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W HEN E VE R the belligerent powers of the world deem it juſt and 
neceſſary to encounter a formidable foe, they fail not to call forth 
their veteran troops, and to place themſelves under the guidance of generals 
who have ſeen actual ſervice. In this inſtance, though certainly not in all 
others, the Church Militant may imitate the worldly wiſdom of a flate. 
Againſt the enemies of the faith, who at the ſame moment are undermining 
the citadel by ſtratagem, and attacking 1t with open violence, it ſeems 
expedient to ſummon into the field thoſe old and able defenders of it, who 
have fought a good fight, who have kept the faith, and who are now crowned 
with glory. In ſuch a conjuncture, the BARRO ws, the TILLOTSORs, 
the CLARK Es, the BENTLEYS, the BULLs, and the SECKERS, are to be 
called from their honorable retreats, once more to buckle on the ſhield, and 
bring forth poliſhed weapons from their well-ſtored armoury. Happily 
they ſtill live among us, in their moſt energetic part, and their olive-wreathed 

ſpears are ſtill ſtrong, pointed, and fit for uſe. The illuſtrious champions 
are here embattled in a firm phalanx: and I believe no times, ſince the 


firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, ever ſtood in & png need of their 
prowels. 


Incited by zeal in a cauſe, which appeared to me to involve the welfare 
of nations, becauſe it involves the happineſs of human beings, who compoſe 
bl nations, I formed the deſign of collecting the ſcattered labours of the moſt 
eminent Divines who, in the days of our fathers, contended from the pulpit, 
with ſingular ſucceſs and honour, againſt irreligion, and its conſequence, 
immorality. 1 obſerved, for it was obvious to obſerve, and I had been 
ſolemnly informed by the firſt - authority in the Engliſh church, that in- 
fidelity is increaſing at this moment with a rapidity hitherto unexampled. 
I ſaw a great and mighty nation, illuminated by ſcience, and gccupying a 
valt ſpate in the moſt poliſhed part of Europe, publicly renouncing the 
Chriſtie religion. The queſtion was not, as formerly, concerning a few 
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ſpeculative points, or Uiſputible"artictes. The whole ſyſtem ——— 


was at ſtake. All the profelfors of it were virtually acculed of folly or 
impoſture. 1 thouglit it at leaſt as reaſonable to be Murmel for the con- 


tagion of religious as of political error. In this hour of danger, I was un- 


willing to rely on myſelf; or any ſingle arm for protection. I determined 
to bring forward the more popular works of thoſe excellent divines, whoſe 
merit is allowed without controverſy, who are acknowledged to have 
contended earneſtly and effectually for the faith, and to place them, tried 


as they have been and approved, in the front of the battle. 


1 can ſee no reaſon to ſuppoſe that they may not be as ſucceſsful de- 


Fenders of faith and teachers of morality at this day as they were formerly. 
Truth is one and immutable. If what they eloquently advanced in the 
ears of our fathers was convincing, there is no cauſe to fear that it will not 
be equally fo, if it can find equal attention, at the preſent hour. That 


they deſerve, and will reward attention, there can be no doubt in the minds 


of thoſe who are duly acquainted with their talents, their learning, and the 


efficacy of their miniftry. Their contemporaries applauded them loudly and 
generally, and time has already ſealed the decided approbation. ; 

To name, in this place, a few only, as ſpecimens of thoſe aſſembled in 
this book, let me be permitted to aſk, what recent writer argues againſt 
ATHEISM more cogently than BENTLEY ? A man whoſe critical acumen 
was unparalleled ; whoſe mental powers were athletic ; who ſtood like a 
Coloſſus among the pigmy witlings of his age, and who was therefore 
aſperſed by their petty paſſions. This great man begins the collection with an 


attack on atheiſtical principles; which muſt be ep ee no . lets 
ſeaſonable than it 1s forcible. 7, 


Where among the philoſophers of the day is to be found a man of more | 
vigorous intellect, more profound, various, well-digeſted learning, than Ds. 


SAMUEL CLARKE, who furniſhes the ſecond Sermon? If he had ap- 


Plied to the heart as forcibly as he has addreſſed the underſtanding, 


he would have been a conſummate preacher. His knowledge of the 


- ſeriptures, and his luminous explanations of them, are maſterly. The 


rampart of reaſon which he er 2 9225 round Chriſtianity i oy TR 
© Impregnable. | | 


Wich ſincere e I proceed to ſpeak of the author of the 
third e a LIVING BISHOP, Whoſe judicious zeal, ſeconded by aa 
We EA _ . eloquence 
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eloquence-peculiarly perſuaſive, render him in, theſe, times of danger not 
only an ornament but , a, bulwark * of religiqn- -1As//a Preacher, his 
excellence is acknowledged by. thoſe. who ate the beſt judges, the PEOPLE 3 


and if I were deſired by a foreigner io point out a model, of beautiful | 


pulpit eloquence. in the Engliſh language, I ſhould not heſitate to preſent a 
Sermon of Biſhop PoRTE us, inſerted in a ſubſequent part of the volume, 
on THE LOVE OF PLEASURE, | 7 


And now I have taken the liberty of mentioning the name of Biſhop 
PoRTEUs, I hope he will pardon me for taking the further liberty of quoting 
the following palſage from his laſt charge, which, I think, will prove that 
ſuch a Collection as mine muſt, at this time, be highly deſireable. Feeling 
my own imbecility, I am happy to be ſupported by authority; eſpecially by 
the high authority of a dignified divine, whom I have every reaſon to believe 
is as fincere as he is able. The 'alarming truth and een of the 
wee will e, for its * 


. 5h; « Though, 1 955 the Biſhop to his clergy; « there is' no 250 for 
« apprehending the introduction of ATHEISM amongſt us, yet we muſt 
« not think ourſelves ſecure from the inroad of every ſpecies of infidelity. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that the public rejection of Chriſtianity, by the 
governing part at leaſt of a country ſo near our own, can poſſibly take 


« place without /ome riſque to ourſelves, without ſeme danger that 


e our own people may catch the contagion of infidelity from their 
.* neighbours. For when we hear them (as we did repeatedly under their 


< firſt rulers) repreſenting our religion as groſs and palpable impoſture ; 


loading it with the moſt opprobrious appellations ; treating it with 
« every poſſible mark of ignominy and inſult ; and holding up its divine 
* Author, his laws, his ordinances, his inſtitutions, his miniſters, and his 
altars, to univerſal abhorrence and contempt ; when we know that their 


bitter invectives againſt revelation have been circulated in the pub- 


A lications of the day, through every town and every village in this iſland ; 
& can we ſuppoſe it poſſible that all this ſhould have made no unfavourable 
Tow impreſſions on the minds of the people, eſpecially of the illiterate, the 

ignorant, and the uninformed ;_ that it ſhould not have corrupted the 
„ religious principles of ſome who were before untainted ; that it ſhould 


« not have confirmed the infidelity of others who were wavering and 
„ irrefolute; and that it ſhould not have leſſened in ſtill more that reſpect, 


ff Se vi reverence, that veneration for their Maker, their e, their 
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« religion, and every: thing connected with it, which they had Wente 
« at to entertain? em bh!“ rg Atman bow 
; DST qUSNE, 1018064 7 tour ond {hint 
Fo. Fe or : thoſe. rea: ons it will be highly 6 fog every one intrafted 1505 
&« the care of a pariſh, to guard his people with the utmoſt care againſt theſe 
« dangers; to pay a more than ordinary degree of attention to their in- 
6 « ſtruction in the great fundamental truths of religion, both natural and 
« revealed, more eſpecially the dottrines of a moral Governor of the 
«world, of a Providence, a Redeemer, a reſurrection, a future ſtate, and 
« a ſuture diſtribution of 1ewards and puniſhments ; and to repel, with. 
« .rigour and with eſſect, all thoſe, charges of fraud, falſehood, and 
68 W e _—_ have been ſo "OE. thrown on our religion, 
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« We 3 my 3 brethren, at es perilous criſis, contend 2 
44 _— earneſineſs for the faith once delivered to the ſaints, and ſhow 
« that Chriſtianity is not, as our enemies affirm, a cunningly deviſed 
& fable, but à real revelation from Heaven, ſupported by ſuch a body of 
« evidence as it is impoſſible. for. any unprejudiced mind to refiſt ; by a 
long train of prophecies; by the moſt, aſtoniſhing and beſt atteſted 
« miracles; by ſtrong internal marks of truth; by the purity, of its pre- 


+, cepts, the ſublimity of its:doQrines, the perfect and unſpotted character ( 
of its divine Author; hy,an, innumerable company of confeſſors, ſaints, A a 
« and martyrs, who have ſcaled their teſtimony to it with their blood; 3 ce 
% and by the viſible good effects it has Produced | in promoting the welfare, = < 
comfort, and happineſs of mankind. 6 6 
Fg ILY 


. All 1 is well 5 with many other important gol... 5 1 
“lateral proofs of the truth of our religion, have, at various times, been | 


cc 

«ated to the world with great ability.and great force of argument, by WW ( 
% men of the firſt diſtinttion for talents and learning in this country, ; | Fu 
both of the laity and the clergy, both in the eſtabliſhment and out of it. 3, a 
Their mode of reaſoning and writing, it is true, is in general better. = 
« ſuited. to. readers of a higher claſs than to the lower ranks of men; =_ 
« but the principal and , mol. /iriking, arguments in each may eaſily be | « 
« drawn out from the reſi, may be cat inta a mare popular form, and brought 4e 
daun ts the underſtandings of the common people. And if this, or any 40 


thing of a ſimilar nature, was thrown into a regular courſe of Sermons 
Sor Ledtures, and deſtvered in eaſy, intelligible, familiar language, to 
« your reſpective congregations, I know nothing that would, in theſe. 
« plwloſophus times, render a more eſſential ſervice to religion, or 
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tend mort to preſerve the principles of thoſe entruſted to your care 
« uncorrupted and unſhaken by thoſe moſt pernieious and dangerous 
ce publications, which I have too much reaſon to apprehend will very ſoon 
« be diſſeminated, with mn e and e- n —— 
* er rage | 
« The appreheriſions 10 ipreed ! have been ſince b wien by the 
« appearance of certain publications, the moſt offenſive, and in ſome 
« reſpects the moſt dangerous that, perhaps, ever before infulted the 
4 religion of any Chriſtian country. It is true that, in point of com- 


4 poſition and of argument, they are moſt contemptible; but the very 
% meanneſs of their ſtyle, and the homelineſs, the plainneſfs, and the groſs _ 
familiarity of their manner, are but too well adapted to the taſte and 


«-apprehenſions of thoſe readers whom they are meant to captivate. This 
« is a new ſpecies of infidel writing very recently introduced amongſt us. 
« Hitherto we have had to contend only with the Tolands, the Tindals, 


te could fall only into the hands of a few in the higher ranks of life, and 
e were not likely to make much impreſſion on well-informed minds, 
« But the pieces to which I allude are addreſſed to the multitude, and are 
« ' moſt dexterouſly brought down to the level of their-underſtandings; they 
« compreſs the whole poiſon of infidelity into the narrow compaſs of an 
« eſſence, or an extract, and render irreligion eaſy to the meaneſt capacity. 
« They are, in ſhort, moſt artful ſnares, laid for thoſe numerous and 
« valuable claſſes of men who have hitherto eſcaped the contagion either 
« of Atheiſm or Deiſm, the mechanic, the manufafurer, the tradeſman, 
& the farmer, the ſervant, the labourer. On theſe (to whom the ſubject 
« is quite new, and who have neither time nor talents for examining 
«- queſtions of this nature), the bold aſſertions, the intrepid blaſphemies, 

« and coarſe buffooneries, which conſtitute the whole merit and character 
« of theſe productions, are perfectly well calculated to impoſe and to 
« ſtand in the place of argument and proof. It was by ſmall tracts 
« of this ſort, diſſeminated among the lower orders in every part of 


France, that the great body of the people there was prepared for that moſt | 


« aſtoniſhing event, (which without ſuch preparations, could never have been 
« fo ſuddenly and fo generally brought about,) TEE PUBLIC REN UNCTA- 
« TION OF THg CHRIST1ian FATTH. In order to produce the very Jams 
te effect here, and to pave the way for a general apylaty from the Goſpel; by 
« contarninating the principles, and ſhaking the faith of the inferior claſſes of 
< the people, the ſame arts have been employed, the ſame little breviates of 
2 A have, to'niy knowledge, been . and diſperſed with great 
. Wi? A 4 | « activity, 
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«-aftivity; and at a conſiderabſe expence, among the middling and lowerranks 
«'gf people 1 in this country. 'Ithehoves therefore every Miniſter of the Goſ- 
« pel, who has thehvtigur of his Divine Maſter: and intereſts ofthis seligion 
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eat heart, to watch miſt carefully the progteſs of ſuch peſtilential writings ; 5 

« which, though perhaps not much known or talked of in public, may be 0 

« ſecretly and ſilently undermining the foundations of religion, and weak- P 
« ening its hold on the public mind, at a time when we ſland molt in need h 

« of its aid and ſupport.” | oh 'y idador Hm bus Shine 5 
Of tlie Sermons of this traly PASTORAL Prelate I have inſerted in my 561 
Collection no fewer than five. They appear to me peculiarly adapted to my 9 

pur poſe, whith was, to Tupply a copious collection of Divinity worthy the 4 
| attention of the moſt learned, yet, in'general, not above the underſtanding of 0 


the common reader. Sermons have too often ſoared out of ſight of che vulgar: 
The earned preacher, in the deſire of ſnewing his ability, has often written 
ſolely for univerſities and learned profeſſors; for thoſe who perhaps wanted 
neither theological nor moral inftruftion. In the mean time, THE POOR: 
"HAD NOT THE GOSPEL/'PREACHED TO THEM. Biſhop /POoRTE vs has 
attained to that happy union of unaffected elegance, with plainneſs and 
popularity of manner, which renders his Diſcourſes equally agreeable to 
the accompliſhed ſeholar in the cloſet, and to the crowded and mixed con- 
gregation. He has a neatneſs of ſtyle far above careleſſneſs, but not aſſecting 
the pompous obſcurity of what the lower claſſes ſtigmatize and deteſt by 
the name of hard words and high-flown language. He has happily blended 

' taſte and learning with that SPIRIT OF PIETY which gives the moſt 
genuine ſavour to religious diſcourſe. Without this, the moſt poliſhed 
periods, the moſt profound erudition, are in the ears of the PEOPLE. but 
as ſounding braſs and tinkling cymbals, Without this, the beſt compoſed, Ser- 

maons neither pleaſe the palate of the pious, nor afford nutrition. 192 6 
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| anon 

Though I value highly the elteem of eſlimable men, yet I court no 
man's favour for the ſake of advantage, and mean not to diſgrace-myſelf 
by inſincere commendation.” My praiſe, indeed; will not be conſideted, by 

the objekt of it, as flattery. Flattery has not been my.vige. My judgment ap- 
proved the Sermons of Biſhop 'PoRTE vs. I knew that the weight of his high 

_ ' office and character would add to their force. I ſhould have inſerted more 
khan five; if I had choſen to take ſo great a liberty. The liberty I havo 
already taken, I am certain the Biſhop: will not diſapprove. I am 
convinced that he is always ready to contribiue to the diffuſion of good by 
the inſtrumentality of others, as he has ever been himſelf aclive in works 
. "ons He was long 2 faithful labourer in the pulpit, before he 
13 Was 
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vs e alted to à mitre; and even now, though a general in the eceleſiaſlical 
army, often deſcends to the ranks, and zealouſiy performs the duty of a 
private. If ſuch men were always placed in the poſts of honour, it would 
contribute more to ſetrve the cauſe of religion, than. any laboured defences 


of it by argumentation, little underſtood and leſs reliſhed by the people. 
But 1 muſt add nd more on a topic, Which I know his delicacy would pro- 
hibit, if he had the power of denying an fre He wants not my 
re and will probably deſpiſe it. T4 TIO: 


= I have been the rather inclined to dwell. on the. RE LE of ſubh 


Biſhops, becauſe Ep1$CoPACY itſelf, in the preſent age; is conſidered as in 


danger; and becauſe it can be ſupported by no means ſo eſſectually as by 


convincing mankind,” that the order is conducive to the happinels, as well 
as to the ornament of ſociety. The perſonal merits of the Biſhops, are 
the: firmeſt ſupports of the bench. I have, for this reaſon, among others; 
inſerted many Sermons from Biſhops and Archbiſhops. They reflect a 
luſtre on the order which envy cannot ſully. But it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, excepting thoſe of Biſhop PoRTEUs, they are all from tloſe Prelates 


who have departed from this turbulent ion and are gone to receive the 


reward of = and faithful amen 
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As to o ſinple and ee, T . — nit on i the Thie 


of January, few of them were ever intended for popular and general in- 
truction, and ſcarcely any were conducive to the grand purpoſe of Chriſti- 


anity—the MELLORATION of HUMAN NATURE. They might be very 
proper, as ſerving the temporary purpoſes of the ſtate ; but they were not 
particularly calculated for the promotion of faith and practice. Such light 


performances are by no means like the labours of a Tillotſon, a Beveridge, 


a Sherlock, and a Secker, a xTnua ti; ati, a legacy to the people at as the 
dn of which deſcends to the lateſt poſterity. | 


131 Iris indubitably hes that, from the oulpit diſcourſes. of theſe departed 


prelates, the mitre received more luſtre than it conferred. Let us only 


conſider the laſt of them, whom many of us ſtill remember, Archbiſhop 
 SECKER.. He ſpoke like one having authority, yet with great ſimplicity. 
In ſeveral of his moſt commanding diſcourſes there is ſcarcely a word un- 


intelligible to the pooreſt mechanic, who hungert and thinſis after righteouſ- 


eſs. ' Exalted as he was in ſtation; his pulpit was the throne in which he 
: chiefly delighted. Look at his numerous volumes of diſcourſes, you will 
find that he laboured more abundantly i in doing good, when he might have 


commanded all the eaſe of luxurious e and repoſed in the indolent, 
moor 
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uſeleſs contemplation of his on acquired grandeur. He afedithe ad- f 
vantages of a moſt honpurable and exalted ſtation, not ſo much to gratiſy 
himſelf, as to become more extenſively uſeful to others by his earneſt ex- 
hortat ions from the pulpit. His rank added weight to his words,. His 
Sermons are well adapted to this Collection; and I have the ſatisfaction 
ol knowing that ſeveral which: I have ſelefted, are particularly approved by 
one who was trained in ä and who follows his e wr _ pam: 
. of London. - i enollount co00d 


8 conſiſtently with my limits, 26 alert to * merits of l che 
ee who adorn and enrich my book. But to omit the Beider 
mention of Biſhop WILSON would be highly culpable. He appears to me 
to approach as nearly to the character of a true apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, as 
it is poſſible in this ſublunary ſtate. He is indeed meet for the people. 
He is a truly evangelical preacher; and happy they who are not too 0 4h 


Jour to el the pureſt r unadorned with ch FI ; 
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has p< * che <5 conſider as names of the - Biſhops. and 
Archbiſhops who contribute to this Volume, will congratulate the country, 
that epiſcopacy has not degenerated here as it did in France; where a 
man of merit, who roſe from an humble ſtation to the mitre, was deſpiſed 
by the Nobles of his own order, and contemptuouſly called un Eveque de la 
Fortune. : To avow a real belief of Chriſtianity, was deemed among ſome 
of thoſe noþly-born Prelates, a mark of weakneſs which juſtified fupreme 
n. and even excluſion from their convivial ſociety. 
5 | | | 
The e of many Sermons from the works of our en prelates 
ſerves two purpoſes of importance. It not only vindicates the epiſcopal 
order irom the detraction of gainſayers, who certainly abound in the preſent 
age; but adds weight to the general maſs of inſtruction contained in this 
volume. High ſtations in the church are naturally conſidered by the 
people as the rewards of ,ſfingular learning, diſtinguiſhed! piety, powerful 


_ | eloquence, and. indefatigable induſtry in the tourt of the Lord. An ex- 


cellent diſcourſe from the mouth of an Archbiſhop or Biſhop impreſſes a. 
mixed congregation more forcibly than from an undignified divine; be- 
cauſe rank and title excite an attention in the multitude ſimilar to religious 
* awe... We are ſo made as to be greatly influenced by worldly ſtate and 
grandeur, and they are then truly beneficial to ſociety, when uſed inſtru- 
mentally to enforce with better eſſedt, is rey and wha! 1ſoever 

things are of good repart. 
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But thougli ligh ecclefiaſticat rank in a church ſo conflituted as that of 
Engiaud, adds wei ght in the minds of 1he-people-to all in{lruttion-from 
the pulpit; and though it was therefore deſirable to fill a great part of a 
popular Collection with the Sermons of diſtinguiſhed Prelates; yet, for 
the honour of :the-1N/F EXOR CLERGY as they ate called, it muſt be ſaid 
that they have, at all times ſince the Reformation, produced Sermons of diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, adorned with graces unindebted to the ſunſhine of Court 
Favour. This Book, much as it is enriched by the Jabours of prelacy, is ſtill 
under greater obligations to the inferior Clergy. GloucksrER RipLEY 
appears to me a Divine of the firſt rank, and his Sermons on the Holy 
Ghoſt of the firſt importance. He has treated the doctrine of Grace, the 
moſt momentous and conſolatory to frail mortal men of all doctrines, wich 
a depth of learning and ſolidity of argument, which muſt convince and 
comfort all who are unſhackled by invincible prejudice. He is clear, 
though deep; and popularly eloquent, though moſt ingeniouſly argumen- 
tative. The doQrine of Grace being once well proved, as he has proved 
it, a reaſonable mind will want no farther evidences of Chriſtianity, In 
Dr. JorT IN are contained profound learning, ſober reaſon, Warm philan- 
thropy, a moſt liberal ſpirit, a moſt amiable candour, manly piety, and 
Chriſtian humility. I knew him well, and loved his gentle virtues, 
while I admired, his various erudition. His Sermons are calculated 
for the moſt rational Chriſtians. An ardent lover ef truth and honeſty, 
he followed their dictates wherever they led, ſeeking the happineſs of his 
fellow- creatures, and careleſs of his own fortune: but a HERRING 
fortunately filled the See of Canterbury during his time, and ſought out 
that merit which concealed itſelf in the ſhade of obſcurity. No att of 
that Archbiſhop, no ſplendid figure in the forms of a Court, ever reflected fo 
much honour on him as the unſolicited patronage of JoRTIN: HERKTNG 
was indeed a good man; but JORTIN was a greater in every thing but 
olhcial elevation: the Archbiſhop knew it, and exerted himſelf to compenſate 
theinjuriesof fortune. Dr. Joszen TrRAey, though a moderate Poet, was 
a moſt zealous and able Divine: there is the charm of apparent ſincerity in 
all; his diſcourſes. His zeal in defending Chriſtianity was great; and his 
knowledge equalled his zeal. JEREMIAH SEED adorns his Diſcourſes with 
every grace of elegant and ſentimental compoſition. He is indeed flowery, 
but his flowers are not gaudy without fragrance; they abound with honey, 
and are the pleaſant harbingers of autumnal plenty. He is by no means 
ſuperficial, though florid; he is indeed a very ſolid writer, but one e e 
the thorns of argument under the roſes of „ | 
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But it is inconſiſtent with a curſory Preface, like this, to enter into a 
Minute detail on the merits of all the excellent Writers, in the tank of 


inferior Clergy, who have joined their labours to complete” this Volume. 


I am confident both from a obſervation and general opinion, that 
they have all a very conſi derablè portion of excellence: "their individual 
merit is indeed various in kind, but for that very reaſon the better calcu- 
lated in the aggregate, for general acceptance : there 1s ſomething on 'the 
table agreeable to every palate It has been my endeayorr fo to ſelect the 
Diſcourſes, as to adapt them to the various degrees of intelle& and acquired 
knowledge which occur in the mals of the people: hence there is a Bentley 


for philoſophers; and a Wilſon for the plain n who n no un. 


wiſdom than that Which leadeth to ſalvation. 


0 — f 


. 10 — one's o fü beaches would indeed be ;nfufferable 5 bur there 
can be no violation of delicacy in ſpeaking with confidence. in praiſe of 


- thoſe whom the public voice once loudly celebrated, and who are confeſſed 
by the beſt judges to have been the ornaments, not only of the Church, 
but of Engliſh literature. There is ſcarcely one, I think, in the Collection 
whole character is not fixed, and out of the reach of malevglent detraction; 
it is unneceſſary therefore to expatiate any farther in their praiſe they 
- form. an honourable phalanx. of choſen men, fighting with the arms of 
peace on the fide of all that is good, great, and lovely. May they triumph 


ES evil and miſery, refcue poor captive mortals from the ſlavery of fin and 


death, and conduct them, under the great Captain a Salvation, to a an 
ee 

It is, I . a ſource of conſolation to reflef, that, though poſſeſing 
2 opportunities of affording inſtruttion (ſuch as my mediocrity might 


- furniſh) from the pulpit, I am {lll enabled to do good in my generation, 


and to ſupply the defect by preaching to thouſands and tens of thouſands, 
' wherever the Engliſh language is underſtood, by means of this Compilation. 
The Firſt Volume, which certainly abounds in uſeful and beautiful Diſ- 
- courſes, has already received the ſanAion of public approbation. It has 
dily paſſed through two conſiderable impreſſions, and a new edition is 
now in the preſs, which will be greatly improved. Both the Volumes 


together form a Collection, which, in copiouſneſs of matter and celebrity 


of authors, has never been equalled in this or any other country. May they 
n be candidly accepted. May they do the good intended; and the Editor 
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Selected * the moſt CELEBRATED DIVINES, 
On FAITH and PRACTICE. 


SERMON UI. 
By Ricfanp BenTLEy, D. D. 


,, [Preached March 7, 1691-2+] 
The Folly of Atheiſm, and (what is 


now called) Deiſm; even with re- 


fpect to the preſent Life. 


PSALM xiv. 1. 


The Fool hath ſaid in 2 There s .ho 
W ' , A 
þ-ac Page 4g — dane that doth good. 
ua not now make any inquiry 
about the time and occaſion and other 
circumſtances of compoſin 4 this Pſalm ; 
nor how it comes to paſs, that with very 
little variation we have it twice over. Not 
that theſe and ſuch like are not important 
conſiderations in themſelves ; but that LI 
think them improper now, when we are 
to argue and expoſtulate with ſuch per- 


' fons as allow no divine authority to our 


text ; and profeſs no greater, or, it ma 


be they will fay, leſs veneration for theſe 


- 


ſacred hymns, than for the profane ſongs 
of Anacreon or Horace. So that al- 
though I myſelf do really believe, that all 
ſuch as ſay in their hearts, There is no God, 
are fooliſh and corrupt, both in under- 
ſtanding and will; becauſe I ſee infiniße 

wiſdom itſelf has pronounced them to | 
ſo: nevertheleſs this argument would at 
preſent have no force upon theſe men, 
till in due time and method we have 
evinced the ſufficient authority of holy 
ſcripture. But however there are other 
books extant, which they muſt needs 
allow of as proper evidence; even the 
mighty volumes of viſible nature, and the 


everlaſting tables of right reaſon; wherein, 


if they do not wikfully ſhut their eyes, 
they may read their own folly written by 
the finger of God, in a much plainer and 
more terrible ſentence, than Belſhazzar's 
by the hand upon the wall. (Dan. Z. 5.) 
And as the impious prineiples of theſe 
erſons do preclude any argumentation 
Fo the revealed word of God; ſo they 


prevent us alſo from ſpeaking at preſent 


the text. The 


to the ſecond part o 
*B whole 


| 
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bation; if by 
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whole verſe hath apparently two propoſi- ſome lucid intervals it will recover itſelf 
tions; the one Crt the fol of again, and ſhine forth to the conviction 
atheiſm, The Fool hath ſaid in his 3 of their conſcience. And therefore th 

There is no God: the ſecond declaring believed, that the words would not ad- 
the corruption and flagitiouſneſs of life mit of a ftrit and rigorous interpreta- 
which naturally attend it; They are cor- tion; but _ to be ſo tempered and 
rupt, they have done abominable works, accommodated to the nature of things, 
there is none that doth good. Now this as that they may deſcribe thoſe profane 
latter part to a genuine atheiſt is mere perſons, who, though they do not, nor 


Jargon, as he loves to call it; an empty can really doubt in their hearts of the 


ſound of words without any ſignification. being of God, yet they openly deny his 


He allows no natural morality, nor any providence in the courſe of their lives. 
other diſtinction of good and evil, juſt and Now if this be all that is meant by the 
unjuſt, than as human inſtitution and the text, I do not ſee how we can defend, 
modes and faſhions of various countries not only the fitneſs and propriety, but 
denominate them. The moſt heroical the very truth of the expreſſion. As to 
actions or deteſtable villanies are in the that natural and indelible fignature of 
nature of things indifferent to, his appro- God, which human ſouls in their firſt 

r they are alike con- origin are ſuppoſed to be ſtamped with, 
cealed from rewards or puniſhments, from I ſhall ſhew at a fitter opportunity that 
ignominy or applauſe. So that till we it is a miſtake, and that we have no need 
have proved in its proper place the eternal of it in our diſputes againſt atheiſm. So 
and eſſential difference between virtue and that, being free from hat prejudice, I in- 
vice, we muſt forbear to urge atheiſts terpret the words of the text in the literal 
with the corruption and abominableneſs acceptation, which will likewiſe take in 
of their principles. But I preſume, the the expoſitions of others. For I believe 
Grit part of the text, the folly of atheiſm, that the royal Pſalmiſt in this comprehen- 
(which ſhall be the ſubject of this diſ- five brevity of ſpeech, Zhere is no God, 
courſe,) will be allowed to come home to hath included all the various forms of 
their caſe ; ſince they make ſuch a noiſy impiety; whether of ſuch as excludes the 
d to wit and ſagacity; and. I be- Deity from governing the world by his 
I 


eve ſeveral of them firit engage in that providence, or judging it by his righte- 


labyrinth of nonſenſe and folly, from an ouſneſs, or creating it by his wiſdom and 
abſurd and prepoſterous affectation of power. Becauſe the conſequence and 
ſeeming wiſer than their neighbours. reſult of all theſe opinions is terminated 
But before I proceed any farther, it in downright atheiſm. For the divine in- 
will be neceſſary to clear and vindicate ſpection into the affairs of the world doth 
this expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, The foo neceſſarily follow from the nature and 
bath ſaid in his heart, There is no God. being of God. And he that denies this, 
For I know not any interpreters that doth implicitly deny his exiſtence; he may 
will allow it to be ſpoken of ſuch as flatly acknowledge what he will with his mouth, 
deny the bein of 
that, believing 2 exiſtence, do yet ſeclude God. A God, therefore a providence, 
him from directing the affairs of the was a general argument of virtuous men, 
world, from obſerving and judging the and not 2 to the Stoics alone. And 
actions of men. I ſuppoſe they might again, No providence, 1 no God, 
be induced to this, from the commonly was the moſt plaufible reaſon, and the 
received notion of an innate idea of God, moſt frequent in the mouths of atheiſtical 
imprinted upon every ſoul of man at their men. So that it ſeems to be agreed on 
creation, in characters that can never be all hands, that the exiſtence of and 
defaced. Whence it will follow, that his government of the world do mutually 

ſpeculative atheiſm does only ſubſiſt in, ſuppoſe and imply one another. 
our ſpeculation z whereas really human I here are ſome infidels among us, that 
nature cannot be guilty of the crime : that not only diſbelieve the Chriſtian religion, 
indeed a few ſenſual and voluptuous per- but oppoſe the aſſertions of providence, 
ſons may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this native of the immortality of the ſoul, of an uni- 
light of the ſoul ; but can never ſo wholly verſal judgment to come, and of any in- 
ſmother aud extinguiſh it, but that at corporeal eſſence: and yet to avoid the 
— * bb odious 


God ; but of them, but- his he hath ſaid, There is no. 
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"that Epieurus introduced a dei- 


ty, into his philoſophy, not becauſe he 


was perſuaded of bis exiſtence, (for when 
he had brought him upon the ſtage of 
nature, he made him only muta perſona, 
and interdicted him from bearin any 
part in ĩt,) but purely that he might not 
incur the offence of the magiſtrate. He 
41 | a Fe ted werbis 
Ef - iquifſe Deum, re Hef uſtulifſe ; to have fram- 
= ed on purpoſe ſuch a contemptible paltry 
hypotheſis about him, as indeed left the 
name and title of God in the world; but 
nothing of his nature and power, Juſt 
as a philoſopher of qur,own age gave a 
ludicrous and fiftitious notion about the 
reſt of the earth, to evade the hard cen- 
ſure and uſage which Galileo had lately 
met with. For my own part, as I do ip | 
exclude this real from being a grand 
occaſion of Epicurus's owning a God ; ſo 
I believe that he and Democritus too 
were compelled to it likewiſe by the ne- 
ceſſity of their own ſyſtems. For ſeeing m 
they explained the phænomena of viſion, 
imagination, and. thought itſelf, by cer- 
— thin fleeces of atoms, that flow inceſ- 
ntly from the ſurfaces of bodies, and by 
che fubtilty and fineneſs penetrate any 
obſtacle, «and yet retain the exact frgures 
and Wneaments of the ſeveral bodies from 
which they proceed; and in this manner 
infifrating: themſelves through the pores 
of human bodies into the contexture of 
the” ſoul, do there excite ſenſation and 
tion of themlelyes : in conſequence 
of ths” hypotheſis they were obliged to 
ntain, that we could have no- fancy, 
o idea, or conception of any thing, but 
did really ſubſiſt either intire or in 

it et arts. Whence it followed, 
775 mankind could have' no imag inations 
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infinite ſpace about n PF but. to patio 
himſelf and be happy oP. an e | 
neſs and dozing, unleſs 72 rambling 
troops of atoms upon the che iffolution 955 2 
neighbouring world m ght chance 
awake him, Now becauſe no Iſraelite i in 
the days of the Pſalmiſt'is.likely to Baye 
been 0 curious 5ut natbral 11 
as to believe tie being of God for ſuch a 
quaint and airy reaſon as this, when 

had once boldly denied his dominion « over X 
the world; and ſince there is nat now one 


_ infidel living, fo ridiculous as to pretend ; 


to. ſolve the phznomena of ſight, fan 3 
or cogitation by thoſe fleeting ſuperfici 
films of bodies: I muſt beg leave to think, + 
1 that the fool in the text was a tho; 
ugh confirmed atheiſt ; and, that the 
ern diſguiſed deiſts do onl call chem. 
ſelves ſo for the former reaſon of Epi. N 
curus, to decline the public odium and 
reſentment of the magiſtrate ; and that 
they cover the moſt arrant atheiſm under \ 
the maſk and ſhadow of a deity : by which 
they underſtand no more, than ſome eter⸗ 
nal inanimate matter, ſome uniyerſal na- 
ture, and ſoul of the world, 'yoid' of all” 
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ſpeedily be poſſeſſed of, and of which he 
might reaſonably promiſe to himſelf a 
long and happy enjoyment, ſhould be 
aſſured by ſome ſkilful phyſician, - that in 
a very ſhort time he would inevitably fall 
into a diſeaſe, which would ſo totally de- 
prive him 'of his underſtanding may me- 
mory, that he ſhould loſe the kpowledge 
of all things without him, nay all con- 
ſeiouſneſs and ſenſe of his own perſon and 


being : If, I ſay, upon a certain belief of 


this indication, the man ſhould appear 
overjoyed at the news, and be mightily 
tranſported with the diſcovery and ex- 
pectation; would not all that ſaw him be 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch behaviour ? Would th 
not be forward to conclude, that the diſ- 
temper had ſeized him already, and even 
then the miſerable creature was become a 
meer fool and an idiot? Now the conduct 
of our atheiſts or deiſts is infinitely more 
amazing than this; no dotage ſo infatu- 
ute, no frenzy ſo extravagant as theirs: 
They have been l 


in a religion 


that inſtructed them in the N of 


a ſupreme being; a ſpirit moſt excellent- 
ly glorious, ſuperlatively powerful and 
wiſe and good, creator of all things out 
of nothing; that hath endued the Pans of 
men, his peculiar favourites, with a ra- 
tional ſpirit, and hath placed them as 
TpeQators in this noble theatre of the 
world, to view and applaud theſe glorious 
ſcenes of earth and heaven, the workman- 


ſhip of his hands; that hath furniſhed them 


in general with a ſufficient ſtore of all 
things, either neceſſary or convenient for 
life ; and particularly to ſuch as fear and 
obey him, hath promiſed a ſupply of all 
wants, a deliverance and protection from 
all dangers : that they that ſeek him, ſhall 
cant no manner of thing that is good, Pſal, 
xxxiv. 9. Who befides his munificence to 
22 life; hath ſo loved the world, that 
be ſent Bie only begotten fon (John, iii. 16.), 
the expreſs image of His ſubſtance, and 
partaker of his eternal nature and glory, 
to bring life and immortality to light (2 Tim: 
i. 10,), and to tender them to mankind 
upon fair and gracipus terms; that if 
they ſubmit to his eaſy yohe, and light bur- 
then (Matth. xi. 30.), and obſerve his 
commandments evhich are not grievous 
(1 Joh. v. g.), he then gives them the 

romiſe of eternal ſalvation (Heb. v. 9.)3 
* hath reſt ved for them in heaven an in- 


beritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 


* 
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that fadeth not away (1 Pet. i. 4.); he 
hath prepared for them an unſpeakable, 
unconceivable perfection of joy and bliſs, 
things that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man. 
(1 Cor. ii. 9.) What a delightful and 
raviſhing hypotheſis of religion 1s this ? 
And in this religion they have had their 
education, Now let us ſuppoſe ſome great 
profeſſor in atheiſm to ſuggeſt to ſome of 
theſe men, that all this is mere dream and 
impoſture ; that there is no ſuch excellent 
being, as they ſuppoſe, that created and 
preſerves them ; that all about them 1s 
dark ſenſeleſs matter, driven on by the 
blind impulſes of fatality and fortune; 


that men firſt ſprung up, like muſhrooms, . 9 


out of the mud and ſlime of the earth; 
and that all their thoughts, and the whole 
of what they call ſoul, are only various 
action and repercuſſion of ſmall particles 
of matter, kept awhile a moving by ſome 
mechaniſm and clock-work, which finally 
muſt ceaſe and periſh by death. If it be 
true then (as we daily find it is) that men 
liſten with complacency to theſe horrid 


ſuggeſtions z if they let go their hope of . 5 


everlaſting life with willingneſs and joy; 
if they entertain the thoughts of final 
perdition with exultation and triumph; 
ought they not to be eſteemed moſt noto- 
rious fools, even deſtitute of common 
ſenſe, and abandoned to a callouſneſs and 
numbneſs of ſoul ? 

What then, is heaven itſelf, with its 
plenſures for evermore (2 Tim. iv. 8.), to 
be parted with ſo unconcernedly ? Is a 
crown of righteouſueſs, a crown of 4 K am. 
1. 12.), to be ſurrendered with laughter? 
is an exceeding and eternal weight of glory 
(2 Cor. iv. 17.) too light in the balance 
againſt the hopeleſs death of the atheiſt, 
and utter extinction? It was a noble ſays 
ing of the emperar Marcus, That he 
would not endure to live one day 1n the 
world, if he did not believe it to 'M under 
the government of providence. Let us 
but imagine that excellent perſon confut- 
ed and ſatisfied by ſome Epicurean of his 
time ; that all was but atoms, and-vacuum, 
and neceffity, and chance, Would he 
have been ſo pleaſed and r , with 
the conviction? would he have ſo trumph- 
ed in being overcome? or rather, as he 
hath told us, would he not have gone 
down with ſorrow and deſpair to the 
grave? Pid I but once fee an atheiſt la- 
. | ment 


A 3 of immortality and bliſs, nothing b 
XZ cheating joys and pleaſant deluſions ; that 
* he had undone himſelf by loſing the com- 
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ment and bewail himſelf; that upon a folly, I, ue alſo be like unto them ( Prov. 


ſtrict and impartial examination he had xxvi. 4. ). 


It is expedient that we put #6 


found to his coſt; that all was a miſtake; ſilence the ignorance of theſe fooliſh mens that F 


that the prerogative of human nature was 


vaniſhed and gone ; thoſe glorious * 
ut 


fortable error, and would give all the 
world to have better arguments for reli- 


3 gion; there would be great hopes of 1 
7 vailing upon ſuch an atheiſt as this. 
aalas! there are none of them of this tem- 


+4 
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ut, 


per of mind; there are none that ander- 


and and ſeck after God (Plal. xiv. 2.) ; 


they have no nooledge (ver. 4), nor any 


XZ detfire of it; they thruſt the word of God 


from them, and judge themſelves unworthy 4 
everlaſting life, (Acts, xiu. 46.); they wil 


X * lingly prefer darkneſs before light, and 


obſtinately chuſe to periſh for ever in the 
grave, rather than be heirs of ſalvation in 
the reſurrection of the juſt. Theſe certainly 
are the fools in the text, indocil intrac- 
table fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all 
arguments, and be proof againſt demon- 


= ftration itſelf z whoſe end (as the words of 


'N Zt. Paul do truly deſcribe them) <vhoſe end 


__— 
4X p 


is dſtrudlion, an eternal de- 
privation of being; whoſe God is their 
belly, the gratification of ſenſual luſts; 
whoſe glory is in their ſhame, in the debaſ- 
ing of mankind to the condition of beaſts ; 


7 cobo mind earthly things (Phil. iii. 19+), 
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who if (like that great apoſtle) they were 
to the hind heaven om: A 2.), 
would (as the ſpies did of Canaan) bring 
down an evil report (Num. xiii, 32.) of 
thoſe regions of bliſs. And I fear, unleſs 


ic pleaſe God by extraordinary methods 
| to help their unbelie 


(Mar. ix. 24.), and 
enlighten the eyes of their underſtanding (Eph. 
1. 19.) 3 they will carry their atheiſm with 
them to the pit; and the flames of hell 


only muſt convince them of their error. 


This ſupine” and inconſiderate behavi- 
our of the atheiſts is ſo extremely abſurd, 
that it would be deemed incredible, if it 
did not occur to our daily obſervation; 


3 a it proclaims aloud, that they are not led 
* aſtray by their reaſoning, but led captive 


by their luſts to the denial of God. When 
the verypleaſures of paradiſe are contemn- 
ed and trampled on, like pearls caſt he- 


fore ſwine, there is ſmall hope of reclaim- 


ing them by arguments of reaſon. But 
however, as. Solomon adviſeth, we will 
anſwer theſe fools not according to their 


of common capacity doth thipk and 


believers may be the more confirmed 
more reſolute in the faith, «Gee 

Did religion beſtow heaven without any 
terms or conditions — upon all; 
if the crown of life was hereditary, and 
free to good and bad; and not ſettled 
covenant upon the elect of God only, ſue 
as live ſoberly and righteouſly and godly in 
this preſent world (Tit. ii. 12.) : L be- 
lieve there would be no ſuch thing as 
an infidel among us. And without 
controverſy it is the and means 
of attaining to heaven, that makes profane 
ſcorners ſo willingly let go the expecta- 
tion of it. It is not the articles of the 
creed, but the duty to God and their 
neighbour, that is ſuch an inconſiſtent 
incredible legend. They will not prac- 
tiſe the rules of religion, and therefore 
they cannot believe the promiſes and re- 
wards of it. | 

But, however, let us ſuppoſe them to 
have ated like rational we ſerious men z 
and perhaps upon a diligent inquiſition 
they have found, that the hope of im- 
mortality deſerves to be joyfully quitted, 
and that either out of intereſt, or neceſ- 
fit . | 

1. And firſt, One may conceive indeed, 
how there might poſſibly be a neceſſity of 
quitting it. It might be tied to ſuch 
terms, as would render it impoſſible ever 
to be obtained. For example, if it ſhould 
be required of all the candidates of glory 
and immortality, to give a full and know- 
ing aſſent to ſuch things as are repugnant 
to common ſenſe, as contradict the  xowa: 
era, the univerſal notions and indubita- 
ble maxims of reaſon ; if they were to be- 
lieve, that one and the ſame thing may 
be and not be at the ſame time and in the 
ſame reſpect; if allowing the received 
ideas and denominations + numbers and 
figures and body, they muſt ſeriouſly af- 
firm, that two and two do make a dozen, 
or that the diameter of a circle is as long 
as the circumference, or that the ſame 
body may be all of it in diſtant places at 
once ; I muſt confeſs that the offers of 
happineſs upon ſuch articles of belief as 
theſe, would be mere tantalizing of ra- 
tional creatures; and the kingdom of 
heaven would become the inheritance of 
only idiots and fools. For whilſt, a man 
re 
flect 
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fle& upon ſuch ſitions, he cannot 
poſſibly bribe his underſtanding to give a 
verdict for their truth. So that he would 
be quite fruſtrated of the hope of reward, 
n ſuch unpraQticable conditions as 
e: neither could he have any evidence 
of the reality of the promiſe, ſuperior to 
what he is conſcious to of the falſity of the 
means. Now if any atheiſt can ſhew me 
in the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religion any 
ſuch abſurdities and repugnances to our 
natural faculties; I will either evince 
them to be interpolations and corruptions 
of the faith, or yield myſelf a captive and 
a proſelyte to his infidelity. 
II. Or, 2dly, they may think it is the 
intereſt of mankind, that there ſhould be 
no heaven at all; becauſe the labour to 
uire it is more worth than the purchaſe: 
God almighty (if there be one) having 
much overvalued the bleſſings of his pre- 
ſence. So that upon a fair eſtimation, it 
is a greater advantage to take one's ſwing 
in ſenſuality, and have a glut of voluptu- 
ouſneſs in this life, freely reſigning all 
pretences to future happineſs; which, when 
A man is once extinguiſhed by death, he 
eannot be ſuppoſed either to want or de- 
fire; than to be tied up by command- 
ments and rules ſo contrary to fleſh and 


blood; to tale up one's croſs, to deny him- 


ſelf (Mark, nile $4-3- and refuſe the ſatiſ- 
faction of natural deſires. This indeed is 
the true language of atheiſm, and the 
cauſe of it too. Were not this at the bot- 
tom, no man in his wits could contemn 
and ridicule the expectation of immorta- 
lity. Now what power or influence can 
rela ion have upon the minds of theſe men; 
while not only their -affeQtions and luſts, 


but their ſuppoſed intereſt, ſhall plead a- 
gainſt it? But if we can once ſilence this 


Powerful advocate; we ſhall without much 
difficulty carry the cauſe at the bar of 
1 ial reaſon, 1 | 
ow here is a notorious inſtance of the 
folly of atheiſts, that while they repudi- 
ate all title to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the . preſent pleaſure of body, 
d their boaſted tranquillity of mind ; 
beſides the extreme madneſs in running 


ſuch a deſperate hazard after death, 


(which 1 will not now treat of,) they de- 
prive themſelves here of that very plea- 
Fare and tranquillity they ſeek for. For 
I ſhall now- endeavour to ſhew, That reli- 
gion itſelf gives us the greateſt delights 
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and advantages even in this life alſo, 
though there ſhould prove in the event to 
be no reſurrection to another, Her ways 
are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
are peace (Prov. 11. 17.). 

ut before I begin that, I muſt occur 
to one ſpecious objection both againſt this 
propoſition and the paſt youk of my diſ- 
courſe; namely, that religion doth per- 


petually haunt and diſquiet us with diſmal 
apprehenſions of everlaſting burnings in 
hell; and that there is no ſhelter or re- 
fuge from thoſe fears, but behind the 
principles of atheiſm. 
(..) Firſt, therefore, I will freely ac- 
knowledge to the atheiſts, that ſome part 
of what hath been ſaid is not directly con- 
cluſive againſt them ; if they ſay, that 
before they revolted from the faith, they 
had ſinned away all expectation of ever 
arriving at heaven: and conſequently had 
good reaſon ſo joyfully to receive the news 
of annihilation by death, as an advantage- 
ous change for the everlaſting torments of 
the damned. But becauſe I cannot ex» 
park that they will make ſuch a ſhame- 
eſs and ſenſeleſs confeſſion, and ſupp 
us with that invincible argument again 
themſelves: I muſt ſay again, that. to 
prefer final extinction before a happy 
immortality, does declare the moſt deplor- 
able ſtupidity. Nay, although they ſhould 
confeſs, that they beheved themſelves to 
be reprobates, before they diſbelieved re- 
ligion; and took atheiſm as a ſanctuary 
and refuge from the terrors of hell; yet 
ſtill the imputation of folly will ſtick upon 
them: in as much as they choſe atheiſm 
as an opiate to {till thoſe frightening ap- 
— 2 by inducing a dulreſs and 
thargy of mind ; rather than make uſe 
of that active and falutary medicine, a 
hearty repentance; that they did not 
know the riches of the goodneſs and for- 
bearance and long-ſuffering of God (Rom 
ii. 4.), and that a ſincere amendment o 
life was never too late, nor in vain; jus 
Chriſt being the ſaviour of all men (1 Tim. 
Iv. 10.), and a Ae for the fins 
the whole wor 2 Joh. v. 14.) ] who 
came into the world to ſave finners, even the 
chief of them all (1 Tim. i. 15.) ; and died 
for the ungodly, and his bitteręſt enemies 
(Rom. v. 6—10.), 
(2.) And ſecandly, As to the fears of 
damnation; thoſe terrors are not to be 
charged upon religion itſelf, which — 
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cCeed either from the want of religion, or 
(ſuperſtitious miſtakes about it. For as an 


honeſt and innocent man doth know the 
puniſhments, which the laws of his coun- 
try denounce againſt felons and murderers 
and traitors, without being terrified or 
concerned at them: So a Chriſtian in 
truth as well as in name, though he be- 
= lhieve the conſuming vengeance pre 
i 0 for the diſobedient and unbelevers, is not 
= at all diſmayed at the apprehenſions of it. 
"XZ Indeed it adds ſpurs, and gives wings to 
* his diligence, it excites him to word out 
his ſalvation with fear and trembling (Phil. 
ii. 12.); a religious and ingenuous fear, 
*X that is tempered with hope and with love 
== and aokocatable joy. But he knows, that 
if he fears him who is able to deſtroy both 
XX ſoul and body in hell (Matth. x. FN a 
= needs not fear that his own ſoul or body 
ſhall ever go thither. 
I allow that ſome debauched and pro- 
fligate wretches, or ſome. deſigning perfi- 
dious hypocrites, that are religious in 
outward profeſſion, but corrupt and abo- 
minable in their works, are moſt juſtly as 
well as uſually liable to theſe horrors of 
migd. It is not my buſineſs to defend 
or excuſe ſuch as theſe; I muſt leave 
them, as long as they keep their hardneſs 
and impenitent hearts, to thoſe gnawing 
and excruciating fears, thoſe whips of the 
divine Nemeſis, that frequently ſco 
even atheiſts themſelves. For the athei 
alſo can never wholly extinguiſh thoſe 
Horrible forebodings of conſcience. They 
endeavour indeed to compoſe and charm 
their fears, but a thouſand occaſions daily 
awaken the ſleepy tormentors. Any light 
conſideration either of themſelves, or of 
any thing without; whatſoever they think 
on, or whatſoever they look on; all ad- 
miniſter ſome reaſons for ſuſpicion and 


IN THE WRONG ; and then it is ap, 
thing to fall into the hands of the living 
(Heb. x. 31.): There they are in great fear, 
as it = in nr lr _ of this 8 under 
terrible preſages of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation. ( Heb. x. 7) Neither can they ſay, 
that theſe terrors, like tales about ſpectres, 
may diſturb ſome ſmall pretenders and 
Puny novices, but dare not approach the 
veri adepti (the true adepts), the maſters 
and rabbies of atheiſm. For it is well 
known ee and mes ex- 
perience, ver Ide 
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diftidence, left poss1BLY THEY MAY. BE 


obſervation of Plutarch, that the 


hes and company, 


7 
when they chance to be ſurpriſed with 
omar are the mob ſuſpicious 
and timorous and deſpondent wretches in 
the world: and that the boaſted happy 
atheiſt in the indolence of body, Ws an 
undiſturbed calm and ſerenity of mind, is 
altogether as rare a creature, as the vir 
ſapiens (the wiſe man) was among the 
ſtoics; whom they often met with in idea 
and deſcription, in harangues and in books, 
but freely owned that he never had or 
was like to exiſt actually in nature. 
And now as to the preſent advantages 
which we owe to religion, they are very 
conſpicuous ; whether we conſider man- 
Fl 9 2 ſeparately, or (2.) under ſoci- 
ety and government. ee 
. And firſt, in a ſingle capacity, How 
is a good'Chriſtian animated and cheered 
by a ſtedfaſt belief of the promiſes of the 
goſpel; of an everlaſting enjoyment of 
perfect felicity, ſuch as after millions of 
millions of ages is {till youthful and flou- 


riſhing and 1nviting as at the firſt? no 
wri in the face, no gray. hairs on the 
head of eternity; no 6) diminution, 


no ſatiety of thoſe delights. What a warm 
and vigorous influence does a religious 
heart feel from a firm expectation of theſe 
glories? Certainly this ap alone is of 
ineftimable value; it is a kind of antici- 
ry and pledge of thoſe joys; and at 
gives him one heaven upon earth 


though the other ſhould prove a deluſion. 


Now what are the mighty promiſes of 
atheiſm in ition with theſe ? let us 
know the us recompences it pro- 


poles : utter extinction and ceſſation of 
ing; to be reduced to the ſame condi- 


tion, as if we never had been born. O 
GH ward of infidelity ! at which na- 
ture ſhrinks and ſhivers with horror. 
What ſome of the moſt learned Doctors 
among. the Jews have eſteemed the moſt 


dreadful of all puniſhment, and have af- 
ſigned for the 2 of the blackeſt 


criminals of the ed; ſo interpreting 
Tophet, Abaddon, the vale of ſlaughter 
and the like, for final exciſion and depri- 
vation of being: this atheiſm exhibits to 
us, as an equivalent to heaven. It is well 
known, what bath been diſputed among 
ſchoolmen to this effect. And it 9.08 | 
n - 
ity of mankind, warts; x: waoa, ( as gell 


Women as men), choſe rather to endure all 
the puniſhments of as deſcribed by 


the pocts; than part with the hope of 
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immortality, though immortal only in 
miſery. I eaſily grant, that this would 
be a very hard bargain ; and that, not to 
be at all, is more eligible, than to be mi- 
ſerable always: our Saviour himſelf hav- 
ing determined the queſtion ; Wo to that 
man, by whom the ſon of man is betrayed ; 

were it for that man, if he had never 
been born (Mark, xiv. 2.). But however 
thus much it evidently ſhews, that this 
defire of immortality is a natural affection 
of the ſoul; it is ſelf-preſervation in tlie 
higheſt and trueſt meaning ; it is inter- 
woven in the very frame and conſtitution 
of man, How then can the atheift re- 
flect on his own hypotheſis without ex- 
treme ſorrow and dejection of fpirit ? 
Will he ſay, that when once he is dead, 
this deſire will be nothing; and that he 
that is not, cannot lament his annihila- 
tion? 80 indeed it would be hereafter, 
according to his principles. But never- 
theleſs, Br the preſent, while he conti- 
nues in life (which we now ſpeak of) that 
duſky ſcene of horror, that melancholy 
proſpett of final perdition will frequently 
occur to his fancy; the ſweeteſt enjoy- 
ments of life will often become flat and 
inſipid, will be damped and extinguiſhed, 
be embittered and poifoned by the ma- 
lignant and venomons quality of this opt- 
nion. | | 
Is it not more comfortable to a man, 
to think well of himſelf, to have a high 
value and conceit of the dignity of 2 
nature, to believe a noble origination of 
his race, the offspring and image bf the 


great king of glory: rather than that men 


Arit may as vermin were once 
thought to do, by the ſole influence of 
the ſun from dit and putrefaftion ? 


Is it not a firmer foundation for con- 


'tentment and tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at firſt created, and are 
fince continually ordered and diſpoſed for 
the beſt, and that principally for the be- 
nefit and pleaſure of man: than that the 
whole univerſe is mere bungling and blun- 
'dering ; no art or contrivance to be ſeen 
in it; nothing effected for any purpoſe 
and deſign; but all ill- favouredly cobled 
and jumbpled together by the unguided 
Agitation and rude ſhuffles of matter? 

Can any man wiſh a better ſupport un- 
der affliction, than the friendſhip and 
favour of omnipotence, of infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodnefs; that is both able and 


5 *willing, and knows how to relieve him? 
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Such a man can dy all things through Chrift 


that flirengtheneth him (Phil. iv. 13.), he 
can patiently ſuffer all things with cheer- = 
ful fubmiſſion and refignation to the di- 
vine will. He has a ſecret fyring of ſpi- == 


ritual joy, and the continual feaſt of 2 


good corfcience within, that forbid him 


to be miſerable. But what a fortorn deff 


titute creature is the atheift in diftreſs ? 
He hath no friend in extremity, but poi- 
fon or a dagger, or a halter or a precipice. 
A violent death is the laſt refuge of the 
Epicureans, as well as the Stoics. This, 
fays Lucretins, is the diſtinguiſting cha- 
rater of a genuine fon of our ſect, that 
he will not endure to hve in exile, and 
want and diſgrace, out of a vain fear of 
death; but diſpatch himſelf reſolutely 
into the ftate of eternal ſſeep and inſenſi - 
bility. And yet for all this fwaggering, 
not one of a hundred of them hath bol 

neſs enough to follow the direction. The 
baſe and degenerate ſaying of one of them 
is very welt known, That life is always 
ſweet, and he ſhould ſtill defire to prolong 


it; though, after he had been maimed 
and diſtorted by 


the rack, he ſhould laft- 
ly be condemned to hang on a gibbet. 
And then, as to the practical rules and 
duties of religion: as the miracles of our 


Lord are peculiarly eminent above the 


lying wonders of dæmons, in that they 
were not made out of vain oſtentation of 
power, and to raiſe unprofitable amaze- 
ment; but ſor the real benefit and advan- 
tage of men, by feeding the muNgTY's heal - 
ing all ſorts of diſeaſes, Jeng of devils, 
and reviving the dead: fo likewiſe the 
commands which he hath impaſed on his 
followers are not hke the abſurd ceremo- 
nies of pagan idolatry, the frivolous rites 
of their initiations and worfhip, that might 
look like incantation and magic, but had 


no tendency in their nature to make man- 


kind the happier. Our Saviour hath en- 
Joined us a reaſonable ſer vice (Rom. xii. 1.) 
accommodated to the rational part of our 
nature. All his laws are in themſelves, 
abſtracted from any confideration of re- 
compence, conducing to the temporal in- 
tereſt of them that obſerve them. For 
what can be more availing to a man's 
health, or his credit, or eſtate, or ſecurity 
in this world, than charity and meekneſs, 
than ſobriety and tempcranee, than ho- 
neſty and diligence in his calling? Do not 
pride and arrogance infallibly meet with 
contempt ? Do not contentiouſneſs and 


cruelty . 
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ruelty and ſtudy of revenge ſeldom fail 
f retaliation? Axe not envious and co- 
oetous, diſcontented and anxious minds 
tormentors to themſelves? Do not we 
ce, that ſlothful and intemperate and in- 
continent perſons deſtroy their bodies with 
diſeaſes, their reputations with diſgrace, 
and their families with want? Are adul- 
tery and fornication forbidden only by 
Moſes and Chriſt ? or do not heathen 
lawgivers puniſh ſuch cnormities with 


It was an objection of Julian the apoſtate, 
that there were no new precepts of mora- 
lity in our religion: Then t not till, 
3 Thou ſhalt not fleal, Thou fhalt nat covet 
= 2hy neighbour's wife. Why all the world, 
EE fays he, is a 
ments: and in every country under hea- 
ven, there are laws and penalties made to 
XX enforce all the ten, excepting only the 
Sabbath and the worſhip. of ſtrange gods. 
We can anſwer him another way; but he 
may make our infidels aſhamed to com- 
plain of thoſe ordinances as hard impoſi- 
tions, which the ſenſe of all nations has 
thought to. be . reaſonable : which not 
only the philoſophers of Greece and Italy 
1 wwe the ancient world, but the banians of 
Mogul, the talapoins of Siam, the man- 
darins of China, the moraliſts of Peru and 

Mexico, all the wiſdom of mankind have 

declared to be neceſſary duties. Nay, if 
the atheiſts would but live up to the ethics 
bol Epicurus himſelf, they would make few 
odr no proſelytes from the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. For none revolt from the faith for 
fluch things as are thought peculiar to 
chriſtianity; not becauſe they muſt love 
=? and pray for their enemies (Matth. v. 44. ), 
but becauſe they muſt not poiſon or ſtab 
them: not becauſe they muſt not look 
upon a: woman to luſt after her (ver. 28.), 
but becauſe they 
ed from committing the at. If wanton 
glances and laſcivious thoughts had been 
permitted by the goſpel, and only the 
groſs act forbidden; they would have 
apoſtatized nevertheleſs, This we may 
conjecture from what Plato and others 
have told us, that it was commonly axpa- 
Tra a0, xay evi gary, ( immoderate aſſec- 
tions and luſts ), that in the very times of 
Paganiſm induced men to be atheiſts. It 
leems their impure, and brutal ſenſuality 
was too much confined by the religion of 
thoſe countries, where even Venus and 


Bacchus had their temples. Let not 
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ines or impriſonment, with exile or death? 


ed about theſe command- ' 


are much more reftrain- 


„ 
therefore voluptuous atheiſts lay all the 
fault of their ſins upon the :nfirmity of 
human nature; nor plead that fleſh and 
blood cannot ' reſiſt thoſe temptations, 
which have all their force and prevalence 
from long cuitom and inveterate habit. 
What enticement, what pleaſure is there 
in common profane ſwearing ? yet neither 
the fear of nor of the law will per- 
ſuade men to leave it. It is prevailing ex- 
ample that hath now made it faſhionable, 
but it hath not always been ſo, nor will 
be hereafter. So other epidemical vices, 
they are rife and predominant only for a 
ſeaſon, and mult not be aſcribed to human. 
nature in the lump. In ſome countries 
intemperance is a neceſſary part of con- 
verſation; in others ſobriety is a virtue | 
univerſal, without any reſpect to the du- 
ties of religion. Nor can they ſay, that 
this is only the difference of climate, that 
inclines one nation to concupiſcence and 
ſenſual pleaſures ; another to blogd-thiriti- 
neſs and deſire of revenge. It would diſ- 
cover great ignorance in hiſtory, not to 
know that in all climates a whole peo 
has been over-run with ſome recently in- 
vented or newly imported kind of vice, 
which their grandfathers never knew. Ia 
the lateſt accounts of the country of Gui- 
ana, we are told that the eating of human 
fleſh is the beloved pleafure of thoſe ſava- 
ges: two nations of them by mutual de- 
vouring are reduced to two handfuls of 
men. When the goſpel of our Saviour 
was preached to them, they received it with 
gladneſs of heart; they could be brought 
to forego plurality of wives ; though that 
be the main impediment to the converſion 
of the Eaſt Indies. But the great ſtum- 
bling- block with theſe Americans, and 
the only rock of offence, was the forbi d- 
ding them to eat their enemies: that ir- 
reſiſt ible temptation made them quickly 
to revolt and relapſe into their infidelity. 
What muſt we impute this to? to the 
temperature of the air, to the nature of 
the ſoil, to the influence of the ftars ? 
Are theſe barbarians of man- eating con- 
ſtitutions, that they ſo hanker after this 
inhuman diet, which we cannot imagine 
without horror? Is not the ſame thin 

ractiſed in other parts of that continent 
Was it not ſo in Europe of old, and is it 
not now ſo in Africa? If an eleventh 
Commandment had been given, Thou ſhalt 
not eat human fleſh would not theſe can- 
nibals have eſteemed it more difficult 4 


* 
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all the ten? And would not they have 

had as much reaſon as our atheiſts, 
to plead the power of the temptation, and 
the propenſity of fleſh and blood? How 
impudent then are the atheiſts, that tra- 
duce the eaſy and ious conditions of 
the goſpel, as unreaſonable and tyrannical 
impoſitions? Are not God's ways equal, 
O ye children of deſtruction, and are not 

ur ways unequal ? 

II. Secondly and laſtly, For the good 
influence of religion upon communities 
and governments, habemus confitentes reos ; 
it 18 To apparent and unqueſtionable, that 
it is one of the objections of the atheiſt, 
that it was firſt contrived and introduced 
by politicians, to bring the wild and 
ſtraggling herds of mankind under ſub- 
jection and laws. Out of thy own mouth 


halt thou be judged, thou wicked ſervant 


(Luke, xix. 22.). Thou ſayeſt that the 
wiſe inſtitutors of government, ſouls ele- 
vated above the ordinary pitch of men, 
thought religion neceſſary to civil obedi- 
ence. Why then doſt thou endea vo to 
undermine this foundation, to undo this 
cement of ſociety, and to reduce all once 
again to thy imaginary ſtate of nature, 
and original confuſion? No e e 
ever was or can be begun or maintained, 
but upon the baſis of religion. What 
government can be imagined without ju- 
dicial proceedings? and what methods 
of judicature without a 1eligious oath ? 
which implies and ſuppoſes an omniſctent 
being, as conſcious to its falſehood or 
truth, and a revenger of perjury. 80 
that the very nature of an oath (and 
therefore of ſociety alſo) is ſubverted by 
the atheiſt ; who profeſſeth to acknow- 
ledge nothing ſuperior to himſelf, no om- 
nipreſent obſerver of the actions of men. 
For an atheiſt to compoſe a ſyſtem of po- 
litics is as abſurd and ridiculous, as Epi- 
curus's ſermons were about ſanctity and 
religious worſhip. But there was hope, 


that the doctrine of abſolute uncontroul- 


able power and the formidable name of 
Leviathan might flatter and bribe the go- 
vernment into a tol-ration of infidelity. 
We need have no recourſe to notion and 
ſuppoſition ; we have ſad experience and 
convincing example before us, what a 
rare conſtitution of government may be 
had in a whole nation of atheiſts. The 
natives of Newfoundland and New France 
in America, as they are ſaid to live with- 
out any ſenſe of religion, ſo they are 
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known to, be deſtitute of its advantages | 
and bleſſings; without any law or form 

of community; without any literature or 
ſciences or arts; no towns, no fixed habi- 

tations, no agriculture, no navigation. 

And it is entirely owing to the power of 
religion, that the whole world is not at 

this time as barbarous as they. And yet 

I ought not to have called theſe miſerable 
wretches a nation of atheiſts. They can- 

not be ſaid to be of the atheiſt's opinion; 

becauſe they have no opinion at all in te 
matter: They do not 5 in their hearts, 

There is no God ; for they never once de- 
liberated, if there was one or no. Ther 

no more deny the exiſtence of a deityz Raga ſt 
than they deny the Antipodes, the Coper- 

nican ſyſtem, or the Satellites Fovis.s about 
which they have had no notion or concep>» = 

tion at all. It is the ignorance of thoſe 

poor creatures, and not their impietyz : 
their ignorance as much to be pitied, as 

the impiety of the atheiſts to be deteſted 

and puniſhed. It is of mighty importance 

to the government to put ſome tim I 
ſtop to the ſpreading contagion of this 
Pefilence that walleth by day, that dares 
to diſperſe its curſed ſeeds and principles 
in the face of the ſun. The fool in the 
text had only ſaid in his heart, There is no 
God : he had not ſpoken it aloud, .nor 
openly blaſphemed, in places of public 
reſort. - There is too much reaſon to fear, 
that ſome of all orders of men, even ma- 
giſtracy itſelf, have taken the infection: 
a thing of dreadful conſequence and moſt 
imminent danger. Epicurus was ſome. 
what wiſer than ordinary, when he ſo ear- 
neſtly adviſed his diſciples againſt meds 
dling in public affairs: He knew the na- 
ture and tendency of his own philoſophy ; 
that it would ſoon become ſuſpected and 
odious to a government, if ever atheiſts 
were employed in places of truſt. But 
becauſe he had made one great rule ſupe- 
rior to all, That every man's only good 
was pleaſure of body and - contentment of 
mind: hence it was that men of ambitious 
and turbulent ſpirits, that were diſſatisfied 
and uneaſy with privacy and retirement, 
were allowed by his own principle to en- 
gage in matters of ſtate. And there = 
generally met with that fortune, whi 
their maſter foreſaw. Several cities of 
Greece that had made experiment of them 
in public concerns, drove them out, as 
incendiaries and peſts of commonweals, 
by ſevere edits and -proclamations. A- 
theiſm 
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eim is by no means tolerable in the 
Poſt private condition: but if it aſpire to 
Euthority and power; if it acquire the 

i- Jommand of an army or a navy; if it 
pon the bench or into the ſenate, or on 
XS throne : What then can be expected, 
put the baſeſt cowardice and treachery, 
put the fouleſt prevarication in juſtice, 
Put betraying and ſelling the rights and 
PFberties of a people, but arbitrary — 4 
vernment and tyrannical dppreſſion? Nay, 
f atheiſm were once, as I may ſay, the 
1 ational religion: it would make its own 
followers the moſt miſerable of men; it 
would be the kingdom of Satan divided 
ga gaiuſt itſelf ; and the land would be ſoon 
brought to deſolation. Joſephus, that 
knew them, hath informed us, that the 
Sadducees, thoſe Epicureans among the 


"XX Jews, were not only rough and cruel to 
A * 15 
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but perfidious and inhuman one towards 
another. This is the genuine ſpirit and 
the natural product of atheiſm. No man 
that adheres to that narrow and ſelfiſſi 
principle, can ever be juſt or generous or 
grateful; unleſs he be ſometime overcome 
by good nature and a happy conſtitution. 
8 No atheiſt, as ſuch, can be a true friend, 
aan affectionate relation, or a loyal ſubject. 
I. he appearance and ſhow of mutual amity 
among them, is wholly owing to the 
ſſmallneſs of their number, and to the obli- 
3h 23 of f 2 — yes the _— 
oh ip of pickpockets and highwa 0 
1 ure l to obſerve ſtrict juſtice among 
> themſelves, and never to defraud a com- 
rade of his ſhare of the booty. But if we 
could imagine a whole nation to be cut- 
| yo and robbers ; would there then be 
ept that ſquare dealing and equity in 
ſuch a monſtrous den of thieves? And if 
atheiſm ſhould be ſuppoſed to become 
univerſal in this nation, (which ſeems to 
be deſigned and endeavoured, though we 
know the gates of hell ſhall not be able to 


principles of honour; all love for 


our 
country and loyalty to our prove 3 nay, 
farewell all government and ſociety itſelf, 


all profeſſions and arts, and conveniencies 
of life, all that is laudable or valuable in 
the world. | 

infinite wiſdom reduce the fooliſh from 
their errors, and make them wiſe unto 
falvation ; confirm the ſceptical and wav- 
ering minds, and fo prevent us, that ftand 
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men of a different ſect from their own ; 


May the Father of mercies and God of 


rely them upon the merits and interceſ- 


TT. 


faſt, in all our doings, and further us 
with his continual help, that wwe may not 
be of them that draw back unto perdition, 


but of them that believe to the ſaving of the 
— 3 
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SERMON IL 
By Samvzr Ciarxt, D. D. 
Of Faith in God. 


Hes. xi. 6. 


But without Faith, it is impoſſible to pleaſe 
him : For he that cometh to God, muſt be- 
lieve that he is, and that heis a 

them that diligently ſeek him. 


pus foregoing chapter is a very earneſt 
and affectionate exhortation to the 
duty of faith. (Ver. 22.) Let us draw 
near with a true heart, in full afſurance of 
faith, (Ver. 23.) Let us hold faſt the 

feſfion o our faith without wwavering, (Ver. 
37.) For yet a little while, bee 
come will come, and will not tarry : Now 
the juſt ſhall live by faith. That this ex- 
hortation might not be ineffeQual, for 
want of men's clearly underſtanding what 
the nature of the duty was, to which 
they were here ſo earneſtly exhorted ; the 
the apoſtle, in the iſt verſe of this chap» 
ter, ds to define diſtinctly what 
faith 18, _ —— it — fra 
ſaith he, is the ſubſtance ings 
(in the on WER L fn e 
expeRation of things hoped for,) the evi- 
dence of things not ſeen. And what thoſe 
things are, which being not ſeen by ſenſe, 
are yet made mak by faith, he de- 
clares in the words of the text. They 
are, ſaith he, the being of God, and the 
rewards of the life to come. He that 
cometh to God, muſt believe that he is, and 
that he is a-rewarder of them that diligently 


prevail,) farewell all ties of friendſhip and /zet him. There has prevailed in modern 


times, a very different and enthuſiaſtic 
notion of faith; as if faith, under the 
goſpel, was nothing but a confident reli- 
ance upon the merits of Chriſt, to do all 
that for us, which he on the contrary ex- 
preſsly requires that we ſhould do for our- 
— When we have heartily endea- 
voured to obey the commandments of God; 
and have performed our duty really and 
ſincerely, though very imperfectiy; to 


ſion 6 


/ 
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ſion of Chriſt, for the acceptance of thoſe 
imperfe& though fincere endeavours ; this 
is indeed the duty, and the comfort of a 
- Chriſtian, but it is not what the ſcrip- 
ture uſually calls faith. Faith is that 
firm belief of things at preſent not ſeen ; 
that conviction upon the mind, of the 
truth of the promiſes and threatenings of 
God made known in the goſpel ; of the 
certain reality of the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of the life to come ; which enables 
a man, in oppoſition to all the tæempta- 
tions of a corrupt world, to obey God, in 
_ expectation of-an-mvilible reward hereaf- 
ter. This is that faith, which in ſcrip- 
ture is always repreſented as a moral vit- 
tue, nay as the principal moral virtue, and 
the root and ſpring of all other virtues 
becauſe it is an act, not of the under- 
Randing only, but alſo and chiefly of the 
-will, ſo to confider impartially, to ap- 
prove and embrace the doctrine of the 
goſpel, as to make it the great rule of our 
life and actions. By this faith it is, that 
we muſt be juſtified ; and by this it is, 
that the antients, whoſe example is cele- 
brated in this eleventh chapter, obtained, 
as the apoſile expreſſes it, a good report. 
The faith of Abraham was, that he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, even the 
heavenly Jeruſalem ſpoken of in the pro- 
phecies, whoſe builder and maker is God, 
(ver. 10.) The faith of the other patri- 
archs was that conjeſjing themſelves flrangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, they declared 
Flainly that they fought a better country, 
that is, an heavenly (ver. 13+ 16.). The 
faith of Moſes was, that he choſe rather to 
Suffer alfliction with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon 5 for 
he had reſpe unto the recomfence of reward; 
and endured, as ſeeing him who is inviſible 
(ver. 25, 26, 27.). The faith of the mar- 
tyrs was, that they 'choſe to be tortured, nat 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain 
a better reſurrefion (ver. 35.) . This is a 
very eaſy and. intelligihle notion of faith; 
b a notion, as ſhows plainly, how 
faith is not a mere ſpeculative act of the 
underſtanding, but a ſubſtantial practical 
moral virtue, 

It is true, this is not indeed the only 
ſenſe of the word, faith, in ſcripture ; 
but it is the principal and moſt important 
ſenſe of it. As may appear by conſider- 

ing, that all the variety of ſignifications, 

in which the word is uſed in different 

places of ſcripture, may properly be re- 

duced, for memory and diftinaneſs fake, 
| 10 
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phecy or miniſtration or any other office 


ance of it,) ſo let every one © 


the word, faith; is to denote the whole 


A man is juſtified by faith, without the dee 


to theſe which follow. 1ſt, The word) . 
faith, in ſome places ſignifies that earne!. 
truſt and confidence in the power of God, 
to which in the apoſtles times was annex. 
ed the gift of working miracles.  Thuz 8 
Matt. xvii. * ye faith (ſays ou. 
ord to _—_ es) as a grain of muſtard * 


feed ; (if ye have that truſt in God, that 3 ; 
ee r kind of faith or dependence n 
im, that aſſured reliance on his power 


without doubt or wavering, required of 
you peculiarly at this time; if you have 
this faith, though ever ſo ſmall in compa- Mt: 
riſon, anſwerable in any meaſure to your 
preſent office and advantages;) ye ſhall ſay = 
ta this mountain, remove hence to yonder place, 
and it ſhall remove. This, was a faith re 
quired of the apoſtles at that particular 
time, and of them only. 2dly, In other 
paſſages, the word, faith, ſignifies the 
duty of veracity, faithfulneſs, or truth. 
Thus (Matt. xxiii. 23.) ye have omitted wv 
the weightier matters of the law ; judgment, 
mercy, and faith ; faith, that is, fidelity, 
truth, or faithfulneſs, in the diſcharge of 
any trult repoſed in men. Analogous to 
which, it is alſo ſometimes uſed for the di 
truſt itſelf, or the thing committed to our 
charge 3 thus (Rom. xii. 6.) having then 
gifts differing according to the grace that is 
given to us 5 whether prophecy, let us pro» © 
pheſy according to the proportion of faith; or 
miniſtry, let us audit on our miniflring ; [the 
phraſe in our modern language is very 
difficult, and cannot well underſtood * 
without this obſervation :] according 10 
the proportion of faith, that is, according 
to the nature and degree of the gift or the 
truſt repoſed in us, (whether it be pro- 


which requires faithfulneſs in the 3 

us diſ- 
charge his reſpective duty. gdly, Ano- 
ther and much more uſi fignification of = 


bel of Chri/t, or the Chriſtian religion, 
= to the ritual works of thje 
law of Moſes. Thus (Acts, vi. 7.) e 
number of the diſciples multiplied in Jeruſa-. 
lem greatly, and a great company of the prieſts 
vere obedient to the faith; that is, em- 
braced the goſpel. Again, (Rom. iii. 28. 


bf the law ; by faith, that is, by the con- 
itions of the goſpel. And, (Rom, x. 8.) 
the word of faiths which we preach ; that 
18-to ſay, the doctrine of the goſpel. And 
indeed generally throughout all the Epiſ- 
tles, and in the book of the Acts, wage 
| x the 


. 


.. conſtarit ſignification of the word, 
„. And the reaſon why the whole 
9 pſpel is ſo often expreſſed by that name, 
very obvious; [namely] becauſe the 
reat motives and promiſes of the goſpel, 
ee the inviſible things of a future ſtate, 
nich can be difcerned i faith only. 
chly and laſtly, In other places of ſcrip- 
ure, the word, faith, * 
Ind literally and in its moſt natu 

firm belief and perſuaſion; a firm be- 
ef, of the being, and attributes, and 
promiſes of God. Not, (as ſome under- 
and it,) a confident credulity in they 
now not what, in whatever their teach- 
fers require them to believe; and that per- 
Paps with ſo much the ter aſſurance, 
es the things are more abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable to ; believed. Neither does faith 
ZDgnify, * others have contended,) a 
*ZTFroundleſs imaginary aſſurance, and con- 
ruth. ident reliance on our being unalterably, 
mitted de know not why, in the favour of God. 
ment, But it is a rational perſuaſion and firm 
elity, 1 belief, of his attributes diſcovered by na- 
ge f ture, and of his promiſes made known in 
us to 7 
r.the our lives. 'Thus the word 1s uſed 
o our in the iſt verſe of this chapter, faith is 
r then be ſubſtance (a ſubſtantial well- grounded 
bat is expectation) of things hoped for, the evi- 
pro- lence of things not ſeen. And in the words 


0 


or Pof the text, without faith it is impoſſible 
[the vo pleaſe God; for be that cometh to God, 
very mit believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
tood avarder of them that diligently ſeek him. 


To come to God, ſignifies, according 
to the nature of the Jewiſh language, 
making profeſſion of religion; undertak- 
ing to 5 a holy and virtuous life, in 
obedience to God's commands, and in 
—WexpeRation of his rewards. And it an- 
ſwers to another phraſe of the like import, 
rralking with God; which ſignifies con- 
tinuing and perſevering in that religious 
practice, whereof coming to God is the 


101 beginning or entrance. Thus (Gen. v. 
f the 22.) Enoch walked with God; and, (vi. 9.) 
) the I Noah: was a juſt man, and perfett in his 
ruſa- generation, and Noah walked with God. 
rift Walking with God, is being perfect or 
em-  ſtedfaſt in that religious courſe of life, 
28. B whereof coming to God, is making the 
lee i © firſt profeſſion. He that cometh to God, 
con- is as much as to ſay, whoſoever will be a 


— " 
* 

2 

4 U 


1 
"= 
* 
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virtuous or- religious man : In like man- 


WT pore particularly, he that will take upon 
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lainly 
ſenſe, 4 


the goſpel; ſo as thereby to govern and 
ire 


ner, as, he that cometh to Chriſt, ſignifies 


13 
him to be a Chriſtian. Vo man can come 
to me, ſays our Saviour, (Joh. vi. 44. 

(that is, he cannot become a good Chriſ- 
tian) except the Father which Bath ſent me, 
draw him every man that hath learn- 
ed of whe Father, cometh unto me. The 
phraſe, except the Father draw him, is, in 
our preſent manner of ſpeaking, difficult 
and unuſual ; but it is explained by what 
follows, he that hath learned of the Father. 
The meaning is: No man can effectually 
believe in Chriſt, except he firlt believes 1n 
God. Naturalreligion is the beſt preparative 
for the reception of the Chriſtian. The 
love of truth and virtue in general, is the 
diſpenſation of the Father ; and the doc- 
trine of the goſpel in particular, is the 
diſpenſation of the Son. Now as no man 
can receive Chriſt, who has not firſt 
heard, and 1s thus drawn by the Father 
as no one can be a good Chriſtian, who 


is not firſt reſolved to be a good man; ſo 


no one can hear the father, can come to 
God, unleſs he firſt have faith, and be- 
lieves -in him. The diſpenſation of the 
Father, that of creation or natural reli- 
ion, is a neceſſary preparative for the 
iſpenſation of the Son, that is, for the 
— : And it muſt itſelf have prepara- 
tion made for it by faith going before, as 
by the firſt foundation of all He that 
cometh to God, muſt believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder f them that diligently 

ſeek him. Sts 
Ihe ſenſe therefore of the text is this. 
It is in vain to make profeſſion of reli- 
gion, without being firſt well inſtructed 
and firmly perſuaded of this foundation; 
the being and attributes of God. There 
is no Chriſtian, who is not well apprized 
of this; and may be apt to think perhaps, 
that it is needleſs to remind him of it. But 
there are few who conſider theſe firſt prin- 
ciples of religion, ſo ſeriouſly and fo fre- 
quently as they ought to do; and in fuch 
a manner, as to cauſe them to produce 
their proper effect, by influencing their 
whole lives and converſations. For know- 
ledge is but a dormant habit, if not ex- 
cited by conſtant meditation ! and powers 
are of no uſe, if not produced into act. 
Right notions of the being and attributes 
of God, every one knows, are the founda- 
tion of all religion: But then this know- 
ledge muſt not be a bare ſpeculation ; but 
a ſerious, practical, affecting impreſſion, 
and deep ſenſe upon the mind, of a ſu- 
preme being, who created the wor d 11 
* * $ 


14 
his power, es and 
goodneſs and wiſdom, and will judge is 
with juſtice, merey, and truth: Of ſuch 
a ſupreme being; whoſe glory, no eye can 
behold; 8 . jeſty, no thought 4 
comprehend ; whole power, no ſtren 
can reſiſt z from — 2 2 no falk 
neſs can flee; from whoſe knowledge, no 
ſecret can be concealed; whoſe juſtice, no 
art can evade; whoſe goodneſs, eve 
creature partakes of. This is that faith, 
without which it is impgſſible to pleaſe God. 
It is impoſſible to pleaſe him without it; 
not that virtue and righteouſneſs, if it 
were poſſible to find them without faith, 
could be in themſelves unacceptable to 
God; but that, becauſe without ſuch 
faith there can be no righteouſneſs, there- 
fore neither without it can God poſſibly 
be pleaſed. Righteouſneſs is the only 
means, by which rational beings can ob- 
tain the favour of God; and therefore 
fince faith 18 neceſſary in order to righte- 
ouſneſs, it is conſequently neceſſary to the 
obtaining of the favour of God. He 
that will pleaſe God, muſt come to him 
in the ways of virtue and true. holineſs ; 
and he that cometh to God, muſt firſt be- 
lieve that he is. 

From what has been ſaid upon this 
head, we may eaſily diſhpate the vain 
fears of many pious and ſincere perſons, 
who are very apt to be ſuſpicious of them- 
ſelves that they want true faith, and con- 
ſequently that their religion is vain. Now 


this fear, in ſuch perſons, evidently ariſes 


from want of having a diſtin& notion what 
faith is. They are poſſeſſed of the thing; 
but for want of clearly underſtanding the 
notion, they are hot able to judge rightly 
whether they have it or not. From the 
explication which has now been given of 
that matter, men may eaſily examine 
themſelves, whether they have that faith 
which I have been deſcribing, or no. And 
without entering into-the definition at all, 
there 1s yet a plainer rule given us by our 
Saviour; by us fruits we may know it, 
Wherever the fruits of righteouſneſs and 
true virtue are found, — cannot be 
wanting the root of faith, from which 
thoſe fruits proceed: For he that cometh 
to God, does certainly believe that he is; 
and gives the beſt proof in the world that 
he does ſo. On — whoſoever 
upon examination finds not in his life the 
fruits of righteouſneſs; whatſoever his 
ſpeculative underſtanding may be, yet in 
Chriſtian ſenſe he may be ſure he has 


” 
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it by his 


from 


Seam. II. 
no faith, For if the ſpring, the cauſe, 
the active principle were preſent ; there 
would not be wanting its proper effect. ³ 
Such as the root is, ſuch will be the 
branches. He who ſeriouſſy believes 
that God is; will endeavour to come un- 
to him, in the ways of truth and righte- = 
ouſneſs. | | Ba 
Having thus briefly explained the for. 
mer part of the words; and ſhewn both eei 
what faith is, and how abſolutely neceſ- 7 
ſary ; as without which it is impoſſible to 


pleaſe God, or to come unto him; it re- 1 


mains that I conſider, in the latter part 
of the words, thoſe two fundamental in- 
ſtances or primary objects of faith, laid 
before us by the apoſtle ; namely, thjhe 
being of God, and his relation to us; E 15 
— is, and that be it a rewarder of them XX 
that diligently ſeek bim. The firſt found 
tion of all, and the primary object of fait, 


is the being of God ; he that cometh to God, 


muſt believe that he it. Now the grounds 
or arguments, upon which our faith in 
this particular is built; beſides the evi- 
dence and authority of revelation z are, 
reaſon itſelf, and from the very na- 1 
ture of things, many and various: there 
being hardly any thing in nature, from 


whence the certainty of the being of Gd, 


may not juſtly and reaſonably be deduced. 
Some of the arguments are abſtruſe, and 
require attention; but, when thoroughly "== 
conſidered, conclude moſt ſtrongly to the XR. 
conviction of obſtinate unbelievers. Others i 
are plain, eaſy, and obvious, ſuited to al! 
capacities; always ready at hand to con- 
firm the faith even of the meaneſt under- 7 
ſtandings ; and yet differing from the 7 
former, not in ſtrength, but in being 
more common only. It would be tedious 
to repeat at length upon this head a great 
number of arguments among Chrittians =? 
to whom they have been ſo often urged. 1 
and are ſo well underſtood. But by a 
brief recapitulation, to remind ourſelves 
frequently of things already known, for 7 
the better aſſiſting of our meditations, = 
cannot but in many caſes be very uſeful. 
For me, ſaith St. Paul, to repeat unto you 7 
the ſame things, is not grievous, and for you 
it is ſaſe. To this purpoſe, the numerous 
arguments, which prove (in particular) 
the being of God, may be naturally re- 
duced to the two which follow. "_g 
Firſt, That it is evident, both we our- 7 
ſelves, and all the other beings we know 
in the world, are weak and dependent 
creatures; which neither gave ourſelves - 
being 
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nor can preſerve it by any power 
— that therefore we en- 


ing, 
four own : 


rely owe our being to ſome ſuperior and 


more 
Tc. either muſt be itſelf the firſt cauſe, 
Frhich is the notion of God; or elſe, by 
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werful cauſe; which fuperior 


he ſame argument as before, muſt derive 


from him, and ſo lead us to the know- 
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2X which the 
the being o 


edge of him. If it be ſaid, that we re- 
3 ceived our being from our forefathers b 
n continued natural ſucceſſion, (whic 
however would not in any ſtep have been 


poſſible, without a perpetual providence, ) 


: yet ſtill the argument holds no leſs ſtrong 
concerning the firſt of the whole race; 


that he could not but be made by a ſupe- 
rior intelligent cauſe. If an atheiſt, con- 


© trary to the truth of all hiſtory, ſhall con- 

tend that there may have been, without 
any beginning at all, an eternal ſucceſſion 
of men: yet {till it will be no leſs evident, 
that ſuch a pe 
have been without an eternal ſuperior 
® cauſe; becauſe in the nature of thin 


tual ſucceſſion could not 


themſelves there is manifeſtly no neceſſity, 
that any ſuch ſucceſſion of tranſient be- 


ings, either temporary or perpetual, ſhould. 


have exiſted at all. 
Secondly, 'The other argument, to 

_ part of the proofs of 
God may briefly be reduced, 


is the order and beauty of the world; that 
= exquiſite harmony of nature, by which 
"XX - (as St. Paul expreſſes it, Rom. i. 20.) the 
XX inviſible things of God from the creation of 
thb wworld are clearly ſeen, being underſtood 


yy the things that are made. And this argu- 


ment, as it is infinitely ſtrong to the moſt 
accurate philoſophers, ſoit is alſo ſufficient- 
ly obvious even to the meaneſt capacities. 
Whoſe power was it (Pſal. civ. 2.), that 
framed this beautiful and ſtately fabric, 


this immenſe and ſpacious world? that 
"= fretched out the North over the empty place, 
and hanged the earth 1 


nothing ? ( Job, 
xxvi. 7.). That formed thoſe vaſt and 
numberleſs orbs of heaven (Pal. xix. 1.), 


4 and diſpoſed them into ſuch regular and 


uniform motions (Pſal. cxlvii. 4.) ? that ap- 
e the ſun to rule the day, and the 
oon and the ſtars to govern the night ? 
(Pal. civ. 19.) that ſo adjuſted their ſe- 
veral diftances, as that they ſhould neither 
be ſcorched by heat, nor deſtroyed b 
cold ? that encompaſſed the earth wit 
air ſo wonderfully contrived, as at one 
and the ſame time to ſupport clouds for 
rain, to afford winds for health and traf- 


, | kick, to be proper for the breath of ani- 
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mals by its ſpring, for a—_ ſounds by 
its motion, for tranſmitting light by its 
tranſparency ? that fitted the water to 
afford vapours for rain, ſpeed for traffic, 
and fiſh for nouriſhment and delicacy ? 
that weighed the mountains in ſcales, and 
the hills in a balance ; and adjuſted them 
in their moſt pr places fre fruitful- 
neſs and health? that diverſified the cli- 
mates of the earth into ſuch an agreeable 
variety, that in that great difference, yet 
each one has its proper ſeaſons, day and 
night, winter and ſummer ? that clothed 
the face of the earth with plants and 
flowers, ſo exquiſitely adorned with vari- 
ous and inimitable beauties, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them? that repleniſhed the 
world with animals, ſo different from each 
other in particular, and yet all in the 
whole ſo much alike ? that framed with 
exquiſite workmanſhip the eye for ſeeing, 
and other parts of the del neceſſari 


gs in proportion, without which no erea- 


ture could have long ſubſiſted ? that, be- 
yond all theſe things, endued the ſoul of 
man with far ſuperior faculties z with 
underitanding, judgment, reaſon, and will; 
with faculties whereby in a moſt exalted 
manner God teaches us more than the beaſts 
of the field, and maketh us wiſer than the 


fowols of heaven (Job, xxxv. 11.) ? 


It is commonly alleged by unbelievers, 
that all theſe things are done by ſecond 
cauſes. And ſuppoſe they were, (which 
however is not univerſally true: But ſup- 
pole they were effected by ſecond cauſes,) 
yet how would that diminiſh the neceſſity 
of acknowledging the firſt cauſe ? If 
among men, many things are performed 
by the uſe of inſtruments ; are thoſe things 
therefore ever the leſs juſtly aſcribed to 
the hands which uſed the inſtruments? 
Becauſe every wheel in a watch moves 
only naturally, according to the frame of 
its parts, and the ſtrength which the ſprin 
impreſſes — it; is therefore the ſk1 
of the workman the leſs to be acknow- 
ledged, who adjuſted thoſe very things? 
Or becauſe it is natural for the wheels of 
a watch, or for the rooms of a houſe, to 
be of ſuch particular ſhapes and dimen- 
ſions, does this make it poſſible, that 
therefore they may have been formed ſo 
without any artificer ? All natural, all 
ſecond cauſes, are nothing elſe, but either 
the inanimate motions of ſenſeleſs matter, 
or the voluntary motions of dependent 
creatures. what are theſe, but wy 
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of them the direct operation; and the vidence every vegetable and every the 
other, only the free permiſſion, of Him meanctt animal is perpetually preſerved; 


who ruleth over all? Men's neglecting 


therefore to infer the being of God, from 


every thing they ſee or think of every 
day, is 1n reality as — a ſtupidity as if 
from the conſtant and regular continuance 
of the day-light, men ſhould ceaſe to ob- 
ſerve, that there is ſuch a thing as the 
ſun in the heavens, from whence that 
light proceeds. Nor would it be more 
— to imagine, that the light would 
continue, though the ſun, which cauſes 
it, were extinguiſned; than that the 
effects of nature can regularly go on, 
without the being of God who cauſes 
thoſe effects. To evade this argument 
there is no other poſſible way, but to 
affirm either that all things were produced 
by chance, or that they are all eternal 
neceſſarily of themſelves. As to chance, 
it is evident that is nothing but a mere 


word, or an abſtract notion in our manner 


abſolute neceſſity in their on nature, 
Which that they do not, is evident from 
hence; that there exiſts in the world an 
infinite diverſity of things, whereas neceſ- 
ſity is uniform and without variation. 

Having thus briefly ſhewn that God is; 
it will eaſily follow in the next place, that 
he is and muſt be @ rewarder of them that 
diligently ſeek bim. For he that governs 
the motions of every even the imallet} par- 


ticle of lifeleſs matter, and by whoſe pra- 


without whom, not a ſparrow falls to the 
ground; and with whom, even the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered; ſhall 
he not much more take care of us, O we 
of little faith? Now the proper and prin- 
cipal care or government over rational 
creatures, is the rewarding or puniſhing 
them according to their refoedtive deſerts. 
If therefore God is, (as hath before been 

oved,) and 1s governor of the world ; 
it follows that he muſt be alſo, (ſince 
therein principally all government conſiſts ; 
he muſt be) a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently ſeek him. 

The application of what has been ſaid, 
is briefly ; 1ſt, to ſceptics; and 2dly, to 
believers. 


iſt, To ſuch as are ſcepties or unbe- 


lievers of the being of God, it is adviſe- 
able in the firſt place, that they conſider 
how uncomfortable their opinion is. It is 


refuſe to hear arguments for the truth of 
the moſt deſirable thing in the world 
and will not examine thoſe evidences anc 
proofs of religion, which are really much 
ſtronger than theſe perſons can before- 
hand imagine. And if the proofs were 
much weaker than they are, yet they 
would deſerve at leaſt to ſeriauſly con- 
ſidered; becauſe the hazard on one fide 
is infinitely great, if religion, which they 
reject, be true; whercas on r 
| ere 
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of conceiving things. It has itſelf no real plain, ſuch is the condition of human na- 
being; it is nothing, and can do nothing. ture in this life, that we are continually 
Beides, in the works of God, the fur- ſurrounded with evils which we cannot 
ther men ſearch, and the more diſcoveries prevent, with wants which we are not 
they make, the greater exactneſs they able to ſupply, with infirmities which we 
conſtantly find; whereas in things done cannot remove, with dangers which we This 
either by the art of man, or by what we can no way eſcape. Our enjoyments are the 
call chance, the contrary always is true; ſuch, as are not for one moment ſecure; our lig 
the more they are underſtood, the leſs ac- expectations, of ſuch things as are not in 
curate they appear. Beyond all credulity our own power to accompliſh. We are W 
therefore is the credulouſneſs of atheiſts, apt to grieye, for things we cannot help; 
whoſe belief is ſo abſurdly ſtrong, as to and to be tormented with fears, of what Bo 
believe that chance could make the world, we cannot prevent. And in all theſe 1 
* when it cannot build a houſe ; that chance caſes, there is no ſubſtantial comfort, but T 
ſhould produce all plants, when it cannot in the belief of God; and in the ſingular chi 
paint one landſ{kip ; that chance ſhould ſatisfaction of having Him our friend. Had 1 
form all animals, when it cannot ſo much the thing therefore really in itſelf any 4 
as make a lifeleſs watch. On the other uncertainty, (which is by no means the 4 
hand therefore, if they will affirm that all caſe,) yet it could not but be what every will 
things are eternal; yet ſtill the argument wiſe and reaſonable man muſt deſire and 1 
holds as — as before, that things wiſh might be true, that the world were litt] 
which cannot for any time exilt without governed by a wiſe and juſt and merciful m7 = I 
a cauſe, can much leſs. without a cauſe d. $0 that even ſceptics themſelves 7 uf. : 
exiſt through all time. Unleſs they will cannot but be ſelf-condemned, when they th — 
affirm, that all things exiſt by an internal mock and ſcoff at religion; when they 1 


ere is no hazard at all, if, being received 
as true, it could poſſibly prove to be a 
a "41 miſtake. 


2dly, To ſincere believers, the uſe of 


© what has been ſaid, is; that being once 
= ſatisfied in the main and great truths of 
religion, they ſuffer not themſelves to be 
moved, and their faith in this ' ap? $276 
® ſhaken, by nice and uncertain di 

about particular queſtions of leſs moment. 


putes 


For, which way ſoever many ſuch con- 


troverſies of an abſtruſe and difficult na- 
ture, be determined; yet the great foun- 
dation of religion, upon which a wiſe man 
may always act ſteadily, is laid deep and 
ſure in this plain propoſition, that God it, 


and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 


=XE gently ſcel him. 


— 


SERMON HI. 
By Bis nor PorTEvs. 


On the Cauſes of Unbelief. 


Jonx iii. 19. 


This is the condemnation, that light is come into 


the world, and men loved darkneſs rather than 
light, becauſe their decds were evil, 


1 Wie the ſeveral parts of the text are 


reduced to their proper order ; they 


1 5 give us the four following diſtinct propo- 


litions. 


That light is come into the world. 
That men have preferred darkneſs to 


this light. 
XZ That the reaſon is, becauſe their deeds 
are evil. | 


And that the conſequence of this choice 
will be condemnation. 

It may be worth our while to beſtow a 
little conſideration on each of theſe parti- 
culars, | 

In this enlightened age, it will be 
thought no paradox to aſſert that light is 
eome into the world, The poſition is true 


in more ſenſes than one; but there is only 


one that can ſuit this paſſage. The light 
here meant can be no other than that di- 
vine one of revelation, which brought life 
and immortality (2 Tim. i. 10.) alon 

with it. The Chriſtian diſpenſation 1s 


x conſtantly and uniformly deſcribed in 
holy writ under this figure, from the 
time that the firlt faint glimmerings of it 
== *ppearcd at a diſtance, till it ſhone forth 
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17 
in its full luſtre and glory under the goſ- 
pel. Indeed there ſeems to be ſcarce any 
other image, that could ſo fitly and ad- 
equately repreſent it to us. It is of the 
ſame uſe to the ſpiritual, that the light of 
the ſun is to the natural, world. It gives 
life, health, and vigour, to God's new 
creation; it makes the day of ſalvation 
(2 Cor. vi. 0 to dawn upon us; it opens 
to us the proſpect of another and a better 
life; # ig a light to our feet, and a lantern 
to our paths (Pal. cxix. 105.), and guides 
us in the way to happineſs and glory. 

The next aſſertion contained in the 
text, that men have preferred darkneſs ta 
this light, may ſeem to require a proof. 
To love darkneſs rather than light is ſo op- 
poſite to our nature, ſo inconſiſtent with 
our general manner of 1 that it 
ſeems at firſt incredible. If it really is the 
caſe, ſo perverſe a choice was never made 
but in religion. Every other kind of 
light men catch at with the utmoſt ea» 
gerneſs. The light of the heavens hag 
been ever eſteemed one of the greateſt 
bleſſings that Providence has beſtowed 
upon us, without which, even life itſelf 
would be hardly thought worth poſſeſ- 
ſing. The love of knowledge, that light 
of the mind, appears in us as early, and 
operates in us as ſtrongly, as any one 
principle in our nature; and in every in- 
ſtance, the human underſtanding natu- 
rally lays hold on every opportunity of 
information, and opens itſelf on every ſide 
to let in all the light it is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

How then comes it to paſs, that with a 
mind thus conſtituted, thus thirſting after 
light, men can ſometimes bring themſelves 
to do ſuch violence to their nature, as 
to chuſe darkneſs, in that very point where 
it is of the utmoſt importance to have all 
the light they can poſſibly get; where 
every ſtep muſt lead to happineſs or mi- 
ſery, and every error draw after it the 
moſt fatal and laſting conſequences? Vet 
our Saviour tells us, that this was actually 
the caſe in his days, and would to God 
that daily experience did not ſhow the 
poſſibility of it, in our own ! But when 
we ſee the various artifices with which 
revelation is every day aſſailed; when we 
ſee one man molt ingeniouſly reaſoning us 
out of every ground of certainty, and 
every criterion of truth; involving ſelf- 
evident axioms in obſcurity and confu- 


ſion ; and entangling our underſtandings 
C in 
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in the gloomy intricacies of ſcholaſtic ſub- 
tilty and metaphyſical abſtraction ; when 
we ſee another exhauſting all the powers 
of a moſt fertile genius, in ridiculing the 
diſpenſations of the God that gave it 
making the moſt awful ſubjects of religion 
the conſtant ſport of his licentious wit z 
and continuing to fit with unabated levity 
in the ſeat of the ſcorner, even on the very 
brink of the grave: when we ſee a third, 
with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſincerity 
and good faith, propoſing moſt humbly 
what he calls his doubts and ſcruples, and 
thereby creating them in the minds of 
others ; extolling one part of Chriſtianity 
in order to ſubvert the reſt ; retaining its 
moral precepts, but rejecting its miracles 
and all its characteriſtie doctrines; giving 
an air of ſpeciouſneſs to the wildeſt ſin- 
gularities, by the moſt __— graces of 
compoſition, and inſidiouſly undermining 
the — of the Goſpel, while he 
pretends to defend it: when I ſay our 
adverſaries aſſume ſuch different ſhapes, 
and ſet ſo many engines at work againſt 
us ; what elſe can this mean but to take 
from us all the ſources of religious infor- 
mation, and bring us back again to the 
darkneſs and ignorance of our Pagan an- 
ceſtors? It is to no purpoſe to tell us here 
of the light of nature. It 1s an affront to 
our ſenſes, to offer us that dim taper, in 
the room of the fun of righteouſneſs. (Mal. 
iv. 2.) Whatever may be faid (and a 
eat deal has been ſaid) of the modern 
improvements of ſcience, the diſcoveries 
of philoſophy, and the ſagacity of human 
| reaſon, it is to Revelation only we are 
indebted for the Tuperior light we now 
boaſt of in religion. If nature could ever 
have pointed out to us right principles of 
belief, and rules of pes ir, ſhe might 
have done it long ago; ſhe had four,thou- 
ſand years to do it in before the coming 
of Chriſt. But what little progreſs was 
made in this vaſt ſpace of time; what 
egregious miſtakes were committed, not 
only in the ſpeculative doctrines of reli- 
gion, but in ſome of the moſt eſſential 
points of practical morality, I need not 
remind you. How comes it then to pals, 
that this blind guide 1s at laſt become ſo 
uick-ſighted ? How comes her eye on 
a ſudden ſo ſtrong and clear, as to ſee into 
the perfections and will of God, to pene- 
trate into the dark regions of futurity, to 
take in at one view the whole compaſs of 
eur duty, and the whole extent of our ex- 
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iſtence ? It is plain ſome friendly hand 
muſt have removed the film from her eyes; 
and what, other hand could this be than 
that gracious beneficent one, which gave 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame 
which helped the impotence, and healed 
the infirmity, of nature, in every inſtance, 
in none more than ip this? It is in. ſhort 
from the ſacred ſources of the Goſpel, 
that reaſon drew that light ſhe now en- 
joys. Let then men walk, if they will 
be ſo perverſe, by this liſſer light (Gen. 
i. 16.), which was only intended to rule the 
night (ib.) of heatheniſm ; but let them 
be ſo honeſt as to confeſs that it is only a 
borrowed, a refle&ed light; that it owes 
much the greateſt part of its preſent luſ- 
tre to that greater, that better liglit of 
the Goſpel, whoſe province it is to govern 
the day (Gen. 1. 16.), and to lighten every 
man that cometh into the world. (John i. 9). 
Let us however ſuppoſe for a moment 
(what can never be proved) that man- 
kind arenowmuch better abletoinveſtigate 
truth, and to find out their duty by them- 
ſelves, than they were in former ages; 
and that reaſon can give us (the utmoſt 
it ever did or can pretend to give) a per- 
fect ſyſtem of morality. But what will 
this avail us, utileſs it could be ſhewn that 
man is alſo perfect and uncorrupt ? A re- 
ligion that contained nothing more than a 
perfe& ſyſtem of morality, might perhaps 
ſuit an angel ; but it is only one part, it 
is only a fabordinate part, of the religion 
of a man and a ſinner, It would be but 
very poor conſolation to a criminal going 
to execution, to put into his hands a com» 
plete collection of the laws of his country, 
when the poor wretch perhaps expected a 
reprieve, It could ſerve no other purpoſe 
than to embitter his agonies, and make 


him ſee more clearly the juſtice of his con- 


demnation. If you chuſe to do the un- 
happy man a a ſervice, and to give him 
any ſubſtantial comfort, you muſt aſſure 
him that the offence, for which he was 

oing to die was forgiven him ; that his 
| Awe was reverſed ; that he would not 
only be reſtored to his prince's favour, 
but put in a way of preſerving it for the 


future; and that if his conduct afterwards 
was honeſt and upright, he ſhould be 


deemed capable of enjoying the higheſt 
honours in his maſter's kingdom. But 
no one could tell him this, or at leaſt he 
would credit no one that did; except he 
was commiſſioned and authorized by the 
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prinoe himſelf, to tell him ſo. He might 

ſtudy the laws in his hands till the very 
moment of his execution, without ever 
finding out from them that he ſhould ob- 
tain a pardon. 

Such, the ſcriptures inform us, was the 
ſtate of man before Chriſt came into the 
world. He had fallen from his 1 8 
innocence. He was a rebel againſt God 
and obnoxious to his wrath. The ſen- 
tence of death had paſſed upon him, and 
he had no plea to offer to arreſt the exe- 
cution of it. Reaſon, you lays gives him 
a perfect rule to walk by. But he has 
already tranſgreſſed this rule; and if even 
this tranſgreſſion were cancelled, yet if 
left to himſelf, he may tranſgreſs it again 
the next moment. He is uneaſy under 
his ſentence, he wants forgiveneſs for the 
paſt, aſſiſtance for the future; and till you 
can give him this, it is an inſult upon his 
miſery to talk to him of a perfect rule of 
action. If this be all that reaſon can 

ive him (and it is really much more than 
it can give him) he muſt neceſſarily have 
a to Revelation. God only knows, 
and God only can tell, whether he will 
forgive, and upon what terms he' will for- 
give the offences done againſt him; what 
mode of worſhip he requires ; what helps 
he will afford us; and what condition he 
will place us in hereafter. All this God 
aCtually has told us in the Goſpel. It was 
to tell us this, He ſent his Son into the 
world, whoſe miſſion was confirmed by the 
higheſt authority, by ſigns from Heaven, 
and miracles on earth; whoſe life and 
doctrine are delivered down to us by the 
moſt unexceptionable witneſſes, who ſealed 
their teſtimony with their blood ; who 
were too curious and incredulous to be 
themſelves impoſed upon, too honeſt and 
ſincere, too plain and artleſs, to impoſe 
upon others, | 

What then can be the reaſon that men 
Aill refuſe to ſee, and perſiſt in loving dark- 
neſs rather than light ? They will tell you 
perhaps, that it is becauſe the Goſpel is 
full of incredible myſteries ; but our Sa- 
viour tellsyou, and hetells you much truer, 
that it 1s becauſe their deeds are evil. The 
myſteries and difficulties of the Goſpel 
can be no real objection to any man that 
conſiders what myſteries accur, and what 
inſuperable objections may be ſtarted, in 
almoſt every branch of human knowledge; 
and how often we are obliged, in our moſt 
unportant temporal concerns, to decide 
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and to act upon evidence, incumbered 
with far greater difficulties than any that 
are to be found in ſcripture. If we can 
admit no religion that is not free from 
myſtery, we muſt, I doubt, be content 


without any religion at all. Even the 


religion of nature itſelf, the whole conſti- 
tution both of the natural and the moral 
world, is full of myſtery ; and the greateſt 
myſtery of all would be, if, with ſo many 
irreſiſtible marks of truth, Chriſtianity 
ſhould at laſt prove falſe. It is not then 
becauſe the Goſpel has too little light for 
theſe men that they reject it, but becauſe it 
has too much. For every one that doth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, leſt 
his deeds ſhould be N (John iu. 20.) 
The light of the Goſpel is too prying and 
inquiſitive for ſuch an one. It reveals 
certain things which he could wiſh to 
conceal from all the world, and if poſſible 
from himſelf. Nor is this all; it not only 
reveals, but it reproves them. It ſtrikes 
him with an evidence he cannot bear; an 
evidence not only of its own truth, but of 
his unworthy conduct. The Goſpel does 
indeed offend him; but it is not his un- 
derſtanding, it is his conſcience, that is 
ſhocked; he could eaſily credit what ic 
requires him to believe ; but he cannot, 
or rather he will not, practiſe what it 
commands him to do. 

It is plain that ſuch a man cannot poſ- 
ſibly admit a Revelation that condemns 
him; and it is as plain that the man of vir- 
tue cannot ſpurn the hand that is graciouſ- 
ly ſtretched out to reward him. If he is a 
truly virtuous man, that is, one who ſin- 
cerely labours to know his duty, and ſin- 
cerely intends to perform it, he cannot but 
wiſh for more light to guide him in the in- 
veſtigation, more aſſiſtance to ſupport him 
in the diſcharge of it, more happineſs to 
crown his e Aale in it, than bare rea- 
ſon alone can afford him. This is what all 
the beſt and wiſeſt Heathens moſt ardently 
deſired, what nature has been continually 
looking out for with the utmoſt earneſt- 
neſs of expectation. When with a mind 
thus diſpoſed he fits down to examine the 
Goſpel, ſuggeſt to me the leaſt ſhadow of 
a reaſon why he ſhould reje& it. He 
finds in it a religion, pure, holy, and be- 
nevolent, as the God that gave it. He 
finds not only its moral precepts, but 
even its ſublimeſt myſteries, calculated to 
promote internal ſanctity, vital piety, uni- 
verlal . He finds it through- 
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out To great and noble, ſo congenial to 
the fineſt feelings, and moſt generous ſen- 
timents of his foul ; that he cannot but 
wiſh it may be true; and never yet, I be- 
eve, did any good man wiſh it to be true, 
but he actually found it ſo. He ſees in it 
every expectation of nature anſwered, 
every infirmity ſupported, every want ſup- 
plied, every terror diſſipated, every hope 
confirmed ; nay, he ſees that God has 
done exceeding abundantly above all that 
he could either aſk or think ; that he has 
given him (what reaſon could hardly have 
the idea of) eternal happineſs in a life to 
come. Will this man /ove darkneſs rather 
than that light ? Will he chuſe to purſue 
virtue with much pains, little ſucceſs, and 
no other wages thau death; or to be led 
to her through a ſafe and eaſy path by an 
infallible guide, who does not deſire him 
to ſerve God for nought ? 

Let me not however be underſtood to 
aſſert, or to repreſent the text as aſſert- 


ing, that all unbelievers are without ex- 


ception abſolutely wicked men. There 
are ſome, no doubt, who lead, what is 
called, good moral lives. Vet, if you ex- 
amine even theſe very ſtrictly, you will, I 
believe, ſeldom find that their virtue is fo 
pure, ſo uniform, ſo extenſive, ſo com- 
plete in all the ſeveral branches of duty, 
as that of a truly devout Chriſtian. And 
it ſhould be obſerved alſo, that men may 
reject the Goſpel, not only becauſe they 
are diſſolute in their conduct, but for va- 
rious other reaſons: becauſe, perhaps, 
they are too buſy, or too idle, to examine 
carefully into the truth; becauſe, like 
Gallio, they care for none of theſe things, 
and like him, drive them away with con- 
tempt from the judgment ſeat (Acts xviii. 
16.) of their own mind; becauſe they 
give themſelves up to a warm lively ima- 
gination ; and are impatient to ſhew that 
they have more depth of thought, more 
freedom of ſpirit, and elevation of mind, 
than the reſt of the world; becauſe, in 
fine, they are ambitious to ſigure at the 
head of a ſect, to enjoy the delightful 


triumph of beating down long-eſtabliſhed” 


opinions, and erecting upon their ruins a 


little favourite ſyſtem of their own. Now 


all theſe cauſes of infidelity, though leſs 
culpable than downright profligacy, are 
yet evidently great faults, and indicate 
more or leſs a depraved turn of mind; and 
from immoralities of this kind at leaſt 
ſearce any ſceptics are entirely free. Or, 


there be ſuch a thing as a true Revela- 


will condemn you for the wrong conduct 


of your underſtanding. 


Serm. III. 
admit that ſome are; yet theſe inſtances 


are confeſſedly very rare; and a prudent 
man would no more chuſe to embark his 


he would venture to walk in the dark 
amidſt rocks and precipices, becauſe ſome 
perhaps have done it without receiving 
any harm. In general, therefore, the 
ground of unbeliet laid down by our Sa- 
viour in the text, is undoubtedly a true 
one; and if a man ſhuns the light, it is 
an almoſt certain ſign that his deeds are, 
in ſome ſenſe or other, in a greater or a 
leſs degree, evil, and conſequently his con- 
demnation juſt. 

Yet how can this be, you will perhaps 
ſay? Can God puniſh his creatures for 
walking by that light which he himſelf 
has ſet up in their own minds, though he 
has at the ſame time perhaps revealed a 
fuller light from Heaven? Moſt certainly 
he can; for the very ſame reaſon that a 
prince might puniſh his ſubjects for act- 
ing by the law of nature ; inſtead of go- 
verning themſelves by the civil laws of the 
land. It is not a matter of indifference, 
whether you embrace Chriſtianity or not. 
Though reaſon could anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of Revelation, (which is far, very 
far from being the caſe), yet you are not 
at liberty to make it your ſole guide, if 


morality on ſo precarious a bottom, than q 9 25 
9 
1 


tion. We are the ſubjects of the Al- 
mighty: and whether we will acknow- 
ledge it or not, we live, and cannot but 
live, under his government. His will is 
the law of his kingdom. If he has made 
no expreſs declaration of his will, we muſt 
collect it as well as we can from what we 
know of his nature and our own. But if 
he has expreſsly declared his will, that is 
the law we are to be governed by. We 
may indeed refuſe to be governed by it 
but it 1s at our peril if we do; for if it 
proves to he a true declaration of his will, 
to reject it 18 rebellion. | 

But to reject or receive it, you may al- 
ledge, is not a thing in your own power. 
Behef depends not on your will, but your 
underſtanding. And will the righteous 
judge of the earth condemn you for want 
of underſtanding? No ; but he may and 


It is not indeed 
in your power to believe whatever you 
pleaſe, whether credible or incredible; 
but it is in your power to conſider tho- 
roughly, whether a ſuppoſed et: 
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of attention on the evidence before 
It is in your power to examine it with an 
carneſt deſire to find out the truth, and a 
"XX frm reſolution to embrace it wherever 


power to beſtow a greater or leſs degree 
ou. 


ou do find it; or on the contrary, to 

ring with you a heart full of incorrigi- 
ble L or invincible prepoſſeſſions. 
Have you then truly and honeſtly done 
every thing that is confeſſedly in your 
power, towards forming a right judge- 
ment of revelation? Have you ever laid 
before yourſelf in one view the whole col- 


lective evidence of Chriſtianity: the con- 


ſiſtence, harmony, and connection, of all 
its various parts; the long chain of pro- 
phecies undeniably compleated in it ; the 
aſtoniſhing and well-atteſted miracles that 
attended it; the perfect ſanctity of its 
author; the purity of its precepts; the 
ſublimity of its doctrines; the amazing 
rapidity of its progreſs; the illuſtrious 
company of confeſſors, ſaints, and mar- 
tyrs, who died to confirm its truth; to- 
gether with an inſinite number of colla- 
teral proofs and ſubordinate circum- 
ſtances, all concurring to' form ſuch a 
body of evidence, as no other truth in the 
world can ſhew ; ſuch as muſt neceſſarily 
bear down, by its own weight and mag- 
fitude, all trivial objections to particular 
parts ? Surely theſe things are not trifles ; 
ſurely they at leaſt demand ſeriouſneſs and 
attention. Have you then done the 
Goſpel this common piece of juſtice ? 
Have you ever ſat down to conſider it 
with impartiality and candour; without 
any favourite vice or early prejudice, 
without any fondneſs for applauſe, or 
novelty, or refinement, to miſlead you ? 
Have you examined it with the ſame care 
and diligence that you would examine a 
title to an eſtate ? 
proper books? Have you read the de- 
fences of revelation as well as the attacks 
upon it? Have you in difficult points ap- 
plied for the opinion of wiſe and learned 
friends; juſt as you would conſult the 


ableſt lawyers he mol property was 


concerned, or the \moſt {kilful phyſicians 
when your life was at ſtake ? If you can 


truly ſay, that you have done all theſe 


things; if you have faithfully beſtowed 
on theſe enquiries, all the leiſure and 
abilities 27 are maſter of, and called in 
every help within your reach, there is 


= little danger of any material doubts re- 
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ave you enquired for 
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maining upon your mind. But if after 
all there ſhould, be not afraid ; truſt in 
God and be at peace ; if your own heart 
condemn younot, then may you have confidence 
towards God, (1 John iii. 21.) You 
are in the hands of a gracious Maſter, 
who will not require more of you than 
you are able to perform. To the modeſt, 
the humble, the diligent, the virtuous 
enquirer; who labours after conviction, 
but cannot thoroughly arrive at it; who 
never attempts or wiſhes to infuſe his 
ſcruples into others; who earneſtly 
ſtrives, who fervently prays, for more 
light and ſtrength ; crying out with all 
the paſſionate ſincerity of an honeſt heart, 
Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief, 
(Mark ix. 24.); to him every equit- 
able allowance will undoubtedly be made, 
every inſtance of compaſſionate tenderneſs 
be ſhown. For like as a father pitieth his 
own children, even ſo is the Lord merci 

to them that fear him. (Pf. ciii. 31.) 
But to them who neither fear nor 

him; to the bold unbeheving libertine, 
who 1s againſt the goſpel, becauſe the 
goſpel is againſt him; to the man of 
pride and paradox, who burns to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf from the vulgar by the no- 


velty of his opinions, and would diſdain 


to fallow the common herd of mankind, 
even though he knew they were leading 
him to heaven; to the ſubtle minute 
philoſopher, who refines away every dic- 
tate of common ſenſe, and is loſt in the 
dark profound of his own, wretched ſo- 
phiſtry ; to the buffoon, who laughs and 
takes pains to make all the world laugh 
at every thing ſerious and ſacred; to the 
indolent, negligent, ſuperficial, free- 
thinker, who reads a little, takes for 
granted. a great deal, and underſtands 
nothing thoroughly; to the man of plea- 
ſure and amuſement, who treats all theſe 
things with a giddy, wanton, contemptu- 
ous, levity; and thinks that the whole 
fabric of revelation may be overturned, 
by a ſilly cavil, or a profane jeſt, thrown 
dut in the gay moments of convivial 
mirth: to theſe I ſay, and all like theſe, 
the Almighty will one day moſt aſſuredly 
ſhow, that his gracious offers of ſalvation 
are not to be deſpiſed, and trampled ups 

on, and ridiculed with impunity. 
Conſider then, you, who reje&t the 
Goſpel (if any ſuch be here), conſider, I 
entreat you, on what grounds you reject 
it; and think a little ſeriouſly on theſe 
DRE ©. things 
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things once more in your lives, before 
you reſolve never to think again. Look 
well into your own hearts and ſee whe- 
ther you are really, what perhaps you 
profeſs to be, unbelievers on conviction, 
or whether you have taken up your infi- 
delity, as ſome do their faith, upon 
truſt, It becomes not ws to judge you 
uncharitably ; but indeed it becomes you 
to examine yourſelves very ſtrictly. You 
may eaſily deceive the world ; you may, 
if you pleaſe, deceive yourſelves ; but 
God you cannot deceive. He, to whom 
all hearts are open as the day, he knows 
whether you are conſcientious and honeſt 
doubters, or careleſs, prejudiced, pro- 
fane deſpiſers, of his word. It ts a ſmall 
thing for you to be judged of man's judge- 
ment; he that judgeth you is the Lord, 
(1 Cor. iv. 3, 4.) ; and by the unerring 
rules of his juſtice you muſt finally ſtand 
or fall. Think then whether you can 

face that juſtice without diſmay ; whe- 
ther you can boldly plead before the tri- 
bunal of Chriſt the ſincerity of your un- 
belief as a bar to your condemnation, 
That plea may poſſibly in ſome caſes be a 

ood one, God grant it may in yours ! 
But remember this one thing ; that you 
_ your own . ſouls upon the truth 
It. 
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SERMON IV. 
By AkrCHBiSHOP SECKER, 


On Religious Myſtery. 


Devr. xxix. 29, 


The ſecret things belong unto the Lord our God: 
but thoſe things, which are revealed, belong 
unio us and to our children for ever; that we 
may do all the words of this law, 


7" 1s one material conſideration, amongſt 

many, in favour of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Scriptures, that they preſerve 
throughout ſo due a medium in the diſ- 
coveries, which they make, of Divine 
truths, as to direct the faith and practice 
of men without indulging their curioſity. 
The writings of — 2 laſts would have 
courſe have been overrun with myſteries : 
and much fuller of explanations, that 
would make them ſtill more obſcure, than 


of the plain doctrines of piety and morals. 


Faith without works is dead. (James 11, 


CTURES. Serm. IV. 


Impoſtors would never have neglected to 
recommend themſelves by doing us ſo 
ſingular a pleaſure, as that of hw - us 
into all the arcana of heaven. Both 
would have entertained us, as they very 
ſafely might, with long and aſtoniſhing 
accounts of the eſſence of God, the or- 
ders and employments of inviſible beings, 
of the conntile of Providence in the go- 
vernment both of them and us, of the 
particulars in which the future happinets 
and miſery of man will conſiſt. Now on 
the contrary, of theſe matters holy writ 
gives no other than brief, imperfect, ge- 
neral notices: and thoſe merely in ſub- 
ſervience to the far leſs agreeable ſub 
jets, of our duties to God, each other, 
and ourſelves. 

Thus it delivers predictions of future 
events : not for the vain amuſement of 
the inquiſitive : but partly for direction, 
warning, or encouragement to particular 
nations and ages: partly to eſtabliſh the 
truth of revelation, in all nations and. 
ages, by their accompliſhment, It con- 
tains alſo ſupernatural doctrines: but 
fuch only as make the ground-work, 
more or leſs, of our obligations, or our 
hopes. Theſe it was 1 requiſite 
for us to know: and accordingly they are 
notified to us: but without any art uſed 
to render the ſtrangeſt of them plauſible 
or any care taken to gratify us with full 
information about them, or to ſhew us 
why it is withheld. The articles of be- 
lief are laid down with the utmoſt ſim- 
plicity : our aſſent to them is required on 
the teſtimony of God : and when once 
we have been told enough to regulate our 
practice, we are only told farther, that, 


20.) A grievous diſappointment to our 
wiſhes undoubtedly : but ſtill our reaſon 
mult allow, that this is the proper con- 
duct of the Lord of all to his creatures ; 
and we find it to be his perpetual conduct 
from the beginning of the Bible to rhe 
end. What our correſponding duty 18, 
we are taught in ſeveral places; but no 
where ſo diſtinctly and fully, as in the 
text: which conveys as neceſſary inſtrue- 
tion, to this day, as it did originally, 
though relating in part to different 
gre And happy would men always 
ave been made, and happy might they 
become yet, by the obſervance of its 
rules. Theſe are i 
I. That we fhould never pry into mat- 

; f ters, 
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turally 


Peter on a different occaſion, 


ters, which infinite Wiſdom hath con- 
cealed. For the ſecret things belong unto 


= the Lord our God. 


II. That we ſhould receive with at- 
© tentive humility whatever it communi- 
For thoſe things which are re- 


7 ver. ; 
III. That we ſhould allow every di- 


vine truth its due influence on our be- 


4 * haviour. For we are to learn them, that 


due may do all the cord of this law. 
* "Theſe are the maxims,. which ought to 
be eſtabliſhed in our minds, before we ex- 
amine into any particular doctrine: and 
the previous thought, how particular doc- 
ed by them, up to 
de avoided as far as is poſſible. They 
= ſhould be explained without partiality, 
= embraced without jealouſy, and their ge- 
nuine conſequences admitted, whatever 
they may prove to be, 

1. That we ſhould never pry into mat- 
ters, which infinite Wiſdom hath con- 
cealed. For we ſhall ſeldom, if at all, be 
wiſer for ſuch inquiries : we ſhall never 
be happier or better: and we ſhall uſually 
be more wretched and leſs innocent. 

In what reaſon or experience diſcovers 
to us, farther ſpeculations or trials may 
produce new diſcoveries. But of articles 
depending on mere revelation, as we 
could have diſcerned nothing without it, 
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we ſhall be able to diſcern very little, if 


any thing beyond it. In the ſhorteſt 


and ſeemingly moſt obvious conſequences, 


out of our reach, we muſt be ex- 
= ceedingly liable to miſtakes: and ventur- 
ing far into the dark, is the ſure way to 
* ſtumble. Another ſtate may probably 
withdraw the veil, and acquaint us clearly 
and familiarly with what now perplexes 
= our reaſonings, and wearies our conjec- 
> tures. Let us wait then contentedly for 


# 
Fi 
f 
drawn concerning * that lie na- 
5 
? 


the time, which of neceſſity we muſt 


5 comfort, which our Saviour gave St. 
What J do 
* thou knoweft not now ; but thou ſhalt know 
= hereafter, (John xiii. 7.) Yet even then, 
truths will remain, the full comprehen- 
= tion of which muſt for ever be impoſſible, 


7 
wait for: and apply to ourſelves the 
; 
. 
0 
: 


not only to us, but to the higheſt crea- 
tures of that almighty Being, one of 
2X whole diſtinctions, inculcated in Scrip- 


ture, is, God only wife, (Rom. xvi. 27. 
þ Tim. i. 17, Jude 75 His 8 
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and attributes being unlimited, his 
works and providence reaching through 
immenſity and eternity, the greateſt ad- 
vances of finite beings, muſt be infinite- 
ly diſtant from a complete underſtanding 
of them. Canſt thou by ſearching find out 
God? Canſt thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection? It is high as heaven : what 


' canſt thou do ? deeper than bell: what 


canſt thou know ? The meaſure thereof is 
longer than the earth, and broader than the 
fea. (Job xi. 7, 8, 9.) 

But could inquiry add more to our 
knowledge, than it can: would it in- 
creaſe our happineſs? We meet with dif- 
ficulties, and ſhould be glad of ſolutions: 
we enter a little way into a ſubject; ſee 
that vaſtly more lies behind, and earneſt- 
ly long to be maſters of it. But if we 
were ſo, are we at all ſure, whether freſh 
doubts and queſtions, more embarraſſing 
perhaps than the preſent, might not im- 
mediately ariſe from thence ?- We find it 
ſo in the viſible world, where we had leſs 


ground to expect it. New facts are dai 


obſerved, new properties of bodies diſ- 
covered, new deductions made from 
them: and what is the conſequence ? 
Why, that the ſcheme of things appears 
deeper and leis fathomable, for every ſtep 
we take in hopes of getting to the bottom 
of it. In all likelihood therefore the 
ſame 1s the caſe of the ſpiritual world 
too : and, by knowing more of it, we 
ſhould be farther from being ſatisfied 
than ever, if our ſatisfaction depends on 
knowing all. The ſyſtem of ** is 
fully taught us by common reaſon, and 
the plain parts of Scripture The de- 
fence of it is conducted moſt prudently by 
owning our 833 where we are ig- 
norant, which gives ng advantages; 
whereas affectation of the contrary gives 
many. The practice of it conſiſts, not 
in filling our heads with unneceſſary ſpe- 
culations, but applying our hearts to ne- 
ceſſary duties. The rewards of it are an-. 
nexed to believing and doing what is re- 
quired of us: and how can we be the 
better then for aiming at more ? 

Indeed we ſhall ſcarcely avoid being 
much the worſe. By engaging in mat- 
ters, of which we are unqualified to 
judge, we ſhall be in danger of judging 
materially Wrong; either miſtaking the 
nature, or even denying the truth of reli- 

ion, like thoſe of old, who, profeſſing 
themſelves to be wiſe, became fools. (Rom. 

C4 1. 22.) 
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1. 22.) And the errors, into which we 
may thus fall, will be the leſs excuſable, 
as they will proceed from our own raſh- 
' neſs, Beſides, the more intent perſons 
are on purſuing their theories, the leſs 
time, and uſually the leſs concern, they 
will have for performing their obliga- 
tions: excepting, it may be, ſome fan- 
ciful ones, which they have built on their 
imagined diſcoveries :; reſembling thoſe 
evorſhippers of angels, whom St. Paul 
charges with intruding into things, which 
they Jad not ſcen, being vainly puffed up by 
their fleſhly minds. yur ii. 18.) Super- 
fluous inquiſitiveneſs is indeed ſometimes 
accompanied with exceſſive diffidence: 
and then, though leſs criminal, it pro- 
duces moſt tormenting anxieties. But 
commonly it proceeds from a degree of 
that irreverent vanity, which poſſeſſed our 
parent Eve, and colt mankind fo dear, 
of invading ſuch knowledge, as God 
hath reſerved to himſelf, inſtead of ac- 
quieſcing cheerfully in ſo much as he 
hath imparted. 
Then with thisundutiful ſpirit eaſily aſ- 
Tociates itſelf a ſtill more miſchievous one, 
of uncharitableneſs and ſpiritual tyranny. 
For when once men are aſſuming enough 
to determine, out of their own inven- 
tions, things, which their Maker hath 
not determined, the next natural ſtep is, 
to contend for them far more earneſtly, than 
for the faith once delivered to the ſaints, 
{Jude 3.) : caſting off Chriſtian love, re- 
ſing communton or toleration, and too 
often renouncing common humanity, to 
all who differ from them. And therefore 
the Apoſtle gives Timothy, at the ſame 
time, theſe two directions: Follow 
righteouſneſs, charity, peace, with them that 
eall on the Lord out of a pure heart. But 
Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions (and nothing 
is more unlearned, than diſputing in the 
dark) avoid ; knowing that they do gender 
riſes. (2 Tim. ii. 22, 23.) 
On all accounts then we ſhould keep 
cloſe to plain reaſon and plain ſcripture : 
let our aſſent be determinate, as far as 
they are undeniably ſo; but make no de- 


ciſion concerning what is doubtful, in- 


vent no groundleſs hypotheſis to clear up 
what is obſcure, nor carry on too lon 
chains of argument from what ſeems the 
moſt evident. I conclude this head with 
that excellent advice of the ſon of Sirach. 
Seek not out the things that are too hard for 
#hee, neither ſearch the things that are above 
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thy flrength. But what it commanded thee, 9 Wn 
think thereupon with reverence : for it is 
not needful for thee to ſee with thine eyes the 


Serm. IV. 


things which are in ſecret. Be not curious 


in unneceſſary matters : for more things are 
ſhewed unto thee, than men underſtand. 


Many are deceived by their own vain opi- 
nion e and an evil ſuſpicion hath overthrown 
their judgement. Without eyes thou ſhalt 
want light : profeſs not therefore the knows« 
ledge that thou haſt not. 
21—25.) 


II. The next rule, which Moſes gives, 


is, that we ſhould receive, with attentive 


humility, whatever infinite wiſdom com- 9 


municates to us. For thoſe things, which 

are revealed, belong to us and to our children 

for ever, | 
Indeed let any propoſition be delivered 


to us, as coming from God or from man, 


we can believe it no farther than we un- 3 


derſtand it : and therefore if we do not. 
underſtand it at all, we cannot beheve it 
at all; I mean, explicitly : but only be 
perſuaded, that it contains ſome truth or 
other, though we know not what, 
gain, were any doctrine laid down, 
which we clearly ſaw to be ſelf-contradic- 
tory, or otherwiſe abſurd, that could 
never be an object of our faith. For 
there is no poſſibility of admitting, upon 
any authority, a thing for true, which 
we evidently perceive to be falſe. Nor 
would calling ſuch doQrines myſterious 
mend the matter in the leaſt. For indeed 
there is no myſtery in them: they are as 
plain, as any in nature; as plainly con- 
trary to truth, as any thing elſe is agree- 
able to it. | | 
But if our aſſent be required to a pro- 
poſition, which hath ſome meaning and 
no inconſiſtency in it, and 1s undeniably 
aſſerted in a revelation well proved : but 
only we have no other evidenee for it; 
nor ſhould of ourſelves ever have imagin- 
ed any ſuch thing, indeed ſhould have 
thought it very unlikely; and fill cangot 
thoroughly comprehend it; or diſcover, 
or ſo much as gueſs at, the reaſons, the 
manner, the circumſtances, of what we 
are taught: all this is abſolutely no 
foundation for diſbeheving it. Nay, 
though we ſhould ſee difficulties and ob- 
jections againſt it, which we could not 
particularly anſwer, we ſhould allow them 
only their proper weight: which may be 
far overbalanced by the general atteſta« 
tions given of its divine authority. , 
© or 
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: x T For that God is able to communicate and therefore are not required to believe 
* 15 any important truths to us, which we any thing in relation to them. 
es the ee no means of knowing otherwiſe, Again: in the frame of nature and the 
rious 


Woncerning his own nature, his deſigns fcheme of providence we diſcern indeed. 
Ind diſpenſations, concerning the inhabi- evident proofs. of wiſdom and goodnels : 
W:nts of the inviſible world, and our fu- but with innumerable particulars inter- 
ure ſtate in it, can no more be doubted, mixed, which we perceive not to be at all 
an whether we ourſelves, according to uſeful, or the creation any way the better 
pur various knowledge of men and things, for them, Yet we never think of except- 
Fre able to give unexpected and ſervice- ing theſe from amongſt the works of 


ver, 


beheld, ſaith the 


preacher, all the work 


Further yet: ſhould a revelation con- 


. iii. able notices one to another. And that God: never doubt of their having a real, 

oe ſhould underſtand nothing farther of though unknown, ſubſerviency to valu- 
gives, his ſecrets than is unfolded to us, nor be able ends. Why, juſt ſo in the 3 rf 
entive capable of anſwering many queſtions, revelation: look upon the ry; plan, 
com- chat may be aſſced about them, otherwiſe and it is undeniably adapted to promote 
which than by confeſſing our ignorance, is ſo the Divine honour, and human virtue and 
ildren far from being a * againſt their being happineſs: but how ſome points are con- 
2 really his, that it is a neceſſary conſe- ducive to them, we ſee leſs clearly, or 
vered quence of it: ſo far from being ſtrange perhaps not at all. Vet ſtill, as they are 
man, in ſupernatural things, that it is common parts of a ſyſtem confeſſedly good, and 
1 0 in natural ones. In ſeveral articles of clearly proved; and we cannot expect to 
> not revealed religion, we believe things of comprehend all the ſecret connexions and 
eve it which we know not the manner or the references in God's moral government of 
ly be RT reaſons. But is it there alone, that we us, which extends to eternity, and ma 
thor RF do ſo? In the whole of God's creation, extend to worlds far out of our ſight ; it 
what, © what do we meet with, that is not, more is unreaſonable beyond expreſſion, to re- 
own, or leſs, of the ſame ſort? We know not fuſe believing any thing, till we know the 
adic- | 1 the eſſence of our own mind, nor the pre- ground of every thing : and to deny that 
could "XZ ciſe diſtinctions of its ſeveral faculties : implicit faith to our Maker in ſome few 
For 5 and why then ſhould we hope to com- inſtances, which we are obliged in ſo 
upon  Þ ; prehend, or deny becauſe we cannot com- many to have in one another. Scornful 
hich = prehend, the perſonal characters, which, rejection of doctrines, that have all the 
Nor we are told, exiſt in the ſubſtance of the outward marks of his authority, merely 
rious godhead? We know not, how the ſoul becauſe we cannot inveſtigate the inward 
deed and fleſh is one man: what wonder if we reaſons or complete ſcheme of them, 
re as know not, how God and man is one would be ſhocking irreverence in the 
con- Chriſt? (Ath, Creed.) We are igno- higheſt of his creatures: and much worſe 
gree- rant how the viciſſitudes of day and night, doth it become our low rank of being, 
| 'n ſummer and winter, are produced: how and the lamentable weakneſs of our de- 
Pro- the fruits of the earth nouriſh us: how, generate faculties. Hardly do wwe gueſs 
and bodies cohere, or impel each other: how Wi at things, that are upon earth, and 
ably 2 our ſeveral ſenſations are performed: how Dith labour do we find the things, that are 
but . we move an hand or an eye, though it is before use but the things that are in hea- 
rit; our own doing. Familiar as theſe things wen, who hath ſearched out? And thy 
g1n- are ; the manner of them, when examin- counſel who hath known, except thou give 
have ed to the bottom, hath obſcurities, which eviſdom, and ſend thy holy ſpirit from 
not the moſt learned will never penetrate. J above? (Wild. ix. 16.) 

| b 
2 


the 2. God, that is done under the ſun. tain aſſertions, that appear in themſelves 
we hough a man labour to ſeek it out, yet ſhall unlikely; and liable to objections, that 
no he not NR it : yea farther, though a wiſe we are at a loſs how to ſolve: even this, 
ays man think to know it, yet ſhall he not be though perhaps it might juſtly, in certain 
ob- able. (KEccl, viii. 19.) Surely then we caſes, weaken our ata, yet would by 
not may content ourſelves to a& in matters no means be ſufficient to prevent or de- 
hem of faith, as in thoſe of ſenſe : and be- {troy it. Some difficulties may 5 298 
be lieve what we do underſtand, the thing us, merely for want of the knowledge, 
{tas itſelf in general; though many circum- that other men have. Some ſubjects, as 
0 RKances remain, which we underitand not, far as we can judge, have difficulties on, 
ar | 


every 


26 


every poſſible ſuppoſition: which there- 
fore, lying equally againſt all, cannot be 
urged againſt any one in particular: for 
ſomething muſt be true. Many points, 
which our own reaſon proves to us, for 
example, concerning the attributes of 
God, natural and moral, are embarraſſed 
with perplexities belonging to them, as 
hard to be unravelled, as any thing that 
Scripture teaches, on theſe or any other 
heads. Indeed whenever a finite mind 
hath an infinite object before it; or one, 
which, though limited, is too large for 
its graſp, the moſt accurate arguments 
upon it will thwart one another. 
Throughout the material world are facts, 
of which, on proper teſtimony, we are 
very jultly perſuaded, though we cannot 
an{wer halt the objections, that a ſubtle 
reaſoner a againſt them. Con- 
ceraing the free actions of our own minds, 
doubts have been raiſed, which, I be- 
heve, no man pretends he can remove. 
In the wiſeſt conduct of any worldly 
affair, ſteps may be taken, for which they 
can never account, who are acquainted 
with it only in part. And ſurely much 
leſs ought we to think of having the na- 
ture and the ways of God _— down 
to our poor apprehenſions. ot that 
every ſeeming difficulty in religion, or in 
a ere is a real one. Some perſons 
have made things darker, than they are: 
others have wanted to make them clearer, 
than they can be: and between them, 
unmeaning words, and unwarrantable 
notions, 1 been added to thoſe of 
ſcripture : which hath thus been charged 
with what it never meant to ſay. But 
we own, after theſe miſtakes are recti- 
fied, there will be room for plauſible ſug- 
geſtions againſt ſome of its doctrines, 
And they ſhould neither be diſſembled 
on one hand, nor exaggerated on the 
other: ſuch weight as -they have, when 
thoſe abatements from it have been made, 
which the conſiderations now mentioned 
to you require, ſhould be fairly allowed 
them. But then the various evidences of 
the goſpel ſhould be allowed their weight 
allo: and whoever doth that honeſtly, 
will never reject it, or any article of it. 

Some indeed, who are far from reject- 
ing it on the whole, fancy however, that 
they do - it ſervice by interpreting the 
mytterious parts of it in ſuch a manner, 
as will reduce them to the level of our 
conceptions : and ſo are free in wreſting 
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holy writ from its obvious meaning, to fr w at hat 


upon it what they deem a more rational 
one. 


or even a number of ſcattered expreſ. 


ſions, muſt not always be taken in the moſt 
rigid ſenſe. The nature of the thing, the 
genius of the language, the cuſtom of the 
writer, his context, the general ſcope of 


his doctrine, and of theirs with whom his 


may be fitly compared, in ſhort, all juſt 
rules of judging ought to be called in, to 
ſettle the import of any difficult paſſage : 


and nothing more built on a few words, 


than can be well ſupported ; eſpecially 
no article, that is at once of great conſe. 
quence and improbable, But ſtill there 
is an oppolite extreme, too frequent, and 
very . of explaining things 
away. he facred authors are not to 


to have a forced conſtruction put upon | 


them, to make them ſuit our notions the 
better: but we muſt examine impartially 
what they really deliver; and take it as 
it is, with the difficulties belonging to 
it. For though the attempt of altering 
the ſcheme of revelation, in order to 
defend it, may be a well-meant officiouſ- 
neſs, it is an irreverent, an unjuſtifiable, 
and will be an unſucceſsful one. Givin 
up as indefenſible, what is truly nl 
is ſo far caſting off ſcripture ; and unbe- 
levers will refute our interpretations, and 
take advantage of ourconceſſions: whereas, 
keeping dots to the plan of God's word, 
we need not fear maintaining our ground, 
The diſputed articles were doubtleſs made 
parts of it for wiſe motives : for many, in 
all ikehthood, which we ſee not; and for 
ſome, which we do ſee. Our life on 
earth is a ſtate of trial. Many things try, 
how we conduct our affections: why may 
not ſome be placed in our way for the 
moral exercifs of our underſtandings ? 
Thus we ſhall have an opportunity of 
ſhewing, whether, on the one hand, we 
will idly negle&t employing our reaſon 
at all, or, on the other, preſumptuouſly 
exalt it againſt our Maker; or whether, 
avoiding both errors, we will carefully 
uſe our own faculties, and duly reſpect 
his omniſcience. By adherin 
medium, the firſt Chriſtians preſerved the 
doctrine of the Goſpel in ſuch purity, 
that Irenzus writes concerning them 
thus: Neither will the moſt able man, 
who preſides in the church, ſay other than 
this, (for no one is above his Maſter) ; 
nor the weakeſt diminiſh any thing from 
what 


Now certainly a ſingle expreſſion, ® 
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t hath been delivered. For the faith 


5 o one and the ſame: neither he, that 
1 car by much about it, adds to it) nor 
"RE. that can ſay little, takes away.” 
III. Tue laſt rule, implied in the text, 
chat we ſhould allow every divine truth 
WW due influence on our behaviour. For 


1 are to learn them, that wwe may do 
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If the words of this law. 
receiving the truth in the 
of it (2 eff. ii. 10.) is a moral 
: and in ſome caſes may be one of 
eat virtue. Whence our Le ſaith 
St. Thomas; Blefed are they, that have 
r /cen, and yet have believed (John xx. 
.): bleſſed in proportion to the in- 
grity of their A uv not the poſi- 


eneſs of their perſuaſion. But ſcarce 


Ingndeed merel 


propoſed for the probation of this only. 
ach hath its practical conſequences either 
lowing of neceſſity from it, or built with 
propriety upon it. In proportion as we 
5m God, we are to elorify him as God 
Rom. i. 21.) : according to every par- 
ticular, which the ſcripture hath mani- 


Feſted concerning him. And the ſeveral 


obligations, incumbent on us, towards 


ving 3 
ural, 


him, ought not to be eſtimated, however 
| —— 7 they are, by their influence on 
the affairs of our preſent life, but by the 
Kreſs, which he, who alone knows the 
proper one, hath laid upon them. Our 
. ormance of thefe obligations, as it 
was the true motive to the delivery of 
en article, is the juſt meaſure of our 
belief in it. If we know enough of the 
myſterious doctrines in religion, to fulfil 


1 Zthoſe duties, of which they are cach re- 
fpectively the foundation, our 1 
however imperfect, is ſufficient. An 


if 


thoſe duties remain unfulfilled, the com- 


of God's law (Deut. xxvii. 26.) : and 


5 ie plainer any pork of it is, the leſs ex- 
4 cuſable the negle& of it will be. Our 


of our inward nature. Other things are 
neceſſary for ſuch as have the means of 
b But theſe 
lie within the reach of all men; and all 


taining light into thoſe, which are 
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Will it be found, that any article of faith | 


27 
obſcure. For, if any man ill do his will, 
he ſhall know of the dodtrine, whether it be 
of God (John vii. 19.) : whereas it is 
no wonder, that they, who BY away a 
good conſcience, concerning faith make ſbip- 
evreck. (1 Tim. i. 19.) Or however 
orthodox any man's belief may be, if 
his life be bad, 1 he fails in one 
eſſential part of anſwering the deſign of 
the Goſpel, he muſt fail of the rewards, 
and incur the puniſhments of it. f 
But, though every inſtance of Chriſtian 
behaviour will be indiſpenſably required of 
thoſe, who make profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity: yet one deſerves particular mention, 
ſince the apoſtle hath mentioned it par- 
ticularly in relation to the preſent ſubje&. 
Though I INT all myſteries, and all 
knowledge, and have all faith, and have 
no charity, I am nothing. (1 Cor. xiii. 2.) 
Now this virtue is a very comprehenſive 
one: but ſo far as it belongs peculiarly 
to the matter before us, it conſiſts in 
diſpoſing us to gentle treatment of thoſe 
who differ from us in points of ſpecula- 
tion, and of conſequent practice; eſpeci- 
ally when ſuch points are either doubtful 
in themſelves, or perplexed by the arts of 
controverſy, or when men are unfitted by 
involuntary prejudices to | Judge right] 
concerning them. We muſt indeed think 
as we apprehend reaſon and ſcripture to 
direct us, both of the importance of 
things, and the conduct of men. On 
proper occaſions too our opinion muſt be 
declared. We are by no means to ac- 
knowledge, either in our words or actions, 
thoſe for ſound believers, whom we con- 
ceive not to be ſuch: nor to ſhow in- 
difference about doctrines, which appear 
to us of moment to the ſalvation of man- 
kind. Errors may proceed from as blame- 


1 pleteſt knowledge will not avail us. Nor able a temper, and produce as miſchievous 
Indeed will the completeſt practice of ſuch effects, as the groſſeſt immoralities. And 
duties alone: for we muſt do all the words 


we may deem and pronounce a man's con- 
dition to be dangerous on account of his 
errors; yet have the trueſt good- will and 
compaſſion for him; nay, and the higheſt 
regard in other reſpects. 

But if we are haſty in ſuſpecting, or 
unfair or only rigorous in interpreting, 
vehement or artful in cenſuring, or in- 
wardly pleaſed with thinkin Farſhly : 
then begins that inhuman 7A of un- 


4 10 ſhould obſerve them preferably to what - charitableneſs ; againſt which we ought 
ever can be matter of diſpute. Living 
—=_ 22 to clear rules is the method of 

=o | 0 


to guard ourſelves, by recollecting every 
circumſtance, that can make in favour of 


our brethren. Sometimes men appearts 
b Ager, 
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differ, when they do not: or to differ 
much more widely, than they do: their 
expreſſions vary ſtrangely, and perhaps 
are quite oppoſite; when, had they but 
coolneſs and clearneſs enough to under- 
ſtand one another, they mean, at J-aft 
very nearly, the ſame thing. And this 
conſideration ſhould induce us to inter- 
pret with candor the words of thoſe, who 
may appear to depart from the eſtabliſhed 
doctrines : but then furely they in return 
ought to interpret with at leaſt equal 
eandor. the forms, in which the eſtabliſhed 
doctrines are, and long have been, pro- 
feſſed in the church of Chriſt. But far- 
ther: though a perſon may be in a pal- 
pable error, poſſibly it may be ſuch, as no 
exceedingly bad conſequences will at- 
tend: or though the article be important, 
it may not be eſſential. Or, however 
fundamental he may err in one point, 
he may agree with us in all or moſt others; 
nay, be as zealous for them, as we are: 
and ſome kind notice ought to be taken 
of that. 

Beſides, let his errors reach to ever ſo 
many and material points; yet, to make 
him perſonally criminal in any conſiderable 
degree, he muſt not only have had ſuch 
means of information, as are, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, ſufficient ; but his rejection of 
thoſe means, or failure of being influenced 
by them, muſt have ariſen from a worſe 
cauſe, than mere human fallibility, or 
fuch inattention and prepoſſeſſion as are 
incident to the better ſort of minds. 


For when theſe alone miſlead him, he 


Hath good ground ſurely for an humble 
hope, that his gracious Maker will not 
impute to him for fin, the faults of which 
he was ignorantly guilty. Still the miſ- 
takes, even of ſuch a one, may be greatly 


detrimental to ſociety, to virtue, to re- 


ligion: and therefore the public warn- 
ing of general denunciations againſt 
them, may both be uſeful and requiſite, 
and ſuch denunciations are far from de- 
ſerving to be condemned as uncharitable. 
But then they muſt be underſtood, like 
moſt other general expreflions, with due 
limitations. And, "$5 ao we can apply 
them to particular perſons, there are ſo 
many unknown circumſtances to be taken 
into the account, and ſo many allow- 
ances to be made, which, without ſeeing 
into the heart, cannot be made juſtly, 
that the rational, as well as Chriſtian, rule 
is, not to judge another man's ſervant. 


ow 
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in the next world; or, however neceſſary ® 
we may judge it, after a firſt and ſecond © 
admonition to rejet (Tit. iii. 10.) them 
from communion with us; we are bound 
by the moſt ſacred ties, neither to do 
them any private, nor procure them any 7 
public, injury or hardſhip ; but uſe them 
with all poſſible prudent mildneſs and 
tenderneſs : which is likely to reclaim 7 
them if any thing can; and ſhould it 
not, they will furely remain objects of 
Pity, as well as diſlike. A 

heſe are the rules, which plainly ſuit 
our preſent ſtate of imperfection. And 
may the careful obſervation of them bring 
us all ſafely to a better: wherein, at 
æuhich is perfeft being come, that which is © 
in part ſhall be done awway. For now we © 
fee through a glaſs darth 3 but then face 
to face; now we know in part; but © 
* we know as alſo we are known. | 
And now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, * 
theſe three: but the greateſt of theſe i: 
Charity. (1 Cor. xiii. 10. 12, 13.) 


SERMON V. 
- By GeorGet Harvesrt, M. A. 


The true Nature or Notion of a Scrip- 4 
ture Myſtery. 1 


Jonx iii. 9. 


How can theſe things be? 


nis is Nicodemus's queſtion to our 
bleſſed Saviour, who had been diſ- 
courſing to him of regeneration, the ne- 
ceſſity of a man's being born of water 
and of the ſpirit, in order to the being 
qualified and intitled to an admittance 
into the kingdom of God; Except a 
man be born again, he cannot ſee the king- 
dom of God. (ver. 3.) This Nicodemus 
did not underſtand ; for, how, ſaid he, 
can a man be born when he is old? Can 
be enter the ſecond time into his mother”s . 
ws | womb, 


, nd he born ? (ver. 4.) How a 
could be born again was a myſtery to 


h | Bodemus. „ 
ſhould rom hence let us take occaſion to 
whom Eder what is the true nature or notion 


xiv. z, . myſtery, in the ſcripture ſenſe of 


e may t word: a ſubje& which has afforded | 
oblige ch debate, and that for want of pro- 
dition definition and diſtinction in treating 


eſſary it, which is indeed for the moſt part 
ſecond WM caſe in all controverſies, the gene- 
them © -% of diſputes being rather about 
bound rds than things. The reaſon of my 
to do poſing this ſubje&t is obvious: the 


m any rine of the ever-bleſſed Trinity, 
them ich, by the divine aſſiſtance, I am 
S and Put to vindicate againſt the attacks of 
claim eſy and infidelity, is a myſtery, and 
uld it rious objections have been offered 
ts of inſt it as ſuch. It will therefore be 


y ſuit tate and adjuſt the ſcripture notion of 
myſtery ; and to ſhew that our catho- 
bring doctrine 1s liable to no objection of 
, that Moment upon that account. The truth 
ich is af the doctrine is a different point, 
w we Which ſhall be conſidered another oppor- 
' face nity. 
* but To begin then in due method with the 
own, AEymological ſenſe of the word Myſtery : 
arity, Myſtery, originally, that is, in the He- 
ſe is New, from whence it came down to us, 
gnifies hidden or ſecret. And how 
1 ag ſoever critics have differed concern- 
by its origin, yet this is certain and 
owed that, from whatſoever language 
Fe derive the word Myſtery, hidden or 


Eeret is its original ſignification. 


» N 


"I; 
4 


— F 
— 


4 @riginally ſignifies, but what uſe or 
guſtom of ſpeech has made it to ſignify ; 
TIP- nd that, whether it agree or diſagree 
Pitch the original, will indeed be the 
Tue ſenſe of it. The ſcripture meaning 
f myſtery muſt be determined by the 
e and acceptation of the term in the 


1 * a - 7 


our 1 . ſeripture, the ſureſt method of in- 


ing 4 Z Firſt, To conſider the abuſes, or falſe 

nce plications of the word Myſtery. 4 
1 . * 1 8 dl 7 N - . 4 h 

a  >ccondly, o inquire into the true 


wi cantng and intention of the word, as 
is uſed in the holy ſcriptures. And, 

. Firſt, As to the abuſes of the term 
Myſtery, ſome have defined a myſtery to 


F phly uſeful in defence of this doarine, 


& But the inquiry is, not what the word 


Acred writings, by comparing ſcripture . 
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be, That which is not revealed to us. 
Now, according to this definition of 
myſtery, *tis plain there can be no my- 
ſteries in revelation, as revelation: but 
this is contrary to the language of the 
beſt writers, who, in treating of the 
articles of the Chriſtian Faith, are wont 
to ſtyle them myſteries. And whether 
words be uſed properly or improperly, 
with reſpect to their original ſignification, 
yet according to the well-known obſer- 
vation of the heathen poet, *tis a juſt 
rule in language, that the ſenſe of words 
is to be Reed by the cuſtom of ſpeech, 
or their ordinary acceptation; and there- 
fore no man can warrantably affix any 
meaning to a word arbitrarily, or apply 
it in a ſenſe which is new and different 
from the common and agreed ſenſe of it. 
There may, *tis allowed, be ſome ex- 
ception to this rule in a few particular 
caſes, unavoidably ariſing from the im- 
perfection of languages eſpecially when 
we are diſcourſing of matters of abſtruſe 
ſpeculation ; but then care muſt always 
be taken to declare and explain the new 
ſenſe, what it is we mean to expreſs. 
If therefore any one ſhould declare that, 
by a myſtery in the goſpel, he means 
that which is abſolutely ſecret and unre- 
vealed ; that, concerning which revela- 
tion has not made the Leal diſcovery 
he will be guilty of a great abuſe of 
language in applying the word M , 
in : ſenſe which 1 different an 
uſual and therefore juſt ſenſe, and withal 
to no purpoſe, unleſs it be to deny what 
no one will affirm. For undoubtedly, if 
myſtery muſt ſtand for that which is ab- 
ſolutely unrevealed, then there is and can 
be nothing in revelation, as revelation, 
or as part of revelation, that is a My- 
ſtery. If a myſtery be ſomething un- 
revealed, then any thing that is revealed 
can be no myltery—A ſhrewd diſcovery 
this ! and worthy of thoſe who contend, 
that there are no myſteries in the 


Chriſtian religion. 


Secondly, Others, not leſs acute rea- 
ſoners upon the ſubjects of faith and 
myſteries, define a myſtery to be ſome- 
thing of which we have no notion er 
idea, and thence wiſely infer, that it is 
impoſſible to believe it. Tis certain 
that a myſtery thus defined can be no 
object of faith or aſſent, for it is to the 
mind or underſtanding no object at all, 
is nothing. In popular language, it is 

8 true, 


true, men are apt to fay they believe 
what they have no idea of; but this is 
but looſe and popular language; for, 
ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking, the 
thing is not poſſible. Popularly Peak 
ing the word Idea ſignifies a picture or 
image in the mind of ſome outward 
object; but philoſophy has extended the 
ſenſe of it, and applied it to whatever 
is the object of perception, and in this 
latter ſenſe of idea it is manifeſt that 
there muſt be ſome idea, ſomething aſ- 
ſented to wherever there is afſert, whe- 
ther it be aſſent of belief, or of know- 
ledge, for to ſay, that we believe with- 
out ideas, is in truth preciſely the ſame 
abſurdity, as it were to talk of knowing 
without ideas. To ſpeak accurately, we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh between ideas of ima- 
gination and ideas of intellect, Ideas of 
imagination are pictures, images, or re- 
preſentations in the mind of external 
correſpondent objects. Ideas of intel- 


lect are thoſe objects of the underſtand- 


ing which are not imaginable, and have 
exiſtence in the mind only, ſuch are ab- 
tract notions which exiſt no where but 
in the underſtanding, and which may 
therefore be properly called notions or 
ideas of intellect, in contra- diſtinction to 
thoſe ideas which are the copies or pat- 
terns of outward objects, repreſented by 
the ideas of imagery or reſemblances. 
But notions or ideas there muſt be, 
whenever we can be ſaid to know, or 
to believe. Every propoſition muſt be a 
propoſition of ſomething to the under- 
ſtanding, of ſome ideas, otherwiſe it is 
no propoſition, but mere ſounds or ſylla- 
bles. No ſay, that in ſuch caſe we may 
believe the propoſition (if it can be 
called ſuch) to be true, or that it con- 
tains a truth, though we do not under- 
ſtand it, or know its meaning, is ſaying, 
what? why that we may give our aſſent, 
not indeed to that, but to another pro- 
pofition, namely, that whatever lach 
propoſition contains is true, which is a 
very different thing from the believing 
the propoſition itſelf. Snppoſe, for in- 

ce, that a divine meſſenger were to 
deliver to you a book with this affirma- 
tion, that the doctrine contained therein 
is the word of God. In ſuch caſe you 
would believe, not indeed the very 4 


trine itſelf, for it would be to you no 
doctrine till you had read and underſtood 
it, but you would give your aſſent to 
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this propoſition only, that the doctria 4 


contained in that book were the word 
God; and in all cafes what the thin 


affirmed or denied in the propoſition 
this we muſt of neceſſity underſtand, b 
fore it can be to us a propoſition at all, 


Thirdly, Others ＋ object to us u 


belief of unintelligib e propoſitions, cal. 
ing them Myſteries, and the contrary ;* 


not reflecting that, as already ſaid, 4 


unintelligible propoſition is no propol. 
tion; no more than ſounds, or ſyllable, 77 


form a propoſition. The writing up 
the wall was no propoſition to Bella 
zar, until the interpreter had explainet 
it. Intelligible the propoſition muſt be, 
otherwiſe he who delivers it is perfectly 
a Barbarian, agreeable to St. Paul! 
reaſoning in the xivth chapter of hi 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, I. 


2 not unto you, for you underſland 


im not. Tou know not the meaning / 


this voice, therefore he that ſpeaketh is as 


barbarian unto you. And whenever any 
propoſition in ſcripture is ſaid to be x 


Myſtery, though indeed the whole rex 
ſon of the thing, the counſel of God, 
may be inſcrutable perhaps to all created 
beings, yet the thing itſelf, the Myftery,” 
as the ſame apoſtle expreſſes it, made 


maniſe/t to the ſaints (Coloſſ. i. 26.) ; this 


cannot but be intelligible, cannot be de- 


nied to be underitood, without a plain 


contradiction. | 


Fourthly, and laſtly, Myſtery, in the 


ſenſe laſt mentioned, is by ſome object 
tors of the loweſt claſs confounded wick 
contradiction, which I take notice of 
to the ſhame of ſcepticiſm and infidelity. 
Moſt evidently, myſtery ſo defined is 


y N * 
* ©j 4 
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4 1 
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b 
= 


not contradiction, fince there can poſſibly "a 


be no repugnancy or diſagreement f, 
ideas, which is the eſſence of contra- 


« 


diction, where there are no ideas, which 


the other hand, can a contradiction be © 


a myſtery ; for it is a plain and evident 


falſchood, juſt as plain and clear to 
the un 2 
truth. 


. 
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The generality of objectors are apt 
the not underſtanding, ms 


- 2 
= 
* 
1 * 


to confound 
with the not comprehending, whereas, 
in truth, the one differs from the other 


as the whole does from a part. Compre- 
hending is knowing or underſtanding a „ 
thing perfectly, adequately. You under- 
the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfac- RE 
tion, 


ſtan 


4% 


* 


is their definition of myſtery. Nor, on 
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anding as any ſelf-evident 8 
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o Wn, which yet 1 is incompreben- 
ee to the moſt exalted finite under 
e thin ding. There may be things in that 
tion , :derful tranſaction between God and 
ind, d n, reaſons in the wiſe counſels of 
o all eaven, of which no created beings can 
Hus tie me any conception. Indeed we com- 
ns, cal ehend ſcarce any thing. We under- 
ntrary ) nd what matter is, viz. an extended, 
aid, af Mid ſubſtance, we do not comprehend 
propol- ll we know not its real internal eſſence, 
yUable, r many of its modes, properties, and 


VN 
derſland” 
ning ©. 
th * 
7er any 

d be 2 
le rea. 
God, 
created 
ſy/lery, 
mad. 
) ; this 
be de- 
2 plain? 


in the 
objec- 
d with © 


ice of 


delity. 94 


ned is 
oſſiblyx 


ent of 2 


dontra · 
which 
or, on * : 
ion be 
vident: 
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vident 43 1 
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Hations. Its ſubſtance or eſſence, what- 
er it be, is the object of none of our 
eſent ſenſes, and is therefore no more 
be known even in part, much leſs 
Somprehended by us, than ſound by the 

al, or colour by the blind. So in 
Watters of revelation, what the thing 


ZE vecalcd is, this in general we underſtand, 


Wl its reaſons and circumſtances we do 
t; that is, we do not comprehend it. 
& The general truth, the meaning of the 
Propoſition is underſtood ; if our ideas 
are but general, our faith will be ſo too; 
Ind where they fail, where we are in- 
Þrely in the dark, and have no glimpſe 
bf the meaning or ſenſe of a propoſition, 
wwe can believe or diſbelieve nothing 


About it. 
They who would ſay any thing to the 


purpoſe, ſhould define a myſtery to be a 
ching partly known and partly unknown, 
7 rather partially apprehended. So much 
pf it as is hidden is myſterious, what is vi- 
ible only is apprehended : But this is 


got the notion of a ſcripture myſtery, 


will be ſeen preſently. Beſides, ac- 
Frording to this definition of myſtery, 
every thing in nature, not meaning the 
abſtract nature of things, but every thing 
really and actually exiiting is myſterious, 
nd almoſt every propoſition that can be 
ade about it myſterious, there being 
othing among real beings that we do 
omprehend, or know adequately, This 
definition therefore, ſo far as it con- 
Wcerns real exiſtence at leaſt, is uſeleſs, 


hrough want of poſſible diſtinction in the 


i 
£ 


# The truth is, in every, propoſition, 
affirmative or negative, there is ſomething 


plain, and ſomething myſterious. That 
which is plain lies in the affirmation or 


Bnegation, that the thing is, or is not; 
chat which is myſterious, 1s the manner, 
ces of it. 
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can neither expreſs nor conceive.“ 
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A doctrine then may be conſidered in 
theſe two reſpects: 

Firſt, As to the matter of it, the thing 
which is revealed. 

Secondly, As to the manner of it. 

Now the matter only, that it is, is 
the ſubject of our belief, and not the 
manner, how it is, which is ſecret and 
hidden from us, and in this alone is the 
myſtery, uſing that word in the original 
ſenſe. And this is one reaſon why the 
doctrine may be called a myſtery; though 
we do not believe the very myſtery 
itſelf, yet we believe the doctrine which 
is myſterious. And this diſtinction is 
regarded by many of the ancient fathers, 
as appears from the following and ſuch 
like expreſſions. You believe that it 
is, inquire not how. Search not into 
thoſe things which are Amun 
Believe what is written or revealed. 
Seek not after what is not written. 
The divine Three are united and dil- 
tinguiſhed; how theſe things are we 
St. 
Theophylact, ſpeaking of the incarnution, 
ſays, that God was incarnate (where by 
the way he prefixes the article to the 
word God, which I take notice of for 
a reaſon well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the Trinitarian contro- 
verſy), that God was incarnate all men 
underſtand ; the how, the manner of his 
incarnation, this is hidden, and upon that 
account it is a myſtery, The diſtinction 
between the thing itſelf, the fact, and 
how, or manner of it, is very ſtrong and 
elegant in the original, more ſo than 
can be well expreſſed in an Engliſh 
tranſlation. The manner of divine 
things, of this neither reaſon or reve- 
lation give us the leaſt conception. We 
know not what 1s, or may be, affirmed 
or denied concerning it, and therefore, 
in this reſpe&, can believe, or diſbelieve, 
nothing. The fact itſelf, and that only, 
is the ſubject of our belief; the man- 
ner is not. And this diſtinction I appre- 
hend to be of the greateſt uſe and im- 
portance, as well to check and reſtrain 
the preſumption of thoſe who pretend to 
be wiſe above what is written, as to cor- 
re& the error of thoſe who reje& certain - 
neceſſary doctrines under pretence of 
their being myſterious and unſearchable. 
So it is dritten, is the language of holy 

Scrip- 


- 
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Scripture, and tis a ſufficient anſwer to 
them both. 


And indeed, even in matters of ſcience 


or cee the how a thing is, can be 


no more a ſubject of aſſent, than it is in 
matters of faith or belief. But, in like 
manner as we believe a thing to be with- 
out the believing how it is, ſo alſo we 
know a thing to be, without knowing how 
it is. We no more know the very myſtery 
in one caſe, than we believe it in the 


other. The beſt ſyſtem of e 96 


and operations of nature, 


demanſtrated to be true, by the applica- 
tion of abſtract mathematics to the phæ- 
nomena of nature, is yet, if you conſider 
the how, or the why, in natural cauſes and 
effects, full of myſteries. The ways of 


providence in God's natural government 


of the world are confeſſedly myſterious *s 
and unſearchable in many reſpects, but ſhall be raiſed. This, as a doctrine, 


no man makes this an objection to phi- 
loſophy, or the diſcovery of the laws 
Revelation 
is a declaration of facts relative to God's 
moral government. The facts are plain, 
the reaſons and circumſtances of them 
frequently myſterious. But as it is no 
Juſt objection to our knowledge that the 
objects of knowledge are myſterious, 
as to the manner of them, neither is it 
a juſt objeftion to our faith that the 
objects of faith are, as to the manner 
and circumſtances of them, myſterious ; 
and it is exactly the ſame abſurdity to 
object to the belief of a fact, becauſe 
the manner of it is myſterious, as it 
would be to object to the knowledge of 
a fact, becauſe the manner of it is un- 
known or myſterious, 

We come now to the great queſtion, 


What is the true Scripture notion of a 


Myftery ?—The true definition of a 


myſtery, as the word is uſed in holy 


Scripture, is this; a doctrine above and 
not knowable or diſcoverable by human 
reaſon, but diſcovered by revetation, yet, 


generally ſpeaking, remaining, in part, 


unknown after ſuch revelation or diſ- 
covery.— If there be any other ſenſe of 
myſtery in the Goſpel, it concerns not 
our preſent purpoſe, for we are now 
treating of myſtery as it ſigniſies ſome 
doctrine, which is the object of belief. 
And this definition I take to be juſt, as 
will appear upon comparing the paſſages 
in which the word myſtery occurs in hol 


Scripture, But here, agreeable to this 
definition, be it obſerved, ; 


of the things. 
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Firſt, That the doctrine, which 1 
call a myſtery, is not neceſſarily ſup- 
poſed to be comprehended, or known ade. 
quately, even 7 Oh it is revealed. Still it 
remains a myſtery, as moſt natural 
truths, or truths diſcovered by the 
light of nature do, after reaſon has 
diſcovered them in part, that is, in 
ſome relations and circumſtances my- 
ſterious. 

Secondly, That the doctrine, the fact 
itſelf which is revealed, is as truly intel- 
ligible, as any truth that is diſcovered 
by the light of nature. I ſay, what 
the truth is, is as truly underſtood in 
one caſe, as it is in the other, juſt as 
the manner how it 1s, is in both caſes 
really, I do not ſay equally myſterious. 
Take for inſtance this doctrine, the dead 


a truth revealed, 1s certainly as plain 
and clear to the underſtanding as this 
natural truth, demonſtrable by rea- 
ſon, the ſoul is immortal. But, how the 
dead will be raiſed, with what bodies, 
the ſameneſs or identity of thoſe with the 
frail corruptible bodies we are now cloth- 
ed with; how they will always exiſt in- 
corruptibly, ſpiritually, and gloriouſly— 
how the ſoul will be immortal, whether 
by any internal principle of life, or, as 
the ſchoolmen ſay, by a continual con- 
ſervation in being, through the will and 
power of God.—Theſe are queſtions 
relating not to the reality of facts, but 
to the manner of things, confeſſedly 
myſterious. But ſtill the myſteriouſneſs 
of the manner of them is quite a dif- 
ferent conſideration from that of their 
certainty and reality; and the truth of 
the fact, that they are, is not at all ob- 
ſcured, or rendered leſs plain, by any 
myſteriouſneſs or difficulty of concep- 
tion as to the manner of their being. 
Thus far natural and revealed truths, 
in the main agree: in ſome reſpects they 
are both plain, and in other they are both 
myſterious, Let us now fee wherein 


they differ. 


The firſt obvious difference between 


them is this, that the one, revealed truths, 
are ſupernatural, are above reaſon, and 
beyond the reach of it to diſcover. 'The 
other, which we call natural, in con- 
tradition to ſupernatural, he within the 
reach of our faculties. I am now ſpeak- 
ing, not of the manner, but of the reality 
It is not * 
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the light of reaſon, that they are, and 
we ſhould be wholly ignorant of them 
were they.not revealed. | 

Secondly, 'The manner of them, how 
they are, this remaining myſterious after 
they are revealed, is more above our rea- 
ſon, more incomprehenſible (if the expreſ- 
ſion be allowable) than the manner of 
thoſe truths which are known by rea- 
ſon. It is granted that the manner how 
things are is, in both caſes, alike not ap- 
prehended, but it will not thence follow, 
that they are both equally incomprehen- 
ſible. * as we improve and grow up 
in perfection and knowledge, as our 
faculties become more and more in- 
larged and vigorous, and the eyes of our 
e more opened (as they will 
be in that bleſſed ſtate when that which 
is imperfect ſhall be done away) we ſhall 
then know and comprehend thoſe truths 
which are at the leaſt diſtance ſooner 
and more readily than thoſe which are 
more remote from our underſtandings. 
There are different degrees of mylke - 
riouſneſs in different things of which it is 
equally true, that we at preſent know no- 
thing; and it is by no means a diſtinc- 
tion without a difference, to ſay, that 
they are equally myſterious, though not 
myſterious equally, equally myſteries, 
though not equal myſteries, or one more 
myſterious than another. Juſt as all 
luminous bodies are equally luminous, 
light as light being the * univer- 
ſally; though all luminous bodies are 
not luminous equally; or in the ſame de- 
gree. At preſent we know no more 
of the ſubſtance of matter, than we do of 
the ſubſtance of any being whatever: 
but no one will therefore pretend, that the 
ſubſtance of matter is myſterious equally 
with the ſubſtance or eſſence of any be- 
ing; fince one nature will for ever be 
myſterious to all finite underſtandings, 
will for ever, in ſome reſpects, be accord- 
ing to the inſcription at Athens, the 
nknown God. | | 
The author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 
rious, by which he means, that there are 
no myſteries in Chriſtianity, (for, by the 
way, there may be myſteries in Chriſtia- 
nity, and yet Chriſtianity itſelf not be 
myſterious) lays a mighty ſtreſs upon this 
conlideration, that © nothing ought to be 
eſteemed a myſtery becauſe we Love not 
adequate ideas of its properties, nor any 
at all of its eſſence,” and it is the tenor of 
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this performance, that there are no myſte- 
ries in Chriſtianity, becauſe in the ſame 
ſenſe or reſpect in which there are myſte- 
ries in revelation, there are myſteries in 
nature alſo.—Or thus, If you ſay that the 
things revealed in the Goſpel are myſte- 
ries, for this reaſon, becauſe they are in 
* not comprehended; then, for the 
ame reaſon you muſt admit, that every, 
even the moſt common thing in nature, is 
myſterious, ſince nothing is comprehended 
or known but in part only. But we do 
not ſay, that certain matters of revelation 
are called myſteries for this reaſon only; 
and if we did, yet it would not follow 
that the truths of Chriſtianity are not 
more myſterious than thoſe of nature. If 
both Chriſtianity and nature be myſte- 
rious in one ſenls, as we comprehend not 


the things of either, ſtill the things of 


another world will be more myſterious 


than the things of this, or the doctrines of 
revelation more myſterious than the 
truths which we know by reaſon or expe- 
rience.— The latter are as myſterious as 
the former, it is admitted, if by as myſtes 
rious be meant as truly, or as certainly ſoy 
but myſterious equally, or in the ſame de- 
gree they are not. But to retort the ar- 
gument, if it be an argument, upon this 
author, the deſign of his book is to ren- 
der the belief of myſteries abſurd and im- 
poſſible. And how does he attempt it ? 
Why, by telling us, that even among the 
ordinary things of nature, nothing is pro- 
perly myſterious, or to be called myſte- 
rious, becauſe every thing is ſo. An aſ- 
ſertion that is equally levelled againſt our 
1 as againſt our faith. * 
The third and laſt general difference 
between things natural and things ſuper- 
natural is this, that the former we know 
by obſervation and experience, the latter 
we conceive by analogy. By 1 
and likening them to the things of whic 
we have knowledge, by the intervention. 
of our ſenſes. The ideas of ſenſation and 
reflexion are the ſource of all the know- _ 
ledge that is, and can naturally be, in the 
human underſtanding. From theſe ideas 
of things natural, we take all our ideas and 
conceptions of things ſupernatural, in the 
way of analogy, or reſemblance. Of this 
truth every one may be experimentally 
convinced, who will but obſerve what 
paſſes in his own mind, when he is con- 
templating divine ſupernatural objects. 
All the ideas or 9 therefore 


that we have of thoſe ſupernatural ob- 
jects, are no other than pictures or copies 
of certain unknown originals, and theſe 
reſemblances, as we imagine them to be, 
of thoſe objects are never adequate, and 
oftentimes as improper repreſentations of 
what they ſtand for, as a circle is of eter- 
nity, or a ſtraight line of moral rectitude. 
There is therefore manifeſtly a great dif- 
ference between our conceptions of natu- 
ral and ſupernatural objects. Beſides, 
the latter being not the objects of ſenſe, 
what eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
"what it is not poſſible for us to conceive, 
as they are in their own nature, we aſſent 
to the reality of them leſs readily than we 
do to the things of experience, as 1s inti- 
mated in —4 words of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. / I have told you earthly things, 
and you believe not, how 
7 tell you of heavenly things? (John iii.) 

The notion of myſtery being ſtated, and 
the ements and differences between 
. ga” ſupernatural myſteries conſi- 
dered, let us fee how the definition given 
- myſtery agrees with the Scripture ſenſe 
Ot it. 

In the book of Daniel we read, there 
is a God in Heaven that revealeth ſecrets. 
[ Mourzee ] (Dan. 11, 28.) 

in, He revealeth ſecrets, Mucieia, 
Myſteries], maketh knowon what ſhall come 
* 7. (Ver. 29.) 5 
n the Goſpel according to St. Mat- 
thew, It is given to you to know the myſte- 
ries of the kingdom of Heaven. (Matt. xiii. 
11. 

s in St. Paul, 1ſt Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, though Have the gift of prophe- 
cue. _ underſtand all myſteries. (1 Cor. 
7; 4 
2 my the ſame Epiſtle, behold [ 

wyou a myſtery, (1 Cor. xv. 51.) And 
in his Epiſtle to ad 8 A { ma 
open my mouth boldly to make known the 
myſteries of the Goſpel. (Eph. vi. 19.) 
Likewiſe in his Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, 
the myſtery <vhich hath been hid from ages 
and from generations, but now [d Dang 
wa manifeſt to the ſaints. (Coloſſ. i. 
20. 
In theſe, and all other paſſages of holy 
Scripture, the word myſtery, wherever 
_ a myſte; 
belief, always fignifies a doctrine above, 
and not knowable by human reaſon, but 
made known to us by revelation only, 
yet generally ſpeaking, remaining in part 
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unknown, after ſuch revelation or diſco- 


very. 

Put here it 2 be aſſced, how, ſince 
the notion of myſtery is ſomething hid- 
den, ſecret, or unrevealed; how that 
which is made known or revealed is yet a 
myſtery, What is this but a ſelf-evident 
contradiction ? I anſwer, 

Firſt, Moſt certainly, according to the 
oy ſenſe of the word Myſtery, that 
is, {ecret, or unrevealed, it is a contradic- 
tion to affirm that a myſtery, when re- 
vealed, 1s {till a myſtery ; nevertheleſs, it 
may be rightly ſtiled a myſtery, becauſe 
not diſcoverable by the light of reaſon. 
It is above reaſon, and hidden or inviſible 
to the human underſtanding, and in re- 
ſpe& to human reaſon or underſtanding, 
as it was a myſtery before revelation diſ- 
covered it, ſo it continues to be, in that 
reſpect, a myſtery. It is ſtill in itſelf 
above reaſon: an object not of our reaſon, 
but of our faith. 

Secondly, A ſupernatural truth, though 
revealed, may yet be juſtly ſtiled a my- 
ſtery in the way of eminence, as bein 
leſs plain and clear, though ſufficiently in- 
telligible to our underſtandings, than what 
we know by reaſon or the. hght of na- 
ture. We conceive divine things, as has 


been explained by analogy, our notions of 


them are taken from thoſe objects we 


knew by experience, and conſequently 


ſuch divine things are more obſcure and 
myſterious than the other, and therefore 
are peculiarly or eminently myſterious, 
And this muſt be allowed by every one, 
who 18 not ſo extravagant as ta ſay that he 
has as clear ideas of the joys of Heaven, 
as he has of human felicity ; or as perfect 
and lively a conception of the glorified 
body St. Paul ſpeaks of, as he has of the 
ordinary ſtature and features of a man; 
or that the awaking from ſleep is myſte- 
ricus equally with the reſurrection of the 
dead. We know, indeed, what is meant by 
the one, as truly as we do what is meant 
by the other, but ſtill the things them- 
ſelves, and their reſpective modes and 
properties, differ vaſtly in point of clear- 
neſs and certaiaty for the reaſon men- 

tioned, | | | 
Thirdly, The things revealed my 

be properly called Myſteries in reſpe 
to what they were antecedently to the 
revelation of them. *Tis common in all 
languages, for things to retain their 
former names, though the ground or 
' reaſon 
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reaſon of thoſe names has ceaſed. The 
like manner of ſpeaking is frequent in 
holy ſcripture. hus St. Matthew 1s 


Called the publican (Matt. x. 3.), when 


he was a diſciple; Simon is called he 
leper (Matt. xxvi. 6.) though he was 

eanſed. The dumb ſpoke (Matt. ix. 
33.), ſo the blind ſee, the lame walk, the 
deaf hear, &Cc. (Matt. x1. 5 And 
there is great propriety in this language, 
as it is oftentimes of uſe, to remind us 
what things or perſons have been. Thus 
the miracle of the water that was turned 


it water after its tranſmutation ; 
and the like may be ſaid of the ſame 
manner of expreſſion in the other in- 
ſtances. Myſteries, therefore, may be 


Wo july tiled myſteries, (John ii. 9.), af- 


ter they are revealed, even though the 
word myſtery be uſed in its original 
ſenſe. 

Fourthly, They who inſiſt moſt upon 
the plainneſs and clearneſs of what is 
revealed, in oppoſition to myſteries, muſt, 
after all, admit that in the things that 
are revealed, in the nature or manner of 
them, there 1s {till ſomething abſolutely 
# myliterious, be the doctrine itſelf ever ſo 
clear and intelligible. Juſt as in St. 
Paul's epiſtles, 
fume things' hard to be underſlood, (2 Peter 
iii. 16.), not indeed the doctrines them- 
ſelves therein delivered which are plain, 
but ſome things in thoſe doctrines, or 
ſome matters rating to thoſe doctrines. 
8s that a doctrine may be plain and clear, 
and yet there may be things in, or re- 
hitting to it, in the nature and reaſon of 
which things, there is myftery, as myſte- 
= ry fignifies hidden or ſecret ; and the 
W doctrines may, in that reſpect, be called 
W Myſterious, as containing or including 
ſuch myſteries. 

Fifthly, and laſtly, To put an end to 
the queſtion, how any thing can be 
called a myſtery, after it is revealed? 
what is this but the affixing a wrong 
© ſenſe to the term myſtery, and then in- 
g quiring how, according to that ſenſe, any 
thing can be a myſtery after it is revealed. 

A queſtion- that deſerves no anſwer. 
The true definition has been already 
8 g1ven, according to which, hidden or ſe- 

Tret (which is the ſenſe in which it is uſed 

by the objeRor)'is ſo far from being the 
ght ſenſe, that, on the contrary, the 
deing not hidden but revealed, or diſ- 


e 
red. 
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covered, is part of the very definition of 
myſtery, and included in the notion of 
it, agreeable to the language of holy 
ſcripture. A myſtery is a doctrine, the 
belief of a myſtery is the belief of a doc- 
trine, otherwiſe we are contending about 
mere words only. 

And now what I would obſerve and 
infer from the foregoing diſcourſe is this, 
that, ſince a myſtery is neither a thing 
not revealed, nor that of which we have 
no notion or idea, nor an, unintelligible' 
r nor a contradiction, nor any 
uch thing as the oppoſers of the belief of 
myſteries uſually define it to be; but a 
doctrine above and not diſcoverable by 
reaſon, but made known by revelation, 


yet, generally ſpeaking, remaining in 


part unknown after ſuch revelation or diſ- 
covery ; the doctrine of the ever- bleſſed 
Trinity, or any other doctrine of holy 
ſcripture, is liable to no juſt objection 
upon account of its being a myſtery, 
which is the point I have been endeavour- 
ing to make good. 

What the true ſcripture doctrine of 
the Trinity is, this has been a matter of 
much controverſy. The only reaſonable 
queſtion concerning it, 18 what 1s writ- 
ten? not meaning the bare words of 
ſcripture, but the ſenſe of it. For the 
faith of the goſpel is that ſenſe of the 
words of ſcripture, which was affixed to 
them, or intended by the ſacred wri- 
ters. And this faith, the true ſenſe and 
intention of ſcripture, is to be determin- 
ed with reſpe& to every one's ſelf, ulti- 
mately indeed by his private judgment, 
but then that judgment, though it ought 
not to be abſolutely governed and over- 
ruled, is yet to be affiſted, guided and 


directed by the proper means of informa- 


tion, among which, though we diſclaim 
name and thing, that abſolute authority, 
that infallibility of direction which the 
church of Rome pretends to, yet certain» 


ly the judgment of the church of Chriſt 


in all ages, eſpecially in thoſe neareſt the 
days of our blefſed Lord and his Apo- 
ſtles, the pureſt and moſt unprejudiced 
ages, when it is infinitely reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe the truth did prevail, this ſenſe 
and judgment of the catholic church can- 
not but carry with it weight and autho- 
rity, not only by virtue of the goſpel 
promiſes of grace, and aſſiſtance to the 
church, but from the reaſon of the thing 
itſelf. As for thoſe who wildly maintain 
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that there can be no medium between no 
authority in religion and abſolute authori- 
ty ; that any authority is inconſiſtent with 
private ps ge and the like; what do 


they but affirm, that a man can have no 


guide at all, unleſs he have one who is 
infallible? That the traveller, who en- 
tertains any doubt, is in any uncertainty 
about his right way, muſt either blind 
himſelf, and be intirely reſigned into the 
hand of an infallible guide, or elſe, in the 


other extreme, reſolve to proceed upon 


the mere ſtrength of his own reaſon or 
conjecture, diſcarding all direction or ad- 
vice whatever. Every man is ultimately 
to be determined in matters of belief, as 
well as in matters of practice, by his own 


underſtanding; but yet that underſtand- 


ing is to be informed, is to be influenced, 
is to be directed by all proper means and 
motives, which if diſregarded, or not at- 
tended to, if wilfully or careleſly neglect- 
ed, in things of importance, no error 
will appear innocent at the * day of 
account, but highly criminal, as owin 

to a wicked inſincerity, the not ſincerely 
deſiring and endeavouring to know the 


truth, by the means of information; nor 


does a perſon's being determined by his 
own underſtanding, or by reaſon, as I 
have ſtated the notion of private judg- 
ment, afford any objection againſt his 
ſubmitting to authority in caſes where 
authority. is rightly conceived to take 
place, for there authority itſelf is good 
reaſon ; reaſon ſufficient to determine 
every wiſe man, where his own under- 
ſtanding is ſhort- ſighted and defective. 
With reſpect to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the teſtimony of thoſe ancient 
writers, the fathers of the church, has 
always been of weight with the ſober aud 
judicious, nor indeed can it well be ſup- 
poſed that they did err, in this important 
article of religion, without laying a 
foundation for fach ſcepticiſm as + Ay 
tend itſelf farther backward than their 
ages. And here it may not be improper 


to enter a caution againſt a piece of art, 


that has lately been employed in order ty 
render their teſtimony ſuſpected at leaſt, 


in matters of doctrine, by weakening or 
| r teſtimony as to matters 


of fact. The fathers, we are told, have 
been the authors of a great deal of delu- 
ion and falſhood. Now this muſt have 


been, either through want of ability, or 


want of integrity. If they wanted inte- 
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grity they might miſrepreſent truths, 
0 


rines or opinions, as well as facts: If 
they were defective in point of ability, 
were weak and credulous, there can be 
no great dependence upon their repreſen- 
tations of opinions or doctrines prevailing 
in their days, more than upon their re- 
ports of other facts, (for facts theſe are), 
and this will alſo proportionably leſſen 
their authority in deciding controverſies 
about the foals of holy ſcripture, which 
greatly depends upon their knowledge of 
ts, cuſtoms and doctrines ' prevailing Wa 
in their days, upon which account they 
are juſtly preſumed to be more able 
judges of, better qualified to interpret 
ſcripture than we at this diſtance of time 
from the pureſt. ages can be. They 
therefore who give up the point of the 
ability of the fathers, as ſome advocates 
for Chriſtian antiquity have done, con- 
tenting themſelves with maintaining their | 
piety and integrity, do. the cauſe they 
undertake to defend a diſſervice. 
To conclude Beware, ſays the Apoſ- 
tle, left any man ſpoil you roxy fouye: Irs. 
phy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Chriſt. (Coloſſ. ii. 8.) It was 
pride that was the condemnation of the 
devil. It- was pride and the unlawful 
deſire of being wile, that occaſioned the 
fall of our firſt parents, and the ſame 
pride has been the ſource of all that op- 
poſition to faith and myiteries, ſupported 
by philoſophy and vain deceit, or vain i 
and deceitful philoſophy, after the rudi- 
ments of this world, that has been per- 
petually giving birth to hereſies, and 
cauſing diviſions in the church of Chriſt. 
It is the pride of a wiſdom, falſly ſo call- 
ed, intirely owing to a real ignorance of 
our own ee for the true rea- 
fon why we are apt to flatter ourſelves | 
with the conceit of being wiſe, is becauſe 
we are not ſo. Were we but duly ſenti- 
ble of our ignorance, we ſhould be con- 
vinced that we ſee but a very little, un- 
derſtand leſs, and, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, comprehend. nothing. Could we 
but look upwards, and ſee how vaſtly we 
are excelled in every perfection, by intel- 
hgent beings above us, we ſhould then 
have very different and more juſt ſenti- 
ments of our own littleneſs and imperfec- 
tion. Could we but ſce upwards as we 
can downwards in the climax or ſcale of 
exiſtence, we ſhould be ſo far from ima- 
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gining ourſelves to be at the top of the 
rational creation, (as without the light 
of revelation we might be apt to do), that 
we ſhould probably find ourſelves at the 
very bottom of it. At the top indeed 
of all corporeal and viſible beings, but 
inferior to the loweſt order in the imma- 
terial and invifible world ; and that, as 
we belong wholly to Reither, being part- 
ly material, and partly ' immaterial, we 
only ſtand related to the world of ſpirits 
by ſuch a connection in the elimax or gra- 
dation of being, as the different ſpecies of 
creatures are linked together within 
this ! | 

The grand and excellent uſe of theſe 
and ſuch reflexions as theſe, is to deſtroy 
the pride of human reaſon, and to teach 
us humility, To remove thoſe preju- 
dices againſt the myſteries of religion, 
which the being wiſe in our own eyes is 


apt to furniſh us with. To convince us 


of the reaſonableneſs of believing readily 
what the incomprehenſible God, whoſe 
nature is myſtery, thinks fit to reveal; 
and of obeying without reluctance what 
he commands; though the real nature or 


manner of the thing in one caſe, or the 


reaſon and fitneſs in the other, be palt 
finding out. If we truly defire know- 
ledge and improvement in intellectual 
perfection, let us be meek and humble; 
waiting with contentment and patience, 
ſearching after it with ſubmiſſion and re- 
verence ; and it ſhall be given us of him 
in whom are hid all the treaſures of wiſdom. 
(Coloſſ. 11. 3. He, who layeth up found 
wiſdom for the righteous (Prov. ii. 7), 
will reward our hope with enjoyment, 
and our faith with viſion and certainty 
and enrich our underſtandings with the 
knowledge of thoſe divine truths, which, 
though we can neither ſee nor bear them 
now, ſhall be uncovered and revealed to 
us hereafter, when the ſeals of that book 
of providence which is now ſhut ſhall be 
looſed. — 

Excellent are the words of the pious 
and eminently-learned Biſhop Bull to 


: | this purpoſe, in his immortal book (Det. 


Fid. Niczn. ſub finem), which is an 
everlaſting teſtimony againſt the Arian 
hereſy. © In häc rerum caligine de 
myſteriis divinis, tanquam pueri et ſen- 


W timus et loquimur, imo balbutimus po- 
= tis. Hic dum ſumus Deum noſtrum 
tanquam in ſpeculo et ænigmate contem- 
plamur. Adveniet verò tempus, imo 
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omni tempore ulterior æternitas, qua ĩp- 
ſum videbimus facie ad faciem, tenebras 
omnes tune a mentibus noſtris beatifica 
Dei viſio fugabit.” So long as we are 
in this world we ſee and contemplate our 
God, as it were through a glaſs indi- 
ſtinctly, obſcurely ; but a time will come, 
yea, even eternity beyond all time, when 
we ſhall ſee him as in a glaſs or mirrour, 
face to face. Then ſhall the beatific vi- 
ſion of God diſpel all darkneſs and igno- 
rance from our underſtandings. ow 
we ſhall ſee God hereafter, is an abſolute 
myſtery ; that we ſhall ſee him, the Scrip- 
ture aſſures us: may we all be found 
worthy to be admitted into his preſence, 
and underſtand what the happineſs of ſee- 
ing God is, by living in the enjoyment of 
it for ever «1 þ ever. 7 

Now, to the moſt holy Trinity, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, of 
the ſame eternal undivided nature and 
perfections, be rendered and aſcribed, as 
is moſt due, all power and dominion, 
praiſe and worſhip, glory and majeſty for 


evermore ! 
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SERMON VI. 
By Jos EFH Traee, D. D. 
The Difficulties in Religion, and the 


Scriptures, no Argument againſt 


either: and the Folly and Wicked- 


neſs of perverting thoſe Difficulties 
to wrong Purpoles. 


2 Per. iii. 16, 17. 
—— In which are ſome things hard to be under - 


ſtood ; which they that are unlearned and un- 


ſtable, wreſt, as they do alſo the other Scrip- 
tures, to their own deſtruction. 

Ye therefore, beloved, ſeeing ye know theſe 
things before; beware leſt ye alſo, being led 
away by the error of the wicked, fall from 
your own ſtedfaſtneſs. 


5 uE former clauſe of the text, being 
an imperfe& ſentence, neceſſarily re- 

fers us to the words preceding it. St. 
Peter was juſt before ſpeaking of our 
bleſſed Saviour's 2 to judgment: 
and having ſhewn the thing itſelf to be 
moſt certain, though the time was doubt- 
ful, and perhaps at a diſtance; he pro- 
ceeds thus: Wherefore, beloved, ſeeing that + 
ye look for ſuch things, be diligent that ye may 
be found of him <voithout ſpot, and blameleſs. 
D 3 nd 
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And account that the long-ſu ering of our 


Lord is ſalvation ; even as our beloved bro- 


tber Paul alſo, according to the wiſdom given 


unto him, hath written unto you ; as alſo in 
all his Epi, ſpeaking in them 4 theſe 
things. In which are ſome things hard to 
be underſtood, Qc. M5 14, &c.) Whe- 
ther-the relative which is to be referred to 
the things here ſpoken of, or to St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, may admit of a queſtion : the 
vulgar reading makes it reſpe& the firſt- 
mentioned ; but ſome particular copies 
the laſt, However it be, the difference 
is not material; and the aſſertion is true 
in either ſenſe : it being undeniable, that 
both St. PauPs Epiltles in general, and 
the doctrines here mentioned in particu- 
lar, do really contain things hard to be 
underſtood. I ſhall from the words take 
occaſion to diſcourſe upon a ſubje& of a 


wider extent than either of thoſe (which 


ever it be) which is immediately, and di- 
realy, included in them. 

I beheve it may with truth be affirmed, 
that no one folly whatſoever hath contri- 
buted more to the reigning wickedneſs of 
the world ; than a certain levity of mind, 
by which men amuſe themſelves with the 
diſhcukies of religion; fo as to negle&t 
what is eaſy and indiſputable in it, the 
main ſubſtance which it contains, and 
the main proofs upon which it relies. 
This kind of trifling makes infidels of 


ſome, and very bad believers of more. 


This enervates their virtue, inflames their 


paſſions, corrupts their wills, and per- 

lexes their rinderitandings. It fo con- 
— their ideas, and gives them ſuch a 
whirl of thinking, that they are never 


ſettled all their lives long; but are al- 


ways like children, toſſed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine 
(Eph. v. 14.) ; ever learning, and never 
able to come to the Enowledge of the truth. 
(2 Tim. iii. 6.) And the reaſon of it 
eems to be this: The defire of know- 
ledge, in thoſe who employ their intel- 
lectual faculties, is a reſtleſs and unquiet 
principle; and by this, as well as other 
appetites, we are inclined to be always 
graſping and reaching at things which 
we have not, ſo as to ſlight and overlook 
what we actually have. And it is indeed 
ſo far laudable ; that we ought not to ſit 
down content with the firſt rudiments of 
inſtruction, but daily to proceed, and im- 
prove in true knowledge; eſpecially in 
religious matters which are of the utmoſt 
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moment and concern to us. But then 
we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh between 
what is capable of being 3 by us, 
and what is not; by no means ſuffering 
the one to debar us from the benefit of 
the other. I ſhall therefore at this time 
endeavour to regulate the conduct of our 
wills and underſtandings in this important 
affair; and, becauſe it is a ſubject of the 
higheſt conſequence with regard to our 

ractice, I ſhall conſider it, though brief- 
Fr, yet as diſtinctly as I can, in theſe 
fre following particulars, which ſeem 
naturally to riſe from the words before 


us. 

I. Firſt, I obſerve, that there are dif- 
ficulties in religion, things hard to be 
underſtood ; though not near ſo many as 
are ſometimes pretended, 

IT. Secondly, I ſhall enquire in what 
ſenſe, and how many ways, thoſe difh- 
culties may be ſaid to be wreſted. 

ITI. Thirdly, I ſhall remark upon 
that part of the character here given of 
thoſe who ſo wreſt them ; that they are 
unlearned and unſtable : which I ſhall 
make out, by conſidering in point of rea- 
ſon the exceeding abſurdity of thoſe ob- 
jections which are raiſed from the diffi- 
culties of religion, 

IV. Fourthly, I ſhall ſhew the folly 
and danger of ſuch arguing, 1n relation 
to practice; from this part of their cha- 
racter, that they wreſt thoſe difficulties 
to their own deſtruction, and are wicked 
as well as fooliſh, in fo doing. 

V. Fifthly and laſtly, I ſhall enforce 
the exhortation of the Apoſtle ; that we 
may not be led away by this error of the 
wicked, and fall from our owa ſtedfaſt- 


"neſs. 


I. In the firſt place then I obſerve ; 
that there are difficulties in religion, 
things hard to be underſiood ; though not 
near ſo many as are ſometimes pretended, 
There are two different ſorts of perſons, 


both enemies to religion, who affault it 


by contrary methods. Some repreſent- 
ing the difficulties of it as more, and 
greater; others, as fewer, and leſs, than 
they really are. The former ſay the 
erious, unintelligible, in- 
conſiſtent; there being ſo much obſcuri- 
ty, and diverſity of interpretation, that 
one knows not what to fix upon, or how 
to frame a judgment concerning it. The 
latter tell us there are no myſteries in 
Chriſtianity, nay no conſiderable diffi- 

cultics ; 


\ 
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culties ; laying it down for a maxim, that 


all matters of faith ought to be plain at 


firſt view, and that to the meaneſt capa- 
city. And therefore whenever a point 
appears myſterious or obſcure to them- 
ſelves ; they go a very ſhort way, and, 
without more ceremony, reject it, as falſe 
and ſpuriouss How falle both thoſe 
opinions are, I ſhall ſhew in its proper 
* : At preſent I obſerve, that the 
truth happens to lie juſt between them ; 
there are real difficulties in religion, 
though not near ſo many, as ſome pre- 
tend. In the phraſe of the text it is ex- 


| preſly afſerted, that there are difficulties ; 
and implied that there are not very 


many: J i zu, ſome things hard 
to be underſiood. I ſhall come to the 
proof of particulars under my third gene- 
ral head, upon which the main ſtreſs of 
this diſcourſe will turn: I here only 
make this obſervation, as previous, and 
preparatory to what follows. 

II. The ſecond thing I propoſed, was 


# to conlider, in what ſenſe, and how many 


ways, thoſe difficulties may be ſaid to be 
wreſted. The original word 2 ſig- 


niſies either diſtorting a thing con- 


trary to its natural bent and tendency ; 


or racking it ſo, as to make it ſpeak a 


ſenſe it knows nothing of. Eaſy, as well 
as difficult, places of ſcripture are often 
thus tormented; which is here implied 


8 by the Apoſtle in thoſe words, as they do 


alſo the other ſcriptures. Some men find 
out ways to prove their own doctrines, 
even from thoſe texts which are moſt 
plainly and directly levelled againſt 
them; libertiniſm of practice from St. 
Paul's diſcourſes upon faith, and the duty 
of rebellion from the thirteenth chapter 
of the epiftle to the Romans. But I am 
now obliged to confine myſelf to the dit- 
ficulties of religion: which we may wreſt, 
either, 1. By perverting them to our 
own preconceived opinions: or, 2. By 
making them more difficult than they 
really are: or, 3. By drawing wrong 


conſequences from them to the prejudice' 


of religion, or of Chriſtianity, in gene- 
heſe particulars are ſo plain, that 
to mention them is ſufficient: I only ob- 
ſerve, that the laſt of them naturally 
leads us to the third thing I propoſed; 
viz. 

III. To remark upon that part of the 
character herè given of thoſe who wrelt 


the things hard to be underitood, that 
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they are unlearned and unſtable z and to 
conſider in point of reaſon the exceeding 
abſurdity of thoſe objections which are 
raiſed from the difficulties of religion. In 
giving the character of ſuch men, the 
Apoſtle makes no obſervation concerning 
the acuteneſs of their wit, or the freedom 
of their thinking : But on the con 

tells us, that they are unlearned and un- 


flable; words, far from flattering the vani- 
ty of human underſtanding. And here by - 


unlearned are not meant thoſe only who 


have no learning at all; but alſo, and in- 


deed chiefly, thoſe who have ſome, and 
not much. The firlt are commonly modeſt, 
and willing to be inſtructed ; but the laft 
are extremely apt to be forward and af- 
ſuming, and to meddle in matters which 
are too high for them. (Pſal. cxxxi. 
I.) They are proud of their little 
2 ; which they would not be of 
great: for the more a man truly knows, 
the more ſenſible he is of what he does 
not know. And therefore Feſtus was 
miſtaken in his reflection I St. 


Paul, much learning ſeldom males à man 


mad (Acts xxvi. 24.) ; a little often 


does. And hence it is that thoſe impi- 


ous books which are publiſhed againſt re- 


ligion, are generally written by ſmat- 
terers in ſeience, who have juſt enough 
to diſplay their want of it, to the greater 
advantage ; juſt enough to enable them 
to cavil, and raiſe ſmall objections; (the 
eaſieſt thing in the world fir every trifler 
to do:) objections, from _ no moral 


truth, requiring proof, can be entirely 


free, though it be eſtabliſhed upon de- 


monſtration: and ſo they triumph for a 
few days, till a perſon of real learning 
comes upon them, and expoſes to public 
ſcorn the miſerable folly and ignorance, as 
well as profanenefs and bla hemy, of 
their boaſted arguments. Of which we 
have very lately had (Phileleutherus Lip- 
ſienſis) ſuch an inſtance, as was ſcarce 
ever {cen in the world before. The other 
epithet which the Apoſtle joins with the 
former, is unſtable, Such perſons are 
always ſceptical and captious ; doubtful 
and uncertain ; of a fluttering. and vola- 
tile temper ; catching at every thing, 
and adhering to nothing : which pro- 
ceeds from a great defect of good ſenſe, 
learning, and religion. From the plain 
words of the Apoſtle then may be gas» 
thered this propofition ; that thus to 
wrelt difficult points, is an arguinent of 
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ignorance, and inſtability. And this 
propoſition will be abundantly made out, 
after we ſhall have fully conſidered the 
three following particulars. 

I. That the-main proofs and ſubſtance 

of our religion are ſufficiently plain; and 
that the difficulties of it are not near ſo 
many, nor ſo conſiderable, as ſome pre- 
tend. 
2. That thoſe difficultics which are 
really in it, are no manner of argument 
againſt it. And, a 

3. That there are very good reaſons 


to be given why there ſhould be ſome 


difficulties in religion; and that they are 
ſo far from being an argument againſt it, 
that they are a confirmation of it. 


If theſe three particulars, I ſay, be 


clearly made out; all objections drawn 
from the things hard to be underſtood will 
be cut up by the roots, and the very 
foundations of them entirely overturned. 

1. In the firſt place then I am to ſhew, 
that the main proofs and ſubſtance of our 
religion are fafficieatly plain; and that 
the difficulties of it are not near ſo many, 
nor ſo conſiderable, as ſome pretend. 
The being of God is matter of clear de- 
monſtration ; and the miſerable abſurdity 
and madneſs of all the cavils againſt it 
has been ſo expoſed, that nothing in the 
world ever appeared more ridiculous. 
Then for the truth of revealed religion; 


that working by the power of God is an 


evident proof of a commiſſion from him, 
is a propoſition which itſelſ needs no proaf: 
that innumerable miracles were wrought 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, is matter of 
plain fact, and of human faith, ſupport- 
ed by as much, nay far more evidence, 
than any other point of hiſtory at that 
diſtance of time; which yet was never 
denied, or ſo much as queſtioned by any 
body. The ſtanding proofs of it, as the 
wonderful propagation of the goſpel, the 
fulfilling of our Saviour's prophecies in 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the diſ- 
perſion of the Jews, who at this day are 
witneſſes of that very religion which they 


deny, are ſo plain and manifeſt, that 


they are not capable of any diſpute. As 
are likewiſe the wonderful agreement be- 
tween the Old and New Teſtament, 
which, like a pair of indentures, anſwer 
to each other; and the genuineneſs of 
thoſe books which are aleribed to the 
ſacred writers. The fall of man, and 


the original corruption of human nature; 
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the redemption of mankind by Jeſus 
Chriſt ; the doctrines of the Trinity, and 
incarnation, and all the rules ,of virtue 
and good living, are as plainly laid down 
as words can expreſs. Nor are there 
any difficulties, which can with any to- 
lerable reaſon be pretended to overthrow 
the foundation of theſe doctrines. For 
ſuppoſe we do not underſtand the man- 
ner of the Trinity and incarnation, the 


things themſelves are as expreſsly deliver- 


ed, as words can convey things to us: 
that it is ſo, is directly revealed; if it be 
aſked, how it is ſo ? The anſwer 1s ready, 
that is not revealed. All that we are re- 
quired to believe, is plain enough ; for 
the reſt, viz. the manner, as it is not 
revealed, ſo our faith is not required con- 
cerning it. And where 1s the mighty 
hardſhip of all this? That there is, that 
there can be, but one God, we can 
prove by ſcripture, at leaſt, if not by 
reaſon ; that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt are God, we can prove by ſcrip- 
ture : from whence it follows, that thoſe 
three are that One God. Suppoſe in 
another inſtance, that there are difficul- 
ties about the fall of man, and * ug 
fin (which indeed are, to my apprehen- 
ſion, by much the greateſt difficulties in 
all the ſcriptures), and about fore-know- 
ledge in God compared with freewill in 


ourſelves : that our nature is miſerably 


corrupt, is but too ſadly manifeſt by ex- 
perience : that the doctrines I juſt now 
mentioned are true, is moſt certain, be- 
cauſe we can prove them from the _ 
tures ; which we can prove to be divinely 
inſpired. One thing we may be ſure of, 
and that ought to ſatisfy us; that by the 
nature of God, he cannot be unjuſt, how- 
ever unaccountable theſe things may ap 
yr to our ſhallow underſtandings. © If 
is judgments be a great deep, yet {till his 
Juſtice flandeth like the flrong mountains (Pl. 
xxxvi. G6.) ; and though clouds and dark- 
neſs are round about him, yet righteouſneſs 
and equity are the habitation of his ſeat. 
(Pf. xcvii. 2.) It is enough tor us that 
we are ſurc a remedy is prepared for this 
diſtemper, that means are provided to 
rectify our corrupt nature; and if we do 
not apply them, it is our'own fault. 
But here it is carefully to be obſerved, 
that difficulties, as they are managed, 
are of ſeveral ſorts. 1. 'Thoſe which are 
really nothing in themſelves, but owe all 
their force to the follies and * 
| ne 
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es of thoſe who make them. Thus for 
example; they are extremely ſcandalized 
at the various opinions which there are 
in religion; never conſidering, that the 
main proofs and ſubſtance of it, as I 
= have ſhewn, are abundantly plain, and 

agreed in; and beſides, that there is 
moſt certainly ſuch a thing as truth in 
= the world, though there may be much 
falſhood and prejudice. They are more- 
WE over exceedingly offended at the ill lives 

of moſt Chriltians, and even of ſome 

W whoſe particular character and profeſſion 
ſhould oblige them to holineſs. But this 
ſtumbling-block likewiſe would be ſoon 
removed; would they but conſider, 1. 
That a great part of what is here alledged 
is not true in fact; and, by the way, it 
would be much better if ſuch perſons 
XX would reflect more upon their own lives, 
and leſs upon other peoples. And, 2. 
If it were all true, yet the violation or 


loly tranſgreſſion of a law is by no means an 
Trip- argument againſt that law. Further, 
hoſe they are ſtaggered at hereſies, and hete- 


> in rodox doctrines : which they would not 


cul- be, did they but once reflect (as they 
1nal may as often as they pleaſe) that were 
1en- there not ſome tenets propagated which 
s in are falſe, the Chriſtian religion would not 
ow- be true. Since it is in many places of 
l in ſcripture expreſsly propheſied, that there 
bly = ſhould be apoſtacy, falſe prophets, and 
ex- damnable hereſies: ſo far are theſe things 


from being an objection againſt Chriſti- 
anity, that they are a direct confirmation 
of it, even while they are intended to 
overturn it. To give one other inſtance; 
ſuch perſons as theſe are wonderfully ſol- 
licitous about the ſtate and condition of 
the Jews, Pagans, Mahometans, and all 
other ſorts of infidels: which amuſe- 
ment, by the way, often makes them 
little better than infidels themſelves. 
Whereas, did they but ever ſo little re- 
flect, they would ſoon be ſenſible that 
this enquiry is the thing of the world the 
moſt vain and idle. For beſides, that 
it appears from reaſon and ſcripture, that 
all perſons, invincibly ignorant of Chriſti- 
anity, will be judged by that law which 
they have; and though the beſt of them 
can lay no claim to the ſalvation of the 
goſpel, being not included in the cove- 
nant .of Chriſt ; yet the merits of that 
Chriſt will be ſo far extended even to 
them who know him not, as that they 
thall be rewarded for living up to the dic- 
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tates of their conſciences, and the beſt of 


their knowledge: I ſay, though this be 


agreeable to reaſon and ſcripture ; yet 
whether it be, or no, what is it to us? 
We know our own diſpenſation, and our 
own duty; let us ſtick to that; and for 
the caſe of others, let us leave it to Him, 
who made both us and them. Sure we 
are, that to be born under the goſpel, in 
the midſt of the cleareſt light, and to be 
included in the covenant of grace, 1s the 
greateſt privilege imaginable : but after 
this, to enquire curiouſly into the caſe 
of others,. is juſt as reaſonable, as if a fa- 
vourite ſubje& entruſted with particular 
inſtructions by his prince, ſhould, inſtead 
of — them, ſpend his time in en- 
quiring after another man's inſtructions, 
which he has nothing at all to do with. 
Could any of us ſpeak to our bleſſed Sa- 
viour himſelf, and, pointing to a Hea- 
then ſtanding by, aſk our Saviour in the 
language of St. Peter upon another occa- 
ſion, Fer, and what ſhall this man do ? 
(John xxi. 21.) How properly would 
the ſame anſwer fit the enquirer, What is 
that to thee ? Follow thou me. (Ver. 22.) 
How properly, I ſay, would that anſwer 
fit him; were it not that he deſerved a 
much ſeverer ? | 

2dly, Another ſort of difficulties are 
thoſe which are really conſiderable, but 
yet very capable of being explained by 
induſtry and application. Of theſe there 
are many inſtances both in points of doc- 
trine, and in texts of ſcripture : they are 
hard to be underflood ; but {till they are 
capable of being underſtood. Tt 1s true, 
they are difficult: and ſo are all lan- 
guages, all arts and ſciences, all trades 
and profeſſions, before they are learnt : 
but then they may be learnt 3 and actu- 
ally are ſo, by thoſe who diligently apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of them. And 
yet nothing is more common than for 
thoſe who are not verſed in theſe matters, 
to paſs very raſh cenſures upon them. 
They do not underſtand them, and there- 
fore preſently conclude that nobody does. 
Then out of pride, or lazineſs, or both, 
they acquieſce in their own ignorance z 
and, to excuſe it, alledge that theſe 
places are inconſiſtent, or unintelligible : 
and ſo the ſcriptures muſt bear the blame 
of the vices and follies of thoſe who read 
them. - Whereas in truth, the diſcoveries 
which have been made by learned divines 
in interpreting the abſtruſe and 1 

inexpli 
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inexplicable places of holy ſcripture, are 
wonderful and aſtoniſhing. Many things, 
which ſeemed impoſſible to be under- 
ſtood, have been made as clear as the fun 
at noon-day : and gradual diſcoveries 
have been in different ages, and ſtill are, 
made of them, ſome by one, and ſome 
by another; not only in the darkeſt parts 
of St. Paul's epiſtles here mentioned by 
St. Peter, but in all the other books 
both of the Old and New Teſlament, 
both as to points and doctrine, and mat- 
ters of fact, to the hiſtory of things paſt, 
and prophecies of things to come. To 
give an inſtance or two out of many: 
the account of the ſeventy weeks revealed 
by the angel to Daniel, with relation to 
the time of the Meſſiah, has been juſt! 
reckoned one of the moſt obſcure —4 
ſages in all the holy ſcriptures; and yet 
it has been very much cleared by the la- 
bours of expoſitors, eſpecially by two 
moſt learned divines of our own church. 
Nay it is obſervable, that even that ſo 
much deſpaired of book, the Revelation, 
though it be embarraſſed with difficulties 
not yet accounted for, yet contains many 
things as plain prophecics, and as plainly 
fulfilled, as can well be imagined. The 
great dragon that perſecuted the woman 
with her child, the flood that he caſt out 
of his mouth after her ; the other woman 
of a different character, who was drunk 
with the blocd of the faints, &c. are ma- 
nifeft predictions of the great defection 
and apoſtaſy from the church, of the de- 
luge of hereſies, and other corruptions, 
which overſpread it, of the inundation of 
arianiſm, mahometiſm, and popery, and 
of the cruel perſecutions which the true 
diſciples of Chriſt have underwent, part! 
from Heathens, and partly from falſe 
Chriſtians. Very many inſtances of the 
fame kind might be given; did either 
the time permit, or the nature of the ſub- 
Ject require. a 
But, 3dly, Another ſort of real diffi- 
cules are thoſe which are not yet wholl 
underſtood by us; and which with all 
our induſtry we are not able to explain : 
fuch as the 'Drinity, and incarnation, the 
fall of man, original ſin, and ſome others. 
For that there are ſome ſuch as theſe, 
we readily grant : but then even theſe 
are no manner of argument againſt our 
religion; which was the ſecond point I 


propoſed to ſpeak to. And the truth 
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of it will abundantly appear ; if we duly 
conſider theſe two particulars. 

1. That there are very great difficul. 
ties, nay myſteries, not only in religion, 
but in every thing which the mind of man 
is converſant about: in all profeſſions, in 
all parts of philoſophy, in all arts and 

iences, nay in the moſt obvious and 
common objects both of the underſtand- 
ing, and of the ſenſes. Of theſe I ſhall 
produce many inſtances in my next diſ- 
courſe, and ſhall not now inſiſt upon 
them: nor indeed is there any occaſion 
for it; ſince in truth there is no one 
thing whatſoever, whether it be body, 
or ſpirit, in ourſelves, or in other beings, 
whoſe nature and manner of exiſtence we 
fully underſtand. Why then ſhould not 
religion be allowed to have ſome diſſicul- 
ties, as well as. every thing elſe? And 
why ſhould myſtery be an objection 
againſt that only ? eſpecially if we con- 
der in the ſecond place, 

2. That from the nature of the things 
compared with our underſtandings, it 1s 
particularly neceſſary that there ſhould be 
difficulties in religion, more than in other 
matters. The things are divine, the un- 
derſtandings are human; and is it to be 
wondered that God's thoughts are above 
ours? If (as we have ſeen in the fore- 
you particular) we have a moſt imper- 
ect knowledge even of ſenſible objects, 
which continually lie before us; how is it 
poſſible that we ſhould be acquainted with 
the deep things of God, which the angels 
themſelves Ae to look into? Hardly (as 
the wiſe man elegantly obſerves) ve gu 
aright at things that are upon earth, and 
with labour do we find the things that are 
before us ; but the things that are in heaven 
who hath ſearched out? (Wild. ix. 16.) 
How can we think it hard. that the Tri- 
nity and incarnation ſhould be myſteri- 
ous, ſince they belong to the divine na- 

ture, which is in ſelf myſterious, even 

ſetting aſide thoſe doctrines; and would 
have been ſo, if thoſe doctrines had never 
been revealed? For I would willingly 
alk the man who declares he has no no- 
tion of three perſons in the Godhead, 
what notion he has of a ſelf-exiſtent, 
eternal, infinite being? Of a being 
which never begun, and never ſhall end; 
which had itſelf no cauſe, and is the 
cauſe of every thing, but itſelf? I would 
alk ſuch a man, I fay, whether he fully 

| underſtands 


nderſtands theſe things; and whether 


is ideas (to uſe the terms in which he ſo 
uch rejoices) be ſo very clear, diſtinct, 
and adequate? And yet that there is, 
that there muſt be, an infinite eternal 
WE Bcing, or there could never haye been 
lay being at all, is no leſs than demon- 
a ration: which many of thoſe who deny 
ES the Trinity do readily acknowledge; 
tough they altogether as little compre- 
bend the manner of the one, as of the 
other. That there is a God we demon- 
ſtrate by reaſon ; but how he is we know 
not: that there is a Trinity we prove 
from ſcripture ; but how it is we know 
not: and why this ſhould involve more 
W abſurdity or difficulty than that, I am 
not able to compretiend, Upon the ſame 
foundation then that they deny the Three 
Perſons, they may as well deny the One 
God: there is the ſame reaſon for both; 
that is to ſay, no reaſon for either. | 

In theſe points therefore of the Tri- 
W nity and incarvation, the ſubject is the 
nature of God; which in all views will 
tous be ever incomprehenſible : and con- 
ſequently it is no wonder there ſhould be 
myiterics concerning it. For how can it 
be conceived that a finite ſhould compre- 
hend an infinite? And how then can 
human underſtanding comprehend the 
Pivine nature? What the advocates 
of Popery therefore urge upon thus ſub- 
ject, to juſtify their monſtrous doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, is almoſt as abſurd 
as that doctrine itſelf, You believe {ome 
myſteries, ſay they; and why not others? 
why not tranſubſtantiation, as well as 
the Trinity? We anſwer; 1ſt, Becauſe 
the one is very frequently and plainly re- 
vealed in ſcripture, the other not at all. 
2dly, 2 the one is not contradic- 
tory either to reaſon, or our ſenſes; the 
other 1s contradictory to both. In the 
doctrine of the Trinity it is not ſaid that 
three are one, 1 59 of the ſame 
thing, or reſpect; not that three perſons 
are one perſon, or three Gods one 
God; which would be a contradiction 
indeed; but that three perſons are one 
God, or (which is the ſame, though 
more plainly expreſſed) that in the unity 
of the Godhead three perſons are in- 
cluded ; which is no contradiction, nor 
any bung like it. But it is a thorough 
one, to lay that the ſame thing at the 
ſame time can be above, and below it- 


{elf ; or that the ſame finite thing can be 
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in all places at once. But the anſwer 
which more particularly relates to our 
reſent 3 is this: in the latter in- 
— the ſubject before us is not only a 
finite being, but an object of our ſenſes 3 
the outward qualities of which we ſo 
plainly perceive, and know, that if we 
cannot be ſure of theſe things we can be 
ſure of nothing; but in the former, the 
ſubject of our thoughts is the nature of 
God, which, let us take it how we will, 
is infinite, inviſible, incomprellenſible; 
and conſequently it is no wonder that 
there ſhould be myſteries concerning it. 
Muſt we not then underſtand what we 
believe? I anſwer; it is neceſſary to ap- 
prehend it, but not to comprehend it z ” 
or, in other words, to know ſomething 
of it, but not every thing. For if the 
latter were - neceſſary, it would follow 
that we know nothing : there being no- 
thing in nature (as I above obſerved} 
that we fully underſtand. And to be- 
lieve a thing upon God's word, though 
we do not tully underſtand it, 1s fo Be 
from being a hardſhip upon us; that we 
continually yield ſuch an aſſent to one 
another. In all ſtudies, arts, and ſci- 
ences, nothing is more uſual, nor indeed 
more rational, than to conſult thoſe who 
are reputed. to be ſkilled in them: and 
upon their authority we are ſatisfied that 
ſuch a particular point is as they ſay 
though we ourſelves are not able to prove, 
and do not clearly underſtand it. | 
But ſtill it is urged that we ought at 
leaſt to underſtand the terms of the pro- 
poſition to which we aſſent: and ſo we 
do; as well in this caſe, as in many 
others; not only in philoſophy, but in 
things of a leſs abſtracted nature. The 
words, One and Three, it is to be hoped, 
are plain enough ; nor is the term God 
more difficult here, than any where elle : 
the maia quarrel therefore 1s at the word 
Perſon ; which indeed has been the ſub- 
ject of much jmpertinent wrangling. 
And yet let any man ſincerely aſk him- 
ſelf, whether he has not as clear an idea 
annexed to that word, as to many others 
which he continually uſes, not onl 
in the ſciences, but in common diſ- 
courſe ? I ſay, as clear, for it is not pre- 
tended that it 1s entirely ſo. But then 
that doctrine which has been advanced by 
ſome, that we cannot rationally aſſent to 
any thing, unleſs our ideas are perfectl 
clear, adequate, and diſtinct, is a mol 
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falſe aſſertion ; as appears by experience 
to all who reflect upon the workings and 
operations of their own minds: which 
will inform them that they yield an aſſent, 
and that a moſt reaſonable one too, even 
when their notions are confuſe, inadequate, 
and obſcure ; and indeed if it were other- 
wiſe it would follow that we can know 
nothing, unleſs we knew all things. The 
reaſon why we make uſe of the word 
perſon in this article of our faith, is very 
plain, viz. becauſe perſonal attributes are 
in ſcripture perpetually aſcribed to the 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt diſtinctly; 


and becauſe that very word 1s uſed upon 

this occaſion by the inſpired writer; who 

ſtyles the Son the brightneſs of his Father's 

as and the expreſs image of his perſon. 
Heb. 1. 3.) 

The truth is, it may very well be ad- 
mired that theſe doctrines of the Trinity 
and incarnation have in all ages of the 
goſpel embroiled the Chriſtian world ſo 
much as they have done : when 1n reality 
there is, with reſpect to our faith, no 
material difficulty about them. I fay 
with reſpe& to our faith ; for that they 
are hard, nay by us impoſſible to be ex- 
Plained, we readily acknowledge. But 
that we cannot explain a myſtery, 1s one 


thing ; that we cannot rationally believe 


It, is another ; and though we may not 
Fully underſtand what we Felieve z yet we 
may fully underſtand why we believe. 
And that is the very caſe now before us. 
The points we are upon are as plainly 
delivered in the ſcriptures, as any thing 
in them : and that we do not thoroughly 
comprehend them, is no reaſonable ob- 
jection; becauſe (as I obſerved before) 
in our comfnon intercourſe among one 
another we continually beheve things even 
upon human teſtimony, which we do not 
underſtand : and it is very hard if God's 
word will not go as far with us as man's, 

Nor are the doctrines we have been 


eonſidering, purely ſpeculative, as our 


pretended free thinkers love to call them : 
though if they were, that would be no- 


thing to the purpoſe, ſince they are re- 
vealed by God as the objects of our faith ; 


and if it be his pleaſure that we believe 


ſome things of a ſpeculative nature, how 
dare we diſpute it? But beſides, J ſay, 
theſe points are not purely ſpeculative ; 
they are in a great meaſure practical; 
they have a direct relation to our prac- 


tice ; and if they have not as direct au 
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influence upon it, the fault is our own, 


From them we may prove the infinite ma. Mut th: 
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But ſtill we are told by ſome, that the 
vulgar, and the moſt ignorant and illi. of cri 
terate perſons have ſouls to be ſaved, as 


lignity of ſin, and God's irreconcileable 


uniting his divine nature with our human, 
could ſatisfy his juſtice and put us in a 
capacity of ſalvation : and if this be not 


a practical point, and that too of the ut. 


moſt moment imaginable, I know not 
what to call ſo. 


well as the learned; and therefore if 
theſe things were neceſſary to be believ- 
ed, they would be plain and eaſy to the 
meaneſt capacity. This they frequently 


reaſon inſiſt upon it, that all men ought 
to be born mathematicians, philoſophers, 
lawyers, and ſtateſmen, as well as di- 
vines. The meaneſt capacities, if you 
pleaſe, , ought to be, and may be, in- 
ſtructed in every thing they are concerned 
to know; but it is not neceſſary they 


ſhould know it of themſelves ; or if they 155 


did, I believe there would be no great 
difference between the meaneſt capacity, 
and the greateſt. They are to be taught, 
if you __ and there is a particular 
order of men fet apart by Almighty God 
to teach them: and that ſure is ſuffi- 
cient ; but that they ſhould underſtand 
every thing in the ſcriptures by their own 
proper lights, and that too at firſt read- 
ing, is by no means abſolutely requiſite. 
But after all that has been, or can be, 
ſaid ; ſome will inſiſt upon it, that Chri- 
ſtianity is in no part myſterious: and yet 
we have ſhewn, that every thing elſe is 
ſo in ſome reſpe& or other; and why 
religion alone ſhould be excepted, is itſelf 
a myſtery. The truth is, thoſe men 
who are ſo irreconcileable to theſe diffi- 
cult doctrines, make the goſpel in gene- 
ral ten times more difficult than thoſe 
doctrines : by denying all myſteries in 
any part, they make an entire myſtery 
of the whole: for in faith, as well as 
practice, we may rain at a gnat, and 
ſwallow a camel; which indeed is the 
| caſe of the perſons of whom we are now 
go They cannot admit of the 
rinity and incarnation ; though aſſerted 
in ſcripture over and over, as plainly as 
words can be ſpoken ; and though (as I 
faid) thoſe points relate to the Divine 
nature, 
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\ture, which itſelf is incomprehenſible. I am ſenſible that many little objections, 
ſs ab- or cavils rather, are made about the ſcrip- 


eaning of the many texts in which ters, obſcure texts, repetitions, incohe- 


> 1 oc points are delivered : they have no rencies, various readings, different ſenſes, 


Wotion of an unintelligible doctrine, but ſeeming inconſiſtencies, and the like, 
very good one of an unintelligible goſ- contained in them: all which have been 


ki pel: they require of us a determinate fully anſwered an hundred times over. 


WT bclicve the whole, though we do not un- obſervation ; that we might be v 


3 7 | at leaſt are eaſily furmounted by that 
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idle and impious enquiries. Here indeed muſt indeed be confeſſed, that there is 


Wneaning in our words, but will not allow Or if they were not; it would be ſufft- 
their Saviour to have any meaning at all cient to reply in general, that ſtill the 
In his; unleſs it be to mean juſt contrary Bible is demonſtrated to be the word of 
to what he ſpeaks. Theſe are the men God, which theſe objections do not in 


already 


„the difficulties they con- 
tain are no argument againſt them. Nay, 
To object therefore _ Chriſtiani- there are very good reaſons to be given 


ty, upon the account of ſome difficulties why there ſhould be ſome obſcurities in 
in it, is moſt unreaſonable and injurious. religion; and they are ſo far from being 
Since the main proofs and ſubſtance of it an argument againſt it, that they are a 
are ſufficiently eaſy ; we muſt not con- confirmation of it. Which was the third 
clude from particular difficulties contain- and laſt thing I propoſed to conſider, 
ac d in the holy ſcriptures, but from the under this third general head. 


main drift and tendency of them; and And here we muſt, premiſe this one 


well 
derſtand every part. We ſhould proceed ſatisfied about theſe matters, even though 
upon the irrefragable evidences which we could not any way account for them 3 
demonſtrate the ſcriptures in general to becauſe God has moſt certainly a reafon 
be the word of God: when that is done, for all he does and ſays, whether we can 
all other difficulties vaniſh of courſe, or aſſign one, or no. 

But beſides, we can give very good 
over-ruling conſideration, Both in mat- reaſons for the difficulties of which I am 
ters of faith and practice, we ought not diſcourfing ; among which I ſhall men- 
to argue thus; Such or ſuch a thing is tion but theſe four: viz. That theſe 
reaſonable, therefore God has probably difficulties are of great uſe : 
revealed it: but thus; God has certain= 1. To try our faith. 

ly revealed it, and therefore it is reaſon= 2. To mortify our vanity. 
able; and whether. it ſeem ſo to us, or 3. To engage our reverence. 
no, it ought to be believed, or obeyed. 4. To engage our attention. 
This is the trueſt way of arguing ; be- 1. Firſt then, it is the moſt reaſonable 
cauſe we have ſufficient and unconteſta- thing in the world, that God ſhould put 
ble evidence of what he has revealed ; far our faith to ſome ſort of teſt; that we 
better than we have, in theſe caſes, to may prove whether we heartily and ſin- 
convince us that we are right in our cerely believe him, and depend upon 
judgments concerning what is, or is not, him, or no. He did ſo with Abraham, 
agreeable to reaſon. And then we are and that in a much higher inſtance than 
very ſure of theſe two things; that it is this we are now mentioning : it was a 
rational to obey, and believe God, what- far more ſevere tryal upon him to ſacri- 
ever he commands, or aſſerts; and that fice his ſon, than it is upon us to ſacri- 
God cannot impoſe upon us any thing fice our folly and n much 
irrational. The only queſtions to the harder for him to deſtroy his only beloved 
purpoſe therefore in the caſe before us child, than for us to believe, upon God's 
are theſe; Is ſuch, or ſuch a thing in the word, what we do not perfectly under- 
ſcriptures? Is this or that the meaning ftand. This however is ſome degree of 
of it? and are not the ſcriptures the proof, ſome ſort of reſignation to the wiſe 
word of God? All beſides theſe, are dom and authority of ( God; though it. 


And, 
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not here ſo much virtue in yielding our 
aſſent, as fin in refuſing it. | 

2. The difficulties we are conſidering, 
are of great uſe to mortify our vanity ; 
to put us in mind that we are but men ( Plal. 
ix. 20.) and that by the frame of our 
finite and limited capacities, it is impoſſi- 
ble we ſhould underſtand all things. In 
this reſpe& therefore God deals with us 
as he did with his people of old: the 
glory of the Lord appears, but {lill it is 
in a cloud; in ſome meaſure, I mean, 
though not ſo much now as it was then. 
He ſhews us both the bright and the 
dark fide of things; the one to inſtruct, 
and the other to humble us. We now 
enough to make us wiſe unto ſalvation (2 
Tim. iii. 15.); and ſo have no reaſon to 
complain; and are ignorant of enough 
to make us reflect upon our weakneſs, 
and ſo have no reaſon to be proud. And 
fure it is moſt rational that it ſhould be 
ſo; nay impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; 
unleſs we would ſuppoſe men to be gods; 
or as gods, knowing good and evil (Gen. 
iii. 5.), meaning all of both. Whereas, 
in truth, the only way to know good and 
evil, really, properly, and as we ſhould 
do, in order to our happineſs, is not to 
pretend to be as gods, or, in other 
words, to be omniſcient. 

- Theſe obſcuritics in religion and the 
ſcriptures, are of uſe to engage our re- 
verence. This indeed, according to the 
nature of the thing, may ſeem ſuperflu- 
ous. For ſince theſe oracles are divine, 
that conſideration alone may appear ſuffi- 
cient to excite our veneration : But ac- 
cording to the nature of ourſelves, which 
is corrupt and degenerate, all means are 
few enough to make us virtuous ; and 
ſmall ones have ſometimes more influence 
upon us than great ones. The darkeſt 
part therefore of religion may ſerve to 
engage our reverence to the whole: as 
temples were anciently built in groves ; 
and before there, were any temples at all, 
groves were the places of divine worſhip ; 
that their ſhade and gloomineſs might 
ſtrike a religious awe, or a kind of ſacred 
horror, into the worſhippers. And we 
all know that nothing excites our reve- 
rence to ſovereign princes, more than 
this conſideration, that though their ma- 
jeſty in part be viſible to us, yet it is 
partly concealed ; and though ſome of 
their counſels be diſcovered to us, ( as 


much as is needful for us to know, *with 
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* to our duty and obedience) yet 
others are kept ſecret; and it would be 


the utmoſt folly and preſumption in us 
to be curious or inquiſitive concerning 
them. 


4. The laſt uſe of theſe difficulties Leerith 
which I named, is to engage our ſtudy L Rand 
and attention. For very many of them, Ir 00 
nay the greateſt part, are (as I obſerved) dewn) 
very capable of being explained, and fully gion 
underſtood by labour and application: em w 
and even thoſe which are not ſo are the there 
proper objects of our ſtudy; though not lues v 
to explain them, yet to conſider what, oſe 
and how much, we are required to be- udgme 
lieve concerning them. And can any -ays a 
thing be more reaſonable, than that the o ma 
hens. © of God, though ſufficiently clear pon | 
in the main, ſhould be ſo difficult and os 
obſcure, as to keep our minds. earneſt and walk 1 
intent in reading, to hinder them from nd de 
flackening or unbending, to employ our o end 
induſtry in ſearching the ſcriptures ; the hich 
diſcoveries which we make more than re- not in 
warding the pains we beſtow in our an ne 
ſearch after them? | o fat 

To theſe reaſons, which are very uch, 


lain, might be added another, as (at of ou 
[eaſt highly probable ; viz. That many 
things in the inſpired writings are hidden MiWhe na 
from us here on earth, that we may have MWour ui 
the pleaſure and happineſs of diſcovering Vinexpl 
them in heaven. This is extremely con- know 
gruous in its own nature, and agreeable 
to the conſtant method and tenor of 
God's proceeding with the children of 
men: which has always been to make 
gradual manifeſtations of himſelf ; as he 
did firſt to the ancient patriarchs, by his 
revelations and precepts before the flood; 
then, to the people of the Jews, by the 
law and the prophets ; and laſtly, to all 
mankind, by the more glorious light of 
the goſpel. | 

That there ſhould be theſe difficulties 
therefore being, upon all theſe accounts, 
ſo agreeable to reaſon ; they are ſo far 
from being an argument againſt our re- 
ligion, that they are a confirmation of it: 
which was what I undertook to prove. 

IV. I proceed now, in the fourth 
place, to remark apes that part of the 
character of the perſons here mentioned by 
the Apoſtle ; that they wreſt theſe diffi- 
culties to their own deſtruction, and are 
wicked, as well as fooliſh, in ſo doing. 

Qur bleſſed Saviour obſerves, that men 
lave darkneſs rather than light, becauſe n= 


F 


One 1 
when 
2 culati 
ſearch 
poſſib 
= will | 
ſtract 
carna 
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vl. * VI. 
Ai are evil. (John iii. 19.) In purſuance 
) yet which remark we may take notice, that 
Id be ey love doubts rather than certainty ; 
in us (cauſe their wills are perverſe, and their 
"ning F derſtandings confuſed. What can be 
ore fooliſh than to chuſe to be always 
ulties 58 dttering), when it is in our own power 
ſtudy WD ftand upon firm ground? I ſay it is in 
them, Nur own power 3 for (as I have fully 
reed) ol hewn) the main proofs and points of re- 
fully gion are ſufficiently plain; and upon 
tion: Sm we may inſiſt, if we think ſit: nor 
e the there any occaſion of tormenting our- 
h not ies with the inſcrutable things of God, 
what, hoſe nature is incomprehenſible, whoſe 
o be- Wadoments are unſearchable, and whoſe 


out, What folly 


aps are paſt finding 
" 1 iddy by ſhivering 


o make our heads 


= pon precipices, and looking down into 
and he ocean; when we may, if we pleaſe, 
t and alk upon an even ſurface with ſafety 


Jo enquire ; but let it be into things 
Z$hich we are capable of underſtanding ; 
Mot into points, of which we are ſure we 
an never be ſatisfied. We may attempt 
0 fathom depths ; but let them not be 


very uch, as we are certain exceed the length 

(at of our line: we may endeavour to ex- 
any plain difficulties ; but not thoſe which by 
iden ihe nature of the things compared with 
have our underſtandings, we may know to be 
ring Minexplicable. Nor is it at all difficult to 


know which are ſo, and which are not. 
One rule we may take for infallible ; that 


r of whenever infinite is the object of our ſpe- 
n of Wl culations, we may depend upon it our re- 
lake ſearches are vain, and our ſatisfaction im- 
3 he EF poſſible. Thus, for example, it always 
his vill be when we enquire into the ab- 
od ; WE {tracted nature of God, the Trinity, in- 


W carnation, eternal foreknowledge, prede- 
WT {tination, and election. We ought to 
enquire diligently ; but let it be for ſome- 
thing which conduces to our happineſs, 
not for ſcience falſely ſo called: we 
WE ought to dig deep; but not for clay, or 
= pebbles, but for gold, or jewels; and 
that too in a place where there is a pro- 
WT bable prof;::& of finding them. But to 
cut rocks, and dig through the heart of 
We marble, merely becauſe it is difficult, and 
when we are not like to be gainers by our 
W labour, is monſtrouſly fooliſh and unrea- 
ſonable. To conſider the ſituation of 
ſuch a bold enquirer's mind, is of itſelf 
ſufficient to deter every thinking perſon 
from being one of the number, The 
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ac delight? We may, nay we ought, 


vexation and uneaſineſs of it 1s inexpreſ- 
ſible. Such a man, inſtead of walking in 
the ſmooth flowry paths of virtue, which 
are the plain doctrines and duties of reli- 

ion, is ever hampered and intangled in 
He briers and thorns of hard queſtions, - 
in the intricate mazes and labyrinths of 
diſpute, How fooliſh is it thus to ne | 
lect the eaſy and obvious means of l. 
vation, to amuſe ourſelves with the dif- 
ficult and inexplicable points of Chriſti- 
anity; when we are on every ſide encom- 
paſſed with ſuch dangers, as demand our 
utmoſt care and vigilance to avoid them! 
This is juſt as if a man in a tempeſt at 
ſea ſhould, inſtead of uſing the neceſſar 
means to ſave his life, entertain himſelf 
and the company by gravely philoſophi- 
ſing upon the nature of winds and hurri- 
canes ; which, after all too, with his ut- 
moſt ſagacity, he is not able to explain. 
And this leads us to conſider further the 
excceding guilt, folly, and danger of this 
ſpeculation, with reſpect to our everlaſt- 
ing intereſt in another world. - 

his will abundantly appear, if we do , 

but reflect upon the cauſes from whence 
it proceeds : which are either pride and 
obſtinacy ; or diſaffection to religion in 
general; or at beſt, a light, petulant, and 
capricious temper. One, and indeed the 
chief parent of hereſies and heterodoxy, 
is pride; that peculiar, and moſt diſtin- 

uiſhing quality of the devil; that qua- 
ity, which was the,original cauſe of his 
apoſtaſy and deſtruction. Vain-glory. 
and a mighty opinion of their own ſuffi- 
ciency, puts men upon the folly of being 
ambitious to be thought diſcoverers and 
inventers of ſome new thing; men above 
the common level, of a more raiſed and pe- 
netrating genius than ordinary. Thus the 
firſt heretick, Simon Magus, gave out that 
himſelf was ſome great one (A Qs viii. 9.): 
and his ſucceſſors in all ages have gene- 
rally proceeded upon the | principle. 
Naw the difficult and obſcure places of 
ſcripture are always the ground for theſe 
impoſtors to act their part upon. Like 
witches, and demons, they love the dark ; 
and like them too, if they continue obſti- 


nate, will meet with their reward in outer 


darkneſs, As for thoſe who wreſt the 


things hard to be underſtood, out of ill 


will to religion in general ; the caſe is ſo 
very plain, and their guilt ſo horrid, that 
there is no occaſion of inſiſting 2 it. 
But to ſuppoſe the beſt, even als in 

Wnom 
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whom it proceeds from a light, capricious, 
and petulant temper, are in very great 
danger; and even in them it has a ten- 
dency to fatal conſequences. It unſettles 
the underſtanding, leads to a variety of 
errors, falſe doctrines, and damnable 
hereſies; and unfixes the common prin- 
ciples even of religion in general. his 
is ſo plain from what has been ſaid; that 
we need not enlarge upon the conſidera- 
tion of it. The influence and importance 
of faith are ſufficiently known: and how 
the folly I am diſcourſing of tends to wea- 
ken our faith, is no leſs evident. I pro- 
ceed therefore in the 
V. Fifth and laſt place to enforce the 
exhortation of the Apoſtle ; that we may 
not be led away by this error of the 
wicked, or fall from our own ſtedfaſtneſs. 
It is matter of common obſervation, as 
well as agreeable to reaſon, and the na- 
ture of things, that thoſe who have de- 
ceived themſelves, are always apt to de- 
ceive others: and the difficulties and 
obſcurities of religion are the main ar- 
ument they inſiſt upon. How weak, ab- 
urd, and irrational that argument is, I 
have abundantly ſhewn in this diſcourſe. 
What remains is to caution thoſe who 
are in danger of being deluded by it. And 
here it is to be obſerved, that ſome even 
well-diſpoſed perſons are apt to paſs raſh 
cenſures upon the obſcure places of ſcrip- 
ture, and to talk very fooliſhly, if not 
profanely, upon theſe occaſions : which 
in them proceeds purely from thought- 
leſneſs, and want of conſideration. Tit 
ſuch be warned to reflect upon the dan- 
rous tendency of that folly, as I have 
ly repreſented it : and let thoſe who 
are at the fartheſt diſtance from it, take 
the advice of the Apoſtle in my text ; 
Seeing they know theſe things _ let them 
beware leſt they ao, being led away by the 
error of the wicked, fall from their own 
fledfaſineſs. Which laſt expreſſion is very 
emphatically, and very progen » Oppoſed 
to the word wn/table, 1n the former part 
of the text. The tendency of thus 
amuſing ourſelves with things hard to be 
underſtood, is (as we have obſerved) to 
unſettle our minds, and to poſſeſs them 
with a habit of levity and trifling : and 
of what importance it is to act upon a 
ſcheme of fixed and ſettled principles 
how pernicious and deſtructive to be in a 


maze of, confuſed ideas, without a de- 


inate train of thinking; is too mani- 
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feſt, to need any proof or explication, A: 
To ftrengthen therefore and confirm what 
I have urged, I ſhall only farther obſerve 
two things, which are of the utmoſt mo- 
ment in themſelves, as well as material tz 
our preſent purpoſe. Ko 
1. It —_ be ever remembered, that 
the difficulties we have been conſidering WW 
would not be at all complained of, were RP > 
it not for difficulties of another kind; I abitu; 
mean thoſe which we meet with in the ray 
practical part of religion. People's un- he inf 
derſtandings would be well enough ſatiſ. WAR"- 1 
fied, were not their wills perverſe ; and; 
their heads would be clear, if their heart; e eme 
were clean. The precepts of Chriſtiani. NON 
ty are directly levelled againſt the bent of Peer. 
our corrupt nature care us to re. on 
nounce our moſt darling fins ; though the wy 
operation be as painful as cutting off a *D 1 
hand, or plucking out an eye. And ; 
hinc ille lacrime : theſe are the difficul. WF he 
ties: the complaint is only againſt the WF" 
others, the quarrel is againſt theſe. It is Ye M4 
not from the myſteries of Chriſtianity, Wi 
but from the myſtery of iniquity, = all 
theſe objections proceed. We ſhould BF 
hear no objections about original ſin, Wi 
were not eternal damnation denounced x 
upon our actual ones: the enemies of.: 
religion would make no exceptions againſt Be 
the doctrines of the Trinity, and incar- 
nation, were it not for the doctrines of 


ſelf-denial and mortification : theſe latter 2 
make them enemies to religion; and dull g 
then their buſineſs is to raiſe all the cavils 2 
which their wit and ſcepticiſm can muſter lp 
againſt it. ate 
2. It is carefully to be obſerved, that Wn 
the way to underſtand what we do not : il Jer! 
know in religion, is to practiſe accord- Wl LO 
ing to what we do know: by obeying . 3 
the precepts of the goſpel (which are all : Drs 
lain and intelligible) we ſhall have the Wi wes 
Faireſt probability of being by degrees let ee, b 
into its ſecrets: and this we are aſſured s fre 
of, from the natural tendency of things, Mach : 
and from the promiſes of holy Scripture. he ſor 
The regularity of our lives clears and en- elt to 
larges the intellectual faculties: the farther Rhing 
we proceed in 1 more light will — 
dually break in upon us: the path of the erer 
juſt (as the wiſe man teaches us) is as the * 
ſhining light, that ſhineth more and mort o dy 
unto the perſet day. (Prov. iv. 24. en Go 
The ſcriptures are to be ſtudied with our hing : 
hearts, as well as heads; with the will illing 


and aſſections, as well as with the under- 
ſtanding. 


— 
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news WD aſſures us) receiveth not i things of the | 
ſerve Pri of. God 3 for they are fooliſhneſs unto 
ſt * „ - neither can he know them, becauſe they 


9 ritually diſcerned. (1 Cor. ii. 14.) 
2 1 7 n remarkable, 


ad very ſeriouſly and frequently to be 
=_ We” onfidered by us; though in fact it ſeems: 
e be but little regarded. When we are 


were . ; . 
ene. ditual in the practice of virtue, we 
"7 A Way with confidence uſe the prayer of 
— e inſpired writer; 0 thou mine cyec, 
e I may ſee the wonderful things of thy 


© kr i ; aw ; (Plal. cxix. 18.) i. e. underſtand 
e re more abſtruſe and difficult points of 
tian ligion. But how can it be reaſonably 


pected, that che prophane ſhould be 
amitted into the holy of holies; or 


* at thoſe who are in the pollutions of 
S þ © WEE ſhould be acquainted with the vene- 
An ie ſecrets of the goſpel? - The ſecret 
mo 1 = the Lord is with them that fear him ; 
= ** be will ſhew them his covenant (Pſal. 


. 14.) : theſe are the ons to be 


p * amitted into the more retired oracles of 
2 ol, into the ſacred receſſes of divine inſpi- 
1 tion. I mean, all along, fo far as human 
* = acderſtanding is capable: for it muſt {till 
i e. remembered, that, by reaſon of the 
genere eantineſs of our capacities, ſome things 
_ 1 in be ever incomprehenſible even to the 
gan en of men. 
F 3 = Upon the due conſideration therefore 
1 i f what has been offered upon this im- 
e portant ſubjeR, let us carefully avoid the 
ain uit and folly mentioned in my text; 
3 ad not make ſo pernicious a uſe of the 


Pings hard to be underflood. Let us me- 
litate upon what we know, and live ac- 


d, that BW ording to that knowledge, without be- 
do not 1 vildering ourſelves with difficulties not 
accord. eceſſary to be explained. For that which 
beyins Ws certain and demonſtrable in Chriſtia- 
_—_ E ity is enough to find full employment 
ave the or our thoughts ; and is, to the laſt de- 
rees let A :<c, both profitable, and delightful. Let 
aſſured Ws frequently conſider, for example, that 
thing, uch a noble and excellent being, as 
ripture. he ſoul of man by experience finds her- 
and en- f to be, plainly ſuperior to every 
3 ling of this ſublunary world, and of 
ght yn W quite different nature from it, could 
io of # "i ever be deſigned by the infinitely wiſe 
is as 1 reator, only to ſpend a few years in a 
nd mort BY dody, a thing entirely beneath it, and . 
Fo 24. When ceaſe to be, and vaniſh into no- 
vith on ling: that we manifeſtly perceive two 
* liſtinct principles in pit x wo "nay not 


tanding - 
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prone, and, if we are 
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only diſtin& from, but contrary to each 
other; I mean fleſh and ſpirit ; Which, 
with a very little deduction, argues the 
immortality - of the latter : that thus 
far . reaſon and experience go; 
but then that all this is ſeconded, im- 
proved, and aſcertained, by revelation; 
which does, but cloſe, and fall in, with 
thole common hotions of truths ' to 
which the ſoul naturally finds herſelf 
thus diſpoſed. Then we are to conſi- 
der, and often revolve in our minds, the 
irrefragable proofs and arguments which 
demonſtrate the truth of the Chriſtian 


religion, and of the holy ſcriptures, as 


alſo the plain neceſſary points both of 
faith and practice: and when we have 
done this, having thus fixed and ſettled, 
the foundation, we may go on, if. we 
rniſned with ta- 
nts ſufficient for it, examine into the 


difficult and obſcure parts; only ever 


diſtinguiſhing between what we are, and 
what we are not capable of knowing; 
and ever remembering that what is ne- 
ceſſary to be known, is either ſufficiently 
clear of itſelf, or at leaſt eaſy to be ex- 
plained ; and that, after all, ſome remain- 
ing difficulties are of no weight againſt 
a truth fully proved, and freed from 
all objections which are "pretended to 
ſtrike at the foundation of it. For if 
we are reſolved to believe nothing againſt 
which ſome difficulties may be urged, 
we mult then indeed believe nothing; 
not only in religion, but in an thing 
elſe. If we will indulge — * in 
this vain humour; we may raiſe ob- 
jections (which indeed ſome have the 
folly to do) even againſt the plaineſt du- 
ties not ony of revealed, but of natural 
religion. For inſtance, againſt prayer, 
and the worſhip of God: For what (ſay 
theſe ſceptics) can our prayers ſignify; 
when the infinite perfections of the di- 
vine nature are ſuch, that he cannot be 
wrought upon, ſo as to change his de- 
terminatious for any actions of ours; 
which would imply weakneſs, and im- 
perfection in the | ewe Being ? Here, 
we may obſerve, occurs the idea of in- 
finite; which (as I ſaid) will ever con- 
found and amaze us: eſpecially, if we do 
not conſider that our own underſtandi 
are finite, But then nothing can 
more certain, than that prayer te the 

Supreme Being is a dictate of nature, 

an expreſs n of revelation, and 


7 a cate, * 


l 


a condition of our happineſs, both here, 
and hereafter : how it is with reſpect 
to the Infinite Being who has command- 
ed it, is not our Doſinels to enquire z 
though even of that a very rational ac- 
count may be given. The ſame ca- 
vilers may, and ſometimes do, aſk why 


the worſhip, praiſe, and adoration of 


God ſhould be commanded; fince he is 
infinitely happy and ſuſficient in him- 
ſelf, ms can receive no addition to that 
happineſs by the ſervices of his crea- 
tures? Here again is the notion of in- 
finite; and becauſe we do not comprehend 
infinite, does it follow that God 1s not 
to be honoured and worſhipped z when 
that he ought to be, is one of the firſt 
dictates ot nature, and common ſenſe ? 
And yet we ſee, there may be objections 
raiſed even againſt that ; as there may 
be indeed againſt any thing, even the 

laineſt and moſt important principles of 
morality. Were we therefore, I ſay, to 
indulge ourſelves in this ridiculous hy- 
mour of cavilling ; we might find, or 
make, difficulties in the moſt uncon- 
teſtable doctrines and duties: but how 
abſurd, as well as wicked, that would 
be, I leave it Fm any_rational perſon to 
conſider. 

I cannot, I preſume, after the cau- 
tions which I have given to the contrary, 
be miſunderſtood as endeavouring to 
diſſuade men from a due enquiry into 
the points both of reaſon and faith; ſo 
far otherwiſe, that I am perſuading them 
to it. They ſhould only regulate their 
conduct in that particular, and correct 
their errors concerning it. For though 
our underſtandings be imperfect ; yet we 
muſt not run into the other extreme, and 
imagine that they are uſeleſs or inſignifi- 
cant: as ſome in their rhetorical decla- 
mations againſt knowledge have' ſeemed 
to repreſent them. Though we do not 
know every thing, we know a great 
deal ; enough to make us Happy; every 
thing (as the Apoſtle expreſſes it) that 
pertaineth-to life and godlineſs* And for 
the reſt, we may very well acquieſce in 


our ignorance of it. Our wiſdom is to 


know the length of our line, and how 


far our fight will reach ; to pray God, 
that in the inſtruction of our minds, he 
would (as he did in the creation of the 
world) divide the light from the dark- 
neſs, and make us ſee the difference be- 


tween the bright and ſhady fide of things: 
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our vices are our tormenters and plagues, 


1s however far better to be uneaſy for a 


Serm. VI. 
for next to knowing every thing, the 


greateſt knowledge is to know what 
we are, and what we are not capable 
of knowing. To determine which, may 
be one uſe of my diſcourſes upon this 
ſubject. 

his is the only way to clear our dif. 
ficulties, to be wiſe, good, and happy. For 
amidſt all the obſcurities of Chriltianity, 
nothing can be plainer, than that we are 
taught, and commanded, to deny all ungod. 
lineſs and worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly in this preſent <vorld 
COS ii. 11, 12,): that religion is per. 
ective of our nature, reducing things 
to their primitive and genuine order; 
reaſon to its empire, wh paſhan to its 
ſubjection; which makes us eaſy in this 
world, and bleſſed in the world to come: 
But that a wicked life is an inverſion 
of the order of nature, putting the ſub- 
jects above their ſovereign ; i. e. the paſ- 
fions above reaſon, the. fleſh above the 
ſpirit, the animal and ſenſitive faculties 
above the rational and inte lectual: that 


our worlt of foes, the moſt unmerciful 
of tyrants : that to entertain any fin, 
though of never ſo fair and ſpecious an 
outlide, is to harbour a ſerpent in our 
hoſom, which, if it be not timely dif. 
lodged, will infallibly ſting us to death ; 
and that whenever it entices us with the 
allurement of pleaſure, we ought to re- 
— it as a meſſenger from the devil, 
ent, under the appearance of friend{hip 
and love, to ſtab us to the heart, to 
drink our blood, to eat our vitale, to rob 
us of our peace, and quiet, our lives, and 
our ſouls; in a word, as the peſt and 
bane of our happineſs, as our moſt de- 
ſtructive and mortal enemy: that there- Wi 
fore we can never keep ourſelves at too i 

eat a diſtance from it, nor too care- 
illy avoid all approaches and tendencies 
towards it: and that though the pain of 
reſiſting our vicious inclinations, if they 
are cuſtomary and habitual, muſt be very 
great; yet that pain, even in this life, 
18 more than recompenſed by the pleaſure 
of virtue, and a good conſcience, which 
follows upon it; or, if it were not, it 


few hours, days, or years, than to be 
inexpreſſibly miſerable to infinite ages. 
'Fheſe are points in which there is no 
difficulty: theſe are things not hard 10 
be underfiood 5 would to God they were 

as 


_ 


. VI. 


„ the 

what 
apable 
„ may 


1 this 
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bs eaſy. to be practiſed, as they are to be 
pprehended. And to our comfort we 
nay conſider, that, as depraved as our 
Lature is, theſe difficulties too, as well 
=: thoſe of which I have been diſcour- 
og, theſe in practice, as well as thoſe 


ur dif. in faith, are not near ſo difficult as they 
7. For (re pretended to be : tis but reſolutely 
anity, to endure the conflict for a time, and 
we are we are certain to be more than con- 
ungod- querors. By which means we ſhall at 
oberly, length arrive at that bleſſed place, where 


world all difficulties of all kinds will be for ever 
is per. removed: all perverſeneſs and impurity 
things from our wills; all ignorance and error 
order; from our underſtandings. | 

to its 

in this 

come: - — 
verſion | 
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y lin, EccLts. x11. part of the 7th verſe. 
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And the ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave it. 


* 


Tuis chapter begins with an exhorta- 
tion to youth, to ſeaſon their minds 


in our 
y diſ- 
death; 
th the 


to re- with an early ſenſe of God and their duty; 
devil, that it * direct them in all their ways, 
ndſhip and be a ſupport and comfort to them in 


the declenſion of life. The wiſe preacher 
ſhews the folly of deferring the thoughts 


rt, to 
to rob 


s, and of religion, and the improvement of men's 
ſt and minds, to their latter days. He is ſo far 
Mt de- from r upon old age as a proper 
there- ſeaſon for the accompliſhment of this 


at too great work, that he repreſents it as ſcarce 


able to bear its own. weight: and then 


care- 0 ; 
eie deſcribes, in a noble allegory, its various 
ok infirmities and ual decays, till it ter- 
f they minate in death and diſſolution. Next 
e very he purſues the ſoul and body after their 
is life, ſeparation, points out the fate and lot of 
re both, and traces them to their reſpective 
which originals. The. duſt, ſays he, ſpall return 
ot, it to the earth as it war, and the ſpirit ſhall 
"7 return unto God who gave it. That is, 
to be the body ſhall diſſolve into that earth of 
ages. which it was firſt compoſed, and be in- 
"%, corporated with it; but the ſoul, being of 
24 ts Aa * and nobler nature, will ſurvive 


b were 
as 


* 


the ſeparation, and return into the hands 
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of its Creator, to give an account of 
itſelf, and be by him treated and dealt 
with according to the condition and cir- 
cumſtances in which he ſhall find it. My 
text is therefore x plain and poſitive de- 
claration of a future ſtate; and, by pro- 
bable conſequence, of the perpetuity of 
that ſtate ; which are therefore to be the 
ſubjects of the following diſcourſe. And 
what can be more worthy of our inquiry 
and concern ? Of all queſtions that can 
poſſibly come under our conſideration, the 
moſt important is, Whether there be 
not another life after this? Whether 
we are to die like brute beaſts that have 
no underſtanding, or to live again in a 
future ſtate, — exiſt for ever? Theſe 
are points of ſuch vaſt moment, ſuch in- 
finite conſequence, that they neceſſarily 
demand every man's moſt ſerious atten- 
tion. In other purſuits we may be en- 
ged by a principle of curioſity, or the: 
be of truth, or perhaps ſome particular 
intereſt : but on the reſolution of theſe 
points depends our all; for ſo indeed it is 
upon the compariſon, If death make an 
utter end of us, and we have no proſpect 
beyond it, this life may be looked upon 
as a mere ſhadow, or a dream not worth 
regarding. But perhaps it will be aſked, 
what occaſion there is to examine a queſ= 
tion that we find already determined to 
our hands: for does not revelation aſ- 
ſure us of a future ſtate? and are not 
life and-immortality fully brought to light in 
the goſpel? This is very true; but {till 
the proofs and evidences of natural reaſon 
deſerve to be conſidered ; partly to arm 
our minds againſt the objections of un- 
believers, and enable us to promote their 
conviction ; and partly for the ſupportand 
confirmation of our own faith. And 
indeed it cannot but give ſatisfaction to 
every rational-Chriſtian, to find that the 
doctrines of that revelation which, he has 
embraced, are perfectly agreeable to the 
natures of things, and the reaſon of his 
own mind. Let us then briefly conſider 
the great doctrine of a future ſtate in this 
light, and ſee what indications, what evi- 
dence, we can diſcover by it. In order 
thereto, it will be requiſite to conſider 


the nature of a human ſoul—the pre- 


ſent condition and circumſtances of man» 
kind—and the moral perfections of our 
Maker. I begin with inquiring into the 


nature and frame of a human ſoul; con- 4 


cerning which let it be obſerved, in the 
2 


- 
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Firſt place, chat it plainly appears to 
be a ſimple, uncompounded, indiviſible 
ſubſtance. All matter is r oom- 
ofition ; every part or parcel of it bein 
— 2 or heap of dub 
ſtances; and, by conſequence, neceſſarily 
liable to diffolution and corruption: for 
the icles whereof it conſiſts are al- 
ways unavoidably ſubject to diſunion and 
ſeparation; and, accordingly hence it 
comes to paſts that every ſyſtem of mat- 
ter is broken up in time, and ſooner or 
later moulders away. But that the ſoul 
18 not thus compounded, 1s manifeſt from 
all its perceptions, and all its operations; 
as might be ſhewn at large, were not 
ſuch arguments too abſtracted for the 
preſent occaſion. 
an uncompounded, fingle ſubſtance, can 
admit of no diviſion or diſſolution; and 
from hence it clearly follows, that it is 
and muſt be incorruptible. But how in- 
corruptible? May not God annihilate it 
whenever he pleaſes ? Doubtleſs he may: 
and the ſame may be ſaid of the whole 
creation, Whether it be probable that 
he will do ſo, is ta be inquired and con- 
ſidered afterwards, In the mean time, 
we may ſafely conclude from the fore- 
going conſideration, that the ſoul is not 
capable of being deſtroyed by ſecond 
cauſes 5 which is all that the preſent ar- 
gument pretends to prove. But, 
Secondly, Another argument, drawn 
from the nature of the ſoul, is the excel- 
lence of thofe powers and faculties which 
God has given it. But having particu- 
larly conſidered this point in the fore- 
ing diſcourſe, it will be needleſs to re- 
ume it here, nor ſhall I repeat. It may 
be ſufficient to point out, ina few words, 
where the force of the argument lies. 
Since God has endued us with intellectual 
and moral capacities; thoſe great and 
ſublime powers, which dignify our na- 
ture, and render us partakers of the di- 
vine image; it can never be ſuppoſed, 
with the Nealt colour of probability, that 
he ſhould confine us to the ſhort ſpan of 
this preſent life ; and intend us, in-a few 
years, to periſh for ever. Since the ſoul 
of man is ſo highly exalted, and ſo nobl 
framed and furniſhed, it muſt, in all 
likelihood, be deſigned for a very dif- 
ferent duration, as well as a more perfect 
ſtate. Eſpecially if we conſider, 
- Thirdly, That we neither do nor can 
arrive in this life at that perfection, and 
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The ſoul then being 
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maturity, of which our natures are ma- 
nifeſtly capable. All the creatures be- 
neath us ſeem to attain their full perfec- 
tion in their preſent ſtate ; I mean, to riſe 
to the height of their reſpective capaci- 
ties. But this appears far from being the 
caſe of human ſouls. Even thoſe men 
that have the largeſt abilities, and faireſt 
opportunities, and make the beſt uſe of 
them, neither do nor can accompliſh their 
minds to the extent of their faculties. 
They can neither obtain that mea ſure of 
knowledge, nor thoſe degrees of virtue, 
nor that portion of happineſs, whereof 
they are capable, Part of human life 1s 
ſpent before the firſt dawnings of reaſon ; 
and a great part of it paſſed before we 
reach any ripeneſs of Le. To 
which may be added, the diſadvantages 
and decays that commonly attend men in 
the laſt ſtage of life. And how ſhort, 
how ſcanty, is the intermediate term for 
the culture of our minds, and the im- 

rovement of our faculties ? Yet ſhort as 
it is, à great part of it is unavoidably 
taken up in providing for the occaſions 
of our bodies, and anſwering the demands 
of ſenſe. Are we then ſo framed, as 
barely to be allowed juſt to taſte the 
ſweets of knowledge, and the ſatisfactions 
of truth? Are theſe deſirable objects ſet 
before our eyes to engage our affections, 
and excite our longings; and as ſoon al- 
molt as we underſtand the worth of them, 
to be ſnatched away from us for ever? 
Was the ſoul formed with ſuch large ca- 
pacities, for ſuch ſmall improvements, 
and ſo inconſiderable a duration? Was it 
fitted for a perpetual progreſs, and an 
endleſs growth; and yet deſigned to be 
cut off, as it were, in its infancy, and 
periſh almoſt at its firlt ſetting out? For, 
in truth, the underſtandings of men in 
this life, appear only to be in their infant 
ſtate ; as being doubtleſs capable of ex- 
ceeding their preſent attainments, as 
much as the knowledge of grown men 
exceeds that of children. Again : 'The 
meaſure of man's virtues and moral 
graces is no leſs imperfect and defective, 
ſuppoſing him as careful and diligent 
about them as he ought to be; yet even 
on this ſuppoſition he could be no very 
great proficient. Conſidering the pat- 
terns that men have to copy after, and 
the ꝓerfections they have to imitate, a 
whole eternity may ſeem requiſite for ac- 


compliſhing their minds, aud * 
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their improvements: or, to ſpeak more 

roperly, they can never be completed; 
becauſe they will ever be capable of fur- 
ther degrees, and higher advancement. 
' Beſides, we contract in our firſt years ſuch 
an attachment to our ſenſes and appetites, 
and ſuch a fondneſs for their reſpective 
objects, that the remainder of our lives 
is ſeldom ſufficient to diſengage ourſelves, 
and recover a right bias; much leſs for 
arriving at a Nate of perfection. In ſhort, 
we have ſo many indiipoſitions to remove, 
ſo many diſorders to rectify, ſo many 
evil habits to ſhake off, and ſo many 
good ones to introduce and eſtabliſh ; that 
the beſt men can only be conſidered as 
beginners and probationers in virtue : ſo 
far are they from being able to perfect 
their natures. Can it then be ſuppoſed, 
that God ſhould have ordained us only to 
make an entrance into the paths of wiſ- 
dom and virtue, or, at the utmoſt, a 
very ſhort and precarious progreſs, and 
then totally diſappear, and drop into obli- 
wa! When we have juſt found our feet, 
and learned to guide our ſteps, muſt we 
then be ftruck down, to ml. no more! 
Can theſe be the fruits of our moral en- 
deavours, and religious improvements? 
No man can poſſibly believe it, till he 
have quite forgotten who it is that governs 
the world ; as will further appear after- 
wards. And ſince man's virtue is thus 
imperfe& in this life, his happineſs muſt 


needs be ſo too : for as to outward goods, . 


they are little more than ſhadows of true 
bliſs. The enjoyments of this world are 
empty, and unſatisfactory, as well as un- 
certain; and the whole train of our pur- 
ſuits is, in reality, a ſucceſſion of diſap- 
pointments. Such objects are not big 
enough to anſwer our faculties. The eye 
xs not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing; and much leſs is the mind 
in poſſefſion of its wiſhes. Since then we 
cannot find true and ſolid ſatisfaction in 
this ſtate ; ſince we walk in a vain ſbeæu, 
and diſquiet ourſelves in vain; we ma 

hence derive juit hopes of better ſuccels 
in another. If God created us in order 
to partake of the overflowings of his fe- 
licity, that end neither is, nor ever can 
be, effectually anſwered here; where little 
more is allowed us than a bare glimpſe of 
happineſs, and that at a diſtance. And 
who can imagine, after we have ated, 
or endeavoured to act, à ſhort part in the 
theatre of the world, that the great bu- 
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ſinéſs of life ſhould then be finiſhed, and 
the ſcene ſhuts up for ever ? | 
Fourthly : Another indication appear- 
ing in the nature and frame of our minds, 
is that earneſt deſire of immortality, which 
ſo uniformly and univerſally prevails. A 
future ſtate, and that a perpetual one, 
is the object of every man's wiſh 5 his 
only excepted, who is ſo obſtinately and 
deſperately guilty, as to dread the ven- 
geance of Heaven; and upon that ac 
count, and that only, wiſhes himſelf out 
of being. And even in this caſe, the 
deſire of exiſtence is far from being ex- 
tinguiſned. It ſtill operates, however 
over-ruled by the terrors of his proſpect. 
But to proceed: I am not ſuppoſing that 
the deſire here ſpoken of was, like many 


others, actually planted in our minds by 


the Author of nature, a ſuppoſition as 
needleſs, as it ſeems to be groundleſs 
for the love of natural good being ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable, in order to ob- 
tain that good, the deſire of exiſtence 
muſt conſequently be ſo too. I mean, 
that it mult take place, whenever there 
is happineſs in expectation: for in this 
caſe, the deſire of exiſtence neceſſarily re- 
ſults from the frame and conſtitution of 
nature. How then, or which way, does 
it amount to an argument of a future 
ſtate? Had the Creator implanted this 
deſire in our minds, it might readily have 
been concluded that he would not fail to 
gratify it ; but how can ſuch a conſe- 
quence be drawn from a deſire confeſſed- 
ly neceſſary? I anſwer, that it is as full 
and forcible a proof in this caſe, as in the 
other: for to frame our minds, and fix 
the nature and conſtitution of things, in 
ſuch a manner, as mult neceſſarily pro- 
duce this defire, is, in effect, the \ a 
thing as if he had actually and directly 
formed the deſire itſelf. And therefore 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, in either caſe, 
that he ſhould ſubje& us to inevitable de- 
luſion and diſappointment. Had he in- 
tended us nothing beyond this life, he 
would never have ; us irreſfiitibly in- 
to ſuch falſe hopes, and fallacious de- 
ſires. Beſides ; were the neceſſity of this 
deſire to be conſidered as abſolute, and 
every way independent of the divine will, 
ſtill the argument would hold good ; for 
whatever is abſolutely neceſſary, muſt be 
juſt and right in itſelf; and, by conſe- 
uence, an object of God's approbation, 


ut, | 
| E 3 Fifthly, 


Fifthly, That the ſoul of man will ſur- 
vive this preſent life, may be further ar- 
pucd from the ſtrength of thoſe benevo- 

nt affections which God has planted in 
it, affections that knit mankind together, 
and produce all the ſacred ties of affinity, 
conſanguinity, and friendſhip. Theſe 
affections improved and heightened in vir- 
tuous characters, by a continual exchange 
of good offices, by real worth, mutual 
complacency, and reciprocal eſteem, 
form that union of minds, that ſacred tie 
of friendſhip, which adorns and dignifies 
our ſpecies, and contributes fo highly to 
the honour and the happineſs of human 
life. The root of it lies deep in our na- 
ture, and the ſtrongeſt principles within 
us concur to lead us into it. What mean 
then ſuch propenſions and diſpoſitions ? 
And whence comes it to paſs, that we are 
ſo many ways prompted to ſtrengthen 
theſe bands, and draw them as cloſe as 
poſſible ? If this preſent itate, where our 
days are only as an hand-breadih, and our 
bfe vaniſbeth as a vapour, be the whole 
of our exiſtence, it muſt ſeem extremely 
hard to account for the principles and 
proviſions we are ſpeaking of. Can men 
be required by the impulſes of nature, 
and the precepts of virtue, to form ſuch 
cloſe and cordial confederacies; to build 
up the faireſt and firmeſt friendſhips, 
whoſe foundations are in the duſt? When 
death divides the neareſt relations, and 
the deareſt friends, what is it that ren- 
ders ſuch a ſeparation tolerable, and ad- 
miniſters real ſupport and conſolation ? Is 
it not the expectation of meeting again in 
another and a better world ? But if this 
life was our all, and death our utter de- 
ſtruction, how dreadful, how inſupport- 
able would it be? How would it rack 
men's hearts to ſee before their eyes a 
total diſſolution both of friend and friend- 
ſhip; and to find themſelves juſt parting, 
never to meet more? Had therefore our 
Maker deſigned us for this life only, he 
would, in all probability, have given us 
cooler affections, and weaker attachments; 
and thereby have prevented the terrible 
anxieties above-mentioned, And indeed 
ſuch ftrong ligaments can never be fit for 
creatures of ſo ſhort a duration, Again: 
We find in our minds a powerful principle 
of gratitude towards benefaQtors ; more 
eſpecially our Supreme, the author and 
giver of all good. Him we are bo nd, 
by all the ties of nature, and reaſon, and 
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religion, to reverence and love with all 
our hearts, and with all our fouls. We are 
every way excited, by a due contempla- 
tion of his infinite perfections, to frame 
the moſt amiable ideas of him, and to 
work up our minds to the higheſt pitch 
of eſteem and veneration : to conſider the 

eatnefs of his power, the excellence of 
his majeſty, the depth of his wiſdom, and 
the glory of his goodneſs; how many and 
various his benefits, how diſfuſive and 
conitant his bounty ; till our thoughts are 
filled, and our hearts enflamed, with the 
luitre and beauty, and grandeur, of the 


object; and all our faculties conſpite to 


engage and fix us in the admiration of it. 
And to what end theſe mighty obligations 
and powerful attractions? Why muſt we 
exert our faculties, and raiſe our affect- 
ions, to the highelt pitch, in meditating 
on the Supreme Being, and admiring and 
adoring his boundleſs perfections, ib af. 
ter a very imperfect acquaintance, all our 
hopes are at an end, and the holy flame 
is ſoon to expire, and be extinguiſhed vor 
ever? Could ſo great and important a 
preparation be required for any purpoſes 
of this ſhort ſlate ? Or would our bounti- 
ful Creator bring us into being, fit us for 
a participation of the ſovereign good, and 
when we had juſt begun to taſte it, ſnatch 
us away, and reduce us to our original 
nothing ? Had he intended us for this life 
only, * would rather have concealed 
from us, as much as poſſible, this glorious 
object, than ſet it before us, and draw 
us to it, to ſo very little purpoſe. We 
may ſafely, therefore, conclude, that ſuch 
natural propenſions and tendencies plainly 
point out another ſtate, and can never 
end in fruſtration and diſappointment, 


Were it otherwiſe, an acquaintance with 


God would be ſo far from yielding us 
peace and comfort, that it would affli& 
us beyond meaſure, and drive us into 
utter deſpair. 

Sixthly, and laſtly, Another proof, 
and that a very obvious one, ariſes from 
the ſuggeſtions of conſcience z; which is 
continually foreboding a future ſtate, and 
urging it powerfully on the minds of men. 
It ſpeaks fo clearly and conſtantly in be- 
half thereof, and is fo plain and perempt- 
ory 1n its declarations, that its teſtimony 
ought not to be rejected; and indeed 
cannot, without great violence done to 
the frame and conſtitution of our own 
minds, The ſoul of man is not only apt 

x to 
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to ſmart under a ſenſe of guilt, but is al- 
ſo liable to ſecret miſgivings, and pain- 
ful apprehenſions of What is to follow. 
When a man has notoriouſly violated the 
laws of Heaven, or the dictates of right 
reaſon, his conſcience not only rebukes 
him for it, but is frequently ſpreading be- 
fore his eyes the terrors of futurity, and 
the ſad apprehenſions of a miſerable 
doom. On the other hand, when a man 
has maintained his innocence, -and held 
faſt his integrity; when he has carefully 
diſcharged his duty, and lived up to the 
dignity of his nature; his conſcience not 
ly applauds him for it, but cheers his 
heart with aſſurances of a future recom- 

enſe, and pleaſing expectations of a 
— hereafter. Now, if there be no 
real foundation for theſe things; if this 
man's hopes, and the other man's fears, 


are altogether groundleſs and chimerical; 


what acconat is to be given of either? 
How came they to ſpread ſo wide, and 
be ſo deeply rooted in human nature? 
This argument ſeems equally concluſive, 
whether we mean by conſcience merely 
the operation of our intellectual faculty, 
or an inſtinctive principle ſuperadded 
thereto: for, upon either ſuppoſition, we 
are manifeſtly ſo framed, as naturally 
and unavoidably to fall into ſuch a per- 
ſuaſion, and fix in it. Nay, when ſin 
and wickedneſs have made it men's intè- 
reſt to ſhake it off, and to wiſh and ſtrive 
againſt it as much as poſſible, they can 
ſeldom or never accompliſh it. The ex- 
pectation of a future ſtate ſticks faſt in 
their minds; haunting and terrifying 
them, in ſpight of all their arts and en- 
deavours to the contrary. Whatever 
means may be uſed, conſcience 1s never 
to be quite filenced ; and very often it 
ſpeaks fo loudly and awfully, as to ſtartle 
the ſinner, and makes him tremble in the 
midſt of his vicious purſuits, and criminal 
en,oyments. What then can be the 
meaning of theſe natural anticipations ? 
If there be nothing to come hereafter, 
how itrangely is man amuſed, and how 
unaccountably miſled ? All appearances 
without him, and every principle within 
him, conſpire to deceive him. If the 
grave was his utmoſt limit, why ſhould 
hae find himſelf under a neceſſity of look- 
ing beyond it? to what end were ſuch 
clear proſpects opened, and ſuch ſtrong 
expectations kindled 2 by what ſtrange 
fate is he compelled to walk in a vain 
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fſhew, and diſquiet him., in dain? But 
the truth is, ſuch a ſuppoſition is deſti- 
tute of all manner of foundation; as being 
directly repugnant both to the nature of 
God and man; as will further appear 
hereafter. Whatever conſcience pre- 
ſages, whatever uncorrupted reaſon . 
geſts, may ſecurely be relied on, and con- 
ſidered the voice of him, who can ne- 
ver diſappoint his creatures, or falſify 
thoſe expectations which he has given 
them. And indeed it is impiety to ſup- 
poſe, that Infinite Wiſdom cannot govern 
the world without the help of fallacy and 
fiction. 5118 

This argument, drawn from natural 
conſcience, will appear yet ſtronger, if we 
conſider the extent and univerſality of it. 
It is not a notion or an impulſe that pre- 
vails here and there; at ſome certain 
times, and ſome particular parts of the 
world; the voice of it has heen heard 
in all ages, and in all nations, and ity 
convictions ſpread over the face of the 
whole earth: ſcarce an exception to be 
found even among the molt uncivilized 
and barbarous people. There is, indeed, 
and has been all along, a great differ- 
ence in men's ideas of a future ſtate, ac- 
cording to the lights received among 
them, and the degrees of their improve- 
ment; but the doctrine itſelf, in ſome 
dreſs or other, has univerſally prevailed. 
Which plainly ſhews it to be, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, natural; ag 
ariſing from the frame and conſtitution 
of our minds, and the genuine prin- 
ciples of humanity. Was it not founded 
on nature, and perfectly agreeable to 
unprejudiced reaſon, how ſhould it ever 
be ſo deeply rooted in the minds of men ? 
even of the beſt” and wiſeſt men, in a 
more peculiar manner ; and thoſe too 
deſtitute of ſupernatural light, and the 
benefit of revelation. This conſidera- 
tion may be juſtly accounted a ftrong 
preſumption in behalf of the doctrine 


before us. For certainly it would be 
very ſtrange, if men's minds were ſo 
framed and turned, that even the wiſeſt 


and worthieſt of them ſhould uat urally 
run into ſuch ſentiments concerning this 
matter, as had no foundation in truth or 
nature. What ſhould give man'ind ſuch 
an invincible bias to error, ſuch an uni- 
verſal tendency to deluſion? The more 
we conſider theſe things, the more we 
ſhall be at a loſs to Five any account of 

| 4 them 
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them, but what either ſuppoſes, or muſt 
terminate in, the truth and reality of a 
future ſtate. | 


— — 


SERMON VIII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Ecerks. xii. part of the 7th verſe. 
And the ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave it. 


1.2 former diſcourſe on theſe words, 

I propoſed to conſider briefly the 
proofs and evidences of a future ſtate, 
ariſing from natural reaſon ; and began 
with thoſe arguments which are plainly 
deducible from the frame and conſtitu- 
tion of our own minds. This head being 
then diſpatched, what now remains to be 
inquired into, is the preſent condition 
and circumſtances of mankind, conſider- 
ed relatively and in connection with the 
known attributes and perfections of the 
Deity. I ſhall give a ſhort account of 
each, as far as our ſubje& is concerned; 
and, having laid down the facts, produce 


the argument, and point out the con- 


cluſion, which naturally flows from 
them. 


As to the preſent condition and cir- 


cumſtances of mankind, the fact is plainly 
as follows: We find from daily expe- 
rience, and general obſervation, that 
there is no regular diſtribution of good 
and evil in this life: in many reſpects, 
all things come alike to all, and there is one 
event to the righteous and to the wicked. 
Though virtue naturally tends to happi- 
neſs, and vice is naturally productive of 
miſery, yet in this world neither of theſe 


effects conſtantly happens: many things 
.concurring to hinder both the one and 
the other. We ſee that good men are 


expoſed to various hardſhips · and misfor- 
tunes; which, on numberleſs occaſions, 
they are forced to undergo. So far they 
oftentimes are from being happy, as 


might be hoped and expected, that they 


are deeply diſtreſſed, and greatly mifera- 
ble; ſo far from reaping the proper 
fruits of their virtue, as to ſuffer like 
evil-doers, and be compaſſed about with 
a ſad varicty of wretchedneſs. Nay, it 
has too often happened, that their ve 

virtue has been the occaſion of their fuk. 
ferings, and the accidental cauſe of all 
their calamities. On the other hand, 


inviolable equity of a 
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wicked men often profper and flouriſh in 
the midſt of their iniquities; not onl 
eſcaping the forementioned hardſhips, 
but 3 in all the pleaſures and 
enjoyments of lif 

edneſs is ſometimes the occaſion of their 
roſperity; and a great part of their 
— is perhaps a continued ſcene of ſuc. 
ceſsful vice and triumphant villany. All 
ages and countries abound in inſtances of 
both theſe kinds, and the obſervation 
is familiar and common' among men— 
ſo promiſcuouſly and irregularly are good 
— evil diſpenſed here below ! And in- 
deed this has been at all times ſo remark- 
able, that many ill-adviſed men have 
raſhly taken occaſion from hence to call 
in queſtion either Divine Providence, or 
the Divine Perfections: but on very 
weak grounds, as will be ſeen after- 

wards, | 
In the mean time, however difficult it 
may have been to account for the provi- 
dential diſpenſations of this life, moſt 
certain it is, that God's moral character 
is, and muſt be, perfectly clear and un- 
ſpotted, he Pd NE approves virtue, 
and diſapproves vice, becauſe the one is 
eſſentially amiable, and the other abſo- 
lutely odious in its own nature. Conform- 
ably hereto, he is perpetually directed 
by the ſacred rule of truth and moral fit- 
neſs in all his proceedings, and in all his 
dealings with his creatures. A Being of 
infinite wiſdom muſt, at all times, intalli 
bly act according to the reaſons of things, 
and the right of every caſe, becauſe there 
is always a motive, a powerful motive, 
for ſo doing, ariſing from the intrinſic 
worth and excellence of ſuch actions; and 
becauſe, on the other hand, there can 
be no poſſible motive to induce God, on 
any occaſion, to deviate from this divine 
e. Frail man indeed is very much 
governed by affections and paſſions, and 
thoſe, alas! often irregular; but his 
Maker, ran entirely void of all affec- 
tion, can only be influenced by reaſon 
and rectitude; from which there is no- 
thing to withdraw him, and to which he 
is therefore immoveably attached. The 
conſequence of which is, the perfect 
righteouſneſs of his 8 and the 
his diſpenſations.— 


Two other particulars relating to our 
ſubject I ſhall only juſt mention, as 
being univerſally acknowledged and un- 
derſtood: the one is, that God is privy 

o 


Nay, their very wick- 
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o our whole conduct, and intimately ac- 
nuainted with all our thoughts, words, 


5 and actions; and the other, that the lot 
ind condition of every creature is alto: 


gether dependent on him; good and 


l being lodged in his hands, and his 


power of diſpenſing them abſolute and 
uncontrollable.—— Theſe truths being 
premiſed, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew 
how we are to argne from them, in 


0 order to a clear and ſatisfactory proof of 


the great point before us: and here 
we ſhall find, that, ſuppoſing our ſouls 
to periſh with our bodies, the whole ſcene 
of things here below is utterly unaccount- 
able, and indeed directly repugnant to th 
moral perfection of the Deity. 
If then virtue be in itſelf really better 


and more deſerving than vice, it undeni- 


4 3 ably follows, that good men have a better 
tidle to favour than wicked men; their 
conduct being intrinſically more amiable 


and meritorious. And that virtue is really 
thus preferable, is, to all intelligent 
beings, | as evident as the difference 
between light and darkneſs: and if to 
all intelligent beings, much more to the 
Supreme, whoſe eye is perfectly pure, 
and his judgment unprejudiced and infal- 
lible. Virtue therefore is ſecure of his 
approbation ; and, by conſequence, virtu- 
ous men of his favour : for goodneſs in 
the action is deſert in the agent; and 
deſert in the agent is a title that can 
never poſſibly be, rejected by an all- 
righteous Governor. There can be no 
better or ſtronger reaſon given, wh 

God ſhould favour one man, and diſ- 
countenance another, than that the one 
1s virtuous, and the other vicious. Nay, 
if our ideas may be truſted, it is the are 
one that can finally have any weight wit 

ſo perfect a judge. Moſt certain there- 
fore it is, that God will treat men accord- 
7 Judging them according to their 
works, and diſtinguiſhing the righteous 
from the wicked in a molt fignal manner ; 
conformably to moral truth, and the 
eternal reaſons of thin This, I ſay, 
will moſt aſſuredly be * at ſome time 
or other. But it is not done in this life, 
as we have already obſerved and acknow- 
ledged ; and therefore there will certain- 
ly be another. Since at preſent the 
wicked frequently proſper, and the 
righteous fall into diftreſs, contrary to 
the deſerts of the one, and the demerits 
of the other; it plainly follows, that 


* 
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N 
there muſt and will be a future ſtate, to 
adjuſt this irregularity, and rectify the 
diſorders occahoned by it. Without 
queſtion, God has wiſe reaſons for diſ- 
penſing good and evil promiſcuouſly in 
this world ; and ſome of them we know : 
but without a future ſtate, he could have 
none at all. Nay, ſuch a proceeding 
would, in that caſe, be directly repugnant 
to all the reaſon in the world. Was 
there to be no life hereafter, every man 
would undoubtedly be happy or unhappy 
here in proportion to his virtues or vices. 
All the events and diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, would turn upon this hinge, and 
the bleſſings of Heaven be diſtributed b 
this rule. But ſince we find it in fa 
very much otherwiſe, the doctrine before 
us ſeems as clear and certain, as that God 
loveth righteouſneſs and hateth iniquity. 
Here perhaps it may be alleged, that 
the belt men, notwithſtanding their vir- 
tues, have tranſgreſſed more or leſs, and 
are therefore finners in the fight of God : 
that upon this account they have no 
right to complain of their preſent hard- 
ſhips and ſufferings, ſuppoſing theſe ſuf- 
ferings not to exceed the proportion of 
their demerits. To this I — that 
however this allegation may ſerve to ſtop 
the mouths, and ſilence the murmurs, of 
unhappy men, it no way affects the ar- 
gument before us; which is drawn from 
the moral perfection of the Deity, and 
that rule 22 by which he 
muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to proceed 
in all his diſpenſations. The beſt men, 
we are told, have failed and fallen ſhort 
of their duty, and are therefore juſtly 
uniſhable at any time. Be it ſo. But 
Wy not wicked men failed and offended 
much more; and therefore deſerved 
much greater puniſhment? Suppoſing 
then no future ſtate, how comes it to 
aſs, that they are not puniſhed, conſtant- 
| puniſhed, in this world, in proportion to 
their demerits'? If the former be juſt and 
fit, do we not plainly ſee that the latter 
is much more ſo ? To execute ſentence 
ſpeedily on good men, becauſe they have 
4 erred and done amiſs, and at 
the ſame time quite overlook the crimes 
of notorious ſinners, is impoſſible to be 
reconciled with any idea of moral truth. 
Whatever reaſon be aſſigned for the im- 
mediate puniſhment of thoſe delinquents 
who are leaſt guilty, muſt needs hold 
much ſtronger in reſpect of thoſe who are 
8 moſt 
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moſt guilty : and therefore, excluding And if the windows of Heaven were quite 
a life to come, no wicked man world ſhut, what could a good man, in ſuch 2 
ever have proſpered in this. And the condition, do more, than fit down diſcon. 
reaſon is, becauſe a righteous and perfect ſolate, and abandoned to ſorrow and de. 
Governor can never act arbitrarily, or ſpair? But is not virtue, in itſelf, fair, 
1 but will always follow the and lovely, and full of charms? True; 

e of equity, and the right of the caſe. but he is not at leiſure, not in a condition, 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that in very to attend to them: and if he was, the 


many caſes, we cannot preſume to judge more lovely he found it, the more it 


of the grounds and reaſons of the Divine would grieve him to think, that he hag 
conduct; but in the preſent caſe, they are no hopes of living to enjoy it; excepting 
fo plain, and clear, and cogent, that if the poor remainder of a ſhort and preca- 


there be any truth in our faculties, and rious life. Can then a 1 God | 


virtue and vice be real things, there is leave virtuous men thus deſtitute, or 
no room for doubt, or the leaſt ſuſpicion bring them into the world for ſuch a pur. 
of error, God will aſſuredly manifeſt poſe as this? Impoſſible. Such a pro- 
his righteouſneſs in the moſt public man- ceeding appears quite inconſtſtent even 
ner, and redreſs the confuſions of this with human goodneſs ; much more with 
| preſent life. divine. 
Should it be further urged, that the But further: It may deſerve to be con- 
ſufferings of the righteous are compen- | fidered, that part of our ſpecies are cut 
fated by that ſerenity of mind, and ſelf- off before they are capable of either con- 
ſatisfaction which their virtues affords traQting guilt, or even knowing the dif- 
them ; and that therefore there is no ference between vice and virtue. Among 
occaſton for a future ſtate to make them theſe, doubtleſs there are ſome whoſe por- 
amends ; the anſwer is as follows: It is tion of evil exceeds their good; whoſe 
indeed readily granted, that virtue is little lives are almoſt filled up with pain, 
always amiable, always beneficial, in its and ſuffering, and lamentation. Now if 
own nature; and would be greatly fo in theſe hardſhips are to be made up abun- 
favourable conditions and circumſtances. dantly in another life, there is no diffi- 
But in the caſe we are ſpeaking of, its culty at all in the caſe. But, ſuppoſing 
prineipal comforts vaniſh, and the enjoy- no future ſtate, it ſeems not only difficult, 
ment of it dwindles to almoſt: nothing. but utterly impoſhble, to be accounted 
Suppoſing a man both virtuous and proſ- for; fince, on this ſuppoſition, their very 
perous, he could not be accounted exiitence is a calamity, an injury, a curle. 
happy, had he no proſpe& beyond the It is not conceivable, that the all-wiſe and 
grave. Neither outward advantages, all-perſe& Creator ſhould produce any 
nor inward improvements, could avail beings in vain; much leſs, that he ſhould 
him much, if he ſtood fo near the brink produce them for ſuch an end as is worſe 
of deſtruction, and expected ſo ſoon a than none at all. I will not preſume to 
total difſoJution both of ſoul and body, ſay, that the communication of good is 
But this is not the cafe before us; we the ſole end of the creation; but one 
are {peaking of a good man very unhappy end, one chief end, we plainly perceive 
in this world, M4 deeply diſtreſſed ; ſur- it muſt have been: and therefore we 
rounded with griefs and calamities, and may be aſſured, that no creatures can be 
perhaps his whole life a continued ſcene ſent into the world with a quite contrary 
of ſorrow and tribulation. Here then view; neither can any be treated, with- 
the queſtion is, whether, without a fu- out any demerit of their own, ſo hardly 
ture ſtate, his virtue be able to make him and rigorouſly, as to give juſt cauſe for 
emple amends for all his ſufferings; to doubting of ſuch a concluſion. If then 
heal the wounds of misfortune, and ſup- the foregoing caſe be really fact, as can- 
him finking under a load of adver- not I think be denied, or diſputed, it 
tity? Alas ! this is ſo far from being the affords, of itſelf, an unanſwerable proof 
truth of his caſe, that he is almoſt entire- of a future ſtate : and, if among the 
ty diſqualified to receive any enjoyment, adult part of mankind, there are, or 
or any comfort from his virtue. Extre- have been, any ſo innocent and good, 
-mity of pain and grief will admit of no and yet ſo unhappy and wretched, that 
comfort but what beams from above. their ſufferings. have exceeded the pro- 
2 4 ; portion 
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ortion of their demerits; the ſame con- 
equence will follow, and every ſuch in- 


14 ance will yield an irreſiſtible argument 
| de. for the truth of that doctrine which we 
fair, have been confidering. For moſt certain 
re it is, that God can never ordain any man 
won, to ſufer more than he has deſerved, with- 


out making him full reparation either 
here, or hereafter. 

Thus then we may ſafely and juſtly 
argue from the preſent condition and cir- 
cumftances of mankind ; which, without 
a future ſtate, are plainly repugnant to 
the Divine attributes; though, with a 
future ſtate, as plaialy and perfectly 
agreeable thereto: for, admitting ſuch 
a ſtate, the unequal and irregular diſtri- 
butions of this life are eaſily ſolved, and 
readily accounted for. Nay, they be- 


* come not only intelligible, but manifeſtly 
* convenient, fuitable, aud fit; as directly 
= conducing to prepare mankind for ſuch a 
A ſtate, by a fuller exerciſe and improve- 
Ing ment of every virtue. For a lite to 
1 come, it may be, and is, highly fitting, 
ole that we be trained and tutored here in a 
7 ſtate of diſcipline and probation. Human 
1 . 


virtue may require, in order to its per- 
fe&ion and our happineſs, that it be thus 
tried, prepared, and purified : and dif- 


ng ferent minds may require different trials, 
ut, and various diſpenſations. On which 
ed account we have no reaſon to wonder, 
TY when we find good men in great diſtreſs; 
le. this being perhaps no more than what 1s 
nd neceſſary to form an exalted character 
ny to produce more illuſtrious virtue, and 
IG! triumphant merit. To firangers and pil-. 
le grims, ſeeking a better country, and travel- 
to ling to their appointed home, no difficul- 
ay ties or diſtreſſes on the road can ſeem 
* either uunatural, or intolerable; eſpe- 
ve cially, when they have the pleaſure and 
8 


the encouragement to know that their 
own final advantage will be thereby pro- 
moted. Since then our condition and 
circumſtances here below, are no other 
than what might be expected, ſuppoſing 
a future ſtate, this may be looked on as 
a further preſumption of the reality of 
ſuch a ſtate. { 
will be conſidered, what it really is, a 
nurſery for the next; where we are to be 
properly educated, and carefully diſ- 
ciplined, for a more durable and bliſsful 
ſtate. But, on the other hand, if we 
xclude futurity, and give up all our 
pes and pretenſions beyond the grave; 
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And thus our preſent liſe 
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this preſent life becomes, in the eyes of 
thinking men, all darkneſs, diſcomfort, 
and perplexity; a ſad ſcene of deſperate 
diſorder, and inextricable confuſion. 
This, I have ſhewn, can never be the 
caſe of mankind, while they are under 
the government of Infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, Upon the whole, whether we 
conſider the nature and condition of man, 
or the nature and perfections of his 
Maker, we find plain indications, and 
ſolid proofs, of the important doctrine 
now before us. 

What remains to be conſidered is, 
whether or no the future ſtate here treated 
of will be of perpetual duration. It 
does not indeed neceſſarily follow, that 
becauſe the ſoul ſurvives the body, there- 
fore it muſt exiſt for ever. For 
doubtleſs it muſt always be in the Crea- 


tor's power to put a period to its exiſt- 


ence ; and therefore its immortality en- 
tirely depends on his good will and plea- 
ſure : and jf this will has been revealed, 
as God be thanked it has, it mult needs 
be peculiarly fitting .to have recourſe to 
that revelation, as will be obſerved 
afterwards, However, at preſent, let us 
go on with the evidence of natural rea- 
on ; which, even as to this point, de- 
ſerves our attention. Since then God is 
pleaſed to prolong the ſoul's exiſtence 
after death, and provide for it another 
ſtate, as appears from a great variety of 
proots ; it follows from thence, with high 
degrees of probability, that he will al- 
ways continue its being, and ſuffer it to 
enjoy that immortality which ſeems to be 
the privilege of its nature. The force of 
that argument, which we have juſt exa- 
mined, concerning the ſufferings of the 
innocent, and the adverſities of the 
righteous, does not indeed extend thus 
far; becauſe another life of a limited 
duration may undoubtedly be ſufficient to 
compenſate both. Nevertheleſs we have, 
even from reaſon, good grounds to hope 
that our next life will be unlimited and 
endleſs. I ſhall content myſelf at pre- 
ſent with mentioning theſe two things: 
Firit, that as far as our ideas reach, nogood 
reaſon can be aſſigned, why God ſhould 
ma to prevent the immortality of 
the foul ; nothing of this ſort having ever 
been urged, or produced, with the leaſt 
appearance or colour of probability. And, 
ſecondly, good reaſons may be aſſigned 
for the contrary ſuppoſition, The ends 

| of 


bo 
of the creation, as far as we know them, 
are confeſſedly the glory of God, and 
the good and happineſs of his creatures. 
Now the longer good men are ſuffered to 
exiſt in an happy ſtate, the more they muſt 
needs be bleſſed, and God be plortihed : 
and by the perpetuation of ſuch a ſtate, 
we plainly perceive that the ſame great 
ends will be promoted for ever. But, fur- 
ther: Theſe reaſons againſt annihilation 
wlll not only eternally hold good, but be 
continually gathering new force and 
ſtrength. The longer virtuous men live, 
in ſuch a ftate, the fitter they muſt be for 
life ; and therefore we may preſume, the 
leſs will be the danger of extinction. 
Their faculties muſt grow, their capaci- 
ties enlarge, and all their improvements 
increaſe, through every part of duration. 
Great advances muſt be ever made in 
knowledge, and virtue, and happineſs. 
They muſt be continually more and more 
capable of contemplating, admiring, and 
enjoying the Author of all good, and the 
Fountain of all perfection. To imagine, 
after this progreſs, and theſe exaltations 
of their nature, that God ſhould cut the 
thread of their exiſtence, and put an end 
to their beings, is to ſuppoſe him acting, 
as far as we can judge, quite contrary to 
the reaſons of things, and the chief 
ends of the creation: for it ſeems ve 
evident to our underſtandings, that a 
more happineſs is producible by a grant 
of immortality, than by any ſucceſſion of 
| ſpirits temporary and mortal; foraſmuch 
as the happineſs of the blefſed muſt na- 
turally riſe in a very high proportion to 
the length of their exiſtence. Again: By 
rity of reaſon, it might as well be con- 
cluded, that God will ſome time or other 
annihilate the angels, and deſtroy. the 
whole hoſt of heaven, as that he ſhould 
take away the exiſtence of juſt men made 
perfect. There will be, both for men 
and angels, an employment adequate to 
the eternity we are ſpeaking of. They 
may ſearch for ever into the divine per- 
fections, and divine workmanſhip, with- 
out being able to exhauſt the ſubjects, or 
even comprehend them. They may copy 
after God's moral excellence, ſtriving to 
approach it nearer and nearer through all 
ages; and yet ever remain at an infinite 
diſtance from it. In ſhort, nothing leſs 
than immortality, nothing leſs than an 
endleſs duration, can ſuit that tranſcendent 
object, for the ſtudy, adoration, and en- 
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tions, and the glorious 
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joyment, of which they were, both of 
them, originally created. Theſe cor- 
ſiderations, together with the argument; i 
before produced from the frame and con. 
ſtitution of our minds, appear fully ſuf. 
ficjent for the conviction of unprejudiced 
men. Yet, after all, though the doctrines Wi 
of a future ſtate, and the immortality of 
the ſoul, are ſupported by a great variety 
of clear and convincing proofs, ariſing 
from the mere light of natural .reaſon 
yet it 18 well and happy for us, that thoſe 
proofs are enforced and confirmed by re. 
velation ; that we have aſſurances from 


Heaven of our perpetual exiſtence, and will nc 
that 4% and immortality are fully brought tual | 
to light in the goſpel. This gives a power- hauſtil 
ful ſanction to the dictates of aur con- They 
ſciences, and the deciſions of our under- _ 
ſtandings, As the evidences of reaſon Wang 
— 2 our faith, ſo the evidences of bow 

faith eſtabliſh the doctrines of reaſon; where 
thereby leaving us doubly without ex- 2 


cuſe, if we reject the truth, or ſuffer our 
minds to be — into a diſbelief af this 
moſt important article, 

The time will only permit me to point 
out very briefly what uſe we ought to 
make of the foregoing doctrine. Are 
we then deſigned for immortality, and 
fitted with ſuitable faculties for an endleſs 
duration ? How grateful a ſenſe * we 
to have of the Creator's goodneſs and 
bounty! What tributes of praiſe and 
thankſgiving are . due for ſuch mighty 
bleſſings, fuck ineſtimable privileges! 
What returns of pious adoration, and re- 
ligious reverence, in will, word, and 
deed ! But more eſpecially ought we to 
take care, as the belt and moſt acceptable 
expreſſion of our gratitude, that we make 
a wiſe and proper uſe of theſe bleſſings, 
that we walk worthy of the high expeCta- 
rolpe& which 
he has ſet before us; that we demean 
ourſelves in ſuch manner as becomes thoſe 
who are made little lower than the angels, 
and alike deftined for immortality ; that, 
by a diligent application to wiſdom and 
virtue, we improve our minds as much 
as poſſible, and prepare them for eternity 
to the utmoſt advantage. On our con- 
duct here depends all our ſucceſs hereaf- 
ter. If, by evil practices, and vicious 
habits, we lay the foundations of a miſe- 
rable futurity, our joy will be turned into 
mack and terror, and the greateſt of all 

leſſings into the deepeſt calamity, * 


& happ! 


m. VIII. 
; e direſt curſe. | In the next life, vice 


ad virtue will each produce its own na- 
iral effects, however external cauſes may 
Woo-operate with them. Every vice, every 
eil habit, that we carry with us into 
=. .other world, will, like an evil ſpirit, 
launt us for ever, and perſecute us to 
an eternity. No fiends, no furies, will 
oe able to torment men hereafter like fin 
and guilt ; the rage and remorſe of which 
no words can repreſent, no thoughts 
conceive. On the other hand, every 
grace, every virtue, every good habit, 
WE will enlarge our capacities for happineſs, 
and be a further preparation for it. They 
Vill not only preſerve the ſoul in perpe- 
wal health and eaſe, but prove inex- 
EE hauſtible ſources of joy and gladneſs. 


W 
ee 
* 
T2 


take of thoſe unſpeakable felicities which 
God has prepared for the righteous. And 
how bleſſed muſt that immortality be, 
where every thing within and eve 

ching without, adminiſter delight, and 
conſpire to augment and eſtabliſh their 
XX happineſs. Laltly : ſince there will be 
another life, and that an eternal one, it 
mult be very abſurd to engage our af- 
fections deeply in this; or to be immo- 
derately ſolicitous about any of its vain 
and tranſitory enjoyments. To ſet our 
hearts on the mean and periſhing objects 
of this world, is, in effect, to forget the 
=E privileges of our nature, and the joys and 
glories of a bleſſed immortality. What 
are hours, or days, or years; nay, what 
is time itſelf, in compariſon of an eternal 
duration ! This life can bear no propor- 
tion to the next ; and yet we ſuffer it al- 
molt to engroſs our thoughts, and run 
away with our affections, We regard 
this very ſhort ſpan of time, as if it was 
eternity ; and we regard 2 as if it 


us, that, ſuppoſing a future ſtate dubious 
and uncertain, ſtill we ought to be pro- 
vided for the important chance, and be- 
come adventurers for another world. But 
ſince we have all the evidence and aſſur- 
ance that can, in reaſon, be expected, 
or even deſired, what words are able to 


thoſe, who flight ſuch a good, and neg- 
le& ſo great. ſalvation ! To conclude ; if 
the greateſt and moſt durable happineſs 
that we are capable of wiſhing, be allow- 
ed to merit our attention and concern, 
then have we juſt cauſe to bend our 
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They will likewiſe make it meet to par- . 


were nothing. Our reaſon plainly informs 


expreſs the folly, or rather frenzy, of 
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thoughts this way, and devote our beſt 
endeavours to the attainment of it. Our 
true intereſt prompts us to withdraw our 
affections from the fleeting ſhadows of 
this life ; continually exhorting us to mo- 


derate our purſuit of things temporal, that - 


we finally loſe not the things which are 
eternal. Y 7 


i 
— 


SERMON 1X. | 
By Azcunisnoe TilLoTSON. 


Of the great Duties of Natural Re- 


ligion, with the ways and means of 
knowing them. 


Mican vi. 6, 75 8. | 


Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord , and 
bow myſelf before the high God ? ſhall I come 
before him with burnt- offerings, with calves of 


a oe old ? » 
Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of 
rams, or with ten thouſands of rivers of oil? 


ſhall I give my firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, 


the fruit of my body for the fin of iy ſoul? . 
He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk 


humbly with thy God ? 
[* the beginning of this chapter, the 
Prophet tells the people of Iſrael, 
that the Lord wy controverſy with them ;, 
and that he mig 
take up this quarrel, he brings in one 
making this inquiry in the name of the 
people; Wherewith Foe come before the 
Lord, and bow myſelf before the high God ? 
that is, by what kind of worſhip or devo- 
tion may I addreſs myſelf to him in the 
moſt acceptable manner ? by what means 
may I hope to appeaſe his diſpleaſure ? 
To fatisfy this enquiry, he firſt inſtanceth 
in the chief kinds of facrifices and expia- 
tions that were in uſe among the Jews 
and heathens; ſhall 1 come before him 
avith burnt-offerings ? the conſtant ſacri- 
fice that was offered to God by way of 
acknowledgment of his dominion over 
the creatures; with calves of a year old? 
which was the fin- offering which the 
high · prieſt offered for himſelf, Or will 


t direct them how to 


he rather accept of thoſe great and coſtly . 


ſacriſices which were offered upon ſolemn 
and public occaſions, ſuch as that was 
which Solomon offered at the dedication 
of the temple ? vill the Lord be * 
ies n 
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evith thouſands of rams, or with ten thou- 
fands of rivers of oil? Or if none of 
theſe will do, ſhall I to atone him 
after the-manner of the heathen, by the 
deareſt thing in the world, the firſt- born 
of my children? ſhall ] give my firft- 
born for my tranſereſſn, 4 fruit of my 
body for the fin of my ſoul ? If God was 
to be appealed at all, ſurely they thought 
it muſt be by ſome of theſe ways, for 
beyond theſe they could imagine nothing 
of ter value and efficacy. 
ut the Prophet tells them that they 
were quite out of the way, in thinking 
to pacify God upon theſe terms, that 


there are other t ings which are much 


better and more pleaſing to him than any 
of theſe ſacrifices. For ſome of them 
were expreſsly forbidden by God, as the 
offering up of our children; and for the 
reſt, they were not good in themſelves, 
but merely by virtue of their inftitution, 
and becauſe they were commanded. But 
the things which he would recommend to 
them, are ſuch as are good in their own 
nature, and required of us by God upon 
that account. He hath ſhewed thee, 0 
man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God? | | 

So that in theſe words you have, 

Firſt, an enquiry which is the beſt way 
to appeaſe God when he 1s offended ; 
evherewith ſhall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myſelf before the high God? 

Secondly, the way that men are apt to 
take in this caſe; and that is by ſome 
external piece of religion and devotion ; 
ſuch as ſacrifice was both among Jews and 
Heathens. Shall I come before him with 
burnt-offerings, &c. By which queſtions 
the Prophet intimates that men are very 
apt to pitch upon this courſe. 

Thirdly, the courſe which God him- 
ſelf dire&s to, and which will effectually 
pacify him. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, &fc. 

The firſt being a mere queſtion, there 
needs no more to be ſaid of it; only that 
it is a queſtion of great importance; what 
is the moſt effectual way to appeaſe God 
when we have offended him? for who 
can bear his indignation, and who can 
ſtand before him, when once he is angry? 
Let us conſider then, in the 

Second place, the way that men are 
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apt to take to pacify God; and that is by 


ſome external piece of religion and devo. 
tion, ſuch as were facrifices among the 


| Jews and Heathens, ſhall I come before hin 


with burnt-offerings? This is the way which 
men are moſt apt to chooſe. The Jews, 
you ſee, pitched upon the external party 
of their religion, thoſe which were moſt 
pompous and ſolemn, the richeſt and mot 
coſtly ſacrifices ; ſo they might but keep 
their fins, they were well enough content 
to offer up any thing elſe to God; they 
thought nothing too for him, pro- 
vided he would not oblige them to become 
better. 

And thus it is among ourſelves; when 


we apprehend God is diſpleaſed with us, 
and his judgments are abroad in the 


earth, we are content to do any thing, 
but to learn righteouſneſs ; we are willing 
to ſubmit to any kind of external devo- 
tion and humiliation, to faſt and pray, to 
afli& ourſelves and to cry mightily unto 
God; things ſome of them good in 
themſelves, but the leaſt part of that 
which God requires of us 

And as for the church of Rome, in 
caſe of public judgments and calamities, 
they are the moſt inquiſitive, and (zs 
they pretend) the moſt ſkilful people in 
the world to pacify God: and they 
have a thouſand ſolemn devices to this 
purpoſe. I do not wrong them by re- 
preſenting them enquiring after this man- 
ner. Shall I go before a crucifix, 
and bow myſelf to it, as to the high 
God? And becauſe the Lord is a great 
king, and it 1s perhaps too much bold- 
neſs and arrogancy to make immediate 
addrefſes always to him; to which of 
the ſaints or angels ſhall I go to mediate 
for me, and intercede on my behalf? Will 
the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of 
pater-noſters, or with ten thouſands of 
ave-marys ? Shall the hoſt travel in pro- 
ceſſion, or myſelf undertake a tedious 
pilgrimage ? Or ſhall I lift myſelf a ſol- 
dicr for the holy war, or for the extir- 
pation of heretics ? Shall I give half my 
eſtate to a convent for my tranſgreſſion, 
or chaſtiſe and puniſh my body for the fin 


of my ſoul ?? Thus men deceive them- * 


ſelves, and will ſubmit to all the extrava- 
nt ſeverities, that the petulancy and 
olly of men can deviſe and impoſe upon 
them. And indeed it is not to be ima- 
gined, when men are once under the 
power of ſuperſtition, how —_ 
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ay the fool, and yet believe they pleaſe for the public good of haman 
od; what cruel and barbarous things this is a great truſt, in the diſcharge of 
Whey may do to themſelves and others, which, it men be biaſſed by favour or in- 
and yet be © verily perſuaded they do tereſt, and drawn afide from the con- 
Cod good ſervice.” 
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hey may be, and yet think themſelves equal and reaſonable, uſeful and beneficial, 
eligious ; how prodi iouſly they may for the honour of God and religion, and 


— 
* 


ſideration and regard of the public good, 
And what is the myſtery of all this, it is a far greater crime and of worſe 


vut that men are loth to do that without conſequence than any private act of in- 


which, nothing elſe that we do is accep- jullice between man and man. 
table to God They hate to be reformed, And then, juſtice is alſo concerned in 
and for this reaſon, they will be content the due execution ' of laws, which are 
to do any thing, rather than be put to the guard of private property, the ſecurity 
the trouble of mending themſelves; every of public peace, and of religion and 
thing is eaſy in compariſon of this taſk, good manners. And, 
and God may have any terms of them, fo Laſtly, in the obſervance of laws and 
he will let them be quiet in their fins, and obedience to them; which is a debt that 
excuſe them from the real virtues of a every man owes to human ſociety. 
good life. And this brings me to the But more eſpecially juſtice is concern- 
Third thing, which I principally in- ed in the obſervance of thoſe laws, whe- 
tended to ſpeak to. The courſe which ther of God or man, which reſpe& the 
God himſelf directs to, and which will rights of men, and their mutual com- 
effectually pacify him. He hath fhewed merce and intercourſe with one another. 
thee, O man, what is good; and what That we uſe honeſty and integrity in all 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, our dealings, in oppoſition to fraud and 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with deceit z truth and fidelity, in oppoſition 
thy God? In handling of which I ſhall, to falſhood and breach of truſt; equit 
Firſt, conſider thoſe ſeveral duties and good conſcience, in oppoſition to 
which God here requires of us, and upon kind of oppreſſion and exaction. Theſe 
the performance of which he will be pa- are the principal branches, and inſtances 
cified towards us. of this great and comprehenſive duty of 
Secondly, by what ways and means juſtice ; the violation whereof is ſo much 
God hath diſcovered theſe duties to us, the greater fin, becauſe this virtue is the 
and the goodneſs of them; he hath firmeſt bond of human ſociety, upon the 
ſbecued thee, O man, what is gopd, c. obſervation whereof, the peace and happt- 
I. We will briefly conſider the ſeveral neſs of mankind does ſo much depend. 
duties which God here requires of us, 2. Mercy, which does not only fignify 
and upon the performance of which he the inward affection of pity and compaſ- 
will be Pre towards us; hat doth fion towards thoſe that are in miſery and 


| ' ; | the Lord require of thee, but to do juſfily, neceſſity, but the effects of it, in the ac- 


and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with tual relief of thoſe whoſe condition calls 
thy God? _ for our charitable help and affiſtance ; by 

It was uſual among the Jews to reduce feeding the hungry, and clothing the 
all the duties of religion to theſe three naked, and viſiting the ſick, and vindi- 
heads, juſtice, mercy, and piety z under cating the oppreſſed, and comforting the 
the firlt two, comprehending the duties afflicted, and miniſtering eaſe and relief 
which we owe to one another, and under to them if it be in our power. And this 
the third, the duties which we owe to is a very lovely virtue, and argues more 
God. goodneſs in men than mere juſtice doth. 


1. Juſtice. And I was going to tell For juſtice is a ſtrict debt; but mercy is 
you what it is; but I conſidered that favour and kindneſs. And this perhaps 
every man knows it, as well as any defi- may be the reaſon of the different expreſ- 
nition can explain it to him. I ſhall only fions in the text, that when God barely 
put you in mind of ſome of the principal commands us to do juſtly, he requires we 
inſtances of it, and the ſeveral virtues ſhould love mercy, that is, take a particu- 
comprehended under it. And, lar pleaſure and delight in the exerciſe of 
Firſt, juſtice is concerned in the mak- this virtue, which is ſo proper and agree- 
ing of laws; that they be ſuch as are able to mankind, that we commonly call 
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it humanity, giving it its name from our 
very nature. in ſhort, it is ſo excellent 
a virtue, that I ſhould be very ſorry that 
any religion ſhould be able to pretend to 
the practice of it more than dur own. 
3. Piety; to walk humbly with thy God. 
To walk humbly in the fear of the Lord; 
ſo the Chaldee paraphraſe renders theſe 
words. And this-phraſe may comprehend 
all thoſe acts of religion which refer im- 


mediately to God; a firm belief of his 
being and perfections; an awful ſenſe of 


him, as the dread ſovereign and righteous 
judge of the world; a due regard to his 
ſervice, and a reverent behaviour. of our- 
ſelves towards him in all acts of worſhip 
and religion, 1n oppoſition to atheiſm and 


a prophane neglect and contempt of God 


and religion; a new and monſtrous kind 
of impiety ! which of late years hath 
broke in upon us, and got head amor, 
us, not Fl contrary to the example — 
former ages, but in deſpite of the ve 
enius and temper of the nation, whic 
is naturally devout and zealous in re- 
ligion. | 

Or elſe this phraſe of walking humbly 
with God, may refer more particularly to 
the poſture and condition of the people 
of Iſrael at that time, who were fallen 
under the heavy diſpleaſure of God for 
their fins. And then the duty required 
is, that being ſenſible how highly God 
hath been offended by us, by the general 
corruption and vitiouſneſs of the ages 
which like a leproſy hath ſpread itſelf 
almoſt over the whole body of the nation, 
and by that open lewdneſs and thoſe inſo- 
lent impieties which are daily committed 
amon 
ſible of this, we do with all humility*ac- 
knowledge our fins to God, and repent 
of them, and implore his mercy and for- 
giveneſs, and reſolve by his grace to turn 
every one from the evil of our ways, and 
from the wickedneſs that is it our hands ; 
which God grant we may every one do 
this day, according to the pious deſign 
and intention of it. And if we be ſin- 
cere in this reſolution, who can tell but 
God will turn and repent, and turn away 
his anger from us, that we periſh not. 
Nay, we have great reaſon to believe, 
that he will be pacified towards us. 80 
he hath declared, Ifa. 1. 16. Waſh ye, 


male you clean, put away the evil of your ' 


doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to do 
| vil, learn to do well, ſeek judgment, relieve 
— pita © | 
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us; I ſay, that being deeply ſen- . 


erm. IX, 
the oppreſſed, Judge the fatherleſs, plead for 


the widow. Come now, us reaſon 
toget her, ſaith the Lord though your ſin: 
be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be as while ar 
ſnow z though they be red like crimſen, they 
ſhall be as wool, But if we continue un- 
reformed, God will ſay to us, as he does 
there to the people of Iſrael, % what 
purpoſe is the multitude of your A Ces un- 
to me ? your calling of aſſemblies I cannot 
away with, it is iniquity, even the ſolemn 
meeting. And when ye ſpread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you; 
when ye make many prayers, I will not 
bear. To which let me add that excel- 
lent laying of the ſon of Sirach to this 
purpole, ( Ecclus. xxxiv. 25, 26.) He 
that wwaſheth himſelf after the touching of a 
dead body, if he touch it again, what avail- 
eil his wk byes is it with a man that 


faſteth 9 his fins, and goeth again and 
0 


Who will hear his 


doth t 


ſame things. 


prayer, or what doth his humbling profit 


a 
him ? | 
II. Let us conſider by what ways and 
means God hath made known theſe duties 
to us, and the goodneſs and the obliga- 
tion of them. He hath ſhewed thee, 0 
man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee? I ſhall mention 
five ways whereby God hath diſcovered 
this to us. 

I. By a kind of natural inſtinct. 

2. By natural reaſon. 

3. By the general vote and conſent of 
mankind. . 

4. By external revelation. 

5. By the inward dictates and motions 
of God's Spirit upon the minds of men. 

Firſt, by a kind of natural inſtinct; by 
which I mean a ſecret impreſſion upon 
the minds of men, whereby they are na- 
turally carried to approve = things as 
good and fit, and to diſlike other things, 
as having a native evil and deformity in 
them. And this I call a natural inſtinct, 
becauſe it does not ſeem to proceed ſo 
much from the exerciſe of our reaſon, as 
from a natural propenſion and inclination, 
like thoſe inſtincts which dre in brute 
creatures, of natural affection and care 
toward their young ones. And that theſe 
inclinations are precedent to all reaſon 
and diſcourſe about them, evidently ap- 
pears by this, that they do put forth 
themſelves every whit as vigorouſly in 
young perſons, as in thoſe of riper rea- 


ſon; in the rude and ignorant fort of 


people, 
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iy | OM CNA 1 olifhed concomitant of hein £2] crime! which ſo | 
people, as in thoſe who are more poliſhed itant of heinous crimes, hie 
und refined. For we ſee plainly that the ſoon as ever a man commits, his ſpirit re- 
young and ignorant have as ſtrong im- ceives a ſecret wound, which ,cauſeth a 
refſions of piety and devotion, as true a. great deal of ſmart and anguiſh. For 
ſe of gratitude and juſtice and pity, guilt is reſtleſs, and puts the mind of man 
as the wiſer and more knowing part of into an unnatural working and fermenta-. 
mankind. A. plain indication, that the tion, never to be ſettled again bat. by re 
reaſon of mankind is prevented by a kind pentance. The wicked are like the troubled - 
of natural inſtinct and anticipation con- ſea when it cannot reſt; which plainly - 
cerning the good or evil, the comelineſs ſhews that the mind of man hath a kind 
or deformity of theſe things. Andthough of natural ſenſe of good and evil ; be- 
this do not equally extend to all the in- cauſe whenever we otfend againſt nature, 
ſtances of our duty, yet as to the great our conſciences are touched to the quick, 
lines and effential parts of it, mankind and we receive a ſting inte our ſoul, 
hardly need to conlult any other oracle, which ſhoots and pains us, whenever we. 
than the mere propenſions and inclina-, reflect upon what we have done. I ap- 
tions of their nature; as, whether we peal to that witneſs which every man car- 
ought to reverence the divine nature, to ries in his breaſt, whether this be not 
be grateful to thoſe who have conferred true. 1 
benefits upon us, to ſpeak the truth, to be 2. Men are naturally full of hopes and 
faithful to our promiſe, to reſtore that fears, according as they follow or go 
which is committed to us in traſt, to pi- againſt theſe natural dictates. A, 
ty ard relieve thoſe that are in miſery, conſcience is apt to fill men, with confi- 
and in all things to do to others as we dence and good hopes. It does ngt only. | 
would have them do to us. And this give eaſe, but ſecurity to the mind of, 
would further appear, if we conſider man, againſt the 3 of inviſible pow- 
theſe two things ee.rs, and the fearful apprehenſions of fu- 
1. That men are naturally innocent or ture judgment. Whereas guilt fills men 

guilty to themſelves, according to what with diſmal apprehenſions of, danger, and 
they do in theſe things. So the apoſtle. continual muſgivings concerning their 
tells us (Rom. it. 14, 15.): When the, own ſafety, Thus it was with Cain after 
gentiles which have not the law, do by na- he had ſlain his brother; it Hall come to 
ture the things contained in the law, theſe paſs, that every one that findeth, me ſhall 
having not the law, are a law unto them- ſlay me. Nay, when a man hath done a 
ſelves, and do fhew the .effett of the law: ſecret fault, which none can accuſe him 
written in their hearts, their conſciences alſo, of, yet then is he haunted with the ter- 
bearing witneſs, and their thoughts by turns rors of his own mind, and cannot he ſe- 
(that is according as they do well or ill) cure in his own apprehenſions; which 
accuſing or extufing them, There is a ſecret Pal ſhews that men are conſcious to- 
comfort in innocence, and a ſtrange plea- themſelves, when they do well, and when, 
ſure and ſatisfaction in being acquitted by they do amis ; and that the ſame natural 
our own minds for what we do. But on inſtinct which prompts men to their duty, 
the contrary, when we contradi& theſe fills them with good hopes when they 
natural dictates, what uneaſineſs do we, have done it, and with ſecret fears and 
find in our own breaſts ? nay, even before apprehenſions of danger when they have 
the fact is committed, our conſcience is done contrary to llt. 
ſtrangely diſquieted at the thoughts of it. Secondly, God, ſhews men what is 
When a man does but deſign to do a bad good, by natural reaſon; and that two 
thing, he is as guilty to himſelf, as if he ways; by the convenience of things to 
had committed it. Of this we have a our nature; and by their tendency to our 
conſiderable inſtance, in the firſt violence, happineſs and intereſt. n 
that was offered to nature, (Gen. iv. 6.) irſt, Reaſon. ſhews us the convenience 
The Lord ſaid unto Cain, why art thou of things to our nature; and whatever is 
wroth, and why is thy countenance Jaſon ? agreeable to the primitive deſign and in- 
the very thought of that wickedneſs tention. of nature, that we call good ; 
which he did but then defign, did diſor- whatever is contrary thereto, we call evil. 
der his mind, and make a change in his For example—to honour and love God, 
very countenance. Guilt is the natural It is natural to honour great'power and 


a perfection, 
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ion, and to love goodneſs wherever 


it is. So likewiſe, gratitude is natural, 


to acknowledge benefits received, and to 
be ready to requite them, and the con- 
trary is monſtrous, and univerſally ab- 
horred ; and there is no greater fign that 
any thing is contrary to nature, than if 
it be deteſted by the whole kind. It 1s 
apreeable alſo to nature to be juſt, and to 
45 to others as we would have them do 
to us; for this is to make our own na- 
tural inclinations and deſires, the rule of 
our dealing with others; and to be mer- 
ci ful; for no man that hath not diveſted 
himſelf of humanity, can be cruel and 
hard-hearted to others, without feeling a 
pain in himſelf. | 
Secondly, Reafon ſhews us the tendency 
of theſe things to our happineſs and in- 
tereſt, And indeed the notion of good 
and evi] does commonly refer to the con- 
ſequences of things, and we call that 
good, which will bring ſome benefit and 
advantage to us, and that evil, which is 
likely to produce ſome miſchief and in- 


convenience; and by this rule reaſon diſ- 


covers to us that theſe duties are 
To begin with piety to 8 

Nothing can more evidently tend to our 
intereſt, than to make him our friend, 
upon whoſe favour our happineſs de- 
pends. So likewiſe for gratitude; it is a 
virtue, to which if nature did not prompt 
us, our intereſt would direct us; for every 
man is ready to place benefits there where 
he may hope for a thankful return. 
Temperance does apparently conduce to 
our health, which, next to a good con- 


ſcience, is the moſ pleaſant and valuable 


thing in the world ; whereas the intem- 

man is an enemy to himſelf, 
and continually ing aſſaults upon his 
own life. Mercy and pity are not more 
welcome to others, than they are delight- 
ful and beneficial to ourſelves ; for we do 
not only gratify our own nature and 
bowels, by relieving thoſe who are in mi- 
ſery, but we lende mankind by our ex- 
ample to the like teuderneſs, and do pru- 
dently beſpeak the commiſeration of 
others towards us, when it ſhall be our 


turn to ſtand in need of it. And if we 


be wiſe enough, our reaſon will likewiſe 
direct us to be juſt, as the ſureſt art of 
thriving in this world; it gives a man a 
reputation, which is a powerful advan- 
tage in all the affairs of this world; it is 
the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of diſpatching 
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and Gough it be not ſo ſudden a way of 


Sinned after the femilitude of Adam's tranſ- 


Serm. IX. 
buſineſs, the plaineſt, and leaſt entangled ; 


growing rich, as fraud and oppreſſion ; yet 
it is much ſurer and more laſting, and not 
liable to thoſe terrible back-blows and af- 
ter-reckonings, to which eſtates got by 
injuſtice are. | 
And natural reafon does not only ſhew 
us that theſe things are good, but that 
the Lord requires them of us, that is, 
that they have the force and obligation of 
laws. For there needs nothing more to 
make any thing a law, than a ſufficient 
declaration, that it 1s the will of God; 
and this God hath ſufficiently ſignified to 
mankind by the very frame of our na- 
tures, aud of thoſe principles and facul- 
ties which he hath endued us withal ; ſo 
that whenever we act cont to theſe, 
we plainly diſobey the will of him that 
297 us, and violate thoſe laws which he 
hath enacted in our natures, and written 
upon our hearts. 
And this is all the law that the greateſt 
part of mankind were under, before the 
revelation. of the goſpel, From Adam 
to Moſes, the world was almoſt ſolely 
governed by the natural law, which ſeems 
to be the meaning of that hard text 
(Rom. v. 13.) For until the law ſin was 
in the werld ; that is, before the law of 
Moſes was given, men were capable of 
offending againſt ſome other law, for 
otherwile fin could not have been im- 
puted to them, for fin is not imputed 
where there is no law. And then it fol- 
lows ; nevertheleſs death reigned from Adam 
to Moſes, even over them that had not 


W 


greſhon ; that is, during that ſpace from 
Adam to Moſes men See, againſt the 
natural law, and were liable to death 
2 that account, though they had not 
offended againit an expreſs revelation from 
God, as Adam had done; for that the 
apoltle ſeems to mean, by finning after 
the fimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion. 

irdly, hath ſhewn us what is 
good by the general vote and conſent of 
mankind, Not that all mankind do agree 
conceruing virtue and vice; but that as 
to the greater duties of piety, juſtice, 
mercy, and the like, the exceptions are 
but few in compariſon, and not enough 
to infringe a general conſent. And of 
this 1 olfer to you this threefold 


evidence ; 
1. That 
) 


« + 
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1. That theſe virtues are wy be lovely, and , and of 
praiſed and held in eſteem b . report. 3 iv. d.) Whatſoever x 
and the contrary vices gen ly, whatſoever things are of good 
and evil ſpoken of. w to praiſe any report, if there be any virtue, if there be 
thing, is to give teſtimony to the - any praiſe, make account of theſe things ; - 
neſs of it and to cenſure any thing, is intimating to us, that mankind do ge- 
to declare that we believe it to be evil. nerally concur in the praiſe and commend. 
And if we conſult the hiſtory of all ation of what is virtuous. 
ages, we ſhall find that the things which - 2. Men do generally glory and ſtand ; 
are generally praiſed in the lives of men, upon their mnocency, when they do 
and recommended to the imitation of virtuouſly ; eo bak 3 and out of 
ofterity, are piety and devotion, grati- countenance, when they do the contrary. 
6 . jultice, Ln and charity; Now glory and ſhame are nothing elſe 
and that the contrary to theſe are but an appeal to the judgment of 
marked with ignominy and reproach: others comterning the good or evil of 
the former are commended even in ene- our actions. ere are indeed ſome 
mies, and the latter are branded even by ſuch monſters as are impudent in their 
thoſe who had a kindnefs for the perſons impieties, but theſe are but few in com- 
that were guilty of them. So conftant pariſon. Generally mankind is modeſt z 
hath mankind always been in the com- the greateſt part of thoſe who do evil 
mendation of virtue, and in the cenſure are apt to bluſh at their own faults, and 
of vice. Nay, we find not only thoſe to confeſs them in their countenance, 
who are virtuous themſelves, giving their which is an acknowledgment that 
teſtimony and applauſe to virtue, but are not only guilty to themſelves that 
even thoſe who are vicious; not out of they have done amiſs, but that they are 
love to goodneſs, but from the convic- apprehenſive that others think ſo. For 
tion of their awn minds, and from a ſe- guilt is a paſſion „ ourſelves, 
cret reverence they bear to the common but ſhame regards others. Now it is a 
conſent and opinion of mankind. And fign of ſhame, that men love to conceal 
this is a great teſtimony, becauſe it is their faults from others, and commit 
the teſtimony of an enemy extorted by them ſecretly, in the dark and without 
the meer light and force of truth. witneſſes, and are afraid even of a 
And on the contrary ; nothing is child or a fool: or if they be diſcovered 
more ordinary than for © vice to reprove in them, they are ſolicitous to excuſe 
fit,” and to hear men condemn the like, and extenuate them, and ready to lay 
or the ſame things in others, which they the fault upon any body elſe, or to 
allow in themſelves. And this is a transfer their guilt, or as much of it as 
clear eyidence, that vice is generally they can, upon others. All which are 
condemned by mankind, that many men certain tokens, that men are not only 
condemn it in themſelves; and thoſe naturally guilty to themſelves, when 
who are ſo kind as to ſpare themſelves, they commit a fault; but that they are 
are very quick-fighted to ſpy a fault in ſenſible alſo what opinions others have of 
any body elſe, and will cenſure a bad theſe things. 
action done another, with as much And on the contrary, men are apt to 
freedom and impartiality, as the moſt ſtand upon their juſtification, and to 
virtuous man in the worl * glory when they have done well. The 
And to this conſent of mankind about conſcience of a man's own virtue and 
virtue and vice, the ſcripture frequently integrity, lifts up his head and gives 
appeals. when it commands us to him confidence re others, becauſe. 
provide things honeft in the fight of all he is ſatisfied they have a good opinion 
men; and by well. doing to put to filence of his actions. at a good face does 
the ignorance of fooliſh men ; intimating a man naturally ſet upon a deed? 
that there are ſome things ſo confeſſedly and how does he ſneak, when he hath 
good, and owned to be ſuch by ſo ge- done wickedly, being ſenſible that he is 
neral a vote of mankind, that the worſt condemned by others, as well as by 
of men have not the face to open their himſelf? No man is afraid of being up- 
regs dy mop them. And it is made braided- for having dealt honeftly or 
the character of a virtuous action, if it Kindly with others, nor does he account 


F 2 it 
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it any calumny or reproach, to have it 


reported of him, that he is a ſober and 


chaſte man. No man bluſheth, when 
he meets a man with whom he hath 
kept his word, and diſcharged his truſt: 
but every man is apt to do ſo, when he 
meets one with whom he has dealt diſ- 
honeſtly, or who knows ſome notorious 
crime by him. 

3. Vice is generally forbidden and 
puniſhed by human laws: but againſt the 
contrary virtues there never was an 
law. 1 25 vices are ſo manifeſtly evil 
in themſelves, or ſo miſchievous to hu- 
man ſociety, that the laws of moſt na- 
tions have taken care to diſcountenance 
them by ſevere penalties. Scarce any 
nation was ever ſo barbarous, as not to 


maintain and vindicate the honour of 


their gods aud religion by public laws. 
Murder and adultery, rebellion and ſe- 
dition, perjury and breach of truſt, 
fraud wy 

prohibited by the laws of moſt nations. 
A clear indication, what opinion the 
generality of mankind, and the wiſdom 


of nations, have always had of theſe 


things. | | 
But now againſt the contrary virtues 
there never was any law. No man was 


ever impeached for living ſoberly, righte- 
| prophet could in his days, he hath ſhewed . 
| thee, O man, what is good; and what it 


ouſly, and godly in this preſent world. A 
plain acknowledgment, that mankind al- 
ways thought them good, and never were 
ſenſible of the inconvenience of them; 
for had they been ſo, they would have 
provided againſt them by laws. This 
St. Paul * notice of as a great com- 


. 


mendation of the chriſtian virtues ; the 

fruit of the Spirit is love, joy ace 

lon 8fufering, gentleneſs, ache 7, a lh, 
2 


meekneſs, temperumce; againſt ſuch there is 


no law the greateſt evidence that could 


be given, that. theſe things are un- 
queſtionably good in the eſteem of man- 
kind, agaigſt ſuch there is no law. And 
if he had ſaid, turn over the law of 
Moſes, ſearch. theſe of Athens, and 
Sparta, and the twelye tables of the 
Romans, and thoſe innumepable laws 


that have been added ſince; and you 


ſhall not in any of them find any of 
thoſe virtues that I have mentioned, 
condemned and forbidden. A clear evi- 
dence that mankind never took any ex- 


ception againſt them, but are generally 


agreed about the goodneſs of them. 


Fourthly, God hath ſhewn us what is 


oppreſſion, are vices ſeverely. 


O man, what is good, and w 
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good by.external revelation, In former 
ages of the world, God revealed his 
will to particular perſons in an extraor- 
dinary manner, and more eſpecially to 
the nation of the Jews, the reſt of the 
world being in a great meaſure left to. 
the 3 of natural light. But in 
theſe latter ages he hath made public 
revelation of his will by his Son. And 
this as to the matter of our duty, is 
the ſame in ſubſtance with the law of 


nature; for qur Saviour comprehends all 


under theſe two general heads, the love 
of God, and of our neighbour. The 
apoſtle reduceth all-to three, ſobriety, 
juſtice, and piety 3 the grace of God that 
brings ſalvation ath appeared to all amen, 
teaching us that denying ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſie, we ſhould live ſoberly,. 
rightcouſly, and godly in this preſent world, 
ſo that if we believe the apoſtle, the 
goſpel teacheth us the very ſame things 
which nature dictated to men before ; 
only it hath made a more perfect diſco-. 
very of them. So that whatever was 
doubtful and obſcure before, is now 
certain and plain; the duties are {till the 
ſame, only it offers us more powerful 
arguments, and a greater aſſiſtance to the 
performance of thoſe duties; ſp that 
we may now much better ſay, than the 


is that the Lord requires of iber. 
Fifthly, - and laſtly, God ſhews us 

what is good by the motions of his 

Spirit upon the minds of men. This 


the Scripture aſſures us of, and good men 
have experience more eſpecially of it; 


though it be hard to give an account of 


it, and to ſay what motions are from 


the Spirit of God, and what from our 
own minds; for, as the wind blows 
where it lifleth, and we hear the ſound of 
it, but ſnow not. whence it comes, nor 
whither it goes; ſo are the operations 
of the Spirit of God upon the minds 
of men, ſecret and imperceptible. 

And thus I have done with the three 
things I propounded to ſpeak to. All 
that now remains, is to make ſome in- 


| ferences. from what hath been ſaid, by 


| * of application. 


irlt, Seeing God hath ſo abundantly 


provided that we ſhould know our duty, 


we are n inexcuſable, if we do 
not do it. Becauſe he hath ſhewed thee, 
at the Lord | 


requir. cs 


Fe 
think of taking up this quarrel. *Tis 
time to inquire as they do in the text, 
evherewwitha we come before the Lord, 


and bow ourſelves before the high God? 


and we are apt to take the ſame courſe 
they did, to endeavour to appeaſe God 
by ſome external devotion. We have 
now betaken ourſelves to prayer and 
faſting, and it was very fit, nay neceſſa 
we ſhould do fo; but let us not think 
this is all God expects from us. Theſe 
are but the means to a further end, to 
oblige us for the future to the practice 
of a life. "The outward profeſſion 
of religion is not loſt amongſt us, there 
a ſtill in men a great and commend- 
ab zeal for the reformed religion, and 
there hath been too much occaſion for 
it; but that which God chiefly expects 
from us, is reformed lives. Piety and 
virtue are in a great meaſure gone from 
among us, the manners of men are 
ſtrangely corrupted, the great and weighty 
things of the law are neglected, juſtice 

. Mercy, ance chaſlity, truth 
and fidelity ; ſo that we may take u 
David's complaint, Lord! for the 
righteous man ceaſeth, for the faithſul fail 
from among the children of men. 

And til the nation be brought back 
to a ſober ſenſe of religion, from an 
airy and phantaſtical piety, to real and 
unaffected devotion, and from à factious 
contention about things indifferent, to 
the ſerious practice of what is neceſſary; 
from our violent heats and animoſities, 
to a more peaceable temper, and by a 
mutual condeſcenſion on all ſides, to a 
nearer and ftronger union among our- 
ſelves, till we recover in ſome meaſure 
our ancient virtue and integrity of 
manners, we have reaſon to fear, that 
God will ftill have a controverſ 
us, notwithſtanding all our noi 
zeal about religion. - 
This is the true, this is the only 
courſe to appeaſe the indignation of 
God, and to draw down his 
bleſſing upon a poor diſtracted and 
ing = Fa. He hath d 1 0 
man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to eo juſtly, and 
10 1 1 mercy, and to wall humbly with 
| — have but one word more, and that 
zs to put you preſently upon the prac- 
tice of one of theſe duties that I have 
deen perſuading you to, and that is 


with 
and 
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vour and 
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mercy, and alms to the poor. If what I 
have already ſaid, have had its effect 
upon you, I need not uſe any other ar. 
guments ; if it have not, I have hardly 
the heart to uſe any. I ſhall only put 
you in mind again, that God values 
this above all our external devotion, he 
will have mercy rather than ſacrifice ; 
that this 1s the way to find mercy with 
God, and to have our prayers ſpeed in 
heaven; and without this, all our faſt. 
ing and humiliation ſignifies nothing. 
And to this purpoſe I will only read to 
you thoſe plain and perſuaſive words of 
the prophet, which do ſo fully declare 
unto vs the whole duty of this day, 
and particulrrly urge us to this of cha- 
rity, (Iſa. lviii. FL 6, 7, 8, 9.) I. it 
fuch a faſt that I have * a day for 
a man to dict his foul? is 


it to bow 
down his head as a bulruſb, * 
fackeloth and afbes under him ? vill thou 


call this a ſuſt, and an acceptable day unto 
the Lord ? it not this the faſt that I have 
choſen ? to looſe the bands of wickedneſs, 
to undo the heavy On and to bet the 
reſſed go free, t e break 

My 25 ** to deal Fa bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the that 
are ca out to thy houſe ? when thou ſeeſt 
— _— ey = 2 him, and that 
thou hide not if from thine own fleſh * 
then ſhall th 4 break forth Fa 2 
morning, and thy ſalvation ſhall ſprin 
forth ly, and "1 rt * oat 
go before thee, and . ov he ord 

thy reward. T hen thou ſhalt call, 


and the Lord anſwer ; thou ſhalt 
cry, and he ſhall ſay, here I am. 


SERMON X. 
By BisHor SHERLOCK, 


On the Prejudices formed, or Offences 


taken, againſt the Goſpel of Jesus 
CHRIST. 


Martruzw, _ td... 


Bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended 
in me. 


Þ* the beginning of this chapter we 

read, that the Baptiſt ſent two of his 
diſciples to Chriſt, to inquire of him 
whether he was indeed the t Pro- 


phet ſo long expected by the people, and 
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foretold by the Prophets, or whether 
they were ſtill to expect and wait the 
coming of another. Our Saviour de- 
tained the diſciples of John, till he had 
made them eye · witneſſes of the mighty 
power that was in him. They ſaw, at 
the command of his word, the blind re- 
ceive fight, the lame walk, the lepers 
- cleanſed, the deaf reſtored to hearing, 
and the dead raiſed up to life again: 
they ſaw likewiſe that theſe mighty 

wers were exerciſed without giving the 
ſeat ſuſpicion of any worldly delign ; 
that no court was made to the great or 
wealthy, by ſingling them out either for 
patients or for diſciples, The benefit of 
the miracles was chiefly the lot of the 
poor ; and as — were better diſpoſed 
to receive the goſpel, ſo were they pre- 
ſerred before the rich and mighty to be 
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convert and to ſave the world, to declare 
the ſes and the commands of the 
Almighty, and to exact obedience from 
every creature ; but he came with leſs at- 
tendance and ſhew than if he had been an 
ordinary — from the governor of 
a province, ence it is, that we fo 
often find him upbraided either with the 
meanneſs of his parentage, the obſcurity 
of his country, or the preſent neceſſity of 
his circumſtances : Js not this the Carpen- 
ters ſon ? ſays one; Can any good come 
out of Nazareth ? ſays another; or any 
prophet out of Galilee ? ſays a third. And 
when they ſaw him oppreſſed with ſuffer- 
ings, and weighed down with afflitions, 
they openly inſulted his ſorrow, and tri- 
umphed over his fond pretences to ſave 
the world: Thou, ſay they, that deſtroy- 
eth the temple, and buildeſt it in three days, 


the diſciples of Chriſt. When the Bap- /ave thyſelf» if thou be the Son of God, 
tiſt's diſciples had ſeen and heard theſe come down ſrom the croſs. And ſo blind- 
things, our Saviour thought them ſuffi- ed are men with the notions of - worldly 
ciently enabled to i in the in- greatneſs, and ſo apt to conceive of the 
uiry upon which he had ſent them: Go, majeſty of God according to their own 
= he, and ſhew John thoſe things which ideas of power and dignity, that this pre- 
ye do hear and ſee : the blind receive their judice has prevailed in every age. he 
fight, and the walk ; the lpers. are Apoltle to the Corinthians preached Chriſt 
cleanſed, and the deaf bear; the dead are crucified ; but he was to the Jews a flum- 
raiſed and the poor have the goſpel bling block, and to the Greeks ſoolifhneſs : 
preached to them. Then follow immedi- for the Fews required a ſign, a viſible 
ately the words of the text: and blefſed is temporal deliverance, and had no notion, 
he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me. much leſs any want, as they could appre- 
The cloſe connection of the text with hend, of ſuch a Saviour as Jeſus. The 
the laſt words of the fifth verſe, ſhews us Greeks ſought after wiſdom, and thought 
what ſort of perſons our Saviour had in that, if God were indeed to redeem the 
his eye, when he ſpoke of the offence world; he would act more ſuitably to his 
taken at him in the world: the poor, ſays power and wiſdom : whenever they made 
he, have the goſpel preached to them : and their Jupiter ſpeak, his voice was thun- 
bleſſed is he whoſoever year not be offended der, and lightning was his appearance, 
in me. As if he had faid, the poor are and he delivered oracles not to be com- 
ready to embrace the goſpel, and happy municated to vulgar ears. So in the Old 
are in this, yea happier far, notwith- Teſtament, when God f „ clouds and 
ſtanding their preſent uncomfortable con- darkneſs are round about him, and his pre- 
dition, than the honourable and the learn- ſence and his voice are terrible. But 
ed, who are too , and in their own here every thing had a different turn: 
2 too wiſe, to hearken to the in- the appearance was in the likeneſs of a 
uctions of the goſpel. man, and in the form of a ſervant ; and, 
The words thus explained lead us to as he came in like a ſervant, he went out 


- 


inquire, . like a ſlave, be was d flricken, and 
Firſt, What are the offences which are his was taken for miſery. His 
generally taken at the goſpel of Chriſt: doctrine was framed rather to purify the 


Secondly, From what ſource theſe of- heart, and to * wiſdom to the ſimple, 

nces come. . _—___ than to exercile the head, and furniſh 
The poverty and meanneſs in which matter for the curious and learned; to 
our Saviour appeared, was the earlieſt, be a general inſtruction and a common 
and may 3 be the lateſt, objection rule of life to all men, and not to ſatisfy 
to the goſpel. He came from God to the vanity of VE wiſdom in 2 | 

Es 4 above 
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above its reach. With Him the pre- 
cepts of virtue are the principles of wiſ- 
dom and holineſs, the greateſt ornament 
of the mind of man. 

But theſe things the wiſe and the great 
men of the world find hard to reconcile 
with the wiſdom and majeſty of God, ac- 
cording to their notions of wiſdom and 
power. Why did not Chriſt, ſay they, 
appear in the power and majeſty of his 
father? Would not the embaſſy have 
been more worthy both of God and of 
Him? Would any prince, who had a 
mind to reclaim his rebellious ſubjects to 
obedience, not rather chuſe to ſend a 

rſon of honour with a ſuitable retinue, 
whole appearance might command reſpect 
and credit, than an ambaſſador clothed in 
rags and poverty, flt only to create in the 
rebels a greater contempt both of himſelf 
and his prince? If it was the purpoſe of 
God, that the world through faith ſhould 
be ſaved, would not the world more ſe- 
curely and readily have confided in one 
whoſe very appearance would have ſpoke 
his dignity, than in one who ſeemed to 
be even more miſerable than themſelves, 
and not able to reſcue himſelf from the 
vileſt and moſt contemptible death? 

But let us now, in the ſecond place, 
conſider what foundation there is in rea- 
ſon for this great prejudice, 

It is no wonder to hear men reaſon 
upon the notions and ideas which are fa- 
miliar to them. Great power and great 
authority are connected with the ideas of 
great pomp aud ſplendor ; and, when we 
talk of the works of God, our minds na- 


turally turn themſclves to view the great 


and miraculous works of Providence : 
and this is the reaſon why men are flow 
to diſcern the hand of God in the ordi- 
nary courſe, of nature, where things, be- 
ing familiar to us, do not ſtrike with 
wonder and admiration. We | 
When Naaman the Syrian came to the 
phet of Iſrael to be cured of his le- 
roly, Eliſha ſent a meſſenger unto him, 
ayin 5 Go and waſh in Jordan ſeven times, 
and thy. fleſh ſhall. come again unto thee, and 
thou 2 be clean. The haughty Syrian 
diſdained the eaſy cure, and ſcorned the 
Prophet: Is this your man of God, and 
this his mighty power to ſend me to a pi- 
tiful river of Iſrael? Behold, ſays he, I 
thous ht he vill ſurely come out to me, and 
and and call on the name of the Lord his 


God, and firike his hand over the place, and 


. 


* 
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recover the leper. Are not - Abana and 
Pharphar, rivers of Damaſcus, better than 
all the waters of Iſrael ? may I not waſh in 
them, and be clean ® So he turned, and 
went away in a rage, But his ſervants, 
not a little wiſer than their maſter, thus 
reaſon the caſe with him: My father, if 
the prophet had bid thee do ſome great thing, 
evouldfl thou not have done it? how much 
rather then, wwhen he ſaith untò thee, IV 1 
and be cleun? Upon this gentle rebuke 
his ſtomach came down, and he con- 
deſcended to follow the prophet's direc- 
tion; and his fleſh came apain, like the fleſh 
of a young child, and he was clean, Not 
unlike to Naaman's folly is theirs, who 
take offence at the poverty and meanneſs 
of the Author of our redemption. His 
ſentiments and theirs agree : he expected 
to have ſeen ſome fa riſing wonder 
wrought for his cure; and, when he was 
bid only to waſh, he thought there could 
be nothing of God in ſo trifling a remedy. 
And is not this their ſenſe, who think 
that ſo obſcure, fo mean a perſon as 
Jeſus, could never be the mellenger of 
God upon ſo great an errand as the fal- 
vation of the world? who thus expoſtu- 
late, Why came he not in a majeſty ſuit- 
able to his employment, and then we 
would have believed him; but how can 
we expect to be raiſed to the glory of 
God by him who was himſelf the ſcorn 
and contempt of men ? wh 

If we ſearch this prejudice to the bot- 
tom, we ſhall find that it ariſcs from a 
falſe conception of the power and ma- 
jeſty of God, as if the ſucceſs of his pur- 
poſes depended upon the viſible ſitneſs of 
the inſtruments he made choice of, With 
men we know the caſe is ſo; they muſt 
uſe means which they can judge to be 
adapted to the end they aim at, if they 
intend to proſper in what they under- 


take: but with God, it is otherwiſe. To 


ſtop the current even of the ſmalleſt river, 
banks mult be raiſed, and fluices cut, 
when the work is done by man: but in 


the hand of God the rod' of Moſes was 


more than ſufficient to curb the rage of 


the ſea, and force it to yield a paſſage to 
his people. The fooliſbneſs of God, ſays 
the Apoſtle, is wiſer than men, and the 
weakneſs of God ig ſtronger than men : 
teaching us that we ſhould not preſume 
to fit in judgment upon the methods of 
providence ; ſince, how fooliſh or how 
weak ſoever they may ſeem to us, wat 
| W 
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will be found in his hand to be the wiſeſt 
and the ſtrongeſt. And this reaſoning 
the Apoſtle applies to the caſe now be- 
fore us: The croſs -of Chriſt was a flum- 
bling-block to the Feaur, and to the Greeks 


fooliſhneſs 3 but unto all them that are called, 


the pocuer of God, and the wiſdom of God ; 
becauſe the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than 
men, and the weakneſs of God ftronger than 
men. However the Jews, or however the 


Greeks conceived of the crucified Jeſus, 


yet to every believer he 1s the mighty 
power of God to ſalvation, becauſe God 
ordained. him ſo to be; and this ordina- 
tion gives full efficacy to the croſs of 
Chriſt, however in itſelf contemptible, 
and to all human appearance unfit for the 
purpoſe. The waters of Jordan had no 
natural efficacy to cleanſe a leper ; in the 
rod of Moſes there. was no power to di- 
vide the ſea: but, when ordained b 

God to theſe purpoſes, the ſea fled back 
at the touch of Moſes's rod, and the le- 
proſy of Naaman was purged by the ſo 
much . deſpiſed waters of Iſrael. If we 
would judge truly, the more ſimple and 
plain the methods of proyidence are, the 
more do they ſpeak the power of the 


| 1 When God ſaid, Let there 


be light, and there was light, his uncon- 
trollable power more evidently appeared, 
than if all the angels of heaven had been 
employed to produce it. When our Lord 
ſaid, I vill, be thou clean, and the perſon 
was. cleanſed, his divinity - ſhone forth 
more brightly, than 1f he had command- 
ed all the powers above viſibly to aſſiſt 
him. 80 likewiſe, when God committed 
the redemption of the world to Jeſus, a 
man of ſorrow and affliction, and of no 
form or comelineſs, and gave him the 
power of doing ſuch works as never man 
did, in confirmation of his commiſſion, 
he appeared as plainly in him, as. if he 
had clothed him with viſible majeſty and 
power, If we conſider him afflicted and 


tormented, and given up to a cruel death, 


it proves indeed that he was weak and 
mortal; but ſtill God is ſtrong, and not 
the leſs able to eſtabliſh the word which 


he ſpoke by this weak, this mortal man. 


As to this part of the offence then, ſo 


far as the majeſty and power of God are 


concerned, 1t proceeds from. very wrong 
notions in both caſes, and ſuppoſes that 
the majeſty of God wants the ſame little 


ſupports of outward pomp and grandeur 


II 


are mighty. 


| believers then have ſaid? 
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as that of men does, and that his power 
depends upon the fitneſs of inſtrumental 
or material cauſes, as human power plain- 
ly does; whereas the majeſty and power 
of God are never more clearly ſeen, than 
when he makes choice of the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which 

Let us then in the next place conſider, 
with refpe& to men, whether the advan- 
tages on their fide would have been 
2 had Chriſt appeared in greater 
P 


{plendor and with more viſible power and 


authority. ; #71 | | 
Ho far the imaginations of ſome men 
may rove upon ſuch inquiries as theſe,. or 


what degrees of fplendor and glory the 
would judge fufcient for their purpoſe, I 


cannot tell. This we are ſure of, that 
the majeſty of the Almighty is not to be 
approached by human eyes ; that there- 
ore, whenever it deſcends to treat with 
men, it muſt be veiled and obfcured un» 
der ſuch repreſentations as men can bear. 
This is true, you'll ſay; but is there no 
medium between the immediate prefence 
of God, and his appearing in the form of 
a ſervant, and dying, not as the children 
of men commonly die, but as the vileſt 
and moſt profligate criminal? Many de- 
rees there are, no doubt, of viſible glory, 
in any of which Chriſt might have ap- 
peared, but in none with greater advan- 
tage to religion than that in which he 
came. Suppoſe he had come, as the Jews 
expected, in the form of a mighty prince, 
and in that ſituation had propagated his 
faith and doctrine; what would the un- 
How often 
ſhould we have been told before now, 
that our religion was the work of human 


policy, and that our Prince's doctrine 


and dominions were extended by the ſame 
{word ? Was ever any religion the better 
thought of for having been preached at 
the? Read of an army? This is certain, 
that, to make religion a rational act of 
tha mind, it cannot be conveyed to us in 
too eaſy and familiar a manner: the Jeſs 
awe we have of our teacher, the more 
freedom we ſhall exerciſe in weighing and 
examining his doftrines. And upon this 
account-our Saviour's appearance was in 
the moſt proper form, as it gave to men 
the greateſt- ſcope and liberty of trying 
and fearching into his doQrines and pre- 
tences: and therefore his meannefs and 

| poverty 
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poverty ſhould leaſt of all be objected by 
thoſe who ſeem to contend for nothin 
. more than to clear religion from fears — 
; Dae ung 
ut perhaps they will ſay, we wanted 
him not- to appear in worldly ſtate and 
glory, or to exerciſe temporal dominion 
on earth; we would have been contented 
with a viſible, though an inferior kind of 
manifeſtation of his divine authority. 0 
fools, and flow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have avritten! What think 
ye of giving fight to the blind; of open- 


ing the ears of the deaf; of looſening the 


tongue that was dumb; of reſtoring 
health to the ſick ; of raiſing the dead to 
life again; of raiſing even himſelf from 
the grave, and aboliſhing the ſcandal of 
the croſs by a viſible victory and triumph 
over death? What do ye call theſe 
things ? What do they manifeſt to you ? 
Are theſe the works of that mean man, 
that wretched, that crucified mortal, of 
whom we have been ſpeaking ? Do flaves 
and ſervants, nay, do princes and the 
greateſt of the children of men, uſe to 
perform ſuch works? If not, theſe are 
the very manifeſtations of divine power 
and authority which you require. Nor 
can it, I beheve, enter into the heart of 
man to contrive any greater ſigns to aſk 
of any perſon pretending to a divine 
commiſſion, than theſe which our Saviour 
daily and publicly gave the world of his 
zuthority, Had he appeared with all 
the viſible power and glory which you 
can conceive, yet you cannot ima- 
gine what greater works than theſe he 
could poſſibly perform: and therefore the 
evidence now, under all the meanneſs of 
bis appearance, is the ſame for his divine 
authority and commiſſion, as it would 
have been, had he come in the greateſt 
pomp of glory and power. 
As to us, I think, who are removed 
at a diſtance from the ſcene of this action, 
the evidence is much ter. Had he 
come in ſurpriſing glory, we might have 
ſuſpected the relations of men, who, we 
might well think, ſaw and heard every 
thing under the greateſt aſtoniſhment, 
and, like St. Paul when he was caught 
3 to the third heaven, could hardly tell 
whether they were in the body, or out 
of the body. But now we have the evi- 
dence of men who lived and converſed 
with him familiarly, who ſaw all his 
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mighty works, and. ſaw them without 
ſurpriſe or aſtoniſhment, being reconciled 
to them by daily uſe, and long-ex- 


rienced gentleneſs and love of their 1 A 
Maſter ; and therefore they. juſtly ſupport. 
introduce their accounts with this afſur. opel e 
ance, That they relate that only which they © Jes: 
had heard, evhich they had ſeen wih their into the 
eyes, which they had looked „and account 
evhich their hands had handled, of the word oof 
of life, So far are we then from having difficult 
any jult cauſe of offence in the poverty againſt 
and meanneſs of our bleſſed Lord, that SY 
from thoſe circumſtances ariſes the great has inc 
ſtability of our faith, and this comforta- nature 
ble aſſurance, that our faith flandeth not exiſten 
in the words or in the works of man's involve 
wiſdom and power, but in the power and he fou 
in the wiſdom of the Almighty, who puters 
knows how to produce ſtrength out of pect f 
weakneſs, all has 

8 85 | belief 

| id tc 

SERMON KI. miſed 

The ſame Subject continued. = : 
MarTTHEw, xi. 6. ture 

Bleffed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended pally 

in me, the | 

| work 

HAVE already examined the firſt and ed? 

great prejudice againſt the goſpel, of n. 
ariſing from the poverty and meanneſs of cont 
our bleſſed Lord, and the low condition ſubſ 
of life in which he appeared in the world, us t 
and the wretched circumſtances which put of t 
an end to it; and ſhewed it to be ſo far diſc 
from being a juſt offence againſt the goſ- den 
pel, that, when fai rly confidered, it ſerves are 
to recommend religion to us with all poſ- mo! 
fible advantage, and the more eminently our 
to ſet forth \ love of Chriſt, and the - 8 
wiſdom and . goodneſs of God, in the abl 
goſpel. | 8 0¹ 

It was from the offence taken at the ng 
mom condition of er- Lr the 
eroſs became a ſtumbling-block to the Jecus. ri 
It became alſo, as the Apoltle art, fal IE. 
i/bneſe to the Greeks : for they ſought after his 
qwiſdom ; and, not finding the wiſdom 3 
they ſought after in the „ it was an 
eſteemed by them as fooliſhne 8. is 

The great articles upon which all reli- m 
gion depends, are the nature of God, the W. 
immortality of the ſoul, and the certain- w 
ty of future rewards and puniſhments in tl 
another life after this. k 


Theſe things 
have 


1 
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have ever exerciſed the wit and learning of 
the conſidering part of mankind, and phi- 
loſophy has furniſhed difficulties on every 
fide ; and, were they well cleared up, 
it is thought religion would want no other 
ſupport. But in vain do you ſearch the 
goſpel of Chrilt for a ſolution of theſe diffi- 
culties ; he has not ſo much as entered 
into. them, or once attempted to give an 
account of the nature or effence of God, 
or of an human ſoul, or to confider the 
difficulties that are „ 0. hy the ſchools 
againſt its ſeparate exiſtence from the bo- 
dy. Future rewards and puniſhments he 
has indeed fully aſſerted ; but, as to the 
nature and manner of them, and the ſoul's 
exiltence in each ſtate, he has left them 
involved in the ſame intricacies in which 
he found them. And yet, ſay the diſ- 
puters of this world, who would not ex- 
pect from a perſon ſent from God to have 
all his difficulties ſolved which affect the 
belief and practice of religion? We are 
id to be good and holy, and are pro- 
miſed immortality : ſo far tis well. But 
did he not know what doubts exerciſe 
the maſt learned men concerning the na- 
ture of God, and of the foul, and its 
age to another world, and concerning 
the place and condition of that other 
world? Why were not theſe doubts clear- 
ed? Had he opened to us this dark ſcene 
of nature, and made us to underſtand the 
contexture of the ſoul, and its manner of 
ſubſiſting out of the body ; had he taught 
us to comprehend the ſtate and nature 
of the other world, ſuch doctrines, ſuch 
diſcoveries would have been ſufficient evi- 
dence of the divine wiſdom : but now we 
are only taught the plain doctrines of 
morality, and are bid to take his word for 
our immortality. 
To clear up this great and unreaſon- 


able offence againſt the goſpel, I deſire 


you would conſider with me the follow- 
ng particulars : | 
Firſt, That the e 88 lie 
roperly againſt the goſpel of Chriſt; but, 
Eden an ſents in it, it muſt riſe 
higher, and ſtrike at the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God in the creation : for, if 
any fault is to be found in this matter, it 
is not with Chriſt for not teaching us 


more wiſdom than we are capable of, but 


with God for not making us wiſer than 
we are. And hence it will appear, that 
— objection is both impious and fenſe- 
Els. 
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Secondly, That this objection, allow- 
ing it its full force, does no way affect 
the belief or practice of religion; becauſe 
religion depends entirely upon the certain- 
ty of the fouls immortality, and of a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; 
which certainly no way depends upon the 
knowledge of the nature of the things 
themſelves, ſince we are and may be cer- 
tain of many things, the nature of which 
we neither do nor can know. And 
hence it will appear, that the difficulties 
ariſing from the conſideration of the na- 
ture of theſe things cannot affe& our be- 
lief of the certainty of them, if it be * 4 
ported by ꝓroper evidence; and, conſe- 
quently, that religion is no way concern- 
ed to remove theſe difficulties. And, 

Thirdly, That the goſpel has given us 
the greateſt eyidence for the certainty and 
reality of theſe things, that can be 
thought on or defired, And hence it 
will appear, that the doctrines of the 
goſpel are ſuch as are adapted to the ſer- 
vice of religion, and as might be expect- 
ed from a teacher divinely inſpired. 

And firſt, Let it be conſidered, that 
this 2 does not lie againſt the goſ- 
ag of Chriſt ; but, if there be any force 

n it, it ſtrikes immediately at the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God in the creation. 

As long as men keep to the plain ſim- 
ple points in which religion is concerned, 
there is no danger of their ſplitting u 
theſe inſuperable difficulties. I This 
ſeek after God, the whole creation w 
lead them to him ; for the inviſible things 
of him from the creation of the world 
are clear. * „ being underſlood by the 
things whic are made, even bis eternal 
power and godhead, If they ſearch after 
the immortality of the ſoul, and the cer- 
tainty of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, theſe truths will be ſuggeſt- 
ed to them from their own natural ſenſe 
of good and evil, and the notions of God's 
wiſdom, and juſtice, and goodneſs, com- 
pared with the preſent unequal diſtribu- 
tions of rewards and puniſhments z which 
can be accounted for upon no other foot, 
nor reconciled to the natural ſenſe God 
has implanted in us of the difference of 

ood and evil, and. the notions we have 
of his excellency and perfection. But, 
if they launch out into philoſophical in- 

uiries, and, not content to know that 
od is, without knowing what he is, en- 
deavour to pry into the nature and man- 
ner 
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ner of the exiſtence of the Almighty; 
or if, not ſatisfied with the moral certain- 
ty of a future ſtate, they want to look 
into the contexture of the ſoul, and to 
ſee there the natural ſeeds of immortali- 
ty; tis no wonder if they make ſhip- 
wreck both of their reaſon and their faith 
at once: for this knowledge is too high 
for men. God has not given us facultics 
to enable us to comprehend theſe myſte- 
ries of nature ; and therefore we muſt al- 
ways of neceſlity wander out of the way, 
and be bewildered, when we ſearch after 
them. Forlet any man conſider whence 
It is that the difficulty of theſe inquiries 
ariſeth : 'tis not for want of teaching, 


for all the teaching in the world will not 


enable men to comprehend the things of 
which they can form no notions or ideas. 
And this is the caſe: the ſeeds of this 
knowledge are not implanted in our na- 
ture, and therefore no cultivation can 
ever produce it. There is nothing which 

ever FN under the notice of our ſenſes, to 
which the exiſtence and being of God can 
be likened, nothing that bears any pro- 
portion of ſimilitude to the natural frame 
and make of our ſouls: and therefore 


tis impoſſible to repreſent theſe things to 


the mind of man; for *tis not in the 
power of any ſound of words to create new 
notions or ideas in our mind, or to con- 
vey new knowledge without them. God 
has ſet bounds to our knowledge by li- 
mitin 
utmoſt care and diligence, however aſſiſt- 
ed, cannot advance. Whatever wiſdom 
, or excellency of knowledge may be in 
our teacher, *tis impoſſible he ſhould in- 
fuſe more into us than we are capable of 
receiving; as a veſſel can never receive 
more than its meaſure, though it be filled 
out of the ſea. | 

This being the ſtate and condition of 
men, it had been to little purpoſe, if our 
Bleſſed Lord had attempted to let them 
into the knowledge of thoſe great ſecrets 


of nature, which the curious and learned 


are fo deſirous of prying into. His buſi- 
neſs was to inſtruct them in the ways of 
virtue and, holineſs, to awaken their 
fleepy ſouls and rouſe their ſtupid con- 
ſciences to a ſenſe of goodneſs, to ſhew 
them the way to peace and happineſs, by 
ſetting before them the precepts of God 
and nature in their true uncorrupted pu- 
rity: and this he has done, even by the 
confeſſion of his greateſt enemies, who in 
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our faculties, beyond which our 
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this part have nothing to object, but that 
his laws are too good and too holy for 
their obſervance. Tis the great excel. 
lency of a teacher to ſpeak to the ſenſe 
and underſtanding of the people; and, 
whenever he riſes above them, he is lot 
in the clouds, and his words are mere air 
and found : and therefore, whatever wiſ. 
dom and knowledge were in our bleſſed 
Saviour, *tis folly to expect from him 
any greater degrees of either, than we 
are capable 6f comprehending... As he 
was our prophet and teacher, it was his 
buſineſs to be underſtood ; and he for- 
bore teaching us the deep myſteries of 
nature, for the ſame 84 that we do 
not teach children Algebra, not that we 
envy them the knowledge, but that we 
know they are incapable of it. Inſtead 
of improving the nature of man, he mult 
have 1 it, and new- created him, 
to have made him capable of a clear in- 
ſight into all the myſteries which the cu- 
rious ſeem deſirous of knowing. And, 
could he have given us all the knowledge 
we thirſt after, yet ſtill the way to hap- 
pineſs would be the ſame, and we could 
do nothing to ſet forward our ſalvation, 
which he — not already both inſtructed 
and enabled us to do: and therefore, as 
the caſe ſtands, he has fully performed 
the office of a divine teacher, having ful- 
ly inſtructed us in the things which male 
for our peace. | 

If you will preſs this argument any 
farther, you muſt plead the cauſe with 
God, aud not with Chriſt: he has taught 
ou all that you were capable of know- 
ing; and you muſt inquire of God, why. 
he made you no better and no wiſer. 
And had it not, you'll ſay, been better, 
if God had given us {uch enlarged facul- 
ties, as might have enabled us to ſur- 
mount all difficulties .of this kind? If 
you aſk me, I can readily anſwer, that 1 
had rather I were an angel than a man ; 
but I know ' of no right I had to be 
either; and that I am either, is owing 
purely to the goodneſs and heneficence of 
my Creator. Had he left me {till in the 
lump of clay out of which I was formed, 
he had done me no injury, nor could any 
complaint have been formed againſt him 
on my behalf. For what I have, I have 
reaſon to be thankful; for what I have 

not, I have no reaſon to complain. 
Had God indeed given us only the fa- 
cultics of men, and required of us the 
ſervice 
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ſervice of * we might then with and reality of their exiſtence : If they? 


ſome juſtice 


thing of us but what we are able to per- nothing but what affords us very great 
form, and what, according to our pre- difficulties, when we come to account for 
ſent degree of underſtanding, it is highly the nature and properties of it. Let 


reaſonable we ſhould perform, it is great what will be the ſubject, I think, there 
perverſeneſs to hang. back for want of cannot be two more different inquiries, 
more light, and a greater capacity to un- than when we examine whether the thing 
derſtand what it is no way neceſſary for really is, and when we examine what ik 
us to underſtand. Our preſent faculties, is: They are inquiries which do not at 


if rightly applied, will lead us to a cer- all depend one upon the other. We 


tainty of the being of a God, to the can examine the properties of ſome 


knowledge of his excellency and perfec- things, without ſo much as reffecting 
tion, and will inſtruct us wherein our rea- whether there ever were ſuch things, or 
ſonable ſervice to him does conſiſt: and no. When the mathematician conſiders 
ſhall we, when we know there is an all- the properties of an exact circle or 
ſufficient being, and that it is our duty ſquare, it matters him not whether there 


to ſerve him, ſhall we, I ſay, ſuſpend be ſuch perfect figures in the world, or 


our duty, becauſe” we meet with great no; nor does he trouble himſelf to in- 
difficulties in trying to comprehend his quire. So, on the other hand, we can 
nature and manner of exiſtence ? As weak examine and come to the certainty of 
as we are, we. may aſſuredly know, that: the exiſtence of things, without know=- 


= God will one day judge the world in righte- ing, or attempting to know, their na- 


onſneſs, and reward every man according to « tures and properties. The peaſant knows 
bis doings and ſhall we not liſten to this there is a Sun and a Moon, as well as 
great motive to obedience, | becauſe we the aſtronomers ;' and his certainty, as 
are not able to know how the ſoul can to their exiſtence, is as great and as well- 
act diſtinctly from the body, or how it grounded as theirs: Nor is this only 
can be united to it again? It would be true in things which are objects of ſenſe, 
altogether as reaſonable for a merchant but will hold likewiſe with reſpect to 
not to trade to the Indies, though he is ſuch things, the exiſtence of which we 
ſure there is great wealth and riches collect from reaſon. From viſible effects 


there, till he can account to himſelf for to inviſible cauſes the argument is con- 


the nature of all the ſurpriſing objects clufive ; though in oy caſes it extends 
in that other world; or for a man not only to the reality of the cauſe, and 


to cat, though he is ſure it would nou- does not in the leaſt lead us to the know - 


riſh and ſupport his life, till he can ſee | ledge of the nature of it. When we 
the reaſon. of nutrition, and give an ac- ſee diſtempers cured by the uſe of plants: 
count of all the ſecret ways by which or of drugs, ſome virtue we are ſure” 
nature performs the work. there is in them, upon which the effect 

God has given us knowledge ſufficient depends, though what we ſeldom or 
to be the foundation of our duty; and, never can tell. This being the caſe then, 
if we will uſe the light we have, we That we can arrive at the knowledge of 
thall be happy. The great miſtake which the exiſtence of things, when we are 
men commit in reflecting upon theſe perfectly ignorant of their natures and 
matters, is, That they ſuppoſe they properties; and can, on the other fide, 
ſhould have better evidence for the things examine and know the properties of 


of another world, could they overcome things, without confidering whether they. 


theſe difficulties, which - croſs them per- exiſt, or no; *tis plain that theſe are 
petually in the ſearch after nature: And diſtinct acts of knowledge, which do 


this would indeed be a real advantage to not depend on each other, and that we 


religion, if it were ſo; but that it is may be certain as to the reality of things, 


not, will appear in the following conſi- however we may be puzzled and con- 


derations: For, | founded when we enter into the conſi- 
; Secondly, The difficulties which ariſe deration of their nature. pol”? 
in conſidering the natural properties of And now pray confider, as to the caſe! 


things, do no way alſe&._the. certainty before us, what fort of knowledge: it is 


that 


ave lamented the unequal did, we could be certain of the real ex, 
weight : but now that he requires no- iſtence of no one thing; ſince there ia 
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that is neceſſary to ſupport religion in 
the world. 3 2 8 is a 
God who will judge the world, is not 
that a ſuſſicient foundation for holineſs ? 
Does it ſignify any thing, as to the ne- 
ceſſity of our obedience, to inquire into 
the manner or nature of his being ? 
Does not the whole religion evidently 
depend on this queſtion, Whether there 
certainly be a God who will judge the 
world? And, if it appears there is, is 
it of any conſequence to fay, there are 
great difficulties in conceiving how theſe 
ings can be? For, if they certainly 
will be, they will be ſome way or other, 
no doubt; and it concerns not us to 
know which way. Since therefore our 
Saviour has given the greateſt evidence 
that can be of the certainty of a future 
ſtate, and the ſoul's exiſtence after death, 
tis impertinent and unphiloſophical to 
confront this evidence with difficultics 
ariſing from our conceptions as to the 
nature and manner of theſe things : It 
is in truth to ſet up ignorance _ 
pring 


knowledge ; for our difficulties 
from our ignorance of nature, which 1s 
an ment we ought rather to be 
aſhamed of, than to bring into competi- 
tion with the clear evidence we have for 
the certainty and reality of the things 
themſelves. Were this duly conſidered, 
it would ſet the great controverſy of 
religion upon the right foot, which 

bis ſingle point, 


ought to turn on t 
: Whether there be ſufficient evidence of 
« future ſtate, or no? For, if ſuch a 
ſtate there be, let our conceptions con- 
cerning it be clear, or not clear, moſt 
certainly we ſhall be brought to account 
for all we do ; which is enough, I think, 
to make us careful what we do. And 
this is the main concern of religion, and 
that which will ſecure whatever is ne- 
ceſſary to it. | 5 

Since then religion evidently * 
upon the certainty and reality of a future 
ftate of rewards and puniſhments, and 
other the like articles, and not in the 
leaſt upon the knowledge of the nature, 
or the philoſophical account of theſe 
things; it had been abſurd in our Savi- 
our, who was a preacher of religion only, 
a teacher ſent from God, to have entered 
into thoſe difficulties, which did not at 
all belong to his province. And, fince 
neither the practice of religion would 


have received any advantage by the diſ- 
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cuſſion of theſe doubts, for, if we had 
the * of angels, and ſaw the 
heavens as plainly as they do, yet the 
ſame virtue and holineſs, without any 


change, would be neceſſary to carry us 


thither ; nor the motives of religion 
would have gained any new Rrength, 
ſince the evidence for the reality of a fu- 
ture ſtate is not affected by theſe doubts ; 
it is ridiculous to expect the ſolution of 
them in the goſpel, when, if ſolved, they 


would not ſerve any one point in which 


the goſpel is concerned, but would end 
in mere philoſophy and ſpeculation. 

But perhaps it may be faid, that all 
this 1s true indeed, where the exiſtence 
of things is out of doubt: in that caſe 
no difficulties cart deſtroy the evidence of 
their exiſtence. But, where the exiſt- 
ence of things is doubtful,, there the 
ſeeming contradictions which ariſe in con- 
ſideri "g the nature of the things, do 
mg ily ſhake the preſumption of their 
exiſtence. This is a fair ſtate of the 
caſe, and we ought to join iſſue on it. 

Let us then proceed, in the third place, 
to ſhew, that the goſpel has given us the 
greateſt evidence & our own immortality, 
and of a future ſtate, that can be thought 
on or deſired. There are two things 
upon which our reſurrection to life de- 
pends, as we learn from our Saviour's 
anſwer to the Sadducees: Te do err, ſays 
he, not knowing the ſcriptures, nor the 
power of God: which anſwer is 4 very 


clear one; for we can defire no more 


than to know that God certainly can 
raiſe us, and that he certainly will. The 
firſt is to be learnt from our natural no- 
tions of God ; the ſecond from the ſcrip- 
ture, which 1s the declaration of his will 
to mankind. As to the power of God, 


it cannot be brought into queſtion, with- 


out throwing off all pretence even to na- 
tural religion : for, if you allow God, 
that he made the world, and formed man 
into a living ſoul in the beginning ; you 
cannot deny but that He, who made man 
out of nothing at firſt, can as eafily make 
him again, 
| It remains then to inquire 
after the will of God, Whether He, who 
certainly can, certainly will raiſe us at 
the laſt day? The time will not permit 
me to enter largely into the argument ; 
and therefore I ſhall reſt it upon one, 
but that a very clear point. It will not 
be denied but that we have our Saviour's 


promiſe 


Serm. XI. | 


er death has diſſolved the 
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; & himſelf, when he came from the 


promiſe and word for our reſurrection 
often repeated in the goſpel: And con- 
ſider, pray, did not he raiſe many dead 
to life again? Did he not at laſt raiſe 
himſelf from the grave, after he had been 
three days — Is it not plain then, 
upon the goſpel account, that he had 
the power of raiſing the dead? and is it 
not as plain, that he has promiſed to raiſe 
us? Take both propoſitions together 
then, and they will amount to this ; 
that He, who has the power of raiſing 
the dead, has promiſed and declared that 
he will raiſe us from the dead. God, we 
know, cannot lie, and therefore muſt 
ratify every word which he ſpoke by his 
holy child Feſus : And hence ariſes a ſe- 
curity which no doubts can ſhake. Be- 
ſides, as to difficultics in nature and phi- 


| 5 loſophy, he has not indeed taught us to 


anſwer them; but he fully anſwered them 


as he who got up and walked, baffled 
all the pluloſophers' arguments againſt 


motion. 


0 philoſophically. 
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Tis true, you will ſay, this is very 


s evidence, but you find it hard to beheve : 


And perhaps you might have been ashard 
of belief, if our Saviour had reaſonednever 
The queſtion is, 
Whether any objection lies againſt the 
the goſpel for overlocning the difficulties 

learned men raiſe ? I have ſhewed 
that none can lie, and that the goſpel 


? has given a much better evidence than 


that which is deſired: And this is ſuf- 
ficient to remove the offence taken upon 
the account of this ſuppoſed defect in 
the goſpel. If you believe not the goſ- 
pel, that alters not the caſe : The evi- 
dence is not the worſe for that; for nei- 
ther would you believe perhaps, though 
we roſe from the dead. 


SERMON XII. 
The ſame Subject concluded. 


MATTHEW, xi. 6. 


Bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended 
in me, * 


Tu prejudices which men are apt to 

conceive againſt the goſpel, are of 
different kinds, according to the different 
views under which they conſider it. When 
they ſet themſelves to examine the pre- 
tenſions it has to be a divine revelation, 
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they ſtumble at the meanneſs and poverty 
of its Author; imagining that, if God 
were to ſend a perſon into the world upon 
ſo conſiderable an errand, he would clothe 
him with a majeſty becoming one imme- 
diately commiſſioned by hiniſelf, and 
which might better ſupport the great 
undertaking ; Or, if they conſider the 
oſpel as the word of God, given to men 
or their inſtruction in all things pertain- 
ing to the ſervice of God, they expect to 
find all their doubts and difficulties re- 
moved, which are any way related to the 
cauſe of religion; fuch, for inſtance, as 
relate to the nature of the ſoul, its man- 
ner of ſubſiſting out of the body, and 
to the nature and condition of the future 
ſtate which we are bid to expect: And, 
not finding theſe difficulties conſidered 
and removed, they are apt to conclude 
that this revelation has not all the marks 
of wiſdom which are to be expected in 
one coming immediately from God. 
Theſe offences have been already con- 
ſidered; But, as ſome are offended*at 
the goſpel for not clearing the doubts and 
difficulties which encumbered the notions 
of religion before, ſo others take offence 
at the new doctrines introduced into re- 
ligion by the goſpel, and complain of the 
hardſhip put upon them in requiring them 
to believe things which are not ſuggeſted 
to them by natural reaſon, nor are to be 
maintained by it. Even of our Saviour's 
diſciples we find many offended at his 
doctrine, and complaining to each other, 
This is an hard ſaying ; who can hear 
it? And ſo far did their prejudice pre- 
vail, that they went back, and walked no 
more ith him. | 
The goſpel, it is ſaid, contains ma 
myſterious truths: And what purpoſe 
of religion can be ſerved by our receiving 
articles of faith which we do not under- 
{tand ? Shall we be the better men for it? 
Will it make us more juſt, or holy, or 
beneficent to our brethren ? Will it pro- 
mote the honour of God to repreſent -. 
him as requiring ſuch conditions from us, 
the end or uſe of which we cannot diſ- 
cern ? Or, will it recommend religion to 
the world? Will men be the more forward 
to ſubmit, when they mult firſt renounce 
their ſenſe and underſtanding, and ceaſe 
to be rational, in order to be religious ? 
This is a very heavy charge, and, were 
it as true as it 18 heavy, might Rar 
| | 5 


78 
that is neceſſary to ſupport religion in 


the world. If we are fure there is a 
God who will judge the world, is not 
that a ſuſſicient foundation for holineſs ? 
Does it ſignify any thing, as to the ne- 
ceſſity of our obedience, to inquire into 
the manner or nature of his being? 
Does not the whole religion evidently 
depend on this queſtion, Whether there 
certainly be a God who will judge the 
world? And, if it appears there is, is 
it of any conſequence to fay, there are 
2 difficulties in conceiving how theſe 
ings can be? For, if they certainly 
will be, they will be ſome way or other, 
no doubt; and it concerns not us to 
know which way. Since therefore our 
Saviour has given the greateſt evidence 
that can be of the certainty of a future 
ſtate, and the ſoul's exiſtence after death, 
tis impertinent and unphiloſophical to 
confront this evidence with difficultics 
ariſing from our conceptions as to the 
nature and manner of theſe things : It 
is in truth to ſet up ignorance againſt 
knowledge; for our difficulties ſprin 
from our ignorance of nature, which 1s 
an argument we ought rather to be 
aſhamed of, than to bring into competi- 
tion with the clear evidence we have for 
the certainty and reality of the things 
themſelves. Were this duly confidered, 
it would ſet the great controverſy of 
—_ ion upon the _ foot, which 
* t to turn on this ſingle point, 
ether there be ſufficient evidence of 
« future ſtate, or no? For, if ſuch a 
ſtate there be, let our conceptions con- 
cerning it be clear, or not clear, moſt 
— we ſhall be brought to account 
for all we do; which is enough, I think, 
to make us careful what we do. And 
this is the main concern of religion, and 
that which will ſecure whatever is ne- 
ceſſary to it. | N 
Since then religion evidently ends 
upon the certainty and reality of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and 
other the like articles, and not in the 
leaſt upon the kn of the nature, 
or the philoſophical account of theſe 
things; it had been abſurd in our Savi- 
our, who was a. 
a teacher ſent from God, to have entered 
into thoſe difficulties, which did not at 
all belong to his province. And, fince 
neither the practice of religion would 
have received any advantage by the diſ- 
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cuſſion of theſe doubts, for, if we had 
the 8 of angels, and ſaw the 
heavens as plainly as they do, yet the 
ſame virtue and holineſs, without any 
change, would be neceſſary to carry us 
thither; nor the motives of _religion 
would have gained any new ſtrength, 
ſince the 2 for the reality of a fu- 
ture ſtate is not affected by theſe doubts ; 
it is ridiculous to expect the ſolution of 
them 1n the goſpel, when, if ſolved, they 

would not ſerve any one point in which 
the goſpel is concerned, but would end 
in mere philoſophy and ſpeculation. 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, that all 
this is true indeed, where the exiſtence 
of things is out of doubt: in that caſe 
no difficulties can deſtroy the evidence of 
their exiſtence. But, where the exiſt- 
ence of things is doubtful,, there the 
ſeeming contradictions which ariſe in con- 
5 the nature of the things, do 
eue ily ſhake the preſumption of their 
exiſtence. This is a fair ſtate of the 
caſe, and we ought to join iſſue on it. 

Let us then proceed, in the third place, 
to ſhew, that the goſpel has given us the 
eſt evidence of our own immortality, 

and of a future ſtate, that can be thought 
on or deſired. There are two things 
upon which our reſurrection to life de- 
pends, as we learn from our Saviour's 
anſwer to the Sadducees: Te do err, ſays 
he, not knowing the "of ny nor the 
power of God: which anſwer is 4 very 
clear one; for we can defire lo more 
than to know that God certainly can 
raiſe us, and that he certainly will. The 
firſt is to be learnt from our natural no- 
tions of God ; the ſecond from the ſcrip- 
ture, which 1s the declaration of his will 
to mankind. As to the power of God, 


it cannot be brought into queſtion, with- 


out throwing off all pretence even to na- 
tural religion: for, if you allow God, 
that he made the world, and formed man 
into a living ſoul in the beginning; you 
cannot deny but that He, who made man 
out of nothing at firit, can as eafily make 


him again, after death has diſſolved the 
vital union. It remains then to inquire 


after the will of God, Whether He, who 
certainly can, certainly will raiſe us at 
the laſt day? The time will not permit 
me to enter largely into the argument ; 
and therefore ſhall reſt it upon one, 
but that a very clear point. It will not 
be denied but that we have our Saviour's 


promiſe. 
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promiſe and word for our reſurrection 
often repeated in the goſpel : And con- 
fider, pray, did not he raiſe many dead 
to life again? Did he not at lalt raiſe 
himſelf from the grave, after he had been 
three days buried ? Is it not plain then, 
upon the goſpel account, that he had 
the power of raiſing the dead? and is it 
not as plain, that he has promiſed to raiſe 


us? Take both propoſitions together 


: then, and they will amount to this ; 


that He, who has the power of raifing 
the dead, has promiſed and declared that 
he will raiſe us from the dead, God, we 


# know, cannot lie, and therefore muſt 


ratify every word which he ſpoke by his 
: And hence ariſes a ſe- 


anſwer them; but he fully anſwered them 


| N himſelf, when he came from the grave; 
= as he who got up and walked, 
all the phuloſophers* arguments againſt 


= motion. 


Med 


"Tis true, you will ſay, this is very 


| bf evidenct, but you find it hard to beheve : 
And perhaps you might have been as hard 
bol belief, 17 our Saviour had reaſoned never 


ſo philoſophically. The queſtion is, 
Whether any objection lies againſt the 
the goſpel for loans the difficultics 
which learned men raiſe ? I have ſhewed 
that none can lie, and that the goſpel 


has given a much better evidence than 


that which is deſired: And this is ſuf- 
ficient to remove the offence taken upon 
the account of this ſuppoſed defe& in 
the goſpel. If you believe not the goſ- 
pel, that alters not the caſe: The evi- 
dence 1s not the worſe for that ; for nei- 
ther would you believe perhaps, though 
ene roſe from the dead. 


SERMON XII. 
The ſame Subject concluded. 


MATTHEW, xi. 6. 


Blefſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended 
in me, 


HE prejudices which men are apt to 
' conceive againſt the goſpel, are of 
different kinds, according to the different 


| views under which they conſider it. When 


they ſet themſelves to examine the pre- 
tenſions it has to be a divine revelation, 


they ſtumble at the meanneſs and porerty 
of its Author; imagining that, if God 


were to ſend a perſon into the world upon 
ſo conſiderable an errand, he would clothe - 


him with a majeſty becoming one imme- 
diately commiſſioned by himſelf, and 
which might better ſupport the great 
undertaking : Or, if they conſider the 
oſpel as the word of „given to men 
or their inſtruction in all things pertain- 
ing to the ſervice of God, they expect to 
find all their doubts and difliculties re- 
moved, which are any way related to the 
cauſe of religion; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
relate to the nature of the ſoul, its man- 
ner of ſubſiſting out of the body, and 
to the nature and condition of the future- 
ſtate which we are bid to expect: And, 
not finding theſe difficulties conſidered 
and removed, they are apt to conclude 
that this revelation has not all the marks 
of wiſdom which are to be expected in 
one coming immediately from God. 
Theſe offences have been already con- 
ſidered; But, as ſome are offended*at 
the goſpel for not clearing the doubts and 
difficulties which encumbered the notions 
of religion before, ſo. others take offence 
at the new doctrines introduced into re- 
ligion by the goſpel, and complain of the 
hardſhip put upon them in requiring them 
to believe things which are not ſuggeſted 
to them by natural reaſon, nor are to be 
maintained by it. Even of our Saviour's 
diſciples we find many offended at his 
doctrine, and complaining to each other, 
This is an hard ſaying ; who can hear 
it? And fo far did their prejudice pre- 
vail, that they went back, and walked no 
more with him. 
The goſpel, it is ſaid, contains ma 
myſterious truths: And what purpoſe 
of religion can be ſerved by our receiving 
articles of faith which we do not under- 


ſtand ? Shall we be the better men for it? 


Will it make us more juſt, or holy, or 
beneficent to our brethren ? Will it pro- 


mote the honour of God to repreſent -. 


him as requiring ſuch conditions from us, 
the end or uſe of which we cannot diſ- 
cern ? Or, will it recommend religion to 


the world? Will men be the more forward 


to ſubmit, when they mult firſt renounce 

their ſenſe and underſtanding, and ceaſe 

to be rational, in order to be religious ? 
This is a very heavy charge, and, were 


it as true as it 18 heavy, might poſlibly 
e ; | ſhake 
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ſhake the foundations of the goſpel. But, 
to ſet this matter in a clear light, I muſt 
deſire you to obſerve the different notions 
vrhich belong to the word Myſtery in the 
uſe of the golpel, and in vulgar uſe 
among men at this time : And, by thus 
diſtinguiſhing the' uſe or ſenſe of the 
word, it will appear, 

Firſt, That the Gabe does not 
reach the goſpel ſenſe or uſe of the 


word, nor can aſſect the myſteries con- 


tained in the goſpel : And, 
Secondly, That the uſe and ſenſe of 


the word, which is liable to this objec- 


tion, does not any way belong to the 
goſpel ; nor are there any ſuch myſteries 
in the goſpel as may justify the complaint 
made againſt them. os | 
Firſt then, If you look into the ſacred 
Writers, you will find, That the whole 
deſign of the goſpel, the diſpenſation of 
Providence in the falvation of mankind, 
is ſtyled a myſtery ; the hidden wiſdom of 
God, which wir hope ſecret fince the wor 
began: A myſtery tis called, becauſe it 
was kept ſecret ſince the world began, 
God not having opened or declared his 


Thriſt. ith reſpect to this time of 
ſecrecy and filence, the goſpel is called a 
myſtery; but, upon the revelation of it 
by Chriſt Jeſus, it is no longer looked 
— a myſtery, but as the manifeſta- 

on of God's will and goodneſs to men. 
Thus you will find St. Paul ſpeaking in 
the laſt of the Romans: The myſtery 
which war lept ſecret fince the world be- 
gan, but now is made manifeſt, and by the 


ſeriptures of the Prophets, according to the 


commandment of the everlaſiing God, made 
known to all nations for the obedience of 
faith; That is, this great work was a 
myſtery in all ages, being kept ſecret in 
the counſels of God; but, fince the 
coming of Chriſt, *tis no longer a myſ- 
tery, but is manifeſt and made known to 
all nations and people. Here then, you 
ſee plainly, the -oppoſition is between 
myſtery and revelation : What God has 
reſerved to himſelf, without communi- 
cating the knowledge of it to the' 
world, that 1s a myſtery; what he has 
revealed, is no longer a myſtery, but a 
manifeſtation of his will and purpoſe. In 
this ſenſe, I preſume, there lies no objec- 
tion againſt the goſpel: That it was 
once hidden in the ſecret counſels of Pro- 


cious — ſes before the coming of 


vidence; but is now, by the revelation of 
Chriſt Jeſus, made known to all men, 
can afford us no matter of complaint, but 


may adminiſter to us great joy, and bea ſuh. 


ject of praiſe and glory to God; inaſmuch 
as our eyes have ſeen, and our ears heard, 
thoſe things, which many righteous men 


and prophets have defired to ſee, and have 


not ſeen them, and to hear, and have not 
heard them. © | | 

As the goſpel itſelf is in' this ſenſe 
ſtyled a myſtery,” ſo are the ſeveral parts 
of it likewiſe : 7 ſhew you a myſtery, ſays 
St. Paul; we ſhall not all fleep, but we 


ſhall all be changed. He did not mean 


that he would ſhew them what they 
could not comprehend, but that he 
would declare to them the purpoſe of 


God, which they were ignorant of. The 


ſame'uſe of the word you may meet with 
in our bleſſed Saviour himſelf : When 


he had deſcribed the future ſtate of the 


church in parables to the Jews, and came 
afterwards to explain them to the diſciples, 
he tells them the reaſon of his proceeding: 
Becauſe, ſays he, unto you it is given to 


Eno the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven, 


but unto them it is not given. All futurities, 


becauſe known only to God, are myſte- 


ries; but, when revealed, they are no 
longer ſo, being made known and mani- 


feſt. Thus, *tis plain, St. Paul uſes the 


word in 1 Cor. xiii. where he joins the 


gift of prophecy and the knowledge of 
myſteries together: Though I have, ſays 
he, the gift of prophecy, and underſtand all 
myſteries and all knowledge : Where *tis 
plain what he means by myſteries, ſince 
they are to be underſtood by. the gift of 
prophecy. In the fourth chapter of the 
ame epiſtle he ſhews what account we 


ivy a man, ſays he, 
the miniſters of Chriſt, and ſtewards of the 
myſleries of 2 is 1 is ay 
that they were preachers of myſteries in 
the vulgar notion of it, that is, of things 
which nobody can underſtand ; but that 
God had entruſted them with his pur- 
poſes and intentions in the ſalvation of 
mankind, which they, like good ſtewards, 
were to diſpenſe to the whole family, by 
declaring and' revealing the ' whole will 
of God. | | 
The ſame Apoſtle ſays, Chap. ii. 7. 
We ſpeak the wiſdom of God in à myſlery ; 
and in the next words explains what he 
| means 


are to make'of our | apo and teachers; 
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means by myſtery, even the hidden æuiſcom 
which God ordained before the world to our 


þ but glory and in the tenth verſe he tells 

| ſub. + us, this is no longer hidden, but the myſ- 
uch tery is laid open; God having revealed it 

eard, unto us by his Spirit. In the ſame Tenſe 

— we read of the my/tery of faith ; where 

_ we are not to underſtand the Apoſtle to 
ng 


mean incomprehenſible articles of faith, 
but the revelations of God's purpoſes and 
deſigns, which through faith we receive, 
and are therefore ſtyled the myſteries of 
faith, 

In this ſenſe the goſpel is full of myſ- 


teries, as containing the ſecret purpoſes 


— 
. 
ay 
- e METRES EDT ay; 


they of God's hidden wiſdom in the redemp- 

t he tion of the world, which were made mani- 

Ag felt by Chriſt Jeſus, ho brought life and 
e 


immortality to light. Againſt this goſpel 
ſenſe of myſtery the common objections 


Vhen have no force; ſince myſteries here are 
the not underſtood to be ſuch things as 
Came reaſon cannot receive, but ſuch things as 
pick proceed from the hidden wiſdom of ;God, 
ing: 


and are made manifeſt in the goſpel of 


en to Chriſt. 

aven, Let us then, in the ſecond place, pro- 
At1es, cced to ſhew, that the notion of myſteries, 
iylte- againſt which the objection lies, does not 
e no belong to the goſpel. The objection 
Nant- wars a myltery as a thing incon- 
the ; ceivable, and altogether irreconcileable 
the to human reaſon. But ſuch myſteries 
re of there are none in the goſpel of Chriſt. 
, ſays If men, learned or unlearned, have run 


themſelves into contradictions by endea- 
vouring to explain the myſteries of God 
farther than he has explained them, be 
that to themſelves : let not the oſpel 
be charged with their errors and miſtakes. 
Nothing indeed has proved more fatal to 
religion, than the vain attempts of men 
to Jive into the unrevealed myſteries of 
God, and to account for, upon principles 


ceed from the hidden wiſdom of God. 
All the ſecret purpoſes of Providence are, 
in the ſenſe of the ſcripture, myſteries ; 
as likewiſe all knowledge which God has 
not revealed. Of ſuch myſteries are there 
many: but then they concern not us to 
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of human reaſon, the things which pro- 


} 


* 
81 
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inquire after; if they did, God would 
reveal them to us. God has declared 
to us, that he has an only-begotten Son, 
and that he was the perſon who came 
down from heaven for our deliverance ; 
that he has an Holy Spirit, who ſhall 
ſanctify our hearts, and be aſſiſting to us 
in working out our ſalvation, This, aud 
agreeable to this, is the ſcripture doctrine : 
and a man would be put to it to fix 
any abſurdity, or ſo much as ſeeming 
contradiction, upon this doctrine, or any 
thing ſaid concerning it in ſcripture. 
Concerning theſe perſons there are indeed 
exceeding great myſteries, which are not 
revealed: God has not told us, or enabled 
us to conceive, how his Son and his 
Spirit dwell in him, or how they came 
from him. Theſe therefore are properly 
myſteries, which are hidden in the {hs 4 
wiſdom of God, and which we are no- 
where called upon to inquire after. It 
1s ealy, I think, to take God's word, 
that he has a Son and a Spirit, who 
dwell with him and in him from 
eternity; a Son who came to our aſſiſt- 
ance, a Spirit who is ever with us to 
guide us into truth: theſe things, I ſay, 
are eaſy to be believed, without entering 
into the difhculties ariſing from natural 
and philoſophical inquiries, which the 
ſcripture nowhere encourages us to ſeek 
after: and, as long as men keep cloſe 
to the rule and doctrine of ſcripture, 
they will find no cauſe to enter into the 

reat complaints raiſed againſt myſteries, 
The ſcripture has revealed indeed wonder- 
ful things to us, and for the truth of them 
has given us as wonderful evidence; ſo 
that they are well qualified to be the ob- 
jects of our faith: for ſuch God de- 
ſigned them, and not for the exerciſe of 
our vanity and curioſity, or, as you call 
it, of our reaſon. - If it 1s not reaſonable 
to believe God upon the goſpel evi- 
dence, there is an end of all myſteries ; 
but, if it is reaſonable, there muſt be an 
end of all farther inquiries: and I think 
common ſenſe will teach us not to call 
God to account, or pretend to enter 
into the reaſon of his doings. 
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Examine fairly; adhere to that which 


is good, and ſhun all Evil. 


I Tutss. v. 21, 22. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good : 
abſtain from all appearance of evil, 


Br the extenſive word, all, the apoſtle 
in this place evidently means no 
more, than all thitigs which may be 


right or wrong in point of conſcience: 


And by proving them he means, not that 
we ſhould try them both by experience, 
which would be an abſurd and pernici- 
6us direction: but that we ſhould ex- 
amitie them by our faculty of judgement, 
which is 4 wiſe and uſeful exhortation. 
Accordingly, Chriſtianity recommends 
itſelf to us at firſt ſight by this peculiar 
preſumption of its being the true reli- 
gion, that it makes application to men 
as reaſonable creatures, and claims our 
aſſent on account of the proofs, which 
it offers. By theſe alone it prevailed 
originally: on theſe it ſtill relies; and 
requires faith- for the principle of our 
obedience, only becauſe it produces evi- 


dence for the ground of our faith. Now 


ſuch an inſtitution ſurely is entitled to 
receive the fair treatment which it gives, 
when it aſks of mankind no more than 
this; that they ſhould firſt conſider well 
the ſeveral obligations they are under ; 
then adhere to whatever they find to be 
efiſoifted them; and laſtly avoid what- 
ever they conceive to be forbidden : 
which momentous duties I ſhall endea- 


vour to explain and enforce in three diſ- 


courſes on the text. he 

'That beings, capable of thought, are 
obliged to think, is very obvious; that 
they ſhould think with the greateſt care 
on ſubjects of the greateſt importance, 
is equally fo: and the queftion, what 
obligations we are under, is plainly of 
the utmoſt- im 
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| For our beha- 
viour, and conſequently dur happineſs, 
depends on the determination of it. 
Therefore we are juſt as much bound to 


- * conduct our underſtanding well, as our 
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tempers or outward actions. And tlie 
ee given us of ſhowing, 
either diligence in procuring information, 
and fairneſs in judging upon it, or the 
cor. rary, are trials, which God hath 
„ of every one's moral chi. 
racter; and perhaps the chief trials, 
which ſome have to go through. Every 
inſtance, greater of lefs, of wilfully dit. 
regarding truth, inftead of ſeeking and 
embracing it, argues a proportionable 
depravity of heart; whether the diſlike 
be manifeſted in a ſtudious oppoſition fo 
it, or an indolent ſcorn of it. 

There are ſome who openly profeſs an 
utter contempt of all inquiry: deſpife 
ſuch as are folicitous either about belief 
or practice, and even affect a thought. 
leſſneſs, which they find to be grown 
faſhionable. Now really, if this be an 
acconipliſhment, it is one, that whoever 
will may eafily be maſter of. But ſurely 
men ought to think ſerionfly once for 
all, before they reſolve for the reſt of 
their days to think no more, There are 
ſtrong appearances, that many things of 
great conſequenee are ineumbent on us. 

o one can be fure, that theſe appear- 
ances are fallacious, till he hath exa- 
mined into tliem. Many, who have, are 


fully perſuaded of their truth. And, if 


there be ſuch things in the world as folly 


and guilt, it can never be either wiſe of 
innocent to diſdain giving ourſelves an 


trouble about the matter, and take it 


abſolutely for 2 that we may live 
as we will; a deciſion of fuch a nature, 
that were it, made on ſeemingly ever ſo 
good grounds, it would be very fit to 
review them well from time to time, 
for fear of a miſtake that muft be 
fatal. 

And if a general neglect of conſider- 
ing our conduct be criminal, a neglect of 
conſidering auy part of it muſt, in its 
degree, be criminal alſo. Many have 
weighed carefully, and obſerve conſcien- 
tiouſly, ſome duties of life; but will 


not reflect a moment, whether it be al- 


lowable for them to behave, in other 
points, as they do. And yet, if any 
moral obligation deſerves regard, every 
ſuch obligation deſerves it equally. 

when the queſtion comes to be, what is 
indeed ſuch, ahd what not, impartial 
reaſon, well directed, muſt be judge; 


not inclination or fancy ; for if theſe can 


make 
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© every article of m 
5 2 themſelves about religion. Yet 


| be ſupported, an no diſputes allowed 
do break in upon the 


derm. XIII. | 
make way lawful, nothing will be un- 


lawful. nd therefore, inſtead of ever 
ollowing ſuch guides implicitly, we 
ny ways have the greater ſuſpicion 


that we are going wrong, the more 
vehemently. they preſs us to go forward. 
Some again have "ſearched, and ob- 
tained ſatisfaction, wy far, concerning 
as z 


ut will not 


ſurely the inquiry, whether there be a 
wiſe and juſt ruler of this univerſe or 
not ; and if there be, yhat homage he 
expects from us; and what we have to 
hope or fear from him, according as we 
pay it, og, refuſecit ; is as material a, one, 
as ever was made, And on what pre- 
tence any, one can doubt whether it be 
worth ma ing, and reverently too, it 1s 
impoſſible to ſay. 

Another ſort declare, that they have 
a ſettled conviction of natural religion, 
(would Go they would aſk their hearts, 
what feelings of it they cultivate, what 
marks of it they ſhow,) but treat reve- 
lation at the ſame time, as totally un- 
worthy of being conſidered. Yet that 
our heavenly Father can give us very 
uſeful information both of what we did 
not know before, and of what we could 
not know elſe, is at leaſt as credible, as 
it is certain that we can give ſuch one to 
another. And that he may with juſtice 
give ſome men greater advantages than 
others by ſupernatural diſcoveries, is no 
leſs clear than that he may give them 
ſuch advantages by their natural abili- 
ties and circumſtances, If then God 
may do this for us, it is a moſt intereſt- 
ing queſtion, whether he hath or not 
and an indiſpenſable precept, which the 
words, immediately, preceding the text, 


expreſs when jeined with it. Deſpiſe not 


prophecyings : prove all things. Rac 

= —. 1 yet a different ſet of per- 
ſons, who confeſs, that both our atten» 
tion, and our aſſent, are due to Chriſt- 
nity in general,, but who are againſt 
diſcyſſing any of its doctrines in parti- 
eular. f rovided men know but enough 
of it, to keep them well-behaved and 
quiet, nothing, fuxther, they conceive, is 
needful ; os r. ſentiments about ſpe- 
eulative points baren to prevail, ſhould 


ace of the world. 
Now, it is very true, that ſociety ſnould 
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not be diſturbed by contentions about 
opinions, as it hath often been moſt 
dreadfully : nor men be perplexed about 
queſtions of mere curiofity, inſtead of 
learning better things; nor frightened, 
or eſtranged from each other by layi 
ints of mere nicety. And 
the New Teſtament ſtrongly forbids all 
theſe things. But till, i the Chriſtian 
religion be from Heaven, it cannot be a 
matter of indifference, what its real 
doErines are: nor can its Author have 
given us the liberty of profeſſing others 
in their ſtead, Some of them ma 
ſeem, and perhaps may be, thou 4 
that doth not follow, of ſmall _— 
quence to the purpoſes of common life: 
but if they convey to us juſt no- 
tions of God, and of thoſe relations of 
ours to him, which are never the leſs 
real for not being diſcoverable by reaſon 
if they inſtruct us in the duties which 
thoſe relations require, and form us to 
3 _— of _ which he knows to 
e requiſite for enjoying the happineſs 
of another 3 = cheir 9 
with this world ever ſo little, ſurely they 
are important enough. Some of them 
alſo have doubts and difficulties attend- 
ing them; as even the doctrines of na- 
tural religion, and the duties of mora- 
lity have: but theſe were intended to 
furniſh us with opportunities of ſhewing 
uprightneſs in Judging, where we are 
qualified to judge; and humility in ſub- 
mitting our ſhallow imaginations to un- 
fathomable wiſdom, where we are not ; 
the exerciſe of which virtues here will 
fit us for a plentiful reward hereafter. 
And would men but gnce prevail on 
themſelves to expreſs their thoughts on 
controverted ſubjects with decency and 
candour; ſociety, inſtead of ſuffering 
by debates, would receive much benefit: 
Chriſtianity would be better underſtood ; 
and therefore more juſtly eſteemed, and 
more diſcreetly practiſed: it would be 
built on firmer foundations, and there- 


fore be ſecurer againſt all aſſaults, 


There {till remains a larger number of 
Chriſtians, I mean the advocates of the 
church of Rome, who are indeed by 
no means indifferent what doctrines are 
held, but vehemently oppoſe enterin 
into any diſquiſitions about them 
would have us, inſtead of that, firſt look 
out for an infallible guide, and then fol- 


2 low 
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low him blindfold. But they have never 
been able to ſhow, that ſuch infallibility 
exiſts amongſt men; or even to agree 
with each other determinately, in whom 
they ſhould place it. And the ſcripture, 
far from directing us to examine this 
one claim, and after that never to exa- 
mine more, direts us in many places, 
but particularly in the text, by as plain 
words as can be written, to prove that 
is, examine, all thingt. But were this 
otherwiſe, their pretenſion will require 
no long examination: for it is in vain to 
argue that fuch or ſuch men cannot 
miſtake, when it notoriouſly appears in 
fact, that they have miſtaken. 

Every article therefore both of morals 
and religion may and ought to be tried, 
in ſuch manner as can be reaſonably ex- 
pe&ed from the parts, attainments and 
-:7cumſtances of each perſon : and con- 
cerning this, we ſhould both judge mo- 
deſtly for ourſelves, and coufalt others 
with deference. ' For attempting too 
much will be more likely to miſlead, than 
improve us. | 

But then the more general and im- 
portant this duty of inquiry is, the more 
care mult be taken to perform it aright. 
For many pique themſelves on a 'moſt 
unbounded zeal for freedom of thought, 
and a thorough ſcarch into things, who 
yet by no means deſerve the der 
which they aſſume. | 

Some of them fancy they have thought 
very freely upon religion. Now this is, 
in one ſenſe, treating it freely indeed, 
but no proof of thinking upon it at all. 
For mere diſbelieving is no more an evi- 
dence of having examined, than mere 
believing is. en at leaſt, they 
fay, they have thrown off the prejudices 
in which they were bred up : and throw- 
ing off prejudices muſt be right. But 
then they are many of them for extir- 
pating, under that odious name, origi- 
nal natural difpoſitions in the heart of 
man, For * Tun the propenſity, 
that we all experience to revere an invi- 
fible power; the eſteem that we all feel 
of 22 and truth, of mercy and good- 
neſs, of honour and decency; are as 
real conſtituents of our inward frame, 
as any paſſion or appetite that belongs 
to it. Yet theſe principles, . which direct 
us to every thing that is good, they 
would perſuade us to root out as preju- 


_ dices ; while they plead earneſtly for the 
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inclinations, that continually prompt us 
to vice, as dictates of nature, And a 
part of our nature undoubtedly they 
are: but a part lamentably diſordered; 
and which, in its beſt eſtate, the other 
and higher was evidently defigned to 
govern and reſtrain. At leaſt, to ſet 
out with taking the contrary tor granted ; 
and condemn things at once, as ground. 
leſs prepoſſeſſions, which have ſo reſpec. 
able an appearance of being the primitive 
| arg of life, is by no means inquiring 
eely. 

Another falſe notion concerning pre- 
judices, though at firit fight a plautible 
one, is, that we ought to diveſt ourſelves 
of all defire to find religion true, before 
we go about to judge of it. Now it is 
impoſible, that a perſon of a worthy 
mind ſhould do ſo. Hie may indeed, and 
will take care, not to be mifled by his 
deſire, But he neither can, nor ought 
to be indifferent concerning a point, on 
which his own eternal happineſs, and 
that of every good man upon earth, de- 
pends. Nor is this the only caſe, far 
from it, in which we are bound to wiſh 
on one fide, and yet determine fairly 
between both. In judicial proceedings, 
a benevolent magiſtrate will conſtantly 
wiſh, that whoever is accuſed before 
him may prove innocent: notwithſtand- 
ing which, he will try his cauſe with the 
molt upright impartiality. 

But if this degree of prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of religion be right, how excecd- 
ingly wrong mult prepoſſeſſion againſt it 
be! What are we to think of thole, 
and what have they cauſe to think of 
themſelves, who can take-plcaſure in that 
comfortleſs and horrid view of things, 
which infidelity gives; and triumph in 
believing, that here is no reward for ile 
righteous, no God that judgeth the earth ! 
2 lviii. 10.) One would hope 
hey do not fee diſtinctly, and yet it 1s 
exceedingly viſible, what malevolence to 
human Kind rejoicing in a thought of 
this nature implies. nk 

Or if they do not wiſh againſt reli- 
gion in general, yet, if they wiſh against 
the Chriſtian religion, they are enemics 
to a doctrine, which confirms very 
8 all the great truths that rea- 
on teaches; which clears up, intirely to 
our advantage, many tormenting doubts, 
that reaſon leaves us involved in; aud 
which, however it may have been per- 
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verted, (as ev good thing in the 
world hath,) undeniably is in its nature 
an inſtitution the moſt completely fitted 
to make men happy in themſelves 
and one another, in the preſent. ſtate 
and the future, that ever was. Did we 
then ſee thoſe, who profeſs themſelves 
unſatisfied about its evidence, afraid it 
was inſuſficient 3 grieved that the proofs 
appeared no ſtronger, and the objections 
ſo conſiderable ; this would ſhew a mind, 
which the Scripture calls noble, (Acts, 
xvii. 2.) not far from the kingdom of 
God. (Mark, xii. 34.) And at times, 
they moſt of tzem affect to ſeem thus 
diſpoſed ; and will aſſure ſuch as preſs 
them upon the ſubject, that, of all 
things, they wiſh they could but be ſo 
happy as to believe. But why then were 
they in ſuch haſte to diſbelieve, and 
molt of them to a& viciouſly upon their 
diſbelief? Why would they not hear and 
conſider firſt ? Why will they not now 
reconſider the ſubject, and acquaint 
themſelves with the defences of our faith, 
as well as the attacks made upon it ? 
Why do they delight in making converts 
of all that they can? Why are they ſoprone 
to ridicule or calumniate thoſe whom 
they cannot ? Such ſymptoms look very 
ſuſpicious ; and ſhould induce thoſe, who 
are conſcious of them, to put the queſ- 
tion home to themſelves, whether this 
great good-will to religion be really the 
temper with which they have ever in- 
quired into it, or do now inwardly think 
of it ; or whether indeed their profeſſions 
are only a ſpecious manner of talking, 
occaſionally taken up to ſerve a turn. 
If the latter be the caſe, they muſt, in 
order to be fair doubters, guard againſt 
another ſort of prejudices, than they 
imagined. 

Some prejudices, either right or wrong, 
will take ho!d of us very ſoon. Aud 
therefore it is fit, that, as far as we 
can, we ſhould examine the foundation 
of our early opinions; but with equity, 
with candour, not with *a reſolution be- 
forehand to find fault: for as they are 
never the truer for our being educated in 
them, they are never the falſer either. 
But indeed the education of many hath 
placed them ſo very little in the way, 
either of receiving prejudices, or hear- 
ing arguments in . of religion; 
that they have need to begin with throw- 
ing off prejudices to its diſadvantage 
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and ſhould ſuſpe& that much more ma 
be ſaid for it, than the little, which hath 


3 


come to their knowledge. It is proba- 
ble, that they might have ſome impreſ- 
ſions of piety, ſuch as they were, made 
upon them by the ſuperintendents - of 
their childhood ; and it is poſſible that 
ſomething may have been added ſince to 
theſe impreſſions, by their attendance, if 
haply they have been ſuffered to attend, 
on public inſtruction, But as ſoon as 
they begin to ſee a little more of the 
world, and obſerve what paſſes around 
them, what a number of things will th 
meet with, likely to give them a . 
ſtronger bias towards infidelity, than the 
forms of a common education have given 
them towards faith! They will find but 
too many declared unbelievers, and even 
teachers of unbelief: very many, who, 
if they do not expreſsly deny Chriſtian- 
ity, ſpeak and act as if they deſpiſed it; 
and few, in compariſon, that vouchſafe 
it a ſerious and uniform regard. The 
abuſes of religion they will hear moſt 
invidiouſly magnified ; the benefits of it 
molt artfully and maliciouſly depreciated ; 
the public worſhip of God condemned, 
as idle formality ; the private, as enthu- 
ſiaſtic folly ; the miniſters of his word 
repreſented as objects only of contempt 
or abhorrence: and the conſequence 
hath been, that, by thinking of us in a 
manner, which, with all our faults, God 
forbid we ſhould deſerve, multitudes 
are come to think of the goſpel, that 
we preach, in a manner, which they 
certainly ought not, did we deſerve ever 
ſo ill. When prejudices from without, 
like theſe, are added to the vehement 
ones within, which vanity forms againſt 
every thing that would humble it, and 
paſſions and appetites againſt every thing 
that would reſtrain them; it is eaſy to 

erceive, where the danger of partiality 
. and what prepoſſeſſions the com- 

any they have kept, the books they 
ka read, the lives they have led, 
make neceſſary to be baniſhed by too 
many, if they would become fair en- 
quirers. 

Let it therefore be examined, on 
what foundation the notions, that we 
have learned, of religion and virtue, 
ſtand. But let it be examined alſo, on 
what foundation the prevailing notions, 
which contradict 1 and virtue 
ſtand. For to lay it down as a maxim, 


3 


that theſe are well grounded, and diſ- 

card the former merely on that * 
tion, is monſtrouſly unreaſonable. e 
own it to be highly proper, that men 
ould aſk themſelves, why they believe : 
but it is equally proper for them to aſk, 
_ why they diſbelieve. Undoubtedly they 
mould not be bigots and zealots; but 
then they ſhould not be fo againſt reli- 
ion, any more than for it. Implicit 
ith is wrong: but implicit infidelity is 
et more ſo. 
be found with the truſt, which it 1s ſaid 
the godly repoſe in their ſpiritual guides; 
it is full as poſſible, and perhaps in pro- 
portion full as frequent, 2 the ungodly 
to follow one another on to their lives 
end, with their eyes cloſe ſhut, each in 
the moſt ſervile reliance on what his 
leader tells him; only with the ridicu- 
lous addition of admiring moſt immode- 
rately, all the way, their own wonder- 
ful freedom of thought. 

By ſuch conſiderations as theſe, men 
would prepare their minds for beginning 
to inquire. And when tbey do begin, 
it is an important rule, not to be too 
haſty in drawing concluſions, eſpecially 
bold ones. Viewing things on every 
fide, obſerving how far conſequences 
reach, and proceeding to collect and hear 
evidence, till reaſon ſaith there needs no 
more, is grievous labour to indolence and 
impatience, and by no means anſwers 
the ends of conceit and affectation. A 
ſhorter way therefore is commonly taken. 
Some ohjection of minute philoſophy 
ſtrikes their thoughts unexpectedly, or 
comes recommended to them as highly 
faſhionable : and whether a ſolid — 
can be given to it, they never aſk. 
Some argument, urged in favour of re- 
ligion, proves or ſeems to be a weak 
one; and, without more ado, they in- 
fer, that the reſt are no ſtronger. _ RE 
things, which have been generally re- 
ceived, they find or apprehend are falſe 
or doubtful; and therefore nothing, 
they imagine, is certain. Some text of 
ſcripture, b tranſeribed or tran- 
ſlated amiſs, is hard to defend, or to 
regoncile with ſome other; and there- 
fore they light the whole. Some doc- 
trine, which revelation 1s ſaid to teach, 
appears hard to underſtand or admit, or 
is capable of a- ludicrous turn; and 
N 2 immediately they rejet, not 
only that, but others not in the leaſt 
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And whatever fault may 


*# 
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connected with it; throw aſide at once 
the intire ſyſtem; and, it may be, 
plunge headlong into vice. Vet, all the 
while, revelation perhaps doth not teach 
this doctrine, and they are offended 
ſolely at a phantom of their own drefling 
up; or 8 teaches it with great 
reaſon, for any thing which they can 
ever prove to the contrary. For in a 
nature ſo unſearchable as that of God, 
and a ſcheme ſo vaſt as that of his uni- 
verſal government, there muſt be many 
things, which creatures of our limited 
faculties cannot approach towards com- 
prehending; and, merely for want of 
comprehending, may fancy to be full of 
incredibilities, which, could we but know 
more, ,or would we but remember that 
we know fo little, would initantly vaniſh, 
In matters therefore, which we under- 
ſtand ſo very imperfectly, to ſet up hu- 
man imagination againit divine autho- 
rity; to rely on crude notions, that 
things are impoſſible, which proper 
teſtimony ſhews to be true in fact; or 
that God cannot be, or do, what, b 
his own declarations, he is, and hat 
done, betrays a diſpoſition widely diftant 
from the modeſty which becomes us. 
Beſides, were the difficulties which at- 
tend the ſyſtem of religion, more con- 
ſiderable than they are; yet we ſhould 
take notice, that difficulties attend the 
contrary ſyſtem alſo; and conſider, ſince 
one muſt be true, which is moſt likel 
to be ſo. If there be objections axainkt 
a creation and a providence z are there 
not greater againſt ſuppoſing, that the 
world could have exiſted without being 
created, or continue all this time with- 
out a providence ? If there be ſomewhat 
ſcarce conceivable in the doctrine of a 


future life and judgement : yet upon the 


whole, which of the two is moſt proba- 
ble, that a wiſe and good God will finally 
recompenſe men according to their 
works, or that he will not ? If there be 
things in the , Goſpel-Revelation, for 
which it is hard to account, is it ſo hard 
to account for any thing upon earth, as 
how it ſhould come to have ſuch aſtoniſh- 
ing proofs, internal and external, of bee 
ing true, if it be really falſe? The 
who think the creed of a Chriftian ſo 
ſtrange and myſterious, let them think 
a while, what the creed of an infidel 
muſt be, if he would only lay aſide his 


general pretences of impoſture and en- 


thuſiafm, 
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thuſiaſm, and credulity and bigotry, which 


thrown out at random will diſcredit all 
evidence of hiſtory alike ; and anſwer in 
icular, how, on his own hypotheſis, 
1 for all the ſeveral notorious 
facts, on which our religion is built. I 
am perſuaded, there bath never appeared 
yet amongſt men fo incomprehenſible a 
collection of tenets, as this would pro- 
duce. Men may indeed be too als of 
belief : but it is juſt as great a weakneſs 
to be too full of ſuſpicion. Reverence 
for antiquity may impoſe upon us: but 
fondneſs for novelty. may do the ſame 
thing. Undoubtedly we ſhould be on 
the watch againſt pious frauds; but 
inſt impious ones too. For what- 
ever diſhoneſty the advocates of religion 
have been either juſtly or unjuſtly 
charged with, the oppoſers of it have 
given full proof, at leaſt of their incli- 
nation not to come ſhort of them. 
Whoever therefore would proceed in 
the right path, muſt be attentive to the 
dangers on each fide. 
Perhaps this may ſeem to require more 
ains than moſt ns are capable of, 
But of an upright diſpoſition every one 
is capable: and with this, common abi- 
lities and leiſure will ſuffice to judge 
concerning the neceſſary points of faith 
and practice. Few indeed, or none, can 
judge of any thing without relying in 
ſome meaſure on the knowledge and ve- 
racity of others, And what muſt we 
think of human nature, or what will be- 
come of human ſociety, if we can take 
nothing on each other's word? We 
ſhould hearken to no one, indeed, who 
aſſerts plain abſurdities. And we ſhould 
always judge for ourſelves as far as we 
can, But we ſhould not affect to do it 
farther. Where we viſibly want, either 
8 or learning, or time for it, as we 
quently do in worldly affairs of great 
moment, no leſs than in religion, we 
are both allowed and obliged to depend 
on others. Only we muſt obſerve theſe 
two directions: that we firſt pay a due 
reſpect to that legal authority, under 
which Providence hath placed us: and 
then chuſe, according to the beſt of our 
underſtandings, the worthieſt and wiſeſt 
and moſt conſiderate perſons to be our 
conductors, For as we ſhould never 
haſtily run after uncommiſſioned guides, 
ſo above all things we ſhould be aware 
of artful or ſelf-ſufficient, of raſh and 
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impetuous ones: which laſt, however it 


happens, men are peculiarly apt to fol- 
low, though almoſt ſure of being led by 
them, not only wrong, but great lengths 
in what is wrong: whereas there are no 
plainer rules of behaviour than theſe, 
that in proportion as we are in the dark, 
we ſhould go on gently; and wherever 
— may * hazard, keep on the ſafer 

e. . 

He that will conduct himſelf thus, 
may ſoon make large advances in reli- 
gious knowledge: and wherever he ſtops, 
needs not be uneaſy. Though the ar- 
guments, which he hath for his faith, 
may not be the "378 wh yet a tree, 
but weakly rooted, often brings forth 

ood fruit; and if it doth, will never 
hewn down, and caſt into the fire. 
(Matth. iii. 10. vii. 19.) Though be 
may be ignorant of many things, and 
doubt or even err concerning many 
others, yet they may be of ſmall im- 
rtanee; or, though of great, yet 
ving uſed a competent care to inform 
himſelf, he will obtain pardon. We 
cannot indeed ſay with exactneſs, how 
much of their time and pains men are 
bound to ſpend upon examination, any 
more than how much of their wealth in 
works of charity, and the leſs; as both 
duties vary according to the circum- 


ſtances of every individual. But let 


each conſult his conſcience, with a ſe- 
rious deſire of being told the truth, 
whether it hath been, and 1s now, his 
habitual endeavour to determine and to 
act as rightly as he can: and, if the 
anſwer be clearly in his favour, whey a 
he is neither diſpoſed to frighten nor 
flatter himſelf, let him truſt in God, 
and be at peace. (Job, xxii. 21.) For 
like as a father pitieth his children, ſo the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him. (Pal. 
ciii. 13. 
Not 7 „after all, it is indifferent, 
whether we fall into errors concerning 
religion, or eſcape them. For both 
miſtakes and bare 1gnorance, where they 
are accompanied with little or no guilt, 
may often be followed by great diſad- 
vantages. Wrong notions in the under- 
ſtanding may produce wrong movements 
in the heart; which, even when they 
will not bring down upon us future 
puniſhment, may unfit us for certain de- 
grees of future reward. And, on the 
contrary, a larger portion of piety and 
G 4 virtue 
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virtue, and therefore of heavenly felicity, 


may prove to be the natural conſequence 


of a more extenſive acquaintance with 
goſpel truths. 80 that, in the reaſon 
of things, as well as the ſure foundation 
of divine promiſes, good Chriſtians are 
entitled to expect thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
glories in a better world, for which, 
others, though, in proportion to their 
talents, truly good, may not be qua- 
e 
Hut ſtill it is allowable to hope, and to 
rejoice in hoping, that a Being unſpeaka- 
bly gracious will confer ſome meaſure of 
happineſs hereafter on all the ſons of men, 
who bave not made themſelves incapable 
of it ; and that neither involuntary nor 
excuſable miſapprehenſions will exclude 


any from it. If indeed, under colour of 


reaſoning freely, men will argue falla- 
ciouſly, conclude precipitately, and be- 
have preſumptuouſly ; talk and do what 
they. pleaſe without modeſty or fear ; 
and ſet themſelves up, on this merit, for 
the only aſſertors of liberty, when in truth 
they are willing ſlaves to a wicked mind; 
theſe, of all men, hare no cloak for their 
ſim. (John, xv. 22.) But the virtuous 
and humble inquirer, who ſtudies to con- 
duct his underſtanding with impartial 
care firſt, and his life with inoffenſive 
ſincerity afterwards, yet, conſcious of his 
many failings, begs 1 and ſtrength 
to be given him in ſuch manner as his 
Maker fees fit, may ſurely comfort him- 
ſelf with pleaſing expectations of accep- 
tance after death. As many therefore, 
as walk according to this rule, peace be 


on them, and mercy, and upon the 1ſrael of 


God. (Gal. vi. 16.) 


SERMON XIV. 
The fame Subject continued, 


1 Tusss. v. 21; 24. 


Prove all things: hold faſt that which is good: 
abitain irom all appearance of evil. 


Tur firſt duty of reaſonable creatures, 
with reſpect to religion, is, informin 
themſelves, as fully as their natural abili- 
ties, their improvements in knowledge, 
and their conditious of life permit, con- 
cerning its truth, and the doctrines it 
teaches, Multitudes are unable to pro- 
ceed far in this inquiry: of the reſt, 
ſome totally neglect it, ſome carry it on 
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with leſs care and integrity, or fewer ad- 
vantages, than others. And hence it 
comes to paſs, that different perſons think 
upon the ſubject in very different man- 
ners: and even the ſame perſon, in pro- 

reſs of time, very differently from him- 
felt But then every ſtate of mind, that 
men can be in, relative to theſe matters, 
hath its proper obligations belonging to 
it: and, for want of paying due regard 
to them, they whoſe opinions are right 


may be very bad in their practice; and 


they whoſe opinions are wrong, much 
worſe, than even their own notions, by 
any juſt conſequence, allow them to be. 
Not uncommonly indeed the goodneſs of 
men's nature prevails, through God's 
merey, in ſome points, over the ill ten- 
dency of their principles; and makes them 
better, than they profeſs themſelves. 
But much oftener they run into ſuch be- 
haviour, as muſt be unwarrantable, accord- 
ing to the very doctrines which they 
have embraced. And therefore every one 
ſhould conſider well, to what ſort of con- 
duct theſe really direct him, and from 
what they reſtrain him. Men may think, 
they could not help being of the opinions 
they are: but if they take ſtill greater 
liberties, than their opinions lead them 
to; inſtead of ſuſpecting, that poſſibly 
they may lead them too Er: this they 
muſt know to be their oven fault; and, 
while they indulge it, one doth not ſce, 
what they will ſtop at : whereas keeping 
carefully within the bounds, which their 
judgment ſets them, will be the beſt ex- 
cule they can have, in their preſent way 
of thinking; and the likelieſt means of 
diſcerning and amending the errors of 
It, | | 
Having therefore laid before you, in 
the firſt place, the duty of proving all 
t2ings, and the general diſpoſition of mind 
with which it ſhould be done: I proceed 
now to the conſequent duty, of holding 
540 that which is good, and abſtaining from 
appearance of evil, And as the ap- 
pearances of good and evil muſt vary, 
according to the notions which are eſ- 
pouſed about them; it will be uſeful to 


conſider thoſe of unbelievers, as well as 


believers: for which purpoſe, there muſt 
be ſome extraordinary ſuppoſitions made: 
but I hope the truly pious will neither 
think them ſhocking, nor uſeleſs; being 
introduced only for the ſake of ſuggeſt- 
ing to them ſuch things, as though they 

| | want 
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want not for themſclves, or for others 
like them, they may perhaps 1 4 to 

ood effect for convincing or ſilencing 
infidels and libertines, when occaſion re- 


quires; and there hath ſeldom been 


more occaſion that at preſent. 

To begin then with imagining a worſe 
caſe, than perhaps 1s poſſible. Were any 
one perſuaded, not only that all religion 
is groundleſs, but that virtue and vice, 
right and wrong, are mere words without 
meaning: yet even ſuch a one, if he did 
not think wiſdom and folly, pleaſure and 
pain, empty ſounds too; would have ſome 
rule of conduct, ſo far as it reached. 
Still it would be matter of ſerious con- 
ſideration, what behaviour promiſes the 
moſt happineſs, upon the whole, to ſuch 
beings, placed in ſuch a world, as we are. 
And our preſent intereſt here, had we 
no other guide, far from permitting us 
to do every mad thing, that paſſion, appe- 
tites, or fancies, prompt us to, would di- 
rect us, in a great meaſure, to a courſe 
of honeſty, triendlineſs and ſobriety. 
For not only life and health, and ſafety 
and quiet; of which no other method 
can poſſibly give us, in general, near ſo 
good a proſpect ; are of much too high 
importance, to be hazarded wantonly : 
but reputation alſo is a matter of no ſmall 
value; and peace within of greater ſtill. 
Now ſuppoſe there were no reaſon in the 
leaſt for any one to feel ſatisfaction in 
doing good-natured and juſt things, or 
unealineſs from the reflection of 4 
done cruel and baſe ones; yet, as in fact, 
almoſt, if not abſolutely, all perſons do 
feel both: to aim at the former, and 

avoid the latter, is, without regard to 
principle, a dictate of common prudence. 
Buc farther, whatever ſome may think 
of moral obligation themſelves, they have 
many reaſons to defire, that the world 
about them ſhould think highly of it. 
For though diſcretion, abſtracted from 
ſenſe of duty, might reaſonably, in moſt 
caſes, reſtrain thef:, with whom we are 
concerned from uſing us ill; yet it will 
reſtrain them but in few inſtances ; and 
then very imperfectly. So that whoever 
is conſiderate, will be extremely unwilling 
to weaken the bonds of human ſociety 
which he will find, at beſt, are by no means 
too ſtrong, And therefore, ſhould he 
think it his own intereſt to be wicked ; 


oy: if he be wiſe, he will never attempt 


ake one fingle perſon like him, be- 
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ſides thoſe whom he abſolutely needs for 
aſſociates : and even of ſuch he will be- 
ware: For he hath taught them an evil 
leſſon againſt himſelf. (Eccluf. ix. 1.) 

ut ſpreading his opinions farther, he 
will look on as the ſillieſt of vanities 
and be earneſtly defirous, that others 
ſhould a& upon principle, whatever he 
doth himſelf : that his friends ſhould be 
faithful: and affectionate, his ſervants ho- 
neſt and careful, his children dutiful and 
regular. And they, who, in the fancied 
ſuperiority of - their knowledge, teach 
thoſe about them, or thoſe with whom 
they converſe, to be profligate ; by 
expreſſing, either Jefignedly or careleſsly, 
a.contempt of virtue, well deſerve the 
return they often meet with, for ſuch 
inſtructions. 

Nay indeed every prudent man, be his 
private way of thinking ever ſo bad, will 
be ſolicitous to preſerve in the world, 
not only morals, but, for the ſake of 
morals, what is the main ſupport of 
them, religion too; and that religion, 
which is the likelieſt to ſupport them: 
though he conceive it to be falſe, he will 
reſpect it as beneficial. ' Were he to 
imagine this or that part of it hurtful, 
he would {till moderate his zeal againſt 
them, ſo as not to deſtroy the influence 
of the reſt. For if believing ſome things 
may do harm in the world, believing 
others may do good. And if any thing 
whatever can 0 much good, and no 


aving harm, it is the perſuaſion, that we live 


con inually under the eye of an infinitely 
powerful and wiſe, juſt and good Ruler; 
who hath ſent us a perſon of inconceivable 
dignity, on purpoſe to give us the fulleſt 
aſſurance of his rewarding all, who ſhall 
repent and amend, and puniſhing all who 
continue in wickedneſs, both here and to 
eternity. To do or ſay what may weaken 
the impreſſions of fach a doctrine, muſt, 
on all ſuppoſitions, be the groſſeſt folly. 
And yet ſome, who have the higheſt 
opinion of their own underſtandings, are 
perpetually guilty of it: and ſeem not 
to diſcern, how impoſſible it is, that the 
world ſhould ever be influenced, to any 
good purpoſe, by what the daily conver- 
ation and example of thoſe, who are 
likely to be reckoned the more knowing 
part of the world, encourage the reſt to 
deſpiſe. 
But I dwell too long on the ſuppoſition 
'that men can be abſolutely * 
t 
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that religion and virtue are nothing. 
For though many have wiſhed, and ſome 
ſaid it, when the wickedneſs of their lives 
hath driven them to that refuge; and 
though others may have been led, by love 
of fingularity, or indignation againſt 
reigning ſuperſtitions, to advance the 
fame notion ; yet neither their numbers, 
nor their abilities, have been compara- 
tively at all conſiderable : and beſides, 
few of them appear to have thoroughly 
convinced themlelves, at leaſt for any 
time, of what they affirmed : nor 1s there 
pretence of ground for ſuch conviction 
to reſt on, Doubts indeed may be raiſed, 
ſuch as they are. And therefore let us 
conſider, in the ſecond place, the obliga- 
tions .of thoſe, who are doubtful about 
theſe matters. Now uncertainty, as it 
implies an apprehenſion that they may 
not be true, implies alſo an apprehen- 
fion that they may. And the loweſt de- 
gree of likelihood, the very poſlibility, 
that God is, and that virtue 1s his law, 
ſhould in all reaſon have a powerful in- 
fuence on the minds and conduct of men. 
Perhaps they fluctuate, only becauſe they 
have not taken due pains to inform them- 


ſelves. They are ignorant ; not — a 


and morals deſtitute of proof; and in- 
ſtead of lighting, they ſhould ſtudy 
them. Or 1 after ſome inquiry, 
that they cannot determine: this hap- 
pens in many caſes, where further inquiry 
affords full eyidence ; concerning the main 
int at leaft, if not every particular. 
But were we to remain ever ſo much 
at a loſs when we have done our beſt : 
not knowing things to be true, is an 
exceedingly different flate from knowing 
them to be falſe; how apt ſoever we are 
to confound the one with the other. 
In the affairs of this world, men ma 
be quite in ſuſpenſe about matters, which 
yet are very important realities: and it 
may be of the utmoſt conſequence to 
them, whether, during that ſuſpenſe, 
they act rightly or not: nay, while it is 
ever ſo uncertain, what they are totkiuk ; 
it may be very clear, how they are to 
brhave: and, by following or tranſ- 
picfiing that rule, they may as truly de- 
rve well or ill, as by any other part of 
their conduct. Why then may not the 
caſe be the ſame, in reſpe& to thoſe, 
who have not arrived at certainty con- 
cerning religious and moral obligations? 


Why may not ſuch Youbts be Ge part 
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of the trial of their behaviour ; as well 
as other perplexities are of the behaviour 
of other perſons ? | 

Being profane and vicious, becauſe 
they do not ſee clearly, is determining, 
inſtead of doubting: and determining on 
the ſide, that is not only prejudicial 


to all around them, but dangerous to . 


themſelves. For it is exceedingly little, 
were all things well conſidered, that we 
can almoſt ever get by wickedneſs : but 
what we may faffer by it, is infinite, 
The fruits of it in this life are uſually 
found very bitter: nor is there any 
ſhadow of proof, but another may ſuc- 
ceed it. And if there ſhould, innocence 
here cannot poſſibly hurt us hereafter ; 
but guilt runs a double riſque j not only 
as uneaſy reflections naturally follow it, 
but as farther puniſhment may be juſtly 
inflited on it. The flighte ſeals of 
duty, that we can experience, ſhould 
have made us at leaſt ſuſpect, that ſo 
22 a feeling as that, is nqt to ſtand 
or nothing in our compoſition. And 
if men will do, what they are told, by 
a ſecret voice within, they ought not; 
it is fit they ſhould take the. conſe- 


quences, in the next world, as well as 


the preſent. For it is knowing they did 
ill, not knowing they ſhould be con- 
demned for it, that makes their con- 
demnation juſt. And though acute and 
ſubtle reaſoners may eaſily build up a 
ſpecious ſyſtem of doubts and queſtions, 
yet this is a poor defence to reſt the 
whole of their beings upon: eſpecially 
as men have ſo irreſiſtible a conviction, 
that right and wrong are notions of great 
conſequence, when their own rights are 
invaded ; that they cannot in earneſt 
think them idle \vords, or matters of 
indifference; when their neighbours arg 
concerned; let them ſay what they 
will. 2 . r 
And therefore we may now gd on to 
a third ſuppoſition; that men acknow- 
ledge the obligation of morals, but not 
of religion; and let us confider, what 
they are to do. They almoſt univerſally 
take the liberty of doing one very bold 
and wrong thing, of moſt extenſive bad 
effect. "hey model ir notions of 


morals, juſt according to their own 
fancy ; and* reduce them into as narrow 
a compaſs, as they think convenient. 
So that, while they talk very highly of 

* 


virtue, they practiſe little or no 
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of it; or, if they obſerve ſome duties 
ſtrictly, yet others, though, it may be, 
ſcarce of leſs moment, but leſs agreeable 
to them, they neither regard, nor ac- 
knowledge, but hold them in utter con- 
tempt. Thus one part of the world 
tranſgreſſes the rules of ſobriety and 
chaſtity; another lives wholly to idle and 
expenſive amuſements; a third is wickedly 
ſelfiſh or ill-natured in private affairs; a 
fourth unreaſonably vehement in public 
ones; and yet all contrive to overlook 
their own faults in theſe points, and ad- 
mire their own goodneſs in others: 
Whereas to be truly good, we mult be 
ſo in every thing alike. But inclina- 
tion eafily prevails over principle, where 
it hath not the ſanction of religion to 
ſtrengthen it. And they, who profeſs 
nothing beyond morals, not only are deſ- 
titute of that higher aid; but, though 
their lives fully ſhow how much they 
want it, very commonly affect a ſcorn of 
it, no way to be accounted for. Sup- 
poſe them doubtful even about natural 
religion; they muſt own, that, could it 
be proved, nothing in the world could in- 
fluence men to virtue, like it. The fear 
of puniſhment, the hope of reward, from 
the King and Lord of all, the conſciouſ- 
neſs of living continually in his preſence, 
reverence of his perfect holineſs, love of 
his infinite goodneſs, reliance on his in- 
finite wiſdom and power, are evidently 
the ſtrongeſt motives to right behaviour 
in every ſtation, that can be propoſed. 
They muſt own too, that the moſt 
thoughtful and able men in all ages, 
have held theſe motives to be well 
grounded; that the proofs in favour of 
them have conſiderable appearances of 
being concluſive ; and, had they none, 
it would furniſh no cauſe of triumph, 
but of the deepeſt concern to every lover 
of virtue. Such a one therefore, how- 
ever uncertain, will abhor the thought 
of treating ſo beneficial, ſo reſpectable 
a doctrine with contempt and ridicule : 
a ſhocking mannery which frivolous and 


wrong minds are ſtrangely fond of, on 


many unfit occaſions z and indulging it, 
thoroughly miſleads them from good 
ſenſe or diſcreet conduct, in every 
other article of life, as well as this. 
On, the contrary, the ſlighteſt appre- 
enſion, that there only may be a juſt 
Kuler and Judge of the world, will give 
every well-d;ſpoſed perſon great ſeriouſ- 


avoidin 
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neſs of heart in thinking upon theſe 
ſubjects, and great deceney in 2 
of them: will incline him to {eek for, 
and pay regard to, any degree of farther 
evidence concerning them, that is real, 
though perhaps it very ſhort of what 
he could wiſh : and will engage him, in 
the mean time, to behave with all the 
caution, that becomes his preſent ſitua- 
tion, For, in acaſe of ſuch importance, 
even ſmall ſuſpicions qught to lay us un- 
der no ſmall reſtraints, Therefore he 
will let nothing ever eſcape him, which 


-may induce others to throw off what he 


only doubts of: he will never ſolicit 
them to tranſgreſs the precepts of reli- 
For; while they acknowledge its au- 
ority: (things palpably wicked, and 
yet commonly done:) he will much 
more diſcourage a groundleſs neglect, 
than a groundleſs belief and practice, of 
it : and he will think himſelf bound 
to act thus, not in prudence only, as 
even men of no principle are, but in 
conſcience alſo, 5h 
Theſe then are the duties of ſuch, if 
any ſuch there be, as admit the reality 
of virtue, andare doubtful concerning any 
thing farther. But indeed the generally 
of men profeſs to go, ſo much — 
to believe in natural religion, whatever 
they may think of Chriſtianity. Let us 
therefore conſider, in the fourth place, 
what their obligations are. And we 
ſhall find an addition of very conſiderable 
ones incumbent on them, it they deſerve 
the title they aſſume, that of Deiſts: 
in which word, according to its original 
1mport, regardto the Deity 1s 1 
if not ſolely, expreſſed. But, notwi 
ſtanding this, it hath now for a long 
time ſignified much more determinately 
that men do not believe in Chriſt, than 
that they do believe in God. At leaſt, 
the belief of ſome, who would take it ex- 
ceedingly ill to be called by .a worſe 
name, amounts to little more, than a 
general confuſed perſuaſion of ſome ſort 
of firit Cauſe; probably an intelligent, 
proug a beneficent one too: but with 
ce any diſtinct conception of his be» 


ing the moral Governor of the world; 


much leſs any ſerious conviction, that he 
expects from us a temper and conduct of 
piety aud virtue,. as the only condition 
and means of our obtaining happineſs and 
miſery. Now, if their faith 
of this, they may very nearly 
a9 


comes 


as well have none at all: and if it comes 
up to this, it binds them indiſpenſably 
to be very different in their practice, from 
what they too commonly are: to cul- 
tivate in their hearts that fear and love, 
which the greatneſs and the goodneſs of 
God require: to pay him outwardly 
that homage and worſhip, which our 
compound frame and the intereſts of 
ſociety call for: to beg of him both 
light to diſcern truth, and ſtrength to 
practiſe it: to make diligent and up- 
right inquiry, what rules he hath pointed 
out for the conduct of man: to ob- 
ſerve them all with the ſtricteſt care, 
However contrary to favourite inclina- 
tions; and to endeavour, as far as their 
influence reaches, that others alſo may feel 
and expreſs the ſame deep ſenſe of what 
they owe their Maker. 'Theſe are evi- 
dent duties of real believers in him: Do 
they perform them? They talk in the 
higheſt terms of the ſufficiency of reaſon, 
and the clearneſs with which natural 
light teaches every thing needful: Doth 
It teach them to live ſoberly , righteouſly, and 
godly? (Tit. ii. 12.) It is but too eaſy 
for them to excel, in this reſpect, the 
generality of ſuch as claim the title of 
Chriſtians. Why will they not take ſo 
honourable a method of putting us, and 
our profeſſion, out of countenance ? 
'They apprehend themſelves perhaps to 
have been far more ſtrict and careful than 
we, in forming their opinions: Why will 
they not manifeſt a proportionable ſtrict- 
neſs in regulating their practice too? 
That would be a powerful evidence, both 
to the world and their own hearts, that 
they are ſincere in their pretenſions; that 
they do not reject the doctrines of the 
goſpel, merely to be excuſed from the du- 
tics of it: nor diſown every other law 
of life, but one within them, that they 

may be tied to nothing which they do 

not like, It would be uncharitable in- 

deed to accuſe - them of this, without 

proof : but they would do well to exa- 

| N whether they are not guilty of it. 

For it is a dangerous temptation; and 

one thing looks peculiarly ſuſpicious in 

many of them; that they have ſo little 

or no zeal for natural religion, and ſo 

vehement a zeal againſt revealed. Surely 

every one, who inwardly honours God, 

muſt be affected quite otherwiſe ; and 

think both his conſcience and his cha- 

racer concerned in ſhowing the warmelt 
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attachment to the former, | and the mild. 
eſt equity in relation to the latter. If 
he not only ſuſpected, but RR he 


knew the ſcripture-ſcheme to be falſe, 
ſtill he muſt own it to be a falſchood with 
the moſt amazing quantity of truth in it 
that ever was: to give men, however it 
happens, beyond compariſon, the right- 
eſt notions, the juſteſt precepts, the joy- 
fulleſt encouragement, both in piety and 
morals, that ever ſyſtem did: and to 
have been the light of the world (John, viii. 
12.), ſo far as appears, from the very 
beginning of it. Our only knowledge of 
the exiſtence of true religion in the earli- 
eſt times, is from the diſcoveries re- 
corded in the Bible, as made to the Pa- 
triarchs. The Jewiſh diſpenſation after- 
wards was for many ages the main bul- 
wark of faith in one God, the Maker © 
heaven and earth: nor probably was it 
from any other ſource, that the learned 
Heathens derived their chief acquaintance 
with divine truths, after they had for- 
gotten the primitive tradition of them. 
Then laftly, the Chriſt ian revelation over- 
turned, when every thing elſe had appeared 
incapable of doing it, polytheiſm and 
idolatry, immoral ſuperſtition and profli- 
te vice, wherever it was preached : 
and though it was indeed perverted for 
a time to patronize, in ſome degree, 
what it had deſtroyed ; yet, by the na- 
tive goodneſs of its conſtitution, 1t re- 
covered again: and is now profeſſed by 
the N of which we are members, 
in greater purity, than elſewhere upon 
earth, Infidels themſelves being ap: oy 
If therefore they have in truth the aftec- 
tion, which they cannot deny but they 
ought to have, for genuine, moral, ra- 
tional piety, they muſt honour this inſti- 
tution, as an infinitely beneficial one z 
whether they confeſs 1t to be from hea- 
ven, or not: and, before they even 
wiſh it difregarded, ſhould conſider, with 
no little ſeriouſneſs, what effects mult 
naturally follow. Would men really be- 
lieve the being and providence of God, 
the obligations of virtue, and the re- 
com enkes of another life, the more 
firmly for diſbelieving the goſpel ? Would 
they underſtand their duty the better, for 
having no written rule of it? Would 
they judge about it the more impartially, 
for being left to make it out by their own 
fancies? 'Would they think of it the 
oftener, for never being inſtructed in : : 
; r 
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Or is there not the ſtrongeſt appearance, 
that as from Chriſtianity all the true 
knowledge of religion came, which even 
the enemies of Chriſtianity have to boaſt 
of : ſo with it, all true regard to religion 
would be loſt again ? We have been mak- 
ing in the preſent age ſome trial of this : 
and the effects, in private life and pub- 
lic, have been ſuch, that it is very hard 
to ſay, why either a good or a wiſe man 
ſhould ever want to ſee what a farther 
trial would end in. But, at leaſt, ſuch 
a one - would have much more concern 
that men ſhould believe and practiſe what 
reaſon. and nature teach, than that they 
ſhould not beheve and practiſe what reve- 
lation teaches. And even if he could 
think himſelf obliged to declare againſt 
the latter, be the conſequences bad as 
they will, for the ſake of what he ima- 
gines truth; (which yet unbelievers are 
not apt to conſider as a point of ſuch 
indiſpenſable obligation, in other caſes;) 
he would however do it in a fair, and 
honourable, a decent manner: never miſ- 
repreſent, through deſign or negligence, 
the doctrines, the evidence, or the 
teachers, of the goſpel; never ſtudy to 
expoſe them to the hatred of men by in- 
es, or to their contempt by ridi- 
cule: but inform himſelf about them 
with care, judge of them with candour, 
and ſpeak of them with good breeding 
and moderation. Widely different from 
this, is the conduct of our adverſaries; 
who take all methods without ſcruple to 
engage on their fide, the reſentments of 


ſome, the avarice of others, the vanity of 


a third ſort, the ſenſuality of a fourth : 
and notwithſtanding, are able, it ſeems, 
to paſs themſelves upon unwary minds 
for great lovers of free inquiry : but, 
with a little attention, by their fruits ye 

all know them. (Matth. vii. 16.) 
Would God they were cool and ſerious 
enough to know themſelves ; and to re- 
member, that neither doubt nor diſbelief 
can ever excuſe malice or diſhoneſty. 
Could they but bring their hearts into 
ſuch a diſpoſition, their objections would 
ſoon diminiſh, and our anſwers and argu- 
ments appear juſt and concluſive. To be 
ſatisfied of this, let us take a ſhort view 
of the caſe of Chriſtianity. | 

God may certainly inform men of moſt 
uſeful things, which they did not, and 
could not, elſe know. He may certainly 
beſtow ſuperior advantages on ſome ages 
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and nations from motives of which we 
are 1 yet be ſufficiently gracious 
to all. He may ſee cauſe to reveal ſome 
things to us very imperfectly, and yet re- 
2 us to believe what he hath revealed, 
though we are unable to comprehend 
what he hath not. He may give us com- 
mands, without adding the reaſons of 
them, which yet we are bound to obey : 
for we ourſelves do the ſame thing. He 
may appoint various forms of religion, 
ſuited to various places and times, full as 
properly as men appoint 'various forms of 
government. Farther ſtill, he might as 
juſtly permit us to become what we are, 
frail and mortal, by means of our firſt 
parents tranſgreſſion, as create us what 
we are, independently upon it. He is 
no leſs meretfal in pardoning our fins on 
account of the willing ſacrifice, which he 
hath provided for us, than if he had par- 
doned them without any at all. He is no 
leſs authorized to demand of us what he 
will give us power to perform, if we aſk 
it aright ; than what we had power to 
perform of ourſelves. And he can as 
eaſily form our bodies anew, fitted for the 
purpoſes of a better life, as he could form 
them originally, fitted for the purpoſes 
of this. If ſome parts of his __ a 
pear hard to be underſtood, of ſmall uſe, 
or even hurtful ; many parts of his works 
appear ſo too. If the revelation which 
he hath given us, hath often done harm 
inſtead of ood : the reaſon and the affec- 
tions which he hath given us, have done 
fo likewiſe. Theſe few conſiderations, 
(and there are many obvious ones beſides, 
of the ſame kind,) would remove out of 
every honelt mind moſt of the prejudices 
raiſed againſt the faith of Chriſtians : 
which indeed, for the greateſt part, bear 
full as hard againſt the univerſal. provi- 
dence of God, even againſt thoſe pro- 
ceedings of it, which we daily expe- 
rience. 

Then as to the evidence in favour of 
our religion : whatever difficulties may 
be ſtarted concerning particular points of 
it, taken ſingly; as there may, in the 
ſame manner, concerning any evidence in 
the world; yet lay together, in one view, 
the ſcripture-narration of things from the 
beginning; the conſiſtency and connec- 
tion of the ſcheme, though carried on for 
ſo many thouſands of years ; the admira- 
ble temper and character of the Author 
of Chriſtianity ; the ſublimity and rea- 

ſonableneſs 
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ſonableneſs vf its doctrines; the purity 
and benevoleifee of its precepts; the ex- 
cellency of its means of improvement and 
grace; the eternal and true felicity of its 
rewards ; the manifold atteſtations of its 
hiſtory and miracles; the wonderful pro- 
pagation'of it through the world, oo its 
primitive influence on the ſouls and lives 
of men; the undeniable completion of 
many of its prophecies, and the evident 
room there is left for the fulfilling of the 
reſt : all theſe notorious facts, thus united 
and combined, can ſurely never fail to 
convince every impartial examiner, that 
the ſyſtem they ſupport muſt be from 
God, and that the ſupreme happineſs of 
man 1s to ſhare in its bleſſings. Now the 
weakeſt degree of ſuch a perſuaſion, far, 
from being unworthy of regard, becauſe 
it is no ſtronger, ought in all juſtice to 

roduce a moſt inquiſitive attention to 
Lither proof; and, in the mean time, a 
conſcientious practice of what already 
ap credible. For, though any one's 
| ief exceed his doubts but a little ; yet, 

if it doth ſo at all, what prevails in his 
mind ought to regulate his conduct: and, 
acting thus, he will ſoon experience his 
faith to increaſe. Setting himſelf to keep 
the commandments, will ſhow him clearly 
his want of the mercies acknowledged in 
the creed : and labouring to behave ſuit- 
ably to his preſent light, will intitle him 
to that gracious promiſe of more, given 
by our blefſed Lord: If any man will do 
bis will, he ſhall know o the doarine, whee 
ther it be of God. (John, vii. 17.) 

The further and particular obligations 
of thoſe, who have acquired this know- 
ledge, and are eſtabliſhed in the goſpel- 
faith, muſt be the ſubje& of another 
diſcourſe. But the general direction for 
ſuch as are weak and leſs advanced, is 
undoubtedly that of the Apoſtle : Where- 
to wwe have already attained, let us walk by 
the ſame rule, let us mind the ſame thing : 

» if in any thing ye be otherwiſe minded, 
God will reveal even this unto you. (Phil. 
iii. 16. 15.) N 
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What they are. 

" ner of perſons our holy profeſſion requires 
- us to be; and whether we ſo obſerve its 
Trules, that we may juſtly hope to attain 


Its end: eſcape the wrath to come (Matth. 
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SERMON XV. 
The ſame Subject concluded. 


1 Tuxkss. v. 21, 22. 


Prove all — : hold faſt that which is good: 
r 


abſtain from all appearance of evil. 


T* diſcourfing on theſe words, I have 

laid before you the duty of carefully 
conſidering our obligations, in reſpect o 
piety and morals: and acting ſuitably to 
our convictions, on thoſe heads. Ac- 
cording as our notions of either vary, 
whether from our different means of 
knowledge, or different uſe of them, it 
muſt be expected, that our conduct 
ſhould vary too. And yet I have ſhown 
you, that, were it ble for men to 
diſbelieve the authority both of religion 
and virtue, mere prudence and ſelf-inte- 
reſt would put them under conſiderable 
reſtraints, in relation to each: that who- 
ever only doubts concerning them, admits 
they may be true; and therefore ſhould 
take the acknowledged ſafer fide : that 
any degree of perſuaſion, in favour of 
virtue only, much more of natural reli- 
gion too, ſhould excite a proportionably 

erious regard to it: and that the loweſt 

e e e of the truth of Chriſtiani- 
17 (which, I hope, I proved to you, 
though briefly, hath the cleareſt marks 
of truth upon it, ) greatly ſtrengthens eve- 
ry other tie; and farther binds men to in- 
form themſelves fully about it, as ſoon as 
poſſible ; and give it reſpectful treatment 
in the mean time. 

If then even theſe perſons are to behave 
thus, how are we to behave ? The doubt- 
er, nay the infidel, is obliged to no ſmall 
care of his heart and life: what is the 
believer _—_ to? We pride ourſelves 

z 


on being ſuch ; pity or deteſt thoſe who 
are not ; and yet, all the while, Chriſti- 
ans who think and act otherwiſe than 


Chriſtians ought, may deſerve full as ill, 
perhaps much worſe, than they : indeed, 
may be one chief cauſe, that they are 


to the Judge of all ; let us at preſent 
ourſelves : conſider, what man- 


iii. 7. Luke, ili. 7.), and partake of the 
| glory 
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glory that ſpall Be revealed. (1 Pet. v. 1.) 


Now it plainly „ 

1. That we be duly affected by the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Chriſtianity. Many 
that profeſs it, and are perſuaded of its 
authority, ſeem to have no notion almoſt 
of its value, or of any great regard owing 


to it. They ſay, it is deſigned 3 


to make men live good lives; and accord- 
ingly, if they do but live what the world 
calls a good life, the rae {= is anſwered. 
As for matters of mere faith, or even of 

ractice beyond this, they conceive there 
s little need of being concerned about 
them: and thus they are very good 
Chriſtians in their own opinions, with 
ſcarce any thing to diſtinguiſh them from 

ood, or perhaps even from indifferent, 
Han In this error, the artful ene- 
mies of the goſpel ſtudiouſly confirm its 
inconſiderate Fiends. For thus, pretend- 
ing by no means to oppoſe it, but only to 
rectify men's notions about it; and mak- 
ing loud complaints, if they are ſuſpect- 
ed of any thing worſe; they can deſtroy, 
where they gain credit, the whole effect 


of what it adds to the religion of nature: 


and induce the unwary to imagine, there 
is nothing in it worth contending for, be- 
ſides thot- practical, ſocial, and real du- 
ties, as they are pleaſed, by way of dif- 
tinction, to call them, which our reaſon 
and ſenſes preſcribe in common to us all ; 
and which therefore we may learn and ob- 
ſerve as well, without as with the Bible ; 
where they lie mixed with many other 
things, uſeleſs, if not hurtful; and are 
either miſrepreſented by the writers them- 
ſelves, or very liable to be miſtaken by 
us. But indeed, if the very writers of 
ſcripture, with the ſpirit of God to afliſt 
them, Miſunderſtood the doctrines of re- 
velation ; he both choſe and guided them 
extremely ill; nor have we any poſlible 
means of underſtanding thoſe doctrines 
now. And if either they or we under- 


ſtand them at all; our Maker expects 


from us the belief of many things undiſ- 
coverable by reaſon, as points of great 


conſequence to our eternal well-being ; as 


with good cauſe he may. The know- 
ledge of our fallen eſtate ſhows us our 
original deſtination, and our preſent need 
of help from above. The incarnation and 
death of God's eternal Son could not be 


appointed by him for purpoſes of ſmall 
importance: and his word acquaints us, cpler of the dodrine of Chrift ( 
that bleſſings of the higheſt iinportance 2.); is yet defired, 
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depend on what he hath done and ſuffer- 
ed for us: on his atonement and media- 
tion, our title to pardon of fin ; on the 
grace of the Holy Ghoſt whom he ſent, 
our ability of performing acceptable obe- 
dience: on both, our reſurrection to 
eternal life ; on our belief of theſe things, 
our interelt in them. If then the goſpel 
be true, its peculiar doctrines are of the 
utmoſt moment: and the duties ground- 
ed on them, which we owe to God, as 
the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; to 
his Son, as our Redeemer ; to his bleſſed 
ſpirit, as our ſanctifier; are both as real, 
and as weighty, as 7 poſſibly can be; 
fully equal in their obligation, and ſupe- 
rior in their rank, to the moſt valuable 
ones of human ſociety. They therefore 
who neglect them, lead very wicked, in- 
ſtead of good lives: and they who eſteem 
them lowly, diſhonour the Author of 
them. It is true, reaſon cannot prove 
them: but it doth not contradi& them. 
They are taught in feripture only: but 


they are taught there by the all- wiſe 


God: 


and he cannot have left us at li- 


berty to model his revelations according 


to our own fancies ; admit 


plan of our falvation, as he hath deliver. 
ed it: believe it, though implicitly ; and 


reſpect it, in proportion to the ftreſs laid 


upon it by him, who muſt know. This 
wil naturally difpoſe us, | 


2. To perform the next obligation in- | 


cumbent on us4 paying a due regard ta 
the peculiar inſtitutions of Chri 
Great numbers appear to have ſome how 
perſuaded themſelves, that ſeveral things, 
which they muſt acknowledge their 
Maker hath appointed, as the ordinary 
means of banal 


if not quite, as well, be let alone. Bap- 


tiſm indeed they do 2 > but witk 


plain marks of conſidering it as a mere 
empty ceremony; not, as our Saviour 
hath declared it (Mark, xvi. 16. John, iii. 


ianity. 


rt, and reg 
ject part: but we are to take the whole 


- 


* 


7 


3 


1 


grace and ſpiritual im- 
rovement, may notwithſtanding, nearly, 


5.), the expreſs and original condition of. 


our claim to all the mercies of the goſpel- 


covenant. Laying on of hands in con- 


firmation, after proper inſtruction and 4 
perſonal engagement to live piouſſy and 
virtuoufly, though evidently a very affe&- 
ing and uſeful rite, and reckoned, in the 
iſtle to the Hebrews, amongſt the prin- 
leb. vi. 1, 

in proportion, but 
by 
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by few. N the holy euchariſt, 
though a duty of all Chriſtians, enjoined 
by our bleſſed Redeemer, almoſt with his 
dying words, and declared by St. Paul to 
be the communion of his body and blood 
(1 Cor. x. 16.), that is, a participation 
of the benefits of his death; is yet, I 
feat, entirely omitted by moſt, practiſed 
by many of the reſt very ſeldom ; and by 
ſome from very improper motives : and 
ſuch reaſons are pleaded for the negleQ, 
as have either no weight at all, or equal 
weight againſt. the hope of future happi- 
neſs. Praying to God is a dictate of na- 
tural, as well as revealed religion. And 
yet were a great part of you here preſent 
queſtioned, how conſtantly you prays in 
private, indeed when you prayed laſt, and 
whether you are careful to do it with at- 
tention and ſeriouſneſs, or look on it onl 
as a matter of courſe ; what anſwer mult 
ou give? And as for public worſhip : 
| 47 many are there, who yet call them- 
felves Chriſtians, that hardly ever attend 
it? And how do many others think and 
ſpeak of it? Perhaps as matter of curio- 
ſity and amuſement. If they can hope 
for an entertaining diſcourſe after it, they 
will condeſcend to come and do homage 
to him, that made them, or ſeem to 2 
it: otherwiſe they will not. Or perhaps 
they vouchſafe to attend it as matter of 
decent example and propriety. Accord- 
ingly, in ſome places they always go to 
church; in others, never: forgetting, 
that the latter will be known, and will 
influence, full as much as the former. 
Or the leaſt trifle in the world ſhall deter- 
mine them, ſometimes the one way, ſome- 
times the other. And both doing and 
omitting it they talk of, in an eaſy, gay 
manner, as a thing of no conſequence at 
all. Nay, too often, it is directly plead- 
ed, that they can ſpend their time as 
well, or much better, another way: for 
they know beforehand every thing that is 
told them here. Now, not to enquire 
particularly, in what better things, that 
they could not find leiſure for elſe, thoſe 
erſons actually ſpend the time of divine 
es who tell us ſo frankly they can: 
poſſibly they may, ſome of them, a little 
over- rate their knowledge: at leaſt, they 
frequently ſeem to have great need of be- 
ing reminded, if not taught: and had 
they none, another and higher duty, for 
which we meet, is prayer. But to this, 


and all other acts of devotion, they ob- 
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ject, that true devotion is in the heart; 
and outward ſhow is nothing material. 
Why, ſo is true loyalty, true friendſhip, 
every true virtue. But are we therefore 
bound to give no external demonſtration 
of them ? At that rate, what would they 
be worth, and how long would they laſt ? 
God indeed doth not want ſuch demon- 
ſtrations : but we want them, to keep 
alive our ſenſe of duty to him : the world 
around us wants them, to ſpread a like 
ſenſe amongſt others; and, were the be- 
nefits of his inſtitutions much leſs evident 
than they are; ſtill they are his, and we 
may A he hath reaſon for them. A 
good ſubject will go beyond, rather than 
come ſhort of, what the laws require, in 
paying honour to his prince. A penitent 
criminal will not fail to ſue out and plead 
his pardon in due form, let forms, in 
themſelves, be things ever ſo inſignifi- 
cant ; 1f he did, purpoſely or negligent- 
ly, he would well deſerve to forfeit it. 
Every man of common prudence, on 
whom, or his family, any thing valuable 
is beſtowed on certain conditions, will 
think it of conſequence to qualify him- 
ſelf or them according to thoſe condi- 
tions, whether he ſces the particular uſe 
of them or not. If then we think ſuch 
behaviour neceſſary in all temporal con- 
cerns, why not in ſpiritual ? God is our 
king, and hath preſcribed to us the man- 
ner of doing him homage. He is our 
judge, and hath direted us to the me- 
thod of eſcaping puniſhment, He is our 
gracious benefactor, and hath notified to 
us the means of obtaining his favours. 
Why ſhall any one thing, thus ordered by 
him, and therefore undoubtedly ordered 
in wiſdom, be either omitted, or obſerv- 
ed with contempt ? Surely this is by no 
means the ſpirit with which ſinners 
ought to receive a tender of forgivenels ; 
and mortals, of eternal life. The epiſtle 
to the Hebrews directs the firſt Chriſtians, 
even in the midſt of perſecution, not 10 
forſake the aſſembling of themſelves together, 
which comprehends every public office of 
religion; and laments, that the manner of 
ſome was to do otherwiſe. (Heb. x. 25.) 
How guilty then muſt they be, who are 
now of this number; or put on the ap- 

arance of deſpiſing the ordinances of 

hriſt, at the CE time that they uſe 
them; and, though really, to ſome de- 
gree, ſerious in them, are afraid of being 


thought ſo! But this leads me, 
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To a farther obligation we are un- 
der, which 1s to profeſs our regard, both 


for the doctrines and the inſtitutions of 


the goſpel, openly and boldly, on all fit 
It is a reproach, I believe, 
peculiar to the Chriſtians of this age and 
nation, that many of them ſeem aſhamed 
of their Chriſtianity : would not perhaps 
be ſaid to have thrown it afide, yet would 
by no means be . much in earneſt 
about it: and therefore ſtudy, if poſſible, 
to conceal their way of thinking: or, 
when they are attacked upon it, excuſe 
their piety, as others do their vices, with 
a ſort of laughing half defence; and ſhift 
off the ſubject, as well and as ſoon as 
they can. A molt aſtoniſhing treatment 
of what bur eternal happineſs depends on: 
eſpecially when our Saviour expreſsly re- 
quires us to confeſs him before men, as ever 
we expect, that he ſhould confeſs us before 
his Father, which is in heaven. (Matth. 
x. 32.) - It is not meant that we ſhould 
be affectedly forward in talking of our 
religion ; but, whenever we are called to 
do fo, unaffectedly own it, and ſtand by 
it. In ſuch a caſe, diſſimulation, or even 
reſerve, is a mean-ſpirited deſertion of 
the worthieſt cauſe in the world: and the 
words of the holy Jeſus on another occa- 
ſion are juſtly applicable to this, that he, 
who ts not for him, is againſt him. (Matth. 
xii. 30. Luke, xi. 23.) Whoever is 
unwilling to be taken for a pious and 
good man, runs a great riſque of ſoon 
becoming a profane and bad one. Open 
profeſſion would have reſtrained him from 
doing wrong, and others from tempting 
him: whereas a timorous concealment 
expoſes him both ways. At leaſt, it 
gives the irreligious a pretence for ſaying 
and imagining, either that every one 
thinks as they do, or that no one can de- 
fend thinking otherwiſe : and deprives 


. thoſe, who are better diſpoſed, of a very 


animating and needful ſupport. For no 


inticement to negle& our duty is ſo dan- 


gerous, as the appearance of 2 
neglect: nor any perſecution ſo effectual, 
Therefore we 
ſhould combine to ſhelter one another 
from it: declare frankly and with ſpirit, 
an our private converſation, as well as by 
our attendance here, what fide we are of; 
not be afraid of a little, perhaps only 


coming; contempt from thoſe, who are 


the juſteſt objects of pity themſelves ; but 
be willing to /ufer the aftition of ſhame, 
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amongſt others, if it mult be fo, with the 
people of God: (Heb. xi. 25.) the num- 
ber of whom is not yet become ſo ſmall, 
or ſo deſtitute of able advocates, but 
that, would they unite for that end, they 
might abundantly keep each other in 
countenance, and their adverſarics in awe. 
We have every poſſible reaſon to be zea- 
lous in our cauſe. Unbelievers have no 
ſingle good one to be ſo in theirs. Yet. 
they are active, and we are remiſs ; and 
what will this end in, unleſs we change 
our conduct? But then if we do, there 
is a 

4th, Moſt important obligation incum- 
bent on us, that of tempering our zeal 
with mildneſs and charity. We ought. 
indeed to contend earneſtly for the faith, 
(Jude, 3.) whenever it is oppoſed : but 
in a manner worthy of it. Cruel actions, 
opprobrious words, inward ill- will, unjuſt 
bad opinion, are abſolutely forbidden us, 
even towards the enemies of the goſpel : 
and upon the whole, we do treat them 
with a moderation, which they are far 
from imitating. But ſtill more gentle 
ſhould we be to ſuch, as believe Chriſti- 
anity, but only miſunderſtand it : eſpe- 
cially conſidering, that we are juſt as lia- 
ble to miſtake, as they. And it is a me- 
lapcholy conſideration, that whilit one 
part of. thoſe, who profeſs our religion, 
are ſo cool about its general and eſſential 
intereſts ; moſt of the other are ſo immo- 
derately warm about their own particu- 
lar ſyſtems and perſuaſions. Not only the 
maintainers of eſtabliſhed opinions are apt 
to judge hardly of the rigid oppoſers of 
them, and they to return it: but many, 
of greater latitude, cry out for liberty to 
themſelves, though they enjoy it to the 
full, with a ſpirit of perſecution : and 
whilſt they claim an unbounded allow- 
ance for every new notion, will give none 
to thoſe who retain the old ; but throw 
imputations or contempt upon them, 
without equity or mercy. What can he 
the conſequence of this, but what we ex- 
perience : that the bitter things which 
we ſay of one another, unbelievers, with 
ſeemingly good reaſon, will ſay after us: 
and when we have taught them to con- 
demn the ſeveral ſorts of Chriflians, and 
eſpecially their teachers, as the worlt of 
men, will, by a very plauſible inference, 
condemn Chriſtianity, as the worſt of re- 
ligions? How zealouſly ſoever therefore 
contending parties may hold ſaſt what 

|  - they 


98 
they profeſs : yet, violating the moſt in- 
diſputable duties by their vehemence for 
diſputable doctrines, they provoke great 
numbers to ſit looſe to all profeſſion ; and 
do incredible harm to the religion which 
they would ſerve. For, let us try what 
methods we will, nothing can ever ſo ef- 
fectually promote true faith, as joining 
to practiſe true charity. But however 
unanimous Chriſtians may be in other re- 
ſpects, they will neither do honour to the 
oſpel, nor receive benefit from it, unleſs 
they are alſo careful, 

5. To be ſeriouſly and uniformly pious 
and virtuous. Yet, molt unhappily, 
whatever elſe we differ in, we agree but 
too well in neglecting this. Multitudes 
call themſelves Chriſtians, who ſeem never 
to have thought of any care of their con- 
duct; but make a ſolemn profeſſion of 
the pureſt and holieſt religion, that ever 
was; and at the ſame time, throughout 
their lives, do every thing that they are 
inclined to, and nothing elſe. Others 
that will obſerve ſome reſtraints, would 
find, upon a fair examination, that they 
follow their paſſions, perhaps iri as many 
or more caſes than their principles: or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, accom- 
modate their principles to ſuit their paſ- 
fions, And even they, who have little 
of any bad inclination to lead them 
wrong, are very frequently led almoſt as 
wrong by indolent compliance with bad 
cuſtom. For from whence is it, that the 

enerality of men form their rule of be- 
Faviowe ? Not from ſcripture, or from 
reaſon, but from faſhion and common 
practice: whatever they find people of 
tolerable reputation do, that they do 
likewiſe, When a farther ſtep of wrong 
indulgence is publicly taken, they pro- 
ceed to take the ſame ; or, it may be, one 
ſomewhat leſs : the duties, which others 
throw off entirely, they practiſe rarely, 
und with indifference : 
which others indulge without reſer ve, 
they approach towards with heſitation and 
by degrees: but as the world goes on 
from bad to worſe, they go on too; and 
imagine they are perfectly ſafe, becauſe 
they are a little behind. Now men ſhould 
not indeed be ſuperltitiouſly ſcrupulous ; 
but they ſhould be conſcientiouſly atten- 
tive to their hearts and lives; and refle& 
what ought to be done, as well as ob- 
ferve what is done. The goſpel forbids, 


inſtead of recommending, conformity to the- 
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world: (Rom. xii. 2.) by no means 
with an intention, that we ſhould be fin. 
aug in matters of indifference, but reſo. 
ute again compliances unlawful or dan- 
gerous. Chriſtians, far from being per- 
mitted to follow others into fin, are de- 
ſigned to lead them into piety and vir. 
tue : to be the light, the ſalt of the earth : 
(Matth. v. 13, 14.) not to ſet an exam- 
ple of uſeleſs rigour, much leſs of uncha- 
ritable cenſoriouſneſs ; but of punctual 
and impartial adhetence to every rule, 
which God hath appointed by reaſon or 
ſcripture, and faithful endeavours to at- 
tam the great end of his appointments ; 
for without that, the exacteſt outward 
regularity is empty form. Now the end 
of the commandment is charity, out of a pure 
eart and of a good conſcience, and of faith 
* (1 Tim. 1. 5.) a ſincere ſpirit 
of love and reverence towards our Maker, 
our Redeemer and Sanctifier; of juſtice 
and goodneſs to our fellow-creatures, of 


reaſonableneſs and moderation, with re- 


ſpe& to the advantages and enjoyments 
of the preſent life Phe in theſe things 
conſiſts our fitneſs for a better. This 
then 1s the real temper of Chriſtianity. 
And if we have either never felt it, or 
perceive ourſelves declining and deviating 
from it; our hearts growing fond o 
worldly objects, and ſinking down into 
that ſupine diſregard to God and our du- 
ty, and a judgment to come, which is 
undeniably the prevailing, and likely to 
be the fatal, diſtemper of the preſent 
age : our caſe and our remedy are plainly 
laid down in that awful exhortation to 
the church of Sardis; I Znow thy works : 
that thou haſt a name that thou liveſl, and 
art dead. Be watchful ; and firengthen 
the things Which remain, that are ready to 
die. — Remember, how thou haſt received 
and heard; and hold faſt, and repent. If 
thou fhalt not watch, I will come on thee as 
a thief ; and thou ſhalt not know æubat hour 
1 will come upon thee, (Rev. iii. 1, 2, 
3.) But then to do this effectually, we 
muſt obey the whole injunction of the 
text: and not only hold faſt that which is 
evidently good, but, 
6. And laſtly, abſtain from all appear- 
ance of evil. It might be tranflated, from 
every kind of evil. But even then, the 
ſenſe would be much the ſame. For 
though doing what we know to be wrong 
is a groſſer kind of wickedneſs ; yet do- 
ing what appears to us wrong, though 
we 
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we are not ſure of it, is a real kind: and, 
eren were we abſolutely doubtful, ſtill, if 
taking one courſe may be acting amiſs, 
and taking the contrary cannot, the ge- 
neral rule certainly is, to lean always to- 
wards the ſecurer ſide: for why ſhould 
we run into danger needlefsly ? And yet 
what numbers of miſerable creatures are 
there, whom the obſervance of this one 
direction would have made happy: who 
ſaw the ſafe path, but would prefer the 
pleaſing one; exulted in it for a while, 
then were enſnared of a ſadden, and loſt 

erhaps for ever! Nor is it pleaſure only, 
but intereſt, power, vanity, reſentment, 
every thing within us and around us, in 
its turn, that may endanger our 1nno- 
cence, by tempting us to venture upon 
what we hope, but are not ſatisfied, is 
lawful. Go not therefore in a way, where- 
in thou mayeſt fall : be not confident in a 
plain way. (Eccluſ. xxxii. 20, 21.) 
Even ſuch actions, as appear to us very 
allowable, yet, if they appear evil to 
others, it is, ordinarily ſpeaking, both 
our prudence and our duty to abſtain 
from, as much as, with tolerable conve- 
nience, we can. 
mature conſideration, we are fully per- 
ſuaded we ought to do, that we mult do, 
let the world think as it will. But where 
we apprehend a thing to be only permit- 
ted : if the wiſe will diſapprove it, or the 
injudicious miſinterpret it; if the good 
will be aſflied, or the bad rejoice at it; 
if rigid and warm tempers will be guilty 
of cenſuring us for it raſhly ; or ealy and 
complying ones follow us in it, againſt 
their judgments 3 if our taking harmleſs 
liberties will encourage others to take ſin- 
ful ones : in ſhort, if any how, by doing 
what otherwiſe we might, we ſhall in- 
duce any one elſe to do what he ought 
not: the great law of Chriſtian 7 
requires, that no man put a ſ{umbling block, 
or occafion to fall, in his brother's way ; or 
do any thing, whereby he is grieved, or 
offended, or made weak. (Rom. xiv. 13. 
15. 21.) Showing this tender care nei- 


ther to intice nor provoke a ſingle = ig 


ſon, if it can be avoided, into fin of what- 
ever ſort, but to pleaſe our neighbour for 
his good, to edification, (Rom. xv. 2.) 18 
a precept, I believe, peculiar ta the goſ- 
I: or at leaſt hath ſo peculiar a ſtreſs 
id on it there, as to diſtinguiſh our reli- 
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other inſtitution of life, that the world 
hath known, 

After ſuch an addition to all the reſt, 
there cannot be a completer proviſion 
unagined, by rules of behaviour, for the 
virtue, the peace, the eternal felicity of 
mankind. And therefore nothing re- 
mains, but what muſt depend on our- 


ſelves ; that, having the beſt and fulleſt 


directions, the nobleſt promiſes, the moſt 


gracious helps, we think ſeriouſly, while 
it is time, what uſe we ought to make, 
and what we do make, of theſe advan- 
tages. The word of God will ſhow us 
the firſt : our own conſciences, if honeſt- 
ly conſulted, will tell us the latter. Hap- 
py are they in the higheſt degree, who 
can ſtand the compariſon of the two: 
and happy they, in the next place, whom 
a deep ſenſe, that at preſent they cannot, 
excites effectually to earneſt ſupplications, 
and faithful endeavours, that they ſoon 
may. T conclude therefore with the 
words following my text. The very God 
of peace ſanflify you wholly : and 7 ray 
God your whole ſpirit, and ſoul and kay 
be preſerved blamel:ſs unto the coming of our 
Lord Jeſus Chrifl. (1 Theſſ. v. 23.) 
———— 


SERMON XVI. 
By WII IIa Srrrärxs, M. A. 


Nothing in Chriſtianity that may not 
fairly be accounted for by Reaſon. 


1 Per, iii. 15. 


Be ready always to give an anſwer to every man, 


that aſketh you a reaſon of the hope that is 
in you, | 


EASON being the diſtinguiſhing per- 
fection of ; Berth 8 . = 
planted in us as a guide to happineſs, it 
is to be preſumed, that men always act 
by the dictates of it, even in the com- 
mon affairs of life; and much more ſo, 
in the affairs of religion; Cor, in re- 
ard to the truths they believe, and the 
worſhip which they practiſe towards the 
Supreme Being. ] 
A qr, therefore, like this in 


the text, [That we ſhould be ready to 


gs an account of the grounds and rea- 
ons of our faith, ] might ſeem ſuper- 
fluous to rational beings, who are ſup- 
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poſed to have received it through a ra- 
tional conviction. Yet, ſome very pro- 
bable grounds may be aſſigned, why 
ſuch a command from St. Peter was 
proper, and even neceſſary, at the firſt 
planting of Chriſtianity, and carefully 
to be attended to by every convert to 
the faith. 

For, in the firſt place, the Chriſtians 
of that age were involved in ſuch un- 
appy circumſtances, that their princi- 
ples expoſed them to continual perſecu- 
tion: and they were often, by the ma- 
lice of their enemies, ſuddenly, and 


without warning, hurried before the tri- - 


bunals of magiltrates, and there im- 
pleaded as criminals and malefactors. 
On ſuch occaſions it was neceſſary, that 
they ſhould be able to account for their 
faith; otherwiſe, they muſt expoſe to 
contempt, both themſelves and their re- 

ion. | 

In the ſecond place, it is probable, 
that the apoſtle, in this command, had 
an eye to the refuting an uſual cavil and 
objection, which was, from the earlieſt 
ages, and very beginning of Chriſtianity, 
made to the propagators and preachers 
of it; and that was, that they choſe 
to teach it only to the vulgar and illite- 
rate; that their converts were, gene- 
rally, perſons moſt eaſy to be impoſed 
on, wotnen, and children, and men of 
no education; that they taught it in 
corners and obſcure places, as what 
could not bear the light, and a thorough 
examination; and that their principles 
were ſo groſsly abſurd, that they de- 
clined the laying them before men of 
ſenſe and x", By 

It is likely, that the meanneſs of cir- 
cumitances, and narrowneſs of fortune 
of the firit planters of our religion, 
might, in ſome meaſure, contribute to 
the raifing tliis plauſible objection. But, 
as to that part of it, which reflected on 
the religion itſelf, [that it would not 
bear the teſt of a rational examivation, 
and that therefore, they declined the 
laying it before men of ſenſe and know- 
ledge, ] this falſehood they took parti- 
cular care to obviate, by expreſaly in- 
joining every convert to the faith, 1% be 
ready always to give an anſwer to ever 
man, who ſhould aſk them a reaſon of the 
hope that was in them; that being thus, 
at all times, prepared to explain the 
Principles and, motives on which, they 
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the juſtice of God. 
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believed, they might be thereby enabled, 
both to apologize for themſelves before 


the heathen magiſtrates, and to vindi- 


cate their religion, as well againſt the 
arguments, as the reproaches of their 
adverſarics. 

This, therefore, 1s the import of the 
duty injoined in the text, that we 
ſhould be always ready to give a rational 
accourt of our faith and religion. Of 
this I ſhall not here diſcourſe at large; 
but the immediate reaſon of my chuſing 
theſe words for the ſubje& of our me- 
ditations, is, for the ſake of a propoſi- 
tion which is evidently implied in them, 
and upon the ſuppoſition of which, the 
words themſelves are evidently founded : 


and the propoſition is this; that there 


is nothing in our faith and religion, of 
which a rational account may not be 
given; and that there is, therefore, no- 
thing in the whole ſyſtem of Chriſtian- 
ity, that is either really contrary to our 
reaſon, or, the belief of which may 
_ fairly be accounted for by our rea- 
on. 

Did our religion injoin us the belief 
of any doctrine contradictory to human 
reaſon, it would be abſurd in this apoſtle, 
to command us to be ready to give an 
account, of what would then be wholly 
unaccountable; or to order us, to vin- 
dicate our principles by appeals made to 
men's natural faculties, if there be any 
thing in our principles repugnant to 
men's faculties. It 1s, ending plainly 
implied by the text, and moſt evidently 
follows from it, that there is no artick 
in our religion ſtrictly contradictory to 
human reaſon ; or, which bears a repug- 
nancy to the natural notions of our 
minds, 

The fame conclufion may as ſtronghy 
be drawn from the nature of God. Tor, 
it was one and the ſame all-wiſe and all- 

cious being, that beſtowed on us, 
both our faculty of reaſon, and this di- 
vine revelation. There cannot, there- 
fore, be any real and expreſs contradic- 
tion between them. God cannot com- 
mand by one rule, what he hath con- 
tradifted by another. This would argue 
an imperfection and weakneſs in the di- 
vine nature; and would be ſuch a deal- 
ing with men, as would be inconſiſtent 
with the veracity, the goodneſs, and 
For theſe reaſons 
it is apparent, that, * 
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ſome doctrines of revelation may ſeem 
difficult to our reaſon, there 1s, yet, no 
real contradiction between them. 

But, becauſe ſome of the myſterious 
truths of divine revelation, (and parti- 
cularly that of the Bleſſed Trinity, ) 
have been looked on by many men, to 
be not only above reaſon, (for that, 1 
ſhall hereafter ſhew, is no valid objection 
againlt the receiving it,) but alſo repug- 
nant and contradictory to it ; this hath 
unhappily given them occaſion, to re- 
preſent reaſon and faith as oppoſite to 
each other; to think, they are not, in 
all reſpects, conſiſtent ; but that, in 
ſome points, one of them muſt be ſub- 
verted, and give way to the other. 

This 2 rſuaſion, as it is one 
of the greateſt indignities and affronts 
that can be offered to God or religion, 
to it hath been one of 
the greateſt misfortunes that ever befel 
the church of Chriſt. For, as reaſon 
and revelation have each found their 
patrons to eſpouſe their cauſe againſt 
each other, and, as men have been di- 
vided in their opinions, which it is the 
more ſafe to walk by ; ſo, it hath come 
to paſs, that while each of. theſe ſorts 
of men have acted according to their 
own ſentiments, reaſon hath been given 
up by one fide, and revelation by the 
other, upon a falſe ſuppoſition, that 
both of them cannot be maintained to- 
gether, 

One ſort, whilſt they would raiſe a 
ſeeming merit from their faith, have been 
afraid to examine their tenets by reaſon, 
and have thereby been deluded into ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm : the other, 
whillt they endeavour to bring all things 
to the ſingle teſt of human reaſon, and 
profeſs to believe nothing, but whaf 
they can fully comprehend, have thereby 
been betrayed into ſcepticiſm, or bold in- 
fidelity. The one fort attribute too 
little to reaſon, the. other ſort too 
much, | 
Thoſe who deny the Trinity reje& 
that doctrine, becauſe there are difficul- 
ties in it, and they cannot fully compre- 


hend it. The church of Rome, through 


an implicit faith, and an abſolute reſig- 


nation of reaſon, hath admitted many 
groſs abſurdities as matters of faith, 
Both ſides have herein acted upon miſ- 
taken principles. Matters of reyelation 
cannot, for the cauſes befgre aſſigned, 
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be contradictory to reaſon; nor, on the 
other hand, is it at all reaſonable to 
receive and believe nothing, but what 
os can fully comprehend and account 
or. 

The middle way is to be obſerved be- 
tween theſe two extremes, Reaſon muſt 
be our guide 1n our enquiries, whether 
the revelation be itſelf true; and whe- 
ther the doctrine be contained in that 
revelation. But, when we are ſatisfied 
of theſe two points, [that the revelation 
is divine, and that the doctrine is con- 
tained in it,] reaſon hath then done its 
utmoſt ; and we cannot reject a doctrine, 
which appears to be divinely reyealed, 
merely becanſe we cannot fully eompre- 
hend 1t by our reaſon. 

For the ſettling, therefore, and con- 
firming our faith, eſpecially in the more 
abſtruſe and difficult parts of it, it may 
be of great uſe to us to examine, how 
far we are to take reaſon for our guide; 
and how far not; to ſettle the diſtinct 
provinces of reaſon and revelation, and 
to aſſign to each of them its proper li- 
mits. In order to this, I ſhall prove, 

Firſt, (againſt thoſe, who profeſs to 
believe nothingg but what their reaſon ' 
can fully compr ny that human rea- 
ſon, or human comprehenſion is not the 
ultimate rule in all points of faith; but 
that we mult, and do believe many te- 
nets, which are incomprehenſible by hu- 
man faculties. p | 

Secondly, I ſhall evince, (againſt thoſe 
who attribute too little to reaſon, and 
reje& the uſe of it in matters of revela» 
tion,)* that reaſon is highly ſerviceable 
to the intereſts of reyelation, and the 


great ſupporter of it, 


Laſtly, I ſhall apply, in a practical 
manner, what ſhall have been ſuggeſted 
and delivered on each of theſe heads, 

In the firſt place then, (againſt thoſe 
who profeſs to believe nothing in reli- 
gion, but what their reaſon can fully 
comprehend,) I ſhall undertake to prove, 


that human reaſon, or human compre- 


henſion, is not the ultimate rule in all 
points of faith z but that we muft, and 
do believe many tenets, which arg in. 
comprehenſible by human faculties. 
When I aſſert, that human reaſon is 
not the ultimate rule in all points of 
faith, I do not underſtand or mean, that 


we are obliged to believe any thing far» 
ther than we have reaſon ſo to do 3. or, 


. H 3 that, 
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that, without grounds of reaſon, we are 
to admit any propoſition ; for, in truth, 
our faith in the revelation itſelf is 
grounded upon reaſon. We ſhould not 
admit the Scripture, did we not fee 


-reaſon to do ſo; and faith itſelf being a 


rational aſſent, wherever reaſon ends, 
faith muſt of neceſſity end with it; but, 
what I hereby underſtand, is, that there 
may be ſome points in a divine revela- 
tion, incomprehenſible by reaſon, which 
are not, therefore, to be diſbeheved, when 
we have a rational conviction of the re- 
velation in the groſs. 

To inſtance in the myſtery of the 
Trinity, The manner how Three dif- 
tint perſons ſubſiſt in One undivided 
Godhead, is not to be comprehended by 
human reaſon : yet, I ſay, this alone is 
no good reaſon for a diſbelief of that 
truth, to one who 13 rationally con- 
vinced, that this doctrine is contained in 
ſcripture, and that the ſcripture, which 
contains it, is the word of God. By 
this inſtance you will perceive, that it is 
unreaſonable to ſet up our own compre- 
henſions, as the ultimate rule in points 
of faith; ſince we may have all imagi- 
nable reaſon to believe a truth, which 
yet we cannot comprehend by the utmoſt 
ſtretch of our faculties. For, 

Firſt, if we conſider how weak human 
reaſon is, how ſhort its views, and how 
narrow its ſphere, the inſuſficieney and 
incompetency of it will appear mani- 
feltly. Indeed, in all things that are 
before us, we fre as through a glaſs 
darkly ; and ſcarce any thing is certain, 
but merely outſide. Of this we ourſelves 
are very ſenſible, And, for this reaſon 
alſo we may preſume it was, that God 
himſelf hath, in holy ſcripture, ſpoken 
ſo fully and frequently of the ſhortneſs 
of our reaſon, as it were with a defign 
to caution us, and make us wary, how 
we lay too much ſtreſs thereon, or be 
led too far out of the way by its guid- 
ance. | | 

Thus, (Eph, iv. 18.) the apoſtle ſays, 
the underſtanding is darkened, being alienated 
from the liſe of God, through the igno- 
rance which is in men, becauſe of the 
blindneſs of their heart. So again, (Rom. 
viii. 7.) we are told, that the carnal mind 
is enmity againſt God; that it is not ſubject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be, 
Again, (1 Cor. ii. 14.) the apoſile tells 
us, that the natural man regeiveth not the 
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things of the ſpirit of God; for they are 


Jeolifoneſe unio him ; neither can he Bnow 


them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned, 
And, in purſuance of this repreſentation 
of the incompetency of our natural fa. 
culties, the natural ſtate of man is ever 
deſcribed in the New Teſtament, as a {tate 
of darkneſs, and deprivation of ſpiritual 
knowledge. It can be no valid objection, 
therefore, to the truth of a doctrine, 
that our reaſon cannot comprehend it, 
ſince it muſt be allowed, that our reaſen 
itſelf is but imperfect, and its compaſs 
narrow. 

Secondly, Human comprehenſion can- 
not be the ultimate rule in all points of 
belief, becauſe we mult and do belicve 
many truths, even in natural things, 
which yet are incomprehenfible by hu- 
man faculties. We know, for inſtance, 
that the ſeveral parts of matter cohere, 
and are united to each other ; but after 
what manner they thus cohere, no phi- 
loſophy hath yet been able to ſolve, 
We know not the effences, nor the ways 
of acting, of the molt obvious things in 
naturez and much leſs do we know of 
the deep things of God. We cannot 
comprehend the nature of a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance; yet, we muſt allow that we 
have ſuch a one within us. We cannot 
reach the method, how immaterial be- 
ings can act upon or influence the mate- 
rial; yet, we cannot deny that our ſouls 
act upon theſe our bodies. We cannot 
diſbelieve that our ſouls are united to our 
bodies; but, in what manner this union 
is made, is entirely unknown to us. We 
are abſolutely ſtrangers to the methods 
in which our own ſenſes act; yet, I 
hope, no man will therefore deny, that 
we have any ſenſes at all. We cannot 
explain the manner of viſion z but, ſhall 
we therefore diſbeheve the truth of 
ſight ? Shall we deny that there are any 
objects of our ſenſes, becauſe we cannot 
conceive how our inward ideas repreſent 
them to us. 

In ſome propoſitions, both ſides of the 
queſtion ſeem to be very clear, almoſt to 
demonſtration ; and a man may eaſily 
confute himſelf, or, at leaſt, ſeem to do 
ſo, on the affirmative, or the negative, 
Thus, in that celebrated queſtion of the 
ſchools, relating to the Infinite Diviſibi- 
lity of Matter, we muſt allow, that let 
a particle of matter be divided as far as 
our imagination can ſuggeſt, yet, it * 
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ſtill be matter, and therefore capable of 
yet farther diviſion. This is undeniable. 
And yet, on the other hand, it is alto- 
gether incredible, that the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of matter ſhould have as many parts 
as the greateſt ; and that, in that reſpect, 
a part ſhould be equal to the whole. 
The ſeveral appearances of the heavenly 
bodies; their almoſt immenſe diſtance 
from us; and yet the ſuddenneſs and 
quickneſs with which they tranſmit their 
light to us, are matters as incomprehen- 


ſible by our reaſon, as any point of our 


faith can be; and yet are certain, even 
to demonſtration. he flux and reflux of 
the ſea; the origin and propagation of 
winds ; the power and efficacy of the 
load-ſtone; are things whoſe reality we 
daily experience; and yet, in the ac- 
counting for them, the greateſt part of 
mankind muſt confeſs their ignorance, 
The production of animals; the con- 
ception and formation in the womb; 
the manner in which they receive life, 
and the ſoul that animates them, is in- 
fuſed into them, are matters entirely 
above our comprehenſion; but yet, the 
truth of which is diſputed by no man. 
Why the organs of man's body mult be 
diſpoſed in ſuch a particular manner for 
the ſoul to operate, and exert herſelf in 
it; and why, upon an indiſpoſition of 
any of theſe organs, ſhe 5 to ope- 
rate, and the animal life expires, is what 
no one, in his ſenſes, will pretend to 
account for, and yet no one, in his 
ſenſes, will pretend to deny, Why the 
compoſition and ſtructure of an human 
body only, makes it a fit and proper ſeat 
for a rational ſoul; and why the bodies 
of brutes are not as capable of receiving 
it as ours, is as unaccountable to our 
reaſon, as it is evident to our experi- 
Ence, F 

In a word, the whole face of nature 
is an obſcure myſtery to us. Whereyer 


we turn our reflections, we meet with 


difficulties we cannot ſolve ; but which, 
however, cannot hinder our beltef of the 
things themſelves. Human reaſon, there- 


fore, cannot be deemed the ultimate rule 


or-judge in matters of faith ; and it can 


be no objection to any truth, that we 


do not fully comprehend it, becauſe in 
theſe, and many more inſtances which 
might be produced, we find ourſelves ne- 
cellitated to believe many things, which 
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the reaſon of man can in no wiſe com- 
prehend. 

"Thirdly, The incomprehenſibility of 
any doctrine by our reaſon, can be no 
valid excuſe for our diſbelieving and re- 


jecting it, becauſe God, doubtleſs, may, 


and in fact doth require from us the 
belief of other propoſitions, which are 
as much above our reaſon, as theſe doc- 
trines are alleged to be. I ſay, above 
our reaſon ; becauſe, as I have ſhewn 
already, God cannot require us to be- 
lieve a thing contrary to reaſon; for 
that were inconliſtent with his veracity. 
But, I can ſee no cauſe, why he may 
not juſtly require of us the belief of 
ſome truths which are above our reaſon, 
as trials of our faith, and evidences of 
our ſubmiſſion to him, 

The faculty of reaſon we enjoy by 
his gitt. Our perfections are all of his 
conferring ; and where nothing is re- 
quired repugnant to theſe, it can be no 
hard dealing, on the part of God, to 
demand a Path from us. It cannot be 
thought inconſiſtent with his wiſdom, or 
other infinite perfections, to impart to 
men ſome certain truths, without let- 
ting them into the exact knowledge of 
the ways and manners in which to ac- 
count for them. Nor can it be any re- 
flection on the goodneſs of God, to ad- 
mit us into ſome knowledge, without 
letting us into all. 

Shall we deny what we do really un- 


derſtand upon a certain ſubject, becauſe 


we underſtand no more, or not all of it? 
God may, doubtleſs, reveal to us what 
truths he pleaſes: and ſuch as he does 
reveal, we are concerned to receive, 
though the things themſelves are above 
the compaſs of our reaſon. 

And, as God may do this, ſo in fact 
it is evident he hath done it ; there bein 
many truths paring to the nature and 
exiſtence of God, which our reaſon itſelf 
can demonſtrate to be true, and which, 
therefore, are univerſally received; but 
yet, the manner of which 1s altogether 
as unaccountable to our reaſon, as any 
of the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. 

The eternity, and other attributes of 
the godhead are of this kind, It is de- 


monſtrable that ſamething muſt be eter- 


nal; becauſe, otherwiſe it were impoſ- 
fible, that any thing could have been 
brought into 1 at all. Let, who- 
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ſurmountable. 


That a being, which 


hath exiſted from all eternity, is even 


now as new. as ever it was, and aſter in- 
finite ages to come, will be no older than 
now it is; exiſtence without duration; 
and continuance in being, without ſuc- 
ceſſion of time, are things vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to our reaſon ; and which yet, by 
the ſame faculty of reaſon we are capable 
of demonſtrating. 

Omnipreſence, without extenſion ; and 
a certain fore-knowledge of future con- 
. A without laying free agents 
under a neceſſity of action, are diſficul- 
ties which excecd our comprehenſions, 
and which yet our very reaſon obliges us 
to believe. 

The perfections of the divine nature 
we know to be infinite; and therefore 
muſt believe them ſuch: but to endea- 
your to comprehend them by our finite 
capacities, is, at firſt view, ridiculous. 

In a word, the chief uſe of reaſon in 
enquiries about faith, is, to examine, in 
the firſt place, whether the revelation 
carries the marks of divine authority; 
and, in the next place, whether the pro- 
poſition advanced, be contained in that 
revelation. When we are ſatisfied of 
theſe two, reaſon hath nothing farther 
to do. We are then obliged to believe, 
though we cannot comprehend ; fince we 
have aſſurance, that the doctrine is re- 
vealed by God, who can neither deceive, 
nor be deceived. | 

Hitherto I have maintained my firſt 
propaſition, againſt thoſe who have at- 
tributed too much to our reaſon ; and 
have ſhewn, that reaſon is not the ulti- 
mate judge of all doctrines; that all 
truths are not ta be meaſured by our 
narrow comprehenſions; that the incom- 
prehenſibility of a doctrine, is no valid 
objection againſt our admitting and em- 
bracing it; and that for chele reaſons; 


becauſe our comprchenſions are confeſ- 


ſedly narrow; we receive truths in na- 
tural knowledge, which no man can 
ſolve; and we admit the natural notions 


of God, and of his attributes, Which 


are evidently as inexplicable as any doc- 
trines of revealed religion. 1 
1 go on now to my ſecond general 


head, in which Lam to evince, (2gainft 
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ever will undertake to ſolve all the diffi- 
culties that may be ſtarted about eter- 
nity, will find himſelf under a Tiſk un- 
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thoſe who attribute too little to reaſon,) 
that reaſon 1s highly ſerviceable to the 
intereſts of religion, and, in truth, the 
great ſupporter of it. 


Too fond an opinion of the merit of 
faith, and a miſtaken ſuppoſal that ſome 


of the myſteries of our religion are in- 


conſiſtent with, and repugnant to, rea- 
ſon, hath induced ſome Chriſtians, (par- 
ticularly thoſe of the church of Rome,) 
to diſcard the uſe of reaſon in all mat- 
ters of faith; to aſſert, that it hath no- 
thing to do in religion; and that it is 
not to be heard in any diſquiſitions on 
that ſubject. l 

But, this aſſertion is ſurely the higheſt 
indignity that can be put on our faith: 
for, it ſuppoſes that we admit ſome 
things for truths, which are contradic- 
tory to our r-aſon, which no one is ca- 
pable of doing who thinks and reaſons at 
all. But, this is not the only ill conſe- 
quences, which that church hath been led 
into by a blind reſignation of reaſon. 
It is this unhappy perſuaſion, that hath 
introduced among them ſeveral abſurdi- 
tics, (0: which Tranſubſtantiation ma 
be called the ee which they obſti- 
nately retain as articles of faith; though 
they bear a plain repugnancy, both to 
right reaſon, and to our outward ſenſes. 

I have already, under the former head 
of this diſcourſe, in ſome meaſure, done 
juſtice to this noble faculty of reaſon, 
by aſſerting, that all religion is ulti- 
mately founded on reaſon; that we em- 
brace the Chriſtian revelation itſelf upon 
the grounds of reaſon; that we admit 
nothing, as of faith, farther than we 
have reaſon ſo to do; nay, that it is 
not without reaſon, that we embrace 
even the myſteries of our religion, (the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Doctrine 
of God's Decrees, and the like,) which, 
though they cannot be comprehended, or 
fully explained by reaſon, are yet em- 
braced by us, as parts of that revelation, 
whoſe divine authority is confirmed by 
arguments from reaſon. We admit the 
ſuffrage of- reaſon in all things, where 
reaſon can be.a competent Judge, 'and be 
rightly informed: and we diſown it no 
farther, than where itſelf falls ſhort, and 
is, from the very nature of things, inca- 
pable of judging. In every other part 


ot religion, we admit her determination; 
we even appeal to her; and by her teſt, 
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rightly underſtood, and within proper 
bounds, we are content either to ſtand or 
fall. For the neceſſity, therefore, of 
uſing reaſon in matters of religion, I 
ſhall produce the following arguments : 

Firſt, Reaſon, as I ſaid, is neceſſary, 
not only for our ſatisfaction, that the 
Chriſtian revelation itſelf is derived from 
God ; but alſo, to our finding out and 
diſcovering the ſeveral particular doc- 
trines contained therein. It is ſolely by 
the uſe of our reaſon on the * 
that we arrive at the knowledge of what 
they contain. It is by comparing one 
paſſage of ſcripture with another; by 
illuſtrating text by text ; by judging 
from thence of their import and ſenſe ; 
and by drawing conſequences from them, 
(all which actions are the proper buſi- 
neſs and exerciſe of reaſon,) that we 
find the ſeveral truths which we are 
obliged to believe. The whole complex 
of our religion, and the ſeveral doctrines 
it propoſes to us, are not ſet down in 
holy ſcripture in ſo many expreſs words, 
or ſummed up in a number of particular 

ropoſitions; but we attain the know- 
|edze of ſome of them, by reaſoning 
from ſeveral ſcattered paſſages ; by draw- 
ing nice deductions and conſequences 
and by inferring ſome truths from others 
more explicitly declared. 

This uſe of our rational faculties 1s 
what no ſober man can oppoſe. Nay, 
the greateſt adverſaries of reaſon in re- 
ligion do thus far, at leaſt, make uſe of 
their reaſon. Nay, in ſome parts of re- 
ligion, we juſtly call in the aſſiſtance of 
philoſophy itſelf, and confute gainſayers 
from natural knowledge. Thus, we re- 
fer an Atheiſt for his conviction, to the 
creation of the world, to the works of 
God's hands; and from the greatneſs, 
the power, the wiſdom therein mani- 
felted, we Tationally infer the exiſtence 
of a God, Thoſe who deny a Provi- 
dence, we refer to the regularity, and 
wiſe management, which appear to 
our obſervation” in the diſpenſation of 
nature. The modern Sadducees, thoſe 
who deny ſpiritual ſubſtances, we refute, 
by evincing from principles of philoſo- 
phy, that mere matter and motion can- 
not account for thought and reflection. 
The ſame uſe of right reaſon enables us 
to overturn ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm ; 
into both which men are cafily betrayed, 
When they have parted with the guid- 
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feedeth the ravens, 


Log 
ance of reaſon. In ſo many reſpects is 
reaſon of ſervice to religion, both as to 
the diſcovering truth, and the preſerving 
us in the confeſſion of it. 

Secondly, For the free uſe of reaſon 
in religion, we have the command of 
God himſelf, the practice of our Sa- 
viour, and the injunction of his apoſ- 
tles. In the firſt chapter of Iſaiah, 
verſe the eighteenth, God calls the re- 
bellious Iſraelites to reaſon with him. 
Come now, ſaith he, and let us reaſon to- 
gether. He appeals to their own un- 
derſtandings for the vanity of idols; and 
leaves it to their judgments to deter- 
mine concerning the equality of his 
ways, and theiniquity of th eir own. 

In the New Teſtament, our Saviour, 
in his conferences with the Jews upon 
the ſubject of his being the Meſhah, 
always refers his hearers to the writings 
of the prophets, and their private 
judgements and reaſonings upon them. 
He builds nothing, in that reſpect, upon 
his own ſingle authority, but ſends 
them to Moles and the prophets for 
ſatisfaction that he was the Chriſt. 
Here was a plain appeal to their reaſon, 
in the moſt momentous affair belonging 
to religion: and accordingly as they 
ſhould find theſe ſcriptures to teſtify of 
him, they were to form their judgments 
concerning his pretenſions. In his preſ- 
ſing his diſciples to the performance of 


moral duties, he uſes arguments drawn 


merely from the nature of things. He 


argues againſt anxiety about worldly ne- 
ceſſaries from the conſideration, that God 
that he clotheth the 
graſs of the field; and from thence in- 
fers, that he will take care of man, ſo 
much better than they are. He inſtructs 
them, (Matt. vii. 11.) that our heavenly 
Father will give good things to thoſe that 
aſk him, becauſe earthly parents know how 
to give good gifts to their children; the 
ground of which conſequence is only 
this principle of reaſon, that God 1s 
more gracious and tender to us, than our 
natural parents are. | 

The apoſtle St. Paul commends it in 
the Beræans, that they ſearched the Scrip- 
tures, and examined by their reaſon and 
judgment, whether things were ſo as 
the apoſtles preached them. In another 
place, he bids us examine ourſelves, æuhe- 
ther we be in the faith. He tells the 


Corinthians, that he Hale as unto wiſe 
MR | 8 men, 
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gnen, and he bids them judge what he 
faid. And St. John commands us, to 
try the ſpirits, whether they be of God. 
All theſe paſſages of Scripture are 
founded upon that liberty we are pre- 
ſumed to have, in examining faith by 
our reaſon, in all proper caſes; and con- 
ſequently, we are not debarred of the 
uſe of reaſon in matters of religion. 
Laſtly, Reaſon is of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to us in our religion, by helping us 
m the interpreting re by direct- 
ing us, how to apply the general rules 
of morality, there laid down, to private 


caſes, and the particular circumſtances of 


ourſelves; by ſhewing how to reduce 
mto practice what 1s there delivered in 
theory; by enabling us to draw proper 
and uſeful inferences from the ſeveral 
facts there related: by inſtructing us to 
apply to ourſelves the examples there 
recorded of others; and, by theſe means, 
making ſcripture ſerviceable to, what 
was its only end, the ſalvation of our 
fouls. 

To ſum up the whole in a few words : 
"The uſe of reaſon in revealed religion is 
. briefly this; We are to examine by its 


guidance, whether the revelation be of 


- God's making, and of divine original; 
and then, whether the ſeveral doctrines 
alleged to be contained in it, are real! 

..Adeducible from it or no. All this is to 


be tried by reaſon; and this is its proper 


province. But, when the mind and 
judgment of man is convinced of theſe 
two points, it is thence forward no valid 
objection to any thing therein contained, 


that it is above the compaſs of our rea- 


ſon, —that we cannot fully explain it, 
or that it is incomprehenſible by us; 
becauſe, we are already fatisfied, that 
God hath revealed it; that it is there- 
Fore true; that its incomprehenſibility 
- ought not to weigh with us, bec4uſe we 
admit and believe many other truths, 
both in natural philoſophy, and natural 
religion, which are altogether as much 
above our reaſon, and as inexplicable by 
it, as any doctrine contained in ſcrip- 
ture. Theſe are the occaſions, on which 
we are to follow the repeated directions 
of St. Paul, to Bring our reaſon inte cap- 


divine revelation. 
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I proceed now, in the laſt place, 
briefly to apply, in a doctrinal and a 
practical manner, what hath been ſug- 
geſted and delivered in this whole dil. 


courſe. | 


You have been ſhewn the diſtin& li- 


mits between faith and reaſon ; and have 


been informed of the ill conſequences of 
aſcrihing, either too much, or too little, 
to either of them in matters of religion, 
Let us, therefore, be carcful to keep the 
middle way between theſe two extremes. 
Let us not, with the Romaniſts, diſcard 
reaſon, and give it no place in matters 
of faith, leſt, with them, we are be— 
trayed into ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm: 
nor, on the other hand, let us, with 

ceptics or Jnfidels, advance reaſen fo 
much above her due place, as to reccive 
nothing but hat fhe can fully com- 


prehend, leſt we endanger our faith in 


God's revelation, and rejea the doctrines he 
hath plainly taught us.. Let us be always 
ready, as we are directed in the text, 10 
give an anſwer to every man, that ꝗſteth 
us a _ of the * that is in us : but, 
let theſe reaſons be ſuch, as ſhall, on the 
one hand, be no diſparagement to our 
human faculties, nor, on the other, any 
diſhonour to the word of God. 

To this end, let it be our endeavour 
to inform, and acquaint ourſelves with 
thoſe ſolid foundations, upon which our 
religion is built. Upon this ſearch, we 
ſhall find it a religion, reaſonable in 
itſelf, perfective of human nature, and 


worthy the wiſdom and goodneſs of 


God its author. When we are thus ſa- 
tisfied, Let us hold faſt the profeſſion Hl 


our faith without wavering and withal, 


let us honour it with the exerciſe of ſuch 


moral duties, as ennoble and adorn it. 
Let us follow St. Peter's directions, 
(with which I ſhall-conclude,) in adding 
to our faith virtue, and to virtue Eno au- 
ledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience godli- 
uſt, and 1 godlineſs brotherly bindneſs, 


and to brotherly kindneſs charity. For, if 


theſe things be in ur, and abound, they will 
make us, that we be neither barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 


72 eſus Chriſt, 
tivity, and to ſubmit and ſubject it to oy if 
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SERMON XVII 
By Arcnnisnoe Tirrorsox. 
Of a Trinity in Unity. 


1 TI. ii. 5. 
For there is one God. 


THERE are ſeveral propoſitions contain, 


ed in this and the following verſe ; 
but I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to 
the firſt, namely, that there is one God, 
and but one ; there is none other God but 
one, Moſes makes the unity of the di- 
vine nature, to be the foundation of the 
natural law, as well as of the Jewiſh 
religion; the Lord he is one God, and 
there is none beſides him. This the pro- 
phet Iſaiah alſo perpetually declares in 
oppoſition to polytheiſm, and that varie- 
ty of gods which prevailed among the 
Heathens. I am the firſt, and I am the 
{af and beſides me there is no God. Is 
there any God beſides me? There is no 
God, 1 know not any. He whoſe know- 
ledge is infinite, knows no other God; 
and our bleſſed Saviour makes this the 
fundamental article of all religion, and 
the knowledge thereof neceſſary to every 
man's ſalvation ; this is life eternal, to 
know thee the only true God. _ | 

The unity of the divine nature is a no- 
tion wherein the greateſt and wiſeſt part 
of mankind did k 49 s agree; and may 
therefore reaſonably preſumed to be 
either natural, or to have ſprung from 
ſome original tradition delivered down 
from the firſt parents of mankind ; I 
mean, that there is one ſupreme Being, 
the author and cauſe of all things, whom 
the ancient Heathen poets called the fa- 
ther of gods and men. Ariſtotle thus de- 
fines God; „ the eternal and moſt ex- 
cellent, or beſt of all living beings. And 
this notion of one ſupreme Being per- 
fectly agrees with that exact harmony, 
which appears in the frame and goyern- 
ment of the world, wherein we ee all 
things conſpiring to one end, and conti- 
nuing in one uniform order and courſe; 
and this in reaſon can only be aſcribed to 
one conſtant and uniform cauſe, and 
which, to a conſidering man, plainly 
proves, that all things are made aud go- 
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verned by that one erfuł principley/ 
that — and wiſe So, which we 5 
God. But though the generality of 
mankind had a notion of one ſupreme 
God, yet the idolatry of the Heathen 
evidently ſhews, that afterwards this no- 
tion was greatly corrupted, and degene- 
rated into an en of a plurality 
of Gods. However, reaſon aſſures us 
there can be no more than one God, and 
who being of infinite perfection, is as 
ſufficient as ten thouſand deities, could ſo 
many exiſt. But notwithſtanding the 
multitude of deities, which the fond ſu- 
erſtition of men had formed to them- 
Nees, yet the wiſer Heathens, ſuch as 
Socrates, Plato, Tully, and others, pre- 
ſerved a true notion of “ one ſupreme 
God, whom they defined to be an infi- 
nite ſpirit, pure 5 all matter, and free 
from all imperfection.” Tertullian ob- 
ſerves, that even when idolatry had much 
obſcured the glory of the ſovereign deity, 
yet the greater part of mankind, in their 
common forms of ſpecch, did {till appro- 
riate the name of God in a more pecu- 
liar manner to one; “ ſaying, if God 
grant, if God pleaſe,” and the like. So 
that there is ſufficient reaſon to believe, 
that the unity of the divine nature, or 
the notion of one ſupreme God, creator 
and governor of the world, was the pri- 
mitive and general ſentiment of man- 
kind; and that polytheiſm and idolatry 
were a corruption and degeneracy from 
the original notion which men had con- 
cerning God; as the ſcripture hiſtory 
doth fully declare and teſtify. But then 
it ſhould be obſerved, that whatever may 
be ſaid of the Heathen idolatry by way 
of extenuation, in behalf of ſome few of 
the wiſer and more devout among them, 
yet the generality were notoriouſly guilty, 
both of believing more gods, and of wor- 
ſhipping falſe gods: and this muſt needs 
be a very great crime, fince the ſcripture 
aſſures us — jealous God is in this caſe, 
and that he will not give his glory to an- 
other, nor his praiſe to graven images, 
We ſhould not ſo much as uſe ſenſible 
images to remind us of God, left devout, 
ignorants, ſeeing the worſhip paid by 
wiſe men towards an idol, ſhould termi- 
nate their worſhip to the Deity itſelf, 
which was certainly the caſe of great part 
of the Heathen world ; and ſurely tholp 
Chriſtians are in no leſs danger of idola- 
try, who pay a veneration to images, by 
* kneeling 
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&dheeting down and praying before them; 


or rather they are more inexcuſable, be- 
i they offend againſt a much clearer 
ight. 

1 ſhall now proceed to ſhew how agree- 
able this principle, that there is but one 
God, is to the common reaſon of man- 
kind, to the cleareſt and moſt eſſential 
notions we have of God. And this will 
appear, firſt, by conſidering the moſt ef- 
ſential perfections of the divine nature. 
Secondly, from the inconſiſtency and im- 
poſſibility, the great abſurdity and incon- 
venience of tuppoling more gods than 
one. 

Firſt, by conſidering the moſt eſſential 
erfections of the divine nature. Ab- 
lute perfection, which we aſcribe to 
God, neceſſarily ſuppoſes unity; becauſe 
it is eſſential to the notion of an abſolute 
perfect being, that all perfection ſhould 
meet and be united in fuch a being: but 
to imagine more gods, ſome pertections 
in one, ſome in another, deſtroys the 
moſt eſſential notion men have of God, 
that he is a being abſolutely perfect : for 
to ſuppoſe ſome perfections in one God, 
which are not in another, is to ſuppoſe 
God wanting in ſome poſſible perfection; 
which is a contradiction to the moſt na- 
tural notion we have of God, that he is a 
being in whom all perfections center. 
But if there are more gods than one, 
each of whom hath all poſſible perſections 
united in him, then all but one would be 
needleſs, and conſequently this cannot 
be, ſince neceſſary exiſtence is eſſentlal to 
the Deity; and therefore, if only one 
God is neceſſary, there can be no more, 
Secondly, from the inconſiſtency and 
impoſſibility, the great abſurdity and in- 
conveniency of the contrary, For exam- 
le, ſuppoſe there were two gods, (and 
if two there may be a million,) either 
theſe two would be equal and alike in all 
rfections, or they would not; if equal 
and alike in all things, then one would 
be needleſs; and if one, why not the 
other? they being ſuppoſed to be per- 
fectly alike. And then there would be 
no neceſſity for the being of God, and 
yet all agree that neceſſary exiſtence is 
eſſential to the notion of God. But if 
they are unequal, one of them inferior 
to, and leſs perfect than the other, that 
which is ſo could not be God, becauſe he 
would not have all perfection. So that 


view it in what light we will, the notion 
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of more gods than one, 1s by its own re. 
1 deſtructive of itſelf. 

ut before I apply this doctrine of the 
unity of God, I mult endeavour to re- 
move one difficulty, concerning the doc. 
trine of the bleſſed Trinity, or of three 
real differences, or diſtin& perſons, in 
one and the ſame nature though 
this is not a difficulty peculiar only to 
the Chriſtian religion, as hath been in- 
conſiderately thought; fince long before 
Chriſtianity appeared, there was an an- 
cient tradition, both among Jews and 
Heathens, concerning three real differ- 
ences or diſtinctions in the divine nature, 
nearly reſembling the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as I ſhall preſently more fully 
ſhew : yet it cannot be demed, but that 
this difliculty in a more particular man- 
ner affects the Chriſtian religion; as 
thoſe who believe a Trinity do alſo be- 
heve there is but one God. But ſome will 
ſay, how can this poſſibly conſiſt with 
the doctrine of Chriſtians concerning the 
Trinity ; God the Father, Son, and Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, to each of whom they attri- 
bute by authority of ſcripture, the moſt 
incommunicable properties and perfec- 
tions of the divine nature ? And what 1s 
tius but to affirm that there are three 
gods ? For the clegring of this difficulty, 
I ſhall briefly offer theſe following conſi- 
derations. 

Let it then be well conſidered, that 
there is a wide difference between the 
nice ſpeculations of the ſchools, beyond 
what is revealed concerning the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and what the ſcripture 
only teaches and aſſerts of this myſtery. 
For it cannot be denied but that tlie 
ſchoolmen, who wrought great part of 
divinity out of their own brain, as ſpi- 
ders do cobwebs out of their own bowels, 
have ſtarted a thouſand ſubtleties about. 
this myſtery, ſuch as no Chriſtian need 
trouble his head with, much leſs to be- 
lieve them. The modelty of Chriſtians 
1s contented in divine myſteries, to know 
what God hath revealed concerning 
them, without' having- the curioſity. of 
being wiſe above what is written. They 
acknowledge, that the doctrine. of the 
Trinity, even as it is aſſerted in. ſerip- 
ture, is ſtill a great myſtery, and ſo im- 
perfectly revealed, as in a great meaſure 
to be incomprehenſible by human reaſon, 
And therefore I dare: not give particular 
explication of his- great myſtery by the 
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ſtrength of reaſon, knowing the difficul- 
ty and danger, and my own inſufficiency 
to attempt it. To ſhew the credibility 
of the thing, from the authority of 
ſeripture, without deſcending to a more 
particular explication than ſcripture hath 
given, will ſurely be enough; leſt by en- 
deavouring to clear the difficulties alrea- 
dy ſtarted, new ones ſhould be raiſcd, 
harder to be removed. Firmly to be- 
lieve what God hath thought fit to de- 
clare in this matter, is neceſſary for us, 
though we do not perfectly comprehend 
all he hath revealed concerning it. For 
in ſuch caſes an implicit faith is very 
commendable; I mean to believe what- 
ever we are ſufficiently aſſured God hath 
revealed, though we do not fully under- 
ſtand the meaning of ſuch revelations. 
Thus every man who belizves the holy 
{criptures to be a divine revelation, doth 
alſo implicitly believe the prophetical 
books of ſcripture, and ſeveral obſcure 
expreſhons in thoſe books, though he 
does not particularly underſtand the 
meaning of all the predictions and ex- 
preſſions contained in them. And there 
are many good Chriſtians that do not be- 
lieve and comprehend the myſteries of 
faith nicely enough to approve them- 
{elves to a ſcholaſtical judge of controver- 
ſies; who yet, if they heartily embrace 
the doctrines which are clearly revealed 
in ſcripture, and live up to the plain 
precepts of the Chriſtian religion, will, I 
doubt not, be very well approved of, by 
the great, juſt, and infallible Judge of 
the world. - As to the words Trinity and 
Perſon, though the former is not to be 
found in ſcripture, nor the latter is there 
expreſsly applied to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, yet theſe. three are there 
ſpoken of, with as much diſtinction from 
one another, as we can ſpeak of three 
ſeveral perſons ; and it will be difficult to 


find a more convenient word, whereby to 


expreſs the diſtinction of the three; for 
which reaſon I ſee no juſt cauſe to quar- 
rel at theſe terms, ſo as we mean thereby 
no more nor leſs, than what the ſcripture 
lays in other words. | 

It deſerves further to be conſidered, 
that there has been a very ancient tradi- 
tion, concerning three real differences or 
diſtinctions in the divine nature, nearly 
reſembling the Chriſtian doctrine of tlie 
The Jews had this notion; 
who diſtinguiſned the word of God, and 
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the holy ſpirit of God, from him who. 
was abſolutely called God, whom they 
looked on as the firſt principle of all 
things. 

And among the Heathen, Plato, who 
probably had this notion from the Jews, 
made three diſtinctions in the Deity, by 
the names of eſſential goodneſs, mind, 
and ſpirit. So that whatever objections 
this matter may be liable to, neither the 
Jews nor Plato have reaſon to object it to 
us Chriſtians; eſpecially ſince they pre- 
tend no other ground for it, than either 
their own reaſon, or ancient tradition; 
whereas we Chriſtians appeal to a divine 
revelation for what we believe in this 
matter, and which we believe ſingly on 
that account. And it is very remark- 
able, that the ſcriptures deliver this doc- 
trine of the Trinity without the leaſt 
doubt concerning the unity of the divine 
nature, and conſtantly aſſert, that here 
is but one God. In thoſe very texts 
which mention theſe three differences, the 
unity of the divine nature is expteſsly 
aſſerted ; as, there are three that bear re- 
cord in heaven, the father, the word, and 
the ſpirit ; and theſe three are ne. Nor 
can a plurality of gods be inferred from 
this myſtery, as the ſame is delivered in 
ſcripture, without making the ſcripture. 
groſsly to contradict itſelf ; and if either 
councils, fathers, or ſchoolmen, have ſo 
explained this myitery as to give any juſt 

round or plauſible colour for ſuch an 
inference, let the blame fall where it is 
due, and not be charged on the holy 
ſcriptures ; but rather, let God be true, 
and every man a har. : 

Let it alſo be conſidered; that it 1s 
not repugnant to reaſon, to believe ſome _ 
things which are incomprehenſible by 
our reaſon, provided we have ſufficient 
ground for the belief of them: eſpecially 
as to what concerns God, whoſe nature 
is incomprehenſible, when he hath cer- 
tainly revealed them. We need not won- 
der that theſe differences in the Deity are 
incomprehenſible, by our finite under-. 
ſtandings, when the divine nature itſelf is 
ſo; and yet the belief of that is the” 
foundation of all religion. There are 
many things in nature which we cannot 
comprehend how they are or can be; as 
the certainty of matter how the parts 
hang ſo faſt together, that they are often” 
very hard to be parted; or how the ſmall 
ſeeds of things contain the whole * F 
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and nature of the things from whence 
they proceed, and into which they gra- 
dually grow ; and yet this is common to 
our ſight and knowledge. There are 
alſo many things in ourſelves, which we 
know not how they are done and per- 
formed ; as the vital union of ſoul and 
body. Who can imagine by what means 
a ſpirit is ſo cloſely united to a material 
body as not to be parted without great 
force and vrolence offered to nature ? 'The 
fame may be ſaid of our ſeveral faculties 
of ſenſe and — mg: of memory and 
reaſon, and the liberty of our wills; and 
yet we certainly find all theſe in ourſelves, 
though we cannot comprehend or explain 
the manner in which the ſeveral opera- 
tions of them are performed; much leſs 
can we expect to comprehend the infinite 
nature and perfection of God, who is 
certainly the greateſt myſtery of all others, 
and whoſe natnre and manner of exiſtence 
are both incomprehenſible by human un- 
derſtanding. And the reaſon of this 1s 
evident, becauſe God is infinite, and our 
knowledge is but finite; and yet no ſober 
man ever thought this a good reaſon to 
call the being of God in queſtion. The 
fame may be ſaid of God's certain know- 
ledge of future contingencies, which de- 
dend on the uncertain wills of free agents; 
it being utterly inconceivable, how any 
underſtanding can certainly before-hand 
know that which depends on another's 
free will; and yet the ſcripture not only 
attributes this fore-knowledge to God, 
but gives us plain inſtances of God's fore- 
telling ſuch things many ages before it 
happened, as could not come to paſs but 
by the ſins of men, in which God can 
have no hand, though he permits it. Such 
was the memorable event of the death of 
Chriſt, who was by wicked hands cruci- 
fied and ſlain, and which is ſaid to. have 
happened according to the determinate 
fore-knowledge of God, foretold by him 
many . years before. Both ſcrip- 
ture and natural reaſon aſcribe this power 
and perfection to the divine nature, and 
yet it would pvzzle the greateſt philoſo- 
phy, to determine how any knowledge 
can infallibly foreſee an event, through un- 
certain contingent cauſes, | 
Again, what is more inconceivable 
than how a thing ſhould be of itſelf, with- 
out any cauſe of its being? And yet our 
reaſon compels us to acknowledge this ; 


becauſe we certainly ſee that ſomething is, 


*- 
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which either muſt have been of itſelf, 


without a cauſe; or elſe ſomething that 
we do not ſee, muſt have been of itſelf, 
and alſo made all other things. It is by 
this reaſoning we are forced to acknow- 
ledge a Deity, the mind of man being 
able to find no reſt but in the acknow- 
ledgment of one eternal and wiſe mind, 
as the firſt principal cauſe of all other 
things ; and this principal is what man- 
kind by general conſent call God. 80 
that God hath laid a ſure foundation to 
acknowledge his being in the reaſon of 
our minds. And though it is extremely 


difficult to conceive how any thing can be 


of itſelf, yet neceſſity obliges us to ac- 
knowledge it; and this once granted, 
our reaſon, tried by trying other ways, 
is forced to join with the general appre- 
henſion and belief of mankind concerning 
a Deity. Thus it appears by ſeveral in- 
ſtances, that it 1s not repugnant to rea- 
ſon, to believe the exiſtence of many 
things, whereof we cannot give any parti- 
cular and diſtin account; much leſs is 
it contrary to reaſon to believe what we 
are well aſſured God hath declared con- 
cerning himſelf, though it ſhould be in- 
comprehenſible to our reaſon. This is 
the preſent caſe : we are ſufficiently aſ- 
fared the ſcriptures are a divine revela- 
tion, and that this myſtery of the Frini- 
ty is therein declared. That we cannot 
comprehend it, is no ſufficient reaſon not 
to believe it ; for if it was, then no man 
ought to believe there is a God, his na- 
ture being certainly incomprehenſible. 
But many arguments from natural reaſon 
aſſure us, there it a God; and that he is 
incomprehenſible ; and to believe him ſo, 
does not leſſen our belief of his being. In 
like manner, divine revelation teaches us 
the truth of this doctrine of the Trinity, 
and if we cannot comprehend it, that is 
not reaſon for us to diſbelieve it. A man 
cannot deny what he ſees, though it be 
ſomething which he cannot comprehend. 
It ought then to ſatisfy us, that we have 
ſufficient evidence of this doctrine's being 
delivered in ſcripture, free from contra- 
diction ;- without pretending to compre- 
hend what is infinite, or to know all the 
real differences that are conſiſtent with the 
my of an Nr NN - to be _ 
to explain this myſtery, by any ſimi- 

Rabe taken from finite 24. 7 
And here I beg leave to conſider an 
objection made by the church of Rome, 
| namely, 
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liebe in the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
ought to receive that of tranſubſtantia- 
tion. A doctrine the moſt 1 
abſurd, of all that ever was invented. 
But there is by no means equal reaſon, to 
receive or reject theſe two doctrines, of 
the Trinity and tranſubſtantiation. 

Firſt, there is not equal reaſon for the 
belief of theſe two doctrines, by any evi- 
dence and proof from ſcripture ; it being 
no more evident from thence, that the 
facramental bread is ſubſtantially changed 
into Chriſt's natural body, by virtue of 
thoſe words, this is my body ; than that 
Chriſt is changed into a vine, dr a rock, 
by virtue of thoſe words which call him a 
vine or a rock; or, that the Chriſtian 
church is ſubſtantially changed into the 
natural body of Chrift, becauſe it is ex- 

reſsly ſaid of the church, that it is his 
body. Beſides, ſeveral of their own 
writers confeſs that tranſubſtantiation 'can 
neither be directly proved, nor neceſſarily 
concluded from ſcripture ; but this the 
writers of the Chriſtian church did never 
acknowledge concerning the Trinity and 
the divinity of Chriſt, but have always 
appealed to the clear and undeniable teſ- 
timonies of ſcripture for the proof of 
theſe doctrines. The force then of the 
objection amounts to this; that if we 
muſt believe the greateſt abſurdity, though 
we cannot comprehend it, then we mult 
by the ſame was believe the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity, though we have no divine reve- 
lation concerning it. And if this be 
their meaning, we cannot nt what 
they would have, becauſe there is not 
equal reaſon to believe two things, for 
one of which there is good proof, but 
none for the other. 

Secondly, Neither is there equal reaſon 
for rejecting theſe two doctrines ; either 
becauſe they are equally incomprehenſi- 
ble, or equally abſurd and contradictory. 
I have already ſhewn there is no reaſon to 
reject a doctrine becauſe it is incompre- 
henſible; and I hope it will not be ſaid, 
that we may as well deny the being of a 
God, becauſe it is incomprehenſible 
our reaſon, as deny tranfubſtantiation, 


becauſe it evidently contradicts our ſenſes, 


Nor are theſe two doctrines equally abſurd 
and contradictory ; ſo far from it, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as delivered 


in the ſcriptures, and herein before ex- 


Plained, path ne abſurdity or contradie- 
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namely, that by the ſame reaſon we be- 


tion, either involved in, or conſequent to 
it; but the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation 
is full of both. But ſuppoſe there even 
was ſome appearance of abſurdity and 
contradiction in the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, as delivered in ſcripture, muſt we 
therefore believe a doctrine that is not 
there revealed, and which is not only ab- 
ſurd, and contradictory to ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, but what at once deſtroys all manner 
of certainty ? The prieſts of Baal did not 
half ſo much deſerve to be expoſed by the 
prophet for their ſuperſtition and folly, 
as the prieſts of the church of Rome do, 
for this ſenſeleſs, ſtupid doctrine of theirs, 
with a hard name. 

The practical inferences which I ſhall 
make from this doctrine of the unity of 
the divine nature, ſhall be the ſame that 
God himſelf made by Moſes. Hear, 0 
Iſrael, the Lord thy God is one Lord; and 
thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy flrength 
and thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as fe: 
So that according to our Saviour, the 
whole duty of man, namely, the love of 
God, and of our neighbour, is founded 
in the unity of the divine nature, _ 

Firſt, the love of God; the Lord thy 
God is one Lord, therefore thou ſhalt love 
him with all thy heart, &c. this is the 


firſt and great commandment ; comprehend- 


ing all the duties of the firſt table; that is, 
we ſhould ſerve him only, and pay no re- 
ligious worſhſp to any but him; for God 
being but one, we can rightly give reli- 
gious worſhip to none but him: and 
among all the parts of religious worſhip, 
ſolemn invocation and prayer is peculiar! 

appropriated to the Deity ; becauſe he is 
ever preſent to know our defires and 
wants, and always able to ſupply them. 
We may alſo infer from the unity of the 
divine nature, that we ſhould not worſhip 
God by any image or repreſentation z 
becauſe he is a ſingular being, and no- 
thing can be like, or fit to be compared 
to him: To whom will ye liken me, ſaith 
the Lord, and make me equal ? And there- 


fore with no diſtinction whatever can it 


be lawſul to give any part of religious 


worſhip to any but God; becauſe him 


only we believe to be God. 

Secondly, 'The love of our neighbour is 
alſo founded in the unity of the divine 
nature, and may be inferred from it. 
The, Lord thy God is one Lord, mag 
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thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 
T here is one God and father of all; hath 
not one God created us? IWhy do we then 
deal treacherouſly every man againſt his 
brother? When therefore we fee great 
enmity and hatred amongſt men, ſad di- 
viſions and animoſities among Chriltians, 
we may not only aſk St. Paul's queſtion, 
is Chriſt divided ? but alſo, is God di- 
vided? Is there not one God, and are 
not we his offspring? Are not we all the 
ſons of Adam, who was the ſon of God? 
ſo that originally all are equal: and this 
equality, that we are all God's creatures 
and image, and that the one only God 1s 
the father of us all, is a more real ground 
of mutual love, peace, and equity, in our 
dealings with one another, than any of 
thoſe petty differences and diſtinctions of 
ſtrong and weak, rich and poor, wiſe and 
fooliſh, baſe and honourable, can be to 
encourage men to any thing of inſolence, 
injuſtice, and diſhoneſt dealing. Becauſe 
that wherein we all agree, namely, that 
we are the creatures and children of 
God, and one common father, is eſſential 
and conſtant; but ſuch things as we 
differ in, are accidental and mutable, and 
happen to one another by turns. 
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By Bis nor STILLINGFLEET. 


The Incarnation of Chriſt agreeable 
to natural Reaſon. 


Joux, iii. 17. 


For God ſent not his Son into the world, to 
condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be ſaved. 


unk pfalmiſt, meditating on God's 
providence to ILY could not 

but with aſtoniſhment ſay, Lord, what ts 
man, that thou art mindful of him, and the 
fon of man that thou ſo regardeſt him ! 
Indeed, what is man! but a maſs of 
vanity and diſorder ; weak in his judg- 
ments, wilful in his paſſions, uncertain in 
his judgments, wilful in his worſt in- 
clinations, and with difficulty brought to 
underſtand and purſue his trueſt intereſt ? 
What is ſuch a creature as this, that a 


God infinitely wiſe and powerful, far 


above our thoughts and ſervices, ſhould 
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be concerned about him, and interfere 
with the low trifling affairs of mankind? 
But ſuch is God's goodneſs and conde. 
ſcenſion, that he humbles himſelf, not 
only to inſpect, but to govern the things 
that are done upon earth. But what is 
man that he ſhould viſit him, not with 
the mere demonſtrations of kindneſs, 
which other creatures alſo experience ; 
but that God ſhould viſit him, by ſending 
his Son into the world, that the world 
through him might be ſaved? and this 
when mankind had moſt heinouſly of. 
fended God by their ſins, and deſerved to 
be for ever rejected and forgotten by him. 
This as far exceeds our imaginations as 
deſerts; and 1s ſo wonderful, that ſome 
make it a pretence for infidelity, as being 
an inſtance of mercy too great to be be- 
lieved. 

The ſceptics of our age are ever ca- 
villing againſt matters of revelation, more 
eſpecially at this fundamental article of 
our Saviour's incarnation. For ſuppoſe, 
ſay they, God intended to offer terms 
of ſalvation to mankind, yet this might 
be done without ſending the Son of God 
into the world. 
methods to effect this, than by the incar- 
nation and crucifixion of his Son? Is it 
not more credible, that God ſhould for- 
give ſin without any atonement, than ſend 
his Son to be a ſacrifice of propitiation to 
himſelf? Is it not enough for us to be- 
lieve all the principles of natural reli- 
gion; for we own a God and providence, 
a life to come, rewards and puniſhments; 
but why muſt our faith be loaded with 
incredible myſteries, to believe the Son 
of God's coming into the world in ſuch 
manner as 1s deſcribed by the Evange- 
liſts? This, ſo far from being a kind- 
neſs to the world, makes the condition 
of ſalvation much harder, if we muſt be- 
lieve what is ſo impoſlible, and difficult to 
be reconciled with the natural principles 
of reaſon and religion.” I will not diſ- 
pute whether this zeal for natural reli- 
gion, is real or pretended, but ſhall en- 
deavour to make it appear that who- 
ever embraces. the principles of naturab 
religion, can have no reaſon to reject 
thole of the Chriſtian, even as to this arti- 
cle of God's ſending his Son into the 
world, at which they ſeem moſt tq 
ſtumble. 5 | 


that the Chriſtian religion not only ſup- 


poſes, 
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poſes, but improves, refines, eſtabliſhes 
and enforces the general and moſt allowed 

rinciples of natural religion; as-to the 
being of God and he. we the moſt 
agreeable way of worſhip, the nature and 
kinds of moral duties, the rewards and 
puniſhments of another world; ſince no 
one can deny that the Chriſtian religion 
is very exact and particular intheſe things, 
above any other inſtitution whatever; 
and therefore there is far leſs reaſon to 
quarrel with Chriſtianity, than any other 
religion. Let our ſceptics view the un- 
chriſtian world, and they will find ſuch 
foohſh notions, vain ſuperſtitions, inco- 
herent fables, and immoral practices al- 
lowed by their ſeveral religions, as to 
make a conſidering man wonder, how the 
notion of religion could be ſo debaſed 
among men. Let them examine former 
ages, and they will find falſe gods, and 
falſe worſhip eſtabliſhed in oppoſition to 
the true; a worſhip perfectly diſagreeable 
to the divine nature, by mean repreſenta- 
tions, impure rites, and barbarous ſacri- 
fices ; ſuch innumerable defects in their 
own principles of morality, as to con- 
jugal ſociety, the rights of property, and 
preſervation of ec alſo ſuch low 
repreſentations of future rewards and pu- 
niſhments, as ſeem more like fables, than 
worthy of any wiſe man's notice and 
regard. But I dare challenge the moſt 
cavilling ſceptic to find any juſt fault 
with the duties of Chriſtianity ; for the 
worſhip of God therein required, 1s pure, 
holy, ſpiritual, very agreeable to divine 
nature and the common reaſon of man- 
kind, The moral precepts of it are clear, 
weighty, and comprehenſive. Thoſe who 
delivered them to us, neither commend 
any vice, nor fink the reputation of any 
virtue; they never leſſen our duties to 


God, or to one another; all the com- 


plaint is, that the precepts are too ſtrict, 
ſevere, and difficult for mankind to prac- 
tiſe. But is th's an objection againſt our 
religion? or not rather againſt mankind ? 
We hope the blame then is not to be 


charged on reaſon or religion, that men 


will not underſtand nor reſolve to do their 


duty, but on themſelves. 


It ſhall then be my endeavour to prove, 


that the principles of natural -religion 
make the deſign of God's ſending his 
Son into the world to appear very credi- 
ble, and fit for men of ſenſe and under- 


landing to believe. My reaſons for this 


be the Chriſtian doctrine. 
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are; firſt, that the great end of Chriſt's 


_— into the world, was the falva- 
tion of mankind, and this is moſt agree- 
able to God's infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs, Whoever believes a God, muſt for 
the ſame reaſon be convinced, that he is 
a Being of infinite goodneſs and wiſdom; 
theſe being eſſential and inſeparable at- 
tributes of the divine nature. And ſup- 
poling mankind to be compounded of 
ſoul and body, capable of pleaſure and 
ſatisſaction both in this and another world; 
as having a ſoul of an immortal nature, 
that will for ever ſubſiſt in happineſs or 
miſery after this life; (for otherwiſe fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments will ſignify 
nothing :) the queſtion then is, which is 
moſt agreeable to the infinice wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, either to continue man- 
kind in this low and gloomy region for 
ever, or advance them into a far better 
place and company, there to enjoy noble 
and divine dehghts, not depending on a 
fading dying life, but on the enjoyment - 
of complete and perpetual happineſs both 
of ſoul and body? There can be no com- 
pariſon between theſe things, if they are 
duly and ſeriouſly conſidered. So that 
the ſalvation tendered by the goſpel, is 
the moſt agreeable end, which the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God could contrive for 
the benefit of mankind. But perhaps 
ſome will object, that there is no reaſon 
to hope for, or expect a happineſs, ſo 
tranſcending our deſerts. This objection 
would be the more reaſonable, were we 
to ſuppoſe the rewards of another liſe 
came from any other fountain than God's 
infinite goodneſs, towards thoſe who ſin- 
cerely love and endeavour to pleaſe him, 

though with many failings and imperfee- 
tions, But this is what we maintain to 

And is this. 
repugnant to the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God? What was it, but infinite good- 

neſs, which at firſt gave being to the 

world, made it ſo uſetul and beneficial to 

mankind, and hath preſerved it ever ſince? 

What is it, but infinite goodnefs, that 

ſuffers us to live, and enjoy ſo many com- 

forts of life, after our great and continued 
provocations? Were we to argue from 

our deſerts, it would be impoſlibie to 
juſtify. the wonderful patience of God, 
towards the ſinful race of mankind, who 

have long ſince deſerved to be e 5 
deſtroyed. If we conſider how the juſ- 

tice and holineſs of * is daily pro- 


voked 
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voked to puniſh offenders, and that he 
hath power to execute his juſtice in a 
moment, without any to oppoſe or reſiſt 
him; we have reaſon to be altoniſhed at 
that exceeding patience and forbearance 
of God, which all ſuch every day ex- 
ers Nor is this all; for he not only 
uffers them to live, but often makes their 
condition here eaſy and proſperous, giving 
them health, riches, and honour, aud the 
hopes that their poſterity ſhall enjoy the 
fame after them. Theſe things, to ſuch 
as do not believe or value another life, 
are the greateſt bleſſings God can confer 
on them. But if they can allow ſo much 
goodneſs in God, towards thoſe who 
continually offend him; why ſhould they 
queſtion greater inſtances of it in another 
world, towards thoſe that endeavour to 
pleaſe him? Why then 1s it more un- 
reaſonable for God to beſtow the hap- 
* Pineſs of another life, on thoſe who eſ- 
teem and chuſe it, than to give temporal 
bleſſings to ſach as love and admire it? 
not that this wiſdom is equal iu the 
choice, but the goodneſs of God 1s 
wonderful in both. And there is no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould be 
leſs kind to thoſe who love him belt. 
But then it is vain to think of being ſaved 
by Chriſt's coming into the world, unleſs 
we heartily love God and keep his com- 
mandments; the deſign of the goſpel 
being to perſuade us to the one, in 
order to our obtaining the other; there- 
fore it is not hope, but a fond imagina- 
tion, to expect ſalvation by Chriſt on any 
other terms. If then we take the whole 
true ſcheme of Chriſtianity together, it 
is this; God ſent his Son into the world, 
that the world through him might be ſaved ; 
not by continuing in the finful practices 
of this world, which St. John calls the J 
of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the 
pride of life ; but by ſubduing and mor- 
tifying all diſorderly paſſions, and pre- 
paring for a better ſtate: fo that it we 
may have a ſirm perſuaſion of the good- 
neſs of God, of which we may be con- 
vinced by natural reaſon ; why ſhould 
:t be thought hard to believe, that God 
ſhould have in view ſo great and good 
an end, as the eternal ſalvation of thoſe 
who truly love and obey him? 

The next principle agreeable to natural 
reaſon and religion is, that ſalvation, or 
a future ſtate of happineſs, cannot be 
expected without the particular favour 
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of God. Whoever owns natural reli. 
gion, muſt agree that the ſoul of man is 
an immortal thinking being; its happi- 
neſs then muſt conſiſt in thinking on ſuch 
things, as afford the greateſt pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction: but what can we conceive 
ſufficient to entertain nd pleafe the 
mind, when the foul is diſlodged from this 
cloudy manſion the body? Will it be to 
reflect on the paſt pleaſures of the bo- 
dy? No, certainly; for theſe cannot 
now bear a ſevere reflection, the thoughts 
of them making men very uneaſy : for 
the moſt tempting pleaſures of fin, leave 
no grateful reliſh behind them. Or, can 
the mind lull itſelf afleep, and ceaſe 
thinking ? But this would be a kind 
of annihilation. Indeed, there is a ſtate 
of unthinking in this world, I mean 
when the mind is ſo full of trifling vain 
imaginations, as to leave no . room for 
one ſerious thought: but this is impoſ- 
ſible in another ſtate. Nothing then will 
ſupport or comfort the mind, but what 
will bear a moſt ſtrict and ſevere ſcrutiny ; 
it muſt be true and real good, durable 
and laſting, complete and perfect, to 
gratify all the juſt and reaſonable deſires 
of an immortal foul; and what can 
this be leſs than God himſelf? And 
therefore the Chriſtian religion ſpeaks 
moſt agrecably to natural reaſon, when 
it ſuppoſes the happineſs of another world 
to conſiſt in the preſence and enjoyment 
of God. 

This proſpect of another ſtate, or the 
ſalvation of mankind by Chriſt Jeſus, 
opens to us a view of what relates to the 
Son of God's coming into the world. 
And if our minds are poſſeſſed with ſuch 
great apprehenſions of the power and 

reatneſs of the world; let us then con- 
ſider the manner of God's ſending his 
Son into the world; as his being born 
of an obſcure virgin, laid in a common 
manger, bred in a private place, having 
ſo mean followers, meeting with ſo cold 
a reception, and at laſt expoſed to an 1g- 
nomimous death; all theſe are circum- 
ſtances of great reproach and contempt : 
but, on- the other ſide, could we here 
raiſe our minds to ſuch ideas of e 
as the glorious ſpirits have above, who 
eſteem things according to the ends and 
purpoſes they are deſigned for, we ſuould 
then perceive how theſe methods contri- 
buted to God's great end; which was to 


wean men from the pomp and vanity of 


\ this 
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this world, and prepare them for a better, 
The deſign of Chriſt's coming was to de- 
liver the ſouls of men from their own 
finful paſſions and the deviPs tyranny : 
but he did not come in a way of vio- 
lence, to break open the priſon doors, 
and inftantly knock off their fetters and 
ſet them free; but he uſes all gentle and 
effectual methods of perſuaſion, both by 
words and his own example, that they 
might deſpiſe this world, and prepare 
for another, where their happineſs will 
be inconceivable and without end. 
Another principle of natural religon 1s, 
that God's favour is not to be expected, 
ſo long as his diſpleaſure continues agaiuſt 
mankind for ſin, and that no effectual 
means are uſed to remove it. In truth, 
the goſpel ſcheme turas on this point ; 
whether God was really ſo diſpleaſed with 
mankind for their ſins as to need a recon- 
ciliation? For if what the ſcripture de- 
clares concerning God's wrath and diſ- 
pleaſure againſt men for ſin, be only 
figurative expreſſions, then the deſign of 
the goſpel muſt be given up, as a mere 
ſcheme; ſince if God was not really diſ- 
pleaſed, there would be no need of re- 
conciliation; if that was not wanted, 
Chriſt's coming to reconcile us to God 
was needleſs; and if he did not come for 


that end, we have no reaſon to believe 


the ſcripture which ſo frequently affirms 
it: nor can there be a ſtronger argu- 
ment produced to prove a thing, than 


that the moſt emphatical expreſſions are 


ſo often applied to that purpoſe, by per- 
ſons who uſed all ſincerity and plainneſs. 
But though the ſcripture is very clear 
herein, yet this is not my preſent buſi- 
neſs; which is to conſider the natural 
ſenſe and reaſon of mankind as to this 
matter, But as an infinite perfe& Being 
cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed to have any 
ſuch paſſion, as we call wrath and anger 
in men; therefore wrath in God muſt be 
interpreted to mean, a juſt cauſe of diſ- 
pleaſure given by, us, and deſerving his 
puniſhment, unleſs it be removed. Whe- 
ther there is any ſuch juſt cauſe of diſ- 
pleaſure, muſt depend on the natural 
differences of good and evil ; and who- 


ever exerciſes his reaſon, cannot judge 


amiſs in this matter : not that all the 
differences of good and evil are equally 


| clear, no more than all the propoſitions 


in the mathematics. It is ſufficient to 


the preſent purpoſe, that the greater in- 


ſtances and more general principles are 
ſo. And can any one of common ſenſe 
1mgine, that God is as well pleaſed with 
him who blaſphemes his name, deſpiſes 
his ſervice, and hates religion, as with 
one who fears, honours, and endeavours 
to pleaſe him? Can he be as well pleaſed 
with him who aſſaſſinates his parents, as 
with him who obeys them? With him 
that robs and defrauds his neighbour, as 
with him that relieves his neceſſities? 
With him who encourages diſorderly 
paſſions, as with him who ſubdues them? 
With him who 1s cruel, inhuman, and per- 
fidious, as with him who is faithful, juſt, 
and compaſſionate? Theſe are only a 
few inſtances of the difference between 
good and evil; but they are ſo plain and 
notorious, that a man muſt renounce the 
common principles of humanity, who 
does not acknowledge them: and if there 
is ſuch a real difference in the nature of 
human actions, and God a ſtrict obſerver 
of chem, which he muſt be, as he is a 
Being of infinite holineſs and juſtice ; he 
cannot but be offended with mankind's 
wilful omiſſion of what they know to be 
good, and commiſſion of what they know 
to be evil. | 

But then we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
God's diſpleaſure againſt actions and 
perſons; the former 1s the neceſlary 
effect of ſin, which can never be removed, 
God being irreconcileable to ſin. But 


- thoſe who commit ſin are his creatures, 


and capable of mercy and forgiveneſs. 
Puniſhment is the natural deſert of fin ; 
but in puniſhing ſinners, the great and 
wiſe Governor of the world af not by 
neceſſity of nature, but by the methods 
of wiſdom and juſtice. And if the ſaving 
of ſinners on their repentance, can be 


. made agreeable to theſe his attributes, 


ſuch is the mercy and goodneſs of God 
to his creatures, that there is great 
reaſon to hope for a reconciliation. For 
though God may be diſpleaſed, he is not 
implacable ; and though juſtly provoked 
to puniſh ſinners, yet there is no abſo- 
lute neceſſity nor irreverſible decree to 
oblige him to it; and therefore, not- 
withſtanding this diſpleaſure of God, 
there is {till a way left for reconciliation ; 
which leads me to another natural prin- 
ciple, namely, |; 3 
That if God is thus diſpleaſed with 
the ſins of mankind, and there is a poſſi- 


bility of reconciliation between God and 


1 2 them; 


them; then he alone is the moſt proper 
and competent judge on what terms he 
will be reconciled ; for being both the 
.offended party and ſupreme governor, he 
hath the ſole and only right to fix the 
terms and conditions, on which he will 
forgive ſins, and receive the offenders to 
favour. It is weak and abſurd to oppoſe 
one attribute of God againſt another. 
Some are ſo vain as to think God will 
eaſily forgive ſins, becauſe he is merciful; 
not conlidering that he is alſo juſt and 
holy; and there is as much reaſon to fear 


- his juſtice, as to hope for his mercy : ſo 


that it is impoſſible fora conſidering man to 
ſatisfy his own mind, as to God's forgiv- 
ing his fins, unleſs he is ſome way aſſured 
he will do it; and therefore, if God de- 
ſigns to bring men to repentance, by the 

of forgiveneſs, this cannot be 


known but by revelation. But mere re- 


pentance can never make any ſatisfaction 
to God for the breach of his laws. Sup- 
poſe a ſinner is heartily ſorry for all his 
offences againſt God, and reſolves to do 
otherwiſe for the future; this no doubt 
is more pleaſing to God, than to per- 
ſevere in offending him. But then this 
is no more than what a man ought to 
do, in juſtice to God and himſelf ; for he 
is obliged to vinditate the honour of 
God's laws, to condemn himſelf for his 
ovrn folly, and return to his duty. But 
this makes no amends to God, for the 
infinite diſhonour done him by the viola- 
tion of his laws. Among men, the courts 
of juſtice take no notice of male factors 
repentance ; however ſuch are affected, 
the laws muſt be obſerved and offenders 
puniſhed. No perſon then, by mere na- 
tural reaſon, can be aſſured, that God 
will not be as teader of the honour and 
juſlice of his laws, as mankind are allowed 
to be of theirs, without any imputation 
of cruelty and injuſtice. If God fhould 
be exact in puniſhing offenders, who 
could complain? For bo can plead 
not guilty to his maker? When a man's 
own conſcience tells him he hath deſerved 

uniſhment, there is all reaſon to expect 
it, but none to hope for pardon. There- 


fore to forgive even penitent finners, is a 


tree act of grace and mercy in God; and 
upon what terms and conditions he will 


Jo it, ſolely depends on his good plea- 


ſure. But the way of reconciliation can- 
not be known by any principles of nature; 


bhecauſe it is a matter of fact, and mult 
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have ſuch proof, of which a thing of that 


nature 18 capable. 

Having thus ſhewed, how ſtrongly the 
principles of natural religion favour the 
Chriſtian doctrine of God's ſending his 
Son into the world, in order to our re- 
conciliation with, and ſalvation by him; 
it will be neceſſary to prove, that God 
juſtly requires us to believe it true. For 
he that believeth on him is not condemned ; 
but he that believeth not is condemned al. 
ready, becauſe. he hath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God; 
for whoſoever believeth in. him ſhall not 
periſh, but have everlaſting life. But can 
we believe farther than we have reaſon to 
believe? No; God does not expect it; 
but only that with ſincere and impartial 
minds we weigh and conſider the evi- 
dence, and with great humility beg the 
aſſiſtance of divine grace, without which 
God may jultly leave us to unbelief. 

It would be too tedious to produce the 
ſeveralarguments which might beurged, to 
prove it as evident as a matter of fact 
can be made; that God did ſend his Son, 
that the world through him might be ſaved. 
I ſhall therefore only obſerve at preſent, 
that if the matters of fact are true, as re- 
lated by the Evangeliſts, there can be no 
reaſon to doubt his being the Son of God. 
For he who was the moſt exact pattern of 
humility and ſelf-denial, not only fre- 
quently aſſumes this title to himſelf, and 
alſo his diſciples affirm the ſame; but 
God himſelf gave the moſt ample and 
convincing teſtimony to it by his miracu- 
lous birth, and a voice from heaven at 
his baptiſm ; by a ſeries of public and 
beneficial miracles to atteſt the truth of 
his doctrine ; by his reſurrection from the 
dead, aſcenſion into heaven, and wonder- 
ful effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
was attended with ſtrange effects. And 
whoever believes theſe things true, has no 
reaſon to ſay, he cannot believe Chriſt 
to be the Son of God. But if theſe 
matters of fa& are not to be believed as 
true, wehave noreaſon tobelieve any thing 
but what we ſee ourſelves. For in this 
caſe, diſtance of time and place are equal, 
nor is there any matter of fact ſo well 
atteſted as theſe are. For theſe things 
were not conveyed by filent tradition, 
but expoſed to public examination; they 
were not delivered by a few, truſted with 
a ſecret ; but openly avowed by a great 
number of competent witueſſes who were 

| | * preſent ; 
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reſent ; none of whom could be com- 

elled, by the greateſt ſufferings, to deny, 
Fly, or conceal any part of their evi- 
dence. And theſe things thus delivered 
by perſons who were mo remarkable for 
their innocency and integrity, were in the 
next ages examined and enquired into 
by men of ſagacity and learning, who, 
on the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, found no reaſon, 
to ſuſpe their teſtimony, and therefore 
heartily embraced and defended the 
Chriſtian faith. From whence they have 
been conveyed down to us, not by un- 
certain oral tradition, but by writings of 
unqueſtionable authority; wherein, 
among other doctrines, this is contained, 
that God ſent his Son into the world, ſor 
the r of mankind. 
Let them all who pretend they are 
willing to believe as much as they can, 
and thoſe alſo who incline to infidelity, 
ſeriouſly conſider with themſelves ; 
whether there can be a greater and no- 
bler deſign, more becoming the wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs of God to engage 
in, than that aof reſcuing mankind out 
of miſery, and ſhewing them a certain 
way to eternal happineſs? Whether ſuch 
a deſign muſt not be diſcovered in ſome 
particular age-of the world, with all the 
circumſtances relating thereto ? Whether 
that age was not the moſt pruper, wherein 
the chief propheſies of the Meſſiah's 
coming were to be accompliſhed? Whe- 
ther, becauſe it is poſſible for ſome to de- 
ceive, there is * 6 to infer, that there 
is nothing but illuſion and impoſture in 
the world, and that all men lie and de- 
ceive for the ſake of doing it? But if 
2 difference is to be made between men 
and their teſtimonies, then we are to 
examine the different characters of truth 
and falſehood, and according to them give 
our aſſent. And if, after the ſevereſt ex- 
amination, we find not ſufficient reaſon 
to believe, that God ſent his Son into the 
avorld, for the ſalvation of mankind, upon 
{ſuch teſtimonies as are given of it; we 
muſt conclude all mankind to be made u 
of fraud and impeſture, and that there is 
no ſincerity 5 — 5 in the world: 
which are reproaches ſo ſevere on human 
nature, as none can be guilty of, who have 


any regard to it. Surely then, it is a 


great advantage to the truth of our re- 
ligion, that it cannot be rejected, but b 

ſuch methods as equally deſtroy all truth 
and certainty ; the faith of Chriſtianity 
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ſtanding on the ſame bottom with the 
common faith of mankind: and if we 
reject ſuch aſſurance as is offered for the 
faith of the goſpel, our infidelity cannot 
be the effect of reaſon and argument, but 
of ſuſpicion and miſtruſt of the beſt part 
of mankind; who have moſt firmly be- 
lie ved the truth of theſe things, and led 
the moſt holy exemplary lives, in hopes 
of a bleſſed immortality. And if the 
teſtimony of any perſons merit regard, 
it mult be of ſuch as could have no de- 
ſign on this world, but were reſolved 
by faith and patience to prepare for a 
better. 

Let none then who profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, be ever diſcouraged by any 
attempts of Infidels, to let go the an- 
chor of their hope, or miſtruſt the foun- 
dation of their faith; but we muſt not 
think our faith will avail us, unleſs oup 
lives are anſwerable thereto. The Son 
of God, who aſſumed our nature, re- 
quires that we ſhould imitate the perfec- 
tions of his. A daily progreſs in virtue 
is the indiſpenſable duty of every diſci- 
ple of the bleſſed Jeſus. And whoever 
attentively conſiders the wonderful diſ- 
play of God's mercy to us in his incar- 
nation, can want no motive to praiſe, 
adoration, and love. Let us then con- 
template a little on this amazing inſtance 
of divine goodneſs. As the book of 
nature furniſhes us with the cleareſt and 
moſt convincing manifeſtations of God's 
wiſdom and power; ſo does his revealed 
word ſupply us with the moſt ample teſti- 
monies * the wonders of his love. That 
the Son of God ſhould become man, that 
the children of men might become the 
ſons of God ; that he ſhould clothe him- 
ſelf with our infirmities, to raiſe us to a 

articipation of his perfections; ſhould 
ſuffer want, that we may abound ; make 
himſelf an offering for ſin, to free his 
rebellious creatures from the guilt and 
dominion of it; and die the death of a 
malefactor, that we might live forever 
with him in eternal glory: theſe are ſuch 
inſtances of infinite love, as could only 
proceed from himſelf, This is ſuch a 
method of ſalvation, as wretched mortals 
could never have expected; ſuch as the 
moſt ſanguine mind could not have hoped 
for. at breaſt does not glow with 
grateful reſentments upon the very men- 


tion of this ſtupendous love? Who can 


«conſider it without being loſt in adora- 
8. tion, 
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tion, praiſe, and 8 ? Who can 
view this wonderful condeſcenſion, and 
theſe ſufferings for ſin, without deteſting 
and reſolving to forſake it? Who does 
not ſay within himſelf, with the greateſt 
indignation, how can I live any longer in 
ſin, who am redeemed from my iniqui- 
tics by the blood of Chriſt? Well 
therefore might the Apoſtle call this 
doctrine a myſtery of godlineſs. A 
myſtery, which gives us the moſt ex- 
alted notions of divine love, to warm our 
Hearts with a due ſenſe of it; which, 
if there be any ſparks of ingenuity or 
ratitude in our ſouls, muſt Kindle it 
into a divine flame, an unfeigned love, 
and pure affection! A myſtery, which 
muſt depreſs the man as much as it ex- 
alts the Chriſtian z make him deſirous of 
purifying himſelf ; and thirſt for nothing 
ſo much as to become a new creature! 
A myſtery, which by ſhewing us our ap- 
proach to, and deliverance from the jaws 
of hell, gives us the neareſt proſpect of 
the joys of heaven, and the ſureſt pledge 
and aſſurance to us, that he, who has 
already done ſo much towards it, will 
not ſtop till he has completed the great 
work of our ſalvation ! Wy 
Bleſſed be God, for ever bleſſed be his 
holy name, who hath found out a way 
for our deliverance, and hath raiſed up 
for us a mighty ſalvation ; that we, being 
delivered out of the hands of our enemies, 
may ſerve him without fear, in holineſs 
and righteouſneſs before him, all the days 
of our life. Praiſe therefore the Lord, C 
cur 1 and all that is within us, praiſe 
his holy name, and forget not all his Lene- 
fits ; who forgiveth all our iniquities, and 
heuleth all our diſeaſes ; who hath redeemed 
our life ſrom deſtruftion, and hath crowned 
us with loving kindneſs and tender mercies. 
What ſhall we now return unto him, 
who came down from his imperial throne, 
and infinitely debafing himſelf, and eclipſ- 
ing the brightneſs of his glorious ma- 
jell „became a ſervant, nay, ſuſfercd the 
ignominious death cf the croſs for our 
ſakes, that he might raiſe us up to eternal 
bliſs and glory? 
To him therefore let us offer up our 
ſouls, bodies, and ſpirits, not only to be 


ſaved, but to be ruled and governed by 


him. Let us humbly beg of him, that 
he will be pleaſed to finiſh that work 


in us, which he came into the world for; 


that by his blood he will cleanſe and 
is 
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waſh us from all filthineſs both of fleſh 
and ſpirit; that he will ſave us from 
our fins, and then we ſhall eſcape ever. 
laſting miſery hereafter. 
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SERMON XIX. 
By GroctsTer RivuLey, LL. B. 


The Divinity and Perſonality of the 
HoLy GHrosT aſſerted from the 
New Teſtament. 


Acrs, xix. 1, 2, 3. 


And it came to paſs, that while Apollos was at 
Corinth, Paul having paſſed through the upper 
coalls, came to Epheſus: and fincing certain 
Ciiciples, | 

e ſaid unto them, Have ye received the Holy 
CGhott ſince ye believed? And they ſaid unto 
lum, We have not fo much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghoſt, | 

Ard he ſ-14 unto them, Unto what then were 

e baptized? And they ſaid, Unto John's 
aptilm, \ 


. 


r. Paul, ſet apart to the miniſtry by 

the ſpirit of God, and by him di- 
rected and aſſiſted in the diſcharge of it, 
applies himſelf with all diligence to the 
work; as occaſions heros. preaching 
the goſpel (Acts, xiv. 21.) ; ſtrengthen- 
mg the diſciples (Acts, xviii. 24.) ; or- 
daining elders (Acts, xiv, 23.); confirm- 
ing the churches, (Acts, xv. 41.) ; and pub- 
liſhing the apoſtolical decrees. (Acts, xvi. 
4.) When he met with diſciples, to whoſe 
proficiency he was a ftranger, the text 
informs us what method this ſkilful apoſ- 
tle took to let himſelf readily into a 
knowledge of it, in order to addreſs 
himſelf the moſt properly to their ne- 
ceſſities. The cardinal queſtion with him 
was, ave ye received the Holy Ghei 
ſince ye believed? But how aſtoniſhed was 
he to hear the anſwer of theſe ſuppoſed 
Chriſtians at Epheſus, We have not ſo 
much as heard, whether there be any Holy 
Ghe/t ! Suppoſing them Chriſtians, lately 
converted, as St, Paul apprehended, ſuch 
ignorance was not to be accounted for: 
inſtruction in this point being of the 


very eſſence and firſt rudiments of their 


religion; Unto what then, ſays he, were 
ye baptized? They inform him, that 
they had never received Chriſt's baptiſm, 
only that of John. This ſufficient'y 
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ſolved the difficulty, and pointed out to 
the apoſtle what was neceſſary for theſe 
Epheſian diſciples, which he accordingly 
ſupplies by baptiſm, (AQs, xvi. 5, 6.) 
and impoſition of hands. 

This paſſage of ſcripture will naturally 


lead us to obſerve, That a knowledge 
of the Holy Ghoſt is eſſential to Chriſt- 
ianity,” as of one to whom we are con- 
ſecrated at our baptiſm, and as an arti- 
cle of that faith required of every man 
before he be admitted to that ſacrament. 
When the Epheſians tell St. Paul, /e 
have not ſo much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghoſt, he immediately aſks, 
unto what then were ye baptized? We 
learn farther, * That it is not ſufficient 
for a Chriſtian barely -to have a ſpecula- 
tive knowledge or faith in the Holy 
Ghoſt, but alſo that he receive him :? 
Have ye received the Holy Ghoſt fince ye 
believed ? Which will open to an enquiry 
into the expediency and neceſſity of 
receiving him,“ which is of ſo great im- 
portance that St. Paul makes it his lead- 
ing queſtion in order to judge of the 
true {tate and proficiency of theſe Ephe- 
ſian diſciples. And this will fitly afford 
an occaſion of conſidering the means 
by which the Holy Ghoſt is uſually diſ- 
penſed to us,“ of which we have here 
ſome information, They were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Feſus. And when 
Paul laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghoſt came on them, Points which our 
divinely inſtructed Apoſtle thought of 
the utmoſt importance to Chriſtianity, 
and therefore never unſeaſonable from a 
Chriſtian teacher : points immediately 
flowing from that myſterious truth, 
which this lecture was intended to in- 
culcate, and therefore not forcign to the 
occaſion of my appearing here at this 
time: and as the learning of my prede- 
ceſſors has omitted nothing which relates 
to the other branch of this doctrine, viz. 
the ſecond perſon of the ever bleſſed 
Trinity, it becomes the moſt proper bu- 
ſineſs of their ſucceſſor to apply himſelf 
to this leſs cultivated province : and I 
with I could not add, that the careleſſ- 
veſs of many ſuppoſed Chriſtians ſink- 
ing them almoſt into the ſtate of the 
Epheſian diſciples, of not knowing whe- 
ther there be any Holy Ghoſt, and the 
unwholeſome remedies which miſtaken 
zeal has applied to reform this evil, have 
made an attempt of this kind now par- 
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ticularly neceſſary. I ſhall therefore endes. 
vour to inform the ignorant, and _ ; 
the perplexed Chriſtian in the four fol 

lowing points 

I. That there is an Holy Ghoſt; - 
wherein I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the 
ſcripture doctrine of his eſſence and per- 
ſonality. | 

II. In what manner he is received; 
and how we may know whether we have 
received him or not. 

III. To what ends the receiving of 
him is neceſſary, And, | 

IV. The means by which we may re- 
ceive him. 

In treating of which, may the Bleſſed 
Spirit, who is the ſubject of them, fo 
cleanſe the thoughts of our hearts by 
his gentle 1uſpiration, that all carnal 
affections being ſubdued, - they may be 


open to receive his light and truth, in 


the ſober uſe of thoſe means which he 


has appointed, prayer, (James, i. 5.) and 
the word of God! (John, v. 39.) 

Firſt I ſhall ſhew that there is an 
Holy Ghoſt, and endeavour to ſtate the 
ſcripture doctrine of his eſſence and per- 
ſonality. 

Spirit, or in old Britiſh, Ghoſt, is a 
name of kind, taken in ſcripture ra- 
ther negatively, in oppoſition to what 
it is not, than defining what it is; 
as, a ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as 
ye ſce me have (Luk. xxiv. 39.) and it 
is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from the animal 
ſoul and fleſh, as by St. Jude, ſenſual 
[or animal] having not the Spirit. Where- 
fore it would be a great miſtake to aſ- 
cribe to the Holy Ghoſt ſuch effects and 
operations, as owe themſelves only to 
the fleſh or animal life. To theſe it 1s 
really oppoſed ; but it is called a Spirit 
only by a metaphor or analogy, as the 
neareſt approach which the groſſneſs of 
our ideas, the types of ſenſible objects, 
can make to the true nature of it. Its 
ſubtility, and activity, mighty in its 
effects, but indiſcernable in its operation, 
are the points of compariſon ; and there- 
fore applied to God, and to angels whe- 
ther good or evil, and to the human or 
rational ſoul. But when applied to 
theſe, it would be abſurd ta underſtand 
the word in its ſtrict and proper ſignifi- 
cation, ſo as to infer the ſame qualities, 
properties, and effects in them, as in the 
air or wind itſelf. If God for his pow- 
erful and boundleſs energy be called a 

I 4 ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, and be deſcribed as flying upon 
the wings of the wind, 55 xviii. 10.) 
yet would it be ſtrange divinity to infer 
from thence an inconſtancy and change- 
ableneſs Os with whom is no variable- 
neſs, neither ſhadow of turning. (Jam. i. 
— It i 3 his . ſpirits, 
(Heb. i. 7.) ſent forth to miniſter for 
thoſe who ſhall be heirs of ſalwation, 
(Heb. 1. 14.) the revelation, which tells 
us {o, would be of little uſe, ſhould we 
argue from thence, that their voice was 
* ee unmeaning as the echo, re- 
peating nothing but what ourſelves firſt 


2 out; that they were in this reſpect 


come wind alſo, and the word was not 
in them. (Jer: v. 13.) 80 again the 
human ſoul, itſelf undiſcerned, yet diſ- 
covered by its effects, when we hear the 
found thereof in the voice of reaſon, is 
called the ſpirit that is in man, (Job, 
xxxii. 8.) as it blows where it hſteth, 
(Joh. iii. 8.) becauſe we caunot command 
it to animate what mais we plcaſe, and 
know not whence it cometh or whither it 
gcetb; but to ſtretch the compariſon 
tarther than the points of ſimilitude in- 
tended, would lead us to that. falſe con- 
cluhon of the ungodly, that we ſhall be 
hereafter as though we had never been, 
becauſe the breath in our noſtrils is as ſmokey 
and our ſpirit ſhall vaniſh as the ſoft air. 
(Wiſd. i. 2, 3.) As it hath pleaſed 
God to convey the knowledge cf hea- 
venly things to us only by the mediation 
of ſenſible objects, we muſt remember, 
that theſe fenible objects are but types 
and characters of what they fignify, and 
not the things themſclves ; wherefore as 
the reſemblance is not univerſal, the ap- 
plication ſhould be limited; and not 
carried farther than ſcripture wazrants, 
nor ever be interpreted literally, only by 
analogy : otherwite the wildeit fancies 
and groſſeſt conceits may be advanced as 
true divinity, if we will admit for ſuch, 
all the conclufions which a lively ima- 
gination may extract from metaphor. 

After having guarded agaiuſt theſe groſ- 
ſer errors which riſe from a confuſion of 
kind, we may proceed to diſtinguiſh this 
ſpirit more particularly from all others, 
to which the name is common, by the 
character annexed, the Holy Ghoſt. It 
is therefore very different from the ſpirit 
that 1s 12 man, which was fo diſordered 
by the fall of Adam, that far from 
colamunicating holinels for the ſanctiſy- 
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ing of others, it has none inherent in 
itſelf, but every imagination of the thoughts 
of our hearts are only evil continually, 
{Gem vi. 5.) And ſtill more fo is it 
rom thoſe ſpirits or angels whoſe cha- 
racter is directly oppoſite to this, and 
who are called evil angels, (Pſal. IXxviii. 
49.) ſoul, (Mark, ix. 25.) unclean ſpi- 
rits. (Math. x. 1.) It remains then that 
this Holy Ghoſt is either one of the good 
angels, or the ſpirit and ſubſtance of 
God himſelf. | 
How immenſe ſoever the diſtance may 
be betwixt creature and creator, yet the 
ſoul of man is ſo inconveniently fitu- 
ated, as not eaſily to diſcern it through 
the interpoſition of the ſenſes. If we 
uſually take our accounts of the ſun, not 
by his real appearance in the heavens, 
but by the ſhadows which he caits among 
us; how much more when we would 
ſearch out God, who davells in the light 
which no man can approach unto, (1 Tim. 
vi. 16.) muſt we be ſent to judge of 
him by the duſky mediums that inter- 
vene? If the inviſible things of him are 
cleariy ſeen, (Rom. i. 20.) yet it is no 
otherwiſe than as they are wnder/iood Ly 
the things that are made. Right reaſon 
can proceed ſafe enough by making due 
uſe of the index, yet denying any exact 
reſemblance; but imagination is apt to 
perplex us, by always repreſenting the 
medium, and confounding the properties 
of the ſign with the thing ſigniſied; 
and by miſtaking theie indices for juſt 
repreſentations. Sceptics deny all divine 
truths, and bigots believe any abſurdity. 
When God would exhibit himſelf to 


Eljah, and ſignify his power and anger 


againſt the impieties of Ahab and Je- 
zabel, a great and ſtrong vind rent 
the mountains, (1 Kings, xix. 11, 12.) 
after that came an earthquake, and after 
that a ſire; yet the Lord was not in 
the wind, the earthquake, or the fire: 
ſo if God be called a ſpirit or a fire, we 
muſt not expect to find the real eſſence 
or attributes of God in thoſe ſymbols; 
for they are both of them creatures: 
whence it muſt be great raſhnefs to infer 
or conclude ſtrictly from the ſymbols, 
as it will endanger either our faith, or 
our reaſon, and lead to infidelity or a 
blind credulity. In the point before us, 
the term itſelf will not diſcover to us, 
whether the ſpirit ſpoken of, be the di- 
vine nature to which it is ſometimes ap- 
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plied analo ically, or whether it be 
created ſubſtance, which it ſignifies pro- 
perly. In order to diſcover this, we muſt 
ſearch the ſcriptures, which alone can 
inform us what are the appropriate cha- 
raters which diſtinguiſh God and the 
creature; and which of theſe characters 
are applied to the Holy Ghoſt. The 
divine nature is ſet forth to us, I. by 
* communicable attributes which flow 
from, and declare his eſſence : 2. by 
works which teſtify thoſe attributes, and 
which are impoſſible for creatures to per- 
form: and 3. by an appropriate honour, 
which is the creatures acknowledgment 
of him. 8 N 

1. The incommunicable attributes, 
which flow from and declare his eſſence, 
are principally theſe; Omniſcience, Om- 
nipreſence, Eternity, and Omnipotence. 
Theſe cannot agree with the limited per- 
fections of a creature, and are the ſcrip- 
ture characters of God, whole under- 
ftanding is infinite; 
fulneſs which filleth all in all; (Eph. 1. 
23.) which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty. (Rev. i. 8.) The 
ſpirit then to which theſe attributes are 
given in ſcripture is God. But theſe 
are aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt, the 
ſpirit which ſearcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of Ged; (1 Cor. ii. 10.) 
which leadeth into all truth, (Joh. xvi. 
13.) and is therefore called the Spzrit 
7 Wiſdom and Revelation. (Eph. 1. 17.) 

e is the very argument and teſtimony 
of God's Omnipreſence, who dewelleth 
in us how widely ſoever diſperſed and 
ſcattered by his ſpirit, (1 Joh. iv. 13.) 
He is called the eternal ſpirit ; (Heb. ix. 
14.) and though this text ſhould be 
thought rather to ſignify the divine na- 
ture which was in Chriſt, than point to 
the Holy Ghoſt mentioned in the text, 
yet we cannot but conceive Him eternal 
whom we read of mowing = the waters, 
ere time began, before the evening and 
the morning made the ff day, (Gen. 1. 
2.) and who ſhall abide for ever. (Joh. 
xiv. 16.) Nor can he be otherwiſe than 
Omnipotent, who is the finger of God, 
(Luk. xi. 20. compared with Math. 
xii, 28.) and the power of the Yightſt. 
(Luk. i. 3 5.) If any expect abatement 
to be made for theſe poetical expreſſions, 
as owing themſelves to the oriental grna- 
deur, I muſt obſerve, ſo far from that, 


that on the other fide allowances mult be 
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made for the poverty of language, which 
faints beneath the weight of that truth, 

it was intended to carry : which will ap- 

pear 1 appealing, 

2. To the works peculiar to God, and 
which are teſtimonies of his attributes. 
Thus St. Paul tells us, Hic eternal power 
and godhead are clearly ſeen from the 
creation of the world; ( Rom. 1. 20.) and 
God challenges it ſolely to himſelf with- 
out the aid or miniſtry of others; 1 am 
the Lord that maketh all things, that 


flretcheth forth the heavens alone. (If. xliv. 


24.) Yet by his word were the heavens 
made, and all the hoſt of them by the ſpirit 
of his mouth, fe pe xxxiii. 6.) and by his 
ſpirit he garniſhed the heavens. (Job, xxvi. 
13.) So again it was God who breathed 
into man the breath of life, (Gen. ii. 7.) 
in whom we live, move, and have our being. 
(Acts, xvii. 28.) Yet holy Job tells us, 
that the ſpirit of God made him, and the 
breath of the Almighty gave him life. (Job, 
xxxXiii. The divine power which 
(Rom. i. 4.) raiſed up Chriſt from the 
dead was the ſpirit of holineſs, and who 
likewiſe ſhall quicken our mortal bodies, 
(Rom. vii. 11.) and the miracles which 
none can do except God be with him, (Joh. 
iii. 2.) are the gifts (1 Cor. ii. 4.) and 
demonſtration of the Spirit. (1 Cor. xii. 
4. 10.) From his omniſcience he is 
enabled to teach all things (Joh. xiv. 
26.); and from his omnipreſence, to 
accompany the apoſtles, and give them 
power to be evitneſſes both in Feruſalem 
and in all Fudea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermoſt part of the earth. (Acts, 
i. 8, 

* When God's attributes are proved 
from his works, he expects man's acknow- 
ledgment of his divinity by a peculiar 
honour, which honour he ill not give 
or allow to another. (If. xlii. 8.) Such 
are religious invocation and addreſs ; 
conſecrating ourſelves to his ſervice by 
baptiſm ; benediction in his name; and 
dedicating temples to him. Yet this ho- 
nour we are allowed to pay to the Holy 
Ghoſt, but to no created power what- 
ever. Thus our Saviour directs us, 
Pray the Lord of the harveſt that he 
would ſend forth labourers into the harveſt. 
(Mart. ix. 38.) But the Holy Ghoſt is 
the lord of the harveſt; it was he that 
ſeparated Paul and Barnabus (Acts, xiii. 
2.); whoſe office in general it is to 
appoint over/cers over the flock to feed the 

church 
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who is expreſly mentioned as the lord of 
the harveſt in this text by St. Luke, 
who tells us, as the moſt ancient MSS. 
read, that Chriſt choſe the apoſtles through 
or by the Holy Ghoft, And he only can 
be that third perſon diſtin& from the 
Father and the Son to whom St. Paul 
prays in both his epiſtles to the Theſſalo- 
nians, That the Lord would male them 
increaſe and abound in love, to the end he 
might eſtabliſh their hearts in holineſs Lefore 
God even the Father, at the coming of our 
Lard Feſus Chriſt, And again, The 
Lord dire your hearts into the love of 
Gau, and into the patient waiting for 
Chriſt. 12 i. 12, 13. 2 Theſ. 
iii. 5.) The Lcrd here addreſſed to is 
neither the Father, nor the Son, and is 
ſufliciently pointed out to be the Holy 
Ghoſt, as the author of love and of ho- 
lineſs. Another inftance of this honour 
is renouncing all other Gods, and ſo- 
lemaly dedicating ourſelves to the ſervice 
of the true God, by being baptized into 
his name; an honour which St. Paul 
feems as feartul leſt any ſhould aſcribe to 
him, as the angel in the Apocalypſe leſt 
St. John ſhould worſhip him ( Rev. xxii. 
9.); aud bleſſes God that he had bap- 
tized two only, /eft any ſhould ſay that 
he baptized in his own name (1 Cor. i. 
15.) : yct this baptiſm is appointed to 
be equally in the name of the Tatber, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt 
(Matt. xxviii. 19.) ; and being then 
adopted by the Spirit, and born of the 
Spirit, we thereby become the ſons of 
God. Another branch of religious wor- 
ſhip is bleſſing : for this purpoſe the tribe 
of Levi was ſeparated to ſtand Before the 
Lord and to bleſs in his name. (Deut. 
X. 8.) When St. John wrote to the 
ſeven churches in Afia, he wiſhes them 
grace and feace not only from Him vio 
evas, and is, and is to came, but alſo 
from the ſeven ſpirits which are before 
his threne, and from Fefſus Chrift (Rev. 
i. 4.): where the number regards 
not a multiplicity of perſons, but the 
manifold graces of the Holy Ghoſt. 
In which manner St. Paul bleſſed his 
Corinthians long before; The grace of 
the Lerd Jeſus Chiift, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghoſt 
bs with you all. Amen. (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) 
The fourth inſtance of religious honour 
was conſecrating temples, which is al- 
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Hall ye male it. 
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ways done either to the true, or to > 
fallely reputed God. - And the true God 
reckons the building or making temple 
to others, as a forſaking of him. Traci 
hath forgotten his Mater. and buildceth 
temples, (Hol. viii. 14.) But our bodies 
are the temples of the Holy Ghoſt. (1 
Cor. vi. 19.) And St. Paul avows the 
conſequence, exhorting to flee fornica. 
tion, leit we defile our bodies, for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
arc. (1 Cor. iii. 17.) From theſe argu- 
ments, and more of the like nature, we 
ſhould certainly be led to infer that the 
Holy Ghoſt is no other than the Divine 
Spirit, very God. And that we ſhould 
be fate in ſuch an inference appears from 
this, that the divinely inſtructed apoſtles 
themſelves have oſten made it before us. 
Becauſe the Holy Ghoſt dwells in us, 
therefore our bodies are the temples of 
God. St. Peter informs us that Pro- 
phecy came not of old time by the will of 
man, but holy men of God ſpake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghoſt. (2 Pet. i. 21.) 
But St. Paul tells us that this Holy 
Ghoſt was God. For all feripture, ſays 
he, i given by inſpiration of God (2 Tim. 
iii. 16.) ; and it was God who at ſundry 
times, and in divers manners ſpale in time 
paſt unto the fathers by the prophets. 
Fran i. 1.) Which juftifies the conclu- 
on generally drawn from the paſlage in 
the Acts, where the caſe of Ananias 
and Sapphira is related, Why hath Sa- 
tan filled thine heart to lie unto the Holy 
Ghoft ?—thou haſt not lied unto men, but 
unto God. (Act. v. 3, 4.) Nay the very 
incommunicable name Jehovah is fre- 
quently aſcribed to him by the evangeli- 
cal writers, We are informed in the 
pentateuch that the Lord (HN) ſpake 
unto Moſes, ſaying, Let them make me a 
ſandtuary that I may dwell among them ; 
according to all that I fhew thee, even o 
(Exod. xxv. 1. 8, 9.) 
St. Paul referring to this, ſays, that Moſes 
was admoniſhed of God, when he was 
about to make the tabernacle according 
to the pattern ſhewed him; which pat- 
tern he informs us was typical, a figure 
for the time preſent, the Holy Ghoſt /ig- 
nifying thereby ſuch and fuch truths (Heb. 
viii. 5. comp. with Heb. ix. 9. See 
alſo Heb. viii. 10. comp. with Heb. x. 
16.) And to mention no more, in the 
6th of Iſaiah, the prophet repreſents the 
Lord ( Jehovah) ſitting upon the torone, 


high 
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high and li ed up, and his train filled the 
temple. bove ſtood the ſeraphim, and one 
cried unto the other and ſaid, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Hoſts, the whole earth 
is full of his glory. And Iſaiah heard the 
voice of the Lord, ſaying, whom ſhall T ſend, 
and who will go for us ? then ſaid I, here 
am I, fend me. And he ſaid, go and tell 
this people, hear ye indeed, but underſtand - 
not: and ſee ye indeed, but perceive not, 
Kc. (Ifaiah, vi. 1, 2, 3. 8,) There 
is no queſtion made, but that this is the 
true God: yet here we have an intima- 
tion of a plurality in his eſſence, in the 
8th verſe. hom ſhall I ſend, and who 
will go for us? and a farther intimation 
in the 3d verſe, that this plurality is a 
Trinity, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Hoſls ! And agrecably to theſe intima- 
tions thoſe inſpired commentators, St. 
John and St. Luke, include the ſecond 
and third perſons of the Trinity in this 
idea of the Lord God of Hoſts ; the firſt 
aſcribing the glory then ſeen to the Son 
(John, xii. 41.) ; and the latter, in his 
hiſtory of the Apoſtles, aſeribing the 
words to the Holy Ghoſt, (Acts, 
xxviii. 2 5-) 

If then that ſpirit, to which divine in- 
communicable attributes, works, honour, » 
and names are aſcribed, is God; and if 
divine revelation be the proper evidence 
from whence only we can receive informa- 
tion in this point, how ean we, conclude 
otherwiſe than that the Holy Ghoſt is 
God? Will it be ſaid the evidence has 
been tampered with, and corrupted by 
the Catholics ? Yet here the various co- 
pies, verſions, and editions agree, abun- 
dantly ſufficient to ſupport the premiſes. 
Will they ſay the concluſion is illogical ? 
Yet the firſt Chriſtians, who are likely to 
be the beſt interpreters of ſcripture, were 
fully in the beliet of it ; future ſynods and 
councils found no cauſe to cenſure their 
faith in this article, but eſtabliſhed it by 
their ſuffrages and decrees ; nay the one 
half of our adverſaries the Sabellians and 
Socinians have allowed it : only Arius 
and Macedonius, with ſuch as fight from 
their tents, have had courage enough to 
encounter thoſe arguments, and attack 
the divinity of the Holy Ghoſf. The 
others infer it ſo neceſſarily, as to per- 
ſuade themſelves, that he is no other 
than the very perſon of the Father, con- 


ſidered under a different mode of acting; 


or that he is a quality or energy of the 
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divine natnre. But this is an error as 
little countenanced in ſcripture, as that 
which would degrade him into the rank 
of creatures, for from thence we learn 
that the Holy Ghoſt has a perſonal ſub- 
ſiſtence, and is therefore more than a 
quality or energy of the divine nature 
and that this perſonal ſubſiſtence is diſ- 
tin from the perfon of the Father, and 
alſo of the Son, | 
Thus, to know and to will are perſonal 
properties ; but theſe are affirmed of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The things of God knowweth 
no perſon but the ſpirit of God, u, et un 
MVEU IA » (1 Cor. 1. 11.) And, all theſe 
wworketh that one and the Jerf-ſame ſpirit, 
dividing to every man ſeverally as he will, 
(1 Cor. xit. 11.) And agreeably hereto 
he is repreſented as decreeing (Acts, xv. 
28.), as appointing to the miniſtry (Acts, 
Xilt. 2.), as ſpeaking (John, xvi. 13.), as 
giving (1 Cor. xii. 7.), and as witneſſing 
John, xv. 26.) : he is allo ſaid to come 
Jcha, xvi. 13.), to dwell (Rom. viii. 
9. 11. ), to be reſiſted (Acts, vii. 51.) 
and the like, which with many more, na- 
turally lead to the Catholic belief that 
the ſpirit thus characteriſed muſt be a 
perſon. And indeed Sabellius is confiſt- 
ent enough; for, as from the former 
arguments he acknowledges the Holy 
Ghoſt to be God, ſo from theſe he ac- 
knowledges him to be a perſon, no other 
than the perſon of God the Father. But 
the opinion of the Socinians finds no 
countenance here; a chief maſter in that 
ſchool firſt lays down as a principle, that 
the Holy Ghoſt is a mere quality, nei- 
ther a perſon nor a ſubſtance, for theſe 
two reaſons; 1. Becaule he 1s called the 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of Chriſt, 
therefore it is not a perſon itſelf, but only 
the quality of a perſon ; and, 2dly, be- 
cauſe it is elſewhere called the power of 
God, which 1s a mere quality, and we 
ought not without great and ſufficient 
cauſe to leave the propriety of words, and 
explain them in an improper ſenſe. But 
it has been already ſeen, that in divine 
ſubjects we cannot conclude ſtrictly from 
the primary or proper ſignification of the 
terms. 2dly, I obſerve, that the Jews 


(and to them, and by them, was the re- 
velation made) had other ideas of thoſe 
terms than Crellius would recommend to 
us; they believed the ſpirit which is the 
ſoul of a man was the perſon of the man; 
and that a proſelyte at his baptiſm re- 

ceived 
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ceived another ſpirit, or ſoul, whereby 
he became another man. Baptiſm there- 
fore was called among them regeneration 
and a new birth, and the New Teſtament 
is full of alluſions to theſe notions, which 
| ſhews they were common at that time, as, 
being born again (John, iii. 3.), putting 
off the old man (Col. iii. 9.), becoming 
rew creatures (2 Cor. v. 17.), and the 
ke: ſo again power among the Jews, in 
theology, ſignified more than a quality; 
it certainly meant a perſon; when angels, 
principalities, and powers (Rom. viii. 38.) 
are ranked together, perſons are meant 
at leait, if not ſpirits that were perſons, 
and Simon Magus was believed by ſome 
to be the great power of God: and 
among their writers the 3 ſignifies 
the perſon of God himſelf, agreeably to 
which our Saviour is deſcribed as ſittin 
at the right hand of power, (Matth. xxvi. 
64.) Wherefore by his own rule Crel- 
lius ſhould have obſerved the propriety of 
idiom among thoſe who uſed it, aud 
thence inferred the perſonality of the 
Holy Ghoſt from his being the ſpirit of 
God, and the power of the Higheſt. 
And when to this ſo many e pro- 
perties are —_— to him 1n ſcripture, 
his old rule wil 
againſt the Catholic concluſion. Others 
therefore have recourſe to rhetoric, and 
reſolve ſome of thoſe expreſſions into a 
proſopopzia, by applying to the attri- 
bute that perſonality which properly be- 
longs to him whoſe the attribute is; as, 
the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, ſeparate me Saul and 
Barnabas, means, that God by his wil- 
dom ſaid ſo. And where this figure will 
not ſerve their purpoſe, they ſuppoſe a 
metonymy, aſcribing perſonal properties 
to the ſpirit of God, which belong to the 
man who is aſſiſted by the ſpirit, as, the 
ſpirit ſearcheth all things, means, the true 
believing Chriſtian, in whom God's ſpirit 
is, ſearcheth all things. But neither of 
theſe figures will interpret the perſonal 
properties aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt. 
There are no leſs than fix aſcribed to him 
in one fingle verſe, When he (the other 
comforter underſtood) the ſpirit of truth is 
come, he ſhall guide you into all truth; for 
he ſhall not ſpea# 0 himſelf, but Wy 
he ſhall bear that all be ſpeal, and he ſhall 
ca you things to come. (John, xvi. 13.) 
No figure will enable us to interpret this 
text quite through, either of the perſon 
of the Father, of whom the Holy Ghoſt 


never help him to guard - 


heaven, 


is ſuppoſed to be an attribute; or of the 
perſons of the Apoſtles, to whom it wa 
romiſed to be communicated. If of the 
tter, this muſt be the Engliſh of it; 
the Apoſtles by the aſſiſtance of divine 
wiſdom ſhall come, and guide themſelves 
into all truth, and ſhew themſelves thing; 
to come. Neither can we interpret it of 
the perion of the Father, and ſay, that 
3 7 1 = them into all truth, 
yet he ſhall not ſpeak of himſelf, but what. 
foever he ſhall + pou Mot 122 he ſpeal. 
From whom ſhould he hear it? Our Sa- 
viour proceeds, he ſhall receive of mine and 
ſhew it unto you. That is, the Father 
ſhall receive knowledge of the man Chriſt 
Jeſus (as the Socinians teach) and ſhew it 
to the Apoſtles. But if our Saviour ſays, 
he Fr receive of mine, becauſe all things 
which the Father hath are mine, then to 
interpret it of the perſon of the Father 
makes this nonſenſe of it; he ſhall not 
ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever he hears 
or receives of himſelf, that ſhall he ſhew. 
Such artful expoſitors of ſcripture are the 
Socinian writers! Their faith diſdains 
myſteries: nothing leſs than abſurdities 
will ſatisfy them. So that the Holy 
Ghoſt is undoubtedly a perſon; for he 
has perſonal attributes or properties aſ- 
figned him, which no figure can account 
for, in referring them either to the perſon 
of God the Father, whoſe the ſpirit is; 
or to the perſon of the believing Chriſti- 
an, to whom the ſpirit is communicated. 
Nor 1s he only repreſented in ſcripture 
as 2 perſon, but alſo as a perſon plainly 
diſtin& from the Father; I will ſend unto 
you from the Father the ſpirit of truth, 
which procecdeth from the Father. (John, 
xvi. 26.) And in other places he ſtands 
perſonally diſtinguiſhed both from the Fa- 
ther and the Son. As in the form of 
baptiſm ; in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, (Matth. 
xxviii. 19.) The words point to a diſ- 


tinction of perſons, and the doctrine of 


baptiſm confirms ſuch an interpretation. 
For at the firſt baptiſm, I mean that of 
Chriſt himſelf, they were all three pre- 
ſent, and * diſtinct perſonal offices; J. 
came to paſs that Feſus being baptized, . . » 
the H, 4% 639% ande in 4B ſhape 
like a dove upon him, and a voice came from 
ring, Thou art my beloved Son, 
in thee I am well pleaſed. (Mark, i. 11. 
Luke, iti. 22.) And in the future bap- 
tiſm of Chriſtians, the mercy of God the 
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Father ſaves us, by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghoſt ſhed on us through Chrilt. 
So again the form of benediction, The 
grace of our Lord Tefus Chriſt, and the 
love of God, and the fellowſhip of the Holy 
Ghoſt (2 Cor. xili. 14.), denotes three 

rlons with their economical characters. 

I might proceed to multiply texts, but 
J think theſe are ſufficient, to prove 
againſt Socinus, that the Holy Gholt is a 
perſon, and not a mere quality or attri- 
bute only. Alſo, againſt Sabellius, that 
the perſon of the Holy. Ghoſt is diſtinct 
from the perſon of the Father and the 
Son: as we had before proved againſt 
Arius and Macedonius, that the Holy 
Ghoſt was God. 

Truths, which not only the Catholic 
church of Chriſt has always maintained, 
as drawn from, and proved by clear teſ- 
timony of divine revelation ; but which 
alſo our adverſaries have divided among 
them, and therein approved our expoſi- 
tion, Does the church teach that the 
Holy Ghoſt is God? So acknowledge 
Sabellius and Socinus, not prejudiced in 
favour of the Catholic opinion, but con- 
vinced by the plainneſs of the ſcripture 
proofs, which they think ſo ſtrong, as to 
infer from thence, that he is no other 
than God the Father. Does the church 
teach moreover, that the Holy Ghoſt is a 

erſon, and diſtinct from the Father? 

he evidence for this is ſo obvious 
through the New Teſtament, that Arius 
and Macedonius, as little biaſſed by the 
authority gf the church as the others 
were, draw the ſame concluſions from the 
ſame ſcriptures ; and believe him a perſon 
ſo diſtinct, as to make him a creature. 
Search the ſcriptures ; their obvious mean- 
ing teackes this doctrine : if we doubt, 
eonſult their early expoſitors ; this is 
their interpretation : examine what ad- 
verſaries ſay ; they are not agreed toge- 
ther, but the reſult of their evidence is a 
conceſſion of theſe truths, Appeal to 
councils 3 this is their decreed form of 
faith. From all which, we believe in the 
Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and giver of life ; 
therefore a perſon : proceeding from the 
Father; and therefore diſtin& from him: 
who with the Father and the Son together be 
worſhipped and glorified ; which ought not 
to be, unleſs he be God. 

As to the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Father and the Son, 
there was a diſpute which long ſubſiſted 
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betwixt the eaſtern and weltern churches. 
The eaſtern choſe to ſtick cloſe to the 
words of ſcripture, which expreſly men- 
tions only his proceſſion from the Father : 
and were jealous of the weſtern church, 
leſt they ſhould inſinuate two fountains of 
the Divinity, while they maintained his 
proceſſion from the Son, as well as from 
the Father. But the weltern church in- 
tended no ſuch concluſion as the Greeks 
were afraid of; yet held the proceſſion 
from the Son, becauſe the Father and the 
Son were, not two ſeparate fountains of 
divinity to the Holy Ghoſt, but one 
God, one undivided ſource and original: 
and maintained their opiniou by an eaſy 
deduction from ſcripture, which teaches 
us that he is the ſpirit of God (1 Cor. vi. 
11.); and call him, if ſometimes e 
ſpirit of the Father, ſo at other times e 
ſpirit of the Son (Gal. iv. 6.) and of 
Chrifl, (Rom. viii. ix. Phil. i. 19. 
1 Pet. i. 11.) If the Father be ſaid to 
ſend him, ſo alſo Chriſt promiſes, I wil? 
ſend him to you. (John, xv. 26.) If he 
be ſaid expreſsly to proceed from the Fa- 
ther, he is no leſs clearly intimated to 
proceed from the Son, as when he ſays 
the Holy Ghoſt de meo accipiat, ball re- 
ceive of mine. (John, xvi. 14.) But if 
jealouſy of error began the diſpute, a 
proper indignation in the Greeks widened. 
it, becauſe the Latins preſumed to add 
the clauſe to their creed, without the 
ſanction of a council. However, they 
are and were all along agreed in the truth 
itſelf, that the. Holy Ghoſt 1s the ſpirit 
of-both : the caution of the Greeks was 
not meant to deny ſo much, nor the for- 
wardneſs of the Latins to aſſert more. 
The Holy Ghoſt therefore is, “ a per- 
ſon, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, diſtinct from each,“ and God :*? 
to which when we have added, that yet 
there is but one God,“ and that he is 
conſequently “ not another but the ſame 
God with the Father and the Son ;”? 
we have then declared the whole ſcripture 
account of what the Holy Ghoſt is. 

And here our adverſaries triumph over 
the credulity of the Catholic Chriſtians, 
whoſe faith can ſwallow ſuch abſurdities. 
For this, anti-ſcripturiſts reje& the evi- 
dence of divine revelation, and heretical 
ſcripturiſts explain it away: both betray- 
ing their contin, that the plain ſenſe of 
ſcripture is againft them ; both agreemg 
to ſuperſede its authority, and carry their 

appeal 
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appeal from thence to the ſenſes. But it 
is as abſurd, as an appeal of ſounds to the 
eye, or of colours to the ear. How can 
they be the ſufficient judges of what never 
fell within their notice, of what neither 
eye has ſeen, nor ear heard? (1 Cor. ii. 
9.) The terms in which the truths are 
expreſſed, we acknowledge are improper ; 
and if ſtrictly taken, and purſued through 
all their conſequences, will certainly lead 
us into error, if not into abſurdity, But 
it is not our faith in the Trinity only, 
but our faith in God, that is ſubje& to 
the ſame inconveniencies. We are in- 
formed, that the eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous, and his ears are open to their 
ayers, but the face of the Lord is again 
1 that do rat's (et. iii. 12. 5 122 
how is this conſiſtent with our faith, that 
God has neither body, parts, or paſſions? 
Or if we believe that God is infinite, our 
idea is exiſtence in every point of ſpace, 
which implies multiplicity, or extenſion ; 
but God is one, as well as without parts; 
and to make .a multitude of one, is not 
leſs a myſtery than the Trinity, and ex- 
tenſion without parts is an abſurdity in 
philoſophy. Such inadequate judges are 
our ſenſes of ſpiritual and divine truths ! 
So unworthily do our imaginations deli- 
neate them! That we cannot form full, 
clear, and conſiſtent ideas of them, is not 
owing to any real ahſurdity in the doc- 
trines, but the diſproportion of our facul- 
ties to receive them: and their being 
above human comprehenſion, is an argu- 
ment that they did not ſpring from = 
man invention. But of what uſe then is 
reaſon in religion, if it be inadequate to 
divine ſubjects? Muſt we not check its 
enquiries, and believe implicitly ? By no 
means: religion is ſupreme reaſon ; and 
though we are too ſnort- ſiglited to diſ- 


cover all the agreements and harmony 


which conſtitute it, yet certainly we ought 
not to ſhut our eyes on that account; we 
are religious creatures only becauſe we 
are reaſonable ones. And revelation is ſo 
far from curbing and confining the exer- 
eiſe of reaſon, that on the contrary it en- 
larges it, opens a wider field to expatiate 
in, gives new principles to build upon, a 
reater variety of premiſes to conclude 
m. The error of bigots and free- 
thinkers too, is in not giving ſufficient 
freedom and ſcope to thought. The firſt 
wrap up their talent in a napkin, unrea- 


fonably dreading the auſterity of their 
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Maſter: the others venture but half their 
principle, and uſe but a moiety of the 
treaſure put into their hands; their rea. 
— no farther than their eyes or 
ears, nor liſtens (though God himſelf 
ſpeaks) to any thing but the report of 
their ſenſes. Whereas truths revealed by 
God, muſt be as ſolid a foundation to 
conclude from, as our own experience, 
The ſenſes are indeed placed as centinels 
to guard againſt error: and therefore leſt 


we ſhould reject God's word, or | wh an 


eaſy ear to human impoſture, he has 
been pleaſed to give ſenſible evidence that 
it came from him, and ſeal his revelations 
with variety of miracles. But when our 
ſenſes have ſatisfied us, that the revela- 
tion does come from God, their judgment 
afterwards would be very impertinent 
concerning the properties, affections, and 
relations of divine objects. But reaſon 
proceeds never the leſs ſafe, and unbar- 
raſſed, and judges from proper evidence; 
not meaſuring heavenly things by ſenſi- 
ble, but laying the ſeveral parts of the 
revelation together, and comparing ſpiritual 
things with ſpiritual. (1 Cor. ii. 1 . 
What fign fheweft thou ? (John, 11. 18. 

was a fair and juſt queſtion of the Jews to 
our Saviour, that they might be convin- 
ced that he came from God : according- 
ly he appeals to his future reſurrection, 
and when he was riſen ſrom the dead, the 
word which Jeſus had ſaid was believed. 
(John, ii. 22.) But when Nicodemus, 
who had acknowledged him to be a 
teacher ſent from God, imwertinently 
aſked him of his doQrine, How can theſe 
things be? (John, iii. 9.) inſtead of 
explication, he reſts himſelf upon the au- 
thority and ſufficiency of the evidence. 
Verily, verily, I ſay unto thee, we ſpeak 
that wwe do know, and teſtify that wwe have 
ſeen, (Ver. 11.) Nor need we apprehend 
that at this rate the groſſeſt contradic- 
tions may be admitted, and that tranſub- 
ſtantiation itſelf will ſtand on as ſafe a 
footing as the doctrine of the Trinity: 
for this plain obſervation may be made; 
that when both the terms of a propoſi- 
tion are uſed only in an analogical, and 
not a proper ſenſe, or our ideas are in- 
adequate both to the ſubject and the præ- 
dicate, we ſhall more ea fly fancy a con- 
tradiction than prove it: but the caſe is 
otherwiſe where the terms are objects of 
our ſenſes, as in tranſubſtantiation; there, 
though we cannot be proper judges of - 
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divine virtue and efiicacy communicated 
to the elements by the power of God, yet 
our ſenſes are as good judges after conſe- 
cration, as before, whether the elements 


continue in their ſubſtance bread and 


wine or not. 

Others may ſay, that after the revela- 
tion is admitted for divine, it is not al- 
ways eaſy to aſcertain the ſenſe and 
meaning of thar revelation : how may we 
be ſatisfied about that? Here recourſe 
muſt be had to the original languages in 
which the revelation was delivered, to 

mmar and criticiſm, hiſtory and anti- 
quity, to the beſt MSS, verſions, and 
editions, to the quotations and interpre- 
tations of the primitive Chriſtians, to the 
faith of the Catholic church, their diſ- 
putes with heretics, and the decrees of 
—— councils. All theſe conſpire in 


ſupport of the doctrine which has been 


now delivered. 

Laſtly, it may be aſked, if this doctrine 
is of ſo great importance as the Catholics 
ſuppoſe it to be, how comes it to paſs, 
that it was ſo lately diſcovered? That the 
Gentiles ſhould be ſuffered to ſit in ſuch 
groſs darkneſs for years; and the 
Jews themſelves, thoſe favourites of hea- 
ven, the nation of pneſts, who were en- 
truſted with the divine oracles for the in- 
ſtruction of the world, ſhould be totally 
ignorant of it? As the point ſuppoſed in 
the objection ſeems to receive ſome coun- 
tenance from the text, where we find that 
the diſciples, whether Jews or Greeks, 

for both - were St. Paul's auditors at 

pheſus,) had yet never ſo much as heard 
whether there was any Holy Ghoſt; I in- 
tend (God willing) in my next lecture to 
occur at large to this objection. 

In the mean time we need not fear to 
conclude with the words of Dionyſius of 
Alexandria, a celebrated Father in the 
third century, and whom (from his warm, 
and perhaps too uncircumſpect oppoſition 
to Sabellianiſm) the Arians challenge as 
their own, who concludes his defence of 
himſelf with this form of doxology, de- 
rired to him from his anceſtors in the 
faith, which ſhews us at once his own 
ſenſe, and that of Catholic antiquity. 

To God, both the Father and the Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, with the Holy 
Ghoſt, be aſcribed glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Why neceſſary to receive the Holy 
Ghoſt... | 


Tirus, iii. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


For we ourſelves alſo were ſometimes fooliſh, 
diſobecient, deceived, ſerving divers luſts and 
pleaſures, living in matice and envy, hateful 
and hating one another, 

But after that the kindneſs and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, 

Not by works of righteouſneſs, which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he ſaved us, 
by the waſhing of regencration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; 

Which he ſhed on us abundantly, through Jeſus 
Chiiſt our Saviour: 

That being juſtified by his grace, we ſhould be 
1 heirs according to the hope of eternal 
ite, 


AVING proved the divinity and per- 
ſonality of the Holy Ghoſt; and an- 
ſwered at large an objection urged againſt 
the novelty of this doctrine; having alſo 
explained the manner of receiving the 
Holy Ghoſt, ſhewing what his gifts and 
aces are, and how to diſtinguiſſi them 
Lem counterfeits; I proceed to ; 
The third enquiry which I propoſed t 
make, namely, into the expediency of re- 
ceiving the Holy Ghoſt : What is the 
end and benefit thereof? 3 
Of great importance we ſhould ſuſpe 
it to be from St. Paul's making it his 
leading queſtion to the Epheſian converts, 
Have ye received the Holy Ghoſt ſince ye be- 
lieved? (Acts, xix. ng, How great that 


importance is, is very explicitly ſet forth in 


the words before us. The ſum of it is ſal- 
vation; according to his mercy he ſaved us by 
the waſhing of regeneration and renovation of 
or by the Holy Ghoſt. The parts which make 
up this ſalvation are, 1. An exemption 
from puniſhment by our acquittal in judge 
ment, being juſtified ; and, 2. A promiſe 


of great reward, eternal life. Both acts 


of mercy; for we of ourſelves could not 
ſtand in that judgment, being as he de- 
ſeribes Je diſobedient, decei ved, ſerv- 
ing divers luſis and pleaſures, living in ma- 
lice and envy, hateful, and hating one ano- 
ther; wherefore our juſtification is an effect 
of great love and kindneſs, it proceeds 
not from works of righteouſneſs which we 
have done, but we are juſliſed by grace: 
much leſs could we claim hs life, 
which follows only upon ſuch juſtifica- 
tion, and even then by promiſe, not of 
neceſlity ; being thereby made beirs not. 
| neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily but, through hope of eternal \ 
The whole is aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt 


hed on us abundantly through Chriſt. 


This repreſentation 1s built upon a ſup- 
poſition that we are all finners ; the truth 
of this we mult be convinced of, before 


we can be ſenſible of our want of grace, 


or apply ourſelves in earneſt to the means 


of receiving it. 


We have ſeen the character St. Paul 
gives of the Chriſtians in his time, that 
they were deep immerſed in their ſins 
when the goſpel found them. And /up- 


poſe ye that thoſe Galileans were ſinners 
-_ al 1 


I the Galileans? (Luke, xiii. 2.) 
or that the Greeks and Barbarians were 
leſs corrupt ? 'The Gentiles are plainly 
implied in the character when he ſays, 


Hel yas KAI nee. We ourſelves alſo 


evere ſometimes foohſh, diſobedient, &c. even 
we as well as others. And in his epiſtle 
to the Romans he gives a dreadful deſerip- 
tion of the Heathen world, ſo bent to 
fin, that they were abandoned to it, given 
up to vile affections and a reprobate mind. 
(Rom. i. 26. 28.) He tells us elſewhere, 
that all have ſinned (Rom. iii. 23.) ; all 
the world is guilty before God. (Rom. 1ii. 

ew and Gentile are concluded under 


19 | 
fin. (Rom. iii. 9.) The writers of the 


Old Teſtament give the ſame account; 
there is none that doeth good, no not one 
(Pf. xiv. 3.) ; there is not a juſt man that 
doeth good, and finneth not. (1 Kings, viii. 
46.) The e give the ſame ac- 
count; St. Paul's contemporary Seneca 
complains that every one has ſinned more 


* or leſs; that there is not a man to be 
found who could acquit himſelf ; that the 


misfortune of human nature is ſuch, that 
there is a neceſſity and love of ſinning; 
and he informs us, not only what men 
were at that time of day, but that here- 
tofore they had ſinned, and would conti- 
nue to do ſo as long as they lived.- All 
hiſtory and philoſophy atteſt this truth; 
all laws, precepts, and government ſup- 
poſe it. But the ſtrongeſt unhappieſt 
2 of all, is, that every one * us 

nows it by experience; and if e ſay 


that cue have no Jin, we deceive ourſelves, 


and the truth is not in us. (1 John, i. 8.) 
Was the caſe otherwiſe, we ſhould have 
no occaſion for, no intereſt in a Saviour ; 
the. end of his coming was to ſave ſinners 
(1 Tim. i. 15.), they are the object of 


his mercy, and all men are the object of 


his mercy, for the grace of God to ſalva- 
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tion has appeared unto all men (Tit. ii. 
11.); and the goſpel, the good tidingy 
of peace and ſalvation, is commanded to 
be preached in all the world /o every crea. 
ture. (Mark, xvi. 15.) 

The fact therefore is too notorious to 
be denied by any ſober man; the greateſt 
difficulty has been to account for ſo uni. 
verſal a pravity. If all men fin, under 
all circumſtances and diſpenſations, there 
ſeems to be ſome original fault in our con- 
ſtitution, ſome unconquerable bias in- 
fuſed into it, which brings us under a 
neceſſity ; and this removes the fault from 
our own wills, and transfers it to the 
Author of our nature. And indeed ſome 
original fault we muſt be obliged to ac- 
knowledge, not only from the above con- 
ſideration, but alſo from the complaint of 
the Pſalmiſt, that he was /hapen, or brought 
forth, i iniquity, and in fin did his mother 
conceive him. (Pf. li. 5.) And that of 
upright Job, comparatively ſo at lealt ; 
yet even he ſays, that no one was free 
from corruption, no though his life was 
but a day long : agreeable hereto we find 
the philoſophers lamenting an inborn im- 
232 principle of ſin. Both Jews and 

agans uſed to offer ſacrifice, and expiate 
the mother and the infant : and our Sa- 
viour informs us that the natural birth it- 
ſelf excludes us from heaven ; that what 
is ſo born is fleſh, which mult be born 
again of the ſpirit before it enters there. 
(John, iii. 5.) Whence it appears that 
we are born ſinners, and infants muſt be 
accounted ſuch, otherwiſe they have no 
claim, to ſalvation through Chriſt. But 
will not this make God, the Author of 
our nature, the author alſo of ſin? God 
forbid we ſhould entertain ſo blaſphemous 
a ſuggeſtion, which Chriſtians and Hea- 
thens have jointly agreed to reject ! 
though- their accounts of it otherwiſe 
have been not a little wild and perplexed. 
However, as a knowledge of the diſeaſe is 
neceſſary to ſhew the aptneſs of the reme- 
dy, I ſhall with all humility enquire how 
this corruption 1s propagated, and how 


cleanſed by the operations of the Holy 


Ghoſt, | 

In order hereto I find it will be conve- 
nient to take notice of two very remark- 
able and different accounts given of it in 
the third century of Chriſtianity. 


The one was Orige1's, who ſuppoſed 


the preſent bias towards evil proceeded 
from ill habits contracted by the ſoul in a 
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pre-exiſting ſtate, where they had been 
created from eternity with an abſolute 
freedom of will ; but for their bad elec- 
tions were encruſted with groſs terreſtrial 
bodies, and turned down 1nto this world 
both for their puniſhment and their cure. 
That they undergo ſeveral changes and 
degrees of perfection and miſery. Thoſe 
who had once been angels, from an abuſe 
of liberty were now become men, and 
thoſe who now are men, by a right uſe 
of their liberty would become angels 
again; and that the very devils them- 
{elves ſhould at length find a revolution in 
their favour. If we would know whence 
Origen drew his opinions, we mult find 
out his ſchool; his maſter Ammonius 
was a philoſophical Chriſtian ; the diſciple 
therefore derived his inſtructions from the 
ſcriptures and r And as we 
cannot find any 

build ſuch tenets upon, we muſt trace up 
to the 'other ſource, and look for them 
among the writings of his favourite Plato. 
There we read of ſouls attending Jupiter; 
ſome of which by the pravity of their 
wills, which he calls their charioteer, for- 
ſake the contemplation of truth, and 
thereby loſe their wings, or thoſe ſpiri- 
tual defires which lift them up to heaven ; 
for which they are thruſt into ſuitable bo- 
dies of philoſophers, kings, artiſts, me- 
chanics, and huſbandmen; in which if 


they behave well, they obtain a better 


tranſmigration; if ill, a worſe; till purg- 
ed through different ſtates, at * 
their wings grow again, i. e. their ſpi- 


ritual deſires revive, and they revert to 


And this 


their firſt condition in heaven. 
doctrine of tranſmigration, with many 
others, Plato received from Pythagoras. 
The other opinion which obtained 
much more in the ſame century was pro- 
pagated by that arch heretic Manes : he 
taught two eternal principles; one was 
light, the author of good, and this was 
God ; the other was darkneſs, the author 
of evil, and that was matter; that every 
one of us receives a ſoul from each of 
theſe, the one of which isa part of God, 
the other a part of the evil principle, 
which enters into our conſtitution and 
makes a part of it ; that this was an evil 
ſubſtance, and the cauſe of natural cor- 


ruption. And as neceſlity is inſeparable 


from matter, from this evil principle pro- 


.ceeded a neceſſity of ſinning; and that all 
thivgs-are done by fate, according to the 


oundation in ſcripture to- 
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eternal predeſtination of God with reſpe& 
to theſe two contrary principles. Theſe, 
or ſuch like opinions were inde-d eſpouſed 
by elder heretics in the church, ſuch as 
Cerdon, Marcion, and ſome others; but 
Manes ſeems rather to have ſucceeded to 
them as a Perſian, and heir to the dde- 
trines and books of his maſter Terebin- 
thus, deriving them from Zoroaſter the 
contemporary and probably the acquaint- 
ance of Pythagoras. Contrary as theſe 


opinions look, it would be no great difli- 


culty ſo far to reconcile them as to ſhew, 
with no little probability, that they both 
derived from the ſame tradition, which was 
divided amongſt them and corrupted, 
Notions of this evil principle we meet 
with among all nations, ſo widely ſcatter- 
ed from one another, that they muſt have 
received it from ſome very ancient doc- 
trine: the Jews, the Ægyptians, the 
Brachmans, the Chineſe, the Peruvians 
diſcover it; but theſe all ſuppoſe him to 
have been created, and the Perſians in 


particular ſhew how they came by. this 
opinion, calling him. expreſsly by the 


name of Satan. 'Theſe conſidering that 


angel only after his fall, and from a tra- 


dition of the temptation in paradiſe, fan- 
cied fin proceeded from the overpowerful 
influences of an evil principle ; but the 
Grecian philoſophers catched the other 
or of that angel's hiſtory, who fell from 
eaven by an abute of bs ne-will;whente 
they taught that the-will was free to good 
or evil, though both acknowledged that 
our immerſion in matter lays a bias upon 
it to the laſt. | 
The unhappy encreaſe and conſequence 
of the Manichæan doctrines in the end of 
the third century, indulging men in their, 
vices by throwing the blame on an evil 
nature and neceſſity of ſinning, made Pe- 
lagius in the beginning of the 4th, a man 
eminent for his piety in the Chriſtian 


church, endeavour to awaken men from 


this indolent giving way to vice, by mag- 
mifying the powers of nature aud free- 
will, of which the Manichees.aad ſpoken 
too unworthily ; and taught a freedom of 
will in all men to good or ill, without the 
aſſiſtance of grace ; though he acknow- 
ledged that the fleſh gives a propenſity to 
ill, and that therefore the divine aſſiſtance 
was deſirable to facilitate our choice of 
virtue. This was agreeable to the Pla- 


tonic opinion before mentioned, a little 


new dreſſed and altered by Origen and his 
l 8 diſciples. 
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diſciples. But it was contrary to ſerip- 
ture, which teaches us, that it is God, 
and not nature, that worketh in us both 
to will and to do (Phil. ii. 13.) ; that 
without Chriſt we can do nothing (1 
John, xv. 5.) ; and therefore exhorts us, 
not only to watch according to our own 
powers, but alſo o pray (Matth. xxvi. 
41.) for farther help, that we enter not 
into temptation : and as it is quite ſub- 
verſive of the doctrine of grace, was 
warmly oppoſed by St. Auguſtin before the 
middle of that century. His abhorrence 
of Pelagianiſm might perhaps make him 
fly too Far towards the other extreme, to 
which when young he had been addict- 
ed; however {ome of his incautious fol- 
lowers have certainly too much inclined 
to Manichæiſm. Some dregs of which 
appear, not only in the Fomes Peccati of 
the Mahometans, which locally deſcend- 
ed to them from the inſtructors of Manes 
who were Saracens ; but alſo in the cor- 
rupted ſubſtance which the Zuinglians 
made original fin to be, and in the tranſ- 
formation of our natures into devils ; be- 
ing half devils and half beaſts, as if our 
ſouls were, emanations of the bad princi- 

le, impriſoned in bodies which we have 
in common with the brutes ; in the doc- 
trine of a neceſſity of ſinning in conſe- 
quence of God's predeſtination; and 
ſome others, which are originally Mani- 
chziſm ſtrained through the leſs guarded 
paſſages of St. Auguſtin. 

I thought it convenient to take notice 
of theſe two very different accounts, and 
trace them up to their originals, 1. That 
I might remove out of the Chriſtian 
church ſome ſtrange doctrines which we 
find taught in it, and reſtore them to 
their true owners. 2. To obſerve that 
this univerſal corruption 1s aſſented to by 
men of all complexions, remote from one 
another both in ſentiment and ſitũation as 
eaſt is from the weſt; the darkneſs of 
Paganiſm would not cover this truth, and 
hereſy felt it in its own perverſeneſs ; no 
air or clime could heal the diſeaſe ; fled 
men to China or Peru, the wound went 
with them. So that we muſt deduce it 
from the ſame common ſource that we 
derive our natures from, which 1s, the 
firſt parents of human kind. A third 
uſe which I would make of this view is, 
to be a check upon our judgments, that, 
fince the extremes of free-will and neceſ- 
' ary evil have introduced many errors in- 
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to the Chriſtian church, we be upon our 
guard, left the authority of names, and 
veneration of perſons, miſlead us contra 
to the ſcriptures. Let not the unblame. 
able beginning of Pelagius his life ſeduce 
us into a vain confidence of our own 
ſtrength, that we can do without Chriſt, 
to the overthrow of grace ; nor the ſanc. 
tity of that great light and champion of 
Chriſtianity St. Auguſtin, who found 
cauſe to retract many things which his 
zeal had dropped, perſuade us to leave of 
working out our own ſalvation (Phil. ii, 
12.), from miſinterpreted notions of Goc; 
decrees, and irreſiſtible grace. I know 
no better guide to condu us through 
this intricate queſtion than that father 
himſelf is: he tells us, the true Chriſtian 
t fo aſſerts free-will as to impute the 
origin of ſin, both in angels and men, to 
an abuſe of that, and not to a nature ef. 
ſentially evil of which we have no ac- 
count; this utterly deſtroys Manichæiſm: 
at the ſame time, that the will, ſince cap- 
tivated, cannot recover its liberty again 
but by the grace of God; which deſtroys 
the hereſy of Pelagius.“ 

This is the true ſtate of the caſe ae- 
cording to the ſcriptures: they will 
guard us againſt the-two dangerous ex- 
tremes of an arrogant merit to which we 
have no claim ; and the indolent excuſe 
of fate and neceſhty for which we have no 
grounds, If we examine thoſe ſacred re- 
cords, they will inform us, that God cre- 
ated man in his own image (Gen. i. 27.); 
which Solomon explains, whea he ſays, 
that God hath made man upright ( Eceleſ. 
vii. 31.) ; able to weigh things with an 
equal balance, which had no hght end to 
kick at ſpiritual good for want of know- 
ledge, nor neceſſarily weighed down to 
earthly things from the overpoiſe of at- 
fections. An attribute aſcribed to God 
by the prophet, thou upright, doeft cveigb 
the N of the Joe Haiah, xxvi. ).) 
Whence the book of Wiſdom obſerves, 
that God made man the image of his own 
propriety ; and ſo long as no perverſc 
choice made him decline from this ori- 
ginal uprightneſs, he had great variety 
of enjoyments prepared for him in Para. 
diſe, with prieilege to eat of the tree of 
life, by which means he might live for 
ever. Thus man was created in incor- 
ruption, and his righteouſneſs, had he 
continued in it, would have made hin 


immortal. The knowledge of ſpiritual 
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ood, without which the will could not 
E been free, or have power to chooſe 
it, was not eſſential, but ſupernaturally 
vouchſafed by immediate en from 
God, and communication with him: 
immortality was not neceſſary to his na- 
ture, but the additional gift and reward 
of his Creator, to be acquired by the uſe 
of means. 

We are afterwards informed, that by 
the ſuggeſtions of the ſerpent, which the 
eavy of the devil employed, (one of thoſe 
angels wwho finned and kept not their firſt 
ſlate (2 Pet. ii. 4. Jud. 6.) or dignity, 
but deſerted their own habitation 2 
ments of which tradition we before o 
ſerved among the philoſophers; through 
his ſuggeſtions, I ſay, we are informed 
that) our firſt parents were prevailed 
upon to make a wrong election, chooſing 


to indulge appetite, and the ſenſes, ra- 


ther than believe or regard the commands 
and information of heaven, by one obſti- 
nate act renouncing the divine aſſiſtance, 
and defying the mortality which God had 
threatened. The ſoul, which before was 


. enlightened oy the perpetual preſence of 


God in it, after this voluntary departin 
from it was confounded in the darknefs 
of its own natural faculties: all the know- 
ledge he attained, was the comfortleſs ex- 
3 of a benighted traveller; he 

new his ſun was ſet, and that his own 
eyes would no longer ſerve him to eſcape 
precipices; they were indeed open, but 
diſcerned only the want of the divine 
light and protection: they could diſcover 
ao traces to lead him where the light dwel- 
leth (Job, xxxviii. 12. 19.), nor was it 
in his power to command the morning, and 
call forth the day-ſtar to riſe in his heart 
again, Nor was this all his miſery ; for 
the conſciouſneſs of his guilt introduced 
diſordered paſſions into his ſoul, ſuch as 

ame, fear, remorſe, irregular appetites, 
and averſion from God. They made them- 


ſelves aprons ; they were afraid ; and hid 


themſelves (Gen. iii. 7, 8. 10.) from the 
Thus his freedom of 
will was weakened towards ſpiritual good, 
by the want of that ſupernatural know- 
ledge which made it a poize againſt car- 
nal things; and at the . time inclined 
to evil by the inlet and torrent of irregular 
paſſions. The conſequence of this loſs of 
righteouſneſs, was loſs of happineſs: man 
thus diſordered, and averſe from God, 
could not but be miſerable. His Maker 
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therefore in juſtice deprived him of thoſe 
bleſſings in Paradiſe which were the en- 
tertainment of his innocence, and not 
without a mixture of pity too, excluded 
him from the opportunity of reaching to 
the tree of life, left he ſhould eat and live 
for ever (Gen. iti. 22.) ; and ſo immor- 
talize a ſinful and miſerable being. Thus 
was he left to his own blind condu& 
and the ſweat of his brow for a ſubſiſt- 
ence ; ſubject to the calumities of his own 
diſeaſed affections, and the tumultuous 
behaviour of his poſterity born in the 
ſame condition, till the decays of nature 
or wore or broke the ſprings of life, erum- 
bling his body into original earth, and 
diſmiſſing the ſoul, polluted with many 
habits of ſin, and for ever deprived of its 
body, which was once deſigned its con- 
ſort and inſtrument of happineſs, to 
ſpend its future exiſtence in the remorſe 
of paſt guilt, and a view of the ruin wil- 
fully brought upon itſelf and human na- 
ture. The departure of the ſpirit of 
God from the ſoul, was the death of it. 
So Adam died in the day that he eat of 
the forbidden tree, The troubles and af- 
flictions, which neceſſarily attended his 
deſerted ſtate, were the firſt ſcenes that 
opened upon him in this new region of 
death, the beginnings of his puniſh- 


ment; 


| ——Primis in faucibus orci 
Luctus & ultrices poſuete cubilia curæ. Virg. 


The diſſolution of the body was but a 
ſingle arrow from the Joaded quiver of 
this king of terrors, and the natural conſe- 
quence of being driven from the tree of 
life. The ſorrowful widowhood of the 
ſoul; afterwards through ages of hopeleſs 
end, all together make that eternal death 
which dying he was to die. (Gen. ii. 17.) 

Such was Adam's fin, and ſuch his. 
puniſhment : the important queſtion fol- 
lows; How far are we concerned 1a 
either ? 

Adam for his fin was driven out of Pa- 
radiſe; and it is certain that his poſterity 
were driven out with him : labour and 
wearineſs were appointed to him; and 
we feel that the curſe deſcends to thoſe 
ſprung from him : he became ſubject to 

iſeaſes and death, I mean that which re- 
ſpects the diſſolution of ſoul and body; 
and experience convinces us that he has 
left this unhappy inheritance to his chil- 
drew And as all theſe were but the con- 
e ſequential 


132 
ſequential puniſhment of that ſpiritual 
death which Adam died, in loſing the 
divine aſſiſtance and ſupport of God's 
holy ſpirit which he voluntarily renounc- 
.ed and forfeited ; ſo the like appearances 
of ſicklineſs and decay in us, are a mani- 
. feſt proof, that where the root is cut off 
from the waters and receives no nouriſh- 
ment, the de (Job, xxix. 19.) of hea- 
ven will not reit upon the branches to 
give them life and verdure. Theſe were 
inflicted upon him as a puniſhment of his 
diſobedience ;z in which puniſhment we 
are involved, without any perſonal guilt 
of our own; we therefore are ſufferers on 
the account of Adam's fin, and are treat- 
ed in the ſame manner that he was, whoſe 
actual guilt alone it was: forſaken of 
God; void of ſupernatural Knowledge ; 
ſtrangers to, and averſe from ſpiritual 
good; and immerſcd in the affections of a 
ſenſual life. 


* 


But there is a paſſage in the third of 


Geneſis which ſeems to repreſent the con- 
ſequences of eating of the forbidden fruit 
more like the JO effects which the 
ſerpent promiſed : And the, Lord God ſaid, 
behold L man is become as one of us, to 
Enoxv good and evil. (Gen. ii. 22.) 

Then was the devil no = and the 
throwing Adam, becauſe thus improved, 
out of Paradiſe (as the following words 
ſound) caſts a reflection on the divine 
philanthropy. To avoid this ſenſe of the 
words, many of the fathers, and I think 
the general ſtream of interpreters, ſuppoſe 
them a ſarcaſm uſed by God, as a kind 
of triumph over man's miſtake and mi- 
ſery. ut a ſtill leſs harſh explication 
may be gixyen, quite conſiſtent with the 
words, aud more agreeable to the tenor 
of ſcripture, 

Maimonides obſerves that the tree is 
not faid to be of the knowledge. of true 
and falſe, which are the objects of the 
underſtanding; but of good and evil, not 
moral but natural, things pleaſant and 
diſagreeable to the 1 
While Adam continued innocent, and 
followed the dictates of the divine reaſon, 
ſuch objects made but tranſient and ſe- 
condary impreſſions upon him; but when 
he renounced that guidance, and prefer- 
red ſenſual delights and entertainments, 
inſtead of ſpiritual truths, the mind was 
taken up with the apprehenſion of ſenfi- 
ble objects, and given up to earthly and 
vile affections, © This, according to that 
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appetites, * 
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learned Jew, was the knowledge of 

and evil. But if ſo, how could God (ay, 
Behold the man is become like one of ut? 
What we tranſlate of us, may be ſingular 
in the original, and is ſo rendered by On- 
kelos, ex eo. If therefore Adam By 


be taken collectively for human kind, 33 


it frequently is when 77 is prefixed, as it 
is here, the ſenſe of the paſſage will be 


this; Behold, all mankind iſſuing from 


this ſtock is as one, left to the guidance 
of ſenſual appetites; and thanbore that 
they might not immortalize a miſerable 
being, God excluded him, and them in 
him, from the privilege of eating of the 
tree of life, This repreſents God more 
hke himſelf, mixing mercy. with juſtice, 
and not triumphing over fallen man; 
this repreſents us, as we find ourſclves, 
carnal, earthly, animal, a kind of reaſon- 
ing brutes, entangled and entertained 
with ſenſible objects, and ſubje& to the 
infirmities, wants, decays, and miſeries 
which our own blindneſs and perverſe. 
neſs, and that of others like ourſelves, cx- 
pole us to. 'This leaves room (what 
many moderns are ſo folicitous about) 
for a Tully to ſhine in the knowledge of 
ſocial duties reſulting from natural and 
civil relations; and for a Newton's genius 


to exerciſe itſelf in obſervations upon na- 


ture as high as teleſcopes can reach, or 
low as microfcopes deſcend. They may 
excel in degrees of the knowledge of ſuch 
good and evil; but if they have no prin- 
ciples of farther knowledge, what furni- 
ture or felicity will this be to. them, when 
all theſe things ſhall be diſſolved (2 Pet. 
ili. 11.), when relations ceaſe, and nature 
fails ? 

This interpretation harmonizes with 
the ſacred writings in other places. St. 
Paul tells us, that through the offence of 
one, judgment paſſed upon all men to com- 
demnation (Rom. v. 18.); that by one 
mans diſobedience many were made ſinners 
(Rom. v. 19.) ; through the offence of one, 
many be dead (Rom. v. 15.), or that im 
Adam all die. (1 Cor. xv. 22.) Where- 
fore we (who are but the unfoldings and 


continuation of Adam) are counted or 


dealt with as ſinners on the ſcore of his 
actual guilt, and evidently ſhare in the 
8 which was inflicted on it. 
'hus Adam's fin is imputed to us, 0! 
reckoned and placed to our account, ſo 
far as to involve us in the ſentence paſſed 


upon him; Thus infirmity was made per. 
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manent wvith the malignity of the root. 
(Eſdr. iv. 22.) And becauſe Adam 
tranſgreſſed, death was appointed in him, 
and in his generations, of whom came na- 
tions, tribes, = and kindreds out of 
umber. (Eſdr. iv. 7.) 

But a late celebrated writer informs us, 
that © to affirm that the firſt actual fin of 
Adam was imputed to all mankind as well 
as to him, is to affirm what the ſcripture 
does not teach. And if to impute to 
other perſons the actual fin of one, be to 
acceunt it theirs as well as his, it is evi- 
dent this is impoſſible with God, who 
cannot account fin or any thing elſe to 
be what it is not.” (Clark's xviith Ser. 


| p. 303, 304.) An appetite to the tree 


of knowledge, and a degree to be wiſe in 
contempt of God's word, is the actual 
guilt of many of Adam's ſons as well as 
of Adam. If God cannot account to 
ſome perſons the actual fin of another, 
then can he not do what he has threaten- 
ed, viſit the iniquities of the fathers upon the 


| bildren (Exod. xx. 5.) ; then could he 


not command, what we find recorded as 
his command. (Deut. xiii. 14, 15.) 
That if any city prove idolaters the inha- 
bitants ſhould be deſtroyed utterly, and 
all that was therein. Fathers, children, 
grand-children, great grand-children, and 
the new-born children (as Maimonides ex- 
pounds it) were all killed for the ſin of 
their parents, 'Then again on Chriſt was 
not laid the iniquity of us all (II. liii. 6.), 
we therefore muſt for ever bear our own 
actual fins. And if it be impoſſible for 
God to account fin to be what it is not, 
it is equally impoſſible with him to ac- 
count it not to be what it is; wherefore 
the word of reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 19.) 
mult ſeem an idle tale, ſince God cannot 
but impute our treſpaſſes unto us. But 
if to account as ours, the actual fin of 
another, be ſo to place it to our account, 
as to involve us in the pumſhment inflict- 
ed upon, or due to that other; then, as 
Chriſt bore our fins upon the tree (1 Pet. 
ii. 24.); ſo to us may be imputed the 
tranſgreſſion of Adam. And this the 
icripture does teach, when it informs us, 
that we are made finners by his diſobedi- 
ence ; and that all. die in him. Truths 


which this writer could not but acknow- 
ledge, which he does in the next para- 
ph, where he tells us, that the con- 
lequences of thus introducing fin into the 
world (by Adam) common with him and 
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his poſterity are, mortality, excluſion 
out of Paradiſe, the miſeries of the pre- 
ſent life, and a greater liableneſs and 
ſtronger temptation to ſin in their cor- 
rupt affeEtions.” Theſe he ſays are the 
natural and neceſſary conſequences of 
„his loſing thoſe free gifts and favours 
of God, which neither we nor he ever 
had any claim of right to enjoy.“ Vet 
as it 18a loſs to us of free gifts and favours 
which we are deprived of only for Adam's 
guilt, it is plain that his guilt is ſo far 
placed to our account, and imputed to us 
in 3 : 

ut we are not only made ſinners by 
imputation, but become ſuch, ſecondly, 
in conſequence of the ſpirit of God re- 
ceding from the ſoul, whereby we loſe: 
that divine image in which we were 
created, and are ſunk in the darkneſs and 
ignorance of our own unaſſiſted natural 
faculties. Adam was abſolutely free to 
good as well as evil, but loſt the principle 
of free-will by his diſtorted and perverſe: 
application of it; for the heavenly light 
withdrawn, left him and his poſterity in- 
capable of loving ſpiritual good, of which 
they were ignorant, by their eſtrange- 
ment from God, and the want of his gra- 
cious communications. Having the un- 
derſtanding darkened, being alienated from 
the fe of God, through the ignorance that is 
in them, becauſe of the blindneſs of their 
hearts, (Eph. iv. 18.) Nor were they 
only thus negatively bad; but thirdly, 
poſitively ſo, by having their affections 
determined to carnal things from the per- 
petual preſence of thoſe things, and the 
appearance of good which they exhibited 
to the ſenſes, which work in them a diſ- 
inclination and averſion to any attempt 
that is made to draw them off from their 
beloved engagements and deceits. This 
is the old man, our original human na- 
ture, which the Apoſtle tells us is cor- 
rupt through the deceitful Iufts (Eph. iv. 
22.) xar 7%; ir iv drr, appetites 
the conſequence of error. This is the 
@pornua cuprry the diſpoſition, wiſdom ov 
affection of the fleſh, which hangs a bias 
on the will, and 1s the diſtortion and de- 
pravation of it. This concupiſcence is 
the principle of actual fin in us, and as it 
would (if we are not aſſiſted by the grace 
of God) be infallibly the parent of it, it 
has in itſelf the nature of ſin, and caſts 
us out of the favour of God. They that. 
are in the firſo * pleaſe God (Rom. viii. 
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8.), for its affection is enmity againſt him; 
it is not 4 to the law of God, netther in- 
deed can be. (Rom. viii. 7.) And as 
thus by one man fin entered into the 
world, ſo 

II. Alfo death by fin ; as an alienation 
from God is a ſtate of fin, ſo a ftate of 
fin is a ſtate of death; wherefore the 
Gentiles are deſcribed as dead in treſpaſſes 
and fins. (Eph. ii. 1.) The diſſolution of 
ſoul and body follows as the wages of ſin 
(Rom. vi. 23.), through which the body 
dies, which is the firſt death, while the 
ſoul in its perpetual exile ſhall ſuffer a ſe- 
cond death (Rev, xx. 6.), burning in the 
flames of unſatisfied appetites which ſhall 
not be quenched, and ſuffering from the 
conſciouſneſs and remorſe of paſt guilt, 
which ſhall never dic. 

Such is our fatal inheritance from 
Adam, affording abundant occaſion for 
the divine philanthropy, to which not our 
merit, but our miſery recommends us; 
and the ſalvation effected for us by the 
renewing of the Holy Ghoſt, is repreſent- 
ed in the ſcriptures as correſponding to 
every part of our ruin, as an inſtance of 
grace, and to which we had no claim by 
nature. | | 
If our old man be corrupt, through 
the loſs of the divine image and ſimili- 
tude, by which our underſtandings are 
darkened, and our wills perverted, by this 
we are renewed again in knowledge after 
the image of him who created us (Col. iii. 
10.), which is called our new man, created 
after God, in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, 
(Eph. iv. 24.) | 

If the 9:axmz ox-v5; or natural concu- 
piſcence hangs a weight on our affections, 
and inclines them to earth, the @ecmua 
T1-vu.4Tx5 Or ſpiritual defires, is a balance 
againſt the carnal mind, and reſtores the 
will to its freedom, which is the glorious 
kizerty o the ſons of God. (Rom. viii. 
Fo 37; 


If the ſame natural concupiſcence leads 


us to the commiſſion of actual fins, and 
creates an enmity betwixt God and us 
(Rom. vin. 7.) ; our Saviour takes upon 
himſelf the fins of thoſe to whom he 
ſends the ſpirit of adoption (Rom. viii. 
15. 32. 34), to aſſure them of the love 
(Joh. iii. 16.), and ingraft them inta the 
family of God (Joh. 1. 12.), and to ſeal 
them to the day of redemption. (Eph. 
iv. 30.) ö ä 

Laſtly, if this carnal mind be a princi- 
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ple of death in us, of a ſpiritual, a tem. 
poral, and an eternal death, the ſpirit is 
in us 3 of life and peace, (Rom- 


viii. 6.) quickening thoſe who were dead 
in their fins by having forgiven them all 


treſpaſſes. (Col. ii. 13.) The diſſolution 
of ſoul and body 1s no more a death hut 
ſleep (1 Cor. xv. 20. 2 Theſſ. iv. 13, 14, 


15. ), a reſt from labour (Rev. xiv. 13.), 


a —_— home from exile (2 Cor. v. 
8.), a paſſage to a bleſſed immortality, 
(Joh. v. 24.) The ſpirit wwhich raiſed up 
Jeſus from the dead, fhall alſo quicken our 
mortal bodies (Rom. viii. 11.), and raiſe 
our corruptible in incorruption (1 Cor. 
XV. 42.), where our mortality ſhall le 
ſwallowed up of life. (2 Cor. v. 4.) A 
life more laſting and more glorious than 
this which is m2aſured and influenced b 
ſuns and moons, for the glory of God will 
lighten it, and the Lamb will be the light 
thereof (Rev. xxi. 23.) ; where we ſhall 


- reign for ever and. ever, and receive from 


the Spirit the conſummation of that bliſs 
of which he is here the earneſt. 

As this account of the need and neceſ— 
8 of receiving the Holy Ghoſt in his 
en 'ghtening, ſanctifying, and quickening 
graces, is drawn from the age ſerip- 
tures ; ſo is it the genuine doctrine of the 
church of England, as may be ſcen not 
only in her articles of original fin, free- 
will, and ' juſtification z but alſo in her 
firſt rudiments laid down by Archbiſhop 
Cranmer and the reſt of the committee of 
divines, in their treatiſe called a Neceſ- 
fary Erudition for a Chriſtian Man.” 
Where we are thus inſtructed : „ The 
ſtate and condition of free-will was other- 
wiſe in our firſt parents before they had 
finned, than it was either in them or their 
poſterity after they had finned ; for our 
firſt parents, Adam and Eve, until they 
wounded and overthrew themſelves by 
fin, had ſo in poſſeſſion the power of free- 
will by the molt liberal gift and-grace of 
God their Maker, that not only they 
might eſchew all manner of fin, but allo 
know God, and love him, and fulfil all 
things appertaining to their ſupreme feli. 
city. For they were created in a ftate of 
righteouſneſs, and after the image and 
ſimilitude of God, having power of free- 
will to obey or diſobey. So that by obe- 
dience they might live, and by diſobedi- 
ence they ſhould worthily deſerve to die. 
From this molt happy ſtate, our firſt pa- 


rents falling by diſobedience, moſt gries- 
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ouſly hurt themſelves and their poſterity: 
for beſides many other evils that came by 
that 1 the high power of 
man's reaſon and freedom of will were 
wounded and corrupted; and all men 
thereby brought into ſuch blindneſs and 
infirmity, that they cannot eſchew ſin, 
except they be illuminated, and made 
free, by an eſpecial e, that 1s to ſay, 
by a ſupernatural help, and working of 
the Holy Ghoſt, Although there re- 
mains a certain freedom of will in thoſe 
things which do pertain to the deſires 
and works of this preſent life, yet to per- 
form ſpiritual and heavenly things, — 
will of itſelf is inſufficient. And 2 
the power of man's ſree- will being thus 
wounded and decayed, hath owes of a 
phyſician to heal it, and an help to re- 

air it, that it may receive light and 

rength, whereby it may ſee, and have 
power to do thoſe godly and ſpiritual 
things, which before the fall of Adam, 
it was able and might have done.” 

I ſhould now proceed to conlider the 
means of receiving theſe graces ; but 
before I do ſo, it will be neceſſary to 
examine ſome doctrines, which, if true, 


will make thoſe means ſo arbitrary, as 


to take away all encouragement and in- 
vitation to ſeek after them. This I 
propoſe to do (God willing) the next 
opportunity. g 


SERMON XXI. 
The Means of Grace. 
Tirus, iii. 4, 5, 6, 7. 


But after that the kindneſs and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, 

Not by works of righteouſneſs, which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he ſaved us, 
by the waſhing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; 

Which he ſhed on us abundantly, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Saviour : 

That being juſtified by his grace, we ſhould be 

-—" hcirs according to the hope of eternal 


H! ſhewn that the occaſion or want 
of grace 1s as univerſal as human 
nature; and that God's will and deſire 
to ſave is repreſented as reaching to all 
men, I endeavoured to auſwer ſome ob- 
jections drawn from the doctrine of elec- 
tion and reprobation, with regard to par- 
long to whom the goſpel is 


o 


| (Ars xvii. 4.), recorde 
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preached; and then with regard to whole 
nations from whom that light is at preſent 
withheld : I afterwards entered upon the 
conſideration of the ſtrongeſt argument 
againſt univerſal grace, I mean the ſup- 
poſed want of it for 4000 years, from the 
fall of Adam to the aſcenſion of Chriſt; 
where having ſhewn, that there was grace 
in various meaſures diſpenſed under the 
ſeveral diſpenſations before the law, under 
the law, and without the law, I propoſed 
to remark more diſtinctly to what pur- 
poſes the grace then diſpenſed was effec- 
tual, and what the diſadvantages of thoſe 
diſpenſations were, RE with that 
of the goſpel ; previous to my fourth and 
laſt enquiry, viz. into the means of that 


ce ſhed abundantly on us through 
Yeſos Chriſt. 


Under each of thoſe flates there was, 
by means of divine communications either 
immediate or remote, grace ' diſpenſed 
ſufficient for the attaining a love of God ; 
a knowledge of religious and ſocial du- 
ties; a withdrawing the affections from 
the world ; and a Raich in the promiſes 
of good things beyond this life. 

I. A love of God: Thus Enoch had a 
teſtimony that he pleaſed God (Heb. xi. 
5.) ; and Noah was found perſect and righte- 
ous (Eccluf. xliv. 17.) ; Job was upright, 
In gr God (Job, 1. 1.) ; and David's 

panted after him, loving nothing in 
2 of him. (Pſal. Ixxiii. 24.) 
The Gentile philoſophy would ſupply us 
with many Pecimens of their exalted 
notions on this head, though the true 
object of worſhip was miſtaken or un- 
known, The prayers, alms, and faſts of 
Cornelius (Acts, x. 4.) ; and the many 
devout worſhippers ms the Greeks 
in the New 
Teſtament, are more perfect inſtances of 
this love, even to the true God, the Go 
of Iſrael. | 

2. 'The knowledge of religious and 
ſocial duties was revealed to the ante- 
diluvian world, by which they were con- 


winced of their ungodly deeds, wwhich they | 


ungodly committed. ude, 15.) Theſe 
— Le down (9 the 50 darein 
by Noah, and were called his precepts 
by his ſons, who carried with them into 
all the regions of the new world the 
great lines of religion and morality, This 
was the law of the Moſt High which 
Abraham kept; which reſtrained Abime- 
lech; which made Joſeph dread to ſin 
| ann, againſt 
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againſt God and taught upright Job to 
elchew evil. But as this law was cor- 
rupted or obliterated, and in danger of 
being totally loſt, God was pleaſed to re- 

ubl:iſh it by Moſes; while the broken 
ragments of it only were left to the reſt 
of the world, which the legiſlators and 
philoſophers have induſtriouſly ſought 
after, and wove among their own 51 
tems of law and ethies. Their own 
reaſonings and obſervations upon the fit- 
neſs and beauty of thoſe rules, which 
made them approye them, and give a 
ſanction to them, where their divine au- 
thority was unknown, and their proper 
application and unfolding them in par- 
t:cular caſes, was what St. Paul calls the 
evork of the law written in their hearts. 

Rom. 11. 15.) A third operation of the 

oly Ghoſt in thoſe days was a power 
in men to withdraw their aſſection from 
the world. Thus Moſes choſe rather to 


uffer offiiftion with the people of God, than 


to enjoy the pleaſures of [in for a ſcaſon; 
k the 23 75 04700 Pro's 
riches than the treaſures of Fgypt. (Heb. 
xi. 25, 26.) Nay the time would fait, 
ſays the author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, to tell of thoſe before the coming 
of Chriſt who were floned, were ſawn 
aſunder, were tempted, were ſlain with the 


ſword; who wandered about in ſheepſkins 


and goatſkins, being deſtitute, afflifed, tor- 
mented ; who were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, that thry might oltain a better 
reſurre&ton. (20G 32. 35, 36, 37.) The 
Pagan moraliſts are full of theſe ſenti- 
ments in their writings, and not entirely 
deſtitute of examples in their practice. 
The fourth effect and ſign of the 
Spirit of God in thoſe early times, was 
a faith in the promiſes of good things 
beyond this life. By thie, Abel offered 
a more acceptable Leides than Cain; 
and Noah became heir of the right̃eouſ- 
neſs which is by faith : by this, Abraham 
was Lap and thouſands of his de- 
ſcendants died in full expectation of future 
good things. Among the Gentiles, be- 
lides thoſe whoſe actions were in ſome 
degree influenced by the hopes of re- 
wards and happineſs hereafter, many we 
read of who renounced the world, gave 
in their names as worſhippers of the God 
of Iſrael, in confidence of his favour in 
another world, becoming therefore his 
ſervants and ſoldiers, enliffed as St. Luke 
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it, * to eternal life. (Acts, xiii. 
ee principal difadvantages of their 
ſtate in compariſon of thoſe under the 
goſpel, were, that when they knew and 
elt their corruption, they were ſtrangers 
to the cure of it: St. Paul breathes 
out the melancholy ſigh of men in that 
{tate when he cries, Z wretched. man that 
T am ! who ſball deliver me from the body 
of death ! But the Chriſtian gives thanks 
to God for his redemption through Feſus 
Chrift our Lord. (Row, vii. 24, 25.) 
It is true the others were acquainted 
with rules to direct them, and believed 
that a behaviour conformable thereto 


would make them like God and bappy ; 


but the more light. they had given them 


to diſcern their duty, the more heinous 
and dangerous their offences appeared, 
ſo that the commandment which was or- 
dained to liſe they found to be unto death, 
(Rom. vii. 10.) But we know that 
Chrift has redeemed us from the ne 0 
the law, being made a curſe for us (Gal. 
Iii. 13.) ; blotting out the hand-writing of 
ordinances that was againſt us, wwhich was 
contrary to us, aud took it out of .the way, 
nailing it to his croſs. (Foloſ. ii. 14.) 
They had indeed an indiſtin& faith that 
God would be favourable to them in 
another world, but whether he would 
entirely pardon their ſins for which ther 
conſciences reproached them, or in what 
manner or meaſure he would puſh 
them, they knew nothing of. -But nav 
not only a total remiſſion of fins is 
preached by the word of reconciliation, | 
but life and immortality ts alſo brought to 
light through the goſpel. (2 Fim. i. 10.) 
With regard to their final condition, 
it may be farther aſked, whether the 
grace vouchſafed before the incarnation 
was ſufficient to fave thoſe to whom it 
was given? If it was, what more can 
be obtained by Chriſtians ? If not, bow 
does that deſgrve the name grace, which 
ſerved not to benefit, but perplex and 
diſturb mankind? And here not charity 
only will lead us to hope, but truth 
oblige us to believe, that the ages before 
Chrift came in the fleſh had grace ſuf- 
ficient vouchſafed them by which they 
might be ſaved. For Chriſt who was 
ſacrificed for us was the lamb flain before 
the forndation of the world (Rev. xiii. 8.), 
for the redemption of the tranſy refſions that 
were under the 75 teftament. (Heb. 7 


ſuppoſe, that they will 
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15.) If no grace or favour was diſpenſed 


to them, but they all ſtand condemned 


in Adam's ſentence, there ſeems no 
room left for another tribunal, to judge 
thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſe or excuſe 
them both' in the law, and without the 
law, which yet, according to St. Paul's 
goſpel, will be done in the day when God 
hall Fudge the ſecrets of men b Feſus Chriſt. 
(Rom. ii. 12. 16.) In which judgment 
the Ninevites who repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, i. e. under fewer means of 

ce, ſhall condemn the obſtinacy of 
fach as would not repent under greater, 
after the coming of Chriſt. Nay, we 
have our Saviour's word for it, that 
Abraham, IJſaac, aud Jacob ſball fit down 
in the kingdom of God. (Matt. viii. 11.) 
Nor is this ſalvation confined to Jews 
only, as an excluſive privilege becauſc 
God loved Jacob; for Eſau whom he 
hated, ' as has been before ' obſerved, is 
not ſuppoſed to be finally loft or repro- 
bated. Among his poſterity, and out of 
the Jewiſh church, was holy Job, of 
whoſe ſalvation I think ' neither Jew or 
Chriftian ever | doubted, who allowed 
him any exiſtence. The Jewiſh doctors 
granted a place in the life to come to 
their proſelytes of the gate, the devout 
Gentiles, who' obſerved the moral law, 
not from a philoſophical opinion of its 
beauty and fitneſs, but from a religious 
ſenſe of its divine obligation, and from 
a love and dread of the Sacred Impoſer. 
Of this number, among others, was 
Candace's eunuch (Acts, viii. 27. ), and 
Cornelius the centurion (Acts, x. 1.), 
and dther devout Greeks a great multitude. 
(Acts, xvii. 4.) A due uſe of their few 
talents recommended them to the truſt 
of more from the preaching of the goſpel; 
but ſuch as bevel like them before 
Chriſt's miniſtry, cannot be ſuppoſed 
totally out of the reach of God's mer- 
ciful acceptance.” Not but that there will 
doubtleſs be a great difference betwixt 
them in their degrees of' happineſs ; elſe 


there had been but little uſe in the 


miniſtry of Philip to the eunuch, 'or of 
8t. Peter to Cornelius, or of Chrift and 
his Apoſtles to the true Iſraelites and de- 
vout Greeks. And if the fewer allot- 
ments of grace will abate the number of 
ſtripes (Luk. xii. 48.) to thoſe who 
tranſgreſs, we muſt with 2 Joie 
o make an 
dbatement in glory to thoſe who have 
A 12 
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uſed them worthily. The five talents of 
the Chriſtians,” well managed, procure 
for them the preſidency over five cities; 
the two talents of the Jews will enable 
them to obtain two cities, though no 
more; and even the one talent of the 
Gentiles, if it had not been buried in 
the earth, but had been properly im- 
proved, would have recommended them 
to ſtill farther means of grace, through 
an acquaintance with the livin orncles 
depoſited in the keeping of the Jews, 
which was vouchſafed to ſome, by which 
means they would alſo have received 
though not an equal reward with thoſe 
who were more favoured, yet a propor- 
tionable one. (Matt. xxv. 14, &c.) The 
carthly Jeruſalem is repreſented as a type 
of that which is above ; and the tabernacle 
as the pattern of heavenly things. (Heb. 
viii. 775 In which view the author of 
Ep. Hebr. obſerves many particulars, 
which ſeem to caſt light upon this point, 
There was the court of the Gentiles, 
and others {till nearer and nearer to the 
Divine Majeſty for the Iſraelites and 
prieſts ; but neither of theſe had permiſe 
hon to enter into the Sanctum ſanctorum: 
the Holy Ghoſt thus ſignifying, that the way 
into the holieft of all was not yet made mantis 
feſt, while as the firſt tabernacle was yet 
ins which was a figure for the ttme 
then prefent. (Heb. ix. 8, 9.) But God 
has prepared ſome better things for us : 
evherefore we, brethren, have boldneſs ta 
enter into the holieft by the blood of Feſus. 
(Heb. x. 19.) 

Nor was this all; for as the happineſs 
was leſs, ſo the number of thoſe who 
attained to it before the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion, was probably much leſs than of thoſe 
fince the incarnation, But this, not be- 
cauſe ſufficient grace was denied, but be- 
cauſe they reſiſted it, the generality of 
the old world brought the deluge upon it: 
however, this is no proof that the Spirit 
was not yet, for the Spirit ſtrove to cor- 
rect the imaginations of their hearts. 
(Gen. vi. 3. 5.) 

If a very inconſiderable number of the 
Jews are ſealed (Rev. vii. 4.), St. 
Stephen gives us the reaſon, not becauſe 
there was no grace under that economy, 
but becauſe they were uncomplying with 
it, /liff-necked and uncircumciſed in heart 
and ears, they and their fathers always 
refifling the Holy Ghoft. (Acts, vii. 51.) 
And with regard to the W 
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Paul tells us, that when they knew God, 
they "worſhipped him not as God, neither 


_ avere thankful : wherefore even as they 
. liked not to retain God in their knowledge, 


God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 

(Rom. i. 28.) 

- Put though all theſe had light ſuffi- 
cient to have led them to ſome degrees 
of happineſs in another life, and their 
voluntary departure from it will juſtly 
ſubject them to puniſhment z yet their 
want of that abundance which God un- 
deſervedly has afforded us, ſhall make it 
more tolerable even for Sodom and Gomorrha 
in the day of judgment, than for us, if abe 
neglect ſuch great ſalvation, (Heb. ii. 3.) 
The fear of greater puniſhment to thoſe 
who reje& greater grace, and the ſure 
confidence of more abundant glory to 
thoſe who have more abundant grace 
vouchſaſed them here, ſhould make us 
earneſt to obtain the largeſt meaſures of it 
that we can, and diligent to improve what 
we do obtain. Which brings me to the 
laft general head, 

To enquire into the mcans by which 
the Holy Ghoſt is diſpentcd and ſhed 
abundantly upon us. | 

It is from the Giver only that we can 


know by what means he will pleaſe to 
_ diſpenſe his gifts; and where he has ap- 


pointed any, we may ſafely rely upon 
them, ſo as to expect grace by the due 
uſe of them, but can have no ſure 
e to expect it from any other. 


For though God be not ſo tied to his 


own appointed means, as to reſtrain him- 


ſelf from RG grace by any other 
e 


method if he pleaſes, yet his appoint- 
ment lays a neceſſary obligation upon us 
to apply to it for ſuch ſpiritual aids as 
he has promiſed to give thereby. Yet, 
though we are to apply ourſelves to ſuch 
means, and from them only can expect 
grace, we muſt not look upon them 
otherwiſe than as means, nor believe 


them to be, or themſelves to give that 


grace of which they are no more than 
the channels. So that to neglect the 


means appointed by God, is either infi- 


delity, in not believing them to he avail- 
able for the end for which God has ap- 


pointed them; or elſe, a great impiety, 
in 1 the grace thereby to be 


vouchſafed. To apply ourſelves to other 
means than thoſe appointed, is enthuſiaſm, 


as it dreams of divine communications 


from the impulſe of our own imagina- 


tions, without ſufficient warrant from the 
ordinary revelation of ſcripture, or an 
extraordinary one duly atteſted. Or to 
reverence even the appointed means in 
fuch a manner as to look upon them as 
if they were what they convey, or that 
by their natural efficacy they produced 
thoſe effects, of which by God's will only 
— are the moral inſtruments, is a ſu- 
pe itious opinion, and idolatrous venera- 
tion. 

The great inſtituted mean is the goſ- 
pel in general, as comprehending the 
divine truths inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, 
and written by the ſacred penmen, toge- 
ther with thoſe heavenly leſſons written 
in the ſacred character, God's own hiero- 
glyphics, thoſe verba viſibilia, as St. 
Auſtin calls them, the ſacraments, ſpeak- 
ing to every man in his own tongue the 
wonderful diſpenſations of God. Of this 
goſpel, comprehending as well the ſacra- 
ments as the written word, are thoſe 
characters to be underſtood, that 17 is 
the power of God to ſalvation to every one 
that believeth (Rom. i. 16.) ; that it is 
an incorruptible ſeed by which we are born 
again. (1 Pet. i. 23.) | 

But the ſpiritual man, like the natural, 
is to be conlidered in three ſtates; 1. His 
conception, to which the written word 
does peculiarly conduce. 2. His new 
birth or regeneration, which is effected 
by baptiſm. And, 3. His growth and 
nouriſhment, which owes itſelf chiefly 
to the divine ſuſtenance of the Lord's 
ſupper. . Of which I ſhall treat in their 
order. | 

1. The written word: the great end 


of which is, to procure us the gift of 


faith, for faith cometh by bearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. (Rom. x. 
17.) When men had a full, though 
ſorrowful knowledge of fin, and were 
ſenſible of the infirmity and miſery of 
their condition, that they had greatly 
offended, and had juſt reaſon to dread 
puniſhment ; (which were leſſons which 
God taught them in the ſchools of the 
law and of philoſophy, and leſſons which 
had been ſo fully learned by the diſci- 


ples under each, as was ſeen before, that 


both were convinced of their need of 
farther light and aſſiſtance:) when this 
fulneſs of. time was come, when the Jews 
longed for a Redeemer, the Prophet 
that ſhould tell them all things, and 
fled to Anon confeſſing their fans, 2 
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they might eſcape the wrath to come 
(Joh. iii. 23. Matt. iii. 5, 6, 7.), which 
they deſerved and feared; when philoſo- 
hy had experienced 12 inability to re- 
. mankind, and gave up the cauſe of 
virtue as hopeleſs and unattainable by 
their ſyſtems, and deſpaired of atone- 
ment from their cuſtom of ſacrifices, 
wiſhing for farther information from 
heaven ; then Chriſt the bleſſing (Gen. 
xii. 3.), and the deſire (Hag. Ii. 7.) of 
all nations came, to make manifeſt the 
myſtery which had been hid from ages 
and generations, the hope of glory. 


(Coloſſ. i. 26, 27.) When they found 


themſelves {tripped of their innocence, 
and half dead, and that the prieſt and the 
Levite would afford them no aſſiſtance, our 
Saviour came, like his own good Samari- 
tan, to bind up their wounds, and pour 
in oil and wine. | | 
But as the goſpel ſucceeds into, ſo alſo 
it ſupplies the place of the law, whether 
as re- delivered to Moſes, or gathered up 
by the 12288 and ſuperſedes not 
their uſe by making it unlawful to ſeek 
for any light there, it comes not to de- 
firoy (Matth. v. 17.), but to fulfil, or 
complete what was defective in them: 
it reſtores the ſpiritual meaning of the 
Moſaic ſtatutes, which the Jewiſh inter- 
preters had buried under their gloſſes; 
and gives a ſanction and divine authority 
to the moral precepts, of which philoſo- 
phy had loſt the L So that 
the loweſt of its praiſe is to ſurpaſs the 
higheſt excellencies of any preceding 
economy, to be a finer ſyſtem of morality 
than any of the Gentiles could furniſh ont, 
and a clearer expoſition and reading on 
the Jewiſh law than any of their Rabbi's 
have been able to make. To thoſe who 
hear it, it better anſwers the very end at 
which they aimed, and for which they 
were deſigned, doctrine, conviction, cor- 
rection, and inſtruction in righteouſneſs, 
It therefore more effectually conveys the 
| wn in ſome meaſure, attainable under 
ormer diſpenſations, a conviction of our 
fins, and compunction for them. It is 
Harper than the two-edged (Heb. iv. 12.) 
inſtrument of the prieſt with which he 
diſſected the ſin-· offering, piercing to the 
very inmoſt receſſes, and lays open our 
moſt hidden blemiſhes and defects till 
pricked to the heart from a ſenſe of guilt, 
and of the Majeſty offended by it, we cry 
out for help, Men and lrethren, what ſhall 
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we do? (Acts, ii. 37-) - But 2 
the word be the ſame ſeed, and ſo equally 
good, yet caſt into different ſoils, it has 
very different effects. Some, though 
their vices flaſh in their faces at hearing 


the word, and conſcious guilt cuts them 


to the heart, yet inſtead of humbling, they 
harden themſelves and gnaſh (Act. vu. 
54.) upon the preacher with their teeth : 
inſtead of bewailing, defend or excuſe 
their crimes : inſtead of fearing the pu- 
mſhment, make light of the threatening z 
and inſtead of reforming, add fin unto 
fin. Who, when they hear the words of 
the curſe, yet bleſs themſelves in their heart, 
and ſay, I ſhall have peace, though I walk 
after the imagination of -mine heart to add 
drunkenneſs to thirſt. (Deut. xxix. 19.) 
Others again, though brought to tremble 
when __—_ with of righteouſneſs, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come; yet, with Felix, 
divert the thoughts for the preſent, under 
pretence of waiting for a more convenient 


ſeaſon. (Act. xxiv. 25.) If ſuch are 


deprived of farther grace, they cannot 
charge God with unkindneſs : his Holy 
Spirit has ſtood at their doors, and 
knocked, and they refuſed to open unto 
him. But to thoſe who have complied 
with this grace, by acknowledging and 


grieving for their offences, and flying to 


God for help, the word is an inſtrument 
of conveying more, by opening to them 
a clear and diſtinct hope of ſalvation. 
And here begins the peculiar uſe and 
efficacy of the goſpel: the thunders, 
and lightnings, and ſmoke of the moun- 
tain (Exod. xix. 16. 18.), which accom- 
panied the law, vaniſh away and are 
heard no more; the terrors of the Di- 
vine Majeſty ſoften into the affections of 
our Father who 1s in heaven. (Matth. vi. 
9. See 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8, 9. 14. 18.) 
He is repreſented to us as love (1 Joh. 
iv. 8.) itſelf, as willing to be reconciled 
(2 Cor. v. 19, 20.), and not impute our 
treſpaſſes unto us. That the guilty mind 
may bear up againſt the uneaſy appre- 
henſions of an angry God, from the re- 
peated declarations of his kindneſs and 
hilanthropy. (Joh. iii. 16. Tit. iii. 4.) 
he ſufferings of the Son of God for our 
ſins (1 Pet. ii. 21. 24+), the ranſom of 
his blood (Act. xx. 28. Eph. i. 7. 
Col. 1. 14. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19.), and the 
ſatisfaction thereby made for us (Reed: 
v. 9. Col. 1. 20.), are perpetually in- 
culcated, and in various methods, to 
Ib | diſcharge 
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diſcharge the conſcious ſoul of its fears 
from the divine juſtice, that a/ that la- 
bowr and are heavy laden may have reſt. 
(Matth. xi. 28.) The fellowſhip and 
abiding of the Holy Spirit with us 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14. Phil. i. 2. Joh. xiv. 
16.), to adopt us into the Family of 
God (Rom. viii. 15. Gal. iv. 6.), and 
unite us unto him (Joh. xvii. 21. 23. 
1 Joh. iii. 24.), who enables us to com- 
bat againſt nature (Rom. viii. 7. 9. 
Eph. ii. 2. 8.), and the prince of this 
world; to ſow the ſeed and principle of 
eternal life in our hearts (Rom. viii. 
m ; to triumph over death (Rom. viii. 
11.), and ſeal us to the day of re- 
demption (Eph. iv. 30.), are ſo fre- 
quently and affectionately promiſed, that 
the ſenſe of our own weakneſs and mor- 
tality need no longer diſcourage us from 
entertaining the hope of glory laid up in 


' beaven for us, whereof we have heard in 


the word of the truth of the goſpel. 
(Col. i. 5.) This love of God, and 

race of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt through 
fis ſalvation applied to us, and the fel- 
Jowſhip of the Holy Ghoſt, are not the 
objects of our ſenſes, and are propoſed 
in the written word only as in our power 
to obtain; the natural man therefore who 
will believe nothing but his outward 
ſenſes, can have no evidence of their 
truth, nor conſcquently entertain any 
hope of the promile ; we may ſo engage 
and embarrais ourſelves with things pre- 
fent, as to neglect or reject the revela- 
tion; or our prejudices and 1gnorance 
may ſo interpret it, as either to diſbelieve 
the mercy offered, or deſpair of it; of- 
fending againſt ſtumbling-blocks of our 
own laying, or treating as fooliſhneſs 
whatever concluſions are drawn from pre- 
miſes of which our ſenſes have no certain 
teftimony. But through the prolffic in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit accompanying 
the written word, by which it becomes the 
good feed town, and without which 1t 18 
but ſcattered chaff, it may take root in 
our hearts, producing that faith which 
gives ſubſtance to the things hoped for, 
and evidence to the things not ſeen. 
(Heb. xi. 1.) This gift is conveyed to 
us by the word; and where this gift is, 


it becomes the pledge, or rather earneſt 


of the farther graces of the Holy Spirit, 
which the written word is alſo deſigned 
the inſtrument of deriving to us, and 
without which our faith full not fave 
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us; for faith, if it have not 'works, is 
dead, being alone (Jam. ii. 17.) ; and 
this gift is the grace of repentance, 4 
turning from Satan unto God. (Act. xxvi. 
18.) | 

The word, which gives us the know. 
ledge of God's love to us, will alſo be a 
means of ſhedding abroad in our hearts, 
I. A love towards him; we ſhall love him, 
becauſe he 170 loved us (1 Joh. iv. 19.); 


and this love will be in us a principle, 


2. Of obedience; encouraging us thereto, 


from an aſſurance of pardon for our 
pait offences, the promiſes of aid and 
aſſiſtance beyond the power of our own 
nature, and the gracious acceptance of 
our ſincere endeavours, though they 
reach not to a perfect ſervice 3 for this 


is the love of God, that we beep his com. 


mandments (1 Joh. v. 3.) And this 
love of God engages us, 3. To a love 
of our brethren : not barely from civil 
virtue, the praiſe and beauty of humane 
actions, the fitneſs and benefit of ſocial 
duties; but from the common intereſt 
and relation that we all bear to the ſame 
creator, who has made of one blood all 
nations (Acts, xvii. 26.) ; the common 
hope we all have in the ſame Redeemer, 
who died for all (2 Cor. v. 15.); and 
the communion of the ſame Spirit, which 
unites us to one head, and makes us one 
body. (Eph. ii. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
iv. 15, 16. Col. it. 19.) 4 The 
ſame word diſcovering to us the glories 
of another life, and the hindrance which 
this world is in our way to heaven (this 
world, of whoſe emptineſs, trouble, 
vanity, and uncertainty long experience 
had before convinced us); this influences 
our affections, and draws them off from 
earth, and /ets them on things above. (Rom. 
xii. 2. Col. ii. 2. 1 Joh. v. 4.) 
Theſe are the beginnings and rudi- 
ments of the new man, the conceptions 
of the Chrittian life : thus are we begot- 
ten again through the gaſbel (1 Cor. iv. 15. 
1 Pet. i. 3.), which is the incorruptible 


ſeed that liveth and abideth for ever. (I Pet. 


i. 23. 25.) But all this is yet ſhort of 
regeneration ; 1t 1s only a preparation to 
the new. birth, which is the effect of 
baptiſm, - when we are born of water, 
and of the ſpirit; and after which the 
ſame graces do ſhoot forth, and unfold 
themſelves into farther degrees, and mors 
perfect meaſures. But this will be ob- 
ſerved more at large hereafter, Fi 
| ne t 
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At preſent it will be proper to con- 
ſider, that though the word be ſeed, from 
which theſe graces germinate and take 
root in the heart, yet is it but the channel 
by which the divine graces are conveyed 
thither. It has not power of itſelt to 
work in our underſtandings a faith in 
God, nor influence the will to a repen- 
tance from dead works, without the aid 
of the Holy Ghoſt. It is true there are 
ſome hiſtorical parts ſo properly atteſted, 
that the mere natural man may find 
reaſon to give his aſſent to the relation 
but this is far from divine faith, which 
is totally exerciſed about good things 
not known, but hoped for only ; and 1n 
believing truths future and out of fight 
(Heb. x1. 1.), of which we can have 
no ſenſible evidence. So again, ſome 
moral precepts there delivered may ap- 


pear ſo ſuitable to the preſent ſtate of 


things, and our civil and natural rela- 
tions, that the carnal man may ſee their 
beauty and convenience, and act agreea- 
bly thereto ; but the Chriſtian converſion 
is the work of God, as .it flows from 
a love of him, a ſenſe of duty and grati- 
tude to him, to the forſakting fathers and 
mothers, houſes and lands (Matth. xix. 
14); to the denying 2 (Matth. xvi. 


24.), keeping under the body (1 Cor. ix. 
27. ö rejoicing in aflictions (Act. v. 14. 


Rom. v. 3. Phil. i. 29. Jam. 1. 3.), 
throwing up every preſent good and 
grateful ſenſation for the hope of what 


neither eye has ſeen, nor ear heard, nor ca, 


the heart of man conceive (1 Cor. ii. 9.) ; 
things 
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have not ſeen yet believe (Joh. xx. 29.) ; 
being convinced upon reaſonable evidence 
that the revelation is from God; and 
then by a divine faith aſſenting to thoſe 
truths, which our natural ideas are too 
ſhort to reach ; readily admitting, that 
at earthly things are too great for our 
comprehenſion, heavenly things (Joh. iii. 
12.) mult be more ſo: or, we may re- 
ſiſt this grace, and make natural ideas 
the flandard by which we weigh ſpiri- 
tual objects, properties; or relations, and 
ſo continue, or relapſe into infidelity. 
The Spirit, that unites us to God, and 
adopts us into his family, may ſatisfy us 
of the poſſibility of being born again; 
though the carnal man may reject as ab- 
ſurd, that a man that is old, ſbould enter 
a ſecond time into his mother's womb. 
(Joh. iii. 4.) When weare told of a future 
eternity, we may ſcoff at the diſcovery, 
by giving way to our ſenſual appetites, 
and chooſe to eat and drink, becauſe to- 
morrow wwe die (1 Cor. xv. 32. 35.).3 
mocking at the doctrine of a reſurrection 
with ſuch obvious interrogations, How 
are the dead raiſed up? And with what 
body do they come? Others may receive 
the grace of God ſo far, as to ſuſpend 
their contradiction, though not yet arrived 
at the gift of faith, and deſire to hear 
again of this matter. (Act. xvii. 32.) 
And ſome, through illumination and 
ſanctification of the Spirit, are perſuaded 
that whoſoever liveth and believeth in the 
Son of God ſhall never die (Joh. xi. 26, 
27.); aſſured from a &nowledge of the 


which the natural man receiveth ſcriptures and the power of God (Matth. 


not, for they are foohſhneſs unto him, nei- xxii. 29.), that cohile we are preſent in 


tr, though plainly propoſed in the 
written word, can he know them, for they 
are ſpiritually diſcerned. (1 Cor. 11. 14.) 
Thus for inſtance, when the preacher 
opens his mouth, we may either indulge 
nature, by engaging ourſelves in ſecular 
thoughts, and wave the information; a 
Felix diſmiſſes Paul with a Go thy way 
for this time (Act. xxiv. 25.); and a 
Gallio careth for none of theſe things. 
(2 xviii. 17. Or we may, by grace, 
uſpend this worldlineſs for a while, permit 
our hearts to be diverted to a new care, 
and attend to the things ſpoken. (Act. xvi. 
ven attendance, 
and have heard our Saviour, or his Apoſ- 
tles, inſtructing or directing us, we may, 
either by the aids of grace be of the 


number of thoſe bleſſed, auh though they 


the body wwe are abſent from the Lord, de- 


frrous that this tabernacle may be diſſolved 


(2 Cor, v. 1—6.), deſpiſing the gratifi= 
cations of ſenſe, aud the deceitful argu- 
ments it propoſes (which others make 
their oracle and their deity), groaning 
earne/ily for their ſpiritual robes, that 
Chrift would transform this vile body, and 


faſhion it like unto his glorious body, accord- 


ing to that divine, though to us incom- 
prehenſible, energy, by which he is able 
even to ſubdue all things to himſelf. (Phil. 


iii. oy 

In like manner the precepts contained 
in the written word, require the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt, to give them 
influence on the will and affeQtions. 
Precepts which the carnal man rejects 
as unnatural, and therefore unreaſonable 


. to 
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to his fleſhly wiſdom; but towards 
which the Spirit of holineſs, if we will 
permit * to be led by him, 
creates in us a new appetite and hunger, 
till it becomes our very meat to do the 
will of God. (Joh. iv. 34.) I might 

roduce a great variety of inſtances, but 
I think enough has been ſaid for my 
preſent purpoſe, which is to ſhew, that 
when the bare letter of the ſcripture is 
propoſed, to the mere unaſſiſted natural 
man, his underſtanding is too weak to 
apprehend many of its truths, his will 
and affections too blind and engaged to 
approve and follow its directions. It 
may indeed give them human evidence 
of hiſtorical truths, and philoſophical 
arguments for ſocial virtue; but the 
2 of godlineſs, and evangelical 
purpoſes, is what we can never embrace, 
unleſs the Spirit give power to the letter 
to work a divine faith in us; without 
which, the word preached * not them 
that hear. (Heb. ii. 4.) Our images, 
the likeneſs 7 any thing that is in heaven 
above, or in theearth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth (Exod. xx. 4.), can be 
no fit repreſentatives of God, when groſsly 
underſtood : our line cannot meaſure the 
2 things of God, neither can our ſhe- 
kels juſtly eſtimate an eternal weight 4 
glory. Such points muſt indeed be fool- 
iſnneſs to the natural man, ſeeing, they ſee, 
but perceive not ; and hearing, they hear, 
but do not underfland. (Mark, iv. 12.) 
The Spirit teaches us to diſcriminate 
(1 Cor. ii. 15.), and reveals to babes, to 
men of humble, teachable, unprejudiced 
hearts, things that are hid from the wiſe 
and prudent. (Matth. xi. 25.) 

But though the word be only an in- 
ſtrument, of itſelf inſufficient to illumin- 
ate or ſanctify the hearer, for faith ts 
the gift of God (Eph. ii. 8.); and he it 
is, who worketh in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleaſure (Phil. ii. 13.) ; yet 
it -18 the inſtrument by God appointed 
for the conveyance of the beginnings and 
firſt motions of theſe graces in our hearts; 
and in the hands of? God an inſtrument 
ſufficient for the end deſigned. For faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God (Rom. x. 17.) ; where the written 
word 1s meant, for the Apoſtle refers to 
the prophets and the Goſpel. And St. 
Peter informs us, that the goſpel preached 

, + pr 23. 25.) is the incorruptible 
„of which we are born again. We 
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are not therefore to expect or apply our- 


ſelves to dreams and viſions, to receive 
from thence illapſes of the A Spirit; 
for whatever extraordinary inſtances of 
this kind may happen (God being not 
tied, as was before obſerved, to ordinary 
means, though we are), yet theſe are not 
the common privileges of the goſpel. 
Joel's prophecy, that it ſhould come to 


paſs in the laſt days, that your young men 
Hall ſee wvifiont, and your old men ſhall 


dream dreams (Act. ii. 17.), was, (as St. 
Peter informs us) fulfilled on that day of 
Pentecoſt, when about one hundred and 
twenty Galileans (on whom the Jews 
thought the ſpirit of prophecy never 
reſted), men and women, young and old, 
ſaw the appearance of fiery tongues, and 
ſpoke as the Spirit gave them utterance, 
The Apoſtle proceeds to ſhew the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecy then, by 
characters which are not applicable to 
our days. The bleflings of theſe times, 
is, as he tells us, that whoſoever ſhall call 
upon the name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved. 
(ag. ii. 21.) And when St. Paul 
preaches upon that text (Rom. x. 13, 
&c.), he informs us, that ſuch calling is 
an effect of the word (not of dreams 
and viſions), and that the word is diſ- 
penſed by the 1 of the goſpel, 
divinely commiſſioned (and not by angels 
or immediate revelations). It is hither 
our Saviour refers us; They have Moſes 


and the Prophets, let them hear them. 


(Luk. xvi. 29.) And reprehends the 


fanciful expectations of ſupernatural evi- 
dence, by 2 that it would have no 
more efficacy (if granted) than that 
ordinarily 2 mean the written 
word, / they hear not Moſes and the 
prophets, neither <will they be perſuaded al- 
though one roſe from the dead. (Luk. xv 
31.) And though the angels may have 
their charge over us, yet their com- 
miſſion is not to prevent, but forward the 
miniſtry of the word. The angel that 
was ſent to Cornelius declared not the 
Goſpel, nor diſpenſed the Spirit; but 
dire&ts him only to whom he ſhould go, 
to hear words of him; and while Peter 
Jpate, the Holy Ghoſt fell on all them aubich 
ard the word, (Acts, x. 6. 22. 14.) 

The word then being the inſtrument by 
which God conveys the beginnings and 
principles of faith and Chriſtian life to us, 
it is our duty to attend to- chat for it. 
and not lay it aſide, or diſcredit it 1 
et te 
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letter and element only: let us not ſay 


with Hoſius the Poliſh biſhop, We 


have bid adieu to the ſcriptures, having 
ſeen ſo many, not only different but 


contrary interpretations given of them; 


let us then rather hear God himſelf 
ſpeak, than apply ourſelves and truſt our 
ſalvation to theſe jejune elements: there 
is no need (as he proceeds) of being 
ſKilful in the law a ſcriptures, but of 
being taught by God; that labour is ill 
employed (ſays he) that is beſtowed on 
the ſcriptures, for the . F 4 is a 
creature, and a poor kind of element.” 
Thus let papiſts reſolve the truth of God 
into their pope's infallibility ; and let 
enthuſiaſts, if they pleaſe, lick up their 
filthy vomit, in favour of their private 
and extraordinary communications; and 


let the modern reaſoners and diſputers of 


this world ſhake hands with their allies, 
and join in confederacy to ſet afide the 
written word, by preferring their own 
fancies and prejudices to the plaineſt re- 
velation. But Chriſt commands us to 
ſearch the ſcriptures (Joh. v. 39.); and 
St. Paul, to give attendance to reading 
(1 Tim. iv. 13.); affirming that the 
ſcriptures are profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for inflrufion in righte- 
ouſneſs, that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furniſhed unto all good works. 
(2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) If there have been 
different, and even contrary interpreta- 
tions of ſcripture, let that warn us againſt 
the ignorance and obſtinacy which have 
uſually occaſioned them. Let thoſe who 
are to teach eſpecially labour by a ſkill 
in languages, grammar, criticiſm, hiſtory 
and antiquity, the Jewiſh in particular, 


'to underſtand the plain and primary 


ſenſe of the letter, though it be a poor 
jejune element; for it is nevertheleſs the 
element without which we ſhall never 
attain to that knowledge, which 1s to 
make us wiſe unto ſalvation. And when 
the letter is obtained, let us learn to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt the ſpiritual obje& 
and the material type which repreſents 
it ; nor rigidly conclude from ſymbols, 
points not drawn into compariſon in the 
text, or ſupported by other parts, of the 
revelation : taking both the thing ſigni- 
fied, and the extent of its analogy, not 


from one particular repreſentation of it, 


but view it in its ſeveral exhibitions, 
comparing ſpiritual things with ſpiritual. 
This, with the grace of God aſſiſting his 
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own appointment, will * us againſt 
dangerous errors, though not from miſ- 
take in all points. Neither will it help 
us to a diſtinct knowledge in ſpiritual 
coneerns ; for from the 8 be- 
twixt our faculties, and the true objects, 
we can ſee then but as in a glaſs, darkly, 
and know only in part conducting our- 
ſelves by that refleted liglit, for we walk, 
not by viſion, but by faith. (2 Cor. 
v. 7. 

Without the word, we can bring forth 
no fruit; if we are not careful to pre- 
pare the ſoil for its reception, it will be 
choaked and die away; and even when 
the ſoil is rightly prepared, the improve- 
ment will not be always the fame, but 
God ſhall cauſe it to bring forth at his 
good pleaſure, in ſome thirty, in 2 ſixty, 
in ſome an hundred fold. (Mark, iv. 8.) 


SERMON XXII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Tirus, iii. 55 6, 7. 


— By his mercy he ſaved us, by the waſhing 


of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghoſt; 


Which he ſhed on us abundantly, through Jefus 
Chriſt our Lord: 


That being juſtified by his grace, we ſhould be 


2 heirs according to the hope of eternal 
I ©, * 


J* treating of the means which God has 
appointed for the conveyance of the 
graces of the Holy Ghoſt diſtinct from 
that which is called common or extra- evan- 
gelical, I mentioned three particulars 
the written word, and the ſacraments 
of baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper : all 
which are imphed in the general term 
the Goſpel. Theſe three particulars 
correfpond to the three ſtates of the 
ſpiritual man, under which he is repre- 
ſented in analogy to the natural man. 
The firſt was his conception, to which 
the written word dogs peculiarly con- 
duce : how far it 1s BE and how far 
efficacious to this end, was ſhewn in the 
laft diſcourſe. But conception only is 
not ſufficient to the Chriſtian life, if 
evhen the children are come to the birth, 
there be no flrength to bring forth. (Iſaiah, 
xxxvii. 3. Ixvi. 9.) I proceed therefore 
to conſider, 1 
In the ſecond place, the Chriſtian new 
birth or regeneration, which is effected 


by 
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by baptiſm, called in the text the laver 


or ⁊ogſbing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghoſt. The law by which 
was the knowledge of fin, fills the ſoul 
with the horrors of guilt, and the dread 
of puniſhment ; it ſhews how vile we 
are, how offenſive to the holineſs of 
God, how much we are expoſed to his 
Juſt reſentment ; the compaſs of nature 
contains no healing medicine that can 
recover us, though thou waſh thee with 
nitre, and take thee much ſoap, (Jer. ii. 
22.) it will not cleanſe thee: the blood 
of bulls and of goats cannot take away 
fin. (Heb. x. 4.) Our old man, loaded 
with diſeaſes and inſirmities, finds its 
foot-ſteps incline unto the dead, but 
knows no Medea's cauldron to reſtore it 
again, and give it its long-loſt youth 
and vigor; it deſpairs of rifing with the 
phoenix from its own aſhes, renewed in 
{trength and freſh with life. But our 
Saviour brings life and immortality to light 


through the goſpel (2 Tim. i. 13.) ; he 


quiets our fears of the divine vengeance 
by an aſſurance of pardon, which he has 
procured for us by his propitiating blood, 
that wwe may be juſtified by his grace; and 
of new powers that ſhall be commu- 
nicated to us, to reſtore our nature, 
the renewing of the Holy Ghoſt, which he 
evill ſhed on us abundantly ; and that the 
ſame ſpirit ſhall adopt us into the family 
of God, unite us to him, and make us 
heirs of eternal life, "Theſe are the pro- 
miſes of the goſpel, the glad tidings of 
peace and ſalvation. (Iſ. Iii. 7. Rom. x. 
15.) The written word, which contains 
theſe promiſes, is the incorruptible feed 
in which thoſe graces are folded up that 
are to produce the future Chriſtian. 
The preachers are they who are ordina- 
rily appointed to caſt the feed into the 
heart; wherefore St. Paul tells the Co- 
rinthians, that in ** Jeſus he had 
begotten them through 1 

iv. 15.), and calls his convert Oneſimus, 
his ſon, whom he had begotten (Philem. 
10.), i. e. converted in bonds at Rome. 
The travail of the new birth is not in 
him who is to be born, but (as the 
ſcriptures (Gal. iv. 19.) and the fathers 
' repreſent) in the prayers and groans of 
the church, and the labours of the cate- 
chiſt. And when the grac-s latent in 
the word have unfolded themſelves, and 
produced an hearty ſorrow for paſt fins 
and a fincere refolution of forſaking 
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which is effected at our baptiſm, the 


e goſpel (1 Cor. ſanfified, ye are juſtified in the name of the 


baptiſm; 


and freedom from bondage, for Chrift died 


them for the future, by renouncing the 
ſervice of the world, the fleſh, and the 
devil, called repentance from dead works 
er vi. 1.) ; together with a full af. 
uranee of God's philanthropy and re- 
r s by of atonement 
an itiation through the ſprinklins of 
the thod of Feſus Chril » ot mg 4 
ſiſtances of the Holy Spirit in his ſan&ifi- 
cation to future obedience (1 Pet. i. 2.), 
and ſealing us to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reſerved in heaven for us. (1 Pet. 1. 4.) 

his prepares us for the new birth, 


waſhing of regeneration. Repent and be 
baptized for the remiſſion of fins (Act. ii. 
35.) : he that believeth and is baptized 
ſhall be ſaved, (Matth. xvi. 6.) The 
written word ſhews the malignity of the 
diſeaſe, and the method of cure 3 but 
baptiſm is the ſalutary application of the 
medicine. | | | 

Its proper effect is, in general, ſalva- 
tion; thus the text informs us, - by meren 
he ere us, by the waſhing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghoſt; And 
St. Peter 4 * of Noah's deliver- 
ance, ſays, the hike figure whereunto even 
baptiſm does alſo now ſave us. (1 Pet. 
iii. 21.) And our Saviour aſſures us, 
that it is neceſſary to this end, except one 
is born again of water and the Holy Ghoſt, 
he cannot ſee or enter into the kingdom of 
God. (Joh. in. 3. 5.) The particular 
| Prone conferred in baptiſm, of which 
alvation conſiſts, are reckoned in the 
text, I. Regeneration, and, 2. Renova- 
tion. 

1. Regeneration z which contains ſe- 
veral benefits, ſuch as, 1. The actual 
grant, and not the promiſe only of re- 
miſſion of fins ; cleanſing us from the filth 
and abſolving us from the puniſhment 
due to them. Ye are waſhed, ye are 


Lord Feſus, and by the ſpirit of our God. 
(1 2 0 11.) Wälch was done at 
wherefore Ananias exhorts 
Paul, Ariſe and be baptized, and wafs 
away thy fins. (Act. xxii. 16.) This 
pardon is attended, 2. with a diſcharge 


that through death he might deſtray him 
that had the power of death, that is the 
devil; and deliver them 2who through fear 
of death, were all their life-time ſubje to 
| eng (Heb. ii. 14, 15-) And / 


many 


which 
in the 
Renova- 


ains ſe- 
actual 
of re- 
the filth 
1{ſhment 
ye are 
T of the 
our God. 
done at 
exhorts 
nd wwaſs 
) This 
diſcharge 
hriſt died 
ſtroy him 
hat is the 
ugh fear 
ſubject to 
And / 


many 


* 


$ 
b: 


a 

: were born a 
water and the Holy Ghoſt. 4. Inheri- 
Y . 2 

tance, or a title to eternal life, was the 
© privilege of this adoption. 
then heirs ; heirs of God and joint heirs 
E .vith Chriſt (Rom. viii. 17.) 
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of us | as are baptized into Feſus 
Choi, 2 baptized into his death : — 
fore wwe are buried with him by baptiſm 
into death, that the body of fin might be 
deftroyed, that henceforth wwe ſhould not 
ue fins (Rom. vi. 3, 4. 6.) Thus 
we are delivered from the power of dark- 
neſs, yes i. 13.) and have redemption 
through the blood of Chrift, even the re- 
miſſion of fins. (Eph. i. 7. Col. i. 14.) 
By his mercy he ſaved us, by the waſhing 
regeneration, that wwe might be juſtiſied 
his grace. But regeneration is not 
completed by forgiving only, but in 
giving alſo; and contains theſe farther 
graces, 3- Adoption, which 1s the effect 
of redemption, for God ſent forth his 
Son, to redeem them that were under the 
law, that wve might receive the 


ſons. And becauſe ye are ſons, God hath 


ö ſent forth the ſpirit of his . Son into your 
E hearts, Ko. 
3 4, 5, 6.) h 


Abba, Halber. (Gal. iv. 
is is moſt properly our re- 
generation, when we are. born again of 


E the Spirit, and become the ſons of God, 
being born, not of blood, nor of the will 
= of the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but 
„% God. (Joh. i. 13.) Wherefore the 
catechumens (i. e. perſons preparing for 
E baptiſm, but not yet baptized) were not 


allowed to ſay the Lord's prayer, till 


they had made themſelves ſons by reg 
neration in the waters of baptiſm. T 


Our Father « Ho art in heaven, when they 


gain to ſuch a Father by 


If children, 


heirs 


l through hope of eternal life, as the text 


Wc is till but 


© expreſſes it; an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, that fadeth not away, re- 
E ſerved in heaven for us (1 Pet. i. 4+) 3 
to ſee and enter which, it is neceſſarily 
required that we be ſo born again. 
(Joh. iii. 3. 5.) And of this new birth 
the Holy Spirit is the witneſs and the 
cal; Te were ſealed with the holy ſpirit 
A promiſe, which is the earneſt "of our 
inberitance. 


(Eph. i. 13, 14.) But re- 
generation only is not ſufficient; if the 
Same perſon be born again of water, 


% and blood, and that 


anno inherit the kingdom of God. (1 


adoption of 


is 
was the privilege and birthright of the 
© baptized, 2 had a right to ſay, 
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Cor. xv. 50.) Our falyation will not 
be complete unleſs we are ſaved from 
ourſelves, as well as from the power of 
Satan. It is neceſſary therefore that we 
become new creatures, (2 Cor. v. 17.) 
and be renewed by the Spirit in our minds. 
This is the ſecond principal grace 
mentioned in the text, as conveyed in 
baptiſm ; the waſhing of regeneration and 


renovation by the Holy Gh. This grace, 


it is true, neceſſarily attends the former, 
for when we are born of the Spirit, we 
are then changed, and become other 
perſons, we are transformed, by the re- 
newing of our minds, (Rom. xii. 2.) for 
what is born of the Spirit is ſpirit. (Joh. 
iii. 6.) Yet other things are denoted by 
renovation, than were by regeneration. 
Such as, getting quit of the ruſt and 
corruption of our old nature, putting off 
the old man with his deeds which is bu- 
ried with Chriſt in baptiſm, and aſſuming 
new diſpoſitions and abilities, the begin- 
ning to reſtore us to our original purity 
and liberty, free from indelible ſtain, or 
unconquerable bias or prejudice, iin 

with Chriſt in baptiſm through the Faith 
of the operation of God, (Col. ii. 12.) 
putting on the new man which is renewed in 
knowledge, after the image of him that 
created him. (Col. iii. 10.) 80 that 
regeneration is our being born - again, 
and made ſons of God by our adoption 
at baptiſm, together with the privileges 
which are thereby made over and ſealed 
to us, * pardon of fins, or juſtification,? 
© redemption from the tyranny of fin 
and Satan,” and a title to a glorious 
inheritance.* Renovation attends it, but 
is a ſtill more ſecret and wondrous work 
of the divine Spirit, deſtroying our old 
form, the character impreſſed upon the 
ſoul by our corrupt nature, and inducin 

a new one, tioning it to its original 
image in the likeneſs of God, giving 
new light, new defires, new affections; 
regeneration therefore, as it is more par- 
ticularly uſed, is complete at once, and 
receives no degrees; but renovation is 
gradual. An entire new form is indeed 
wrought at firſt, but ſo as to be daily 
capable of improvement, of new graces, 
of higher perfection, and a ſtill nearer 
reſemblance of the divine original which 
we are faſhioned after. When baptiſed' 
with fire by the operation of the Spirit, 
we „ iron, not in ef- 


"- 
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ſence, but in quality; our dark inflexi- 
ble temper brightens in the flame, and 
is made ready to bend to future inſtruc- 
tion, and to receive that perfection 
which art and care ſhall afterwards pro- 
duce. For renovation, as it is aſcribed 
to baptiſm, which gives it its firſt ſpiri- 
tual diſpoſitions and capabllity of re- 
ceiving the divine image, ſo alſo is it 
repreſented as the effect of the word 
written in the prophets and apoſtles ; 
which ſupplies ſuitable arguments for 
the farther improvement of the under- 
ſtanding, and ſuitable. motives to influ- 
ence the will, being the fincere milk to 
babes (1 Pet. ii. 2. 1 Cor. iii. 2.), and 
Prong meat to them that are of full age. 
(Heb. v. 14-) Wherefore baptiſm in 
which this ſpirit is adminiſtered, whick 
ating like fire gives theſe new qualities 
to the ſoul, was uſually called illumina- 
tion. 

Theſe are the graces conveyed in wn 
tiſm; which yet are not indifferently 
beſtowed, but diſcreetly diſpenſed upon 
conditions. 'The conditions have been 
already conſidered in the former diſcourſe 
as wrought in our hearts by the minif- 
try of the word; to the producing, 

1. An hearty ſorrow for ſin, and a 
fincere reſolution of forſaking it hereaf- 
ter, called converſion or repentance from 
dead works : at baptiſm we are required 
to teſtify this converſion by ſolemnly re- 
nouncing the enemy of our ſalvation 
the Devil with his great inſtruments of 
deceit, the affections of the fleſh, and 
the temptations of the world : and as 
folemnly giving in our names to the 
ſervice of the true God, engaging obe- 
diently, to leep God's holy wuill and com- 

„ and wall in the ſame all the 
days of our life. Whence baptiſm was 
called ihe ſacrament of convenſion, and is, 
according to St. Peter, the anſwer or 
fiipulation 8. a good conſcience. (1 Pet. 
11. 21.) So that, although he ſaves us 
not by works of righteouſneſs which we 
have dane, ye he requires that we engage 
ourſelves to perform works of righteouſ- 
neſs hereafter, before he will ſo far re- 
ceive us iato favour as to regenerate and 
renew us by baptiſm: which ſhews the 
neceſſity of good works, and that the 
performance of them is a ſubſequent 
condition of that juſtification which we 
obtain in baptiſm. But we are not ouly 
to teſtify our converſion, but, 
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admitted, are required b 
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2dly, Ratify our faith by an open pro- 
feſſion of our belief of the great eco. 
nomy of our falvation, in the reconcilea. 
bleneſs of the Father, the ſatisſaction of 
the Son, and the aids of the Holy Ghoſt; 
to be ſought for and obtained in the 
holy Catholic church; for theſe ends 
and purpoſes, the forgiveneſs of fins, 
and the inheritance of eternal life, 
Theſe are the points invariably men- 
tioned in all the ancient creeds ; after. 
wards more fully opened and explained, 
as the corrupt interpretations of here. 
tics gave occaſion. Whence baptiſm 
was alſo called the ſacrament of faith, 
and was ſuppoſed to be, on our part, 
a ſealing to the truth of ſuch articles: 
and the forgiveneſs of fins being one of 
theſe articles which we are required to 
ſeal to as the great end of baptiſm, it 
follows, either that every one in the 
church is capable of it; or if there are 
any perſons in the church, who are re- 


probated from eternity independent of 


their own behaviour, ſuch perſons, when 
God to be- 
heve what is not true. This ſtipulation 
is eſſentially requiſite not only in adults, 
but alſo in the ſponſors for infants : as 
it is the belt compenſation for the want 
of that actual faith and repentance, of 
which as infants are incapable, ſo if 
there was no method of conveying the 
benefits and privileges of them, they 
would be alſo incapable of falvation, 
But till they can Yquare their wills to 
the true meaning of their engagements, 
baptiſm, by communicating that ſame 
Spirit, which is the author of | thoſe 
graces in the ſuſceptors, will avail to 
their preſervation againſt all contra 
awers'; ſo that if they depart this. lite 
fore the uſe of reaſon, they will by 
this Chriſtian remedy of the ſacrament 
itſelf (the charity of the church recom- 
mending them) be made free from that. 
condemnation which by one man en- 
tered into the world.“ If they live, the 
w 4 + like the reaſon of their own ſouls, 
of which they are alſo unconſcious, is in 
them as a ſpark raked up, which will 
Kindle as they grow, in years. Where- 


fore infants being thus capable of the 
Spirit, which even the adverſaries of 
infant-baptiſm allow; and capable of 


ſalvation, which our Saviour ſays is not 
attainable but by thoſe who are born again 
of water and the Spirit; we infer not 
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the lawfulneſs only, but the expedien 
enable infants : and ſo the — 
uniformly underſtood, that text in St. 
ohn till Calvin introduced a new inter- 
retation. And the ſtipulation of a 
ood conſcience being required, we cha- 
ritably admit the ſtipulation of ſponſors, 
agreeable to the practice of the res 
baptiſm, at that time when our Saviour 
inſtituted his, without any notice of an 
abrogation or diſallowance of this part, 
nor can we find any interruption of this 
ractice in the Chriſtian church. | 
After the Chriſtian's birth, there is 
his manhood alſo ; when he becomes fit 
for ſervice, when he is called upon to 
bear a part in the Chriſtian warfare, and 
to fight the good {gt of faith (1 Tim. vi. 
12.), for which, greater meaſures of 
grace are neceſſary, to furniſh and arm 
hini with the open of his warfare. 
(2 Cor. x. 4.) For this purpoſe he is 
brought before the chief officer in the 
church militant appointed for the diſpen- 
ſation of ſpiritual gifts, that he may 
there renew and confirm thoſe engage- 
ments, which he entered into at his 
baptiſmz before a ſubordinate, and per- 
haps not in his own perſon; and re- 
ceive, by ſolemn prayer and invocation, 
thoſe large effuſions of the _ Ghoſt, 
as ſhall give him the ſpirit of ghoſt] 
ſtrength to combat the temptations wit 
which the world now aſſaults him, and 
with which the concupiſcence of his 
nature, not totally eradicated, prompts 
him to comply : the ſpirit of wiſdom to 
eſcape the faſcination of his own judg- 
ment, now beginning to open and fall in 
love with its own charms, and all thoſe 
minifold gifts of grace, which will prove 
mighty through God to the caſting down 
imaginations or carnal Pere” and 
every high thing that exalteth itſelf againſt 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivi 


Chriſt, | 
lite on of hands and benediction thus 
perfects our baptiſm ; eſtabliſhes, roots, 
and confirms us in the faith in which we 


vere before planted ; anoints us, as pro- 
ſelytes are preſumed to have been after 


baptiſm, when taken entirely under the 
Win 
enliſts us, as the ſoldiers ſtigma, into 
God's militia ; _ gives the Spirit as an 
earneſt, that nothing ſhall. be m_ 
on God's part, which our ſituations 


thought to the obedience of 
1. (2 3 x. 5.) The epiſcopal 


of the divine majeſty; ſeals or 
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neceſſities require, where we are nat 
wanting to ourſelves ; knits us together 
in the unity of the Spirit z completes 
our inſertion into the church, and is a 
pledge of our union and communion 
with it. Thus our Saviour was con- 
firmed by a viſible deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt after his baptiſm (Math. iii. 16.) : 
the apoſtles and diſciples on the day of 
pentecoſt (Acts, ii. 4.) : the new con- 
verted church at that time baptized, re- 
ceived afterwards the -plentiful effuſions of 
the Spirit by the invocation of the apoſ- 
tles (Acts, iv. 31.) : the gentile converts 
baptized by Philip, had the Holy Ghoſt 
poured out upon them by the laying on 
of hands by Peter and John. (Kas, 
viii. 14, 15, 16.) And when Paul had 
laid his hands on the Epheſian diſciples, 
(whether Jews or Gentiles, who had 
been baptized, either immediately before 
by ſome aſſiſtant of Paul, or long before 
by Fobn the Baptift,) the Holy Ghoſt came 
on them, and they ſpake with tongues and 
prophefied (Acts, xix. 6.), as the occa- 
ſions of the times then required. The ſame 
practice has been continued without any 
evidence of interruption in every age 
of the church by epiſcopal confirmation, 
giving to every one an earneſt of ſuch 
ares ſupplies, as their own, or the 
church's exigencies ſhould from time to 
time make neceſſary. ' Thus by theſe ſe- 
veral means the Chriſtian is fir/t conceived, 
then born, and at length comes to the uni 

of the faith, and of the knowledge of t 


Son of God, unio a Perfect . (Eph. 


iv. 13.) 
But it is not ſufficient that we are 
born, and arrive at maturity; it is far- 
ther neceſſary that the Chriſtian life be 
ſupported, and health maintained. The 
ſacrament therefore of the Lord's ſup- 
r was ordained to anſwer the end of 
Piritual food and medicine. ( John, vi. 55.) 
1. Of food; If our bodies, ſays 
Mr. Hooker, did not daily waſte, food 
to reſtore them were a thing ſuperfluous ; 
and it may be that the grace of baptiſm 
would ſerve to eternal fe, were it not 
that our ſtate of ſpiritual being is daily 
ſo much hindred, and impaired after 
baptiſm, While we are ſubje& to dimi- 
nution, and capable of avgmentation in 
grace, this ſacrament is neceflary.%” The 
cup of bleſſing, St. Paul tells us, is the 
communion of the blood of Chriſt, and the 
bread that we break is the communion FA 
L2 
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the body of Chriſt. (1 Cor. x. 16.) And 


our Saviour himſelf. aſſures us of what 
. efficacy and uſe they are, when he tells 
us, that his fleſh is meat indeed, and his 
blood is drink indeed. (John, vi. 55.) 
- Whence Tertullian repreſents the end of 
receiving this ſacrament, to be, that the 
ſoul may feaſt upon or be fatened with 
God; or as it may be expreſſed with 
more delicacy in the language of the 
pſalmiſt, it is a means by which God 
ſatisfieth the — foul, and filleth the 
hungry ſoul with goodneſs. (Pi. cvii. 9.) 
For the bread, ſays Origen, 1s by prayer 
made the body of Chriſt, ſacred itſelf, 
and ſanctifying thoſe who worthily re- 
ceive it. While it retains a bodily ſub- 
ſtance in outward appearance, its al- 
mighty efficacy manifeſts the preſence of 
a divine power in it. The cravings of 
the ſoul, which hungers and thirſts after 
righteouſneſs, 1s nouriſhed thereby ; the 
languid, conſcious and afraid of human 
infirmities, receives ſtrength and vigour to 
purſue his courſe, and go on to perfec- 
-tion: the weak and weary, faint with 
ſtruggling with temptations, and ready to 
fink under them, are ſtaid and comforted 
with this divine refreſhment : the ſor- 
rowſul, and afflicted at this world's miſ- 
fortunes, have tae wings of their affec- 
tions trimmed .and diſengaged, to ſoar 
above carnal thoughts, — leave their 
cares behind them: all the graces which 
we had before obtained, but through 
human weakneſs ſince impaired, are here, 
as our ſeveral wants require, renewed, 
ſtrengthened, or improved. Nor is it 
our food only, but, 

2, Our medicine alſo; this world is 
but a kind of hoſpital whither we are 
ſent for cure; and when that is per- 
feed, we are diſcharged : ſo that while 
we continve, we have ſome degrees or 
dregs of the diſeaſe removing; and in 


etual need of the great phyſician of 


ouls, Our Saviour indeed beſpeaks the 
ſinner in baptiſm, as he did the impotent 
man healed at Betheſda, Behold thou art 
made whole, fin no more, leſt a worſe thing 
come unto thee. (John, v. 14.) But 
. when our conſciences accuſe us of man 
. ſubſequent offences, from ſurpriſe, daily 
incurſions, and even voluntary fins, it 
. muſt alſo ſuggeſt to us fears, leſt that, 
as we have broke the covenant, we 


| ſhould alſo forfeit the benefit of it, and 


thereby have incurred God's heavier diſ- 


\ 
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pleaſure. Wherefore it is as neceſſary, 
mean on man's part, for his ſatisfac- 
tion, that the aſſurance of pardon ſhould 
be repeated frequently for F 
and the renewal of his own engagements 
certified after revolt in ſuch a manner xz 
God will accept, as it was at firſt before 
ſuch revolt and forfeiture : ſo that it i; 
of great uſe to the ſoul wounded with 
the ſerpent's bite, to have a ſign of al. 
vation, and to them in remembrance » 
the commandment of . the law. (Wild, 
xvi. 6.) That by being forth the Lord.. 
death till be come (1 Cor. xi. 26.) they 
might have in perpetual remembrance 
his body given for them (Luke, xxii, 
19.), and his blood ſhed for the remiſſion 
of ſins (Matth. xxvi. 28.), and by par. 
taking thereof by faith, may apply the 
benefit of the remedy to himſelf ; not by 
any charm in the bread and wine: for 
what was ſaid of the brazen ſerpent, may 
be juſtly applied to this outward ſymbol 
in the Lord's ſupper, he that turne) 
himſelf towards it, was not ſaved by the 
thing that he ſaw, but by Thee that art the 
Saviour of all. (Wiſd. xvi. 7.) 

Vet leſt the frequent repetitions of 
pardon ſhould prove an encouragement 
to fin, the church denied the benefit of 
euchariſtical abſolution to thoſe whoſe ſins 
were very grievous in kind, continued 
in, or katy aggravated: and even m 
caſes where the charity of the church 
admitted them, the pardon was looked 
on as not ſo perfect, as that granted at 
baptiſm : the one entirely renewed ; the 
other healed indeed, but left a weaknels 
and a ſcar behind, which required more 
care for the future, and larger effuſions 
of grace to ſtrengthen and wear off. To 
theſe two effects procured by means of 
this ſacrament, I mean ſtrengthening and 
reſtoring grace, | | 

A third is added, the gift of immor- 
tality; a promiſe of it was given in the 
written word; a title to it was ſealed in 
baptiſm j but this ſtill more · diſpoſes and 
prepares us for it, as a preſervative 
againſt the corruption of ſin and Satan. 

It 1s one great mean of participating 
of him, who is life itſelf. 7, ſays our 
Saviour, am the bread of life, which cane 
down from heaven ; if any man eat of thi 
bread, he ſhall live for ever. (John, xi. 
25.) MWhoſo eateth my fleſb and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life, and I will rai 
hum up at the lall- day. (John, vi. 7 
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1. 54.) For it is impoſſible, ſays 
ren us, that our bodies ſhould continue 
in the grave, which have been nouriſhed 
by the body and blood of Chrift, This 
was by the operation of the Holy Ghoſt, 
whom, in the ancient liturgies, they 
invocated to deſcend on the ſymbols, 
and make the bread the body of Chriſt, 
and the wine the blood of Chriſt. Yet 
they held that what was eaten was in- 
deed bread, though the virtue in that 
bread was to vivification; and while the 
cup invited to taſte, the ſpirit that ac- 
companied it led to immortality. 

But what are food and medicine to 
him that cannot breathe? Inſpiration 
and expiration are continued figns and 
means of life. The true Chriſtian there- 
fore muſt open his mouth, and draw in 
the Spirit, (Pf. cxix. 131.) The Holy 
Ghoſt firſt inſpires us with the ſpirit of 
ſupplications (Zach. xii. 10. ), which when 
received, we muſt breathe out again in 
prayers for continual ſupplies of grace, 
which being according to the direction 
of the ſpirit and the wilt of God ary 
vil. 26, 27.) will be a moſt effectual 
means of obtaining them; for if ye be- 
ing evil know how to give good gifts unto your 
children ; how much more ſhall your hea- 
venly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that aſk him ? (Luke, xi. 13.) This 1s 
an exerciſe without which the Chriſtian 
cannot live at all; he muſt pray without 
ceaſing (1 Theſl. v. 17.), continue in 
prayer (Col. iv. 2.) : men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint (Luke, xviii. 1.) ; 
never remit that devort frame and diſ- 
poſition of ſoul, which 1s always open to 
receive the divine influences, and comply 
with its motions; expecting from our 
heavenly Father every good tung we 
want, directing all our actions in obedi- 
ence to his will, and to his glory. This, 
according to Origen, is to pray without 
ceaſing, Be a good life is the Chriſtian's 
great and continual prayer. In which 
we muſt never wilfully omit the daily 
ſtated opportunities of what is more pro- 
perly and ſtrictly called Praying : nay, if 
unavoidably interrupted, we may expreſs 
our earneſt defires in ſhort and quick 
23 which are the pantings of 

e ſoul after God: and even in caſes 
where the ſenſe of danger almoſt over- 
comes us, and the proper means of eſ- 
eape and deliverance are ſo hidden, that 
we know not what to pray for, the ſoul 
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has ſtill this relief, it may ſend forth its 
Aves unuttered, and the Spirit will 
e preſent to help our infirmities, and 
make effectual interceſſion to him v 
ſearcheib the heart, and knoweth the mind 
of the ſpirit, (Rom. viii. 27.) But we 
muſt not confine ourſelves to our cloſets 
in private prayer; we muſt walk abroad, 
and ſeek thof: public places where this 
Spirit breathes more freely, or deſcends in 
more abnndance : and this is the ſanctuary 
or place of public worſhip. © There 
reſted the cloud (Exod. xl. 34. 1 Kings, 
viii. 10.), as it were in token of a plenti- 
ful effuſion : he viſits every place : there 
is no going from this Spirit; but his 
ſkekinah, his dwelling, and refling place 
(Pſalm, cxxxii. 15.) is here. The Jews 
have a ſaying, that whereſoever two or 
three are fitting together, and conferring 
together about the law, there the She- 
kinah will be with them. Which our 
Saviour has confirmed, with regard to 
prayer, ſaying, I two of you ſhall agree 
on earth as — 34 any A2 ud the Frall 
aſk, it ſhall be done for them of my 2 at her 
which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I (by his Spirit) in the mig of 
them. 3 xviii. 19, 15 
great a lover of agreement and harmony 
this uniting Spirit is, what an enemy to 
dividing and ſeparating, we may learn 


o 


from his making the congregation the 


ſeat where he delights to dwell: his 
moſt extraordinary effuſion was, when the 
whole Chriſtian church was met together 
on the day of Pentecoſt, when the diſci- 
les were all with one accord in one place. 
(Acts, ii. 1.) He accompanies the ſa- 
crament of water, to baptize us into one 
body. (1 Cor. xii. 13.) He bleſſes the 
ſacramental bread, that we being many may 
by partaking of it be one loaf and one 
body. (1 Cor. x. 17.) This love of unity 
was as evident under the Moſaic diſpen- 
ſation ; all were to meet once a year at 
Jeruſalem ; and when their diſperſion pre- 
vented this, they are repreſented as 
bones ſcattered in the valley. (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 1. 7. 10.) It is promiſed indeed 
that they ſhall be reſtored again to life, 
which was the promiſe of ſending the 


Holy Ghoſt in the days of the Meſſiah, 


under the goſpel diſpenſation : but. in 
order to this, the emblem relates, that 
the bones were to come together firſt, 
bone to his bone, before the breath - 

L 3 would 
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would come into them and make them 
WT” | | 

I dp not mention orders, not only 
becauſe, like confirmation, it is but a 
more ſolemn kind of prayer and inyo- 
cation, and ſo might ' paſs under that 
head ; but becauſe it 1s not properly the 
means of deriving ſanctifying grace to 
the receiver, which . ait 7 

eculiar end being to convey the gift o 
Ace and ability + and Which has fallen 
in my way to be treated of already. 
The providence of God in his judg- 
ments, his trials, and hjs mercies, are alto 
ſometimes conſidered as means of grace z 
but perhaps they might more properly 
be called ſeaſons and occaſions, kindly 
diſpenſed by God for the exerciſe and 
is. AT ik thoſe graces which had been 
before adminiſtered by other means. 
However, if means, they are ſuch as God 
has entirely reſerved in his own hands, 
and are not in the power of the church 
to diſpenſe. Wherefore they are not 
reckoned among the means of goſpel, 


but of extra-evangelical grace, common 


to every man as well without as within 
the church, and which it is no part of 
our duty, as Chriſtians, to ſeek after, 
but to be careful to make a proper uſe 
of, when it ſhall pleaſe God to viſit us 
with them, 

I have now attended the Chriſtian 
from the womb to his conſummation; 
viewed the principles and rudiments of 
grace, and watched them as they gradu- 
ally expanded into more and more per- 
fect degrees of holineſs, preparing the 
receiver for an eternal weight of glory, 
(2 Cor, iv. 17.) Operations ſo ſuperior 
to nature, ſo remote from our apprehen- 
fions, that as few are raſh enough to 
pretend to explain, ſo neither are there 
very many found who care to attend even 
to what is revealed concerning them. 
But the happy ſubject in whom they are 
wrought, knows them to be the work of 
God: he experiences that there is a new 
creation (2 Cor. v. 17.), and a reſurrec- 
tion from the dead (Eph. ii. 5, 6.), 
effects diſproportioned to the viſible means 
employed; whence he has a lively ſenſe 


and demonſtration within him of thoſe 


ſeveral points, which have been lajd 
down as the general heads of diſcourſe 
in this lecture. He knows many great 
and invaluable advantages in the preſent 


fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22.), beſides 
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the hope (Tit. iii. 7.), nay more, th 
earneſt (b. i. 14.) of an heavenly in. 
heritance, — He has a certainty that 
he has received the Holy Gh; and that 
the ſame bleſſed Spirit dwells within him, 
by the motions and continuance of his 
graces (Rom. viii. 13.), in a full aſſur. 
ance of pardon (Col. ii. 13.), in an un. 
feigned love of God (Rom. v. 15.), and 
of his brother (1 John, iv. 12, 13.), in 
new deſires, new affections, new diſpo- 
ſitions which transform his mind (Rom. 
xii. 2.), and alienate him from this 
world (Col. iii. x, 2.), lifting it upwards 
to that which is above. Theſe mighty 
works within him are ſo many proots of 
the divinity of the power by whom they 
are wrought, and not juſtify only, but 
require worſhip from him to the divine 
Author. It is certainly our duty to look 
up to the hand from which we receive 
ſuch benefits, and begin our grateful 
and devout acknowledgments as St. Pau! 
does, by mentioning firſt the immediate 
giver, there are diverſities of gifts, but the 
ſame Spirit. (1 Cor, xii. 4.) Let us be- 
ſeech him that he would continue, and 
make his abode with us, beautify our 
ſouls with every virtue, enlighten them 
with every grace, cleanſe them from all 
filthineſs and corruption, and ſtrengthen 
them to immortality! Yet let us not 
reſt here, fince the ſame Spirit teaches 
us for whoſe ſake, aud by whoſe pur- 
chale, and according to whoſe will, as 
the economy of ſalvation requires, theſe 
gifts and graces are adminiſtered, There 
are diverſities of adminiſtrations, but the ſame 
Lord. And as through him, by the Spirit, 
we have acceſs to the Father (Eph. ii. 18.), 
from whom originally comes every good 
and perfect gift (James, i, 17.), all divine 


power and efficacy, there are diverſitics 7 | 


operations, but it is the ſame God, that wwort- 
eth all in all; therefore with a due 
ſenſe of this great honour and privilege, 
as ſons of God, let us addreſs ourſelves 
to him for pardon, and admiſſion to our 
heavenly inheritance, « O God the Fa- 
ther of hgaven, have mercy upon us miſer- 
able ſinners!” But as we have no de- 
ſerts of our own, no works of righteouſ- 
neſs to claim his favour by, and are en- 
titled only through the * and ſa - 
tisfaction of Chriſt, let us beſeech him to 
intercede for us, and plead his merits with 
tne Father, O God the Son, Redeemer 
of the world, have mercy upon us 17 
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able ſinners l' And fince the benefits of 
his merits are applied, and our pardon 
ſealed, and ourſelves enabled to render an 
acceptable ſervice only by the operations 
and aſſiſtances of the Holy Spirit, let us 
implore his aid alſo, * O God the Holy 
Ghoſt, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, have mercy upon us muſerable 
ſinners !! Yet remembering that, how 
yarious ſoever the economy may be, 
ſalvation is the one ſole undivided end 
and work of all, therefore to them as the 


one ſole undivided cauſe of all, let us 


addreſs our earneſt prayers and invoca- 
tions as to the great Power to whom we 
have 1 ourſelves and ſervices, 
O holy, bleſſed, and glorious Trinity, 
three perſons and one God, have mer 
upon us miſerable finners!* And to this 
holy, bleſſed, and glorious Trinity, for the 
means of grace by them youchſafed to us, 
and for the hopes of glory hereafter, be 
aſcribed, as is moſt due, all honour, ma- 
jeſty, and dominion, all praiſe and adora- 
tion, both now and for ever. Amen. 


— 


SERMON XXIII. 
By RicnaxD Duxe, A. M. 


On the Divinity and Humanity of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


Hes. ii. 16, and part of the 17th verſe. 


For verily he took not on him the nature of 
angels, but he took on him the ſeed of Abra- 
ham. Wherefore in all things it behoved him 
to be made like unto his brethren, 


HE incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour 
is ſet forth in the words that I have 
juſt now read unto you, ſo clearly as to 
the evidence of it, and ſa advantageouſly, 
both as to the goodneſs of willing it, and 
the wiſdom of contriving it, that I could 
not pitch on any more Fr for the ſubject 
of your meditation at this ſeaſon, ſet 
apart by the piety of the church for the 
f and devout N ea 
is great myſtery of godlineſs, God mani 
in he fe k 105 . rds, N 
I. The incarnation of the Son of God 
18 ſet forth moſt clearly as to the evidence 
of it, we in them being plainly taught 


aud beyond all exception convinced of 
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the truth of the catholic faith in this im- 
portant article; the firſt member of the 
text being an invincible proof of the 
divinity, as the ſecond is of the humanity 
of our bleſſed Lord. 
1ſt, We have here an undeniable argu. 

ment of the eternal divinity of Chrift 
fore his appearing in the fleſh, For he 
in whoſe free choice it was to take upon 
him either of the two natures, that of an- 
gels or that of men, muſt of neceſſity have 

een a perſon exiſting before he made that 
choice, and alſo of a different nature from 
either of thoſe two natures, one of which 
he was pleaſed in time to aſſume into his 
own ; and therefore not a mere man of no 
elder being than from his birth of the bleſ- 
ſed virgin, as moſt impiouſly the Secinians, 
nor even one of the higheſt rank of an- 
gels, before this viſible world's creation, 
yet a creature, as the Arians, though with 
— ſeeming pans to our Saviour's 

erſon, yet with e repugnancy to his 
2 * e N N 

2dly, We have here likewiſe as clear 

a proof of Chriſt's real humanity, 'This 
being alſo a material part of our Eith, and 
as neceſſary to be believed as his eſſential 
divinity. And what can more plainly be 
* ? How can a doctrine in more ex- 
preſs words be laid down than this is here, 


where we are told that he took upon him 


the ſeed of Abraham, and was in all things 
made like unto his brethren ? 

IT. Again, ſecondly, the ſame won- 
derful myſtery is here ſet forth molt 
advantageouſly, and that, 

iſt, As to the exceeding grace and 
goodneſs of it to mankind, in that after 
the fall both of angels and men, he left 
the one unpitied, unregarded, in the 
wretched ſtate which by their apoſtacy 
and rebellion they had juſtly brought 
themſelves into, ant, m everlaſting 
chains under darkneſs unto the judgment of 
the great day (Jude, 6.) ; and yet out 
of infinite compaſſion to the other, laid 
hold of them as ſoon as ever they fell, 
and immediately after the act of their 
rebellion, for which they as juſtly ought 
to have had their portion for ever with 
the devil and his angels, gave a promiſe 
of that, which in the fulneſs of time he 


performed, when by making himſelf one 


of them, he advanced them to a more 
lorious ſtate than that from which they 
feu, made them heirs of everlaſting light 
and endleſs felicity. 5 
: 4 2dly, 
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2dly, As to the wonderful wiſdom in 
contriving this means of ſalvation: in or- 
der to which it behoved him to be made like 
#0 his brethren. This method, which God 
has been pleaſed to make uſe of to bring 
about the redemption of mankind, was of 
all others the moſt wiſe and the molt fittin 
for ſo divine a purpoſe. God ſent his 
Son to be made man, that he might be 
a ranſom for man, a price indeed infi- 
nitely above the value of the purchaſe, and 
a means immeaſurably beyond the end, 
yet not unfitly, nor ungloriouſly : not un- 
gloriouſly, becauſe the ſalvation of man, 
and the whole economy and ordering of 
it, tends laſtly to the glory of God: nor 
unfitly, becauſe of the ſingular uſe and in- 
finite benefits of this method above all 
others to the ſons of men, for both which 
reaſons, in all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren. 

Theſe four particulars then we ſee are 
manifeſtly contained in, or naturally de- 
duced from, the words of the text : 

I. The divinity of our Saviour pre- 
exiſtent to his humanity. 

II. His aſſuming, in time, the human 
nature into that divine nature, which he 
had with the Father, from all eternity. 

III. The infinite grace and love to 
mankind expreſſed in preferring them; 
in aſſuming their nature rather than 
that of the lapſed angels, who equally 
ſtood in need of a Redeemer. + 

IV. The admirable wiſdom and fitneſs 
of this method of our redemption, by 
Chriſt's becoming the Son of man, to 
advance us to the high privilege of being 
the ſons of God. 

Of which, in their order, and as briefly 
as may be, that I may in the laſt place, 
proceed to make ſome practical infer- 
ences from the whole. 


I. And firſt of the firſt, namely, the 


divinity of our Saviour, the eternal Son 
of the eternal Father, and his everlaſting 
exiſtence before his appearing in the fleſh, 
plainly here taught us, in that he took not 
on him the nature angels, but took on him 
the ſeed of Abraham, For though the 
original ſays only, as in the margin of our 
Bible it is owned, he taketh not hold of 
angels, yet how could it be worth the 
remark of a divinely inſpired Apoſtle, 
that Chriſt ſhould not, in any ſenſe that 
in ſcripture * the word ininzuCaroga 
is capable 'of, lay hold of angels, crea- 
tures of ſo different and ſuperior a nature 


to his own, if he was merely man, either 
to ſave them from falling (as the word is 
uſed in St. Matthew's goſpel, to expreſs 
our Saviour's catching Peter as he was 
ſinking), or to help them up and reſtore 
them when they were fallen? Is it to 
be thought, if, according to Arius, he 
was one of the — order of an- 
gels, that he would not lay hold of them 
if he could? Or if, according to Socinus, 
he was a man only, can it be conccived 


how he could if he would? But let the 


tranſlation which our church has upon 
very good grounds ſo long authoriled, 
ſo juſt, ſo conſonant to the whole tenor 
of the Apoſtle's deſign, and ſo agreeable 
to the analogy of faith, be allowed, as no 
reaſon appears why it ſhould not, and from 
thence we may rightly infer, as was be- 
fore hinted, that he muſt have been neither 
angel nor man, while it was in deliberation 


whether of thoſe two natures he would 


take upon him, and therefore muſt have 
needs been God, there being no third 
nature beſides the divine that can poſſibly 
be aſcribed to him. He muſt alſo actu- 
ally have had a being, before he; could 
make that choice, reſecting the one na- 
ture and aſſuming the other, out of his 
own 2 pleaſure. Accordingly he, 
who the Apoſtle here ſays took upon him 
the ſeed of Abraham, tells us of himſelf, 
Before Abraham was I am. I am de- 
_— hereby not only his exiſtence, but 
his eſſence, his divine nature, not only 
that he was, but what he was, that is, no 
other than the Lord Jehovah, he whoſe 
incommunicable name is / am, as himſelf 
yy to Moſes, Thou ſhalt ſay unto them, 
am hath ent me. (Exod. iii. 14.) But 
is it needful in a Chriſtian auditory to 
undertake the defence of the divinity of 
Chriſt? Is it needful to go about to 
induſtriouſly prove to you, that in the 
whole ſolemnity and worſhip of this day, 
we have not all been committing the 
molt groſs idolatry? For if Chrift be 
not God, our whole religion is no better. 
Is it needful to cite to you all thoſe plain 
texts of ſcripture, ſo many and ſo obvious, 
in which. this fundamental truth is con- 
tained ? That the word was God, and that 
that word was made fleſh, that Chriſt him- 
tells us, that he and the Father are one, 
that he came forth from the Father, and 
what if ye ſhall ſee the Son of man aſcend 
up where he evas before? and that ſolemn 
addreſs of Chriſt to the Father juſt 275 
mis 
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his paſſion, and now, O Father, glorify me 
with thine own ſelf, with the glory which T 
had with thee before the world was. And 
again, no man has aſcended into heaven but 
he that came down from heaven, the Son 
man <vho is in heaven; which being ſpoken 
by our Lord while he was yet on earth, 
implies that he /o came down from heaven 
as ill to be in heaven, that is, in reſpect 
of his divinity, by which he is every 
where preſent. But not to multiply texts 
in a matter ſo clear, as this is, to every 
one that without prejudice or prepoſſeſſion 
has ever read the goſpel ; if Chriſt were 
a mere manonly, as the hereſy that grows 
and thrives ſo much daily among us, if 
without allowance or encouragement, yet 
without check or controul, pretends, to 
what purpoſe does our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles lay ſo great ſtreſs upon God's 
ſending him into the world to redeem it? 
Why do they ſo frequently and ſo em- 
phatically magnify and extol this action 
as the higheſt and chiefeſt mark of God's 
love to mankind ? God ſo loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son ! ſays he 
himſelf ; and St. John, in this was mani- 
feſted the love of God, becauſe that God ſent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him. If we look upon 
all this as no more but that God ſhould 
cauſe a man to be born after another 
manner than the reſt of men, and then 
dehver him up, who by his own nature 
was mortal, to die for the expiation of the 
the ſins of the whole world; if the death 
of a man could in this caſe avail any 
thing, what ſuch mighty and wonderful 
expreſſion of his love to us, can we diſ- 
cover in this way of redemption, more 
than would have appeared if he had re- 
deemed us any other way? It had been 
indeed a greater and more wonderful love 
to Chriſt if he had been man only, for 
God to employ him in this glorious work, 
and for his reward to advance him, if ſuch 
a thing were poſſible, to the partnerſhip 
of his own divinity. For it is more to 
make one man a god, than to make all 
mankind kings and faints, and capable of 
enjoying God and reigning with him to 
all eternity. But it is not God's love to 
Chriſt in this wonderful diſpenſation, for 
he gave him for us, he ſpared not him 
that he might ſpare us, but God's love to 
the world, to the whole race of loſt man- 
kind, that the ſcripture every where ſo 
juſtly magnifies and extols. Nor is 1t ſo 
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much the redemption itſelf, as the ſur- 
priſing method and means of it, and the 
infinite dignity of the Redeemer, that 
both Chriſt and St. John aim at, in the 
fore cited places, as the higheſt recom- 
mendation and moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance 
of the divine love. And ſurely the ſend- 


ing his only begotten Son, the giving him 


for the fins of the world, the not ſparing 


his own Son, carry a much higher an 
diviner ſenſe in the language of our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles, than to deſerve 
to be ſo blaſphemouſly trifled with, as 
they and the moſt clear and expreſs texts 
relating to the divine nature of Chriit, 
have been and continue to be, by being 
ſpuriouſly criticiſed upon, and pedantic- 
ally debaſed out of all their noble ſignifi- 
cancy, into a meaning low, contemptible, 
and abſurd ! We might poſſibly without 
danger to the truth, venture the whole 
matter of debate between us and the 
deniers of the Lord that bought them, upon 
this iſſue. We will out of the goſpel 
produce our texts for the divinity of our 
Saviour, and then be content to refer it 
to any diſintereſted Heathen or Jew, or 
if they pleaſe, to any of their own dear 
friends among the Mahometan Unitarians, 
whether the truths that we ſo earneſtly 
contend for, as the faith once delivered ta 
the ſaints, be not clearly laid down and 
manifeſtly contained in them? And con- 
ſequently, if they believed thoſe paſſages 
to be immediately inſpired from God, as 
theſe men that we have to deal with pre- 
tend to do, and as their great Maler, 
with great ſtrength of reaſon, once by 
him rightly employed, has proved that 
they are, whether they would not gladly 
embrace them, and readily ſubſeribe to 
them? And if ſo, are not Jews, or 
Turks, or profeſt Infidels, in this caſe 
more excuſable than theſe perverters of 
thoſe revelations which they themſelves 
acknowledge to be divine? Certainly it 
would be much more ingenuous, roundly 
and frankly to reje& at once the whole 
goſpel than thus to uſe it. And this 
proceeding would better become that 
candor and freedom of ſpirit, and philo- 
ſophicalplainneſs and natural probity, that 
is ſo much pretended and boaſted of by 
ſome men, But to vex and wrelt ſcrip- 
ture at the rate they do, to expound it 
to any ſenſe by the moſt forced, impro- ' 
per, and unuſual interpretations, as the 
Socinians freely own they do, and will do, 
rather 
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rather than acknowledge any doctrine in 
it which ſeems to contradict their reaſon, 
| 8 this of the incarnation of the 
on of God, is to affume ſuch a power 
over divine writ as over any human writ- 
ing, would never be allowed or endured ; 
nay worſe, is to make the oracles of the 
true God, deſigned to enlighten and in- 
ſtruct mankind, as ambiguous and obſcure 
as thoſe delivered by the falſe Gods of 
the heathen, on purpoſe to deceive, that 
is, according to a very great man of our 
own church, but one who was never ac- 
euſed of harſhneſs of expreſſion, or too 
great an inveteracy or prejudice againſt 
them, to treat the word of God like 
the word of the devil.” And now I leave 
it to every one's impartial judgment, whe- 
ther they, who 2 Clift divi- 
nity, pretend to a more pure and rational 
Chriſtianity, can, without or indeed with 
utting charity to the utmoſt ſtretch, 
e allowed ſo much as the name of 
Chriſtians, 
II. Secondly, We are to conſider the 
reality of Chriſt's human nature, which 
was as neceffary as the other to his being 
a mediator between God and man. There- 
fore the Apoltle teaches us here is one God 
and one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Chriſt Feſus. The ſecond Adam was 
as truly a man as the firlt, that ſince by man 
eame death, by man alſo ſhould come the re- 
urrection from the dead, But I ſhall wave 
nſiſting on the proof of the manhood of 
Chriſt, for though he that is both God 
and man was as early, denied to be man as 
God, yet the now moſt prevailing hereſy, 
and from which at preſent the true faith 
is in moft danger, is ſo far from taking 
from him the true nature of man, that 
it will allow him to have truly no other. 
J ſhall therefore conclude both theſe 
heads with this one obſervation, .that 
though we had none of thoſe many 
Pe and poſitive doctrinal aſſertions in 
oly ſcripture, of the two diſtinct natures 
of our bleſſed Lord, yet the bare hiſtory 
of his actions upon earth, a ſimple narra- 
tive only of his life, his miracles, his 
death and reſurrection, would be ſuffi- 
cient to prove him, what we, with the 
whole catholic church, believe him to be, 
both God and man. And this is the 
roof which our church makes uſe of in 
that plain but excellent homily on the 
Incarnation, as fitted for the capacity of 
the weakeſt, as the conviction of the wiſeſt. 
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In that he did hunger and thirſt, eat and 
drink, ſleep and wake, in that he w 
and ſorrowed over Jeruſalem, in that he 
ſuffered the moſt grie vous pains both of 
body and foul, and finally death itſelf: 
what can be more apparent than that he 
was perfect man as we are? But in that 
he forgave ſins, caſt out devils, knew the 
thoughts of men's hearts, walked upon 
the waves, and had the winds and the 
ſeas at his command, Jaſtly and chiefly 
in that he raiſed himſelf from death to 
life, and aſcended up into heaven : what 
can be more evident than that he way 
perfect God alſo, and equal to the Father 
as touching his deity ? It is therefore 
neceſſary to everlaſting ſalvation, that we 
thus believe rightly the incarnation of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And the right faith 
is, that we believe and confeſs, that our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Sqn of God, is 
God and man.“ | 

III. I come now to the third parti. 
cular, the infinite grace and love to man- 
kind expreſſed in preferring them and aſ- 
ſuming their nature rather than that of 
the fallen angels, who ſtood equally in 
need of a Redeemer. 

Withaut all controverſy, ſays the Apoſ- 
tle elſewhere, great # the myſtery of god 
lineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh, Abſo- 
lutely and by itſelf conſidered wondrous 
great, but behold the ſame myſtery here, 
by the compariſon of angels and men, 
made much greater and infinitely more 

acious. That God, who is himſelf a 
pirit, ſhould rather aſſume fleſh than 
ſpirits; that he ſhould chooſe wretched 
man, vile duſt and aſhes, and paſs by 
thoſe once glorious heavenly and immor- 


tal ſpirits; that God the Father, vhs 


ſpared not the angels that ſinned, as St. Pe- 


ter tells us, ſhould yet be ſo defirous to 
ſpare men, that for their ſakes he ſpared 
not his own Son, as St. Paul aſſures us; 
that the glorious cherubim and ſeraphim, 
thrones, dominions, principalities and 
powers, ſo far before and above us in 
_ thing elſe, ſhould in this dignity 
conferred on our nature by being taken 
into the Godhead, come ſo far behind and 
beneath us, is beyond the rules ayd reach, 
of our weak reaſon, is matter of wonder 
and aſtoniſhment. It caſts me into an 
ecſtacy, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, and makes 
me imagine of our nature ſome great 
matter, I cannot well expreſs what. 
Lord, what is man, that thou art * of 

mg, 
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him, or the ſon of man, that thou regard: 
Line! lays fa David tranſ 4 ar; 4 
the wonder of God's goodneſs to man in 
that he made him a little lower than the 
angels, But the wonder is now iufi- 
nitely increaſed, for by taking our nature, 
Chriſt has made him a great deal higher 
than the angels. For thoſe bright and 
immortal ſpirits, ſince his incarnation, 
have and do continually adore our na- 
ture in the perſonal, indiviſible, but un- 
confuſed union with the Deity. As the 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews, when he bringeth 
in the firft begotten into the world, he ſaith, 
Let all the angels of God worſhip him. 
(Heb. i. 6.) 

And can we paſs by this wonderful 
grace and dignity conferred on our nature, 
without aſking the queſtion which St. 
John Baptiſt's mother did on a like oe- 
caſion, Whenee is this to me, that the mother 
of my Lord ſhould come to me? (Luke, i. 
43-) Whence is this to us, that the Lord 
himſelf ſhould come to us? ſhould be one 
of us? If the angels themſelves were not 
counted worthy of this favour, whence is 
this to us? 

We may find among the fathers, who 
have ventured to ſcareh after an account 
of ſo wonderful a diſpenſation, ſeveral 
pe or inducements why God rather 

ad compaſſion on us than thoſe heavenly 
ſpirits that fell: I ſhall mention, and but 


juſt mention, two the mott probable and 


ſatisfactory. 

The firſt is that of St. Auſtin, that 
man's caſe was more to be pitied than 
theirs, becauſe man was by them tempted, 
and deceived by the cunning of their 
chief; but the angels had no tempter, 
none but themſelves, their own pride and 
ambition, to ſeduce them to ſo foul an 
apoſtacy. There was nothing of igno- 
rance or deceit to leſſen the voluntarineſs 
of their ſin; they fell in the light of heaven, 
and rendered themſelves incapable of pity. 


But man, as he fell by the devil's malice, - 


was the fitter object of God's mercy ; 
and accordingly, as he was undone by 
another's wickedneſs, he was recovered 
by another's merit. | 

The ſecond is, that 2 the angels 
rebelled, - though . lome fell, yet others 
ſtood, each of them ſinned and ſuffered 
only for himſelf, did not involve a whole 
dature*in his guilt, and fo they all did 
not periſh. But in the firſt man that ſin- 
acd all men fell; all were virtually and fe- 
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d in Adam, and the decree of . 
paſſed upon all mankind, in him conclude 
under the common condemnation. And 
ſhould God's creation be thus deſtroyed, 
and his goodneſs defeated, by the malice 
of the devil? Haſt thou all men for. 
nought ? ſays the Pſalmiſt. (Ixxxix. 47.) 

t cannot be, ſo great wiſdom cannot do 
ſo great a work in vain; but in yain it 
been if God had not ſhewn mercy, 
therefore was man's caſe, rather than that 
of the fallen angels, matter of the divine 
eommiſeration and pity. 

Thus they reaſoned, and perhaps not 
amiſs ; but it will better become us humbly 
to adore the plain revelation of his love, 
than curiouſly to pry into the hidden ſe- 
crets of his wiſdom, to aſcribe all this to 
the lender mercies of our God, whereby he 


from on high hath viſited us 3 to the great 


love wherewith he loved us, as the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks. God ſo loved the world, ſays our 
Saviour, that he gave his only begotten Son 

and we, taught by him, for a reaſon of 
ray +5 myſtery, ſay only, even ſo, Lord, 


for ſo it ſeemed good in thy fight, (Luke, 


X. 21. 

IV. Which leads me to the fourth 
thing to be confidered, and that is the 
admirable wiſdom and fitneſs of this me- 
thod, which God has made uſe of for 
our redemption. It behoved that in 
all things he ſhould be made like unto his 
brethren, 

Whether God could have found out 
any other means of reſtoring loſt man, 
beſides this of making himſelf the Son of 
man, is not only an unneceſſary, but a 

reſumptuous enquiry; though ſome 
2 ventured to go thus far, from the 
natural inherent juſtice of God, and his 

erfect and immutable hatred to ſin, and 
Ei inflexible regard to the honour of his 
law, which was violated, and the vindi- 
cation of his truth by which he *o0d 
obliged to puniſh the violation of it with 
the death which he had threatened ; to 
conclude, that without ſo full a ſatisfac- 
tion as that of the precious blood of his 
only and entirely beloved Son, he could 
not have releaſed us from the curſe to 
which we were all juſtly ſubject by our 
diſobedience. But forbearing thus raſhl 
to ſborten his arm, or to limit his wit- 
dom, we may E boldly affirm, that ſince 
he has been pleaſed to make uſe of this 
way, it is for that very reaſon to be be- 
lieved the moſt fitting of all others, and 


moſt 
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moſt wiſe; and that in reſpect of his 
own glory, and the benefit of mankind. 

iſt, Of his own glory. This was the 
ineffable contrivance of the divine coun- 
cil, that God and man ſhould be joined 
in one perſon, that ſo as man he might 
become a ſacrifice for ſin, and as God, 
make his ſacrifice worthy to be accepted, 
his manhood giving him a capacity to 
ſuffer, and his godhead giving a value to 
his ſufferings. 'Thus is God magnified 
in all his excellencies, having to the tri- 
umph of his mercy out of the hidden 
treaſures of his wiſdom excited by his 
love, found an expedient how both {in 
ſhould be puniſhed and the ſinner par- 
doned ; his juſtice at the ſame time full 
ſatisfied ; his majeſty undiminiſhed ; his 
truth preſerved entire and inviolate, by 
a perſon of infinite dignity 1 in 
the offender's room, anſwering the ſtrict- 
eſt demands of offended omnipotence, and 
doing not only right but honour to every 
one of his eſſential attributes and divine 
perfections. 

2dly, In reſpect of the benefit of 
mankind, and the * uſes which we 
may, and ſhould make of this gracious 
method which his wiſdom has pitched 
upon for our redemption. 

iſt, For, firſt, God has not only here- 
by ſecured his own honour, and vindi- 
cated the authority of his law, by exact- 
ing ſo high and full a ſatisfaction for the 
breach of it, but has publicly alſo given 
the greateſt diſcouragement to fin that 
can poſſibly be conceived, by ſo illuſtrious 
a manifeſtation of his irreconcilable aver- 
fion and mortal hatred to it, in puniſhing 
it ſo ſeverely in the bitter ſufferings and 
death of him, in whom he was ever well 
pleaſed. In that he fpared not him, 
God has openly declared and convinced 
the world that he hates fin, if infinity 


were capable of degree, even more than 


he loved his own Son. ; ; 
2dly, By this means of Chriſt's being 
made in every thing like to us, and in 
this likeneſs gg g's: converſing with us, 
and fulfilling all righteouſneſs, God has 
both given us a perfect and imitable ex- 
ample of holineſs and obedience, and by 
this means alſo taken away all manner of 
excuſe that we might pretend to from 
the inequality or impoſſibility of his com- 
mands. By the man Chriſt Jeſus without 
ſin he has convinced us both of the good- 


neſs and the eaſineſs of his law, which 
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commands nothing but what God himſelf 
when he was made man thought it be- 
came him to do. Is not the ready and 
perfect obedience which Chriſt in our na- 
ture paid, a full demonſtration how rea. 
ſonable a ſervice God requires at our 
hands, while he exaQts from us no other 
duties, but what are ſo excellent in them. 
felves, that the Son of God was will. 
ing, and ſo poſſible to us, that the Son 
of Man was able to perform them? 
3dly, It behoved Chriſt to be made 
like unto us, for our great comfort and 
encouragement, In all things like unto- 
us: for he did not only take our nature, 
but all the infirmities of it, and having 
been ſubje& to all the evils and tempta- 
tions of our frail mortality, cannot but 
have a fellow feeling of all our ſufferings, 
remembring his own, and be ready in all 
our aſflitions and temptations to 4 — 
and deliver us, to ſupply our wants and 
aſſiſt our weakneſs, and to ſhew mercy 
and to' afford grace to help in time of 
need. And this is the particular uſe that 
the Apoſtle here makes of this gracious 
diſpenſation in the words immediately fol- 
lowing the text. Wherefore in all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto his bre- 
thren, that he might be a merciful and 
A High Prieſt in things pertaining to 
God : for in that he himſelf ſuffered, being 
tempted, he is able to ſuccour them that are 
tempted. 
aſtly, We have hence a comfortable 
aſſurance of an equal and merciful Judg- 
ment at that great day when God ſhall 
Judge the world by the Man whom he hath 
ordained. For, for this reaſon God hath 
given him authority to execute judgment, be- 
cauſe he is the Son of Man. Had it been 
allowed to us to have choſen ourſelves a 
judge, who could we have rather wiſhed 
for, from whom could we expect à more 
favourable ſentence than from a man like 
ourſelves? one who has ſhewn the greateſt 
kindneſs that can be poflibly conceived 
for human nature, who is ſenſible of the 
follies and infirmities and temptations of 
it, who will not require in us the Ry 
of the angels or unbodied ſpirits, for he 
experimentally Knows whereof we are 
made, and remembers that we are but duſt. 
And ſurely we may conclude God has not 
deſigned that ſentence ſhould paſs upon 
us according to the rigour of the law, but 
the mildneſs and mercies of the goſpel, 
ſince he' has appointed him to be our 


judge, 
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judge, who is our redeemer, who is our 

igh prieſt, who is our interceſſor, who 
is our advocate, who is our brother. 

Thus we ſee, that upon many great ac- 
counts and important conſiderations, it 
behoved, it was highly fitting and reaſon- 
able and advantageous, it was an appoint- 
ment of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
that the Saviour of the world ſhould in 
all things be made like unto his brethren. 

I ſhall now. draw ſome few practical 
inferences from what has been ſaid, and ſo 
conclude. 

iſt, Then, it is very meet and right and 


our bounden duty, that we ſhould at all 


times and in all places give all 5 
thanks and praiſe to our merciful Re- 
deemer, for this gracious condeſcenſion in 
abaſing himſelf ſo far as to be the ſon of 
man, that he might exalt us to be the ſons 
of God. Should not we gladly join with 
that heavenly hoſt, who not envying our 
felicity, though ſo much preferred to their 
once glorious but now fallen and miſerable 
fellow ſpirits, uſhered in the birth of God 
incarnate, with this triumphant ſong, 
Glory be to God in the higheſt, and on earth 
peace, good. will towards men ! Shall theſe 
who have no intereſt or ſhare in this great 
ſalvation be deſirous to bow down and 
look into this glorious myſtery, and ſhall 
not we who are ſo much concerned lift 
up our hearts, raiſe up our ſouls to a de- 
vout contemplation, and frequent and ſe- 
rious and grateful meditation of his in- 
comprehenſible love, who for us men and 
for our ſalvation came down from heaven 
and was made man ? What warmth of af- 
fection, what light of joy, what incenſe 
of gratitude ſhould the ſenſe of ſo inva- 
luable a bleſſing kindle and for ever 2 
alive in our f irits? Abraham, whoſe 
ſeed he long after took upon him, was 
tranſported with the obſcure and confuſed 
apprehenſion, with the remote foreſight 
only of ſo great a bleſſing, He ſaw this 
day afar off and was glad. How ſhould 
we then be affected, to whom the Son of 
God is actually come! What thanks ſhall 
we render, what acknowledgments can 
we pay, I do not ſay equal, but in any 
wiſe ſuitable and becoming for ſuch 
mighty love, not in dim ſhadows, as to 
this great patriarch the friend of God 

rehgured only and promiſed, but in real 

leſſings ſubſtantially performed! Cer- 
tainly the beſt way of expreſſing our joy 


and gratitude and love, is heartily to com- 
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ply with, and as much as'in us lies to 
promote and forward this merciful deſign 
of the Son of God in being made man ! 
O let not us fruſtrate the counſel of in- 
finite wiſdom, O let not us do deſpite to 
the kindneſs of ineffable love! Let not 
us receive this grace in vain ! This grace 
which has appeared indeed to all men, but 
bringeth ſalvation to thoſe only whom it 
e to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly 
luſts, and to live ſoberly and righteouſly in 


this preſent world, looking for his ſecond 


glorious appearing, for which if we have 
not rightly prepared ourſelves, it will be 
much better for us that the firſt had never 
been. For if we {till continue in our fins 
after ſuch wonderful, wiſe, and gracious 
means uſed for our recovery, we ſhall be 
more wicked and leſs worthy of mercy 
than thoſe miſerable apoſtate ſpirits whom 
Chriſt paſſed by and had no compaſſion 
of when he delivered us. The fins of 
men after Chriſt's having lived with them 
and died for them, are by many aggra- 
vations made worſe than that of the Be- 
vil himſelf. For he never ſinned againſt 
example, being the firſt offender, nor 
againſt God's patience and long ſuffering, 
being upon the firſt offence caſt into hell. 
nor Taft y againit remedy, there having 
never been any means offered for his re- 
covery. But for us men, all that the 
love of God could will, or his wiſdom 
contrive for our good, has been made uſe 
of. And how ſhall wwe eſcape if wwe ne- 
gle ſo great ſalvation ? Let us not flatter 
ourſelves, or think that we have any in- 
tereſt in any of thoſe innumerable bleſ- 
ſings which his being made one of us has 
procured for us, if we perform not the 
equal and eaſy conditions upon which they 
are offered to us; if we ſuffer him not to 
bleſs us in his own way ; and we are by 
the Holy Ghoſt informed how that is, 
namely, by turning us away every one from 
our iniquities. Let us not then ſay within 
ourſelves, wwe have Abraham for our father, 
and him that took upon him the ſeed of 
Abraham for our brother, if we go on in 
our iniquities, left we juſtly receive the 
ſame rebuke which the Jews did from 
him, when he was upon earth. I know 
that ye are Abrabam's ſeed, ſays our Sa- 
viour to thoſe hypocritical pretenders, 
that is, that you boaſt of your high de- 
ſcent from that great man, and that ac- 
cording to the fleſh ye are what ye pre- 
tend to be, really deſcended from 151 
ut 
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but yet you have none of that ſpiritual 
and more valuable relation to him which 
only can entitle you to thoſe glorious pro- 
miſes made to him as father of the faith- 
fu, and to as many as are the heirs of his 


aith.. For if ye were in this divine and * 


comfortable ſenſe Abraham's children, 
the warb of Abraham ye would do. Let 
us thus ſecure our title and adoption by 
bearing as near a ſimilitude as is poſſible 
to this our elder brother. If in our lives 
are expreſſed the reſemblance and linea- 
ments df his divine perfections, if in our 
converſations there appear any remarkable 
traces of his innocence and purity, his 
ſanctity and love, his humility and meek- 
neſs, his zeal for the honour of God and 
the welfare of man, if we are thus con- 
formed to the image of his ſon, his ho- 
nourable true and only ſon by nature, for 
this likeneſs to the firſt born, God will 
own us alſo for his ſons by. adoption and 
grace, nor will Chrift be aſhamed to call 
us brethren. Let us then, ſince he has 
condeſcended in all things to be made like 
unto us, earneſtly endeavour to be made 


| like unto him. Let us not by the im- 


urities of fin diſgrace 

eſh which he has been pleaſed fo highly 
to dignity as to partake of, let us reve- 
rence and keep holy and undefiled that 
nature which be has ſo far honoured as to 
aſſume and unite unto his own. And 
ſince he has vouchſafed to take upon him 
our fleſh, let us, in return, as the apoſtle 
exhorts, put on the Lord Feſus Chriſt. 
Let us ſet all the graces and virtues of 
that divine lite, which he out of his great 
humility was pleaſed to lead here among 
us as a coaſtaut pattern and exact rule to 
model and faſhion our own by, that by a 
lively faith in his infallible-word, and a 


_ cheerful obedience to his holy will, and a 


ſtudious imitation of his perfect example, 
we may at laſt be made meet to be par- 
takers of thoſe joys that he has purchaſed 
for all thoſe that love, and obey, and re- 


To whom therefore be paid all adora- 
tion, praiſe, and thankſgiving z be aſ- 
cribed, as is moſt due, together with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, all might, 
majeſty, and dominion, both now and 
For evermore. Amen, 
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SERMON XXIV. 
By AkCHBIiSHOP SHARPE, 


reat benefits of our Salvation by 
iſt repreſented and applied. 


* 


* 


b 2 , * 
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And thou ſhalt call his name Tefus, for he hat! 
ſave his people from their fins, 


QALVATION imports in general ſome 

great deliverance from any evil or dan- 
ger; thus God's conducting the Iſraelites 
through the Red Sea, and delivering 
them out of the hands of the Philiſtines, 
is called a great ſalvation, But ſalvation, 
by way of eminence, is applied to that 
wonderful deliverance, which our bleſſed 
Saviour procured for mankind, by ſaving 
them from the puniſhment of their fins ; 
and in the New Teſtament is the ſame as 
our redemption by Chriſt. This is that 
ſalvation, referred to by St. Paul, how 


and diſhonour that hall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great ſalva- 


tion? Indeed it alſo fignifies the doctrine 
or goſpel of Chriſt, which tenders this 
ſalvation to mankind. From theſe words, 
I ſhall conſider the great benefits and 
bleſfings contained in this ſalvation, and 
the many encouragements we have given 
us, to endeavour to obtain it. | 

The falvation which Chriſt purchaſed, 
and the goſpel tenders to every creature, 
is a comprehenſion of the greateſt bleſſings 
God can beſtow ; a deliverance from the 
moſt dreadful evils that mankind can 
ſuffer. It contains all that can make the 
nature of man perfect, or his life happy; 
and ſecures him from whatever can ren- 
der his condition miſerable. The bleſ- 
ſings of it are inexpreſſible, and beyond 
imagination. Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, . hath +; 1 ee heart 
of man, the things which God hat. | airy 
þ # them that — him, For, to be aved, 
as Chriſt came to ſave the world, is to 
have all our innumerable fins and tranſ- 
greſſions forgiven and blotted out; all 
thoſe heavy Loads of guilt, which op- 
preſſed our ſouls, perfectly removed from 
our minds. It is to be reconciled to 


God, and reſtored to his favour ;z ſo that 


he will be no longer an angry, terrible, 
and revengeful God; but a moſt kind, 


compaſſionate 


IV, 


1 
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compaſſionate, and tender hearted father. 
It is to be at peace with him, and with 
our conſciences; to have à title to his 

culiar love, care, and protection, all 
our days; to be reſcued from the bondage 
and dominion of fin, and the tyranny of 
the devil. It is to be tranſlated from the 
power of darkneſs, into the kingdom of 
our dear Lord; ſo that fin ſhall reign no 
longer in our mortal bodies, but we ſhall 
ſerve God in newneſs of ſpirit. It is to 
be placed in a ftate of true freedom and 
liberty, to be no longer under the con- 
troul of blind paſſions, and hurried on by 
our impetuous luſts, to do what our 
reaſon condemns, It is to have a new 
principle of life infuſed in our ſouls, 
hs we ſhall be enabled to live up to 
the perfection of our nature, and in ſome 
degree partake of the divine. It is to 
have the Holy Spirit lodged in our hearts, 
whoſe comfortable influence will ever 
chear and refreſh us; and by whoſe wiſe 
counſels we ſhall be always adviſed, di- 
rected, and governed. It is to be tranſ- 
formed into the image of God ; to be 
like him in wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and 
all other perfections, of which man's na- 


ture is capable. Again, 


To be faved as Chriſt came to ſave 
mankind, is to be delivered from the 
wrath to come; and from that dreadful 
vengeance which ſhall be one day inflicted 
on the whole world ; when the heaven 
ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and 
the elements ſhall be burnt up with fer- 
vent heat, the earth alſo and the works 
that are therein ſhall be burnt up. When 
the Lord ſhall deſcend from heaven with 
a mighty ſhout, with ten thouſand of his 
angels, to take vengeance in flaming fire, 
upon all ungodly men, for all their un- 
godly deeds that they have commutted ; 
when all men, both ſmall and great, 
dead and living, ſhall be ſummoned to 
appear before fi dreadful and impartial 
tribunal, to give an account of all their 
actions. When the greateſt and molt 
8 ſinners ſhall tremble and be 
confounded ; when they ſhall hide them- 
ſelves in the dens, and rocks of the 
mountains; ſaying to the mountains and 
rocks, fall on us, and hide us from tlie 
face of him that fitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb, whoſe 


falvation they have deſpiſed ; from this 


dreadful day of wrath, and thoſe amaz- 
ing terrors that attend it, doth Chriſt's 
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ſalvation, and that only, ſet us free. But 
further yet: 

To be ſaved, as Chriſt came to ſave the 
world, is to be tranſlated after this life up 
ended, into a ſtate of eterual felicity g 
never more to die or ſuffer the uncafineſs 
and infirmities of an earthly body ; never 
more to know pain and ſickneſs, grief 
and ſorrow, labour and wearineſs, diſ- 
quiet or vexation : but to live in perfect 
eaſe and peace, freedom and liberty ; and 
to enjoy ourſelves and the greateſt good, 
after the moſt perfect manner, for ever- 
more. It is to have our bodies, that 
ſleep in the duſt, raiſed again and re- 
united to our ſouls ; and to be no lon 
grols earthly, corruptible bodies, but 
piritual, heavenly, immortal ones; fa- 
ſhioned like unto Chriſt's glorious body, 
in which he now fits at the right hand of 
God. It is to live in the city of the great 
king, the heavenly Jeruſalem, where the 
glory of the Lord fills the place with per- 
petual light and bliſs. It is to ſpend an 
eternity in the molt noble and agreeable 
employments; in viewing and contem- 
plating the wonderful woe, F of God, ad- 
miring the wiſdom of his providence, 
adoring his infinite love to the ſons of 
men, reflecting on our own inexpreſſible 
happineſs, and ſinging everlaſting hymns 
of praiſe, joy and triumph to God, and 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, for vouchſafing 
all theſe bleflings. It is to dwell for ever 
in a place, where no objects of pity or 
compaſſion, of anger or envy, of hatred 
or diſtruſt, are to be found; but where 
all will encreaſe the happineſs of each 
other, by mutual love and kindneſs, It 
is to converſe with the moſt delightful 
company, to be reſtored to the ſociety of 
our dear friends and relations, who died 
in the faith of Chriſt. Laſtly, it is to be 
with Jeſus Chriſt, to behold his glory, 
to live for ever in ſeeing and enjoying the 
great God, in whoſe preſence is fulneſs of 
Joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures 
for evermore. This is the ſalvation that 
Chriſt hath purchaſed for us; this the ſal- 
vation his goſpel offers to all mankind. 
And have we not great reaſon to ſay with 
the Apoſtle, hozv ſhall we eſcape if we ne- 
glect ſo great ſalvation ? . 

For let us ſuppoſe a perſon convicted 
of notorious crimes, and ſentenced tp 
death, and that through the powerful inter- 


ceſſion of the prince with his father, mis 


condemned malefactor was not only of- 


fered 


\ 
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fered a pardon, but to be preferred and 
have his ſovereign's favour ; and yet fo 
obſtinate is he, as perverſely to reject . 


theſe kind overtures, and to chuſe rather 
to die miſerably than live 1 Would 


not this be a moſt unaccountable madneſs ? 
and who would pity one, ſo ſtupid and 
fooliſh, as to act thus againſt ſenſe and 
reaſon ? And yet this 1s the caſe of moſt 
men ; for by reaſon of our manifold of- 
fences againſt Heaven, we are in a worſe 
condition, than this ſuppoſed condemned 
malefaQor : ſince his puniſhment is only 
temporal death ; but death eternal, with 
all the dreadful conſequences of it, are 
the deſerved wages, the juſt recompence of 
our tranſgreſſions. But ſo infinitely kind 
is God to us, that through the mediation 
of his ſon Jeſus, he will not take advan- 
tage of our weakneſs, but offers us a par- 
don for all our fins, and his love and fa- 
vour, which is better than life itſelf. 
He offers to make us children of the Moſt 
High, and heirs of an eternal kingdom, 
of a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. And is it not the utmoſt ſtupi- 
dity, for us not to embrace theſe gracious 
tenders ; but to be ſo in love with fin and 
miſery, as to defpiſe the bliſs and happi- 
neſs of Heaven? How amazing is it, that 
God, who is ſo rich in mercy, f abundant 
in love, as to offer the ineſtimable trea- 
ſures of his grace and- favour to eve 

human creature, and yet that moſt of us 
ſhould be ſo wretchedly fooliſh, as to 
Night and difregard ew? that the 
painted bubbles of this preſent world, 
ſhould ſo captivate and allure us, as to 
make us undervalue thoſe ſublime glories, 
that are of eternal duration. O the 
baſe and degenerate ſpirits of mankind ! 
that they ſhould patiently become ſlaves 
and vaſſals to diverſe luſts, rather than 
enjoy the moſt on liberty of the 
ſons of God. That they ſhould ſpend 
their days in vanity and emptinels, folly 
and miſery, faaciful ſatisfactions and real 
ſorrows, and at laft find nothing but an- 
guiſh, miſery and confuſion for ever; 
when they might live happily in this life, 
and become hereafter the moſt noble and 
glorious beings, that words can expreſs, 
or the mind of man conceive, Would 
we therefore ſeriouſly reflect, and calmly 
meditate on theſe things, we could not 
poſſibly live as we now do. It would be 
4» hard for human nature to withſtand 
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ſuch arguments, did we vigorouſſy apply 
them to our mind. 

If we did heartily believe, and ſe. 

riouſly conſider what the preſent life is, 
and what will become of us hereafter; 
if we did ſedately weigh the infinite dif. 
proportion, between a moment and eter. 
nity ; what a mere trifle would even the 
greateſt buſineſs, the. moſt delightful en. 
On the ſharpeſt ſufferings, in rea. 
ity appear, when compared to that 
eternal weight of glory, or that everlaſt. 
ing ſhame and confuſion of face, that 
will be hereafter? And did we in good 
earneſt attend to theſe things, we ſhould 
find a ſudden alteration in ourſelves ; new 
thoughts and defires, new deſigns and re. 
ſolutions would then readily ſpring up, 
and ariſe in our minds. And our greateſt 
endeavours would be, to be happy in the 
next world, whatever becomes of us in 
this. And were our minds once ſeriouſly 
affected with theſe things, all the plea- 
ſures, riches, honours, and allurements of 
this world, which are ſo apt to enſnare 
and captivate us, would appear, as they 
really are, mean and contemptible. Did 
we ſeriouſly meditate on theſe things, 
what noble thoughts and reſolutions 
would ' the hopes of living for ever in 
eternal glory, inſpire us- with ? how re- 
2 would it make us in all our conver- 
ation? how diligent in mortifying our 
luſts and evil habits? how ſtrict and ſo- 
lemn, in the exerciſe of devotion? how 
ſerious and conſtant in the profeſſion of 
Chriſt's religion? and how folicitous to 
keep a good conſcience, and to do no- 
thing inconſiſtent with our duty? Having 
thus obſerved ſome of thoſe great bene - 
fits of our falvation, which Chriſt has 
procured for us ; it will be very proper 
alſo to conſider, the many and great en- 
couragements, which we have afforded us, 
to endeavour after the obtaining of it. 

The encouragements given us by God, 
for procuring our ſalvation, will appear 
from the eaſy terms, on which it 1s of- 
fered ; namely, God's readineſs to accept 
the greateſt ſinners, if they will ſeek 
after this ſalvation, and the-mighty helps 
and aſhitances which he affords be the 
obtaining it. Indeed God, when he 
propoſes ſalvation to us in the goſpel, 
deals with us, as a maſter does by his ſer- 
vants; we mult do ſome work, before 
we have our wages: (if ſalvation can be 
called 
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called wages, or not rather the gracious 
Tab Al God 


10 but as we are bid to 
work out our ſalvation, ſome ſervices are 
expected to be performed on our ports 
before we can enter into our maſter's 
joy. But then ſo infinitely kind a maſter 
0 60 we; ſo noble, ſo rational, ſo de- 
lightful a ſervice doth he require of us; 
that the very eaſineſs of the terms, will 
be one great aggravation of our baſe and 
inexcuſable guilt, if we ſlight and con- 
temn a ſalvation ſo eaſy and reaſonable. 

If the conditions propoſed to us, had 
been like thoſe mentioned by the prophet, 
where a man 1s repreſented thus to ſpeak, 
Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myſelf before the Moft High? will the 
Lord be "25 pe with 2 of rams, or 
ten thouſand rivers of oil? or ſhall I give 
my fir/i-born for my tranſgreſſions, the fruit 
of my body for the fin of my ſoul? I ſay, 
were theſe the terms of recommending 
ourſelves to God's favour, we might have 
reaſon enough to complain of the ſeverit 
of them; and to urge that as an 1 
for not endeavouring after it. But when 
the Lord only requires us, to do juſtice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our 
God, which is our caſe ; what excuſe can 
be made for thoſe who will neglect a ſal- 
vation, that may be ſo eaſily attained ? 
certain it is, that the terms of our future 
happineſs, as propoſed by our Saviour, 
are in themſelves moſt agreeable to the 
make and frame of our nature, highly 
conducive to the improvement and perfec- 
tion of our faculties, and very neceſſary 
even to our temporal felicity ; had there 
been no promiſe annexed to them, of an 
eternal reward. And can we then think 
it ſevere treatment, to have all the glories 
of heaven offered us, upon ſuch condi- 
tions as theſe ; namely, that we live up 
to the dignity of our nature, lead the life 
of men, and not of brute beaſts ; that 
we endeavour to make our abode here as 
happy as we can, by the practice of vir- 
tue and righteouſneſs? Theſe are the 
terms of ſalvation offered by the goſpel to 
mankind. And what ſeverity is there in 
all this? but, alas! the perverſeneſs of 
ſinful men, who might be happy in this 
world by the practice of virtue, and ob- 
tain the happineſs. of heaven, did they 
not for a few fading tranſitory pleaſures, 
deſpiſe and negle& it, at the hazard of 
eternal miſery. For let me enquire of 
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any perſon, whether we can poſſibly lay a 


ſurer foundation for eaſe and peace, and 
the enjoyment of ourſelves, in all ſtates 
and conditions of life, than to have a 
hearty ſenſe of God's preſence and good- 
neſs? than to love him, who is the moſt 
amiable object; to believe his revelation, 
who is truth itſelf; to depend on him in 
our neceſſities, and be truly thankful for 
all his kindneſs and bounty: to procure 
to ourſelves as many friends, and as few 
enemies as poſſible, by being true and 
faithful, juſt and honeſt, .! and pa- 
tient, kind and charitable; to live in a 
moderate, ſober uſe of the good things 
of this life; to keep our ons and ap- 

etites within» due bounds, ſo as not to 
injure our health, nor diſturb the eaſe and 
quiet of our minds; but to govern our- 
ſelves and all our actions, by the law and 
rule of right reaſon. And what can be 
more natural and delightful, or more con- 
tribute to a comfortable and happy life in 
this world, than the practice of theſe 
things? And yet theſe are the only ſe- 
vere terms impoſed on us by Chriſt, 
which ſo terribly frighten us from pur- 
ſuing that everlaſting ſalvation he has of- 
fried to us in the * 

But it will be urged in anſwer to all 
this, that repentance, mortification, and 
diſengaging ourſelves from vicious habits, 
which muſt be done, in order to our ſal- 
vation, are not ſuch pleaſant and delight- 
ful things, but very uneaſy and trouble- 
ſome; and let me lay, ſo is phyſic to a 
ſick man : and yet when it has performed 
its operation, then joy and health ſuc- 
ceed, to the great pleaſuce and ſatisfac- 
tion of the perſon. Beſides, the diffi- 
culty or unealineſs of theſe duties do not 
lait long ; and even during the time of 
trial, a man's life is much more eaſy and 
comfortable, than while he was a ſlave to 
his luſts, and perpetually tormented with 
an evil conſcience, Whoever has tried 
this, as no doubt many have, will ac- 
knowledge the truth thereof. For the 
religion, whoſe ſeverities are the greateſt 
at firſt, yields afterwards more peace, 
happineſs, and ſatisfaction, than can be 
found in a wicked, ſenſual, and vicious 
courſe of life. So that the terms on 
which Chriſt hath promiſed this great ſal- 
vation, appear to be ſo highly reaſonable, 
ſo exceeding eaſy, that there is no excuſe 
left for that man, who is ſo careleſs and 
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remiſs, as to negle& it ; eſpecially if 
we conſider how univerſally it is offered. 
And 

It is tendered moſt ſeriouſly and af- 


fectionately to all ſorts of men; even to 


the greateſt ſinners. How bad ſoever 
our hves have formerly been, or how 
much ſoever our conſciences are oppreſſed 
with the guilt of ſin; yet if we comply 
with our Saviour's terms, he 1s ready to 
beſtow his ſalvation upon us. The conſi- 
deration of this, as it gives us the greateſt 

gement to endeavour after it, ſo 
if we do not, we ſhall be ſtill more cul- 
pable. For how ſhall we efc-pe, if we 
neglect a ſalvation, which is tendered ſo 
freely, ſo unreſervedly, to all ſinners, 
without exception? A ſenſe of guilt often, 
makes men more guilty; deſpair of 
mercy often ſtops the way toamendment, 
and carries men on to more wicked and 


. deſperate courſes. But to have hopes, 


nay aſſurance of mercy and forgiveneſs, 
ſhould produce quite other effects. For 
the great God to proclaim his general 
pardon to all his rebellious creatures; to 
entreat and beſeech them to accept of it, 
promiſing his favour and eternal life to all 
who repent, ſurely this kind uſage ſhould 
melt any ingenuous mind into the molt 
willing and hearty ſubmiſſion. He mult 
certainly be a moſt hardened wretch, 


whom fo much goodneſs will not move to 


repentance, and to be reconciled to his 


God, and tender-hearted father. If we 
conſider the ſurpriſing, unexpected mercy, 
that is offered in the Goſpel to the worlt 
of ſinners, how ought it to affe&t us? 
how ſhould it rouze in the moſt ftupid 
and inſenſible a deſire of returning ro 
their gracious God, from whom they 
have ſo long departed ? For not only the 
righteous and innocent ſhall have benefit 
by the blood of Chriſt ;—thoſe, who 
through a good education, and virtnous 
diſpoſitions, have in a great meaſure eſ- 
caped the pollutions of the world, and 
given up their whole life to the ſervice of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; it is not to theſe only, 
that the mercies of the goſpel are ex- 
tended, but heaven's' gate is open, even 
to the prodigal children, to thiſe who have 
waſted all their father*s ſubſtance, in lewd- 
neſs and riotous living; even theſe our 
heavenly father is ready to receive with 
open arms, if they will but return to 


him. Let all ſuch then, hearken to this 
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and conſider it, who have been remiſs and 
careleſs in their duty; who have never 
minded God and his religion, but have 
folely purſued a courſe of vice, ſenſu. 
lity, and wickedneſs, all their life ; wha 
have given the reins to their brutiſh paſ- 
ſions and appetites, and with a high hand 
affronted and provoked the Almighty, by 
their repeated tranſgreſſions. And yet, 
as bad as ſuch are, their caſe is not def. 
perate, if they will repent. The God 
of heaven waits for, aud is ready to re- 
ceive and embrace them. For ſuch 
Chriſt Jeſus fled his precious blood. 
He begs and intreats them to come and 
partake of the benefits thereof. The 
angels of God wiſh for their converſion, 
and at the news of it, there will be joy 
in heaven. All this the goſpel gives au- 
thority to publiſh and declare. Let me 
therefore in 9 ſtead beſeech all, to le 
reconciled to God. It is not too late, all 
may be everlaſtingly happy, if they will 
conlider and turn from their evil ways, 
Chriſt yet offers them his ſalvation. The 
Lord himſelf ſpeaks to ſuch, ſaying, 
Waſh you, make you clean, put away the 
evil of your doings from before my eyes ; 
seaſe to do evil, learn to do ell; and then, 
though your fins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be 
as white as ſnow ; though they are red like 
crimſon, they ſhall be as wool. Having 
then theſe kind invitations, theſe reviving 
hopes, theſe aſſurances of God's mercy ; 
why ſhould we be any longer wicked ? 
why ſhould we not preſently reſolve to 
leave our fins, and go to our gracious 
God, who ſo lovingly calls us to his 
mercy, to his favour, to our own ever- 
laſting ſalvation ? But if aſter all theſe 
aſtoniſhing overtures of grace and good- 
neſs, any will harden their hearts, and 
neglect this feat ſalvation; let ſuch 
themſelves ju ge, whether they deſcrve 
any favour, pity, or compaſſion, when 
they moſt ſtand in need of it? Alas! it 
will be a ſtinging conſideration one day, 
to think of the greatnels of that amercy 
which ſuch now reject ; to think bow 
ofien God called them, but they refuſed 3 
how often he ſtretched forth his hand, to 
have kept them from deſtruction, but 
they would not regard him ; how often 
he would have gathered them to him, as 4 


hen her chickens under her <vings, but they 


evould not, They will then fadly with, 


that they had in time underſtood the 
things 
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things which belong to their peace ; but 
it will be too late, they will then be hid 
from their eyes. Again, 

Our negleQ of Chrill's ſalvation will 
yet farther appear moſt criminal and inex- 
cuſable, if we conſider the encourage- 
ment given us, by the great aſſiſtance 
God is ready to afford us for obtaining 
it, Indeed, the fenſual and careleſs, 
notwithſtanding what has been repreſent- 
ed, will be apt to take refuge, and ſay, 
what though heaven be a glorious place, 
and the way plainly enough deſcribed, 
yet the. journey 18 very long, and we mult 
expect to meet with many difficulties : 
and however eaſy and reaſonable the 
courſe of life leading to it, is repreſented, 


vet we find by our own experience, that 


it is very hard for fleſh and blood to live 
ſo regular and exact. The temptations 
to fin are every where ſo many and pow- 
erful, and our own ſtrength to refit them 
H little and inconſiderable, that we know 
not how to undertake ſuch an affair. 
But, alas! how vain are theſe pretences 
and ſuggeſtions. As if we had no ſup- 
ports againſt theſe diſcouragements, and 
that the work of our falvation was left 
entirely to our own ſtrength. Whereas, 
if we will but apply to our bleſſed Saviour 
for his gracious aid and aſſiſtance, were 
the- difficulties we are to conflict with, 
much more conſiderable than they are, 
yet they deſerve not to be named, being 
ſo exceedingly overbalanced by thoſe di- 
vine powers and aids, which God will 
ſupply us with, if we ſeriouſly engage in 
this work. Chriſt Jeſus hath not only 
purchaſed a kingdom for us, and inſtruc- 
ted us in the way to it, but he hath pro- 
cured the Holy Spirit to be our continual 
aſſiſtant and guide thither. He hath not 
only given us a moſt excellent glorious 
. 8 and bid us follow him; but he 
hath ſent the Holy Ghoſt, as his vice- 

erent on earth, to conduct us to the 

lefſed place where he is. We have the 
grace of God always ready, it we ſe- 
riouſly pray for it, to ſtrengthen our 
weakneſs, to aſſiſt our endeavours, to en- 
lighten our minds, to fortify our wills, to 
excite our affections, to ſupport us under 
all temptations z provided we are ſincere 
and honeſt, in the proſecution of that 
glorious warfare, whereunto we are call- 
ed. What can we deſire more than this? 
God hath promiſed, that he will never 
leave nor forſake us ; that nothing ſhall be 
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able to ſeparate us from the love 77 God, 
which is in C 1 60 Teſus ; neither life, nor 
death, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things prijent, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, Nothing under heaven, but 
ourſelves, can do us any miſchief, 

This being our caſe, what muſt be ſaid 
of us, if we be not virtuous and happy ? 
how ſhall we think to eſcape, if we ne- 
glet a falvation, for the obtaining of 
which we have ſuch mighty ſuccours and 
aſſiſtances afforded? Let then theſe con- 
ſiderations fire us into brave and worthy 
thoughts; let us make no more vain ex- 
cuſes, no longer pretend we know not 
what difficulties; but let us cheerfully 
and reſolvedly apply ourſelves to the 
working of our ſalvation ; knowing, that 
as it is God that worketh in us the vill, fo 
the ſame God will alſy work in us the power 
of doing it. We have no reaſon to be 
afraid or diſcouraged at any thing. For 
almighty God is with us, he that made 
us {till takes care of us; and is ever tead 
to aſſiſt all his faithful ſervants, in their 

eateit extremities, Chriſt Jeſus our 
high prieſt ſits at the right hand of God, 
and continually makes interceſſion for us. 
The Holy Spirit never fails to afford his 
preſence in the ſouls of well diſpoſed per- 
tons, to carry them through all dangers, 
difficulties, and temptations. In a word, 
we need not fear of ſucceeding, if we do 
but deſign, refolve, and endeavour to do 
our duty to God and man, 
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By Dr. BAR RO. 


The Chriſtian, the Pagan, the Ma- 
hometan, and the Jewiſh Religions 
compared. 


Epheſ. i. 13. 


In whom ye alſo truſted, having heard the 
word of truch, the goſpel ot our ſalva- 
tion. | 


N theſe words, and in many* other 
I places of ſcripture, the Chriſtian doc- 
trine is called the word of truth, and the 
goſpel of ſalvation. That is, a moſt true 
doctrine, or meſſage brought down from 
heaven by our Sawour and his Apollles ; 
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in which, the way and means of attaining 
ſalvation, the overtures thereof made b 
God, and the conditions from us, are ful. 
ly declared. 
But previous to my 2 the reaſon 
we have to embrace this word or doctrine 
of truth, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that Chriſtianity does not require a bare 
oundleſs faith, or debar men from the 
uſe of reaſon, and enjoin them to believe 
without examining the reaſon and truth 
of its doctrines. Por never did any reli- 
gion ſo freely expoſe itſelf to a fair trial 
at the bar of reaſon, nor ſo earneſtly in- 
vite men to conſider and examine what it 
propoſes ; leaving it to the verdict of that 
— and conſcience, with which God 
hath endued every man. This is farther 
evident from the nature of that faith it 
requires. Chriſtianity * faith as 
a great virtue, and therefore ſuppoſes it 
to be both voluntary and reaſonable. It 
promiſeth ample rewards thereto, which 
proves it to be a work of care and induſ- 
try, and not neceſſity. It declares infi- 
delity to be very ſinful, and threatens ſe- 


verely to puniſh it, becauſe it implies 


eat perverſeneſs or neglect of reaſon, 
Chriſtianity compels no man by force to 
believe it, but Eu, perſuades him by 
reaſon to embrace it. The religion of 
Chriſt doth not prohibit, but earneſtly re- 
commends examination, to find out the 
truth: nor does it diſclaim the judgment 
of reaſon, but readily appeals to it. Ex- 
amine all things, but hold faſt that which is 


good, Believe not every ſpirit, but try whe- 


ther it be of God. Let no man deceive you, 
but be always ready, with meekneſs ws; re- 
ſpe, 10 give to every one, a reaſon of the 
hope that is in you. "Theſe are the max- 
ims by which Chriſtianity propagates and 
maintains itſelf. a 
The firit principle of Chriſtianity, 
common to all religions, is the belief of a 
God, a Being of all pei fection, the Maker 
and Governor of all things. The ſecond 
is, that God is perfectly true. The third 
is, that God is the author of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine, or law; that he hath re- 
vealed it to mankind, and confirmed it 
by his teſtimony. This laſt principle not 
being immediately evident in itſelf, but 
ariſing from a matter of fact, it requires 
a rational proof, in order to produce in 
us conviction, and a ſolid perſuaſion of 
mind. And that we believe this truth 
like reaſonable men, and not as Pagans 
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and Mahometants do their religion, by 
wilful reſolution, or mere chance, I ſhall 
endeavour to make appear. And firſt, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God 
ſhould, at ſome certain time, clearly and 
fully reveal unto men ſuch truths as con- 
cern his nature and will, and our ſtate and 
particularly duty. For experience aſſures 
us, that natural light is inſufficient to di- 
rect mankind, it leaving them under great 
ignorance and uncertainty, expoſing men 
to ſuch - vices as were very diſhonourable, 
hurtful, and deſtructive to their nature, 
and to all thoſe miſeries which naturally 
ſpring from 1gnorance and error, vice and 
wickedneſs ; which render them incapa- 
ble of his love and favour. Not only the 
2 of men did ſome time lie in this 
ad condition, but the moſt elevated and 
refined wits, even thoſe who by the im- 
provement of their reaſon, endeavoured 
to raiſe themſelves from this low ſtate, to 
reſcue their minds from the common igno- 
rance, miſtakes, ſuperſtitions, and follies 
of the world, could not in any good mea- 
ſure attain thoſe ends. For what did 
their earneſt enquiries and reſtleſs ſtudies 
produce, but diſſatisfaction and perplexi- 
ty of mind? In what did their eager diſ- 
putes terminate, but in irreconcileable 
differences of opinion, and greater uncer- 
tainties than before ? none could attain to 
more than faint conjectures concerning 
points of the higheſt moment, ſo as to 
produce in them a practice ſuitable to the 
dignity of man's nature, to his duty to 
God, and the capacity he hath of receiv- 
ing good, and doing much benefit to 
man. Their reaſonings and diſputes were 
vain, and their fooliſh hearts ſo darkened, 
that with all their light, they could not 
clearly diſcern what much concerned them 
to know. The world by all the wiſdom 
it could get did not know God, ſo as to 
glorify and thank him for his beneſits, 
and to bring forth fruits worthy of piety 
and virtue. This St. Paul not only ob- 
ſerved of them, but even they themſclves 
greatly complain of the blindneſs of their 
minds, of the obſcurity and uncertainty 
of things, of the inſuperable diſficulty of 
finding truth, and of the miſerable con- 
ſequences which from thence occur. 

This being the natural ſtate of men, 
deſtitute of divine conduct and aſſiſtance; 
how greatly muſt they want ſome other 
light to guide or bring them out of this 
darkneſs; ſome kind hand to free them 


from 
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from theſe inconveniencies! And is it 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God, who 
is not only able, but willing, ſhould in 
due time afford it ? He, who in nature is 
moſt kind and bountiful, whoſe goodneſs 
fills the earth, and whoſe mercy 1s over 
all his works ; he, who bears to man, the 
relation, tenderneſs, affection, and good- 
will of a father; he, whoſe attributes 
engage him to this performance, not only 
his goodneſs to excite, and his wiſdom to 
direct him, but his juſtice alſo obliging 
him thereto. God, whoſe en is 
immutable, will be ever mindful of, and 
compaſſionate to his children. His gra- 
cious ear cannot hear mankind aolefully 
groaning under bitter oppreſſions, his pi- 
tiful eye cannot behold the flower of his 
creation, lying in ſo diſtreſſed and comfort- 
leſs a ſtate, without feeling ſome pity, 
and affording ſome relief. For can we 
ſuppoſe him, who is goodneſs itſelf ; he, 
who hath ſo amply provided for the needs, 
conveniencies, and pleaſures of the body, 
ſhould take ſo little care of our better part 
the ſoul, as to neglect and let it want 
ſpiritual ſuſtenance? We cannot with any 
reaſon imagine, that God's good provi- 
dence ſhould be defective in 1 main and 
principal a part. And as his goodneſs 
ſtron * confirms the ſuppoſition, ſo does 
his wiſdom enforce the ſame. God made 
the world to expreſs his goodneſs, and 
diſplay his glory; but who can be ſenſi- 
ble of his goodneſs, who perceive and 
N his glory, but man? who, but 
e, that is endued with reaſon, which 
enables him to reflect on the good he 
feels, to admire the excellency he diſ- 
covers, to render grateful acknowledge- 
ments for the one, and acclamations of 
praiſe for the other? But this would in 
gout meaſure be fruſtrated, ſhould God 
or ever ſuffer men to continue in 1gno- 
rance, doubt, or miſtake, concerning 
himſelf. Unleſs men are fully perſuaded 
that he made and governs the world, how 
can they pay homage to his glorious 

wer, admire his excellent wiſdom, or 

ve his tranſcendent goodneſs ? Reaſon 
tells us, that God would have men act in 
the beſt manner they can; that he would 
have their affairs proſper ; that he earneſt- 
defires their goodneſs, and delights in 
is. happineſs: and if ſo, it is reaſon- 
o ſuppoſe, that God in his wiſdom 
appoint means fit to accompliſh 


ads ; that he ſhould impart to men 
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a competent knowledge of himſelf ; that 
he ſhould reveal and declare his good-will 
and pleaſure to them, as to the beſt way 
of ſerving him, and of attaining their 
own happineſs. And as God's goodneſs 
and wiſdom are arguments in favour of a 
divine revelation, ſo is his juſtice. For 
every good governor thinks it juſt to take 
care, that his ſubjects ſhould know his 
will, and be acquainted with his laws 
and to- excite their obedience, he offers 
fit rewards ; to deter from offending, he 
threatens proper puniſhments ; knowing 
that man's nature requires ſuch induce- 
ment. And is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſovereign Governor and Judge of 
all the world, ſhould obſerve leſs equity 
in his adminiſtration ; that he ſhould ne- 
gle& any neceſſary means to promote the 
performance of his ſubject's Jut „or pre- 
vent the breaches of his laws? He who ſo 
perfectly loves righteouſneſs, ſo earneſtly 
deſires to be carefully obeyed, ſo infinite- 
ly delights in his ſubject's good; will he 
not falliciently declare his mind, as well 
to encourage men to comply with his 
will, as to prevent them from tranſgreſ- 
ſing it? Will he ſuffer his laws to remain 
pen ol or uncertain, or ſo diſregard the 
infirmities of his ſubjects, as to leave them 
ſome excuſe for their diſobedience ? To 
ſuppoſe this, is contrary to the perfect 
8 as well as goodneſs and wiſdom of 
od. 
Indeed, we cannot judge or determine 
the particular circumſtances and limits of 
God's dealing with mèn in this reſpect; 
as to the time when, the manner how, 
and the meaſure according to which, God 
will diſpenſe ſuch revelations of himſelf : 
theſe depending on the counſel of infinite 
wiſdom, which far ſurpaſſes our compre-- 
henſion. That God ſhould for a while 
connive at men's ignorance, and ſuffer 
them to grope after divine truth ; that he 
ſhould try how they would behave in that 
ſtate, and uſe their talent of natural 
light ; in order to convince them of their 
ignorance, to ſhew them from whence, 
and on whom, all their happineſs de- 
pends ; to make them more able to value, 
more deſirous to embrace a revelation 
which would afford them relief, under 
their miſerable circumſtances ; as -alſo to 
demonſtrate his own great clemency, 
long-ſuffering, and patience : I ſay, that 
God for ſuch reaſons, or others not to he 
comprehended by our finite underſtand» 
M 3. ings, 
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ings, ſhould not for ſome time fully de- 
clare all his mind to men, is not ſtrange 
or improbable. But that he ſhould 2 
ever leave men in ſuch depth of ignorance, 
and perplexity of doubt, is no way likely 
or probable; nor is it in reaſon, contrary 
to the goodneſs, wiſdom, or juſtice of 
God, for him clearly to diſcover what 
duty he requires from us, or good intends 
us; what way leads to our happineſs, and 
how we may avoid miſery. This conſi- 
deration, if it does not certainly prove 
that God cannot but ſome time or other 
make ſuch a revelation, or hath actually 
done it; yet it ſhould diſpoſe us readily 
to admit other arguments that will be 
urged : for it not being improbable, but 
according to the reaſon of the thing like- 
ly or very probable, that God may thus 
act ; this may make us more attentively 
regard whatever is offered to demonſtrate 
the truth of it. Which leads me, in the 
next place, to prove, that no other reve- 
lation of ſuch importance hath been made, 
and that no religion which ever yet ap- 
peared, + can with ſo much probability 
claim God for its author; ſo as to be a 
general, perpetual, and complete inſtruc- 
tion to mankind, I here are indeed three 
that have pretended thereto, namely, Pa- 
ganiſm, Mahometaniſm, and Judaiſm ; 
each of theſe I ſhall briefly examine, and 
endeavour to prove that their pretenſions 
are very ill grounded. | 

As to Paganiſm, though it pretends to 
a kind of revelation, yet 1t never did nor 
could pretend to any one uniform revela- 
tion from God, ſolemnly delivered, and 
directed to all mankind; which thews 
that ſuch pretended revelations not only 
were imperfe& and inſufficient to the 
ends propoſed, but alfo falſe and counter- 
feit. If we take a ſhort view of the Pa- 
gan religion, we ſhall find it nothing but 
a mixture of inconſiſtency, obſcenity, va- 
nity, and folly ; little tending to the ho- 
nour of God, or the good of men; to the 
promoting virtue and goodneſs; . to the 
maintaining juſtice, peace, love, and good 
order among men; but rather tending to 
produce the contrary effects. If we ſur- 
vey it throughout, we ſhall find it full of 
idle, 1ill-contrived, and incredible ſtories ; 
void of truth or fincerity, wit or diſere- 
tion; attended with practices fooliſh, 
lewd, and cruel ; unworthy of human 
nature, contrary to common ſenſe and 


honeſty. Their worſhip directed to yery 
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unſuitable improper objects; to the ſpirits 


of dead men, who in their life-time were 
vilely enormous, guilty of thefts and ra- 
— murders and parricides, of horrid 
uſts, adulteries, rapes, and inceſt: Per- 
ſons, that good and wife men would ra- 
ther hate and deſpiſe, than reſpect and 
worſhip. Nay, they worſhipped the vileſt 
of brute-beats, dogs, ſerpents, and cro- 
codiles ; alſo inanimate creatures; the 
ſtars and elements, rivers and trees ; they 
dedicated temples, and offered ſacrifices 
to things void of ſubſtance, even to the 
paſſions of our mind, the diſeaſes of our 
body, and the accidents of our lives.; to 
adore and pay veneration to all which, 


muſt argue a very abject and puerile mind. 


To ſuch objects as theſe they paid their 
reſpe& and devotion, in them they re- 
poſed their confidence. And is it likely 
ſuch a religion ſhould proceed from God, 
or that it can produce glory to him, or 
benefit to man? What piety towards 
God; what juſtice, truth, or goodneſs 
toward men; what ſobriety, purity, or 
morality, can we expect from ſuch princi- 
ples and practices ? 

But it is needleſs to argue againſt that 
which no rcaſonable wiſe man did ever 
ſeriouſly think had any truth or reality in 
it. Plato often condemns thoſe fooliſh 
tables in Heathen theology, on which the 
whole economy of their religious prac- 
tices depended. Ariſtotle attributes the 
foundation of their religion to ſtateſmen. 
None of the fathers did ever more earneſt- 
ly diſpute againit and oppoſe Heatheniſm 
than Pliny. 
expreſſed a great diſlike and contempt of 
the vulgar religious opinions and prac- 
tices. What Cicero ſaith of one part, 
the wiſer ſort did judge of all; „ the 
whole was deceitfully forged, either for 


gain, or out of ſuperſtition, or from miſ- 


take.“ Enough then has been ſaid, to 


prove that Paganiſm did not proceed from 


divine revelation ; but from human in— 


vention and wicked ſuggeſtion ; and from. 


hence appears the great neceſſity of ſome 
full and plain revelation of. God's mind 
and, will, in order to promote his glory, 
and the good of man; as alſo to 4 ene 
our great obligations to bleſs and thank 
God for his great mercy to us in reveal; 
his divine will, and freeing us from; 
deplorable errors and miſchiefs. 1 

I now proceed to examine the 
metan religion, raiſed up ſince Ch 
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ty became known; which in reſpect to 
its age and the character it bears, de- 
mands ſome conſideration; it having con- 
tinued a long time, and vaſtly overipread 
the world. But if we examine the ſub- 
{tance and circumſtances of it, the quali- 
ty of the inſtruments by whom, with the 
times when, it was introduced ; the places 
where, the people who received it; the 
manner of its riſe, progreſs, and conti- 
nuance ; as alſo the matter it teaches and 
enjoins : we ſhall perceive in it no genu- 
ine characters of a divine original, but 
really find it to be a moſt wicked con- 
trivance, a lewd and impudent impoſition 
on mankind. In time of great confuſion, 
when barbarous nations overſpread the 
world; when a general corruption among 
Chriſtians, even ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, diſſenſion and uncharitableneſs, im- 

iety and great wickedneſs did notorioul- 
55 prevail z then, in an obſcure corner of 
the earth, among a crew of thieves and 
profligate fellows (as all thoſe Arabians 
were) had this ſect its riſe and birth. 
Upon this fierce and ſavage people was 
this religion, (indeed well accommodated 
to their humour and genius) by juggling 
tricks, and ſeditious violence, impoſed 
and obtruded. The firſt author of it, ac- 
cording to the trueſt account, was a per- 
ſon who had all the marks of an impoſtor; 
being inhuman and cruel, lewd and laſci- 
vious ; of a baſe education, turbulent diſ- 
poſition, and vicious life; pretending to 
the power of perferming ſuch wonders, as 
were in their nature abſurd and incredible, 
uſeleſs and vain. At ſuch a ſeaſon, by 
ſuch methods, and by ſuch a perſon, aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome like himſelf, was this reli- 
gion firſt planted. And as to the propa- 
gation thereof, it had the advantage of 
falling in the way of people void of learn- 
ing and civility, deſtitute of any true no- 
tions or ſenſe of religion ; and 1t diffuſed 
itſelf by rage and terror of arms, con- 
vincing men by the ſword, and lng no 
other arguments than force. On the lame 
grounds it {till ſubſiſts, rejecting reaſon, 
refuſing examination, and forbidding any 
diſpute about its truth, under ſevere pe- 


nalties; fearing, no doubt, that a mo- 


derate liberty of diſcuſſing its pretences 
would eaſily. overthrow it. 

But that divine wiſdom ſhould make 
choice of one (ſo diſſolute in life) from 


the deſarts of Arabia, and order bis laws 
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to be publiſhed to a mere rabble of vile 
and abandoned wretches, is a way of pro- 
ceeding that cannot voſſibly be imputed 
to divine wiſdom. So that if we conſi- 
der the nature of the riſe, growth, and 
continuance of Mahometaniſm, it is a 
ſtrong preſumption againſt its divinity, 
and plainly demonſtrates it could not 
come from God ; whoſe truth needs not 
ſuch inſtruments and methods, and whoſe 
goodneſs abhors them. And if we look. 
into the matter and mixed frame of it, we 
ſhall find it a maſs of abſurd opinions, odd 
ſtories, ridiculous ceremonies z compound- 
ed of the dregs of Chriſtiah hereſies, with 
ſome ingredients of, Judaiſm, and Paga- 
niſm, confuſedly jumbled and mixcd to- 
gether. From Chriſttan hereſies it has 
derived ſeveral doctrines oppoſite to Chriſ- 
tianity. For inftance; that of denying 
Chriſt's being the Son of God, and that 
he did really ſufter ; the bcheving that 
unreaſonable opinion ſo contrary to God's 
nature, that God hath a body, and which 
Mahomet pretended he once felt, and 
found it very cold. Their doctrine con- 
cerning the fatal determination of all 
events, ſo prejudicial to all religion, they 
probably borrowed from the Manichees, 
a ſect that much obtained in thoſe eaſtern 
parts. From the Jews they took circum- 
ciſion, frequent purgations by water, ab- 
ſtinence from ſwine's fleſh, the allowance 
of polygamy and divorce ; and perhaps 
alſo the monopolizing of divine favour to 
themſelves, aud of reſtraining all kind- 
neſſes and reſpect to thoſe of their own 
ſect aud profeſſion; not only condemning, 


deſpiſing, and hating all others, whom 


they adjudge to certain damnation ; but 


_ affirming that all of their belief, how 


wicked ſoever they live, ſhall aſſuredly 
partake of ſalvation. And as to their 
notion of God, his attributes and provi- 
denee, it is moſt unworthy of and repug- 
nant to his nature. Their deſcriptions of 
a future ſtate, which is the principal part 
of their religion, from whence is it to be 
deduced, but from the Pagan ſtories of 
Elyſium and Hades? Where otherwiſe 
can we trace that paradiſe of corporeal 


delight, of brutiſh ſenſuality, fo much 


countenanced by their religion; and yet, 
ſo contrary to reaſon and honeſty, ſo un- 
worthy of any virtuous reward? who, un- 
leſs he is very ſtupid, or much inclined-to 
indulge his pleaſure, and gratify his ſen- 
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ſual appetites, can ſuffer himſelf to be 
perſuaded, that ſuch a religion can come 
from the God of wiſdom and holineſs ? 
And as to Mahomet's being inſpired, 
there is nothing to ſupport it, but ſtories 

atched up of old hiſtories, corrupted and 
interſperſed with fabulous legends, con- 
trary to all probable records of hiſtory, 

and very repugnant to the nature and poſ- 
| ſibility of things. The ſame may be ſaid 
concerning its multitude of filly ceremo- 
nies, founded on no reaſonable deſign, 
ſubſervient to no purpoſe of virtue, the 
inſtitution 3 cannot, without great 
injury, be imputed to divine wiſdom. 
And though in their religion there are 
ſome precepts of juſtice and charity, yet 
it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that theſe 
are taken from Chriſtianity, which 1s 
much the older. Thus have I ſufficiently 
demonſtrated, that neither the Pagan nor 
Mahometan religion 1s of divine extrac- 
tion. I ſhall now proceed tq examine 
the pretenſions of Judaiſm. 

It muſt be cage pe ip that the 
Jewiſh religion was originally revealed by 
God; but though we queſtion not its 
truth and goodneſs, yet upon due enqui- 
ry we ſhall find it to be in many reſpects 
defective. For it was not univerſal, nei- 
ther directed to, nor deſigned for the na- 
ture and wants of all mankind ; nor yet ſo 
full and complete as to be of perpetual 
obligation. That this revelation was not 
general, nor intended to inſtruct and 
oblige all mankind ; but peculiarly de- 
ſigned for that ſmall nation of the Jews, 
which poſſeſſed a very inconſiderable part 
of the earth, appears by expreſs paſſages 
in their law and writings, God fhewed his 
evord unto Jacob, his Hater and judgments 
unto Iſrael ; he hath not dealt ſo with any 
nation. 1 the Lord am holy, and have ſe- 
vered you from other people, that ye fhall be 
mine; even from all the 2 that are upon 
the face of the earth. And faith Moſes to 
the Jews, thou art a holy people, whom the 
Lord hath choſen unto himſelf, as a peculiar 
people, above all that are on earth, 'Their 
religious conſtitution is frequently ſtyled a 
covenant, made, not between God and 
mankind, but between God and that ſin- 
gle nation; a covenant in formal terms 
mentioning them only ; ſealed with marks 
and characters peculiar to them, requiring 
conditions and duties only poſſible or pro- 


per for them to perform; promiſing re- 
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wards which they only could receive, and 
threatening puniſhments, which they only 
could undergo. Hear, O Iſrael, is the 
uſual ſtyle to whom thoſe laws are di- 
rected. I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, is 
the introduction to the decalogue or ten 
commandments, which, of all their laws, 
is of the moſt general importance and ob- 
ligation z and yet this is peculiarly called 
the covenant between God and that peo- 
ple. In their laws a diſtinction is made 
between thoſe who were bound to ob- 
ſerve it, and ſuch as were not ; between 
brethren and ſtrangers, Hebrews and 
aliens; and different duties were required 
from each: ſuch as obſervation of feaſts, 
in commemoration and thankfulneſs for 
mercies vouchſafed to their nation; that 
of repairing thrice a year to a certain 
place, for God's worſhip; of bringing 
tithes and oblations thither; of the 
great number of prieſts and levites ap- 
pointed for God's ſervice ; of a long and 
proſperous enjoyment of the land of 
Canaan. 

The laws and privileges of this religion 
were alſo only deſigned for this people; 
for as they did only agree to their circum- 
ſtances, were directly adapted to their 
perverſe inclinations, and low capacities, 
ſo were they repugnant to the common 
humour and genius of mankind. By all 
which conſiderations, it evidently appears, 
that this diſpenſation was not, in its na- 
ture and deſign, general, or ſuch as re- 
ſpected all mankind, but limited and re- 

rained to the uſe of one place and people, 
both ſmall and inconſiderable. It is not 
therefore in reaſon to be taken for ſuch a 
revelation, as might be expected from 
him, who ir good to all, and whoſe tender 
mercies are over all his works ; from him, 
who is the common father of all, having 
made of one blood the whole nation and 
common=vealth of mankind ; from him, who 
is not only the maker, but ſaviour of all 
men, he being» deſirous that all men ſhould 
be ſaved, and come to the knowledge of the 
truth not willing that any ſhould periſh, 
but that all men ſhould come to repentance 3 
from him who is not only a lover of Jews 
and Greeks, but a lover of all men, for 
he is not the God Y the Jecus only, but of 
the Geutiles alſo, From this God, ſo in- 
clined and diſpoſed to regard us, ſo im- 
partial in his affeRtion, ſo unlimited in his 
4 bounty: 
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bounty, we have more reaſon to expect 
no revelation at all, than one confined 
within ſuch narrow bounds; ſo diſpro- 

rtioned to the glory, which is due to 
God, and to the neceſſities of mankind. 
This revelation therefore was not in this 
reſpect ſufficient, not being general and 
univerſal. 

And as this revelation was particular, 
and that God did not therein ſpeak his 
mind to all, ſo it was partial and imper- 
fect, for he did not declare all his will. 
If the firſt covenant had been faultlſe, faith 
the apoltle, then ſhould no place have been 
ſought for the ſecond. The law made no- 
thing perfect. This will eaſily appear if 
we conſider both parts thereof, that which 
directs, and the other which excites to 
practice. As to the directive part, we 
may obſerve a redundancy in things cir- 
cumſtantial, and a great defect in things 
ſubſtantial ; a vaſt number of ritual inſti- 
tutions appointed and exactly required: 
ſuch as the obſerving times and places, 
the diſtinction of meats and habits, (of 
which they were not to touch, taſte, or 
kandle ;) corporeal cleanfings and purga- 
tions, ſacrifices and oblations; theſe 
were preſcribed and enjoined under 
heavy penalties ; while the moral duties 
of juſtice and charity, temperance and 
ſobriety, and true ſpiritual devotion, 
(which is much more agreeable to our ra- 
tional nature, and more pleaſing to God,) 
were neither clearly 1 nor much 
inſiſted on, nor yet enforced with rational 
arguments, or ſuitable rewards. Many 
things, which even natural reaſon diſlikes 
or condemns, were permitted or connived 
at; as polygamy and divorce, ſome de- 
Trees of revenge and uncharitablenels, 
Mus faulty and defective was that diſ- 
penſation, in matters directive of life; 
and it was the ſame in what concerns 
good practice. Nothing ſo much hinders 
our cheerful endeavours as deſpair, or 
diffidence of ſucceſs; nothing more ex- 
cites them, than a reaſonable preſumption 
thereof, But how could they earneſtly 
endeavour to pleaſe God, who were not 
aſſured of, but had reaſon to diſtruſt 
God's placability and readineſs, upon re- 
pentance, to forgive wilful preſumptuous 
finners z and if the not opening a door 
of mercy ſeems diſcouraging, and tends 
to prevent the performance of duty ; 
what then muſt this ſevere threatening be; 
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curſed is he that abides not in all things 
written in the law to do them ? This was 
enough to exclude aſſurance and the hopes 
of mercy, to extinguiſh all care and in- 
duſtry in ſerving God. Nor were the 
rewards promiſed to obedience ſuch as 


the reaſon of things doth afford and re- 


quire, They were only temporal and 
chiefly ſenſible, ſuch as concerned the 
outward {ſtate of this tranſitory life; 
which neither deſerve much regard, nor 
are of any great efficacy. For who will, 
or in reaſon ſhould, highly value the ac- 
commodations of this ſhort uncertain life ? 
or be greatly terrified with the inconve- 
niencies thereof? Such conſiderations can- 
not ſufficiently animate men to encounter 
and ſuſtain the perils, difficulties, trou- 
bles, and diſgraces, to which the prac- 
tice of virtue is often expoſed ; nor guard 
them from the enchantments of pleaſure, 
prom, and honour, which are apt to al- 
ure us to fin. For how improper an en- 
couragement are the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
how unworthy a recompence theſe, for 
the labour and atchievements of virtue ? 
Incomparably better, more worthy of 
regard, more apt to produce real virtue 
and fincere piety, are the rewards con- 
cerning the 23 ſtate of our immortal 
ſoul; and yet this is what the Jewiſh law 
doth ſcarce ever mention, at leaſt not 
plainly and clearly. Indeed, the Pagan 
rieſts more expreſsly taught, and more 
requently Been! whe the belief of the 
immortality of man's ſoul, or a future 
ſtate, than the Hebrew prophets ; a 
plain inſtance and ſtrong argument this 
of the imperfection of the Jewiſh re- 
ligion. 

Another main defect in that religion 
was, that it repreſented the obligation 
and difficulty of our duty, with the dan- 
ger of tranſgreſſing it, but did not pro- 

oſe the requiſite means of performing 
it. Well therefore might St. Paul call 
this diſpenſation, a miniſtry of death and 
condemnation, a ſuljection to a curſe, a Kill. 
ing letter. | 

But I would not, by reaſoning thus, 
lay any imputation on God the author 
of that religion; the making ſo imperfect 
a revelation being in no elde diſagree- 
able to his wiſdom, goodneſs, or juſtice: 
ſince as God might for a time, very con- 
ſiſtent with infinite wiſdom, withhold the 
declaration of his mind to all mankind 10 
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ſo likewiſe might he forbear to declare 
ſome part thereof to his people the Jews: 
there appearing no particular reaſon that 
could oblige or induce him to act other- 
wiſe; nay, ſome good reaſon may be 
aſſigned, why God ſhould not diſcover 
fully his nature and pleaſure to them, 
and why he. lad ſo much ſtreſs on carnal 
ceremonious obſervances, without re- 
quiring more of ſpiritual duty and wor- 
ſhip : perhaps, a dawning of light better 
ſuited that morning of times, than a me- 
ridian brigntaeſs ; or that infancy of the 
world might not be full ripe for a more 
deep and perfect inſtruction z or, that 
nation, for whom thoſe laws and inſtitu- 
tions were adapted, was not capable to 
bear the higheſt and hardeſt leſſons. 
For fcripture aſſures us, the Jews were a 
nation not wiſe or conſiderate, but a ve 
ſtupid and heady, froward and ſtubborn 
generation of men. Ty were people 
void of counſel and under/landing 5 an ob- 
Hinate and ſliff-neched people, The divine 
wiſdom and goodnels was therefore 
pleaſed to deal with them as ſuch ; diſ- 
penſing with their inſirmities, conde- 
ſcending to their weak capacities, feeding 
them with milk, and ſo tempering his 
ordinances, as might belt ſerve to keep 
them in good humour; to draw and in- 
tice them to ſomewhat good, to curb 
and reſtrain them from evil. Hence, 
the apoſtle calls thoſe inititutions poor and 
mean elements of the world ; rudiments of 
Bnowledge and diſcipline ; ſuited to the ca- 
pacity of the firſt age and meaneſt rank, 
juch as vulgar and lilly people were able 
to learn and practiſe. 

This diſpenſation was alſo adapted to 
the ſlaviſh ſpirit of that people, who hav- 
ing little ingenuity or inclination to do 

ood, would have grown ſturdy and in- 

lent, had they not been kept under and 
inured to ſomething of burthen and toil. 
God therefore dealt according to wiſdom 
wich the Jews, when he impoſed ſuch 
burdens on their ſhoulders, burdens into- 
lerably heavy and troubleſome ; and to be 
looſed therefrom, is an invaluable privi- 
lege and benefit purchaſed by our Saviour 
for us. So that ſuch a diſpenſation was 
not fit for the rational nature in common, 
nor could God be ſatisſied with ſuch 
mean performances. From whenee it ap- 
pears, that this revelation was in many 


reſpects partial and imperfect. | 
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Indeed God did afterwards impart, by 
degrees, farther manifeſtations of his 
light and grace to that people, by the 
inſtructions and exemplary practices of 
prophets and holy men, whom he raiſed 
up on extraordinary occaſions. 'The pro. 
phets frequently declared, that God de. 
Itghted not in thoſe ceremonious obſer. 
vances, nor would accept of them, un- 
leſs accompanied with practices of mora- 
lity and ſpiritual piety ; that he chiefly 
required of them humble reverence to 
himſelf, and ſubmiſſion to his will; ſtrict 
juſtice and tender charity towards their 
neighbours z meekneſs and patience in 
their behaviour, temperance and fobriety 
in all their converſation, God alſo 
through them diſcovered more of his 
gracious diſpoſition, and merciful inten- 
tions towards men; as that he would not 
be extremely rigorous in puniſhing the 
tranſgreſſors of his laws, nor remain irre- 
concileable towards the moſt heinous of- 
fenders, but was ready to pardon the 
greateſt ſinners, on ſincere repentance 
and amendment of life ; that he loved a 
purer devotion, a perfecter righteouſneſs, 
a more extenſive charity, than the letter 
of the Jewiſh law preſcribed ; and that he 
not only required ſuch duties, but was 
willing to aſſiſt men in the performance 
thereof, by teaching and admoniſhing 
them, enlightening their minds, enſtam- 
ing their affections, directing and exciting 
them to obedience, But though that 
morning of divine knowledge did, by 
degrees, encreaſe, yet the mo of God's 
will was not then diſcloſed. All which 
conſiderations plainly evince, that God 
did not intend the Jewiſh law for a com- 
plete diſcovery of his mind, ſince we 
find, that a future ftate, and immortality 
itſelf, was not fully declared by the pro- 
phets; that the better covenant, eſta- 
bliſhed upon better aſſurances, was not 
yet revealed; that all means requiſite for 
the glory of God, and the good of men, 
werd not then thoroughly provided for. 

Let me add, that Judaiſm did not ſuf- 
ficiently tend to diſpoſe men's minds to 
any tolerable degree of true ſanctity, 
piety, and righteouſneſs of life. 

What do their prophetical writings 
contain beſides pathetical expoſtulations, 
ſevere reproofs, dreadful threatening of 
judgment upon them, for their prodigi- 
ous impieties and iniquities. They are 
| | | OE called, 
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called, a ſinſul nation, a people laden ci 
iniquities, 4 feed of evil-doers ; the land 
was 'defiled with the inhabitants thereof ; 
from the ſole of the foot even to the head, 
there was no ſoundneſs in the body of that 
nation. They were corrupt and did abo- 
minable works 3 there was none that did 
good, no not one. The law, though in- 
culcated and urged upon them with the 
greateſt vehemence and diligence, conti- 
nually proved ineffectual to produce the 
fruits of piety and righteouſneſs; and 
therefore God in his providence, deſigned 
that this law ſhould be laid aſide, as be- 
ing unfit, either to ſerve his glory, or 
promote the good of men. 

Such a diſpenſation, however good for 
tloſe times and perſons, is very unfit 
now, when philoſophy, learning, and 
higher improvements of reaſon have a 
more general influence over the minds of 
men, to reliſh and digeſt a more perfect 
inſtitution. 

Laſfly, as the Jewiſh religion was par- 
ticular in reſpe& to the perlons to whom 
it was directed and did oblige, as it was 
partial and incomplete in its frame, ſo 
was it to be temporary and mutable. 
This concluſion may be inferred from its 
ſmall extent and intrinſic imperfection. 
For ſuppoſing a new general and perfect 
revelation made to mankind, ſuch as the 
Chriſtian, and which we have proved to 
be probable; as this comprehends and 
alſo ſupplies the defects of all former 
ones, it muſt needs render all others 
uſeleſs, © 9 

But this may be more convincingly de- 
monſtrated, by thoſe many intimations, 
and expreſs predictions which God has 
afforded us, that he deſigned in due time 
to make a great change in affairs of this 
kind, to refine and reform the ſtate of 
things, to enlarge the bounds of his do- 
minion, and receive all nations into his 
love and favour; by diſpenſing a general, 
full revelation of his mind, grace, and 
good-will, to mankind. Thus the holy 
writings of theſe people acquaint us, that 
God intended to milk up another prophet 


lite to Moſes, which ſhould haue wwords by 


God put in his mouth, whom at the peril 
of their lives, they ſhould be obliged to 
hearken, to give attention and obedience 
unto. (Which moſt certainly means a 
new revelation from God ; or why ſhould 
he be ſent with that ſolemnity, only to 
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publiſh old laws?) That the days ſhould 


come, when the Lord would male a new 
covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, and dif- 
ferent from that he made with their fa- 
thers after their delivery from Egypt ; 
not to be written on ſtones, but impreſſed 
on men's hearts. We may therefore well 
argue with the apoſtle, I the firſt cove- 
nant had been faultleſs, and defirned to 
abide in force, there would have been ns 
place found for the fecond ; by his thus 
ſpeaking of a new covenant, he inti- 
mated his intention of aboliſhing the old 
one. That the time evould come, when 
God ſhould give them paſtors according to 
his own heart, which ſhould feed them 
wwith knowledge and underſtanding ; but in 
a way very different from the Jewiſh in- 
ſtitution. That another prie/thood ſhould 
be infallibly eſtabliſhed, not after the order 
of Aaron, to offer carnal ſacrifices, buf 
aſter the order of Melehiſedect, to import 
ſpiritual benedictions. That time ſhould 
be, when God wonld gather all nations and 
tongues, and they ſhould come and ſee his 
glory; and out of them God would 
take prieſts and levitet, which was what 
the Moſaical conſtitution did not permit. 
That God would pour his ſpirit of pro- 
phecy upon all fleſh ; that the earth ſhould 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea. 
But as the prophetical ſpirit hath long 
deſerted the Jewiſh nation, they ſurely 
can never pretend to any ſuch know- 
ledge. That God would ſend him, ſo 
much wanted and defired by all nations, 
to whom the gathering of the people ſhould 
be, the ſun of righteouſneſs ariſing with 
alvation in his <vings 5 the redeemer that 
ſhould come to Sion 5 the meſſenger of the 
covenant, whom God would give for a 
covenant of the people, to eſtabliſh ile earth ; 
to reign and proſper, executing judgment and 
juſlice in the earth ; whoſe name ſhall bez 
called, Lord our righteouſneſs ; whom God 
evould anoint to preach good tidings to the 
meek, and bind up the broken hearted. 
The meaning of all which is, that God 
in due time will ſend the Meſſiah to en- 
lighten the world with a perfect inſtruc- 
tion ; to reveal his will and declare his 
mercy to mankind ; to ere& an univerſal 
ſpiritua] kingdom in the minds and hearts 
of men, that they might more fully know 
and obey God. So that theſe places of 
ſcripture do ſufficiently evince, that the 
MY 9 Mloſaical 
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Moſaical diſpenſation was in the deſign 
thereof mutable and trauſitory. And as 
it appears that God intended the aboli- 
tion of this religion, ſo we ſee the ſame 
manifeſted. His providence hath not 
only diſengaged men from that religion, 


but even diſcountenanced it, by prevent- 


ing them from exerciſing and practiſin 
it according to its primitive rules _ 
ang hq Since for above fifteen 

undred years the Jews have been exiled 
from their ancient country, and diſperſed 
over the world, wanting a place — 
to perform thoſe moſt weighty parts of 
their worſhip and ſervice to God; ſuch 
as oblation of ſacrifices, incenſe, and 
tithes. And their tribes being con- 
founded, the diſtinction of prieſthood 
and people ſeems to be removed; all the 
myſterious emblems of God's ſpecial pre- 
ſence, all the tokens of God's | Age and 
endearment to them, are alſo quite loſt ; 
nothing ſubſtantial or ſolemn in their re- 
ligion is left for them to put in practice 
it they would. All that they retain of 
their ancient inſtitution is the obſervance 


of a jew things of leſs importance, and 


theſe they bave ſo blended and corrupted 
with impure mixtures of their own deviſ- 
ing, with falſe and impious opinions, ri- 
diculous and idle ceremonies, that ge- 
nuine Judaiſm is no where to be found, 
nor indeed any where practiſed. So that 
what reaſon ſhewed fit to be, God hath 
performed, and experience doth confirm 
to have been done ; I mean the ceſſation 
and abolition of the Jewiſh religion, 
both as to obligation and uſe. 

Thus have I clearly evinced, that no 
other religion except Chriſtianity, which 
is now in being, can reaſonably pretend 
to have proceeded from God, as a univer- 
ſal, complete, and final declaration of his 
mind and will to mankind. Such as, we 
have ſhewn is probable, that ſo wile a 
God, ſo juſt a — ſo gracious a Fa- 
ther, would ſome time or other afford to 
his poor miſerable creatures and children, 
the ſons of Adam. My next diſcourſe 
ſhall be to prove, that Chriſtianity is in 
itſelf a doctrine and law endued with all 
the before-mentioned conditions, in every 
reſpe& worthy to come from God, as it 
really did, and tending to promote his 
glory, and the benefit of mankind, 
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SERMON XXVI. 


Of che Excellency of the Chriſtian 
Religion. 


1 Cor. ii. 6. 


We ſhall ſpeak wiſdom to thoſe which are perfect. 


P22 meaning of theſe words I take 
to be this; © That however ſome 
pus of the Chriſtian doctrine, which St. 
aul diſcovered unto thoſe whom he in- 
ſtructed therein, without the advantages 
of ſubtile reaſoning or elegant language, 
might ſeem to 3 really ignorant, or 
be thought fooliſh and unreaſonable by 
men prepoſſeſſed with contrary notions 
and corrupt affections; yet that the whole 
doctrine when entirely diſcloſed unto per- 
fect men, ſuch as are of adult and im- 
proved underſtandings, void of prejudice 
and free from vicious diſpoſitions, would 

appear wiſdom ; that is, not only exactl 
true, but highly important and well 
adapted to attain the beſt ends, even ſuch 
as are manifeſtly the moſt excellent, 
namely, the glorifying of God, and the 
ſalvation of men.” This ſeems to be 
the meaning of St. Paul's aſſertion; and 
from hence I will endeavour briefly to re- 
preſent ſome of the peculiar excellencies 
and perfections of the Chriſtian religion, 
whereby the truth and wiſdom thereof 
will be fully evinced. | 
The firſt excellency peculiar to the 
Chriſtian doctrine, is, that it gives us a 
true, proper, and complete character or 
notion of God; ſuch as perfectly agrees 
with what the beſt reaſon dictates, the 
works of nature declare, ancient tradition 
doth atteſt, and common experience teſ- 
tify : ſuch a character as tends to pro- 
duce in us love and reverence towards 
God, and to engage us to the ſtricteſt 
duty and obedience. It aſcribes unto 
him the higheſt and greateſt perfections 
of nature. In his eſſence it repreſents 
him one, eternal, perfectly ſimple and 
pure, omnipreſent, omniſcient, omnipo- 
tent, independent, impaſſible, and im- 
mutable; alſo as to his will and manner 
of acting, moſt abſolute and free, good 
and benign, holy and juſt, true and faith- 
ful. It acknowledges him the maker and 
preſerver of all beings, both material and 
; immaterial, 
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immaterial, viſible and inviſible. It attri- 
butes to him ſupreme majeſty and autho- 
rity over all; it informs us, that he 
framed this viſible world for our uſe and 
benefit, preſerving it, and 1 us, 
with a particular care and providence. 
It diſcovers to us, that he deals very ten- 
derly with rational creatures, being ex- 
ceedingly careful of their good, moſt be- 
neficent and merciful towards them; that 
he compaſſionates their ſuffering, is in- 
clinable and ready to help them in their 
necd, and to pardon their offences, if 
they earneſtly deſire and apply to him for 
it; and yet not ſo, as to indulge them in 
any wicked practices; he being impartiall 
jull and inflexibly ſevere, towards al 
who obſtinately perſiſt in their iniquities. 
In ſhort, it deſcribes him moſt amiable in 
his goodneſs, molt terrible in his juſtice, 
moſt glorious and righteous in all his 
ways of providence. In the Chriſtian 
doctrine, there 1s nothing intermixed un- 
worthy of, or miſbecoming God, nothing 
added which 1s repugnant to what natural 
light diſcerns and approves ; though it 
diſcovers ſomething which that could not, 
concerning God's incomprehenſible na- 
ture and manner of exiſtence, his un- 
ſearchable counſels of wiſdom, his admi- 
rable methods of providence, whereby he 
diſplays his goodneſs and glorifies his juſ- 
tice, And as it became God to reveal 
theſe truths which were not in the power 
of man to comprehend, ſo they wonder- 
fully conſpiring with thoſe perfections of 
God, which are otherwiſe diſcernible by 
us, do moſt evidently confirm the divinity 
of them. For as the goſpel relates no- 
thing of divine things contradictory to 
reaſon, though it informs us of many 
particulars which no man's underſtanding 
could ever conceive and penetrate ; we 
=_y therefore juſtly preſume it came from 
a ſuperior wiſdom, and to be worthy of 
God. That God ſhould ſend down his 
eternal ſon to partake of our nature and 
appear 1n our fleſh, that he might thereby 
with the utmoſt advantage diſcover God's 
merciful intention towards us, and ſet be- 
fore us an exact pattern of good life; 
that by his obedience and patience he 
might expiate our fins and reconcile us to 
God, allo raiſe in us a hope of, and lead 
us in the way to, eternal happineſs ; this 
is indeed a myſtery, a depth of wiſdom, 
cxceeding our thought or contrivance, 
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and which, though not contrary to rea- 
ſon, yet is what we may better admire, 
than we can underſtand, O let us on the 
occaſion ſay with Job and the Pſalmiſt, 
Lord, what is man that thou ſhouldſt thus 
magnify and ſet thy heart upon him; or the 


fon of man, that thou makeſt ſuch account 


of him ? 

And thus to inſtil into the minds of 
men a right and worthy notion of God, 
is molt evidently a great excellency of 
any doctrine or religion; for accordin 
to men's conceptions of God, their prac- 
tice whether religious or moral will be 
very much regulated. If men conceive 
well of God, that will induce them to 
render him ſuch worſhip and obedience, 
as is worthy of, and acceptable to him; 
if they are ignorant of, or miſtaken about 
him, they will perform ſuch ſervices, as 
will neither become nor pleaſe him. 

A ſecond great excellency, peculiar to 
the Chriſtian religion, is, that it gives us 
a faithful account of ourſelves, concerning 
our nature, original, and end; of our 
ſtate paſt, preſent, and to come; points 
about which no reaſon, hiſtory or experi- 
ence could ever otherwiſe reſolve or ſa- 
tisfy us in. It teaches us, that we conſiſt 
of a frail and mortal body, faſhioned by 
God out of the earth, and of an immor- 
tal ſpirit derived from heaven, whereby 
we underſtand the dignity of our nature, 
the great obligations we he under to God, 
and how we ought to behave both to- 
wards him and ourſelves, anſwerable to 
and worthy of ſuch a high birth and qua- 
lity. It informs us that we were origi- 
nally deſigned by a voluntary obedience 
to glorify our maker, and by ſo doing to 
partake of his eternal joy and felicity 
and that we were accordingly created in 
a ſtate agreeable to thoſe purpoſes, fit to 
ſerve God, and capable thereby to con- 
tinue for ever happy ; but that by our 
wilful diſobedience we lapſed from thence, 
into a wretched itate of blindneſs, diſ- 
order, frailty, ſorrow, and trouble. It 
farther acquaints us, how being thug 
alienated from God, and expoſed to the 
effects of his juſt diſpleaſure, we are yet 
again by his exceeding mercy and favour 
put into a capacity of being far more 
happy than we were before, if we will 
return unto God, and comply with his 
revealed will; or if we obſtinately con- 
tinue in our degeneracy and diſobedience, 
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that we ſhall moſt aſſuredly plunge our- 
ſelves deeper into an abyſs of endleſs mi- 
ſery. It fully repreſents to us, what ſhall 
be our future ſtate and final doom, ac- 
cording to our demeanor and deſerts in 
this life; what a ſtrict trial, 4 ſevere 
judgment all our actions, even our paſ- 
tant words and moſt ſecret thoughts, 
mult hereafter undergo, and how we ſhall 
be either exceedingly happy or extremely 
miſerable for ever. It is this doctrine 
only which fully reſolves us, wherein the 
final end and happineſs of man conſiſteth, 
and what is the way of attaining it; aſ- 
ſuring us it conſiſts, not in a confluence 
of temporal things, but in the favour and 
enjoyment of God; and that this happi- 
nels is only to be obtained by a ſincere 
and conſtant obedience to God's holy 
laws, by the practice of ſuch picty and 
virtue as this doctrine preſcribes. "Theſe 
important truths, ſo uſeful to ſatisfy our 
minds and direct our lives, are in the goſ- 
pel very clearly revealed; namely, that 
man was at firit made in a happy ſtate, 
and fell from thence by his miſbehaviour 
that he afterwards became prone to vice 
and ſubject to pain; that our ſouls ſurvive 
the body; and that after this life there 
ſhall be a day of reckoning and judgment, 
according to which good men, who are 
here often much afflicted, ſhall be then 
rewarded with joy and glory ; and bad 
men, who commonly proſper here, ſhall 
be ſeverely puniſhed 3 theſe are points 
that the wiſeſt men have always ſurmiſed, 
yet could not be certain of ; but whoſe 
rational conjectures our religion doth po- 
ſitively and expreſsly aſſert and eſtabliſh. 

Another peculiar excellency of our re- 
ligion is, that it preſcribes an accurate 
rule of life, moſt agreeable to reaſon and 
to our nature, moſt conducive to our wel- 
fare and content, tending to procure each 
man's private good, and to promote the 
public benefit of all, by the ſtrict ob- 
fervance whereof we bring our human na- 
ture to a reſemblance of the divine; and 
we ſhall alſo thereby obtain God's favour, 
oblige and benefit men, and procure to 
ourſelves the conveniencies of a ſober life, 
and the pleaſure of a good conſcience. 
For if we examine the precepts which re- 


ſpe& our duty to God, what can be 


more juſt, pleaſant or beneficial to us, 
than are thoſe duties of piety which our 
religion enjoins ? What is more fit and 


reaſonable; ' than that we ſhould moſt 
highly eſteem and honour him, who ig 
moſt excellent ? that we ſhould bear the 
fincereſt affection for him, who is perfect 
goodneſs himſelf, and moſt beneffeial to 
us? that we ſhould have the mott awful 
dread of him, that 1s infinitely powerful, 
holy and juſt ? that we ſhould be very 
grateful to him, from whom we received 
our being, with all the comforts and con- 
veniencies of it? that we ſhould entircl; 
trifft and hope in him, who can and will 
do whatever we may in reaſon expect 
from his goodneſs, nor can he ever fail to 
perform his promiſes? that we ſhould 
render all due obedience to him, whoſe 
children, ſervants, and ſubjects we arc ? 
Can there be a higher privilege than to 
have liberty of acceſs to him, who will 
favourably hear, and is fully able to ſup- 
ply our wants? Can we deſire to receive 
benefits on eaſier terms than the aſking 
for them ? Can a more gentle ſatisfaction 
for our offences be required, than confeſ- 
ſion of them, repentance, and ſtrong re- 
ſolutions to amend them? The practice 
of ſuch a piety, of a ſerviee ſo reaſon- 
able, cannot but be of vaſt advantage to 
us, as it procures peace of conſcience, a 
comfortable hope, a freedom from all ter- 
rors and ſcruples of mind, from all tor- 
menting cares and anxieties, 

And if we conſider the precepts by 
which our religion regulates our carriage 
and behaviour towards our neighbours and 
brethren, what can be imagined ſo good 
and uſeful, as thoſe which the goſpel at- 
fords ? It enjoins us ſincerely * tenderly 
to love one another; earneſtly to deſire 
and delight in each other's: good ; heartily 
to ſympathize with all the evils and for- 
rows of our brethren ; readily affording 
them all the help and comfort we are able; 
willingly to part with our ſubſtance, caſe, 
and pleaſure for their benefit and relief ; 
not confining this our charity to particu- 
lar friends and relations; but, in confor- 
mity to the boundleſs goodneſs of l- 
mighty God, extending it to all, It re- 
quires us mutually to bear with one ano- 
ther's infirmities, mildly to reſent and 
freely remit all injuries; retaining no 


grudge, nor executing no revenge, but 


iting our enemies with good wiſhes 
and good deeds. It commands us to be 
quiet in our ſtations, diligent in our call- 
ings, true in our words, upright in our 
dealings, 
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dealings, obſervant of our relations, obe- 
dient and reſpectful to our ſuperiors, 
meek and gentle to our inferiors, modelt 
and lowly, ingenuous and condeſcending 
in our converſation, candid in our cen- 
ſures; and innocent, inoffenſive, and 
obliging in our behaviour towards all per- 
ſons. Ie enjoins us to root out of our 
hearts all envy and malice, all pride and 
haughtineſs ; to reſtrain our tongues from 
all llander, detraction, reviling, bitter 
and harſh language; not to injure, hurt, 
or needleſſy trouble our neighbour. It 
engages us to prefer the public good be- 
fore our own opinion, humour, advan- 
tage, or convenience. And would men 
obſerve and practice what this excellent 
doctrine teaches ; how ſociable, ſecure, 
and pleaſant a life we might lead ! what 
2 paradiſe would this world then become, 
in compariſon to what it now is? 

If we farther ſurvey the laws and di- 
rections of our religion, with regard to 
the management of our ſouls and bodies, 
we ſhall alſo find that nothing could be 
deviſed more worthy of us, more agree- 
able to reaſon, or more productive of our 
welfare. It obliges us to preſerve unto 
our reaſon its natural prerogative and due 
empire; not to ſuffer the brutiſh part to 
uſurp and domineer over us; not to be 
enſlaved to bodily temper, or deluded by 
vain fancy, to commit that which is un- 
worthy of, or miſchievous to us. It en- 
joins us to have ſober and moderate 
thoughts concerning ourſelves, ſuitable 
to our total dependance on God, to our 
natural meanneſs, weakneſs, and ſinful in- 
elinations; and that we ſhould not be 
puffed up with ſelf-conceit, or vain confi- 
dence in our wealth, honour, and proſpe- 
rity. It directs us to compoſe our minds 
into a calm, ſerene, and cheerful ſtate ; 
that we ſhould not eaſily be moved with 
anger, diſtracted with care or trouble, 
nor diſturbed with any accident; but 
that we ſhould learn to be content in 
every condition, and patiently bear all 
events that may happen to us. It com- 
mands us to reſtrain our appetites, to be 
temperate in our enjoyments ; to abſtain 
from all irregular pleaſures, which may 
corrupt our minds, impair our health, 
leſſen our eſtate, Kain our good name, or 
8 our repoſe. It doth not prohi- 

it us the uſe of any creature, that is in- 
nocent, convenient, or delightful ; but 


indulgeth us 2 prudent and Jober uſe of 
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them, ſo as we are thankful to God, 
whoſe goodneſs beſtows them. It orders 
us to ſequeſter our minds from the fading 
glories, unſtable poſſeſſions, and vaniſhing 
delights of this world ; things which are 
unworthy the attention and affection of 
an immortal ſpirit ; and that we ſhould 
fix our thoughts, deſires, and endeavours 
on heavenly and ſpiritual objects, which 
are infinitely pure, ſtable, and durable: 
not to love the world and the things therein, 
but to caft all our care on God's providence ; 
not to truſt in uneertain riches, but to 
have our treaſure, our heart, hope, and 
converſation in heaven. And as our reli- 
gion delivers a molt excellent and perfect 
rule of lite, fo it chiefly requires from us 
a rational and ſpiritual ſervice. The 
ritual obſervances it enjoins are in number 
few, in nature eaſy to perform, alſo very 
reaſonable, decent, and uſeſul ; apt to in- 
ſtruct us in, and excite us to the practice 
of our duty. And our religion hath 
this farther peculiar advantage, that it 
ſets before us a living copy of good prac- 
tice. Example yields the moſt compen- 
dious inſtruction, the moſt efficacious iu- 
citement to action ; and never was there 
any example ſo perfect in itſelf, ſo fit for 
our 1mitation, as that of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour; intended by him to conduct us 
through all the parts of duty, eſpecially 
in thoſe moſt high and difficult ones, 
that of charity, ſelf-denial, humility, and 
patience. His practice was ſuited to all 
degrees and capacities of men, and ſo 
tempered, that perſons of all callings 
might eaſily follow him in the paths of 
righteouſneſs, in the performance of all 
ſubſtantial duties towards God and man. 
It is alſo an example attended with the 
eateſt obligations and inducements to 
ollow it, whether we conſider the great 
excellency and dignity of the perſon, 
(who was the moſt holy ſon of God,) or 
our manitold relations to him, being our 
lord and maſter, our beſt friend and moſt 
2 redeemer; or the ineſtimable 
nefits we have received from him, even 
redemption from extreme miſery, and be- 
ing put into a capacity of the moſt perfect 
happineſs; all which are ſo many potent 
arguments engaging us to imitate him. 
Again, our religion doth not only fully 
acquaint us with our duty, but, which is 
another peculiar virtue thereof, it builds 
the ſame on the moſt ſolid foundation. 
Indeed, ancient philoſophers have highly 


commended 
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commended virtue, and earneſtly recom- 
mended the practice of it; but the 
- grounds on which they laid its praiſe, 
and the arguments uſed to enforce its 
pract ice, were very weak; alſo the prin- 
ciples from whence it was deduced, and 
the ends they propoſed, were poor and 
mean, if compared with ours. But the 
"chriſtian doctrine recommends goodneſs to 
us, not only as agreeable to man's imper- 
fet and fallible reaſon, but as con- 
formable to the perfect goodneſs, infal- 
lible wiſdom, and moſt holy will of God ; 
and which is enjoined us by this unqueſ- 
tionable authority, as our indiſpentable 
duty, and the only way to happineſs. 
The principles from whence it directs our 
actions, are love, reverence, and grati- 
tude to God; good-will to men, and a 
due regard to our own welfare. The 
ends which it preſcribes are God's ho- 
nour, and the ſalvation of men; it ex- 
cites us to the practice of virtue, by re- 
minding us that we ſhall thereby reſemble 
the ſupreme goodneſs, expreſs our gra- 
titude to our great benefactor, diſcharge 
our duty to our almighty lord and king ; 
that we ſhall thereby avoid the wrath and 
diſpleaſure of God, and certainly obtain 
his favour, mercy, and 2 bleſſing ne- 
ceſſary for us; that we ſhall eſcape not 
only the terrors of conſcience here, but 
future endleſs miſery and torment z that 
we ſhall procure not only preſent comfort 
and peace of mind, but acquire crowns 
of everlaſting glory and bliſs. Theſe are 
the firmeſt grounds on which virtue can 
ſubſiſt, and the moſt effectual motives to 
the embracing of it. 

Another peculiar got ang of Chriſ- 
tianity, and which no other law or doc- 
trine could ever pretend to, is, that as 
it clearly teaches and N perſuades 
us to ſo excellent a way of life, ſo it ſuf- 
ficiently enables us to practice it; without 
which, ſuch is the frailty of our nature, 
that all inſtruction, exhortation, and en- 
couragement would little avail. The 
Chriſtian law is no dead letter, but hath a 

uickening ſpirit attending it. It ſounds 

e ear and ſtrikes the heart of him who 
ſincerely embraces it. To all good men 
it is a ſure guide, and ſafety from all evil. 
If our minds are dark or doubtful, it di- 
rects us to a faithful oracle, where we may 
receive counſel and information ; if our 
paſſions and appetites are unruly and out- 
rageous; if temptations are violent and 
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threaten to overbear us, it leads us co 2 
full magazine, where we may ſupply our. 
ſelves with all proper arms to wit hſtand 


and ſubdue them. If our condition i 


diſconſolate or deſperate, here we may 
apply for relief and aſſiſtance: for on our 
earneſt ſecking and aſking, it offers uz 
the wiſdom wn. power of God himſelf to 
direct, aſſiſt, ſupport, and comfort us in 
all exigencies. To them, who with due 
fervency and conſtancy aſk it, God hath 
promiſed in the goſpel, to grant his holy 
ſpirit, to direct therk in their ways, to 
admoniſh them of their duty, to ſtrengthen 
them in obedience, to ſecure them from 


temptations, to ſupport them in aflition, 


As this is peculiar to our religion, ſo it is 
of conſiderable advantage. For what 
would the more perfect rule ſignify, with. 
out power to obſerve, and knowledpe to 
diſcern it ? and how can a creature Þ is 
norant, impotent, and inconſtant as man; 
who is ſo eaſily deluded by falſe appear. 
ances, and tranſported with diſorderly 
paſſions ; know how to conduct himſelf, 
without ſome guide and aſſiſtance; or 
how to proſecute what is good for him, 
eſpecially in caſes of intricacy and dif. 
ficulty ? how can ſuch an one continue in 
a good ſtate, or recover himſelf from a 
bad one, or attain any virtuous habit, did 
he not apprehend ſuch a friendly power 
ready on all occaſions to guard and defend 
him? It is this conſideration only that can 
nouriſh our hope, excite our courage, and 
quicken our endeavours in religious prac- 
tice ; as it aſſures us that there is no duty 
ſo hard, which by God's grace we may 
not perform, and no enemy ſo mighty, 
which, by his help, we cannot conquer ; 
for though we are not able to do any 
thing of ourſelves, yet we can do all 


. things by Chrifl that flrengthens us. 


Our religion doth farther declare, that 
God is not only reconcileable, but deſi- 
rous to be our friend, making overtures 
of grace to us, and offering a Pal pardon 
for all crimes we have committed. It aſ- 
ſures us, that if we are careful to amend, 
God will not be extreme to mark what it 
done amiſs ; that by our infirmity we often 
fall, yet by our repentance we may riſe 
again; that our endeavours to pleaſe 
God, though imperfe& and defective, yet 
if ſerious aad ſincere, will be accepted by 
him. This is the tenor of that great co- 
venant between heaven and-earth, which 


the Son of God procured by his or 
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Gon, purchaſed by his wonderful eher 
and meritorious obedience, ratified and 
ſealed by his blood, publiſhed to man- 
kind, and confirmed the truth thereof by 
many wonderful miracles. Thus is our 
religion an ineſtimable benefit, and un- 
ſpeakable comfort to all who _ 
embrace and firmly adhere to it; becauſe 
it gives eaſe to their conſcience, and en- 
courages them in the practice of their 
duty. ü 

The laſt advantage I ſhall mention, pe- 
culiar to the Chriſtian doctrine, is the 
ſtile and manner of its ſpeech, which is 
properly accommodated to the capacity 
of all perſons, and worthy the majeſty 
and ſinceri It ex- 


ty of divine truth. 
preſſeth elt plainly and ſimply, without 


any affectation or artifice, oſtentation of 


wit or eloquence. It ſpeaks with an im- 
perious awful conſidence, in the ſtrain of 
a king; its words carrying with them 
authority and power divine, commanding 
attention, aſſent, and obedience : as this 
you are to believe, this you are to do, on 
pain of our high diſpleaſure, and at your 
utmoſt peril ; for even your life and ſal- 
vation depend thereon. Such is the ſtile 
and tenor of the ſcripture, ſuch as plainly 
becomes the ſovereign Lord of all to uſe, 
when he is pleaſed to proclaim his mind 
and will to us his creatures. | 

As God is in himſelf inviſible, and 
that we could not bear the luſtre and 
glory of his immediate preſence, if ever 
he would convincingly ſignify his will and 

leaſure to us, it muſt be by effects of his 
incommunicable power, by works extra- 
ordinary and ſupernatural z and innu- 
merable ſuch hath God afforded in fa- 
your and countenance of our religion: 
as his clearly predicting the future revela- 
tion of this 1 expreſs voices 
and manifeſt apparitions Comm heaven; by 
frequently ſuſpending the courſe of na- 
tural cauſes ; by remarkable inſtances of 
providence ; by internal atteſtations on 
the minds 2s | conſciences of men ; by 
ſuch wonderful means doth God demon- 
ſtrate that the Chriſtian religion came 
from him; an advantage peculiar to it, 
and ſuch as no other inſtitution, except 
that of the Jews, which was a prelude 
to it, could ever reaſonably pretend to. 
I hope theſe conſiderations will be ſuf- 
ficient to vindicate our religion from all 
aſperſions caſt on it, by inconſiderate, 
vain, and diſſolute perſons, as alſo to con- 
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firm us in the eſteem and exeite us to the 
practice thereof. | 
And if men of wit would lay afide 
their prejudices, - reaſon would compel 
them to confels, that the heavenly doc- 
trines and laws of Chriſt, eſtabliſhed by 
innumerable miracles ; his completely 
holy and pure life, his meekneſs, charity, 
yaa entire ſubmiſſion to the will of God 
in his death, and his wonderful reſurrec- 
tion from the ſtate of the dead, are moſt 
unqueſtionable evidences of the divinit 
of his perſon, of the truth of his volpel, 
and of the obligation that lies upon us, 


thankfully to accept him for our redeemer 


and ſaviour, on the gracious terms he has 
propoſed. To love God with all our 
ſauls, who is the maker of our beings, 
and to love our neighbours as ourſelves, 
who bear his image ; as they are the ſum 
and ſubſtance of the Chriſtian religion, ſo 
are they duties fitted to our nature, and 
moſt agreeable to our reaſon. And there- 
fore as the obtaining the love, favour, 
and kindneſs of God, ſhould be the chief 
and ruling principle in our hearts, the 
firſt thing in our conſideration, as what 
ought to govern all the purpoſes and ac- 
tions of our lives; ſo we cannot poſſibly 
have more powerful motives to goodneſs, 
righteouſneſs, juſtice, equity, meekneſs, 
humility, temperance, and chaſtity, or 
greater diſſuaſives and diſcouragement 
| Hong all kinds of fin, than what the holy 
ſcriptures afford us, If we will fear and 
reverence God, love our enemies who 
deſpitefully uſe us, and do good in all 
our capacities, we are promiſed that our 
reward ſhall be very great; that we ſhall 
be the children of the Moſt High, that we 
ſhall be inhabitants of the everlaſting 
kingdom of heaven, where there is laid 
up for us a crown of righteouſneſs, of 

life and glory. N 
To conclude: let us ſtrive to walk 
worthy of our holy profeſſion and high 
calling in Chriſt Jeſus, and anſwer the 
great ends of his incarnation, and dwell- 
ing among us. Let us diligently imitate 
the virtues of his life, and abhor the 
committing thoſe ſins, for the expiation 
of which he ſubmitted to a bloody and 
1gnomingous death. Let the confide- 
ration of his reſurrection from the grave, 
and aſcenſion into heaven, ſtreugthen our 
faith and hope of immortality, mortify 
and deſtroy in us all evil concupiſcence 
and fleſhly luſts, * raiſe our affections 
to 
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to things above, that in God's fit time 
we may inherit everlaſting life. May the 
God of patience enable us to reſiſt the 
moſt alluring temptations, and quietly 
bear the greateſt afflictions, rather than 
wound our conſciences, and make ſhip- 


wreck of the faith. May the God of 


_ conſolation give us will and ſtrength to 


endure all labours and wearineſs in run- 
ning to the end of our Chriſtian race, that 
having preſerved our innocence and purity 
through the ſtage of our lives, at Chriſt's 
ſecond coming we may obtain everlaſting 
bliſs and glory; which God of his infinite 
mercy grant, &c. 


Sm * 


——— 


S E RMO N XXVII. 
By Bisnor Horkixs. 


The Firſt Commandment. 


ExoD. xx. 1, 2, 3. 


God ſpake theſe words, and ſaid, 1 am the Lord 
thy God; thou ſhalt have none other Gods 
but me. 


1 are two things in general that 
perfects a Chriſtian, the one a clear 
and diſtinct knowledge of his duty; the 
other a conſcientious practice of it; and 
both theſe are equally neceſſary. For as 
we can have no ſolid well grounded hopes 
of eternal ſalvation without obedience, ſo 
we can have no ſure, certain rule of duty 
without knowledge. It hath therefore 
pleaſed God, who 1s the great governor, 
and will be the righteous judge of all the 
world, to preſcribe us laws for the regu- 
lating of our actions, that we might be 
informed what we ought to do, and what 
to avoid. And that we may not be 1gno- 
rant of thoſe laws, he hath openly declared 
them in his word. For when mankind 
had miſerably defaced the law of nature, 
originally written in their hearts, if ſeemed 
good to God's infinite wiſdom and mercy, 
to tranſcribe aud copy out that law in the 
ſecond table of the Scriptures. 

The Bible is the ſtatute book of God's 
kingdom ; therein is compriſed the whole 
body of the heavenly laws, the perfect 
' Tules of an holy life, and the ſure pro- 

miſes of a glorious one. And the Deca- 
logue or Ten Commandments, is a ſum- 
mary or brief epitome of thoſe laws, 
written by the immediate finger of God, 
and contracted into a ſhort abridgment, 
both to eaſe our memories and gain our 
ve neration. And if we conſider how few 
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the expreffions are, and yet regard the 
coptouineſs and variety of the matten 
contained in them, we muſt acknowledge 
not only their authority to.be divine, but 
alſo the wiſdom of their great author, in 
reducing the whole duty of man, to ſo 
brief a compendium. The words are but 
few, therefore called the ten words ; but 
the matter contained in them, is vaſt and 
infinite, and the reſt of the Scripture, for 
the chief part, is but a commentary upon 
them ; either exhorting us to obedience 
by arguments, alluring us to it by pro- 
miſes, terrifying us from tranſgreſſing by 
threats, or exciting us to the one, and 
reſtraining us from the other, by exam- 
ples recorded in the hiſtorical parts. 

The time when the Commandments 
were delivered was about 2460 years after 
the creation of the world; the manner of 
its delivery was very terrible and aſtoniſh. 
ing: the wiſdom of God deſigning it ſo, 
on purpoſe to poſſeſs the people with the 
greater reverence of it, and to revive in 
their minds a due reſpect to thoſe old 
deſpiſed dictates of their natures, by 
their ſeeing the ſame laws invigorated 
with ſo much dread and terror. For the 
Decalogue is not ſo much the enacting of 
new laws, as reviving the old by a more 
ſolemn proclamation. 

The manner in which God appeared tv 
pronounce his laws, was very terrible; for 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, fire, 
and darkneſs, were the prologue and in- 
troduction to it; and ſo dreadtul was it, as 
to make not only the people to remove 
and ſtand afar off, but even ſo affrighted 
Moles, himſelf, the meſſenger of God, as 
that he did exceedingly fear and quale. And 
this dreadful appearance of God in deliver- 
ing the law, was no douht intended to 
affect them with a reverent eſteem of 
thoſe commands, and to put them and us 


in mind, that if he was thus terrible un 


in delivering the law, he will appear muc 
more ſo, 4 5 he ſhall come to judge us 
for tranſgreſling it. 

But ſome will ſay, is not the law ab- 
rogated by the coming of Chriſt ? doth 
not the Scripture frequently teſtify that 
we are not now under the law, but under 

race, Chriſt being made under the law to 
ree thoſe who were under the law? To 
wich I anſwer, ſo far from its being abo- 


liked by the coming of Chriſt, that bs 


himſelf expreſsly tells us, he came not i 


d:flroy, but to falfil the law, 
| t 
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It ſhould be obſerved, that the laws 
which God delivered by Moſes, were of 
three ſorts, the ceremonial, judicial, and 
moral law. The ceremonial law con- 
cerned thoſe obſervances of ſacrifices and 
offerings, purifications and cleanfings, 
which were typical of Chriſt, and that 
ſacrifice of his, which alone was able to 
take away fin. The judicial law conſiſted 
of thoſe conſtitutions which God pre- 
ſcribed the po for their civil govern- 
ment; for their ſtate was a theocracy, 
that is, the laws for their religion and 
civil government were both divine, being 
immediately from God; ſo that their ju- 
dicial law was given them to be the ſtand- 
ing law of their nation, by which all ac- 
tions and ſuits were to be tried and deter- 
mined, The moral law is a ſyſtem or a 
body of thoſe precepts which carry an 
univerſal and natural equity in them, be- 
ing ſo conſonant to the light of reaſon, 
and the dictates of every man's conſcience, 
that as ſoon as ever they are declared 
and underſtood, we muſt ſubſcribe to the 
juſtice acd righteouſneſs of them. Theſe 


are the three ſorts of laws, which com- 


monly go under the name of the law of 
Moſes ; all of which had reſpec either to 
thoſe things which prefigured the Meſſiah 
to come, or to thoſe which concerned their 
political and civil government, or to thoſe 
natural virtues and duties of piety to God, 
and righteouſneſs to men, that were com- 
mon to them with the reſt of mankind, 
As for the ceremonial law, we Chrif- 
tians ſay, it is abrogated and repealed 
even unto the Jews themſelves. For this 
law was given to be only a faint repreſen- 
tation of Chriſt. Indeed, the Jews ſaw 
ſome glimmering light of him in their 
ceremonies and obſervances; but now the 
Goſpel appears, and that light which be- 
fore was but blooming, is fully ſpread ; 
thoſe dimmer lights are quite extinguiſhed 
thereby, and an utter end is put to all 
thoſe rites and ceremonies, which inti- 
mated and ſupplied the want of the ſub- 
ſtance: ſo that to maintain now a ne- 
ceſſity of legal ſacrifices, purifying and 
1 . is no leſs than to evacuate the 
death of Chriſt, and deny the ſhedding of 
that blood, which alone can purify us from 


all pollutions. It is the abrogation and 


diſannulling of this ceremonial law, that 
the Apoſtle Paul ſo often mentions in his 
Epiſtles, As to us, the poſterity and 
deſgendants of the Geatiles, the ceremo- 
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nial law was neyer in force, being national 
to the Jews only, and peculiar to them 


nor indeed is the judicial law in force to 


us, it not extending, nor never was in- 
tended to oblige us. However, the ju- 
dicial law is not abrogated to the ſews, 
for though now in their diſperſed ſtate, 
the law ceaſes to be in force, becauſe they 
are not a body politic ; yet were they to 
be collected into a republic, moſt pro- 
bably the ſame national laws woyld again 
bind them, as in former times, - 
As to the moral law, of which I am 
now treating, that is abrogated in part, 


as to ſome of its circumſtances, but not 


as to any thing of its ſubſtance, authority, 
and obligation. The moral law is abro- 
gated to Chriſtians as it was a covenant of 
works, for God in man's firſt creation 
wrote this law in his heart, and added 
this ſanction unto it, if thou d this, thou 
ſhalt live; if not, thou ſhalt die the death. 
Now all mankind by the fall of Adam, 
contracting an utter impotency of obeying 
this law, that we might not all periſh ac- 
cording to the pigorous ſentence of it, 
God was graciouſly pleaſed to enter into 
another covenant with us, promiſing a 
Saviour to repair our lapſed condition, and 
eternal life upon the eaſter terms of faith 
and evangelical obedience. The moral 
law is alſo. abrogated to Chriſtians as to 
its condemning power, for though it ſen- 
tenceth every {inner to death, and curſeth 
every one who continueth not in all things 
that are written therein, to do them; 
yet through the intervention of Chriſt's 
ſatisfaction and obedience, our fins are 
ciouſly pardoned, the venom and ma- 
ignity of the curſe aboliſhed by Chriſt, 
who hath redeemed us from the curſe o the 
law, being made a curſe for us : and there- 
fore we may triumphantly exult with the 
Apoſtle, there is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Chriſt Feſus. So that 
Chriſtians are indeed freed from the moral 
law, as it hath the obligation of a cove- 
nant, and a power of condemnation. But 
then it remains {till in its full vigour and 


authority, conſidered as a ſtanding rule 


for our obedience ; it ſtill directs what 
we ought to do, binds the conſcience to 
the performance of it, brings guilt upon 
the ſoul if we tranſgreſs it, and reduceth 
us to the neceſſity either of bitter repent- 
ance, or eternal condemnation ; in this 
ſenſe, heaven and earth ſhall fooner paſs 
away, than one jot or tittle ſhall paſs ſrom 
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th: law. As then the moral law is no 
other than the law of nature written upon 
men's hearts, at the firſt ; (ſome poſitive 
ones being only ſuperadded ;) for the fame 
reaſon as we are men, we owe obedience 
to its diftates. And indeed, we find eve 
part of this law enforced in the gel 
and charged upon us with the ſame threat- 
nings, recommended to us by the ſame 
promiſes, and all interpreted by our Sa- 
viour himſelf, to the greateſt advantage 
of ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. We find the 
ſame rules for our actions, the ſame du- 
ties required, and fins forbidden, in the 
goſpel as in the law; only in the goſpel 
there are mitigations, which were not in 
the covenant of works; namely, that 
God, through Chriſt, will accept of our 
repentance and fincere endeavours to 
amend our lives, inſtead of that perfect 
obedience and ſpotleſs purity which he 
required under the law. 

Before I particularly treat of the Deca- 
logue or Ten Commandments, I think it 
| neceſſary to give ſome general rules, for 
the right underſtanding and expounding 
them, which will be very uſeful for our 
better apprehending their full latitude and 
extent. The Pſalmiſt tells us, that the 
commandments of God are exceeding 
broad, i. e. they are exceeding ſtrait, as 
to any indulgence allowed to the unruly 
luſts and appetites of men; but exceed- 
ing broad, in comprehenſiveneſs of their 
injunctions, 28 their 9 
over all the actions of our lives. Theſe 
following rules are therefore neceſſary for 
us to obſerve concerning the Ten Com- 
mandments. As there is no duty re- 

uired, nor ſin forbidden by God, but it 
fals under one or more of tlhieſe ten words; 
ſo to the right and genuine interpretation 
of this law, we mult take in whatſoever the 


„Prophets, Apoſtles, or Chrift himſelf hath 
delivered as comments or expoſition there- 


on. For the Decalogue is a compendium 
of all that they have taught concerning 
moral worſhip and juſtice : Nay, our Sa- 
viour doth epitomize this very Epitome 
itſelf, and reduceth thoſe ten words into 
two, love to God, which comprehends all 
the duties of the firſt table ; and love to 
our neighbour, which comprizes all the 
duties of the ſecond; and tells us, that 
upon theſe two hang all the lays and the 
prophets. And indeed, a due love of God, 
and of our neighbour, will make us care- 


ful to perform all the duties of religion to 


therein commanded. 


quires the ſanctifying of the ſabbath-day; 


pineſs. 


and evil concupiſcence. 
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the one, and of juſtice to the other; and 
keep us from attempting any violation to 
God's honour, or violence to our neigh. 
bour's right. And therefore the Apoſtle 
aſſures us, that love 1s the fulfilling of the 
law ; and that the end of the commang. 
ment 1s charity of love ; that is, the end, 
completion, or conſummation of the com- 
mandment, 1s love to God and to one 
another. And ſince moſt of the command. 
ments are delivered in negative or prohi- 
biting terms, and only the fourth and fifth 
in afhrmative ones; we ought to obſerve 
this rule, that the affirmative commands 
include in them a prohibition of the con- 
trary fin; and the negative commands in- 
clude an injunction of the contrary duty: 
and alſo the contrary to what 1s com- 
manded, is always implied to be forbid. 
den. For inſtance, God, in the third 
commandment, forbids the taking his 
name in vain ; therefore, by conſequence, 
the hallowing and ſanctifying his name is 
The fourth re- 


therefore it follows, that the profanation 
of it, is thereby prohibited. The fifth, 
commands us to honour our parents; 
therefore it forbids us to be diſobedient or 
injurious to them. 

Obſerve alſo, that the ſame precept, 
which forbids the external and outward 
acts of ſins, forbids likewiſe the inward 
deſires and motions of ſin in the heart; 
and the ſame precepts which require the 
external acts of duty, do alſo require 
ſuch holy affections of the ſoul as are 
ſuitable thereto. For inſtance; the ſame 
command that requires us to worſhip God, 
exacts from us not only the outward ſer- 
vice of the body, but much more the in- 
ward reverence and affection of our ſouls. 
That we ſhould proſtrate not only our body 
but our very heart at his feet; fearing him 
as the mighty God, loving him as the 
greateſt good, as our only joy and hap- 
So likewiſe that poſitive com- 
mand, honour thy father and mother, de- 
mands from us not only the external acts 
of obedience to all the lawful commands 
of our parents and magiſtrates, and thoſe 
whom God hath ſet in authority over us; 
but alſo an inward love, veneration, and 
eſteem, for them in our hearts. And 
then, as for negative commands, they not 
only forbid the external acts of ſin, but 
the inward motions of luſt, ſinful deſires, 
And thus we 

find 
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find it at large in our Saviour's excellent 
ſermon on he mount ; a great part of 
which is to clear and vindicate the moral 
law from the corrupt gloſſes and interpre- 
tations of the ſcribes and phariſees ; and 
to ſhew that the authority of the law ex- 
tended, not only to prohibit ſinful ac- 
tions, but ſinful affections alſo. They 
thought it no crime to have their hearts 
burn with wrath, malice, and revenge, ſo 
long as they concealed it there, and did 
not ſuffer it to break forth into murder, 
But our Saviour aſſures us, that not only 
the fin of murder is forbidden by the law, 
but all the incentives to, and degrees of 
it, whether conceived in the heart, or ex- 

reſſed in words. And the ſame as to 
Tuſtful thoughts and affections, ye have 
heard, that it was ſaid by them of old time, 
thou ſhalt not commit adultery ; but 1 ſay 
unto you, that æuhoſocver ſhall look upon a 
woman to luſt after her, hath committed 
adultery already with her in his heart. 
From theſe few inſtances, and many more 
which might be produced, it appears that 
the ſame precept which forbids the out- 
ward acts of fin, does alſo prohibit the 
inward motions of theſe in the heart ; 
and indeed there is a great deal of reaſon 
for it: for God, who is our lawgiver, is 
a ſpirit, and there 1s not the leaſt thought 
in our mind, not the leaſt ſhadow of an 
imagination raiſed in our fancy, not the 
moſt ſilent breathing of a deſire in our 
heart, but God is privy to it ; for he 
knows our thoughts, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, 
afar off ; he diſcerns our ſouls more clearly 
and diſtinctly than we can behold each 
other's faces; and therefore, it is but fit 
and reaſonable, that his laws ſhould reach 
as far as his knowledge. 

Another rule for underſtanding the De- 
calogue is, to obſerve the commands of 
the ſecond table for the ſake of the firſt. 
Thoſe duties, which immediately reſpe& 
the ſervice and worſhip of God, are con- 
tained in the firſt table ; thoſe which con- 
cern our demeanour to men, in the ſe- 
cond, The worſhip and ſervice of God 
is not to be performed out of reſpect to 
men; but our duty to men is to be ob- 
ſerved in regard to God. The firſt table 
commands us not to.worſhip 1dols, not to 
ſwear, not to 22 the ſabbath. But 
if we abſtain from theſe ſins, becauſe they 
will expoſe us to ſhame, or ſuffering among 


men; if we only worſhip God, that men 


may reſpect and venerate us, all the pomp 
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and oſtentation of our religion is but hypo- 
criſy. For God expects to be ſerved, not 
for man's ſake, but for his own. The 
ſecond table preſcribes the right ordering 


of our converſation towards men; that 


we ſhould be dutiful and obedient to our 
ſuperiors ; loving and kind to our equals z 
charitable and beneficial to our inferiors 
juſt and righteous towards all. Theſe 
duties are not to be done only for man's 
fake, but for God's; and thols who per- 
form them without reſpecting God in 
them, will loſe their reward and accept- 
ance, 4 
The preface to the Ten Command- 
ments carries an equal reſpect and reve- 
rence to them all, and contains a ſtrong 
argument to enforce obedience to every 
one. It 1s uſual with kings and princes 
on earth, to prefix their names and titles 
to thoſe laws and edicts which they pub- 
liſh, in order to gain the more attention 
and greater veneration to them. And the 
roſe God, who 1s 7. of kings, when 
e proclaimed a law to his people Iſrael, 
that he might affect them with the deeper 
reverence of his authority, and make them 
the more afraid to tranſgreſs the laws, 
enacted by ſo mighty and glorious a ma- 
jeſty: He thus diſplays his name and ſtile 
before them; I am the Lord thy God ; 
that they might learn to fear his glorious 
name. As all arguments the moſt pre- 
valent and cogent, are adapted to work 
upon one of theſe two na preg our fear 
or love; ſo here, God hath accommo- 
dated himſelf to our temper, and pro- 
claims his authority to beget fear; I am 
the Lord thy God: His goodneſs and 
mercy to engage love ; that brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
houſe of bondage, And what motives 
can have ſo ſtrong an influence on our 
natures, and ſo readily engage us to obe- 
dience, as love and fear? What motives 
can be urged more enforcing than theſe, 
which are drawn both from power and 
goodneſs? 'The one obliging us to ſub- 
jection, the other to gratitude. 
He is the Lord God, the great crea. 


tor, only proprighgey. abſolute governor 
and diſpoſer of allWwpgs ; and therefore 
we owe a reverential awful obſervance 


to all his laws and injun&ions. # It is but 
juſt and reaſonable, that we ſhould be 
ſubje& unto him that created us, and, who, 
if we rebel againſt him, hath infinite 
power eternally to deſtroy us. He is the 
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Lord God, whoſe kingdom is from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting ; whoſe dominions 
ave no bounds, either of time or place. 
His voice ſhakes the heavens, and removes 
the earth out of its place. His way is in 
the whirlwind ; ſtorms and tempeſts are 
his harbingers: The clouds are the duſt 
raiſed by 2 feet; the mountains quake 
at his preſence; the hills melt away at his 
diſpleaſure; the world and all the inha- 
bitants of it ſhall be diſſolved: Who is 
like unto thee, O Lord, glotious in holi- 
neſs, fearful in praiſes, Sig wonders ; 
and therefore who would not fear thee, 
O king of nations, tremble and be aſto- 
niſhed when once thou art angry? Shall 
we then, who are vile and wretched ſin- 
ners, deſpiſe the anthority and majeſty 
of the great God, before whom all the 
powers of heaven and earth lie proſtrate ? 
are we infringe his laws, and violate 
his commands, who is ſo great arid ter- 
rible a God, that he can deſtroy us with 
the very breath of his noſtrils? Are we 
able to contend with this God, are we 
equal to the Almighty ? Who among us 
can dwell with devouring fire, and ever- 
laſting burnings? Did we frequently af- 
fe& our hearts with a ſerious conſidera- 
tion of the dread majeſty and ſupreme 
2 of the great God, we ſhould 
not preſumptuouſly provoke him. Fear 
is a moſt excellent preſervative againſt 
fin j a ſtreng fence which God hath ſet 
about his law; to keep us from breaking 
the bounds that he hath preſcribed z and 
therefore,; we are adviſed to fear God and 
keep his commandments; to ftand in 
awe and fin not. . 
As the authority of God is here ſet 
forth to move us to obedience by work- 
ing upon our fear; ſo his goodneſs and 
mercies are declared to us, in order to 
engage us thereto, from a prineiple of 
love and gratitude. The Lord th God, 
avho hath brought thee out af the land of 
Egypt, out of the houſe of bondage. 
his, though it be a ſoft, yet is a moſt 
powerful and effectual argument. For 
hath God ſurrounded us with bleſſings, 
and loaded us every day with his benefits? 
Have we received our life, our being from 
him, and {0 many comforts in which he 
allows us to take delight? Have we been 
delivered by his watchful providence from 
many deaths and dangers, reſtored from 
ſickneſs, or preſerveﬀſtealth? Doth he 
feed us at his table, he us out. of his 
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wardrobe, and, what is infinitely more, 
hath he ſent his only Son, to lay down 
his life, and ſhed his moſt precious blood 
for us? Hath he revealed to us his goſpel, 
and therein given us the promiſe of eter- 
nal glory; a glory which hope was not 
bold enough to expect, nor imagination 
large enough to conceive ? Hath he ſent 
his Spirit to ſeal and ratify his promiſes, 
and crowned us with many rich bleſlings 
here, and will reward us with joy and 
happineſs hereafter? I ſay, hath he done 
all theſe wonderful things for us, and can 
we be ſo unkind and diſingenuous as to 
deny any thing to that God, who hath 
beſtowed on us ſuch ineftimable favours 
and benefits? Can we deſpiſe his pre- 
cepts, who 18 ever willing to reward our 
prayers? Will not we hear him ſpeaking 
unto us, who hath ſo often heard, helped, 
and ſaved us, when we have cried unto 
him? Shall we not carefully obey his 
laws, ſinee he requireth obedience from 
us, as the evidence and expreſſion of our 
love to him He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that lowveth me. And what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee, but to 
fear the Lord thy God, and to love him, 
and to keep his commandments, which [ 
command thee this day for thy good? 
God might have required from us the 
very {ame obedience he now doth, with- 
out promifing any reward for it. We 
owe him all that we poſſibly can do, as 
the author of our being ; and every power 
and faculty of our ſouls ought to-be em- 
3 for him, Who gave them to us. 
hus we ſee how God hath enforced the 
obſervation of his laws upon us, both by 
his authority and his mercy ; the one to 
work on our fear, the other on our love, 
and both to engage us to obedience. 

I proceed to confider the precepts 
themſelves, whereof the firſt and chiefeſt 
is, Thou ſhalt have no other Gods but 
me; which requires, That we have a 
God and worſhip him: That we have the 
true God for our God: That we have 
no other beſide him. 

It would be tedious and endleſs to in- 
fiſt particularly on all the duties included 
in the true and fincere worſhip of God. 
I ſhall therefore ſpeak only of the thtee 
moſt remarkable ones, which are, to love 
God, to fear and praiſe him. In this 


command is required the moſt ſupreme 
love of God; the love of him, being gre 
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only the ſum of this, but all the com- 
mands of the firſt table; therefore our 
Saviour, when he gave an abridgment of 
the law, comprized all the ten under two 
great commands, T hou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all 7 heart, and with all 
thy ſoul, and with all thy mind; this is the 


firſt and great commandment ; and the ſecond 


is like unto it, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour 
as thyſelf. From whence the Apoſtle in- 
fers, that love 1s the fulfilling of the law. 
We ſhould have a great and earneſt deſire 
after God, our ſouls ſhould pant after him 
as the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 


and even thirſt for the living God. Again, 


this command requires us to fear God; 
and certainly we cannot have the Lord 
for our God, unleſs we fear and reverence 
him: for as the love, ſo the fear of 
God, 1s the ſum of all the commandments, 
and indeed the ſubſtance of all religion ; 
and generally the character of a true wor- 
ſhipper and obedient ſervant of God is, 
that he is a man fearing God. If we ac- 
knowledge there is a God, it 1s but rea- 
ſonable that we ſhould fear his eſſential 
hg and glory. For take away the 
ear of a deity, and a ſupreme power that 
can reward and puniſh the actions of men, 
and there is a flood-gate opened for all 
villany and wickedneſs, 

Another principal part of worſhip re- 
quired 1n this firft precept is, the invoca- 
tion of the name of God in our prayers 
and praiſes. Love and fear reſpe& the 
inward worſhip of God in our hearts, but 
this appertains to his outward worſhip, 
and by it we give expreſs teſtimonies that 
we love and fear him. Prayer and praiſes 
are the tribute and homage of religion; 
by the one we acknowledge our depend- 
ance upon God; by the other we confeſs 
that all our bleſſings and comforts are 
from him. Such then, as neither pray 
unto God nor praiſe him, cannot be ſaid 
to have a God, for they acknowledge 
none, but are gods unto themſelves ; 
and as the love and fear of God are often 
uſed in ſcripture for his whole worſhip and 
ſervice, ſo 1s this invocation of his name, 
Pour out thy fury upon the heathen that know 
thee not, and upon the families that call not 


worſhip or ſerve him. And, as this firſt 
command requires, in the general, that 


the true God ſhould be truly worſhipped j 


ſo the three next following commands 


Preſcribe the means and branches of his 


un thy name ; that is, thoſe who do not 
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worſhip, and how he would have it per- 
formed. The ſecond commandment re- 
quires us to worſhip God who is a ſpirits 
without any viſible image or repreſentation 
of the deity. For as it is impoſlible 
there ſhould be any true reſemblance 


made of a ſpirit, ſo it is moſt impious to 


give any part of divine honour and reve- 
rence unto dumb idols. 'The third com- 
mandment requires, that we ſhould never 
mention the name of the great God ſlight- 
ly and impertinently, but with the utmoſt 
veneration and ſerious affection. The 
fourth preſcribes us the time which God 
hath ſet apart and ſanctified for his ſolemn 
worſhip ; ſo that each command of the 
firſt table is relative to divine worſhip, but 
the firſt is the foundation of the other 
three. This brings me to ſhew, that 
We are to have the true God for our 
God. 'The ground-work of all religion, and 
the foundation of all our hopes, conſiſt in 
owning and believing the true God : He 
of whom Moſes affirms, that he made 
heaven and earth. He who made a cove- 
nant with Abraham, and miraculouſly de- 
livered the Iſraelites out of the houſe of 
bondage, is here made the object of our 
adoration : He it is that is to have our 
our prayers and praiſes, and all divine 
honours ; in a word, it is he that muſt be 
loved, feared, and truſted above all things. 
Nor ſhould we have any other God beſide 
him ; meaning that we ſhould make the 
true God, or the God of Iſrael, the ſole 
object of divine worſhip, and give no di- 
vine honours to any elſe; and which 1s, in 
effect, the ſame with our Saviour's pre- 
cept, thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, 
and him only ſhalt thou ſerve. This was 
indeed the principal thing intended in 
this commandment ; for the Iſraelites 


ference is there whether we pray or blaſ- 
pheme; whether we lead holy and pious 
* or let looſe the reius to all manner 
of lewdneſs and riot; to all the impure 
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delights that vice and ſenſuality can re- 


commend to our corrupt appetites? For 
if there be no God, there can be no 
rewards nor puniſhments: and therefore 
it will be neceſſary to ſhew the folly and 
unreaſonableneſs of atheiſm, and to con- 
vince men there is a God, without which 
all religion and worſhip is but folly and 
madneſs, I ſhall W . briefly confirm 
this great and primary truth, by ſuch con- 
vincing and demonſtrative arguments as 
the ſubject will permit. | 
The univerſal conſent of all nations 
ſtrongly proves the being of adeity. And 
what all agree in mult needs be accounted 
a dictate of nature, a maxim of truth. 
Though mankind have ſtrangely differed 
about other things, concerning their laws, 
overnment, cuſtoms, and manner of wor- 
Chipping God, yet all agree in the behef 
of a deity, Never was there any nation 
ſo wild and barbarous that did not ac- 
knowledge a God ; their great fault and 
folly was to acknowledge too many. How 
could the world be fo eafily drawn into 
ſuch ſeveral ſhapes and forms of religion, 
as among the ee were almoſt infi- 
nite, ws. among others too various and 
different, was there not a natural incli— 
nation in the ſouls of men, to embrace 
ſome religion or other, and an indelible 
character of a deity imprinted on their 
minds. Inſomuch, that in the times of 
darkneſs, rather than be without a deity, 
ſome would dig gods out of their gardens, 
and conſecrate dogs and ſerpents. Some 
few indeed may have been found, who 
have not believed a deity ; but there is no 
reaſon from thence to conclude it no dic- 
tate of nature: for how many are there 
that violate the laws of nature, and do 
thoſe things which the innate light and 
reaſon of a man abhor and abominate ? 
Yet none will from thence infer, that 
there are no ſuch things as natural laws. 
So neither though ſome may have razed 
out of their minds any notion of God, yet 
it does not follow that the belief of a ſu- 
preme being is not an impreſſion of na- 
ture, Another demonſtration of the ex- 
iſtence of a deity is the frame and order 
of the univerſe, in which there are as 
many wonders as creatures. Let us caſt 
but our eyes upwards, and cpntemplate 
the vaſt expanſion of the heavens, which 
are the canopy of the world, the roof of 
this great houſe the univerſe. How: glo- 


rioully is this canopy ſtudded! H 
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many glittering lights appear to illumi. 
nate our inferior world, to diſcover to 
our eyes all viſible objects, and to our 
minds the inviſible God! Who hath gild- 
ed the rays of the ſun, or filvered the face 
of the moon? Who hath marſhalled the 
my hoſt of heaven, and ſet the ſtars 
in ſuch array, that not one of them breaks 
its rank, nor ſtrays from its order? Whoſe 
hand is it that turns the great wheels of 
heaven, and makes them ſpin out days, 
months and years, time and life unto us? 
Who hath ordered the viciſſitudes of day 
and night, ſummer and winter, that theſe 
run not into one another, and blind the 
world in confuſion; but with a perpetual 
variety obſerve their juſt ſeaſons and in- 
terchanges? Do not all theſe wonderful 
works proclaim aloud, that certainly there 
is a great and glorious God, who fits en- 
throned on high, who hath thus paved 
the bottom of heaven with ſtars, and 
adorned the inner parts of it with glories 
yet to us unknown ? Let us deſcend lower 
through the vaſt ocean of liquid air. How 
comes it to paſs, and whoſe wiſdom and 
providence dig ſo order, that there ſhould 
not fall whole clouds of rain, but only 
drops and ſhowers? An effect ſo wonder. 
ful, that ſcarce any other work of nature 
1s more frequently in ſcripture aſcribed 
unto God, as a demonſtration of his power 
and goodneſs, than that he ſendeth rain 
upon the earth. And let the atheiſt tell, 
how it comes to paſs, that the ſame cloud 
ſhould be both a fountain of water, and 
yet a furnace of fire, This the prophet 
particularly aſcribes to the Almighty 
God; he maketh lightnings with the 
rain, It we deſcend into the loweſt tory 
of this great building the earth; what a 
variety of wonder ſhall we there find? 
That the whole maſs and globe of it 
ſhould hang pendulous in the air, without 
any thing to ſupport it : that this great 
and ponderous body ſhould be fixed for 
ever in its place; having no foundation ta 
ſupport it, but that air which every mote 
and fly doth eaſily cut through: that 
this round ball of earth ſhould be inha- 
bited on. every part : theſe, and many 
other things, are ſuch unaccountable 
mylteries to our comprehenſion, and yet 
by experience known to be true, that he 
mult be an atheiſt out of mere obſtinacy, 
who ſeriouſly conſiders them, and does 
not adore the infinite power and wiſdom 
of their author, 
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But what makes ſome proud ſpirits 
packward to acknowledge God in the 
works of nature is, that they think by 
their reaſon to give a plauſible account of 
thoſe effects and phenomena which we 
{ce in the world, by deducing them from 
ſecond and natural cauſes. Hence ſome 
have thought, that reaſon and philoſophy 
are great enemies to religion, and patrons 
of atheiſm ; but in truth, the atheiſt hath 
not a more ſmart and keen, adverſary than 
true reaſon and profound philoſophy. I 
dare challenge the moſt learned men in the 
world, to give a ſatisfactory account of 
the moſt vulgar and common appearances 
in nature, without reſolving them at laſt 
into the will and diſpoſal of the God of 
nature. If I ſhould aſk them what makes 
the graſs green, a ſtone to fall down- 
wards, the fire to aſpire upwards, or the 
fun to enlighten and warm the earth ; 
what anſwers can they give, but that it 
is the property of their natures? If I 
farther enquire how their natures came to 
be diſtinguiſhed with ſuch properties, they 
muſt = be filent, or confeſs a firit 
cauſe, which endowed their natures with 
ſuch properties and actions; ſo that all 
muſt at laſt be reſolved into, and termi- 
nate in God. And, 

Unleſs the being of a God be preſup- 
poſed, there can no tolerable account be 
iven of the being of any thing. We ſee 
innumerable different beings in the world; 
and what rational account can the atheiſt 
give how they came into being ? Why, 
ays Epicurus, the world had once a be- 


inning, but it was by chance; and Ari- 


ſtotle, that the world is from eternity, and 
never had any beginning. — In anſwer 
to the firſt, r ſay with Cicero, that they 
will as ſoon perſuade me, that an innu- 
merable parcel of looſe and diſordered let- 
ters, being often ſhaken together, and af- 
terwards thrawn out upon the ground, 
ſhall fall into ſuch an exquiſite order, as 
to frame a moſt ingenious heroic poem; 
as that atomg ſtraying to and fro at ran- 
dom, ſhould caſually meet to make a 
world conſiſting of heaven and air, ſea 
and earth, and ſo many ſorts and ſpecies 
of living creatures; in the frame and com- 
poſition of which we ſee ſuch wonderfyl 
and inimitable ikill.— And if thoſe — 
could thus 3 frame a world, 
why had not they built houſes and cities, 
and woven us garments, that ſo, by ver 


good chance, we might have found theſe 
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neceſſaries ready provided to our hands, 
and ſaved us the trouble and labour of 
making them? Again, if we look on the 
molt contemptible worm that crawls, we 
ſhall find it a far more excellent piece of 
mechaniſm, a far more curious engine, 
than any the art or wit of man could 
frame; and ſhall chance toa make theſe ? 

As to the eternity of the world, it is 
very unreaſonable that ſuch ſhould deny 
a God, who yet grant the v 
which alone they deny him. e reaſon 
that tempts atheiſts to deny a deity is, 
becauſe they cannot conceive a heing in- 


thing for 


finite and eternal; and yet, by owning 


the world to be ſo, they run into the 


very inconveniency they would be thought 


to avoid ; and inſtead of acknowledging 
one eternal being, cynfeſs there are innu- 
merable. But if the world be eternal, 
there muſt of neceſſity have been paſt an 
infinite ſucceſſion of ages ; and, which is 
as difficult for us to conceive as an infi- 
nite being that ſhould create the world. 
I could give many more demonſtrations to 
evince, that there is ſuch a ſupreme and 
infinite being as a deity, but theſe are 


* 


ſufficient to convince any atheiſt, who 


will be ſwayed by that reaſon which he 
ſo much deſires and adores, that there is 
a God. & | 
What then remains, but that having 
proved the folly and unreaſonableneſs of 
ſpeculative atheiſm, we proceed to con- 
demn the impiety of practical atheiſm ; 
the profaneneſs and irreligion of thoſe 
who live as without God in the world; 
as if there was no God or devil, no heaven 
nor hell, no future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments : indeed, in this ſenſe every 
wicked man 1s an atheiſt, and ſuch as the 
Apoſtle deſcribes, they profe that they 
know God; but in works they deny him, 
being abominable and diſobedient, and to every 
good work reprobate. Did they reall 
and cordially believe, that there is a jull 
and holy God, who takes notice of all 
their actions; a great and terrible Ma- 
jeſty, who will call them to a ſtrict ac- 
count for all their thoughts, all their diſ- 
courſes, and all their works; an almighty 
God, who hath prepared wrath and ven- 
7 to inflict on all thoſe who deſpiſe 
is authority and tranſgreſs his laws: I 
ſay, did they ſincerely believe this, would 
they dare to profane his glorious and re- 


verend name, by impertinently uſing it in 


their trifling diſcourſes ? or rend and tear 


it 


— — 
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it by oaths and blaſphemies, helliſh exe- 
crations and curſes ? Did they believe the 
| horrors and torments, the ſtench and dark- 
neſs, the woe and anguiſh of the damned 
in hell, which are as Er from being utter- 
able, as they are from being tolerable ? 
Did they certainly believe theſe things, 
ſurely they would not ſtill preſume to 
\venture on treaſuring up to themſelves 
wrath againſt the day of wrath. And, 
was this really believed, ſwearing, lying 
and ftealing, drunkenneſs and uncleanneſs, 
would not ſo generally reign _— us, 
as now they do. Indeed, we perſuade 
ourſelves that we do believe theſe things 
we profeſs that there is a God infinitely 
holy and juſt ; that he will recompenſe 
tribulation, anguiſh, and wrath upon every 
foul of man that doth evil ; but, alas ! 
this is only a verbal belief, contradicted 
and diſowned by a practical atheiſm. The 
little influence that the belief of a juſt God 
hath upon us, to regulate our actions, and 
engage us to walk in an holy awe and 
dread of his divine majeſty, clearly 
evinceth, that we may indeed fancy theſe 
things, but do not believe them. For 
did we ſcriouſly and heartily believe, that 
there is a great and jealous God, who 
hath ſaid, vengeance ts mine, I will repay 
it, what is there in the world, that could 
rſuade us to offend him? 

Poſſibly there are ſome, who, though 
they believe there 1s a God, yet are not 
fully perſuaded that he is ſo holy, nor ſo 
juſt, as his word declares him to be; not 
ſo holy in hating our fins, nor ſo juſt in 

uniſhing them. But this is only to hope 
in his mercy, in defiance of his truth. 
He hath ſworn that he will take ven- 
geance on all impenitent wretches, and 
deftroy ſuch as wilfully go on in their 
fins; and God will be true to his threat- 
nings as well as his promiſes. Indegd if 
we believe there is a God, and yet think 
he will ſpare us, though we go on pre- 
ſumptuouſly to add iniquity unto fin, we 
are far worſe than any atheiſt. It is better 
to have no opinion of God at all, than 
ſuch an one as is unworthy of him. Even 
Plutarch an heathen could ſay, “it was 
far leſs ir jurious to him, if any ſhould deny 
there was ſuch a man as Plutarch, than 
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to ſay that ſuch an one indeed there was, 
but that he was faithleſs, inconſtant, cruel, 
or revengeful. Nor is it ſo heinous an 
affront againſt the divine majeſty, to deny 
there is any ſuch ſupreme being; as to 
acknowledge there is indeed a God, but 
that he is not infinitely holy in hatin 

our fins, infinitely true to his threatnings, 
nor infinitely Jul in puniſhing men's im. 
penitency and diſobedience. This is a 
degree of impiety worſe than atheiſm, 
and yet all wicked ungodly ſinners are 
guilty thereof. Know then, O ſinner, 
and tremble, that there is a God who 
fees and obſerves all thy actions, v:ho 
writes them down in the book of his re. 
membrance, and will call thee to a ſtrict 
account for them, and judge thee out of 


thy own mouth. But if we believe there 


is a God, why do we not fear and ſerve 
him? If we believe there is an heaven, 
and hell, and an eternity to come, wh 
do we not live anſwerably to this belief? 
Let us either blot it out of our creed, and 
deelare we do not believe in God the 
Father ag #9. or elſe live as thoſe 
ſhould do, who acknowledge ſo great and 
terrible, ſo pure and holy a God. For a 
ſpeculative atheiſt to be profane and wick- 
ed, is but conſonant to his principles ; for 
why ſhould not he gratify all his luſts and 
ſenſual defires, whoſe only hope is in this 
life, and who thinks not to be account- 
able for any thing hereafter ? But for ſuch 
as acknowledge a deity, to live as without 
God in the world, to break his laws, flight 
his promiſes, and deſpiſe his threatnings, 
is the greateſt and moſt deſperate madneſs 
in the world. If therefore we know, and 
believe in God, let us glorify him as God, 
payin all holy obedience to his laws, and 

umble ſubmiſſion'to his will; conforming 
ourſelves to his purity, depending upon his 
power and providence, truſting in his in- 
finite mercy and goodneſs, until we at laſt 
arrive to that ſtate of perfect bliſs and feli- 
city, when we ſhall fully know the ineſſable 
myſtery of the deity, fee him that is now 
inviſible, and live there as much by ſenſe 
and fight, as here we do by faith and ex- 
pectation. Thus much for the firſt com- 
mandment. 
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SERMON XXVIII. 
By Dr. Horx. 


The Second Commandment, 


ExoD. xx. 4, 5, 6. 
Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeneſs, &c, 

NH God having in the firſt com- 
A mandment ſettled the true object of 
divine worſhip, and confined it wholly to 
himſelf, in oppoſition to all manner of 
idols, or falſe Gods; he proceeds in this 
ſecond commandment to direct us in the 
right way of performing it ; which is not 
done by any images or viſible repreſenta- 
tions of him, but in a ſpiritual manner, 
ſuited to his nature and will. This 1s the 
true deſign of theſe words, thou ſhalt not 
make to thyſelf any gruven image. This 
commandment being negative, I ſhall firſt 
conſider what is therein forbidden, and 
then what is commanded. 'The things 


forbidden, are the making and worſbip- 


ping of any graven images Not that all 
making of images, pictures, or repreſen- 
tations of any creature, is hereby prohi- 
bited ; or that the trade of a painter, 
carver, or engraver, are unlawful ; for 
we find ſome images made and appointed 
by the order of God himſelf, as the che- 
rubims, the brazen ſerpent, and the like : 
and Moſes aſcribes the {kill of Aholiab and 
Bezaleel, in working the work of an en- 
graver, to the holy ſpirit of God. So that 
all images or repreſentations of things are 
not here abſolutely forbidden, for that 
would condemn all pictures, or likeneſs 
of any thing, and render our very coin 
unlawful. But the images here forbidden 
to be made, are images of God, or repre- 
ſentations of the divine nature; which 
being ſpiritual and immaterial, may not 
be repreſented by any bodily ſhape. For 
God being infinite and incomprehenſible, 
cannot be repreſented by any image, with- 
vut debaſing and diſparaging him: and 
therefore the prophet enquires, to whom 
will ye liken God, or what likeneſs will ye 
tompare unto him? And the Apoſtle bids 


us, not to think the Godhead to be like unto 


gold and filver, or flone graven by the art 


end invention of man; and much leſs, to 


thange the glory of the incorruptible God, 
into an image made like to corruptible man, 
to birds, or four-footed beaſts, or creeping 
linge. : 
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There is ſuch a vaſt diſproportion be- 
tween an image, and the divine nature, 
that we cannot liken one to the other 
without affronting and diſhonouring God. 
An image can only be made of corporeal 
things ; and for ſuch as are finite and cor- 
ruptible, to make an image of God, is to 
bring down that infinite Veing to the di- 
menſions of a finite creature ; and in effect 
to deny the ſpirituality and incorruptibi-" 
lity of his nature, And therefore we find 
a very {tri& charge given to the Iſraelites, 
againſt image- making: take good heed unto 
8 you ſaw no image in the day 
when the Lord ſpake unto you in Horeb, out 
of the midſt of the fire; that you corrupt not 
yourſelves, and make you a graven image. 
And in this commandment, we have au 
expreſs prohibition of making any like- 
neſs or ſimilitude of God, by any thing 
either in heaven above, as by the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars ; or in the earth beneath, 
as by the fowls of the air, the four-footed 
beaſts, or creeping things ; or in the water 
under the earth, by the fiſh, or any thin 
in the ſea z no, nor yet by the likeneſs o 
man, the Lord of all theſe. For though 
God made man in his own image, yet man 
is not to make God in his; by reaſon of 
the infinite diſtance and difproportion 
there is between them. And when God 
is deſcribed in ſcripture with eyes, hands, 
and arms, and the like, yet this 18 done 
merely in compliance with our infirmities, 
and is ſpoken after the manner of men, 
and to be underſtood in a way becomin 
the divine majeſty : but cannot juſt 
the making any image of him, or the 

icturing him in any human ſhape, which 
is to proſtitute our maker, and to think 
him ſuch as ourſelves. This is to confine 

omnipreſenee to a place, circumſcribe im- 
menſity, and degrade the deity to the pro- 
perties and infirmities of human nature, 
We may not then repreſent God in a 
bodily ſhape, or form falſe apprehenſions 
of him in our mind, by making him like 
ourſelves z much leſs are we permitted to 
worſhip any image or repreſentation of 


God; thou ſhalt not bow down to it, or 
eworſhip it. 

In which words there is a two-fold 
worſhip implied; the one external, in the 
outward reverence, and bowing the body 
the other internal, conſiſting in the inward 
worſhip and reverence of the mind. And 
we are here forbidden to give any bodily 
worſhip to images, by bowing or * 

we 


* * 
(> . 
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down to them. The Iſraelites were ſtrictly 
charged, not to ſerve other Gods, or bow 
themſelves unto them. And ſuch were ſharp- 
ly reproved, who bowed the knee to Baal, 
or fell down before any idol. The idol- 


atry of the heathens is frequently ſet 


forth by proſtrations, bowings, and other 
vifible acts of bodily reverence, uſed to 
their falſe deities z which being tokens of 
the inward devotion of their minds towards 
them, were invaſions of God's preroga- 
tive, and therefore ſtrictly forbidden. But 
the internal worſhip and reverence of the 
heart, 1s here chiefly forbidden to be given 
to images; for this is to make them Gods, 
and to give the glory due to God only, 
to the works of men's hands, which 1s 
1dolatry to be abhorred by all Chriſtians. 
And not only the worthipping of images, 
but of God by them, 1s here prohibited. 
The worſhipping of falſe Gods, is the 
idolatry condemned in the firſt command- 
ment. The worſhipping the true God 
in a falſe way, is the idolatry forbidden in 
this. The ruder and more barbarous na- 
tions that miſtook the object of worſhip, 
and paid it to ſtocks and ſtones, were 
guilty of the former; ſome of the wiſer 
and more knowing among the heathen, 
who when they knew God, yet glorified him 
nol as God, were guilty of the latter. 
Theſe two are in * ſtiled idola- 
ters; as we read in the firſt chapter to 
the Romans, where theſe wiſer heathens 
are charged with it, becauſe though they 
knew God, by the creation of the world, 
yet they worthipped him in a way unſuit- 
able to his nature, namely, by images 
and corporcal reſemblances of him, chang- 
mg his glory into the ſimilitude of men, beaſts, 
and birds. And though they did not ter- 
minate their worſhip in the images, but 
only ſerved God by them, it being impoſ- 
fible for the wiſer part of them to take 
that for a God, or maker of the world, 
which they either made with their own 
hands, or "Se made with their own eyes; 
yet their worſhipping of God this way, ſo 
unworthy of him, 1s in ſcripture called 
idolatry. The papiſts, who worſhip God 
much after the ſame manner, and have 
recourſe to the ſame diſtinctions, to {kreen 
themſelves, ought ſeriouſly to confider 
this. It is moſt certain, that there is a 

ecuhar and incommunicable piece of 
| 41699 due to the great Creator of all 
things, upon the account of his infinite 
and adorable perfections, and our great 


obligations to him. This is what we 
call divine worſhip, and is challenged by 
God himſelf in the Old Teſtament, and 
confined to him, by our Saviour, in the 
New, in thoſe words; thou ſhalt worſhip 
the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou 
ſerve : and though thoſe who worſhip 
images, and other things, would excuſe 
it, by making theſe things not the object 
of worſhip, but only means and helps to 
direct it to God himſelf ; yet it is to be 
feared, that much more goes to the image 
than to God. To prevent which I ſhall 
proceed in the next place, to conſider the 
ſanction by which this prohibition is eng 
forced. And that is taken partly from 


God Almighty's jealouſy and tenderneſs 


for his honour; / the Lord thy God, am 
a jealous God,; and partly from his juſt 
indignation, and ſevere puniſhment of 
thoſe who violate and invade it: wi/iting 
the iniquities 75 the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me. 

The jealouſy of God ought to be a ſuf- 
ficient argument to deter any from offer- 
ing him this kind of affront or indignity. 
For if the jealouſy of a man 1s juſtly to be 
dreaded, by all who give occaſion for it, 
becauſe it ſtirs up his higheſt reſentment, 
for any violation of his honour, and arms 
him with a more than ordinary courage to 
vindicate it; certainly the jealouſy of 
God, who is tender of his honour, and 
ſo able to repair it, is much more to be 
dreaded by all who wilfully invade it. 


That God is thus tender and jealous, 


impatient of any rival, and will admit of 
none to participate with him in the love 
and honour he requires from us, we learn 
from the prophet Iſaiah; / am the Lord, 
this is my name, and my glory will I not 


give to another, nor my praiſe to graven 


images, The jealouſy here aſcribed to 
God, muſt not be taken for ſuch a vex- 
atious, diſquieting paſſion, as is wont to 
ruffle and diſcompoſe mankind, for that 
is inconſiſtent with the divine nature; but 
muft be underſtood by way of accommo- 
dation and fimilitude to our underſtanding. 
The Hebrew word in the original ſignifies 
a ſtrong, as well as a jealous God: im- 
porting that he 1s able to vindicate his 
honour, and will certainly puniſh all in- 


juries offered to it. Jealouſy of itſelf 


without ſtrength is but an impotent and 
contemptible paſſion, but when armed 


with an almighty power, is juſtly ter- 


rible ; 
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rible; and therefore Moſes in this very 
precept about images, tells the Iſraelites, 
the Lord thy God is a conſuming fire, he ts 
a jealous God; and elſewhere brings in 
God, thus declaring, they have mowed me 
to jealauſy, ewith that which is not God, 
they have provaled me to anger with their 
wanities; a fire is kindled in mine anger, 
and ſhall burn to the loweſt hell, and ſhall 
conſume the earth with her encreaſe, and ſet 
on fire the foundations of the mountains. Let 
me then aſk of all, whoſe hearts and af- 
fections ſtray from their maker, do abe 
provoke the Lord to jealouſy, are we fironger 
than he ? can our heart bear up, or our 
hands be ſtrong in the day that he ſhall 
viſit us? no; it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. And yet 
that will be our caſe, if we forſake God, 
and follow idols. Which leads me to 
another part of the ſanction of this law, 
taken from the juſtice of God, in puniſh- 
ing the breakers of it, in thoſe words; 
viſiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, to the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me. To vilit is ſome- 
times taken in a good ſenſe, for behold- 
ing another with an eye of pity and com- 
paſſion ; in which ſenſe David prays, w1/it 
me, O Lord, with thy ſalvation, Some- 
times in a bad ſenſe, for looking on with 
an eye of fury and revenge, and viſiting 
with judgments and calamities ; which is 
the meaning in this place, where God 
threatens to puniſh the offenders againſt 
this law, both in their perſons and poſte- 
rity. And he vit this iniquity upon the 
fathers themſelves ; of this kind the holy 
ſcriptures afford many examples, God ex- 
ecuting his judgments upon 1dolatries, and 
frequently puniſhing his own people, when 
they revolted from him, and ſet up their 
molten images. 

He alſo viſits this iniquity of the fathers 
ußon the children; this we find verified in 
many of the 5 of Ifrael and Judah, 
who for their idolatry were puniſhed not 
only in their own perſons, but in their 


poſterity; God recompenſing the iniquity of 


the fathers into the boſom of their children 
efter them, and that to the third and fourth 


generation; thoſe being generations which 


a man may hve to ſee. And as the proſ- 
perity of children' 1s one of the greateſt 
comforts of human life, and all parents 
delight to behold ſuch flouriſhing branches 
of their own ; ſo to ſee them in miſery and 


trouble, is a melancholy heart-breaking. 
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And therefore Almighty God, to deter 
men from tranſgreſſing this law, denounces 
vengeance againſt the poſterity of ſuch as 
break it, threatning their childres to the 
third and fourth generation, and puniſhing 
their idolatries, through the whole line 
they are capable of ſeeing: By which it 
appears that ſinners entail a curſe upon 
their offspring, and make the children 


miſerable by their impieties. - But how 


can it conſiſt, (ſome will fay) with the 
juſtice and goodneſs of God, to puniſh 
the children for the ſins of their parents? 
eſpecially he having declared, that She foul 
that ſinneth, ſhall die; and the ſon ſhall nat 
bear the iniquity of the father, nor the father 
the iniquity of the ſon 5 but the righteouſneſs 
of the righteous ſhall be upon him, aud the 
wickedneſs of 55 wicked upon him. Now 
to this the anſwer is eaſy and obvious. 
For God's viſiting the ſins of the fathers 
upon the children, is always upon ſuppo- 
ſition of their making their fathers fins 
their own ; by imitating their ill exam- 
ples, and treading in the ſteps of their 
impietics; for ſo God himſelf tells them, 
if your children forſake my law, and walk 
not in my flatutes, I <vill vijit their tranſ- 
greſjions with a rod, and their fins wath 
ſeourges e but, if the ſon ſorſake the iniqui 
ties of his father, he ſhall not die, be 
ſurely live, faith the Lord. God never vi- 
lits the fins of the fathers upon penitent 
and reforming children ; but if they imi- 
tate their fathers wickedneſs, it is but juſt 
and righteous, that they ſuffer for them: 
in which caſe, they are puniſhed not for 
their fathers ſins, but their own. And 
becauſe idolatrous parents are too apt to 
corrupt their children by their own evil 
counſel and example, therefore Almighty 
God, to deter them from it, threatens to 
puniſh the fathers in their children; which 
he may as well do, as in their houſes and 
eltates, or any thing belonging to them: 
for children are part of the goods and 
ſubſtance of the parents, who are deeply 
concerned in their welfare or miſery ; and 
therefore God may juſtly viſit them, in 
thoſe deareſt pledges, if they miſlead them 


into their impieties. In which caſe he 


doth not ſo much make their children ſuf- 
fer the puniſhment of their fathers ſin, as 
the fathers ſuffer for their own. Almi 

God may, and often doth, viſit the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon their children with 
temporal- puniſhments; but then though 
the calamity be the child's, yet the pu- 
niſhment 


ſincerely, in oppoſition to all bein. 
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\niſhment is properly the father's: he is 


wounded in one of the neareſt and ten- 
dereſt parts of himſelf, though it may 
work together for good to the repenting 
child. Indeed God neyer viſits the father's 
fins upon the children with eternal puniſh- 
ment; in which ſenſe every one muſt bear 
his own burden; but he juſtly may and 
doth with temporal evils, for the correc- 
tion and — ev of both. But who 
arc the perſons againſt whom this threat 
is denounced ? why them that hate him; 
that is, thoſe who tranſgreſs his laws. 


For as the loving God is expreſſed by 


Keeping his commandments, ſo the break- 
ing them is ſtiled hating of him, But 


idolaters and the worſhippers of images 


are more eſpecially called haters of God. 
For as the adultereſs ſhew; her hatred and 


contempt of her huſband, by giving her- 


ſelf to the embraces of another; ſo they 
who follow their own inventions, and give 
that worſhip to images, which is due only 
to God, caſt off the love of God, and may 
be truly ſaid to hate him. Having thus 
conſidered the negative part of this pre- 
cept, which forbids the making and wor- 
ſhipping of images, I procecd to the af- 
firmative, as to what 1s required of us; 
and that is to worſhip God, after a due 
manner, in a way ſuitable to his nature 


This commandment requires us to ſerve 
God ſuitable to his nature; not by images 


or corporeal reſemblances, for he having 


no bodily parts, cannot be repreſented in 
any bodily xs and which to attempt, 
is a great debaſement to his infinite _— 
and glory : but he being a ſpiritu el- 
fence mult be ſerved with eg wor- 


ſhip, and fo our Saviour declares, God js 


a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him, muſt 
evorſhip him in ſpirit and truth, For the 
better underſtanding whereof, it ſhould 
be obſerved, that the worſhipping of God 
in ſpirit and truth, doth not exclude all 
bodiliy worſhip, nor yet the uſe of rites 
and ceremonies ; neither of which are in- 
conſiſtent with ſpiritual worſhip. To 
wor ſu ip him then in ſpirit and truth, is 


to worſhip him with our ſpirits, and not 


with the tongue only; it is to draw nigh 
to him with our hearts, and not barely 
with our lips ; and to ſerve him truly and 


formal, and hypocritical ſervice. In ſhort, 
to ſerve him ſuitably to his nature, is to 


have our aſfectious raiſed towards him, 


in a way becoming his ſeveral attributes 


that is, to love him for his goodneſs, to 
fear him for his greatneſs, to truſt on 


him for his faithfulneſs, and to honour 
him for all his divine and adorable per- 
fections. Again, 

To worſhip God rightly, is the Ping 
it agreeable to his will, as well as ſuitable 
to his nature; we muſt ſerve him accord- 
ing to his own direction and appointment; 
for divine worſhip being that homage, 
which we as creatures owe to our great 
creator, it is but juſt that we ſhould wor. 
ſhip him after the manner he has com- 
manded ; which not to do, is to declaim 
his authority, and to be governed only by 
our own will But may nothing be done 
in the worſhip of God, unleſs expreſsly 
commanded by him? To anſwer this 
truly, a diſtinction ought to be made, 
between the ſubſtantial parts of divine 
worſhip, and the accidental, or alterable 
circumſtances thereof. As for the ſub- 
ſtantial part of religion, conſiſting of all 
that is neceſſary to be believed or done iu 
order to ſalvation, that requires the ex- 
preſs precept and revelation of God, 
without which nothing is to be ſo eſ- 
teemed. For he beſt knows how he will 
be ſerved; and having declared his mind 
in the Holy ſcriptures, they ought to be 
the rule and ſtandard of our duty: ſince 
to add thereto, would be to charge it 
with imperfe&ion, and to make a new 
religion of our own. But as for the cir- 
cumſtantial part of divine worſhip, ſuch 
as time, place, geſture, and the like, theſe 
not being particularly determined by God 
in the holy ſcripture, are in a great mea- 
ſure left to every one's diſcretion in their 
private worſhip, and to the prudence and 
authority of {uperiors in the public ſer- 
vice of the church, whom we ought to 
obey in ſuch SP ſo as care be taken, 
that the rites 'and ceremonies enjoined, 
are ſuitable to thoſe general rules of or- 
der, decency, and edification, preſcribed 
by God, and becoming his ſervice ; and 
that they are not enjoined and obſerved, 
as eſſential parts of worſhip, or neceſſary 
to ſalvation, for that would be to add to 
the ſubſtance of religion, and to teach for 


doctrine the commandments of men; but 


only as outward circumſtances, for the 
order and decency of public worſhip, and 
as things that may vary, as times, places, 
and other occaſions may require. Th 
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The worſhip of God then, recommend- 
ed in this command, is both internal and 
external. By the former is meant, the 
worſhip of our hearts and ſouls, whereby 
we inwardly admire and adore his divine 


excellencies; eſteeming, loving, and fear- 


ing him, as our great creator and beſt 
benefactor: and this not 18 pretence and 
appearance only, but in ſincerity; not in 
. or in 8 but in deed and in 
truth, from the very bottom of the heart. 
By the latter is meant the worſhip of the 
body, or when we expreſs the inward 
reverence of the mind by the outward 
humble geſtures of the body ; which God 
— calls for, and David exhorts 
us to in theſe words, O come let us wor- 
ſhip and fall down and Ineel before the Lord 
our maker. This is what ſome expoſitors 
of this commandment have thought to be 
bere principally intended: — the 
internal worſhip of the ſoul to be re- 
quired in the firſt commandment, and 
the external worſhip of the body to be 
commanded in this. And as God forbids 
the bowing down, or giving any bodily 
worſhip to graven images, ſo he requires 
this and other geſtures of bodily adoration 
to be given to himſelf. But becauſe all 
humble geſtures and acts of bodily reve- 
rence have been deſpiſed by ſome, and 
too much neglected by others, it may not 
be improper to recommend and enforce 
this external bodily worſhip. Let it then 
be conſidered, 

That God claims this external worſhip 
as due to himſelf, and threatens to puniſh 
ſuch as give it to others. He here for- 
bids the bowing or falling down to any 
graven images, as an invaſion of his pre- 
rogative, and declares that the proftitu- 
ting of our bodies as well as ſouk to them, 
will ſtir up his jealouſy. How ſharply 
are the Iſraelites reproved for bowing the 
knee to Baal; aad the idolatry of the 
heathen is frequently expreſſed in ſerip- 
ture, by their = other gods, and bow- 
ing down unto them. Again, Almighty God 
created the body as well as the Pu , and 
united them together for his ſervice, and 
therefore he expects the homage of both. 
Indeed, the ſervice of the heart is what 
he principally demands and regards; My 
fon, give me thy heart ; that being the 
beſt offering we can make to a ſpiritual 


immaterial Being, without which all other - 


ſervice is but dead and ineffectual. But 
' yet he expects the humility and adoration 
& 1 7 
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of the outward man; he calls for the ear, 
to hear inſtruction; for the eyes to be 
lifted up in prayer; for the tongue to 
ſpeak the praiſes of our maker; in a 
word, he expects that our whole man 
ſhould bow with the profoundeſt awe and 
reverence to him, before he will bow his 
ear, and be inclined to hear us; and juſtly 
too, 2 it is he that made us, and not wwe 
ourſelves, and therefore all the members of 
our bodies ought to be employed and de- 
voted to his ſervice. And as our bodies 
as well as ſouls partake of the benefits of 
Chriſt's redemption, ſo ſhould both be 
dedicated to him, and join together in 
his ſervice, The apoſtle tells us, we are 
not our own, to diſpoſe and order our- 
ſelves, as we pleaſe ;-but being bought with 
a price, we are to glorify God in our bodies, 
and in our ſpirits, which are his. Laſtly, 
we hope to be glorified hereafter, in our 
bodies as well as ſouls, and therefore both 
ought to glorify him here. Many and 
great things are ſaid concerning the fu- 
ture felicities of our bodies, in particular 
that they ſhall befaſhioned like unto ChriſPs 
glorious body. And if they are to be 
crowned with ſuch invaluable bleſſings 
hereafter, it is but reaſonable, by engagi 
them in his ſervice here, that we ſhou 
prepare and fit them for the next world. 
hus we ſee what is required of us in 
this commandment ; namely, to raiſe our 
minds above all groſs ſenſe and fancy in 
our adorations of our Maker; not framing 
any outward images or reſemblances to 
worſhip him by ; nor forming any falſe 
notions or miſrepreſentations of him, by 
thinking him ſuch a one as ourſelves : 
but we are here commanded to entertain 
high and worthy thoughts of him, con- 
ceiving of him as a Being 1 
perfect, infinitely ſuperior to all, in goo 
neſs, juſtice, wiſdom, and power; and as 
ſuch to be loved, feared, truſted and ho- 
noured above all; and to dire& all our 
ſervice to ham with ſuch apprehenſions. 
This is to worſhip him in ſpirit and truth. 
And the body as well as the mind is to 
be employed in theſe adorations. The 
negative precept here, thou ſhalt not bow 
down to a graven image, includes the con- 
trary poſitive duty, thou ſhalt bow down 
to the Lord thy God; meaning, that we 
ought to worſhip God with our body, as 
well as our mind. This commandment 
then as much requires us t6 bow down 
and kueel,. and give bodily worſhip 1 


God, as it forbids us to give it to a graven 
image. And the practice of holy men in 
all ages hath been agreeable hereto, who 
have been as forward to do the one, as to 
refuſe the other. In the Old Teſtament 
we find the people of God always uſing 
a poſture of reverence in the worſhip of 
God, by ſtanding, kneeling, or proſtrat- 
ing themſelves. In the New Teſtament, 
we find our bleſſed Saviour and his diſci- 
les, in all their prayers unto God, either 
wing, kneeling, or proſtrating them- 
ſelves 3 him; which is that glo- 
rifying of God with their bodies, enjoined 
and practiſed by them. Indeed, the 
inward reverence and devotion of the 
mind, will always. draw after it this out- 
ward reverence of the body; and there- 
fore the whole worſhip of God 1s repre- 
ſented in ſcripture hy theſe external viſible 
acts of adoration, * Hence bowing and 
kneeling unto God is generally in ſcrip- 
ture uſed to fignify the worſhipping him. 
O come let us worſhip and fall down, and 
Lneel before the Lord our Maher. Where- 
evith 7 T come before the Lord, and bow 
myſelf before the High God? This therefore 
is here required to be paid unto God and 
no other, and that becauſe he 1s a jealous 
God, infinitely tender of his honour, and 
impatient of any competitor in this in- 
communicable homage, belonging to him. 
Again, he threatens to viſit the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children to the fourth 
generation, who thus invade and defraud 
Yim of his honour ; that is, their poſte- 
rity ſhall fare the worſe for it, their chil- 
dren's children ſhall be capable of leſs fa- 
vour, and be more ſtrictly and ſeverely 
dealt with on this account. The juſtice 
whereof has been before vindicated. 
Laſtly, to encourage the obſervance 
of this law, he adds, that he will ſhew 
mercy unto thouſands of them that love him, 
and keep his commandments. Not that he 
-will forbear to puniſh the offending chil- 
dren of good men; no, we find him de- 
claring, that if their children forſake his 
law, and keep not his commandments, he 
evill viſit their tranſgreſſions with a rod, 
and their fin with ſcourges ; nevertheleſs 
(faith he) my loving kindneſs will I not 


wtterly take from them. That is, he will 


deal more favourably with them for their 
2 ſake. The miſdeeds of ſome 
ſhall not interrupt his kindneſs to the reſt 
of their poſterity, or blot out the memory 
of their goodneſs. This we find verified 
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in the poſterity of Abraham, and the 
other patriarchs, in whom Almighty God 
overlooked many and great provocations 
for their ſake, mixing mercy with ſeye. 
rity, and ſetting them at laſt in the pro- 
miſed land. And here we may obſerve 
the vaſt difference and diſproportion, he. 
tween the proceedings of God in the way 
of juſtice and in the way of mercy : Je 
725 the iniquities of diſobedient parents, 


v 
to the third and fourth generation; but, he 
eweth mercy to a thouſand generations, of 
thoſe who obey him. He ſoon forgets 
the wrongs done him, but Keeps our 
ood 3 in everlaſting remembrance, 
hich ſhould teach us not only to imitate 
him therein, but encourage us to ſerve and 
obey ſo good a maſter. And leſt any 
ſhould vainly expect theſe inſtances of di- 
vine goodneſs, without obſerving the com- 
mands annexed to them, the lait words of 
the commandment confine them wholly 
to thoſe, that love God and keep his com- 
mandments. As the revolters from God 
were before ſtiled haters of him, ſo they 
who obey his laws, are here ſaid to love 
him. He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, (ſaith our Saviour ) he it is 
that loveth me. And elſewhere, if any 
man love me, he will keep my word. 
To conclude then, we may learn from 
this commandment the happineſs of de- 
ſcending from good parents, who bequeath 


a bleſſing, and derive a mercy upon ther 


offspring to many generations. And the 
unhappineſs and ſad misfortune of ſuch as 
are born of diſobedient parents, who en- 
tail miſery and a curſe upon their whole 
poſterity : which ſhould teach us, not 


only for our own, but our children's 


fake, to be ever mindful of keeping 


God's laws, and very tender of breaking 
them. 
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S ERM ON XXIX. 
By BisHoe BEVYERI DGE. 


The Third Commandment. 


ExoD. xx. 7. 


Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God, &c. 


T dreadful ſolemnity, with which 
the ten commandments were delivered 


by God to Moſes, from Mount Sinai, 
was 


phar 
. 
tions 
ſion, 
To | 
clain 


parent 
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was a ſight ſo terrible, that Moſes him- 
ſelf ſaid, I exceedingly fear and quake. 
And the people, when they ſaw the fire, 
black be kncke and tempeſt, and heard 
the thunder, the trumpet and voice of 
God, they removed and flood afar off, 
and ſaid to Moſes, ſpeak thou with us, and 
wwe will hear ; but let not God ſpeak with 
us, left wwe die. Imagine, therefore, that 
we heard the voice of God proelaiming 
loud in our ears, from the midſt of glo- 
rious, and yet dreadful fire, lightnings, 
thunder, and the ſound of trumpets, 
Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain, for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltleſs, that taketh his name in 
vain. Had we this thought frequently 
in our minds, who could dare to pro- 
phane the ſacred name of God, by oaths, 
curſes, blaſphemies, and dreadful execra- 
tions, on every ſlight and frivolous occa- 
ſion, as is now the common practice? 
To preſerve, then, the innocent, and re- 
claim thoſe who are guilty of this wick- 
ed cuſtom, I will firſt conſider the means 
ing of the words, and then make uſe of 
ſuch reaſons and arguments, as may be 
proper to diſſuade men from it. 

To take the name of God in vain, is, in 
the literal ſenſe, to uſe the ſacred name 
of God, lightly and commonly, to vain, 
idle, needleſs, and inſignificant purpoſes, 
though we do not ſwear by it, or call 
God to witneſs the truth of what we 
ſay. To have that name often in our 


mouths, on every trifling occaſion, ſhews 


that we have not an awful reſpect for 
him in our hearts. This is the begin- 
ning of evil, and generally prepares 
the way to ſwearing. We ſhould there- 
fore, at firſt, hinder children and young 
perſons from uſing familiarly and com- 
monly the name of God. This will 
beget reverence to it, and reſtrain the 
abuſe. They ſhould be checked and pu- 
niſhed when they call on God, either at 
their play, work, or on any ozcaſion, but 
what is ſerious. By conſtantly doing 
this, we ſhould {top orie common inlet 
to this wicked practice. If we thus diſ- 
charge our duty to our children and ſer- 
vants, it will put us in mind alſo of our 
own neglect and failings; for by re- 
minding them not to take the name of 
God in vain, we ſhall be aſhamed to be 
guilty of it ourſelves. I fear the frequent 
practice of abuſing the name of God, by 
parents, maſters, and miſtreſſes, gives 
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occaſion to children and ſervants to do 
the ſame; and is the reaſon why they 
dare not reprove and puniſh them for ſo 
offending, But ſad muſt be the caſe of 
thoſe, who are afraid to do their duty to 
their children and ſervants, when yet 
they ſhall be ſeverely puniſted by God 
for not doing it. Let ſuch conſiders, 
that though they are exceeding culpable 
themſelves in this point, yet that they 
ſtill ought to reprove and puniſh thoſe who 
are under their care for the like offences : 
becauſe they will thereby dv their own 
duty, prevent a great deal of miſchief, 
and avoid being guilty of the ſins of 
others. But to take the name of God 
in vain, is moſt properly, to ſwear either 
raſhly, without heed and reverence, on 
any juſt and weighty occaſion ; of falſely, 
without regard to truth, not knowing 
whether what we ſay is true or not. 
There are ſome who think, that if 
people do not mention the ſacred name of 
God in their aſſeverations, they are not 
guilty of taking God's name in vain, 
though they fwear by any thing or crea- 
ture elſe. But whoever conſiders, what 
our Saviour ſaid to the ſcribes and pha- 
riſees, concerning ſwearing, will find the 
relation every thing and creature in the 
world has to their Great Creator, is fo 
cloſe and dependent, that he who ſwears 
by the one, does alſo ſwear by the other. 
e who {wears by the altar, offering, or 
temple, ſwears by him, to whom that 
altar is erected, to whom that offering is 
made, and to whom that temple, with its 
ſervice, is devoted, that is, to God. He 
who ſwears by heaven, ſwears by him 
who governs therein. He who ſwears 
by the earth, ſwears by him whoſe foot- 
ſtool it is, who made and preſerves it. 
He who ſwears by Jeruſalem, does it 
by the great God whoſe city it was. He 
who ſwears by his head, the fountain of 
life, ſwears by him who made it; iu 
whoſe hands 1s the power of life and 
death. So that people may ſwear, with- 
out uſing the name of God, and conſe- 
quently may offend a inſt this command- 
ment without literally taking the name 
of the Lord their God in vain. Let none 
then ſatisfy themſelves, with any ſuch idle 
diſtinction, as to imagine they do not 
ſwear, unleſs they pronounce the ſacred 
name of God, when they do it by other 
things. Indeed, it is better to ſwear by 


any thing that does not immediately re- 
O late 
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late to God, than by his ſacred name; 
becauſe it creates leſs horror, gives leſs 
offence, and is not ſo bad an example. 
For though all oaths are very bad, yet 
ſome are much worſe and more wicked 
than others. | 

The guilt, then, of taking God's name 
in vain, may be contracted, by A 
by any thing that has relation to God, 
though his name is not directly uſed ; 
and therefore all ſorts of oaths are com- 
prehended under the third commandment ; 
which contains a prohibition of all light 
raſh oaths in our converſation, as well as 
falſe oaths, whether in private company, 
or public courts of judicature, before the 
magiſtrate. I ſhall now only conſider all 
light and raſh oaths, whether true or falſe, 
hurtful or idle : for the name of God 1s 
deſpiſed and profaned, if uſed on ſlight 
occaſions, though what we {wear be true; 
becauſe the thing was not worthy ſo much 
weight as an oath uſually requires. And 
that no none is to ſwear in light trivial 
concerns, will appear, by conſidering the 
nature of an oath. 

An oath is a moſt religious thing; we 
acknowledge by it God's omniſcience and 
omnipotence, and declare, that he knows 
the very ſecrets of our hearts; that he 
can and will puniſh us, if what we affirm 
is not true, or that we intend not to per- 
form what we then promiſe. An oath 
is the ſolemn calling on God to bear wit- 
neſs, that what we utter with our mouths, 
we in our hearts believe to be exactly true; 
and entreating him to puniſh and take 
vengeance on us, if we intend not what 
we ſay and promiſe. The heart of man 
lies ſecret to all the world; that therefore 
we may know whether a man ſpeaks true 
or falſe, an oath was appointed; by which 
we appeal to God as a witneſs, that our 
heart and mouth agree; or if they do 
not, it implies, that we deſire God to 

take vengeance on us, and puniſh our 
impiety to him, and falſehood to man. 
Can any thing be more ſerious and reli- 
gious than a ſolemn oath ? So that every 
time we take an oath by any thing relat- 
ing to God, we call God to witneſs the 
truth of what we ſay, and to revenge 
himſelf on us, if it be falſe, Let all then 
remember the ſerious nature of an oath, 
and conſider, whether it ſhould be uſed 
on ſuct light and frivolous occaſions, as 
is too generally done by men, though 
what they ſwear is true. It is an awful 
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thing to call on the great God of heaven 
and carth, the maker and preſerver of 
us all, on whoſe will we alone depend 
for every moment of our lives. How 
dare we then require him to atteſt and 
witneſs matters of ſuch ſmall concern, 
as we ſhould be aſhamed to defire of any 
ſerious neighbour? An oath is to make 
an end of ſtrife, and for confirmation of 
truth ; but then it ought to be a truth of 
weight and importance that ſuch ftrife is 
about. Every allowable oath ſhould be 
taken, in truth, judgment, and righteouſ. 
neſs; with the heart, with the under- 
ſtanding, and good conſcience ; in order 
to diſcover the truth, that judgment may 
be righteouſly adminiſtered. Where none 
of thoſe good ends are anſwered, the name 
of God is not to be ſworn by. Did 
men examine their paſt oaths, they would 
ſoon find, how few were {worn in truth, 
judgment, and righteouſneſs; how few 
tended to diſcover any truth of import- 
ance, or contributed to do juſtice, or to 
promote righteouſneſs, It would then 
appear, that every oath, except thoſe 
{worn before a magiſtrate, was taken 
vainly, lightly, raſhly, preſumptuouſly, 
and wickedly ; ſo far from doing any 
good, that they are matter of ſhame, 
umiliation, and repentance, before God. 
Remember alſo, that ſuch light, raſh, 
and preſumptuous oaths, are not only 
improper and indecent, but are moſt 
ſolemnly forbidden by God; who ſays to 
every one,—thou ſhalt not take the name of 
God in vain. Would God himſelf deſcend 
from heaven, with ſuch ſolemnity, as you 
have heard, to forbid the taking his name 
in vain, had it not been of the greateſt 
moment and importance to us? It is on! 
for our advantage here and hereafter, that 
God inſtructs us in his will, and tells us 
what to do, and avoid, in order to his 
blefling and making us happy. Did we 
ſpend every day in oaths, curſes, and pro- 
faning God's holy name and wet it 
would not interrupt his happineſs ; but it 
will hurt ourſelves, and everlaſtingly de- 
ſtroy both our bodies and ſouls, not to 
comply with his will and commands. For 
theſe oaths will ſome time or other be 


avenged by God, who will not hold him 


guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain, If 


not guiltleſs, then, to be ſure, we ſhall be 


held guilty of the violation and breach of 
God's laws, and liahle to the puniſhment 
due to ſuch offenders aud notorious crimes. 

Wat 


as ſur 
true, 


. Jn. i le 
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What particular puniſhments ſuch are 


obnoxious to in this life, is not declared ; 
but their fin is ſo provoking and pre- 
ſumptuous, and has ſo little temptation 
to it, that they have much both to ap- 

ehend and fear. The prophet tells us, 
2 of fewearing the land mourneth, the 
land was then afflicted with ſeveral 
plagues and heavy judgments, by reaſon 
of the frequent oaths and perjuries among 
the people. And I dare ſay, many 
among us are afflicted, blaſted, and un- 


done, by this audacious contempt and 


profanation of God's name, who little 
think from whence the curſe and ſecret 
canker came. And how ſhould it be 
otherwiſe ? will God bleſs thoſe who daily 


take his name in vain, defy his laws, and. 


curſe him to his face ; who call for ven- 
geance on themſelves and others, almoſt 


every word ey ſay ? Can they expect. 


a bleſſing, who ſcarce ever mention God, 
but in the way of blaſphemy ; and make 
few other prayers than for plagues and 
miſchiefs, damnation and eternal wrath ? 
How merciful is God, that he does not 
grant what theſe poor wretches ſo 
earneſtly aſk him? But let ſuch be aſ- 
ſured, that without ſincere repentance and 
leaving off their ſin, however God ma 

forbear them in this world, he will wok 


certainly, according to their own curſes | 


and repeated wiſhes, condemn and con- 
found them in the world to come. Thoſe 
prayers that came from hell, which pleaſed 
their, ears and filled their mouths ſo 
often, ſhall be heard, to ſend them to 
accompany thoſe curſed ſpirits, on whom 
they have ſo frequently called. Let them 
then remember, that it is a dreadful 
thing, to fall into the hands of the livin 
God; who has declared, he will not hold 
him guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain. 
If then we reflect on what has been 
ſaid, —J hat an oath is a moſt ſacred, 
ſerious, and ſolemn act of religion, in- 
tended by God for the confirmation of 
truth, the doing juſtice and judgment to 
all men, and to put an end to ſtrife— 
That it is a moſt indecent, unſeemly 
thing, to apply ſuch ſerious and religious 
rmations, as oaths are, to light, tri- 
vial words, and matters of no weight and 
moment——That- all ſuch oaths are ut- 
terly forbidden by. God's expreſs com- 
mand, and that the breach thereof will 
as ſurely be avenged by him, as God is 
true, who ſaid it. If all theſe things are 
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duly conſidered, common ſwearing can 
never be ſo harmleſs and innocent, as 
ſome ſeem to imagine. And if not, how 
ought we moſt ſeriouſly to repent of it ? 
Theſe conſiderations nearly concern us, 
as people that pretend to believe in God, 
that acknowledge the divine authority 
of the ſcriptures, and profeſs: ourſelves 
Chriſtians. There is no anſwering any 
of theſe arguments ; no one pretends ta 
juſtify their practice of ſwearing, either 
from ſcripture, reaſon, or the authority 
of wiſe and good men. Is it not then 
ſtrange, that what is ſo impoſſible to be 
excuſed, or 2 ſnould yet ſo gene- 
rally obtain? That what every one con- 
demns in himſelf and others, ſhould be 
ſuffered to prevail and reign, as it were 
without controul? Eſpecially if we fur- 
ther 

Remember, that there is neither plea- 
ſure nor profit to be reaped from this 
ungodly practice. They who are moſt 
addicted to ſwearing, can give no reaſon 
why they ſo often commit this abomina- 


ble fin; they freely acknowledge, that 


there is in it neither pleaſure nor advan- 
tage. Other ſins have one, if not both 
theſe temptations, to captivate mankind; 
they either ſatisfy ſome ſenſual appetite, 
or gratify ſome covetous defire or pro- 
fit; at leaſt they hope to find their ac- 
count in it. But the ſwearer gives away 
his ſoul for nothing. Of all ele he 
makes the worſt bargain, gives himſelf up 


to everlaſting pains and ſorrows for that 


which no one adviſed or tempted him to, 
nor approved of; and which he himſelf 
never liked whilſt doing, nor remembered 
afterwards with any ſatisfaction or con- 
tent. Let any one call to mind the 
many oaths and profanations of God's 


holy name he has been guilty of, and 


ſee if he is either the richer, wiſer, or 
better eſteemed. And who would con- 
tinue in a practice that brings with it 
neither pleaſure nor ene Indeed, 
what ſhall it profit a man to gain the whole 


world, and loſe his own foul * But it is 


ill worſe to loſe his foul for nothing. 


In all other offences, men aim at ſome - 


end, and have ſome motives and tempta- 


tion thereto but in this there is no end 
or temptation, ſo that a man is con- 
.demned by himſelf and every other per- 


ſon. - Beſides, it is a practice that all 


condemn in their wives and children, 
their ſervants and relations- Who would 


. 
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not ſtand amazed, be angry and aſhamed, 
to hear their wives and children anſwer 
them with oaths on all occaſions, and 
mingle blaſphemies and curſes in their 


common diſcourſes? And yet the laws 


of God allow it no more in the one than 
the other. No ſex, nor age, nor perſon 
of any degree, can pretend to a privi- 
lege of offending God. 

Neither wife nor children will be ex- 
cufed before God, for following the evil 
example cf huſband and father; becauſe 
all ſhould live by the rule of God's law, 
and not by any one's example. But yet 
it is certain, that he ſhall be puniſhed, 
who gives ſuch an ill example to wife and 
children. And what a fort of hell muſt 
there be in that houſe, where every one 
deſpiſes God, and tramples under feet 
his laws, and none left to reprove, or 
intercede with God, for his mercy and 
forbearance towards a family fo wicked 
and prophane. Theſe are ſome of the 
moſt proper arguments whach occur, to 
diſſuade all from light and raſh ſwear- 
ing. They are ſuch as our own ſenſe 
and reaſon may and will ſuggeſt. And 
the condemnation of the guilty will be 
the greater, as they in their own hearts. 
and conſciences know all the reaſons and 
arguments againſt ſwearing, as much as 
the moſt learned; and therefore want not. 
to be inſtructed in the duty, ſo much 
as to be reminded of what they before 
knew. 

Let then ſuch as have been guilty of 
this wicked practice, fincerely repent, 
aſk God's forgiveneſs, and beg the. aſfilt- 
ance of his grace, to keep them from 
falling into it for the future. Let us all 
carefully watch over ourſelves, that we 
ſpeak not haſtily and unadviſedly with 
our lips; remembering God is always 
preſent, and hears. every word. Let us 
not on every trifling occaſion, give way 
to anger, which 1s the parent of many 
oaths. The leaſt oppoſition to our judg- 
ment, or contradiction to our will, 1s 
eften a provocation to curſe and blaſpheme 
God's holy name; as if that would mend 
and make things better. Thoſe who 
are given to {wearing ſhould above all 


things avoid drinking and gaming. If 


ſuch. when they are ſober, ſerious,. and 
in their ſenſes, can hardly forbear ſwear- 
ing, how can it be expected that they 
ſhould, when they have loſt their reaſon, 
and are little leſs than mad ? They who 
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abhor an oath when ſober, will yet 


courageouſly ſwear if intoxicated with 
liquor; ſuch therefore ſhould by all 
means avoid an exceſs, that ſo naturally 
and eaſily provokes to paſſion. And as 
to gaming, there are few that follow it, 
but what ſwear —— ; few that loſe 
their money, but alſo loſe their patience 
and temper. Gaming is one of the moſt 
deſtructive vices men can fall into, and 
provokes to the greateſt anger. It ruing 
moſt men at laft, and is worſe in mean 
and poor people than the rich ; becauſe 
it exceſſively waſtes that time which they 
can poorly ſpare from the care and la- 
bour which 1s neceſſary to ſupport them- 
ſelves and families; and ſpends that ſmall 
ſubſtance which ſhould ſupply their wives 
and children with. neceſſaries of life, 
Laſtly, it occaſions oaths and curſes, 
blaſphemies and dreadful execrations in 
a moſt fearful manner; and therefore 
whoever would avoid ſwearing, and taking 
the name of God in vain, muſt ſhun 
gaming, though but for trifles. 

And next to the preventing this wick- 
ed practice in ourſelves, we ſhould en- 
deavour to promote the glory of God, by 
doing good to others. When our neigh- 
beurs are apt to ſwear, we ſhould calmly 
tell them, we would ſooner believe them 
without an oath 5 and when they find 
we deal thus chriſtianly and friendly by 
them, they will be more on their guard. 
Fhoſe who are more immediately under 
our care, and depend on us, we may 
be more free with; even to reprove and 


puniſh ſuch as are guilty of diſhonouring 
God. Let us not ſuffer our children to- 


ſwear, without our anger and immediate 
chaſtifement ; nor keep any ſervant that 
is guilty of this wieked practice; for 
God will not bleſs their kbours;. Let us 


employ no workmen who will not do their 


buſineſs without ſwearing 5 nor relieve 
no poor, who thus offend God. Were 
we to take theſe courſes, we ſhould in a 


little time, ſee a great change and reforma- 


tion of manners. This was formerly the 
ſin of the rich, the eaſy, and thoughtleſs 
great men of the world; but now the 
poorer ſort do by this ſin of ſwearing the 
moſt provoke God. Is it not a ſtrange 
and amazing thing, to hear people ſwear 
at the plow, at their horſes, and cattle, 
and any thing that comes in their way? 
People that depend on the bleſſing of 
God for their daily bread, are hourly 

provoking 


* 
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provoking him, to blaſt and confound 
them. Ought not ſuch perſons to be 
made more ſenſible of their duty, and to 
more honour to their conſtant hea- 
venly Benefactor? ſhall they leſs fear to 
defy their Maker, and deſpiſe their Re- 
deemer, than to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of 
their ſuperiors, parents, or maſters ? Let 
me then hope, deſire, and pray, that the 
ſenſe of God's honour, the ſenſe of his 
command, the ſenſe of our duty, and 
the danger we run, by committing this 
fin of ſwearing, may influence us to con- 
ſideration, repentance, and amendment; 
that ſo we may be ever reſtrained from 
taking the name of the Lord our God in 
vain ; always remembering, that he will 
not hold him guiltleſs that taketh his name 
in van, 
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SERMON XXX. 
By Bis nor BurNET. 


The Fourth Commandment. 


ExoD. xx. 8, 9, 10, 11. 


Remember the ſabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six days ſhalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work; but the ſeventh day is the ſabbath of 
the Lord, &c. | 


Tie is one of the ten commandments 
which God delivered from Mount 
Sinai, by the hand of Moſes, to the people 
of Iſrael. It is the laſt of the firſt table, 
and is a fence to the obſervance of the 
three former; as the laſt in the ſecond 
table, thou ſbalt not covet, is to all that 
precede it. For if the heart is reſtrained 
from inordinate deſires and paſſions, it 
will be eaſy to abſtain from the fins for- 
bidden in the other commandments. And 
if we ſanctiſy the Lord's day, by reflecting 
ſeriouſly on the majeſty and attributes of 
that great God, who made the heavens 
and earth, this will give us ſuch im- 
preſſions of him, as to preſerve us from 
worſhipping any other God, or from 
worſhipping the true God by any image, 
For to whom can we liken him, that made 
all things of nothing? This will alſo pre- 
ſerve in us ſuch an awe of him, as that 
we ſhall think and ſpeak of him with 
reverence and godly fear; and will effec- 
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tually reſtrain us from all vain oaths, but 
moſt of all from ſwearing falſely, which 
is one of the higheſt indignities that can 

be offered to his holy and great name. 
Religion is, or ought to be, the great 
and conſtant buſineſs ofourwhele lives. In- 
deed as our bodies require ſo many things 
of us, that they mult have a large ſhare 
of time and thought, and ſo they would 
ſoon engroſs all, and the ſenſe of reli- 
ion would be quite loſt in the world, 
if there were not ſome ſet times appro- 
priated for the remembrance of it, and 
tor the ſolemn worſhip of God. Public 
worſhip is neceſſary to preſerve mankind 
from falling into atheiſm on the one 
hand, and into idolatry on the other. 
Since if men were only to worſhip God 
alone, and apart, it would be more eaſy 
for them either to neglect it quite, or to 
corrupt it according to their various fan- 
cies, than when companies and bodies 
of men aſſemble and meet together. 
For the maintaining and advancing the 
true ends of religion, it is therefore ne- 
ceſſary to have times appointed for the 
ſervice of God; and that on certain 
days, there ſhould be public aſſemblies of 

ſuch numbers of men, as can convenient] 
be brought together in one place. This 
is alſo a great means for preſerving union, 
peace, and love in the world. But theſe 
days ſhould not return ſo ſeldom, as to 
have the ſenſe of religion, which is raiſed 
in us one day, to be quite worn off be- 
fore another returns. Our minds, that 
are apt to be unſteady and forgetful, 
muſt be frequently refreſhed, with the 
remembrance of thoſe things which re- 
late to God, in order to govern our lives 
and actions; and which will reſtrain us 
from ſinning againſt God, and excite us 
to all the acts of virtue and godlineſs. 
Vet, on the other hand, ſince our bodies 
have ſo many neceſſities that cannot be 
relieved without much hard labour, it 
was alſo neceſſary that ſuch days for the 
ſervice of God, ſhould not return too 
often; leſt there ſhould be ſuch frequent 
interruptions thereby given to, our af- 
fairs, as to hinder and prevent the buſi- 
neſs of life. God, therefore, the maſter 
of all our time, having made us and all 
things about us for our uſe; who is a 
pu e maſter, and lays on us no yoke 
ut what 1s eaſy, and who knows beſt 
what our natures can bear, and what is 
moſt fit both for body and mind, has 
O 3 here 
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here commanded that the ſeventh day 
ſhall be kept holy, that is, ſeparated 
from the common buſineſs of life, and 
dedicated to his ſervice. And that God 
might give this commandment, which 
is fo ncceſſary a means for preſerving re- 
ligion in the world, the more authority, 
though he could at once have perfected 
the whole order of the creation, yet he 
choſe rather to do it in a courſe of fix 
days, than all at once; which being finiſh- 
ed, he reſted on the ſeventh day, that by 
ſo great an example, the obſervation of a 
reſt on that day might be recommended 
with the more authority to all man- 
kind. 

There are indeed other words added in 
the fifth of Deuteronomy, to thoſe in the 
text; as, Remember thou waſt a ſervant in 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence, through a mighty 
hand, and by a flreiched out arm; therefore 
the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the ſabbath day. Theſe words indeed 
related to the Jews only, and ſo were a 
more particular enforcement of it on 
them; but. the conſideration of the reſt 
after the creation, is univerſal, and re- 

rds all makind; it being a true rule, 
that all laws are to be extended, as far as 
the reaſon of them goes. But there 
having been ſome diſputes and contro- 
verſies concerning the ſabbath, for the 
ſatisfaction of the ſcrupulous, I will more 
particularly conſider its primitive inſtitu- 
tion, its morality and perpetual obliga- 
tion, its change from the laſt to the firſt 
day of the week, and the manner how. 
we ought to ſanctify it. 

As to the inſtitution of the ſabbath, 
there is a difference between learned men. 
Some refer its beginning to the promul- 

ration of the law, or at fartheſt to the 
33 of manna to the Ifradltes ; 
grounding their notion upon this, that till 
then we do not read in all the hiſtory of 
the patriarchs and firſt ages of the world, 
of any ſabbath obſerved and ſanctified 
by the fathers of thoſe days, which would 
not have been neglected had any ſuch 
command been given. Others, who to 
me ſeem nearer the truth, place its 
origin ſo high a3 the creation of the world, 
from theſe words, On the ſeventh day God 
ended bis work which he had made; and 
God bleſſed the ſeventh day and ſanfified it. 
Here God is {aid to ſanctify the day when 
he reſted ; which wu preciſely on the 
J 
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ſeventh day after the creation, So that 
the ſabbath is one day younger than man 
ordained for him in his flate of inno- 
cence, that his faculties being then holy 
and excellent, he might employ them, 
eſpecially on that day, in the ſpiritual 
worſhip of God his creator. And although 
we find no more mention of the ſabbath 
until Moſes had conducted the children 
of Iſrael in the wilderneſs, which was 
about 2450 years after the creation, yet 
it 18 not to be ſuppoſed, that among the 
people of God, who were very Se in 
OO" the law, and delivering it to 
their poſterity, that the obſervation there. 
of in keeping this day, utterly ceaſed; 
but rather was continued among thoſe 
who feared God, till again invigorated 
with new authority from mount Sinai. 
With reſpect to the morality of the 
ſabbath, it ought to be obſerved, that 
thoſe things are ſaid to be moral and of 
the law of nature, which are in them- 
ſelves rational and fit to be done, though 
there was no expreſs command to en- 
join it. So that where there is a great 
equity in the thing itſelf, enough to ſway 
a rational and honeſt man to the doing 
it; this is to be eſteemed moral, and au- 
thorized by the law of nature. That is 
of poſitive inſtitution, which is obſerved 
only becauſe it 18 commanded, and hath 
no intrinſical goodneſs, or reaſon in it- 
ſelf to recommend it to our practice, 
but obligeth only upon the injunction 
and authority of another ; as for inſtance, 
it is naturally good to obey our parents, 
to abſtain from murther, theft, adultery ; 
and to do unto others, as we would like 
to have done unto us. Theſe things we 
are obliged unto by the very light of 
reaſon and principle of nature, though 
there had been no written law of God to 
impoſe them, But then there were other 
things to which God obliged ſome of 
his people, that had nathing. to recom- 
mend them beſides the authority of his 
commands; ſuch were the various cere- 
monies under the law. The firit are 
therefore moſt properly called moral and 
natural commands, the laſt poſitive and 
inſtituted. The former are commanded 
becauſe good, the latter are good be- 
cauſe commanded. However, certain it 
is, that a convenient portion of our time 
is due unto the ſervice and worſhip of 
God, by natural and moral right, For 
ſurely it is but fit and reaſonable that 
| Go 
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God ſhould have ſome part of our life and 
time, who created us on purpoſe that we 
might ſerve and 7 him. And could 
we ourſelves, had it been left to us, have 
ſet apart leſs time for his ſervice, than 
God hath done? Indeed the law of na- 
ture doth not dictate to us any parti- 
cular day, one more than another, for 
the worſhip of God; ſo that without 
the poſitive command of God, one day 
is not better than another. And there 
fore there is a memento prefixed to this 
command, remember that thou Jeep holy 
the ſabbath day, which is not added to 
any other precept; intimating to us, 
that the obſervation of a particular day 
is not a dictate of nature, but a poſitive 
law impoſed by God ; and which, had it 
not been revealed, we ſhould not have 
been obliged to obſerve it. Hence this 
command may be called moral-pofitive ; 
moral, in that it requires a due portion 
of our time to be dedicated to the ſer- 
vice and worſhip of God; poſitive, in 
that it preſcribes the ſeventh day for 
that purpoſe, which the light of nature 
did not prefix. 
| We are then evidently as much bound 
to keep a ſabbath as the Jews were, 
though not to the exact circumſtances of 
the day. Nay, this command was obli- 
tory, even in paradiſe itſelf, in the 
ſlate of innocency, and therefore contains 
nothing in it unworthy the ſtate of a 
Chriſtian ; for it is no ceremonial com- 


mand, nor one of thoſe which were typi- 


cal of Chriſt, and aboliſhed at his coming ; 
but there ſtill lies a ſtrict and indiſpent; 

ble obligation upon us, to obſerve a ſab- 
bath * 1 to the Lord. The reaſons of 


this command are all of them moral and 


perpetual, and therefore oblige us Chriſt- 
1ans, The equity is the ſame to us as 
it was to them, that we ſhould allow one 
day in ſeven to the worſhip of that God 
who ſo liberally allows us fix for our or- 
dinary affairs. 'The eaſe and refreſhment 
of our bodies, from the labours of our 
calling, is now as neceſſary as it was then; 


and we are {till as much obliged with 


thankfulneſs to remember and meditate 
upon the great mercy of our creation, as 
they were. And therefore, if theſe were 
{ufficient reaſons why the Jews ſhould 
obſerve a particular ſabbath, they are 
{till forcible and cogent to bind us. But 
though the ſanctifying of a ſabbath be 
thus obligatory to Chriſtians, yet it is 
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not the ſabbath- day that the Jews and 
the people of God, before Chriſt's 
coming into the world, were bound to 
obſerve, that we are to keep. For it is 
with good reaſon andupon good _— 
changed from the laſt day of the wee 
to the firſt; from Saturday to Sunday, 
called now the Lord's day, becauſe it was 
the day of the week on which our Lord 
and Saviour roſe from the dead ; in me- 
mory of which, and as a thankful ac- 
knowledgment of the great mercy of our 
redemption, fully completed by his reſur- 
rection, the ſabbath hath been tranſlated 
to this day, and is now celebrated there- 
on by all the churches of Chriſt. And 
this change of the ſabbath is the next 
thing I propoſed to conſider. | 

And as the firſt inſtitution of the ſab- 
bath was by divine authority, ſo is the 
change thereof. For as God reſted from 
his labour on the laſt day of the week, 
ſo did Chriſt from all his ſorrows and af- 
flictions on the firſt, when he had fully 
completed the work of our redemption. 
Chriſt not only ſanctified this day by his 
reſurrection, and the Apoſtles confirmed 
the obſervation of it by their writings 
and practice; but the Apoſtles themſelves 
required the firſt Chriſtians to meet to- 
gether on the firſt day of the week; 
which was at that time honoured with 
the name of the Lord's day, and has 
been ever fince in all ages of the chriſtian 
church obſerved as the day dedicated to 
the ſervice and worſhip of God, and to 
the celebrating of our Lord's reſurrec- 
tion on that day from the dead, to whom 
he gave all power both in heaven and 
earth. | | 

Having thus opened to you the ends 
of this commandment, and the reaſons 
for the change made in the day, I pro- 
ceed in the laſt place to cenſider the man- 
ner of ſanctifying this day aright, ſo as 
to avoid extremes on all ſides. We muſt 
then remember, that the /abbath was 
made for man, and not man for the ſab- 
bath ; and that it is lawful to do good on 
the ſabbath day. The Jews, to whom 
this commandment was frequently re- 
peated in terms that imported much 
ſtrictneſs, and a great ſeverity on thoſe 
that tranſgreſſed it, at laſt raiſed the ob- 
ſervation of it to a ſuperſtitious niceneſs. 
They came, as moſt hypocrites are apt 
to do, to place all religion in thoſe out- 
ward performances, that had an appear- 
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ance of great exactneſs in obeying the 
law punctually; and therefore they took 
occaſion from the miracle that our Ga- 
viour wrought on the ſabbath day, and 
from his diſciples plucking ſome ears of 
corn when they were 5 to repre- 
ſent him as one that profaned the ſab- 
bath. But fince it has been already 
ſhewn, that the end of the ſabbath is to 
keep alive in the hearts of men a more 
deep ſenſe of our duty to God, and of 
the obligations that religion puts us un- 
der, and not to load us with ſuperſtitious 
obſervances, or ſcrupuloſities in ſmaller 
matters; it appears from thence, that only 
ſuch an obſervation of the Lord's day is 
required, as tends to perfect and advance 
the ſervice of God. We ought indeed 
to make the ſabbath our delight, to re- 
Joice on that day, to put from us the 
common concerns of life, not ſpeating our 


own words, or doing our own evays ; that 


1s, not letting our hearts run out into pro- 
jeas and cares relating to our own af- 
fairs, or waſting our time in unneceſſary 
_ diſcourſe ; but to rejoice in the liberty to 
which Chriſt hath called us, who hath 
delivered us from this part of the Jewiſh 
bondage, and aſſured us, that the ſabbath 
was made for man and therefore a nice 
and ſcrupulous anxiety in ſmall mat- 
ters, favours more of the Jewiſh ſpirit, 
than the chriſtian temper. But as 
we ought to be aware of this extreme, 
ſo we are much more in danger of an- 
other, I mean that of prophaning this 
day, either by minding our temporal 
concerns and affairs, or, which is yet 
much worſe, by thinking we are on this 
day excuſed from our e that we 
may ſerve our luſts and pleaſures with 
ſo much the more freedom. If the 
ceaſing from labour is made an occaſion 
to intemperance and diſorder, to ſloth and 
idleneſs, to vice and debauchery; this is 
. to turn the grace of God into 
aſciviouſneſs. God did, in the Old Teſ- 
tament, reckon it among thoſe bleſſings 
he had heaped on his people, that ke 
es them his ſabbaths to be a fign between 
im and them, that they might know that 
he was the Lord; and as this, if well im- 
proved, is an excellent mean for ſetting 
forward the deſigns of religion; ſo, on 
the other hand, we walk contrary to 
God, and diſobey his will, if we do not 
improve ſuch bleſſings, by keeping haly 
the Lord's day, — not to profane it 
by ſervile wirk or ſinful practices. 
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The proper ways of ſanctifying this 
day, * rd, the ſpending 2 con- 
ſiderable portions of time in our ſecret 
meditations, prayers, and ſtudies; and we 
ought to review the paſt week, and ob- 
ſerve how far we have been endeavour- 
ing to do pur duty to God, and our 
neighbour; to examine wherein we have 
failed, what ſins or errors we have been 
guilty of, what former vows and reſolu- 
tions we have broken; into which of 
our former ſins we have relapfed, or into - 
what new ones we have fallen, and 
whom we have any way wronged in 
word or deed. All theſe things we 
ought to call to mind, that we may 
humbly confeſs them before God, be 
truly grieved for them, ſincerely e 
of and forſake them, and then to form 
holy and firm reſolutions not again to 
fall into them. We ought alſo to ob- 
ſerye what particular providences of God 
have occurred to us the paſt week, either 
ſuch as tend to awaken and quicken us 
in our duty, or oblige us to offer up 
our prayers and den to Ged. 
Thofe who are not well inſtructed in 
religion, ſhould take pains to inereaſe 
their knowledge, by reading or cauſing 
to be read to them, ſuch E. of 
ſcripture, or other good books, as may 
give them ſome farther inſtruction, in 
order to the working out their ſ/alva- 
tion, with fear and trembling. 

When a good man has been thus em- 
ploying ſome part. of the mens in 
fitting himſelf to appear before God, 
then he ought to go to the houſe of 
prayer, remembering that the ſcriptures 
join theſe two together, Te ſhall keep 
my ſabbaths, and reverence my ſanfuary. 
We ought to conſider the prayers ard 
praiſes of the church, as the public ſer- 
yices which we offer up to God, and in 
which we muſt remember, what a terrible 
condemnation they fall under, who draw 
near to God with their mouth, and honour 
him with their lips, when their miads and 
hearts are far from him, We ſhould 
therefore join our hearts with our lips in 
every part of the worſhip. And when 
we pronounce the confeſſion of fins, we 
ear confeſs our ſecret ones to God; 
when the abſolution is read, we ought 
moſt humbly to beg our ſhare therein; 
when the "og and hymns are repeated, 
we ſhould raiſe up our ſouls, and rejoice 
in God, for the great bleſſings com- 
memorated in them; while the leſſons 

| are 


are reading, we ought to obſerve what 
particular inſtructions, reproof, or con- 
olation ariſes to us, from any part of 
them; in the collects, and chiefly the 
litany, we ſhould pour out our hearts to 
God, for the graces and bleſſings which 
we aſk of him ; in the e ee, we 
ought to join in an humble acknowledg- 
ment of thoſe mercies, which we have 
particularly met with from God, When 
we make confeſſion with our mouths of 
our faith, we muſt be ſure to join with 
it the belief of our hearts otherwiſe we 
lie to God, when we ſay we believe that 
to which our hearts do not conſent. 
While the commandments are repeated, 
we ought to remember both our former 
fins, and the infirmities of our nature, 
together with the temptations to which 
we are expoſed ; ſo ſhall we have a true 
ſenſe of our wants, both of mercy and 
of grace to help in time of need. 

When we hear ſermons, we ought par- 
ticularly to obſerve, what yon of oY: 
ture are thereby rendered more intelli- 
gible to us, that ſo we may afterwaros 
read theſe with more profit. We ought 
alſo to obſerve what fins are reproved in 
them, what duties are recommended, 
what reſolutions of doubts, or directions 
are given, wherein we are more immedi- 
ately concerned, that ſo we may lay 
them up in our hearts, and afterwards re- 
flect upon them. We are not to hear 
ſermons, as men who intend only to 
cenſure them, but as becomes thoſe who 
are reſolved to be the better for them ; 
and when we get home we are to con- 
ſider frequently in our thoughts, ſuch 
paſſages in them, as are likely to have a 
good effect on us, in order to our grow- 
ing in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt. If theſe 
rules ought to be minded by us every 
Lord's day, much more ſhould it be on 
days of communion ; in which we are 
called to a more immediate commemora- 
tion of the death and ſufferings of our 
Saviour, and to renew our vows to him : 
as then we again dedicate ourſelves to 
him, and receive the fulleſt pledges of 
his love, we muſt awaken our minds to 
a greater ſeriouſneſs, to more contrition 
for our fins, to more earneſtneſs in our 
prayers, to greater firmneſs in our reſolu- 
tions, to a higher fervour of charity, 
in gur interceſſions for others, to a fuller 
aſſurance of faith, and more elevated acts 


of praiſe and thankſgiving to God, for 
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all his mercies. But above all, for that 
aſtoniſhing effect of his love to mankind, 
in ſending his ſon into the world to ſave 
ſinners ; in giving him to die for our ſing, 
raiſing him again from the dead, and 
crowning him with glory and honour. 
Thus we ought to behave ourſelves in 
the houſe of God, in all the ſeveral parts 
of the Ps worſhip, nor ought we to 
think it too hard a burthen to return 
a ſecond time to eyening prayer, and 
ſermon ; we ſhould rather rejoice at our 
going often to the houſe of God to- 
gether. For if we deſpiſe theſe ſolemn 
aſſemblies, we may thereby provoke 
— to viſit us with a famine, not of 

end, or of water, but of hearing the word 
of the Lt 2 0 7 5 
When the public worſhip is ended, 
every one of us ought for ſome time, 
to recollect his thoughts, and renew his 
vows and good reſolutions; and re- 
membering what we have learned, either 
from the word of God, or the ſermon, 
to raiſe in our minds ſuch a ſenſe of 
things as is agreeable thereunto. Maſters 
of families ought alſo to bring their fa, 
milies together to prayer, to the reading 
ſome portions of ſcripture, and of other 
good books; and we ought to edify and 
admoniſh one another, by ſinging of 
pſalms, and ſerious godly diſcourſes. It 
is alſo an act of charity, highly becom- 
ing this day, to vit the ſich, the widows, 
and the fatherleſs in their affiifion, to com- 
fort the afflicted, to reconcile differen- 
ces between neighbours, and to do ſuch 
other acts of love and kindneſs, without 
diſturbing too much our own devotion, 
as may tend to their good ; by which 
2 kindneſs, and love may be pre- 
erved among friends, neighbours, and 
acquaintance. For by ſo doing, we 
ſerve God, and advance the true ends, as 
well as the honour, of religion. 

Thus I have ſhewn what are the par- 
ticular duties of keeping the ſabbath; 
by which we may perceive how gene- 
rally God is diſhonoured on this day; 
the due obſervation whereof, is one 
chief means, that God hath appointed 
to promote and inereaſe religion in the 
world: and the neglect, or prophaning 
of it, is one great occaſion of that for- 
getfulneſs of God, that immorality and 
impiety, which ſo much abounds. For 
if men on thig 'day, do not regard their 
ſouls, and the concerns of religion, when 


they are at leiſure, and not engaged 


about 


* 


about their ordinary affairs; how is it 
to be expected they ſhould have much 
thoughts of religion, when their minds 
are diſtracted with their temporal con- 
cerns, and their bodies fatigued with 
labour? We ought then to think it 
one of the greatelt bleſſings to a nation 
that God gives them his Ebbaths ; and 
thoſe who deſpiſe this day and wiſh it 
was gone, as imagining 1t too great an 
interruption to their affairs, may pro- 
voke God to ſhut them out of his reſt, 
even that reſt, or keeping of the ſabbath, 
which remains for the people of God. 

Loet us then conſider well of how 
much importance our immortal ſouls are. 
For, what ſhall it profit us if we gain 
the whole world, and loſe our own ſouls ? 
Shall we labour all the week for our 
bodies, which are periſhing, and yet 
think it too much to dedicate one day 
in ſeven to the care of our ſouls, that are 
to live for all eternity? Let us confider 
what a miſerable thing it is to be igno- 
rant of our duty in the midft of ſo much 
light and knowledge as we enjoy, and 
which may be eatily acquired by any 
who will ſpend but a few hours once a 
week to learn inſtruction. If we will 
chuſe a wilful ignorance, we may pro- 
voke God to give us up to that darkneſs 
in which ſome delight. But if we will 
hearken to his voice, and apply ourſelves 
to the hearing and learning of his laws, 
he will make us to learn wiſdom in the 
inward part: he will, by the aſſiſtance 
of his grace, ſo open our eyes, that ave 
may behold the wonders of his lau; and 
fo quicken our hearts, that we may run the 
aways of his commandments ; he will guide 
us here with his counſel, and afterwards 
receive us to glory. 
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SERMON XXXI. 
By Bisnor Horkixs. 
The Fifth Commandment. 


Exop. xx. 12. 


Henour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, | 


1 there is nothing wherein the truth 
and power of godlineſs, and the life 
of religion, is more concerned, than in a 
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conſcientious performance of relative dy. 
ties, becauſe they daily occur; fo there 
is no ſubje& more ungrateful to men, than 
to be reminded of theſe duties, and re. 
proved for the negle& of them: how. 
ever, the frequent occaſion we have to 
practiſe them, renders it neceſſary to con- 
ſider how to perform them. 

I begin with the honour and reverence 
that is due from children to their parents, 
Reverence to parents conſiſts in having a 
reſpectful love for, and an awful fear to 
offend them: not ſuch a fear as terrifies, 
for that is a ſlaviſh and tormenting ; but 
an obliging fear, that will create eſteem 
and veneration ; that will engage us to 
obſerve their commands, and refrain from 
whatever is diſpleaſing to them. This 
reverence ſhould be expreſſed in our words 
and actions. Our expreſſions muſt be full 
of reſpe& and honour, giving them ſuch 
titles as their quality and condition re- 
quire; our words, in anſwering them, 
ſhould be few, humble, and ſubmiſſive. 
It is but reaſonable we ſhould give them 
the moſt obliging language, who firſt 
gat and infirudted us to ſpeak. We 
mult alſo reverence them with a decent, 
modeſt, and reſpectful bodily behaviour, 
ſhewing all external ſigns of honour. 
Joſeph, though highly exalted in the 
court of Pharaoh, when he brought his 
ſons to receive the bleſſing of Jacob his 
father, bowed himſelf with his face to the 
earth. All ſour, moroſe, and unſeemly 
looks towards a parent is threatened to 
be ſeverely puniſhed. The eye that mocketh 
at his father, and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, 
the ravens of the valley ſhall pick it out, and 
the young eagles ſhall eat it. 

But as we muſt honour them with re- 
verence, ſo eſpecially with obedience ; 
without which all external reſpect 1s 
mere formality. Children obey your parents 
in all things, for that is well-pleaſing to God. 
We are obliged to pay them both active 


and paſſive obedience. Active, in obſerv- 


ing all their commands, that are not con- 
trary to the laws of God; and paſſive, in 
ſuffering their anger and reſentment, with 
all patience and ſubmiſſion, when they 
require to be performed what is ſinful ; 
rather than to diſobey God. If they 
chaſten and correct us for their own plea- 
ſure, yet we are to reverence them, 
to bear with their infirmities, to con- 
ceal and not expoſe their weakneſs to 
others. And if they are reduced to po- 

verty, 
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verty, we are obliged liberally to aſſiſt 


them, according to our ability ; it being 
a ſin the moſt unnatural, for children that 
can relieve their neceſſitous parents, to 
ſuffer them, who were the cauſe and authors 
of their life, to want a livelihood and 
eomfortable ſubſiſtence. We muſt alſo 
honour our 1 by regarding their 
good inſtructions, and imitating their 
ious examples. My ſon, ſays Solomon, 
eeþ thy father's commandments, and for- 


ſake not the law o thy mother. Until we 


are ſet free by their conſent, we ought 
not to enter into the ſtate of marriage, 
without their knowledge and approba- 


tion. If we ſeriouſly conſider that we 


owe to our parents our lives, education, 
and many other benefits, we ſhould never 
think any thing too much to do for them. 
Oh! the cares, anxious thoughts, and 
perplexing fears, which our parents have 
continually had for our 9 And 
can we ſo return their love and tender- 
neſs, as to deſpiſe their 
come ſtubborn and diſobedient? If we 
have any ingenuity in our nature, or that 
the principles of reaſon and equity are not 
quite extinguiſhed in us, we ſhould re- 
quite the love and ſolicitude which our 
parents have ſhewn us, in the moſt ample 
and acceptable manner that is poſſible. If 
any by diſobedience have brought down 
the grey hairs of their parents with ſorrow 
to the grave, let ſuch ſeriouſly conſider, 
what an unnatural ſin they are guilty of ; 
and fince they cannot beg pardon of their 
parents, let them aſk it of God, the great 
and univerſal Father of all; and beſeech 
him, not to revenge their diſobedience, by 
the undutifulneſs of their own children. 
As to the duty of parents to their chil- 
dren, that reſpects either their temporal 
or ſpiritual good. The former conſiſts in 
protecting and providing for their bodies; 
as the other does for their ſouls, This the 
law of nature requires. In brute beaſts 
there is ſo ſtrong a parental affection, as 
that they will expoſe their lives to the 
greateſt hazard for the preſervation and 
defence of their young. And if the in- 
ſtinct and impulſe of nature is ſo powerful 
in irrational creatures, how much more 
ſhould it prevail on us, who have reaſon 
iven us on purpoſe to perfect nature ? 
Their weakneſs and impotency demand 
from us our care and protection. To how 
many diſeaſes and dangers are their teeble 
infancy expoſed? and their growing child- 


perſons, or be- 
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hood, through want of care and expe- 
rience, daily leads them into many more. 
Parents therefore are to guard and defend 
them from every threatened injury: and 
if it is inhuman for parents to neglect 
the care of their children, much mort 
wicked and diabolical is it to hurt or 
deſtroy them: yet this is the too common 
practice of many wretches, who, to conceal 
their ſhame, either abandon or murder 
their innocent babes. And as parents 
are to protect their children from incident 
evils, 1 


the ſtation in which Providence hath 
placed them: even infidels and heathens 


are taught by the light and law of nature 
to make proviſion for their own, If we 


cannot leave them a ſufficiency to ſubſiſt 
on, we ſhould fix them to ſome buſineſs or 
employ, by which through God's bleſ- 
ſing they may —_— a livelihood. Chil- 
dren are not to 

parents for children. And we ought to 
place them to ſuch buſineſs, as is moſt 
agreeable to their genius and inclination 
otherwiſe they will be uneaſy all their days. 
The duty of parents to their children re- 
lating to ſpirituals, conſiſts in taking care 
of their ſouls, and promoting their eternal 


happineſs. Their firſt concern is to have 


them baptiſed, and admitted members of 
Chriſt's church; and whoever negle&s 
this, is highly culpable, and acts very in- 
juriouſly by their children. They are af- 
terwards to inſtruct, admoniſh, and edu- 
cate them in the knowledge and fear of 
God. Would parents bring them to the 
love of piety and virtue, whit their minds 
are flexible, and before they are filled 
with vanity, the next generation would 
not be ſo debauched in their youth, nor 
obdurate in old age, as is every where 
now too viſible and apparent. Such in- 
ſtructions ſhould be done in an eaſy fa- 
miliar way, by catechifing and inſtructing 
them in the grounds and principles of the 
Chriſtian religion. 

A good example is another duty of pa- 
rents. If we blaſpheme the name of God, 
by ſwearing and curſing, abuſe ourſelves 
or others by riot and intemperance, how 
can we expect our children ſhould revere 
that dreadful name we profane, and love 


that ſobriety and temperance we recom- 


mend, but do not practiſe? What effect 
can words have, when we contradict them 
in our actions? If our children improve 


ian 


o are they to provide neceſſaries 
and conveniencies for them, according to 


ay up for the parents, but 


ne 
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in wickedneſs by our ill examples, what 
will our exhortations and admonitions 
avail, unleſs to reproach ourſelves, and 
encreaſe our own condemnation ? But if 
rents will with tenderneſs and affection 
inſtruct their children in the ways of virtue 
and religion, and confirm them in the 
practice thereof by their own good ex- 
ample, none would behave undutifully, 
or live wickedly, but ſuch as are in their 
nature deplorably vicious. However, if 
neither inſtruction nor good example will 
revail, then correction and diſcipline 
— a neceſſary duty; though to in- 
flict it, may be as uneaſy to the parent as 
the child, Reaſon and not paſſion ſhould 
preſcribe the meaſure of puniſhment. Im- 
moderate correction does not amend and 
reform children, but either exaſperates, 
and makes them more {tubborn, or elſe 
diſpirits and ſtupifies them. Fathers 
ſhould not provoke their children to anger, 
4e they be diſcouraged. But where age 
and decency permit, - the ſeverity of diſ- 
cipline 1s ſometimes neceſſary, if uſed 
with prudence. He that ſpareth the rod, 
hateth his ſon; but be that loveth him, 
chaſtens him betimes, Laſtly, Parents are 
to offer up fervent and earneſt prayers to 
God for their children, beſeeching him 
to own and provide for them, to make 
them heirs of Aon and coheirs with 
Jeſus Chriſt. Lat he would give them 
a convenient portion of temporal good 
things, whereby they may be enabled to 
ſerve him with greater cheerfulneſs ; 
alſo to beſtow on them ſpiritual bleſſings, 
and at laſt to bring them to eternal 
glory. 2 1 Tin 0 
As for ſupreme magiſtrates, their duty 
is to eſtabliſh the true worſhip and ſervice 
of God, to reform all corruptions and 
abuſes, to diſtribute juſtice impartially, 
to maintain the cauſe of the poor and 
oppreſſed, and reitrain the inſolence of 
proud oppreſſors. Governors ought to 
be exemplary for virtue and piety, becauſe 
the eyes of their ſubjects are upon them, 
They ought to fear God above all, to feel; 
his honour and glory, to be prudent in 
their deſigns, faithful in their promiſes, 
wiſe in their counſels, obſervant of the 
laws, careful of their ſubje&s welfare, 
merciful to the poor, kind to the good, 
terrible to the evil, and juſt towards all ; 
ever remembering they ' are men who 
muſt give an account unto God of the 
truſt he hath repoſed in them, The 
: 4 | £ 
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duties of ſubjects towards princes and 
magiſtrates are honour, obedience, and 
prayer to God for them. We muſt ho. 
nour and reverence them in our thoughts 
and words ; ſpeaking what good we 
know, and prudently concealing their 
vices and 1nfirmitiess To publiſh the 
faults of governors. can only tend to 
alienate the affections, and relax the 
obedience of ſubjects. Much more 
wicked is it to falſely calumniate them 
by reviling whiſpers, or ſuſpicious inti- 
mations, and to infinuate into the minds 
of the people ſad fears and apprehenſions 
of dangers; all which makes their ſub- 
jects to deſpiſe, if not hate them. We 
ought to honour them, by contributing 
cheerfully out of our ſubſtance when the 
neceſſities of affairs require it. Obedience 
is another duty we owe them : we are 
commanded to be ſubje# to the higher 
powers, to ſubmit to e ordinance of man 
for the Lord's ſake, whiter it be to the 
king as ſupreme, or unto governors as ſent 
by him, for the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Fervent and earneſt prayers for 
our goyernors is alſo a great duty of 
ſubjects. Let ſupplications, prayers, in- 
terceſſions, and giving thanks be made "24 
all men, eſpecially for kings, and all in 
authority. A. crown is a heavy, though 
glittering ornament, and the welfare of 
thouſands depends on the prudent coun- 
ſels of a prince, The cares and burdens 
of government are weighty and conſtant; 
we ought therefore earneſtly to pray 
that magiſtrates may be endued with ſut- 
kcitent abilities to diſcharge their high 
and important office, to Gad's glory and 
their ſubjects happineſs. | 

The duties of huſbands to their wives 
are to love, provide for, and inſtruct 
them; to act with tenderneſs, reſpect, 
and prudence towards them: love adorns 
all relations, and is the foundation of 
this. Though want of love will not diſ- 
folve the band of marriage, yet it deſtroys 
the comforts of a married ſtate. A wife 
is the chiefeſt object of our love, even 
above parents, children, and friends. We 
mult leave father and mother for our <vije. 
Me muſt love our wvives as ourſelves, be as 
careful and tender of their good as our 
own, and reſent any injury done to them 
the ſame as if offered to us, they two 
being but one fleſh. So that we are to 
love our wives with as much tenderneſs 
and natural affection as we do ourlelves : 
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nay, huſbands muſt love their wives as 
Chriſt did the church, which was better 
than he did his own life, for he ſhed his 
moſt precious blood for her. We are to 
love our wives as Chriſt loved his church, 
by bearing with and-forgiving their weake 
nefſes, by being willing to ſubmit to many 
inconveniencies for their ſakes, by inter- 
poling between them and any danger, and 
by promoting their ſpiritual good and 
benefit. A huſband is to provide for his 
wife, to nouriſh and cheriſh her, to im- 
part to her, according to his ability, what 
her occaſions require. He ought not to 
ſpend in riot and exceſs among lewd and 
wicked companions, what ſhould go to- 
wards her fupport and maintenance. J 
a man provides not for his own 77 e 
hath denied the faith, and is worſe than an 
infidel. As the huſband is the head of the 
wife, ſo is he the fountain of knowledge 
and wiſdom, and therefore ſhould inſtruct, 
adviſe, and direct her in all emergencies, 
eſpecially in her duty to God. 8 
where the wife is bleſſed with greater 
prudence and knowledge than the huſ- 
band, he then ought to ſubmit to her 
advice, though not to her authority; but 
this ſne muſt tender him with all mo- 
deſty, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion. The huſ- 


band is alſo to be tender and mild to his 


wife, and not to torment her by provok- 
ing words or actions. If the wife care- 
ſully perform her duty, ſhe ought to be 
treated with love and kindneſs, to receive 
praiſe and commendation. Her failings 
ſhould be rebuked with meekneſs, and 
ſo as to diſcover more of ſorrow than 
anger. Perpetual quarrels embitter the 
comforts of life, and hinder each from 
performing their reſpective duties. Where 
contention between man and wife reigns, 
buſineſs is neglected, and ruin enſues 
and nothing is regarded but how to 
quarrel and rail at one another. Reſpect 
and honour is due unto the wife, as being 
the weaker veſſel; a huſband is not to be 
obſervant to her humour, for that will 
diſhonour him; nor is ſhe to be a ſlave 
to him, for that would diſhonour her; 
but ſhe ought to be treated as a kind 
and dear companion. Laſtly, A huſband 
muſt manage his authority with prudence, 
not with rigour and violence : the beſt 
way to preſerve his authority is, by diſ- 
eretion, ſobriety, and an exemplary good 
life; this will produce a reverent eſfeem 
and veneration from the wife and family; 
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but a humourſome lightneſs or ſeverity 
will expoſe men to the contempt of both. 
He that will not reverence himſelf, will 
not be revered by others; but where there 
is a mixture of prudence and purity, theſe 
will make a man truly awful, and induce 
the wife and family to eſteem and imi- 
tate him. 

The duties of wives to their huſbands 
are ſubjection and obedience, reſpect and 
reverence, Wives are to ſubmit unto their 
huſbands, as unto the Lord. As the 
church is ſulject to Chriſt, ſo muſt wives 
be ſubjet to their huſbands in every thing. 
T he head of the' woman is the man, for * 
woman is of the man. The man was not 
created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man. Man was prior to the woman 
in the creation, and is therefore ſuperior 
in nature. A woman is not to uſurp au- 
thority over the man, for Adam was firſt 
formed, and then Eve. And the Apoſtle 
directs wiv2s to be diſcreet, chaſte, keepers 
at home, good and obedient to their huſbands. 
Another duty is reſpect and reverence 7 
let the wife reverence her huſband. As he 
is her head and ſuperior by God's ap- 
pointment, ſhe ought to reverenee him 
with fear; not a ſervile and flaviſh, but 
an awful and loving fear. She ſhould 
endeavour to frame her affections and 
outward behaviour agreeable to the in- 
clinations of her huſband ; to rejoice when 
he is pleaſed, to be uneaſy when he is 
offended. She ought to be helpful and 
aſſiſting to him in all things; to his ſoul, 
by promoting religion and piety in him 
to his body, by expreſſing due care and: 
tenderneſs; to his good name, by de- 
fending his reputation from any injurious? 
ſlanders; to his eſtate, by a prudent and 
frugal management of all his domeſtic 
concerns. She is not to diſpoſe of any 
part of his eſtate contrary to his mind 
and conſent ; her proper office being to 
govern the family with induſtry, care, and 
fidelity. She is to be adorned with a 
meek and quiet ſpirit, with ſobriety, 
modeſty, and good works. Her coun- 
tenance, geſture, and words ſhould be 
ſuch, as to expreſs the inward calmneſs 
and ſerenity of her mind. Imperious, 
clamorous, and turbulent women are a 
torment to themſelves and their huſbands. 
There are alſo mutual duties to be per- 
formed by each ; ſuch as Prager pru- 
dence in governing their families, dif. 
creet education of children, mutual love, 

: and 
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and bearing with each other's infirmi- 
tices. - 

The duties of ſervants to maſters are 
obedience, reverential fear, diligence, 
honeſty, and veracity. Their obedience 
is required in all things not contrary to 
the Iaw of God : ſervants obey in all things 
your maſters according to the fleſb. Should 
the commands of maſters be impertinent, 
imperious, or tyrannical, yet ſervants are 
no more exempted from obedience,. than 
maſters ſhall be from puniſhment, for re- 
quiring unreaſonable things. - Servants 
are allo to ſuffer patiently the reproofs 
and corrections of their maſters without 
' anſwering again, or murmuring. A quiet 
filent ſubmiſſion 1s required, even when 
the ſervant hath given no juſt cauſe for 
being rebuked, but that it proceeds from 
the unprovoked rage and paſſion of a 
maſter. The Apoſtle's command is, 
ſervants be ſubject to your own maſters with 
all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but 
alſo to the froward ; if a man for conſcience 
towards God ſuffers wrongfully, and takes 
it patiently, this is praiſe-worthy, and ac- 
aptable to God. But if, when ave are buf- 
feted for our faults we take it patiently, 
what room for glory in this? Indeed of 
all things belonging to the duty of a ſer- 
- vant, this is the moſt difficult, and no- 
thing can ſweeten and make it tolerable 
but a ſenſe of duty, and the expectation 
of a reward from God. Reverential fear 
of maſters is another duty of ſervants, 
who are commanded to be ſulject to their 
maſters with all fear. This fear is to be 
expreſſed in their words and actions: in 
their words, by forbearing all irreverent 
muttering, and indecent expreſſions; by 
giving ſuch reſpectful titles as their place 
and ſtation require; by ſpeaking well of 
them, if they can with truth; or other- 
wiſe to be ſilent, and conceal their infir- 
mities: in their actions, by a madeſt 
and reſpectful behaviour, by obſerving 
their commands, and doing what they 
think will be pleaſing and acceptable to 
them. Diligence is another duty: he is 
not a faithful ſervant who is ſlothful and 


negligent, for if he doth not uſe his 


ſtrength and time in his maſter's ſervice, 
he is a thief, and robs him of ſo much 
advantage. Servants are alſo to be juſt, 
faithful, and honeſt, not to defraud their 
maſters of the leaſt thing, but to ſerve 
them with fidelity and integrity. Many 
have been reduced and. ruined by the 
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unfaithfulneſs and careleſſneſs of ſervants, 
either ſtealing from them, or prodigally 
waſting their properties. 'Truth and ve. 
racity 1s another duty : lying is a fin 
very odious to God, and moſt deteſtable 
to men. Servants arc as the hands and 
eyes of maſters, and ought to report 
nothing but what is true. Lying is the 
effect of cowardice, of a baſe laviſh fear. 
Laſtly, Servants are to ſerve their maſters 
with good-will and ſingleneſs of heart; 
not as men- pleaſers, only with eye-ſer. 
vice, who are no longer diligent than 
their maſters are preſent; but as ſervants 
of Chriſt, doing the will of God from 
the heart. Servants are to have reſpe& 
not ſo much unto men as unto God; 
and to ſerve well, becauſe God hath 
commanded it. Let their ſervice be never 
ſo mean, painful, and laborious, yet if 
they perform it out of conſcience to 
God's command, he eſteems it as done 
to himſelf, and will hereafter bountifully 
reward them. And this is a great en- 
couragement for ſervants to perſevere in 
well-doing. 
As to maſters, their firſt duty is 2 
rudent care in the choice of ſervants. 
his is a concern of great moment, on 


which the comfort and happineſs, or the 


trouble and miſery of a family doth much 
depend. 'The qualifications of a ſervant. 
are, ability to diſcharge the duties of his 
place, an upright conſcience, and piety 
towards God: the laſt is of great im- 
portance though too little regarded ; for 
few inquire Bout their ſervants princi- 
ples in religion, but chuſe them as we 
do bealts of burden, the moſt ſtrong and 
able. But this is very imprudent and 
ſinful. Maſters ſhould never think ſer- 
vants fit for their ſervice, unleſs they 
are careful to worſhip that God whom 
both are bound to ſerve and obey. 
Wicked ſervants will corrupt a whole 
family ; their lewd examples will ſoon 
tempt others to be as bad as themſelves. 
To this may be imputed that general 


profaneneſs ſo prevalent in moſt families, 


eſpecially where there are numerous ſer- 
vants. Children by converſing with ſuch, 


here imbibe the firſt rudiments of vice; 


learn the firſt ſyllables of oaths, curſes, 


and obſcenity ; and who, for their eaſy 


docility and ready aptneſs therein, are ap- 
plauded by theſe impious wretches. Such 
ſervants are the peſts of mankind, as they 


eorrupt thoſe in their youth, who may 
k | _ afterwards. 
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afterwards have an influence on the ſtate 
and commonwealth, and thereby render 
them a ſhame to their families, and a 
curſe to the kingdom. For where ſer- 
vants are wicked, children are more in- 
fluenced by their flattery and examples, 
than the authority and command 4 pa- 
rents. It is therefore the wiſdom and 
concern of maſters to chuſe ſuch ſervants 
as know their duty, and make conſcience 
of 8 it, in whoſe integrity and 
fidelity they may repoſe themſelves in 
ſafety. Another duty of maſters is, to 
govern their ſervants with prudence, and 
to make a reaſonable proviſion for them. 
A maſter's demeanor ſhould be grave and 
awful, and his very countenance beget 
reverence. If a maſter's behaviour is 
mean and indiſcreet, ſervants will grow 
familiar and contemptuous oer that 


maſters are to command wit 3 or 


to give ill and reviling language, for that 
will diſcourage ſervants, and make them 
hate their place; but there ſnould be ſuch 
a mixture of mildneſs with gravity, of 
love with authority, as that 14 ſervants 
ſnould be both compelled and inclined 
to obedience. Power may force ſub- 
miſſion, but only reaſon and gravity can 
render maſters venerable. The commands 
of maſters ſhould be lawful, for ſervants 
have a ſupreme lord and maſter in hea- 
ven whom they muſt fear and obey. A 
ſervant is obliged to work, but not to 
lye, ſteal, or cheat for a maſter ; they 
mult obey God rather than men. As to 
correction, prudence mult be the mea- 
ſure of what is fit, according to their 
age, temper; and the nature of the of- 
fence. It ſhould be inflited for refor- 
mation and amendment, and not out of 
paſſion and revenge : reproof is generally 
the beſt diſcipline. 

Another duty of a maſter is, to provide 
for the bodies and ſouls of ſervants. He 
is obliged to ſupply them with all things 
neceſſary. Maſters are to give unto their 
ſervants what ts juſt and equal. To de- 
tain from them the reward of their labour 
as covenanted or agreed for, is a crying 
and provoking ſin. The care of their 
fouls is alſo the maſter's concern. For 


he is prieſt and prophet in his own houſe, 


as well as lord and king. He is to in- 
itru&t his family in 8 inform 
their ignorance, excite them to ſerve 
God, to pray with and for them, to di- 
rect chem ig the way te heaven, and, 
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above all, to ſet before them a holy, 


ious example. Maſters ſhould remem- 

er, that as their ſervants have immortal 
ſouls, ſo God hath entruſted the care 
thereof to them. Maſters ſhould inſtruc 
the ignorant, reduce the erroneous, re- 
buke the diſobedient, diſcard the incor- 
rigible and audacious, and more eſpecially 
require their ſervants religiouſly to obſerve 
the Lord's day, in the — obſervance of 
which a great part of the life of religion 
conſiſts.— Thus have I conſidered the 
mutual duties of theſe ſeveral relations 
and it 18 neceſſary to obſerve, as a general 
rule, that if one party omits to diſcharge . 
his duty, this is no excuſe for the other. 
Should a father be careleſs and cruel, yet 
the child's duty {till remains; ſhould a 
maſter be tyrannical and ſevere, yet a 
ſervant is to reverence, fear, and obey. 
him ; and fo of other relations. 

To the precept in this commandment, 
honour thy father and mother, is added 
as a motive and encouragement, the pro- 
miſe of long life. Indeed this promiſe 
was made to the Jews, and concerned the 
land of Canaan, which was a type of 
our enjoying the felicity of heaven as a 
reward for our obſerving the laws of 
God. For as the Apoſtle ſays, godlineſs 
is profitable unto all things, having the pro- 
myſer of this life, and that which ts 10 come. 

e that defires to live, and loveth many 
days, let him depart from evil and do good. 
But in all promiſes of temporal bleſſings 
a condition is implied, that they ſhall TE 
be fulfilled, if tbey promote our eternal 
happineſs ; and therefore God doth often 
in mercy abridge this promiſe by taking 
us from the world, leſt it ſhould take us 
from him. 
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S'ERMON XXXII. 
By Dr. LuzTox. 
The Sixth Commandment. 


ExoD. xXx. 13. 
Thou ſhalt not kill, | 
* natural impreſſions and obligations 


of moral duty, which immediately 
relate te the preſervation of human life, 


are ' 


are ſuch ſtrong guards to ſecure it, that 
nothing ſurely but a very powerful temp- 
tation can ever break tlirough them. 
Other ſins more eaſily prevail over us, 
becauſe they are agreeable and pleaſing 
to our corrupt inclinations; but, cor- 
tupted as our nature is, there is ſome- 
thing ſo ſhocking in the fin of murder, 
that a mat mult offer the utmoſt violence 
to His own natural diſpoſition before he 
can prevail with himſelf to deſtroy his 
own or his neighbour's life. And leſt 
any thing ſhould be wanting to render 
theſe ſtrong bonds of duty ſtill more in- 
violable, Cod hath been pleaſed to con- 
firm and enforce the voice of nature by 
this expreſs revealed law, Thou ſhalt not 
kill, In diſcourſing on theſe words, it 
will be neceſſary to adjuſt the latitude 
and extent of the commandment, and 
then to repreſent the guilt and danger 
which men incur by tranſgreſſing it. 

As there are ſome inſtances of murder 
vrhich are not univerſally allowed to be 
ſuch, but are often palliated under various 
pretences and falſe colours of vindication; 
ſo there are ſome caſes whereii one may 
violently take away the life of another 
without violating this command. The 
lawfulneſs of this, in the caſe of ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, is ſo certain and obvious, that 
it can ſcarce admit of any miſtake, fo long 
as this neceſſary caution is obſerved, that 
a man ſhould not on every little ſuſpicion 
or appearance of danger preſently invade 
his neighbour's life, though he may in- 
nocently do it ; but only when the danger 
is ſo manifeſt that he muſt unavoidab 
either give or receive the fatal ſtroke. 


The lawfulneſs of war, on ſome occaſions 


and under certain reſtrictions, is alſo 
Prue warranted by the authority of 
oly ſcripture, as well as by the nature 
and 2 of things, the ſituation and 
eircumſtances of human affairs; it bei 
often impoſſible for ſtates and kingdoms 
to ſupport their juſt rights, or even pre- 
ſerve themſelves or their allies from utter 
ruin, by any other means than war. Ma- 
giſtrates are likewiſe inveſted with a juſt 
authority to inflict capital puniſhments on 
offenders, by cutting off the corrupted 
members & the body politic, for the 
reſervation and benefit of the whole 
ociety. The innocence of that perſon 
alfo is abundantly ctear, who, through 
Ignorance or unavoidable accidents, de- 


prives another of life. For an action 
15 
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which has no foundation in the will and 
intention of the agent, is not properly a 
moral action, and conſequently cannot be 
criminal. And therefore under the Mo. 
ſaical diſpenſation there was a ſanctuary 
provided by divine appointment for every 
one who was ſo innocently unfortunate 
as to kill tis neighbour ignorantly and 
at unawares, leſt the avenger of blood 
ſhould purſue and ſlay him before his in- 
nocence could be ſufficiently cleared. G0 
that whoever knowingly and deſignedih, 
(but not 1gnorantly or accidentally,) with. 
out any neceſſity, ariſing from any im- 
minent and unavoidable danger of his 
own deſtruction, does take away or in- 
vade his neighbour's life, 1s guilty of the 
fin forbidden in this commandment, 
And this imputation of murder properly 
falls on Wm who thus deprive their 
neighbour of life, either by open aſſault 
and violence, by ftratagem and ſecret 
contrivance, by ſhedding his blood them- 
ſelves, or engaging others to embrue their 
hands in the murder; either by acting 
as principals or acceſſaries, by command 
or perſuaſion, by threatening or encourage- 
ment, by direct concert and conſultation, 
or by ſuggeſtion ; either by bearing falſe 
witneſs againſt him themſelves, or by ſub- 
orning others; or by any inſtruments, 
means, or methods, which are not al- 
lowed by divine authority. 

And from hence it likewiſe follows, 
that every perſon who knowingly and. 
wilfully deſtroys his own life, is guilty of 
murder. For he has no authority to 
become the inſtrument or cauſe of his 
own death. We are not the proprietors 
of our lives, and therefore may not diſ- 
pole of them at pleaſure. God who 
gave them hath the only right to take 
them away; ſo that whoever offers vio- 
lence to his own life, manifeſtly invades 
the prerogative, and uſurps the right and 
authority of God. Duels alſo are direct 
violations of this commandment; being 
to be ranked in the number of thoſe 
violent attempts on human life, which are 
not allowed by divine authority; and 
therefore the guilt of murder is charge - 
able on thoſe who engage in them. The 
liberty allowed to a private man of de- 
ſtroying his neighbour's life, is both by 
natural and revealed law ſolely confined 
to the caſe of ſelf.preſervation; but that 
plea is utterly foreign to the condition 
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gives or accepts a challenge. And he adds 
to fin of making an unneceſlary attempt 
on his neighbour's life, by needleſs throw- 
ing himſelf into the utmoſt dauger of loſ- 
ing his own. Nor can mutual conſent 
and permiſſion excuſe or be any juſt vin- 
dication of ſuch men as thas expoſe their 
lives; becauſe God being the ſole pro- 
rietor, the abſolute lord of every man's 
fie, no one has any right to diſpoſe of 
or determine the duration of it, nor to 
transfer the diſpoſal of it to another. 
Laſtly, This commandment extends not 
only to our actions, but to our words, to 
the ſecret intentions and affections of our 
hearts. Our bleſſed Saviour expreſsly 
applies it to the ſeveral degrees, and va- 
rious effects of cauſeleſs anger, breakin 
forth into bitter, reproachful language; 
and the Apoſtle tells us, that hatred is 
murder, and inconſiſtent with the hopes 
of heaven. I hoſoe ver hateth his bro!her 
is a murtherer ; and ye know that uo mur- 
therer hath eternal life abiding in bim. 
Having thus conſidered the latitude and 
extent of the commandment, I proceed 
To repreſent the guilt and danger 
which men incur by tranſgreſſing ic. 
If the meaſure of this tranigrefſiion is 
taken, either from the indignity thereby 
offered unto God, or from the injury 
done to man, from the puniſhments ex- 
preſsly denounced againſt it, or from the 
anguiſh and horror which it is apt to 
leave on the mind, we ſhall find abundant 
reaſon to aſſign it a place amongſt the 
moſt heinous crying fins. The firſt in- 
ſtance of murder in the world was cloſe- 
ly followed with perplexity, oppreſſion of 
ſpirit, and intolerable deſpair. My pruni/h- 
ment (ſaid Cain, the abandoned fugitive) 
is greater than I can bear; or rather, my 
iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. 
Every one that findeth me ſball flay me. 
It was a diſmal, but natural-apprehen- 
ſion, which his guilt ſuggeſted to his 
thoughts, that the whole creation muſt 
be alarmed on the occaſion, and ſtand 
ready to execute vengeance on him. 
And that weight of confuſion, which na- 
tural conſcience lays on ſuch ſinners, 
muſt be vaſtly encreaſed by the ſevere 
expreſſions of God's indignation againſt 
them. The Lord abhors the blood-thir/ty. 
Atonements and means of ſatisfaction 
were by divine inſtitution provided for 
the ſins of the people in ſeveral other 
inſtances of a very high and provoking 
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nature; but God hath expreſsly forbid 


ſhewing mercy and compaſſion to a mur- 
therer, or. taking any ſatis faction for his 
life. F any man hate his neighbour, and 
mite bim mortally that he die, thine eye 
ſhall not pity him, Ye hall take no ſatiſ- 


faction for the life of a murtherer, but he 


/>all ſurely be put ta death. Not the cities 
of refuge, nor the holy altar of God, (a 
ſanctuary the moſt ſacred and inviolable,) 
could exempt ſuch an unpardonable of- 
fender from punithment; if a man come 
Freſamptuouſiy upon his neighbour to ſlay 

im with guile, thou jhalt take him from 
mine altar that he may die. And when 
the irreverſible ſentence of death is pro- 
nounced on him, the reaſon given is, that 
in the image of God made he man, 
Contempt of God is the great aggrava- 
tion of fin, which in this of murder is 
aggravated to a fingular height. Not 
ſatisfied with defving iis laws, and aſ- 
ſuming his dominion, they inſult his very 
being, by defacing and deſtroying the 
only image of himſelf, which he hath 
impreſſed on the viſible world. The in- 
jury done to man, is alſo very notorious; 
for other injuries may be repaired, or 
admit of ivme compenſation, but this is 
utterly irreparable. Other injuries may 
rob a man of his eſtate, reputation, or 
ſome particular advantages ;, but this 
ſummary of miſchief deprives him all at 
once of every temporal benefit and ſatiſ- 
faction: nay, it may prove fatal to the 
ſufferer's ſoul, as well as body, and at 
once involve him in the firſt and ſecond 
death, by depriving him of that ſpace to 
repent, which might have been neceſſar 
to his eternal ſalvation. Or ſhould the 
injury not follow the ſufferer in a future 
ſtate, and preſs him down into everlafling 
deſtruction, as not happening to him waen 
in an impenitent ſtate ; yet it muſt be an 
heavy weight to him, even in reſpect to 
his view of that eternity into which he is 
ſo ſuddenly ſent. 

For who can bear the thoughts of be- 
ing haſtily diſpatched into the other 
world? Who is not exceedingly deſirous 
of going down to the grave in peace and 
quiet? Even the beit of men would be 
glad of a few leiſure minutes at the laſt, 
deliberately to review and lament their 
paſt defects and miſcarriages; would be 

lad of a little calm and undiſturbed 
3 of time, iu the concluſion of their 
lives, to adorn their fouls, and prepare 
P them 
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them for their immediate appearance 
before the glorious and unſpotted pre- 
ſence of God. How dreadful then mult 
that injury be, which deprives men of 
circumſtances ſo advantageous and de- 
ſirable? Such is the guilt and danger 
attending the tranſgreſſing of this com- 
mandment, in the firſt inſtance of it, as 
ſignifying wilful murder, or offering un- 
lawful violence to our neighbour's life. 


I ſhall next conſider the reaſons of the 


guilt and danger of thoſe perſons who 
deſtroy their own lives. That they are 
tranſgreſſing againſt this commandment 
has been already proved; it will there- 
fore be needleſs to ſhew, that they are 
involved in the guilt, and obnoxious to 
the puniſhment of murder in general; 
but they expoſe themſelves in a particu- 
lar manner to the greater condemnation, 
by ſome ſingular ſentiments and diſpoſi- 
tions, which are commonly the founda- 
tion of this unnatural crime. For in— 
ſtance, if men deſtroy themſelves, to 
avoid preſent ſufferings, do they not ta- 
citly declare, that God ſhall not act by 
them as he pleaſeth; that they will reſo- 
lutely break through what he hath deter- 
mined and eſtabliſhed; that they will 
not be confined to ſuch circumſtances as 
he hath allotted them; but will wreſt 
their lives out of his hands, and not ſuffer 
him to prolong them beyond the limits 
of their own pleaſure ? And if this is the 
ſecret language of their hearts, what can 
be expected, but that God ſhould execute 
the ſeverity of his wrath upon them ? 
Or if pride, envy, and ambition do ſo 
govern their minds, as that in the abun- 
dance of their arrogance and reſentment 
they will violently remove themſclves out 
of the world, perhaps becauſe they are 
not advanced to a more advantageous 
ſitua ion in it; what can they reaſonably 
expect or imagine, but to feel the weight 
of Solomon's Gblervation, Pride goeth be- 
fore deſtruction, and an haughty ſpirit before 
a fall? a fall into eternal as well as tem- 
poral deſtruction. For what foundation 
can there be of hope that God will for- 
give a flagrant ſin, without the ſinner re- 
pentech? and how can a man truly re- 
pent of a fin, in the very commiſtion of 
which he dies? There are ſome other 
ſins beſices that of offering direct vio- 
lence to a man's life, which have been 
uſually eſteemed branches of ſelf- murder; 
as intemperance, or the indulgence of any 


Serm. XXXII. 
other vice, which impairs the health and 
deſtroys the life. 

As to the guilt and danger of engaging 
in duels, theſe being manifeſt inflances of 
wilful murder, fuch perſons expoſe them. 
ſelves to the ſeverities of God's indigna. 
tion denounced againſt it. "Thoſe who 
die in ſuch engagements go into the 
other world, not only void of chatity, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to their tu. 
ture happineſs, but glowing hot with 
wrath and fury. And when ſuch pal 
ſions have the laſt poſſeſſion of their ſoul:, 
what ſociety of ſpirits can they be quali. 
hed for to hve with to all eternity? Or 
ſhould they not immediately periſh in the 
conilict, yet is their guilt the ſame in the 
ſight of God, the ſearcher of hearts, who 
judges of men's wicked attempts, not by 
the ſucceſs or event of them, but by the 
deſigns and intentions from which they 
proceed. And dare a man hazard etct- 
nal and unſpeakable miſery, for the ſake 
of reſenting an affront, or redreſſing an 
injury, how great ſoever? Is it a rational 
conduct, only to avoid a groundleſs impu- 
tation of cowardice, for a man to run ſuch 
hazard to teſtify his falſe courage, by in- 
ſulting the Lord of heaven and earth, and 
ſpending the laſt efforts of his ſtrength and 
life in an act of defiance and rebellion 
againſt him that gave them ? For ſuppoſ- 
ing duels the only poſſible means of re- 
dreſſing ſome kinds of injury, it would 
not from thence foliow, that recourle 
ſhould be had thereto, by thoſe who call 
wemfelves chriſtians, and acknowledge 
the divine authority of the holy ſcrip:ures, 
which enjoin us not to averge ourſelves, 
but rather give place unto wrath; for, 
faith the Lord, vengeance is mine. It the 
world hath advanced ſome miſtaken no- 
tions, in direct oppoſition to God and the 
goſpel, can thoſe who eſpoule and are 
influenced by them be properly number- 
ed amongſt the ſervants of Chriſt? Every 
man who profeſleth the goſpel is obliged 
to an inviolable exerciſe of patience, meck- 
neſs, and forbearance, under the various 
circumſtances and occurrences of life, in 
imitation of our Lord and Saviour. How 
inconſiſtent then is it, for a chriſtian to be 
governed by ſuch falſe notions of honour, 
as are directly contrary to the fundamen- 
tal rules of his duty ? 

Whoever faithfully and conſtantly ad- 
heres to virtue and the poſitive commands 
of God, deſpiſing every imputation and 
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reflection levelled againſt him, gives a 
much ſtronger evidence of true greatneſs 
and generoſity of mind, than thoſe who 
relinquiſh their duty to avoid that uneaſt- 
neſs which ſuch treatment occaſions. 
Every great mind will make favourable 


allowances for little infirmities and heats 


of paſſion, which are the unhappineſs 
of human nature, and too apt to ariſe 
amongſt deareſt friends; nor is he leſs 
inclined to make all lawful ſatisfaction for 
any injury he hath inadvertently offered 
his neighbour. Lo fear men more than 
God is the moſt diſhonourable miſappli- 
cation and degeneracy of fear. To be 
deterred from obedience by the uneaſy 
apprehenſion of being cenſured for the 
faithful diſcharge of it; or to be laughed 
and frighted out of our duty, are certain 
indications of a weak, little, and baſe 
ſpirit, which for want of ability to ſupport 
itſelf, readily gives up the moſt excellent 
ornaments and accompliſhments, when 
any attempt is made on them. Thoſe 
therefore who engage in duels, from fear 
of ſuffering ſome ſeeming calumnies and 
reproaches, do at once forfeit all juſt pre- 
tenſions to true honour and generoſity of 
mind, all claim and title to eternal ſalva- 
tion. 

Laſtly, We muſt take diligent heed not 
to tranſgreſs this commandment, by the 
intentions and affections of our heart, 
though no actual violence is committed. 
Thoſe who have not ſufficient degrees of 
natural courage, or want favourable op- 
portunities actually to defile their hands 
with blood, may yet ſacrifice their neigh- 
bour in their ſecret thoughts and wiſhes, 
and indulge their imagination in the view 
of thoſe mortal wounds they dare not 
give; and men, who are afraid to handle 
the inſtruments of death, may ſhoot out 
their arrows, even bitter words, and pierce 
the ſouls of their brethren, with the ex- 
preſſions of cruelty, malice, and contempt. 
But the chriſtian law is, that awhoſcever 
is angry with his brother without a cauſe, 
ſhall be in danger of the judgment; and who- 
feever ſhall ſay to his brother, Racha, ſhall 
be in danger of the council; but whoever 


Hall ſay, thou fool, ſhall be in danger of 
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hell-fire. And this demonſtrates the ex- 
cellence of the goſpel of Chriſt, that as 
moral duty 1s therein raiſed to the moſt 
elevated height of perfection, ſo more eſ- 
pecially does it recommend and promote 
the exerciſe of univerſal charity and be- 
nevolence, by an abſolute prohibition of 
all ſtrife, variance, clamour, evil ſpeak- 
ing, wrath, hatred, envy, and malice 
for theſe every diſciple of Chriſt has ſo- 
lemnly renounced, and whoever indulges 
them diſhonours the profeſſion, and for- 
feits the goſpel privileges, 

Let then the uſe and application of this 
diſcourſe be, that the heinouſneſe of the 
fin of murder ſhould raiſe in us a propor- 
tionable abhorrence of it, and the utmoſt 
eſteem and defire of thoſe qualities and 
practices which are moſt directly oppo- 
ſite thereto; that we ſhould not only have 
the tendereſt regard to the preſervation 
of our neighbour's life, but to the com- 
forts and conveniences of it ; that inſtead 
of violence and injury, we ſhould abound 
in acts of beneficence ; that anger ſhould 
be prevented by habitual meekneſs; ma- 
lice by loving-kindneſs and compaſſion 
revenge by conſtant endearments; and 


hatred -by complacency and delight. So 


ſhall we fully anſwer the end of the com- 
mandment; and being thus heavenly in 
our diſpoſitions here, we cannot fail of 
obtaining an inheritance in thoſe man- 
ſions of everlaſting peace, love, and joy, 
where our Saviour is gone to prepare a 
place for us. 

Let the confideration of what has been 
ſaid poſſeſs our minds with the greateſt 
horror and abomination of this fin of mur- 
der; and make us extremely watchful of 
ourſelves, that we never fall into it, but 
keep at the fartheſt diſtance, and tremble 
at the leaſt approaches towards any de- 
gree or inſtance of it. Let us pray for 
and endeavour to obtain an humble, meek, 
and charitable temper ; more eſpecially, 
for the continual aſſiſtance of God's grace, 
which can alone prevent, preſerve, and 
reſtrain us from this, or any other the 
moſt enormous tranſgreſſion. Which God 
of his infinite mercy grant, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord, 
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SERMON XXXIII. 


By BIsnor Bux NET. 


The ſeventh Commandment. 


Exop. xx. 14. 
Thou ſhalt not commit adultery. 


A this was one of the ten command- 
ments ſpoken by God himſelf, ſo the 
puniſhment of it under the Jewiſh law, 
was likewiſe appointed by God ; and the 
man that committeth adultery with his neigh- 
Bourg wiſe, the adulterer and the adultreſs 
ſhall be put to death. But though in the 
New Teſtament there are no laws of this 
nature, againſt this or any other fin, yet 
there are much more terrible denuncia- 
tions made of the judgments of God a- 
gainſt it: for, as the author of our bleſſ- 
. ed religion was, in his own perſon, holy, 
harmleſs, and undefiled, ſo he has moit 
ſtrictly charged us to be pure and holy in 
all manner of converſation, as he who called 
us was holy ; without which we are aſſur- 
ed, we ſhall not ſee the Lord; and the awrath 
of Gad is revealed from heaven againſt all 
ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs. 
One part of the judgment of God a- 
gainſt thoſe who live not anſwerably to 
their holy profeſſion 1s, that God gives 
them up to uncleanneſs, and to vile affeti- 
os; and fo odious were all the ſins of the 
fleſh to the holy apoſtles, that they charg- 
ed the firſt chriſtians 20 to keep company 
with any man that was called a brother, 
that is, a chriſtian, he was a'fornicator, 
a covetous man, an idolater, a railer, a 
adrunkard, or an extortioner, and with 
ſuch an one no not to eat. St. Paul alſo 
warns us ot to deceive ourſelves ; for nei- 
ther fornicators,- adulterers, thieves, covet- 
ous men, drunkards, revilers, nor extortion- 
ers, ſhall inherit the kingdom of God. And 
reckoning up the works of the fleſh, he 
begins at adultery, fornication, and un- 
cleanneſs ; and concludes, that they who 
do ſuch things, ſhall not inherit the kingdom 
of God ; and that therefore, they that are 
Chri/?*s, that is, true chriſtians, have cruci- 
fied the fleſh with the affetions and luſts."? 
The ſame apoſtle does alſo moft earneſtly 
charge the Epheſians in theſe words ; 
but fornication, and all uncleanneſs, or co- 
evetouſneſs, let it not be once named among ſt 
you, as becomes ſaints. And to avoid all 
approaches to it, he charges them to ab- 
IQ 
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ing, which are not convenient. By which 


is meant all ſteps towards impurity, lewd 


jeſts, and indecent diſcourſes ; to which 
he adds, for this you know, that no whore. 
monger, nor unclean perſon, nor covetous 
man, who is an idolater, hath any inherit. 
ance in the kingdom of Chriſt, or of God. 
And becauſe there were in thoſe days, as 
well as in this corrupted age, ſome who 
made light of this fin, and perhaps ſcoffed 
at the judgments of God, which were de. 
clared againſt it; he ſays of theſe, Jer xo 
man deceive you with vain words, for be- 
cauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God 
upon the children of diſobedience ; be not ye 
therefore partakers with them 'The ſame 
things are repeated by him in his Epiſtle 
tothe Coloſſians; and in his Second Epiſtle 
to the Theſſalonians he tells them, that as 
it was he will of God, that they ſhould ab- 
ftain from fornication, ſo it was alſo the 
great means of preſerving themſelves 
pure, even their ſanctification; and that, 
though the worſhip of idolaters was com- 
monly defiled with great licentiouſneſs, 
and many diſorders of this ſort, yet God 
had called Chriſtians not to uncleanneſs, but 
to holineſs. And in the viſions of St. John, 
whoremongers are in two different places 
reckoned among thoſe that are Hut out 
of the New Jeruſalem, and who ſhall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire 

and brimſtone, which is the ſecond death. 
Nor did our Saviour only condemn acts 
of uncleanneſs, but he being the author 
of a religion deſigned for the cleanſing 
of our hearts, has carried the precept fur- 
ther in theſe words; ye have heard that it 
hath been ſaid by them of old time, thou 
ſhalt nat commit. adultery ; but I Jay unto 
you, that whoſoever looketh on a woman to 
luſt after her, hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart. In this he ſtrikes 
at the root of fin, which is in the heart; 
for when luſt is once conceived there, it 
bringeth forth fin ; and of this fin it may 
more particularly be ſaid, that when it is 
finiſhed it bringeth forth death. For So- 
lomon, whoſe heart was corrupted by 
thoſe impure deſires, tells us, from ſad 
experience, that he who is enticed by a 
harlot, goeth after her as an ox to tht 
Slaughter, as a fool to the correction of the 
ſtacks ; till a dart ftrike through his 3 
and as a bird haſteth to the ſnare, and 
knows not that it is for his life; and he con- 
cludes, her houſe is the way to hell, going 
| AW 
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down. to the chambers of death. Now, though 


there may ſeem to be an extreme ſeverity 


in our Saviour's charging impure looks 


and defires with the fin of adultery; yet 
this, inſtead of making the yoke of the 
commandment heavier, makes it really 
lighter; it being much harder for us to 
maintain our purity, if we let our eyes 
and deſires wander after forbidden objects, 
than it will be to flop the firſt motions to 
fin; and with holy Job, to make à cove- 
nant with our eyes, and upon that to ſay, 
ewby then ſhould 1 think upon a maid? St. 
Paul alſo uſeth this argument to perſuade 
us to purity, that he body is made not for. 
Mraication, but for the Lord; that we are 
all one body in Chriſt, and therefore, that 
our bodies are the members of Chritt ; 
that by this ſin, thoſe bodies that are ſanc- 
tified, come to be defiled, and that our 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, wwhich 
is in us: and elſewhere he ſays, that 7 
any man defile the temple of God, him ſhall 
Cod deſtroy, for the temple of God is boly, 
which temple we are. Now if it would 
ive us horror to ſee the houſe of God 
Gefiled, by putting unclean beaſts 1n it; 
or which is worſe, if we ſaw the churches 
proſtituted by making them public places 
of lewdneſs and vice, we ought, accord- 
ing to St. Paul's reaſoning, to eſteem it 
a much more heinous thing, if theſe living 
temples of God ſhould be thus prophaned. 
From hence we ſee, that if we believe 
the holy ſcriptures, and take the New Teſ- 
tament to be the rule of our life, nothing 
can be more clear and expreſs, than that 
theſe fins are ſo odious to God, that no 
man who lives in them, can have any part 
er portion in the mercies of God, but that 
he is of the number of thoſe workers of 
iniquity that are to be caſt out into outer 
darkneſs, where there is weeping, wailing, 
and gnaſhing of teeth for ever. Theſe laws 
are ſet us by a holy God, who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, for only the 
pure in heart and life ſhall ſee him, Nor 
can the ſpotleſs Lamb of God ſuffer any to 
follow him, who with the ſwine love to 
wallow in this defilement. If we think 
theſe precepts hard, and theſe threatenings 
terrible, this is only for want of due con- 
ſideration. We muſt then govern our- 
ſelves according to the doQrine of Chriſt, 
or renounce our chriſtianity, if we would 
rather gratify our impure appetites and 
deſires, than keep our bodies thus pure 
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and holy ; there is no reconciling this to 
our holy faith, we cannot be both the 
members of Chriſt, and the members of 
a harlot. We muſt not therefore flatter 
ourſelves with falſe notions, as if theſe 
were only dreadful words given out to 
fright us ; they are true, or all chriſtianity 
is only a cunningly-deviſed fable. For 
there are no parts of the whole New Teſta- 
ment more plain and expreſs, and leſs liable 
to any doubtful meaning, than theſe which 
have been now delivered; and therefore, 
if we believe that God has revealed his 
goſpel, as the only means by which we 
can fly from the wrath which is to come, 
when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the 87/per of our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, who ſpall be puniſhed 
with everlaſting deſtruftion, from the pre- 


if ſence of the Lord and from the glory of his 


power ; then we mult be very diligent 
and ſedulous to obey theſe precepts, that 
Jo cleanſing ourſelves from all filthineſs of the 
fleſh and ſpirit, we may eee holineſs in 
the fear of God, and glorify him in our bodies 
and in our ſpirits, which are God's, 

And beſides all that hath been ſaid of 
the wrath and judgments of God againſt 
theſe fins, if we will but conſider the ſtate 
and order of this world, and our temporal 
and eternal intereſt, we ſhall ſee many 
other reaſons concurring to enforce the 
obſervance of theſe commandments, and 
obliging us to acknowledge, that they are 
holy, juſt, and good. As for married 
perſons, they have mutually given their 
faith to one another, by a ſolemn vow and 
oath made in the preſence of God; ſo that 
in this fin both perjury and impurity meet 
together in the ſame action. The mar- 

ried man that lets his heart wander after 
other objects, neglects his own houſe, 

loaths his wife, and hates his children. 

Conſider, you huſbands, what you do, in 

the words of Solomon, 14% you give your 

honour unto others, and your years unto the 

cruel : left ſtrangers be filled with your wealth, 

and your labours be in the houſe of a ftranger ; 

and you meurn at laſt, when your fleſh and 

your body are conſumed. When you have 
nothing left but poverty and ſhame, rot- 

tenneſs, or loathſome painful diſeaſes, 

together with a guilty conſcience ; more 

exhauſted with the horrors of a vicious life, 

than the body that 1 perhaps disfigured, or, 
at 
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at leaſt, violently tormented with the rem- 
nants of thoſe looſe and unruly apperites. 
Follow therefore the advice of the wiſe 
man, Drink waters of thy own ciſtern, and 
running waters out of thine own well, (a 
figure of ſpeech importing a man's oY 
happily with his own wife, ) let them be only 
thine own and not ſtrangers with thee ; let 
thy fountain be bleſſed, and rejoice with the 
ewife of thy youth, and be thou raviſhed al- 
ways with her love. And why wilt thou, 
my foul, be raviſbed with a woman ? For 
the ways of man are before the Lord, and 
he pondereth all his goings. Let us not 
flatter ourſelves with this, that our fins 
are ſecret, and no eyes ſee them ; nor yet 
wait for the twilight, and becauſe we have 
diſguiſed our face ſay, no eye ſhall ſee me; 
but we ſhould remember, that God com- 
paſſes our paths, and is acquainted with all 


our ways, and beſets us before and behind: * 


and though we may fooliſhly ſay, /urely the 
darkneſs ſball cover me, yet even the night 
ſhall be light about us; yea the darkneſs hideth 
not from him, but the night ſpineth as the 
day ; the darkneſs and the light are both alike 
to him. Alas! all theſe ſtolen pleaſures 
that are now ſo ſweet, when our 1niquities 
ſhall compaſs us about, and make us poſſeſs 
many weariſome days and nights; when, 
between a waſting body and a guilty mind, 
a ruined fortune and a broken family, we 
feel the arrows of the Almighty piercing 
us, and the poiſon of them drinking up 
our ſpirits; when our fins have left us 
nothing in the decays of nature, but ſhame 
and infection, tribulation and anguith ; 
then, even when perhaps it is too late, 
we ſhall think of crying unto God, and 
repenting of our fins, after they have left 
us and not we them; and forſaking them 
only, as not being able to live any longer 

in them. 
O fooliſh people and unwiſe ! Why will 
ou not in time conſider what ſhall be the 
end of all theſe things? Ye adultereſſes, 
that, againſt the decencies of your nature, 
and that modeſty which is the peculiar or- 
nament of your ſex, forget the vows of 
marriage, and your covenant with God; 
conſider what you loſe when you caſt off 
your innocence, and make yourſelves the 
reproach of your huſbands, to whom you 
ſhould be a crown ; how you draw infamy 
on your children, by intermixing a ſpu- 
rious and uncertain brood ; how you rob 
your huſbands of their honour, your chil- 
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dren of their fame, and yourſelves of your 
reputation and credit; how you diſiolve 
the tie of marriage, and the affection of 
a married ſtate ; how by an indecent and 
unchaſte deportment, you raiſe terrible 
diſquiets and uneaſineſs in the minds of 
your huſbands, for jealouſy is the rage of a 
man, It provokes a revenge that often 
cannot be appeaſed but with blood, either 
that of the injured huſband, or the object 
of his jealouſy ; and the guilt of ſuch blood 
lies chiefly on the woman, whoſe unchaſte 
deportment has kindled the furious paſſion, 
Your fin is often robbery, as well as adul- 
tery and perjury, when the child of one 
man inherits the eſtate of the other on 
whom he 1s impoſed, and who carries 
away either the whole, or at leaſt his ſhare 
in an inheritance, that of right belongs 
to others. 

Conſider this, all ye that defile the mar- 
riage bed, and think to face it out before 
the world, either with the hypocritical 
ſhews of piety, or with a loud and cla- 
morous boldneſs. Remember you have 
to do with God, who will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkneſs, and who will 
perhaps raiſe ſuch horrors in your ſouls, 
that you will not be able to bear your own 
burthen, but become a terror to yourſelves, 
as well as a reproach to all that belong to 
you. As for thoſe who have, perhaps, 
ſome apprehenſion of the guilt of defiling 
the marriage bed, and therefore, that 
they may have leſs remorſe for the free 
range of pleaſure, in which they intend to 
live, will not enter into a married ſtate, 
but deny themſelves in no appetite, and 
ſo live looſe and ungoverned lives; let 
ſuch perſons, who walk in the ways of their 
heart, and in the fight of their eyes, remem- 
ber, that fer all theſe things God will bring 
them into judgment, Conſider that theſe 
pleaſures of fin, that are but for a ſeaſon, 
will waſte your ſtrength ; expoſe your life 
and health to many dangers, and above 
all corrupt your minds; they will entice 
you to be the inſtruments of tempting 
others to fin, by bringing a double guilt 
upon you, both your own and the perſons 
whom you delude. Remember you will 
be the inſtrument of giving being to an 
illegitimate iſſue, who are born to inherit 
ſhame and contempt, poverty and miſery; 
you refuſe to follow the method that God 


has appointed for the increaſe of mankind, 


but chuſe that which your brutiſh appetites 
ſuggeſt. 
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ſuggeſt. You who follow forbidden plea- 


ſures, run yourſelves into ſuch a ſhameful 
courſe of life, as to be often tempted to 
deny and diſown it, even with oaths and 
bitter imprecations. There is a fatal con- 
nections of ſins one with another; ill ac- 
tions commonly give ſuſpicions, from 
whence often ariſe challenges and accu- 
ations, and theſe cannot be thrown off but 
by bold denials and impudent ſalſehoods, 
which are too frequently confirmed by 
bloody oaths. Injuſtice of all forts alfo 
proceeds from this ill courſe of life ; per- 
ſons who promiſe themſelves to one ano- 
ther are often falſe therein, and fo carry 
a curſe with them into any marriage which 
they may afterwards contratt. In ſhort, 
theſe men walk after their fleſh, and not 
after the ſpirit; they prefer their own in- 
ordinate affections to the laws of God, 
and the precepts of the goſpel. For St. 
Paul hath expreſsly ſaid, that 20 avoid for- 
nication, every man ought to have his own 
evife, and every woman her own huſband ; 
and if any cannot contain, let them marry ; for 
it is better to marry than burn. Therefore, 
I befeech you, as ſtrangers and pilgrims, ab- 
ſtain from fleſhly luſts, which war againſt 
your ſouls 3 remember that you are redeemed 
rom your vain converſation; be ye therefore 
as obedient children, not faſhioning yourſelves 
according to your former luis. Remember 
that whoredom and wine take away the heart; 
and that, by the means of a whoriſh woman a 
man is brought to a morſel of bread ; there- 
fore keep you from the evil woman, and from 
the flattery of the tongue of a ſtrange woman. 
Luft not after her beauty in thy heart, neither 
let her take thee with her eye-lids; for the 
woman whoſe heart is ſnares and nets, and 
wvhoſe hands are brands, is more bitter than 
death. M hoſo pleaſeth God ſhall eſcape from 
her; but the fenner ſhall be taken by Ber; 
and he that is abhorred of the Lord, ſpall fall 
into this pit. ; 

Lay theſe things to heart ſeriouſly, and 
in time, before you have purchaſed the 
knowledge of them at too dear a rate. 
Conſider further, that if ſuch advices were 
pron by Solomon, under the old diſpen- 
ation, in which, by reaſon of the infirmity 
of the Jewiſh nation, and for the hardneſs 
of their hearts, many things were diſpenſed 
with to them; certainly they are much 
more binding to us chriſtians, who are 
called to ſohigh a degree of purity. There- 
fore, it is not enough for us to be blamelcſs 
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and harmleſs, and without rebuke, but we 
are commanded to walk as the ſons of God, 
and to ſhine as lights in the midſt of a crooked 
and perverſe nation, It is the peculiar cha- 
racter of chriſtianity, that it obliges us to mor- 
tify our bodies, to crucify the fleſh, to put off 
the old man with his deeds, and to put on the 
new man; ſo that the ſame mind may be in 
us that was in Chriſt Feſus. We muſt abſtain 
even from all appearances of evil; which is 
ſet forth in this noble figure, hating even 
the garment that is ſpotted by the fleſh; that 
15, our abhorring every approach to any 
degree of defilement. 

If you think theſe things are diflicult, 
and not ealy for fleſh and blood, that is 
not. to be denied; but if you follow the 
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methods recommended in the ſcriptures, ' 


you will find the difficulty to grow daily 
much leſs. Nor, indeed, ought you to 
think 1t hard, if you are required to be at 
ſome pains for the ſaving of your ſouls. 
You are willing to put yourſelves to trou- 
ble for every thing elſe; the learning of 
a trade, the following of huſbandry, the 
lite of a ſoldier, are all things of great 
difficulty, and that yield but a ſmall re- 
ward ; yet men ſubmit themſelves to much 
toil and drudgery in every one of theſe. 
Moſt men's diverſions and pleaſures put 
them to a good ſhare of trouble ; = is 
it to be imagined, that ſo great a thing as 
eternal life, ſnould be obtained without 
any difficulty or labour? Vet, after all, 
the labour is not ſo great, but it may be 
overcome. If men will by rioting and 
drunkenneſs, by ſloth and idleneſs, and 
by expoſing themſelves to ſuch tempta- 
tions as they may eaſily avoid and reſiſt 
in the beginning, if they are a little watch- 
ful; I fay, if they will by ſuch methods 
be laying in proviſion for the fleſh, and for 
its luſts and affeftions, then it is no wonder 
if their appetites, thus indulged, ſhould be 
high and unruly. But if they will learn 
to be ſober and temperate, and ſtudy by 
faſting often to ſubdue the body; if they 
will avoid all that company and thoſe oc- 
caſions that betray them into theſe fins; 
keeping themſelves free from the firſt ſteps, 
in which the appetite is yet but weak and 
feeble, and will follow the works of their 
calling with care and application, ſo as to 
employ their thoughts and time in them ; 
and if they will make choice of ſuch di- 
verſions, as do not betray them into theſe 
temptations 3 they will then find it very 
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eaſy to reſiſt or avoid them. The heathens 
underſtood this, and even one of the lewdeſt 
of · their poets tells us, that the ſtrength 
and arts of luſts periſh, if men take care 
to be well employed and are not idle. 

In the next place, you ought to follow 
the rule of religion, and to take a help- 
mate with whom you may hope to hve 
happily together. Where the huſband 
and wife are united to cach other with the 
bonds of virtue and religion, and love one 
another in the Lord; as this is a kind of 
heaven upon earth, ſo it ſecures their 
hearts from impure and wandering deſires, 
as long as they ſo continue and remain. 
In order to this end, you ought to be very 
careful in the choice you make in marry- 
ing yourſelves, or your children; that 
you may not ſacrifice both the peace and 
purity of your lives to thoſe baſe conſi- 
derations, upon which many of thoſe, who 


even paſs for wiſe perſons in the eſteem - 


of the world, chuſe a conſort, and ſell 
themſelves ' or their children for a little 
money, or ſome other ſecular ends, But 
thoſe who would marry in the Lord, that 
is, as becomes chriſtians, ought to make 
ſuch a choice, that in the company of the 
perſon with whom they are to lead their 
lives, they may hope to ſerve God, and 
to ſave their own ſouls; therefore the 
virtue and piety of the perſon ought to 
be the firſt and chief thing minded ; not 
but that other conſiderations ought alſo to 
have a part and ſhare therein; but when 
regard 1s only had to wealth, or other 
carnal ends, then the marriage will be 
ſoon repented of, the bed loathed, nothing 
but brawlings and contention, and at laſt 
a diſſolution of that ſacred faith. 

To the fins of our fathers, this age has 
added the open giving up of marriages, 
and the parties allowing themſelves that, 
which no religion nor law can allow them, 
to live impudently in a conſortſhip with 
other perſons, as if they were married to 
them ; which 1s a degree of wickedneſs, 
that we have added to the former meaſure 
of our fins, and which without this, was 
meaſure heaped up and running over. 
God grant it may not be the filling up the 
meaſure of our fathers; and that God who 
has threatened, that he will be a fift 
"witneſs againſt the adulterers, and the falſe 
fwwearers, do not for the ſake of thoſe 
| breakers of wedlock, who become guilty 
of both theſe fins at once, ariſe againſt 
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this nation to judgment becauſe of thoſe 
crimes, whereof men are ſo far from being 
aſhamed, that they openly commit them 
in the ſight of the ſun. 

'To conclude, Let every man pray ear- 
neſtly to God, that he would aſſiſt him 
with his grace to ſubdue and mortify this 
body of fin, with all its luſts and evil af. 
tections. And ſuch as do earneſtly beg 
this of him, and do alſo make uſe of the 
means which he hath appointed to keep 
themſelves pure and undefiled, may reſt 
aſſured and well ſatisfſied, that he who 
gives liberally to all men, and upbraideth 
no man, will either grant continence, 
which St. Paul calls a ſpecial gift of God, 
that indeed every man hath not; or to ſuch 
whom, by not granting this, he calls to a 
married ſlate, which is honourable in all 
men; he will grant a bleſſing in their mar- 
riage; for a good-will is ſaid to be the 
gift of God, a prudent wife is from the 
Lord; and God, from whom cometh down 
every good and perfect gift, will certainly 
grant to all ſuch as do earneſtly ſeek to 
him, either one or other of theſe gifts, as 
he ſees may be belt for them. Therefore, 
to end all in the words of the ſame apoſtle, 
lay afide all filthineſs and ſuperfluity of naugh- 
tine, and receive with meckneſs the in- 
grafted word, which is able to ſave your 
fouls, 


— 
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The eighth Commandment. 


Exop. xx. 15. 
Thou ſhalt not ſteal. 


s the former commandment requires 
chaſtity in our perſons, ſo this does 
honeſty and uprightneſs in our dealings ; 
a virtue immediately founded on that firſt 
practical principle of all kuman converſe, 
which our Saviour lays down, whatfeever 
ye would that men ſhould do unto you, do ye 
even ſo unto them: and recommends it to 
us, as the ſum and epitome of all the 
ſcriptures; for this is the law and the pro- 
pets, A principle that carries ſuch in- 
nate light and clear evidence in itſelf, that 
the very heathens frequently inculcate it 
in their writings as the primary dictate of 
that morality which they taught, This 
1s 
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is 2 maxim we aſſent to, not by any ela · 
borate inſtructions, dint of arguments, or 
long train of conſequences; but it maſters 
our underſtandings by its native evidence, 
and ſprings up in us as an unpremeditated 
reſolve of reaſon. Both God and nature 
have ſet up this ſtandard in our conſciences: 
and aſually there needs no other judge 
of our actions towards others, than by 
comparing them with what, in the like 
caſes, we would think juſt and fit to be 
done to us. It may be, we are all partial 
to ourſelves in our preſent concerns; and 
whilſt we only look that way, we may 
poſſibly ſeek all advantages to promote 
them, though to another's detriment. But 
reaſon and religion will teach us to put 
ourſelves in their ſtead, and then to ma- 
nage our tranſactions with them, as we 
ſhould judge juſt and reaſonable, were we 
in their condition; and therefore when 
we deal with others, we ſhould firſt act to 
ourſelves both parties. For inſtance, a 
ſervant ſhould conſider what reſpe& he 
would require, was he in the ſame circum- 


ſtances with his maſter, and had ſervants 


under him. Children ſhould confider 


what duty and obedience they wouid ex- 
pect, were they parents of children, Sub- 
jects, what honour and ſubmiſſion they 


might reaſonably demand, were they ma- 
giſtrates; and ſo in any other relation: 
and when they have thus ſeriouſly pondered 
it in their own thoughts, let them then 
perform the ſame duties to others, 1n their 
real condition, as they judged to 000g 
to them in that which was only imagined. 
For it is a never- failing rule to direct our 
practice, that what we judge due to us, 
were we in another man's condition, is cer- 
tainly as due to him in his own ; and if we 
do not ſo act, we betray a great deal of ſel- 
fiſhneſs, and ſinful partiality. This is a rule 
applicable to all affairs; and there is ſcarce 
any one occurrence of a man's life but 
he may regulate himſelf according to this 
direction; and, indeed, there ſcarce needs 
any other. Whatſoever then we have to 
tranſa& with another, though perhaps we 
might take ſuch advantages of him, as 
poſſibly he might never know, or be able 
to redreſs; yet let us ſeriouſly aſk our 
conſciences, if we could be content, and 
think it honeſt and juſt, to be ſo uſed our- 
ſelves ; and if not, whatſoever the tempta- 
tion be, either of gain, pleaſure, or profit, 
let us reje& it with ſcorn, as that which 
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would make us violate the firſt principle 
of common honefty among men, and con- 
tradict the laws both of nature and ſcrip- 
ture, Was this rule more generally ob- 
ſerved among men, the world would not 
have that cauſe to complain ot rapine, ex- 
tortion, oppreſſion, fraud, and injuſtice, 
as now it hath. The rich would not grind 
the face of the poor, nor the poor unjuſtly 
clamour againſt the rich. Superiors would 
not tyrannize over their inferiors, nor in- 
feriors murmur or rebel againſt their ſu- 
eriors; but an equal peace, an uniform 
juſtice, would and the whole earth 
and righteouſneſs would run down our 2 
as a mighty ſtream. And therefore let me 
once more recommend it, (for indeed I 
cannot preſs it too often, ) that we would 
frequently ſet this golden rule before us, 
and do nothing to any other perſon which, 
were we in his capacity, we ſhould think 
unjuſt to be done untoourſelves: and what- 
ſoever we would expect from others, as 
our due, were we in their place, even that 
ought we to perform to them, or other- 
wile we muſt condemn ourſelves. This 
15 a dictate of nature and right reaſon; the 
ſum of the law and the prophets. And 
all thoſe various precepts which are given 
us in ſcripture, for the conduct of our lives, 
are but as ſo many lines that meet in this 
centre. And if we apply it to each par- 
ticular command of the ſecond table, we 
ſhall find them to be all founded on, and 
interpreted by this. We are required 
to honour our ſuperiors, to abſtain from 
murder, adultery, theft, falſe accuſations, 
and coveting what belongs to another; 
and all this according to the ſame meaſures 
that we would have others perform theſe 
very duties to us. So that ſelf, which is 
now the great tempter to wrong and injure 
others, was it governed by this univerſal 
maxim, would be the greateſt patron of 
other men's rights and properties, I have 
the longer inſiſted on this, it having ſuch 
general influence on the right ordering of 
our converſation ; and becauſe the moſt 
viſible apparent violation of this natural 
law 1s, by the fin of theft, forbidden in 
this commandment of which I am treating, 
Theft, in general, is an unjuſt taking, 
or detaining, what is lawfully another 
man's. He is a thief who withholds 
what ought to be in his neighbour's poſ- 
ſeſſion, or takes from him what he before 
poſſeſſed; for all theft preſuppoſeth a 
right 
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right and property in another. God is 
the great Lord and proprietor of heaven 
and earth, and all things therein. The 
earth is the Lord's and the fullneſs thereof; 
by him, and of him, are all things; ac- 
cording to the pleaſurs of his will they 
are and were created; and he hath granted 
unto man a large charter of the world, of 
every thing that is good. The heavens are 
the Lord's, but the earth hath he given 10 
the children of men. Alarge and regal gitt, 
whereby he hath made over unto man all 
ſublunary things, reſerving unto himſelf 
the ſovereignty and ſupreme lordſhip of 
all, and requiring only from man the ho- 
mage and payment of obedience; and yet 


this large charter and donation gave no. 


particular propriety unto any: for had 
man continued in his happy and innocent 
ſtate, there would have been no need of 
meum and tuum, or any partition of theſe 
earthly poſſeſſions; but common bleſſings 
had been enjoyed in common by all. But 
fin entering into the world, men's deſires 
after earthly enjoyments grew immode- 
rate, and their attempts to attain them 
injurious to others ; ſo that it became ne- 
ceſſary to preſcribe bounds and limits, that 
each man knowing his aſſigned portion, 
might reſt ſatisfied therewith, and. be re- 
ſtrained from invading and uſurping on 
the rights of others. And there was no 
other way to effect this, but by human 
laws, mutual compact, and agreement, de- 
claring the rights and properties of every 
man. So that it is law which determines 
property, and there is nothing ours, or 
another's, farther than this aſſigns it to 
us. Indeed, equity muſt ſometimes in- 
terpoſe to moderate the letter of the law; 
for in ſome caſes ſhould we rigorouſly 
proſecute our right, and inſiſt upon every 
4 we might call our due, it would 

come intolerable, and be a breach and 
violation of the law of Chriſt, and of cha- 
rity, which requires us rather to part with 
orr own in ſmall matters, than to be vex- 
atious or contentious. Thus you fee how all 
right and propertyfirſtcameinto the world, 
A general right by the donation of God; 
a particular right, by the ſanction of laws, 
allotting to each man his portion; which 
to invade or take from him, 1s injuſtice, 
or theft.—But as to theft, there are many 
kinds thereof. The higheſt and chiefeſt 
is that which is committed againſt God by 
ſacrilege. Sacrilege is an aliznaticn from 
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God, of whatſoever he hath appropriate 
to himſelf, or that is upon 3 eee 
dedicated to the encouragement and main- 
te nance of his honour and ſervice. Indeed, 
the alienating what hath been given to 
ſuperſtitious or idolatrous uſes cannot be 
juſtly branded with ſacrilege, for it was 
not ſo much given to God, as to ignorance 
and ſuperſtition; and therefore our anceſ. 
tors have done well and piouſly, in diſ- 
ſolving thoſe neſts of unclean birds, the 
monaſteries, that were fo numerous and 
burthenſome in theſe kingdoms. But 
where any thing is indeed conſecrated to 
God, and ſet apart for the maintenance 
and encouragement of his worſhip and ſer. 
vice, it is no lefs than ſacrilege and rob- 
bing of God to alienate any part of this 
to ſecular uſes. And of this God himſelf 
grievouſly complains, will a man rob God ꝰ 
yet ye have robbed me. But ye ſay, wherein 
have we robbed thee ? in tythes and efferings. 
Ye are curſed with a curſe, for ye have 
robbed me, even this whole nation. Cer- 
tainly thoſe things which are appointed 
for the worſhip and ſervice of God, whe- 
ther originally by divine right or not, yet 
they cannot be alienated, nor detained 
without involving the perſons, or the na- 
tion who doth it, in a great fin ; for this 
is to rob God of his right. Again, 
Theft may be committed againſt men, 
by an unjuſt ſeizure, or detention, of 
what belongs to them ; and this may be 
done, either by fraud or force ; and there- 
fore our Saviour in reciting the command- 
ments mentions them both, do not fteal, 
defraud not, This is a fin that God 
hath threatened with many ſevere curſes 
and puniſhments. The temporal puniſh- 
ments, which the ſcripture pronounces, is 
an ample and ſufficient reſtitution ; and 
therefore Zachcus, when he was converted, 
ofters. a four-fold reſtitution to thoſe he 
had wronged. VI have taken any thing 
from any man by falſe accuſation, 1 reſtore 
him fourfold, And yet beſides this reſti- 
tution, ſometimes the offenders were put 
to death, eſpecially if to their theft they 
added cruelty and oppreſſion. This ap- 
pears in the parable of Nathan, when he 
had moſt artificially aggravated the rich 
man's crime in taking away the poor 
man's lamb, he fo raiſed David's com- 
paſſion and indignation, that he pronounces 
this ſentence; the man that hath dene this 
thing ſhall ſurely die; and he ſhall reftore the 


lamb 
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durfold, becauſe he did this thing, and 
_ 47. had no pity. So that under the 
law of Moſes it was in ſome caſes lawful to 
puniſh a thief with death ; though, uſually, 
reſtitution was only required. Indeed our 
law condemns them to death; and yet we 
ſee how many perſiſt in this wicked courſe 


of life notwithſtanding that ſevere puniſh- | 


ment: and if the fear of death will not 
deter them, that of reſtitution would be 
much leſs effectual. But beſides the pu- 
niſhment of the law, God leaves a curſe 
upon what is gotten by theft and deceit ; 
a curſe that will blaſt and conſume all ſuch 
wicked increaſe. Luxury and intempe- 
rance uſually devour what is got by rapine ; 
God by his righteous judgment making 
one fin the vengeance of another. And 
therefore, ſaith the wiſe man, the robbery 
of the wicked ſhall deſtroy them; and, as 
the partridge fitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not, ſo he that getteth riches, and not 
by right, ſhall leave them in the midſt of his 
days, and at his end ſpall be a fool. God 
many times raiſes up ſuch againſt them 
as will make them refund their ill-gotten 
treaſure. Thus God threatened the Chal- 


' deans, becauſe thou haſt ſpoiled many nations, 


all the remnant of the people ſhall ſpoil thee. 
Such unjuſt acquiſitions tend only to trea- 
ſure up for themſelves and their poſterity 
want and poverty. And therefore if we 
deſire to proſper in the world, and to have 
our ſubſtance increaſe and multiply, we 
muſt be ſure that no gain of robbery or 
oppreſſion, fraud or deceit, be found in 
our hands, for this will devour our lawful 
acquiſitions. 

Beſides great anxiety of mind doth al- 
ways accompany ill-gotten wealth, It 1s 
a fin ſo much againſt the light of nature, 
that conſcience, if not totally hardened, 
will be for ever tormenting them with un- 
eaſy thoughts and reflections; for the fear 
of detection, of ſhame, and puniſhment 
incident thereto, muſt needs be a continual 
miſery to them. But what 1s ms 
fairly and with a good conſcience, by an 
honeſt and lawful calling, whether more 


or leſs, it brings this contentment with it, 


that a man may quietly fit down and re- 
Joice in that portion which the providence 
and bounty of God, his moſt gracious and 
heavenly father, hath offered him. He 
drinks no widows tears, nor orphans blood; 


he eats not the fleſh of the poor, nor breaks 


the bones of the needy; his conſcience 


[ 
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checks him not when feeding on what his 
honeſt labour and induſtry hath procured ; 
and though it be buta bit of bread, or cup 
of cold water,yet is he entertained at a con- 
tinual feaſt. And what he eats is far more 
ſavoury to him, than all the heightened 
delicacies of rich oppreſſors. Therefore 
better is a /ittle auiih righteouſneſs, than 
great revenues without right. For a little 
that a righteous man hath, is better than 
riches of many wicked, Robbery and de- 
ceit alſo provoke God to cut ſuch men off, 
by ſome untimely ſtroke, and immature 
judgment; either by the hand of human 
juſtice with ſhame and reproach, or of di- 
vine juſtice with wrath and vengeance. 
For ſo it is threatened, Thou, O God, ſhalt 
bring them down into the pit of deſtruttion ; 
bloody and deceitful men fhall not live out 
half their days. That 1s, they ſhall not 
live to that period which the courſe and 
ſtrength of nature would otherwiſe permit; 
but the hand of God will cut them off in 
the midſt of their vigour and flouriſhing 
years. But however it may be with ſome 
of them in this life, if they eſcape the re- 
proach of men, and the ſword of juſtice, 
yet they ſhall certainly be eternally miſe- 
rable. Their ill-gotten goods ſhall not be 
able to redeem their ſouls, to bribe the 
Juſtice of God, or to obtain the leaſt ſolace 
and comfort. And what wretched fools 
are they, who mult everlaſtingly periſh, 
for gaining of things that are periſhable. 
Not thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, ſhall inherit 
the kingdom of God, Where then ſhall their 
portion be but in the lake burning with 
fire and brimſtone, that is unquenchable ? 
where the Lord will ſpoil their very ſouls, 
as the wiſe man's expreſſion is; rob not the 


poor, for the Lord will plead their cauſe, 


and will ſpoil the feuls of thoſe that ſpoiled 
them. And thus you ſee the various ways 
that God hath threatened to puniſh this 
firſt and greateſt kind of theft, of taking 
away the right of another. 

Another kind of theft, is oppreſſion and 
unreaſonable exaction; taking advantage 
either of the weakneſs or neceſſity of 
others, and impoſing ſuch unequal con- 
ditions upon them as they cannot bear, 
without their detriment and ruin. Con- 
trary to the expreſs words of God, if thou 


fell aught unto thy neighbour, or buye/t aught 


at thy neighbour*s hands, ye ſhall not oppreſi 
one another, Thus thoſe who let out money 
| at 
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at an extravagant intereſt, or rigidly ex- 


a& it from inſufficient perſons ; alſo the 
great, who force the meaner ſort into diſ- 
advantageous bargains, and make them, 
through fear, to ſell at an under- price; 
theſe, and the like, though not condemn- 
ed by human laws, are yet guilty by the 
law of God, of no leſs ſin than oppreſſion, 
a fin hate ful both to God and man. The 
prophet calls it, a plucking off their ſein 
From them, and their fleſh from their bones, 
and chopping them in pieces, as for the pot. 
All unmercifulneſs and hard dealings with 
others is a kind of theft. For the law 
of nature, and much more the law of cha- 
rity, obliges us ſo to deal with others, as 
not to give them cauſe to complain of us 
to God; and in the bitterneſs of their 
ſpirits to imprecate on us the ſeverity of 
his wrath and vengeance. 

Again, To detain from others what is 
their due, either by equity or compact, is 
another kind of theft, How many are 
there whoſe profuſe riot and luxury are 
maintained at the expence of the poor 
creditor's ruin; who often have no other 
ſatisfaction than good words, and ſcarce 
any thing to live on but tears and fighs ? 
How many withhold the hire of poor la- 
bourers, who, when wearied out in ſervice, 
cannot receive for neceſſary refreſhment 
that ſmall reward which his labours, with 
the toil and ſweat of his own brows, re- 
quired and earned. Thou ſhalt not oppreſs 
an hired ſervant, that is poor and needy ; 
at his day thou ſhalt give him his hire, 
neither ſhall the ſun go down upon it. For 
be is poor, and ſetteth his heart upon it; leſt 
he cry againſt thee unto the Lord, and it be 
fin unto thee. And in all our bargains 
and agreements we are bound to per- 
form them, though never ſo much to our 
prejudice, unleſs the other party will re- 
leaſe the contract. For this is one cha- 
racter of a good man, he that fereareth, 


and covenanteth to his own hurt, and 


. changeth not; but upon demand is ready 
and willing to perſorm and execute his 
agreement. 

Another kind of theft is, in buying 
and ſelling; and this is of a very large 
extent: for the ſubtilty of man hath 
found out ſo many artifices to defrand 
and over- reach others, that to recount 
them, is almoſt as difficult as to eſcape 
them. Such are the falſe weights and 
meaſures, that are an abomination to the 
Lord; alſo falſe and counterfeited wares, 
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over-commending, or undervaluing of 
goods for advantage, and many other 
urjuſt contrivances, which men's conſci- 


ences better know than another can ſug- 


geſt. The apoſtle hath ſufficiently cau- 
tioned and threatened ſuch men; let no 
man go beyond, or defraud his brother in 
any matter, becauſe the Lord is an avenger 
of ſuch. There is a day coming when 
the falſe weights ſhall be weighed, and 
the ſcanty meaſures meaſured, by a ſtand. 
ard that is infallibly true. Poſſibly we 
may deal ſo craftily, that thoſe whom we 
over-reach can take no advantage againſt 
us to right themſelves by law ; but we 
ſhould remember, that the Great Judge 
will at the laſt day avenge them upon us. 
Then all accounts ſhall be balanced, and 
what remains ſhall be certainly paid ; 
though not to the injured, yet to the 
juſtice of God, who is the great and uni- 
verſal creditor. Thus we have ſeen what 
the negative part of this command is, as 
to many particular inſtances thereof; 
others I could have mentioned had time 
permitted; and ſince every negative im- 
plies a poſitive, I ſhall now proceed to 
conſider what is the duty required from 
us. Which 1s, firſt, That all of us ſhould 
have ſome calling. Secondly, 'That we 
ſhould be contented with that ftate and 
condition of life in which providence has 
fixed us. 

Firſt, Thou ſhalt not ſteal ; therefore 
every man ought to have a calling, 
whereon he may comfortably ſubſiſt, and 
by his labour and induſtry, at leaſt pro- 
vide neceſſaries for himſelf and family. 
He that provideth not for his family hath 
denied the faith, and is worſe than an infi- 
del. Some there are who live without 
calling, ſuch are like idle drones, that 
conſume the labour of others; lazy va- 
gabonds, to whom the greateſt charity 
would be correction; who only ſerve to 
devour miſplaced alms, and defraud the 
truly poor of relief. And we may rank 
with theſe ſome others who are neither 
ſerviceable to God nor their country ; 


. who have nothing of true worth in them, 


being the. moſt unprofitable members of 
the commonwealth, and only live to kill 
and deſtroy one another in their drunken 
quarrels. It is certain, that thoſe whom 
God hath liberally endowed with his earth- 
ly bleflings have no neceſſity for manual 
employments and labour; but yet they 
may within their own ſphere find buſineſs 


enough 
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enough to employ their time and thoughts, 
ſo as to render them the moſt beneficial 
men on earth, and make them to be loved 
and honoured by others; for by their 
authority and example, by the largeneſs 
of their income and revenues, and the de- 

ndance that others have on them, they 
might be as influential to promote good- 
— and virtue, as too often they are to 
countenance and encourage vice. But as 
ſome have not employment, ſo others have 
an unlawful one, whoſe only buſineſs is to 
teach and inculcate vice, and excite men 
to it. And how many ſuch are there, who 
live by encouraging of wickedneſs in 
others, who are continually making uſe 
of all allurements to entice unto evil, re- 
commending debauchery firſt to the fan- 
cy, then to the will and affe&tions ? 

There are others who indeed have a 
lawful and honeſt calling, but then they 
are negligent and flothful; and which 
tends to poverty. Yet a little fleep, a lit- 
tle flumber, a little folding of the hands to 
ſleep ; fo ſhall poverty come as one that tra- 
welleth ; drawing nearer by ſoft and filent 
degrees. Poverty alſo tempts to theft, 
as Solomon ſays, 4% 1 am poor and ſteal, 
And therefore this command, which for- 
bids theft, muſt by conſequence enjoin 
labour and induſtry in our lawful callings. 
According to the apoſtle, let him that ftole 
fteal no more; but rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing that is 
good, that he may have to give to him that 


| needeth ; and ſo by induſtry, of a thief he 


may become a benefactor and alms-giver. 
And as this commandment requires that 
we ſhould be employed in ſome calling ; 
ſo it, 

Secondly, Enjoins us contentment with 
that portion of earthly good things, which 
our heavenly Father allots us. Be content 
with thoſe things ye have. And certainly 
he that is not content with what God al- 
lows him, lies under a great temptation, 
by fraudulent and unjuſt corrſes, to carve 
out his own condition to himſelf, and in- 
vade the rights and properties of others. 
Diſcontent and covetouſneſs are the root 


of all injuſtice. He that thinks himſelf - 


injured, becauſe he enjoys not ſo much 
as others, will be apt, either through fraud 
or violence, to increaſe his ſubſtance by 
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taking from his neighbour. Let us there- 
fore in time check this repining temper, - 
and be ſatisfied with that Leer Ja which 
God hath afforded us; and though it be 
not the moſt delicate, or the moſt ſump- 
tuous, yet having food and raiment, let us 
be therewith content, Let us look upon 
all other things as ſuperfluous or indiffer- 
ent; and not murmur though we ſhould 
never attain them. For whatſoever is 
neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, God's pro- 
vidence and bleſſing on our induſtry will 
ſupply us with; and we ought not to re- 
pine for not having what we do not ab- 
ſolutely want. | 

I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe by an ex- 
hortation to thoſe who are conſcious to 
themſelves of having wronged others. 
Let then ſuch know, that they are in 
duty bound to reſtore the thing itolen or 
purloined, if it be in their power; if not, 
reſtitution muſt be made another way, by 
an adequate, ample, and ſatisfactory com- 
penſation ; it not being enough to confeſs 
the fin to God, and beg his pardon ; but 
reſtitution of the thing, or recompence for 
it, with the damage ſuſtained, muſt alſo 
be made and rendered, without which 
pardon and remiſſion of the guilt from 
God can never be expected. And the 
reaſon is, becauſe as long as any detains 
another*s right and property, ſuch conti- 
nues in the {ame fin ; for unjuſt poſſeſſion 
is a continued and prolonged theft. And 
certainly that repentance of any fin, can 
never be true or ſincere, of which though 
we ſeem to repent, yet we continue in. 
And without a true repentance, how can 
God's pardon be expected? But perhaps 
ſome will ſay, what if thoſe we have de- 
frauded are dead, how can reſtitution be 
then made them? 'To which I anſwer, 
in ſuch caſe we are bound to make ſatis- 
faction to their children or repreſenta- 
tives; and if there are none to be found, 
then we ought to diſpoſe of it in acts of 
charity and piety. Some poſlibly may 
think this a very hard leſſon of inſtruc- 
tion, yet this is the rule of chriſtianity, 
the inflexible laws of juſtice, and without 
complying therewith, we can have no 
reaſonable hopes of obtaining God's par- 
don. For which may we all fit and pre- 
pare ourſelves, OY 
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SERMON xxxv. 
By Dr. Horz. 


The ninth Commandment. 


ExoD. xx. 16. 


Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 
neighbour. 


A the former commandment is intend- 
ed to defend our properties from 
wrong and violence, ſo this is deſigned 
to preſerve our good name from ſlander 
and defamation; a good name is ſo ex- 
cellent and valuable a thing, that the 
very ſubſiſtence of ſome, the conveniency 
and happineſs of all, do much depend 
thereon. The wiſe man tells us, it zs 
rather to be choſen than great riches; in- 
deed the one without the other will afford 
but little comfort. And elſewhere he 
ſays, a good name is better than precious 
ointment ; for it yields a ſweet ſavour to 
all about us, it perfumes the air we 
breathe in, ſcatters its fragrancy abroad, 
and tranſmits the odour to poſterity. 
And as a good name is in itſelf highly 
deſirable, ſo is it a very tender thing, 
eaſily wounded, and ſometimes incur- 
able; for which reaſon this command- 
ment was given to ſecure it from all un- 
juſt aſſaults. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe 
witneſs againſt thy neighbour. This pre- 
cept being negative, | ſhall firſt conſider 
what 1s therein forbidden, which in ge- 
neral are all the ways of injuring the cre- 
dit and reputation of our neighbour, ei- 
ther publicly or privately ; as 
By bringing a falſe accuſation, or giv- 
ing a falſe teſtimony againſt any in courts 
of judicature; which is wounding of men's 
good name within the very letter of this 
commandment. This may be done, ei- 
ther by charging any perſon with what 
they know to be falſe; as that of Poti- 
phar's wife, who charged Joſeph with 
incontinence, when ſhe knew to the con- 
trary; ſuch alſo were they who falſely 
accuſed our Saviour as an enemy to Cæ- 
ſar, and his apoſtles as troublers of the 
world, and turning it upſide down. This 
crime, however common, 1s a work of 
the devil, and thoſe who practiſe it are 
the children of that wicked one. Again, 
bearing of falſe witneſs may be done, by 
concealing ſomething that is true, where- 
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by great injury may happen to men; or 
by affirming a __ with a higher de. 
gree of aſſurance than our knowledge 
extends to. In the firſt caſe, he that 
kills another, in his own defence, or in 
the execution of juſtice, may be con- 
demned as a murtherer, if thoſe alleviat. 
ing circumſtances are not brought to 
light: and in the other, he that atteſts a 
thing as certain, which he believes to be 
only probable, gives a falſe teſtimony, be. 
cauſe what he aſſerts or ſwears to, may, 
for aught he knows, be otherwiſe. $9 
that in either caſe, he that thus ſwears, is 
guilty of bearing falſe witneſs. 

Another way of bearing falſe witneſ; 
againſt our neighbour is, that of lying; 
a vile practice, againſt which we have 


many expreſs texts of ſcripture : as, lie 


not one to another, put away lying, ſpeak 
every man truth with his neighbour. The 
evil of lying is very apparent; for it per- 
verts the end of ſpeech, which is freely 
and fairly to communicate our minds to 
each other. It robs our neighbour of that 
debt of truth which is due to all men, and 
makes the tongue, which was given for 
the glory of God and the good of one 
another, to become the inſtrument of de- 
ceit and diſhonour to both. And there- 
fore our Saviour tells us, -t lying is of 
the devil, who was a liar from the be- 
ginning, and the father of it; and they 
who delight therein, ſhall have their por- 
tion with him, in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimſtone. 

Slandering is another inſtance of bear- 
ing falſe witneſs againſt our neighbour. 
And this conſiſts in raiſing or ſpreading 
falſe reports of him, to the prejudice of 
his fame and character. This is too com- 
mon a fault among men, who whet their 
tongue like a ſword, which cuts as a ſharp 
razor; wounding the reputation of others, 
without conſideration or remorſe. And 
this is done, ſometimes, by fixing black 
and infamous characters on men, to their 
prejudice and great detriment. We find 
our Saviour himſelf could not eſcape the 
laſhes of ſlandering tongues, for he was 
branded with characters the moſt in- 
famous; -an impoſtor, a blaſphemer, a 
glutton, a wine- bibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and finners: and his apoſtles 
were ſtiled, ſeditious, and troublers of 
the world : and among ourſelves, how 


often do we hear the odious titles of 


proud, covetous, malicious, and the like 
| invidious 
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javidious epithets, fixed on perſons de- 
ſerving a better character ? 

Detraction is another crime condemned 
by this commandment. Detraction dif- 
fers from {ſlander in this, that the latter 
is a wrongful imputation of ſome vice; 
the other is a wiltul leſſening of another's 
virtue. The one conſiſts in a charge of 
evil on our 9 the other, in un- 
dervaluing and obſcuring the good he 
does. This of detraction 1s a fault no 
leſs frequent than injurious. When the 
merits of any perſon ſhine forth with a 
brighter luſtre than others, many are 
buſy to caſt a cloud on them, and fully 
the glory of his beſt actions. A de- 
tracter loves to find flaws and blemiſhes 
in the beſt things, and to derogate from 
the praiſe of the moſt worthy. He is 
unealy under the commendation of others, 
thinking it leſſens his own worth, and 
therefore ſeeks to raiſe fame on the ruin 
of others; by diminiſhing the good, ag- 
gravating the evil, blaming the princi- 
ples, diſparaging and perverting his beſt 
actions, and moſt innocent deſigns. But 
this is directly oppolite to that part of 
charity which we call candour and inge- 
nuity, for that inclines men to commend 
the virtues and good qualities of others, 
giving every thing its due weight; and 
inſtead of diſcloſing, will hide a multi- 
tude of fins; charity gives all perſons 
and actions their juſt praiſe; and ſo far 
from ſpeaking, it thinketh no evil. 

Flattery is another way of bearing falſe 
witneſs againſt our neighbour ; and this 
differs from the former, in that as the 
detracter takes off from another's worth, 
the flatterer adds too much to it, and ſo 
hurts his credit as much in the exceſs, as 
the other diminiſhes from it. The flat- 
terer repreſents perſons and things other- 
wiſe than they are, extolling ſame too 
high, and giving greater characters of 
them than they deſerve. There are 
ſome who will celebrate ſuch virtues in 
another, which they know is not in them; 
and others, who if they fee one guilty of 
a vice, will conceal that and commend 
him for the contrary virtue, calling evz/ 
goed, and good evil, light darkneſs, and 
darkneſs light, from whence have pro- 
ceeded many notorious evils, 

All judging and cenſuring of others, 
ſcoffing at, and expoſing them to con- 
tempt, are here condemned, as bearing 
falſe witneſs againſt our neighbour. We 
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are commanded to judge not, left we are 
Judged ; and Solomon tells us, he that 
mocketh his neighbour is vcid of under- 
ſtanding ; that 18, he doth not well con- 
ſider the damage and detriment he 
thereby does him: for this is many 
times a great prejudice to the name, and 
alſo to the quiet and intereſt of another. 
"Theſe are the more open and public ways 
of hurting the credit of our neighbour, 
and are here forbidden, -as bearing falſe 
witneſs againſt him. Beſides theſe, there 
are other more ſecret and private ways of 
wounding another's reputation, that fall 
under the prohibition of this command- 
ment; as back-biting, whiſperingy and 
tale- bearing; and which, though leſs ob- 
ſerved, are by no means the leſs injuri- 
ous ; nay are oftentimes the more dan- 
U by not being ſeen and diſcerned 
efore they have done incurable evils. 
Theſe fort of evil- ſpeakers work like 
moles under ground; and as men may 
ſuffer more by the inviſible hollowneſs of 
an earthquake than the loudeſt bluſters 
of a ſtorm, ſo the credit of our neigh 
bour may receive deeper wounds by the 
inviſible darts of ſecret calumnies, than 
by the bolder ſtrokes of open and public 
ſlanders. | 
Back-biting is the ſpeaking evil of 
another behind his back, by which many 
have greatly ſuffered; an enemy that 
comes behind and unawares, being far 
more dangerous than a known and de- 
clared one. Againſt the latter we may 
arm and defend ourſelves, but the other 
attacks us cowardly when we are ig- 
norant of his deſigns. And therefore 
we find the back-biter in the black liſt 
of the greateſt ſinners, and numbered 


with thoſe who are to be excluded the 


kingdom of heaven, Whereas a good 
man is deſcribed to be one who back- 
biteth not his neighbour ; and is thereby 
fitted to aſcend the holy hill. 

Whiſpering is that ſort of back-biting 
that conſiſts in relating men's failings in 
private. 'This 1s an artificial and very 
malicious way of defaming, and many 
times makes greater impreſſions than 
more open calumnies: for he that is 
intruſted with this ſecret generally obliges 
another with it, and fo it is communi- 
cated to others, till it creeps about like 
infection, and leaves the party's reputa- 
tion: wounded beyond redreſs. Theſe 
alſo are in the catalogue of ſuch as are 

| given 
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given up to a reprobate mind, and who 
without repentance ſhall never enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Tale-bearing 
is fomewhat a more open way of defam- 
ing, and fignifies the telling tales of 
others as a piece of news, and to find 
matter of talk, which is often done to 
the great prejudice of men's good name; 
and- therefore God Almighty gave an 
expreſs charge againft it, thou ſhalt not go 
up and down as a tale-bearer among the 
people. The word in the original figni- 
fies a trader in ill reports and ſtories of 
other men. This is what the Pſalmiſt 
condemns in ſome, who fit and ſpeak 
againſt their brother, and flander their own 
mother's ſon; whoſe words are as ſwords, 
and wound even to the innermoſt parts of 
the belly. Theſe, befides the evil they 
do to men's good name, deſtroy the peace 
and quiet of the whole neighbourhood ; 
for a tale-bearer flirreth up ſtrife, and ſepa- 
rateth very friends. 

Thus we ſee what is forbidden in this 
commandment, namely, all manner of 
evil-ſpeaking, both open and ſecret, 
public or private, to the prejudice of 
the fame and reputation of another, 
which is in ſome reſpect to bear falſe 
witneſs - againſt one's neighbour. But 
becauſe all the motives and occaſions of 
this evil are forbidden with it, therefore 
the apoſtle commands us to lay aſide all 
malice, and all guile and hypocrifics, and 
envyings, and all evil-ſpeakings. To lay 
aſide all malice, which whets the tongue 
againſt one another; all guile, which tips 
it with falſehood and diſſimulation; all 
hypocriſy, in diſparaging or flattering of 
others; all envyings, which ſour men's 
minds and corrupt their diſcourſes; all 
evil-ſpeaking, which breeds the poiſon of 
aſps under their lips: in a word, let us 
lay aſide all pride, ſelf-intereſt, evil- 
ſpeaking, faction, and whatever may 
tend to ſlander and defamation. I now 
proceed to conſider what duties are re- 
quired of us in this commandment. And 
firſt, 

We are to preſerve the honour and 
good name of our neighbour. This is 
what St. Peter means when he com- 
mands us to honour all men; that is, 
we are to be ſo tender of the honour or 
reputation of every one, as inſtead of 
impairing, to do all we can to preſerve 
and advance it. And this honour and 
eſteem for all, is founded on ſome excel- 


** 
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lency common to mankind; who have 
all the image of God ſtampt upon them, 
and ſhould therefore, in reaſon, have a 
ſuitable regard paid even to the meaneſt 
perſon : for though ſome are in a more 
exalted ſtation, ind whoſe greater parts 
and power may demand higher degrees 
of it, yet ſome meaſure of honour and 
reſpect is due to that common nature cf 
whom all are partakers; and thar is to 
have a tender regard for the good name 
of every one, and to preſerve all men as 
far as we can from reproach and con- 
tempt; for as the wiſe man ſays, he that 
mocketh or deſpiſeth the pooreſt man, 
deſpiſes his Maker. It is a contempt of 
God to deſpiſe or vilify ſuch as bear his 
image, and we debaſe ourſe'ves in abuſ- 
ing thoſe who are ſo nearly allied to us 
by an affinity of nature ; whom we ought 
to honour and eſteem for God's ſake, 
and to love them for our own. We 
ſhould be as tender of their character and 
reputation as thoſe of ourſelves. If we 
ſee a man ſuffer under a ſlander which 
we know to be falſe, we are obliged to 
appear in his defence, to aſſert and vin- 
dicate his abuſed innocence, and to the 
beſt of our power remove ſuch unjuſt 
aſperſions. This is implied in not bear- 
ing falſe witreſs, and is a part of juſtice 
we owe to the reputation of all men. 

But further: This commandment re- 
quires truth in our words and promiſes; 
for the not bearing falſe witaeſs, ſigni- 
fies our bearing true witneſs, which we 
are to regard in all our ſpeeches; for a 
good man is one who ſpeaketh the truth 
from his heart. This ſhould be obſerved 
in public courts of juſtice, and in all pri- 
vate commerce and converſation. In 
courts of juſtice, when we are ſummoned 
to bear witneſs for or againſt any, we 
muſt ſpeak the truth from our hearts. 
This is a matter of great conſequence to 


the lives and fortunes of men, on which 


the ſafety and ſecurity of both do very 
much depend : and therefore the oath 
adminiſtered on ſuch occaſions 1s, that 
men ſhould ſpeak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.'' The 
truth, without forging or falſifying any 
matter which perverts judgment and juſ- 
tice: the whole truth, without con- 
cealing any part out of favour or pre- 
judice to either party, which prevents 
juſtice from being rightly adminiſtered, 
and may occaſion much wrong: nothing 


but 
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but the truth; without adding any doubt- 
ful and uncertain conjectures, whereby a 


jury may be induced to give a hard and 


injurious ſentence. Theſe are the pro- 
perties of a good witneſs, upon whoſe 
teſtimony men's lives and eſtates depend. 
A faithful witneſs will not lie, or forge 
any thing; but a falſe witneſs will utter 


lies. And, he that ſpeateth truth, ſhew- 


eth forth righteouſneſs, but a falſe witneſs 
deceit. All who are required gp give ev1- 
dence in any cauſe, ſhould careful to 
confine their teſtimony to ſuch things only 
as they know to be true. For it is this 
that preſerves the public peace and wel- 
fare, prevents injuſtice and wrong, and 
ſecures to us quiet and tranquillity of 
mind, and whereby we alſo promote 
God's glory. Joſhua bids Achan give 
glory to God by ſpeaking the truth, in the 
matter of the wedge of gold. By (peaking 
the truth we glorify and reverence God's 
attributes, and conform to his nature and 
will, who is truth itſelf, and requires 


truth in the inward parts ; but we highly 


diſhonour him, by bearing falſe witneſs, 
becauſe we thereby diſown all love and 
fear of him. 

Moreover, as this commandment re- 
quires truth in courts of juſtice, ſo does 
it in all our converſation and commerce 
with each other; we being enjoined to 
ſpeak every man truth with his neighbour, 
In all private converſe our Saviour's ad- 
vice is, that our communication be yea, yea, 
ay, nay; that is, to affirm or deny no- 
thing contrary to the truth, but to de- 
clare things as they are, without falſify- 
ing or forſwearing. For theſe are of the 
evil one, who was a liar from the begin- 


ning, and the father of them; but God 


is truth, and his ſervants are ſtiled chil- 
dren that will not lie, who have a vene- 
ration for truth in all their words and 
actions. Truth is too ſacred a thing to 
be proſtituted, or trifled with; it being 
the cement and ſafeguard of all ſociety, 
and what ought to be inviolably obſerved 
in all our communications with one ano- 
ther; more eſpecially iv our promiſes and 
contracts, where our words ſhould corre- 
ſpond with our thoughts, and be agree- 
able to our purpoſes, and reſolutions in 
performing ſuch agreements as we have 
made, It is ſuch a ſerious regard to 
truth that can only anſwer the end of 
ſpeech, which was given as a means to 
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convey our mind and meaning, and to be 
the inftrument of intercourſe and mutual 
confidence between each other. So that 
he who uſeth his tongue to the ſpeaking 
truth, employs it as God hath appointed; 
but a liar contradicts and inverts the de- 
ſign of ſpeech, by making his tongue in- 
ſtrumental to promote and propagate 


falſchood, deceit, and ſlander. Indeed, 


truth 15 what all men owe to- one ano- 
ther; and whoever falſifies or equivocates 
with his neighbour, does an act of great 
injuſtice, by depriving him of that right 
of truth which God hath made due to 
every man; and he moſt notoriouſly 
bears falſe witneſs who ſpeaks one 


thing, and intends another. And there- | 


fore, 

Another virtue required in this com- 
mandinent, 1s an honeſt ſimplicity in all 
our words and actions. 
heart will be void of all evil purpoſes 
and deiigns, and poſſeſſed only with juſt 
ſentiments and ſtrong deſires of doing 
good. He that inwardly defigns to hurt 
and injure another, generally diſguiſes 
his intentions by outward fair ſpeeches, 
and ſo conceals the wickedneſs of his 
heart by the flattery and falſehood of his 
tongue ; but he that hath good wiſhes 
for others, his tongue will not vary from 
his heart, nor his actions from either, 
but a true harmony and agreement will 
be found in both; even that ſimplicity 
and godly ſincerity, in which all men 
are directed to have their converſation. 

But this ſimplicity conſiſts in ſeveral 
particulars; namely, in a freedom from 
all malice, which is the vileſt of all ths 

aſſions, ſtiled therefore not only wicked, 
bet is wickedneſs itſelf; for malice is 
compounded of anger and hatred, but 
more dangerous than both. It is a ſe- 
cret, ſubtle, and miſchievous paſſion, hav- 
ing the craft of the fox mixed with the 
cruelty of the tiger. It fills the heart 
with gall, tips the tongue with falſehood, 
and, as Solomon ſays, will not ſuffer men 
to ſleep till they have done evil. But an 
honeſt ſimplicity of mind is free from all 
this; it deſires all good, and intends no 
evil, to his neighbour ; it has the wiſdom 
of the ſerpent, and yet retains the inno- 


cence of the dove, and will not harm 


any, in body, goods, or name. And 
the ſimplicity here required is to be free 
from all guile, . and diſſimula- 


tion. 


y this the 
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tion. - Such things put falſe colours, upon 
men's words and actions, make them ap- 
pear to be what they are not, and ſet 
them upon uſing much art and induſtry, 
to carry on the diſguiſe. They that have 
recourſe to theſe meaſures, ſpeak one 
way and act another, profeſs the greateſt 
reſpect, when their deſigns are molt dan- 
gerous, and by fair ſpeeches palliate the 
fouleſt actions. David complained that 
nis greateſt enemies, were thoſe who 
pretended the molt friendſhip. Says he, 
it was not an open enemy that did me this 
aiſkonour, but my companion and my own 
familiar friend ; they that ent of my bread 
laid wait for me. Judas came to our Sa- 
viour with, hail, maſter ] and kiſſed him at 
the ſame time he betrayed him And St. 
Paul was in great perils by falle brethren, 
who ſpake him fair, when they deſigned 
him the greateſt miſchief. This is but 
too much practiſed in our days, wherein 
the ancient ſimplicity of our forefathers 
is in a great meaſure loſt, and men are 
degenerated into craft and ſubtlety, lay- 
ing ſnares in their diſcourſe, and traps in 
their ways and dealings; directly con- 
trary to che ſimplicity required in this 
commandment, by which we are not 
only forbidden to bear any falſe witneſs, 
but are enjoined to have our ſpeeches 
agree with our minds, and our actions 
to bear a true teſtimony to our words, 
to lay aſide all guile and hypocriſy, 
Laſtly, The ſimplicity here required im- 
plies a freedom from all 'envying and 
evil ſpeaking. Envy ſours men's minds, 
and imbitters their tongue: ill-will never 
ſpeaks well, but aggravates all miſcarri- 
ages; and therefore to cure theſe vices 
of the tongue, we mult diſcard all ſpite 
and envy from our minds, ſo * 
to the good name of our neighbours, and 
learn that charity, which envieth not, and 
will not ſuffer us to think or ſpeak amiſs 
of any. | 
Thus we ſee what is forbidden, and 
what required in this commandment ; to 
the former belong all the wicked arts 
of impairing or hurting our n2ighhour's 
credit; to the latter appertain all the 
good and chriſtian methods of promoting 
and preſerving his reputation. For 
the better obſerving - our duty herein, 
it will not be amils-to recommend the 
advice of St. Paul, ſudy to be quiet, and 
do your own buſineſs. Now, itudy implies 


an earneſt attention of mind, accompa- 
nied with diligent inquiry and endea- 
vours after ſomething; and the apoſtle 
making quietneſs a matter of ſtudy, 
ſhews the excellency of it, and that it is 
worth ſtudying to attain it. That it is 
worth our ſtudy,” the many benefits we 
reap from peace, and the various miſe- 
ries that flow from contention, may 
eaſily ſatisfy us. And if we would pre. 
ſerve each other's good name, let us 
mind ys! * buſineſs, and not inter- 
meddle with other men's ; for they who 
thruſt themſelves into other people's con- 
cerns, generally make bold with their 
reputation, aſſuming all wiſdom to them- 
ſelves, and ſcarce allowing others enough 
to underſtand or manage their own af- 
fairs. Hence the apoſlile joins buſy. 
bodies and tatlers together ; adding, 
that they wander about from houſe to 
heuſe not only idle, but tatlers, and ſpeal- 
ing what they ought not, To conclude 
then this commandment, we are here 
directed to avoid all unjuſt ways of leſ- 
ſening or detracting from the honour 
or reputation of our neighbour, which 
is bearing falſe witneſs againſt him ; and 
likewiſe to do all the right and ſervice we 
lawfully can to his good name, which 


is bearing true teſtimony to and for 
him. 


SERMON XXXVI. 
The tenth Commandment. 


n Ero. . 17. 


Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's houſe, thou 
ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's wite, nor his man 
ſervant, nor his maid ſervant, nor his ox, nor his 
aſs, nor any thing that is thy neighbour's. 


HESE words contain the tenth and laſt 
-*- commandment in the decalogue ; the 
deſign whereof is to regulate the inward 
thoughts and deſires of the heart, and to 
keep them from all unlawful luſting or 
coveting what is another's. The former 
precepts expreſsly relate to the outward 
man, reſtraining the external acts of vio- 
lence and injuſtice; but this extends to 


the inward man, putting a check to all 
ſecret unlawful deſires, though they never 


come into act, and refining the heart, 
which is the ſpring of all evil, from all 
| | unjuſt 
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unjuſt inclinations ; for out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, ad:lterics, forni- 
cations, thefts, falſe witneſſes, blaſphemies. 
Indeed, all the laws of God are ſpiritual, 
for they reach and affect the heart; and 
therefore our Saviour in expounding the 
commandments declares, that all internal 
motions to fin are prohibited, as well as 
the outward acts. 

God in this commandment expreſsly 
arraigns the thoughts, and condemns the 
very intention of our hearts, towards what 
is evil; thou ſhalt not covet, He requires 


us not todeprive our neighbour of his right, 


nor even to wiſh or deſire it; and to ab- 
ſtain, not only from all unjuſt actions, but 
from all covetous inclinations. For this 
law forbids the fin ef covetouſneſs, or an 
inordinate luſting after, or deſiring what 
belongs to another. There may be an 
honeſt and regular defire of others? goods, 
when confined to jult and lawful means of 
obtaining it; ſince without this, there can 
be no traffick or commerce. None wil 
buy or purchaſe any thing of another, 
unleſs he has a mind thereto; trade and 
commerce depend on the liking and de- 
firing one another's goods. But then there 
are beſides irregular deſires, whereby 
men covet the goods of others, and would 
unjuſtly obtain them ; and ſuch are groſs 
violations of this commandment. Some 
things of our neighbour's cannot lawfully 
be parted with, others not without great 
loſs, inconveniences, or reluctancy; in 
ſuch caſes, to deſire our neighbour's goods, 
is an evil covetouſneſs; and which leads 
me to conſider the ſeveral objects of con- 
cupiſcence mentioned in this command. 
We are forbidden to covet our neigh- 
bour's houſe ; that is, not only his habi- 
tation, but whatever he is rightfully poſ- 
ſeſſed of; | theſe he ought quietly to enjoy, 
without any ſecret wiſhes or deſires of 
ours after them. It was Ahab's fin to 
covet Naboth's vineyard ; and we ſhall be 
as guilty to covet our neighbour's houſe, 
or farm, unleſs in an honeſt way, when 
the owner is willing legally to part with 
them, on terms that are juſt and right. 
We are forbidden to covet our neighbour's 
wife, becauſe this ſhould not be; for 
whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put aſunder, No conſent of parties 
can diſſolve the bonds of wedlock, or 
violate the laws of chaſtity; and therefore 
all ſuzh deſires muſt be ſinful; for they 
being made one by mutual agreement and 
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God's inftitution, their hearts muſt not 
ſtray from each other, nor others run to- 
wards them. To covet or withdraw the 
affection of either is a manifeſt breach of 
the laws of God and nature. We are for- 
bidden to covet our neighbour's ſervant, 
whether man or maid ; tor theſe are part 
of our neighbour's goods, made ſo by 
mutual covenant and promiſe; and by the 
laws of God and man, he hath a right to 
their labour and ſervice, which none ma 

lawfully deſire or Geprive him of. Indeed, 
a maſter and ſervant may Jawſully part by 
contient, or he may remove an idle un- 
faithful ſervant, and then they are free to 
any other; but none may ſecretly wiſh 
for, entice, or ſeduce another's ſervant, 
for this is a breach of juſtice and charity, 
and creates difference among neighbours, 
This is to do to another what we | {bould 
not like to be done to us, and is very con- 
trary to that love and kindneſs we ought 
to bear to one another. We are forbidden 
to covet our neighbour's ox or aſs ; that 
is, any of his cattle, flock, or herd. In 
theſe things our neighbour has ſo juſt a 
property as may not be invaded ſo much 
as by a wiſh, for then it poſſibly would 
go farther; coveting will lead to purloin 
and embezzle; for next to deſiring is de- 
frauding : and therefore this command- 
ment checks the firſt motions and ten- 
dencies to ſuch evil; for it cautions us not 
only againit robbing and ſtealing our neigh- 
bour's cattle, but forbids all thoughts and 
defires leading thereto: nay, fo far from 
coveting or hurting F 45 cattle, we are to 
ſave and ſuccour them in all their wan- 
derings; for our Saviour commands, that 
if our neighbour's ox or aſs fall into a pit, 
we ſhould help him out, and if he goes 
aſtray, to bring him home. Laſtly, We 
are forbid to covet any thing that is our 
neighbour's; the former part of the com- 
mand relates to things of weight and con- 
ſequence; and that we might not think 
ourſelves at liberty to deſire the ſmalleſt 


matters belonging to our neig hbour, it is 
added, nor any thing that is bis. Some 


there are, who will own it unjuſt and un- 
reaſonable to covet another's houſe, wife, 
ſervant, or cattle, and yet think a little 
corn, graſs, wood, or apples, ſuch trifles 
as not to be minded; and fo are apt to 
indulge, not only their hearts in coveting, 
but alto their hands in purloining of them. 
But this commandment corrects all ſuch 
miſtakes, by requiring us not to covet any 
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thing that is our neighbour's, he having 
an equal right to ſmall as well as _ 
matters; and he that violates God's au- 
thority in-the one will ſoon do it in the 
other; for many by uſing to pilfer in 
little triſles, have proceeded to things of 


greater value; which ſhould make men 


avoid the beginnings of this vice, and not 
to meddle with their neighbour's property 
in the loweſt matters. Thus I have ſhewn 
the fin forbidden in this commandment. 
But it muſt be remembered, as before 
obſerved, that all the motives and induce- 
ments to any fin are alſo prohibited with 
the fin itſelf: and we ſhall find many 
evils condemned by this law, leading to 
the great fin of covetouſneſs. As firſt, 
diſcontent with our preſent condition is 
forbidden in this conimandngent, as an 
occaſion of coveting ; for he that likes not 
his own circumſtances, will covet what 
he ſhould not ; and thinking he hath not 
enough, will be ever uneaſy and defirous 
of more. Diſcontent deprives men of the 
comfort of what they enjoy: Ahab could 
take no pleaſure in the glory and greatneſs 
of a kingdom whilſt he coveted Naboth's 
vineyard ; for he came to his houſe heavy 
and diſpleaſed, he laid him down on his bed, 
turned away his face, and would ear no 
bread. This folly leads men to fraud and 
injuſtice. The apoſtle declares, that they 
who being uneaſy at their preſent fortunes 
do covet to be rich, fall into temptation 
and a ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurt- 
ful lufts, that drown the: in deſtruction and 
perdition. Diſcontent with our condition, 
ſays the wiſe man, frets the heart againſt 
the Lord; as if he dealt hardly with taem, 
and denied to give what they deſired or 
deſerved. It makes them find fault with 
the diſpenſations of divine providence, as 
thinking other men's lot better than theirs; 
and which. leads firſt to coveting, and then 
purloining what is another's: Envy 1s 
another fin forbidden in this command- 


ment, as an” occaſion of this evil cancu- 


piſcence. This is an eſfoct of the former, 
and naturally leads to covetouſneſs. For 
he that is diſcontented with his own con- 
dition, will envy others; and that naturally 
b-zets inordinate defires and hankerings 
alter it. This fin offers great indignity 
to God, for it will not allow him to diſ- 
poſe of his oa bleſſings. The envious 
perſon would have things ordered, not by 
the wiſdom of the divine will, but his own 
fancy and humour: he wouid be the lole 
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carver of his own and other men's for- 
tunes, and therefore grudges and murmurs 
if any have more than he thinks proper; 
which 1s a great affront to the wiſdom and 


authority of our Maker. It is alſo high 
injuſtice to our neighbour to covet what 
is his, and repine at his proſperity, when 


we ought to rejoice thereat: nor is it a 


ſmall injury to a man's ſelf, for it deſtroys 
the peace and tranquillity of his mind, and 
deprives him of all the comfort he might 
reap from the proſperity of others; this 
envious coveting of another's property, 
ſerving only to fret and gall his mind, to 
weaken his body, and bring leanneſs and 
rottenneſs into his bones. Another occa- 
ſion of coveting here forbidden is, an im- 
moderate care and anxious ſolicitude for 
the things of this life; for which reaſon 
our Saviour gives a ſtrict caution againſt 
it; ſays he, take no thought for your life, 
awhat ye ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what ye ſhall put on: 
1s not the life more than meat, and the bedy 
than raiment ? Not that our Saviour here 
condemns all prudent moderate care about 
earthly things, nor requires us to caſt 
off all thoughts and concern for our body; 
we being commanded to provide things 
huneft in the fight of all men, and not 10 le 
Sothful, but diligent in our buſineſs. But 
our Saviour's Charge is, not to give way 
to any anxious, perplexing, or ſolicitous 
cares about theſe things; ſuch as to diſ- 
truſt God's providence, or to put men upon 
inordinate deſires and endeavours after 
what is not their own; for theſe deſtroy 
property, diſturb the peace and order of 
the world, violate the laws of God, and 
bring deſtruction to the ſouls of men ; and 
therefore our Saviour uſes many argu- 
ments, whereby to cure ſuch carking and 
immoderate cares. 

For he ſends us to the fowls of the air, 
and the heaſts of the field, who fouv not, 
meither ao they reap, ner gather into barns, 
and yct our heavenly Father feedeth them; 
and are we not much better than they! To 
check all ſolicitous thoughts about meat 
and drink, he minds us of the proviſion 
made for all inferior creatures; how he 
feeds the ravens, and will not ſuffer a par- 
row to fall tothe ground; and can we think 
he will ſtarve his own children? To cure 
all anxious cares about raiment, he ſends 
us to the lilies of the field, 7 confider how 
they grow, they toil not, neither db they ſpin; 
and yet, fays he, Solomon in all his gio), 
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awas not arrayed like one of theſe: and if murmuring and repining, and makes him 


Gal fo clothe the graſs of the field that to-day 
is, and to-morrow is caſt into the oven, ſhall 
he not much more clothe us? Laſtly, He ſhews 
the vanity of all ſuch carking and diſtruſt- 


ful cares, which can neither add one cubit 


to our ſtature, nor one grain to our eſtate 
without God's bleſſing ; which will ſooner 
be obtained by a devout dependance on 
his providence, than by all the anxious 
and indirect arts of our own contrivance. 
Theſe, together with idleneſs and pride, 
are the principal motives and occaſions of 
that ſinful concupiſcence condemned in this 
commandment, which we muſt carefully 
watch againſt, as the enemies of our ſouls, 
and the obſtacles of our ſalvation. In a 
word, let us ſubdue the firſt motions. of 
diſcontent, envy, and ambition, which 
will otherwiſe betray us into greater evils; 
for by ſuffering our hearts to covet, we 
let looſe our hands to picking and ſtealing, 
and ſhall thereby incur the miſeries and 
puniſhments both of this life and the next. 

Having conſidered the negative part of 
this commandment, which forbids all co- 
veting or deſiring what belongs to others, 
I ſhall now proceed to the affirmative part 
of it, which inſtructs us in what 1s required; 
namely, contentment with our own con- 
dition; according to the apoſtle, ler your 
converſation be without covetouſueſs, and be 
content with ſuch things as ye have. In 
treating of this great duty, I will ſhew 
the nature of contentment ; the reaſonable- 
neſs of it; and laſtly, propoſe ſome direc- 
tions for attaining it. Contentment 1s 
ſuch a ſatisfaction of mind in any condition, 
as to be eaſy to one's ſelf and others. 
True contentment ſprings from the mind ; 
it ariſeth not from the abundance of out- 
ward things, which often brings diſquiet, 
but from the jnward frame and diſpoſition 
of the ſoul, that thankfully enjoys, and 
prudently acquieſces, in whatever portion 
is allotted; | Therefore St. Paul declares, 
that he coveted no man's filver, or gold, or 
apparel, but had learned to be conteut with 
his own eftate. Indeed, with any eftate 
that ſhould happen to him; for he 4#zew 
how to be abaſed, as weil as how to abound; 
both to be full and to be hungry, to abound 
and ſuffer need. Contentment 1s ſuch a 
well-pleaſedneſs with our condition, as to 
render us eaſy to ourſelves. The good 
man, faith Solomon, all be ſatisfied from 
bimfelf. He hath ſuch a ſpring of joy and 
peace from within, as keeps him from 


cheerfully to receive whatever God is 
pleaſed to allot him. And the good effect 
of this virtue not only renders him eaſy 
to himſelf but to all others ; for content- 
ment preſerves us from all the evil effects 
of envy, and makes us rather to rejoice 
than repine at another's proſperity. 

But the reaſonableneſs of this virtue of 
contentment will more plainly' appear, if 
we conſider, that whatever our Rare and 
condition may be, yet ĩt is allotted by God, 
the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, from 
whoſe bounty flows all that we receive, 
The earth is the Lord's, and the fullns/ 
thereof, which he beſtows on the ſons of 
men as he thinks fit. We are debtors 
to him for our very being; we are made 
by his power, and daily ſupported by his 
providence, for in him we live, move, and 
have our being; ſo that we ought rather 
to be contented and thankful for what we 
have, than murmur and complain for what 
we want. And as we can claim nothing 
as our due, neither can we challenge any 
7 as our deſert; for we are leſs than 
the leaſt of all God's mercies, and can merit 


nothing at his hands. We ſhould there- 


fore be content, and receive with gratitude 
what we have. And if to the ſovereign 
right and title of Almighty God, we add 
the conſideration of his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, we ſhall ſee far greater reaſon to be 
content with .our portion; for” what we 


have is allotted us by an all-wiſe and gra- 


cious hand, who knows what is better for 
us than we can do for ourſelves. © We 
often wiſh and long for thoſe things that 
will do us more harm than good. But 
God in his wiſdom beſt knows what is 
proper and fit for us, and diſpenſes his 
goodneſs to us in ſuch proportion, as moſt 
tends to promote our welfare; and there- 
fore we ought, in point of intereſt, as 
well as conſcience, humbly and thankfully 
to acquieſce in what he orders : for to 


be diffatisfied with our condition, is, in 


effect, to prefer our judgment to his, and 
to think ourſelves wiſer than God. And 
to be diſpleaſed with his allotment, is the 
ready way to forfeit our Maker's favour, 
and provoke him to recall what we have, 
inſtead of giving more. Beſides, there is 
a peculiar happineſs attending content- 
ment ; for a contented mind is always eaſy : 
it creates a conſtant, calm, an undiſturbed 
tranquillity withinz but diſcontent and 
envy diſquiet the mind, and raiſe a per- 
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petual ſtorm in the hearts of men. Con- 
tent is true happineſs, the bleſt eſtate of 
heaven, the joy of glorified faints, and of 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect; who 
are not only pleaſed with their own joys 
and bleſſedneis, but delighted with thoſe 
of others : but diſcontent and _ are the 
paſſions and torment of wicked ſpirits, 
whoſe own uneaſineſs, like ſo many furies, 
makes them tear and devour one another. 
Laſtly, I ſhall preſcribe ſome rules for 
the better attaining this excellent art of 
contentment. And as this uſeful virtue 
is :ſeated chiefly in the mind, we mult 
'begin there, and endeavour to bring our 
minds to our condition. The reaſon why 
Jo few attain this art is, becauſe they take 
not the right method. Men are ſolicitous 
enough to bring their eſtates to their minds, 
which, being too large to be ſatisfied with 
earthly things, is a vain attempt; for he 
that Joveth jilver ſhall not be ſatisfied with 
filver, nor he that loveth abundance with 
increaſe. But to act rightly, we mult la- 
bour to bring our minds to our eſtate, and 
to reſt ſatisfied with whatever the divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs allots for us, which 
better knows what 1s fit for us, than we 
can do for ourſelves. Again, in order to 
be content with our condition, we ſhould 
conſider that all earthly things are inſuf- 
ficient to make us happy. Some weakly 
imagine, that if they could arrive to ſuch 
an eſtat e, or attain ſuch a degree of ho- 
nour, dignity, and preferment in this 
world, they ſhould then be ſo happy as 
to be ſatisfied without ſeeking or GUST 
more; and yet when they have obtaine 
their wiſh, they find their cares and trou- 
bles greater, and themſelves more uneaſy 
than before: and therefore, Cyneas the 
hiloſopher wiſely told Pyrrhus, on his 
informing him of the deiigns he had on 
Rome, <i:ily, and Carthage, thataf he 
could not be content with his own king- 
dom, neither would he be ſatisfied with 
the whole world. Indeed ſuch things will 
not ſatisfy us, for they rather increaſe, 
than allay the thirft of the ſoul. So that 
let the world flow ever ſo much upon us, 
our deſires will run faſter and exceed them. 
Wherefore it wil! be our wiſdom to fix our 
affections on higher and better things. 
To learn this leſſon of contentment, we 
muſt ſubdue all pride and haughtineſs of 
mind, for he that is highly opinionated 
will think he hath not what he deſerves; 
Mis will make him repine, defire more, 
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and envy others: but he chat has humble 
thoughts of himſelf, will be thankful and 
content with any thing. We muſt alſo 
be diligently ecaployed in that buſineſs 
and calling wherein God hath placed us, 
for that will ſecure his bleſſing on our en- 
deavours, and bring us content. The 
bleſſing of God (ſaith Solomon) maketh rich, 
and bringeth no jerrow with it. He who 
hath that, is rich in any condition, and 
doth not want a competency. It is idle- 
neſs that occaſions want, covetous, and 
envious thoughts, which“ induſtry chaſes 
away, and leaves no room for. We muſt 
alſo take care to live within the bounds of 
our eſtate; for he that exceeds it, will 
contract debts that unavoidably lead to 
danger and diſcontent. Frugality, tem- 
perance, and honeſty are excellent helps 
to contentment, there being a bleſling 
annexed to theſe things, which brings peace 
to the mind, and proſperity to our affairs; 
but extravagancy and diſhoneſty are ever 
attended with a curſe, which diſquiets the 
mind, diminiſhes the ſubſtance, and lays 
a foundation for miſery and trouble, 
Again, if we would get and preſerve a 
contented mind, we muſt more obſerve 
thoſe who are below, than ſuch as are 
above us; for the ſplendor of greatneſs is 
apt to dazzle the eye, to create envy and 
diſcontent. he that too much admires 
the wealth, honour, and power of another, 
will be eaſily induced to envy their happi- 
neſs, and be diſcontented with his own 
condition; but if he looks below him, and 
conſiders how many want what he enjoys, 
this will teach him to be content and thank- 
ful for his own allotment. Nature is con- 
tent with a little: he that lives by the 
neceſſities of nature is eaſily ſupplicd ; but 
he that feeds a carnal and ſenſual appetite, 
multiplies his wants, and makes artificial 
neceſſities, which drive away contentment. 
Laſtly, To acquire the grace of content- 
ment, we mult learn to fix our truſt and 
dependence on God, who hath promiſed 
never to leave nor forſake us. He alone 
is able to ſatisfy the cravings of our ſouls, 
to ſupply the wants and neceſſities of our 
bodies. . All other things leave us when 
we moſt need them; they are of no ule 
in time of ſickneſs,” the hour of death, or 
day of judgment; and therefore, let us 
not truſt in = riches, but in the living 
Cod, who giveth us all things richly to enjoy. . 
Thus I have ſhewn what is required 
and forbidden in this and the other com- 
: | mand ments; 
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of the whole matter is, fear God and keep his 


commandments, for this is the whole duty of 


man; and which our Saviour hath compriſed 
in the love of God and our neighbcur. 
The fear of God will reftrain us from 
having any other Gods heſides, or before him, 
which 1s the firſt commandment, He that 
hath this holy awe and reverence for the 
divine majeſty, will dread to offend him; 
either by the guilt of atheiſm, 1dolatry, 
or worſhipping any rival deities. 'The 
ſenſe of his power and greatneſs, as our 
Lord and Maſter, will make us to honour 
and ſerve him only. The fear of God 
will keep us from worſhipping him con- 
trary to his word and will, as by images 
or pictures, which is the thing forbidden 
in the ſecond commandment. He that 
truly fears God, will not worſhip the crea- 
ture inſtead of the Creator, much leſs 
ive his glory to graven images. The 
Caſs of God's jealouſy of a rival, and the 
vengeance he hath denounced againſt ſuch 
and their poſterity, ſhould teach us to wor- 
ſhip God, as he hath commanded, in ſpirit 
and in truth, The fear of God will keep 


men from profaning his ſacred name, and 


beget a veneration for it, which is the 
ſubſtance of the third commandment. The 
want of this holy fear and reverence is 
what makes men venture ſo boldly to take 
God's name in vain, by raſh and falſe 
ſwearing ; to invade his property by ſa- 
erilege, to deſpiſe his miniſters, and de- 
tain their maintenance from them; to 
pollute his ſanctuary by profaneneſs, and 
to think meanly of perſons, places, and 
things, dedicated to his name : but did 
we ſtand in awe of God as we ought, we 
ſhould not dare to fin thus againſt him. 
Did we truly believe, the Lord auill not hold 
them guiltleſs that thus take his name in vain, 
we ſhould more honour his holy name, and 
avoid detracting from it. Laſtly, The fear 
of God will make us remember to keep 
holy the ſabbath-day, and to have a due 
regard to the times ſet apart and devoted 
to his ſervice, which is required by the 
fourth commandment. If we fear God, 
we ſhall not profane thoſe days by work- 
ing at our calling, much leſs by following 
the works of ſin ; but rather conſcientiouſly 
reſt from all our labours, the better to 
attend God's worſhip, and the exerciſes 
of religion : eſpecially conſidering the li- 


beral allowance God hath given us, of 
ix days in the week for our uſe, and re - 
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mandments; and the wiſe man's conclu/fon 


ſerving only one in ſeven for his own ſer- 
vice. And ſurely he that hath any fear of 
God, or honour for him, will be afraid and 
aſhamed to deny him this. Thus we ſee 
how the fear of God runs through the firſt 
table of the law, and at once comprizes 
and enforces the duties we owe to God. 
The next thing to be conſidered is, the 


. duties we owe our neighbour, contained - 


in the commandments of the ſecond table, 
which are only performed by keeping of 
them. By obſerving the fifth command- 
ment, we diſcharge our duty to all our 
ſuperiors ; which is to honour our parents, 
both natural and civil, and to obey thoſe 
that are ſet over us in church and Rate; to 
which we are encouraged by the promiſe 
of long life here, and eternal bluts here- 
after, By keeping the ſixth command- 
ment, we perform the duty we owe to one 
another's lives, and the body and foul of 
both; which is to take the beſt care we 
can of the health, ſafety, and welfare of 
each, and avoid maiming, murdering, 
and deſtroying of either. By obſerving 
the ſeventh commandment, we.diſcharge 
the duty we owe to our neighbour's with z 
we abſtain from all uncleanneſs in thought, 
word, and deed; and keep our veſil; in 
ſanification and honour; we preierve a 
pure and inviolable chaſlity, and are there- 
by true to our marriage vows and promiſes. 
By obſer»ing the eighth commandment, 
we perform the duty we owe to our neigb- 
bour's goods and ſubſtance; which 1s not 
to ſteal, take eway, or withhold his right 
from him ; and not to over-reach him by 
any methods of fraud or deceit, nor leſſen 
his ſubſtance by robbery or oppreſſion ; 
but to uſe our beſt endeavours to preſerve, 
promote, and advance his proſperity. By 
keeping the ninth commandment, we diſ- 
charge the duty we owe to the credit and 
good name of our neighbour ; which is, 
not to blaſt it, by bearing falſe witneſs, 
lying, ſlander, and defamation; nor to 
undermiae it by ſecret whiſpering, tale- 
bearing, and backbiting : but as much as 
poſſible to ſilence all vilifying and de- 
tracting language of other men; to vin- 


.dicate every one from unjuſt aſperſions, 


and endeavour to preſerve the reputation 
of others. Laſtly, By the tenth command- 
ment we are reſtained from all unjuſt 
covetous deſires, and from indirectly ob- 
taining what belongs to our neighbours; 
and are thereby taught to be content with 
what is truly and honeſtly ours, and willing 
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that all others ſhould alſo enjoy what is 
their right and property. Thus, as our 
duty to God is included in the fear of 
him, ſo our duty to our neighbour is con- 
tained in keeping the commandments ; 
which two things are ſo full and compre- 
henſive that the wiſe man calls them, 
the auhole of man. 
For this is the whole duty, end, and 
happineſs of man. This is the whole work 
and buſineſs incumbent on man, and about 
which we are to employ ourſelves in this 
world; not that we are to neglect the 
duties of our calling, and to have our 
minds always on religion; but that we 
muſt make it our main and chief buſineſs, 
and prefer it above all other. To fear 
God, and keep his commandments, 1s a mat- 
ter of univerſal concern to all men, none 
are exempted ; this being the whole duty 
or principal buſineſs that belongs to every 
man. 'This is the end of man; for God 
gave him faculties above other creatures, 
that he ſhould honour, fear, and obey 
him. He is not diſtinguiſhed from brute 
beaſts ſo much by reaſon, as by religion 
and the fear of God; ſo that this is the 
whole eſſence and end of man: and to 
fear God and keep his commandments 
will qualify and prepare us for happineſs, 
and ſecure to us our future bliſs. It will 
raiſe our natures to their higheſt perfec- 
tion, and conform us to the divine nature, 
which nothing but the practice of religion 
and virtue can do. So that this is the 
whole work and buſineſs, the end and 
deſign, the intereſt and happineſs, of man; 
ö all which are ſo many powerful argu- 
ments to perſuade us to the practice of 
It. 
From what hath been ſaid, let us learn 
to live always in the fear of God, and 
that will keep us to our duty: let us of- 
ten meditate on the infinite power of 
God, which is able to puniſh all offences, 
for if wwe ſet him always before us, we ſpall 
never do ewil e let us not fear men whole 
power can reach no farther than the body 
or goods, but tar him who can deſtroy 
both body and ſoul in hell : let us conſider 
and refle&t on his impartial juſtice, and 
frequently have in remembrance his in- 
finite mercy, that we may fear the Lord 
for his goodneſs, and dread to offend his 
juſtice : let us live in conſtant obedience 
to his commands, then ſhall we perform 
our duty to our neighbour, and thereby 
heep a conſcience void of offence, both towards 
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nature, which we call the goodneſs of 
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God and man. For what doth the Lord. 
our God require of us, but to fear and ſerve 
him, to walk in his ways, and keep his 
commandments? for. this is the whole of 
man; always remembering that 604 
will bring every work to judgment, wit) 
"oy fecret thing, whether it be good oy 
evil. | 
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SERMON xxxvu. 
By Dean Moss. 


Of the Efficacy, Neceſſity, and Duty 
of Prayer, ; 


Marr. vii. 7, 8. 


Aﬀ, and it ſhall be given you: for every ont 


that aſketh, receiveth, & c. 


Ir is an inquiry of the firſt importance, 

to know upon what the efficacy of 
prayer is founded, and how derived. 
One great cauſe then of the efficacy of 
prayer, is, the benignity of the divine 


God, whereof the whole earth is full. 
Whatever 1s needful, or convenient ; 
comfortable or deſirable; whatever we 
either want, do enjoy, or may expect; 
is always plentifully flowing from that 
inexhauſtible ſource. To this fountain 
we more eſpecially owe all thoſe bleſſings 
that we receive in anſwer to our prayers; 
which is ſufficiently evident from the il- 
luſtrations which our Saviour makes ufc 
4 on the x nay GA For what man is 
there of you, lays he, whom if his fon 4 
bread, will he give him a + ae — if 5 
aſe a fiſh, will be give him a ſerpent ? 
that is, will he give him what is uſeleſs 
and hurtful, inſtead of what is neceſſary, 
fit, and proper? ge then, being evil, 
now hew to give good gifts unto your 
chilaren, how much more ſhall your hca- 
wvenly Father, which is in heaven, give 
good things to them that aſt bim? 

The argument carries with it a ſtrong 
concluſion: for if a parent's affection 
powerfully inclines him, however covet- 
ous he may be, to ſupply the neceſſities 
of his children, and provide for their 
welfare; much more will the infinite 
goodneſs and liberality of God extend 
itſelf to thoſe who make their ſupplica- 
tions to him: for he bears to us the 
relation of a father, and has a tender 
care for us, infinitely beyond that of me 

a mo 
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moſt indulgent earthly parent, He 1s 


ever ready to hear our prayers, and will 
liberally give whatever he knows to be 
really good and fit for us; and unleſs we 
render ourſelves uncapable of it, he will 
not withhold from us the beſt of his gifts; 
for be will give the aid and comfort of 
his holy ſpirit to them that aſk him. 
And as the efficacy of prayer is chiefly 
founded on God's goodneſs and bene- 


| ficence, ſo it depends upon his wiſdom, 


veracity, and power, The wiſdom of 
divine providence appoints prayer as 
the neceſſary means of obtaining what 
we want; the truth of his ſacred pro- 
miſes aſſures us that thoſe means will be 
effectual; and by his power it is accom- 
pliſhed. O God, the eyes of all wait upon 
thee, and thou giveſt them their meat in 
due ſeaſon. Thou openeſt thy hand, and 
fatisfieft the defire of every living thing. 
This dependance on God 1s both rea- 
ſonable and neceſſary to preſerve in our 
minds that ſubmiſſion, duty, and grati- 
tude, which we owe to the bountiful 
Creator, for the uſe and enjoyment of 
his manifold gifts. And for our en- 
couragement herein, the word of truth 
declares, on God's part, the acceptance 
of this our homage and ſervice; and his 
power aſſures us of a return anſwerable 
to our prayers. The. Lord is nigh unto 
all them that call upon him, to-all that call 
upon him in truth: he will fulfil the de- 
fire of them that fear him: he alſs will 
hear their cry, and will ſuue them. And 
in the words of the text, a/#, and it ſhall be 
given unto you; ſeek, and ye ſhall find; knock, 
and it ſhall be opened unto you, &c. 80 
that God's veracity is expreſsly engaged 
to perform what his providence has wiſe- 
ly ordered, and his power 1s able to effect. 
If we aſk, we ſhall obtain. 

But what adds much to the force and 
efficacy of prayer, is the merit and me- 
diation of Jeſus Chriſt: for however 
the goodneſs of God inclines him to be 
gracious unto us, yet he will not hear 
ſinners; their prayers are an abomination 
to him. His wrath muſt firſt be appeaſ- 
ed, and his juſtice ſatisfied for fin, before 
his mercy will ſhew favour to the ſinner. 
Therefore did Chriſt appear once in the 


fleſh, to put away fin by the ſacrifice of him- 


Helf. And fince God has delivered up his 


un fon for: us all, how ſhall he not «vith 


Kum freely give us all things? For be is 
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able to ſave us to the utmoſ, if aue come 
unto God by him, fince he ever liveth 10 
make interce//ion for us. The power with 
which Chriſt is inveſted ſhall never ceaſe, 
and the merit upon which he pleads can 
never be exhauſted. On this we may 
raiſe and fix our hopes, that whatſoever 
we aſk of the Father, in the Son's name, 
he will give it us: for all the promiſes 
of God in Chriſt, are ſure to be perform- 
ed, which is the great confirmation of our 
faith, and a pledge of ſecurity, that our 
prayers ſhall be heard and anſwered : 
ſo that when we pray for pardon, grace, 
and ſalvation, we have the claim to theſe, 
as having the earneſt of the Spirit already 
in our hearts, which entitles us to all that 
is neceſſary to complete our happineſs. 
For the ſame bleſſed Spirit, that is the 
author of thoſe gifts and graces, the firſt 
fruits of which all chriſtians do partake, 
is the helper of our weakneſs, the ſancti- 
fer and furtherer of our prayers, and a 
ſecret but powerful interceſſor for us. 
The Spirit helpeth our infirmities, and mak- 
eth interceſſion for us, with groanings that 
cannot be uttered, I proceed to ſhew how 
great the —_ of prayer is. | 

And doubtleſs it is vaſtly great and 


extenſive, Mighty things are ſaid of 


it in ſcripture, The efeftual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man awvaileth much. 
But though the delegation of the power 
of prayer, by our Saviour to his diſciples, 
extended to natural impoſſibilities, and was 
perhaps accompanied with miracles, and 
a divine faith; yet the faith which we 
now exerciſe in prayer, is, I apprehend, 
of the ſame kind, though not in degree, 
with thoſe who were extraordinarily gift- 
ed and enabled to work miracles ; at leaſt 
the common'meaſure which is now dealt 
to all, by the operation of the ſame ſpirit, 
muſt be ſufficient to procure all ordinary 
bleſſing, neceſſary to our real happineſs 
and everlaſting ſalvation; and even ca- 
pable of fartker encreaſe, as the greater 
glory of God, and the good of his church 
may require. Upon the whole then, the 
efficacy of prayer is univerſal and unli- 
mited, and all things with God are pof. 
ſible by prayer; but yet there are ſome 
neceſſary conditions required, upon which 
the ſucceſs of it is ſuſpended, and without 
which prayer cannot be effectual. For 
we are not to imagine, that God ordained 
prayer, merely as an inftrument, to ena- 


ble 
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ble us to force his bleſſings from him, or 


to ſubjeft himſelf to the neceſſity of giv- 
ing without diſcretion, what we may aſk 
without reaſon. No; but it is er 
in the general, that our prayers ſhould 
be in all points agreeable to the will of 
God. For this 7s the confidence that wwe 
have in him, the Son of God, that if we 
aſt any thing according to his will, he 
hearcth us. 5 f 

The particular conditions ariſing out 
of this general one, may reſpect the mat- 
ter of the petition, the ſtate of the perſon, 
and manner of the addreſs. The matter 
of the petition, if we would hope for ſuc- 


ceſs, ought to be lawful and good, fit and. 


expedient, and not interfering with God's 
wiſe counſels and decrees. The ſtate of 
the perſon, if he expects to be anſwered, 
ſhould be that of a righteous man, or one 
who ſincerely deſires and endeavours to 
be truly penitent for all his fins. The 
manner of his addreſs ought to be with 
all bumility and reverence, as in the 
ſight of God ; relying with ſtedfaſt faith 
upon the goodneſs and truth of God's 
promiſes ; — the accompliſhment 
to his wiſdom and power, in his own 
time ; perſevering therein with earneſt- 
neſs, in proportion to what he prays for, 

aſking for the beſt things firſt, with the 
 oreateſt ardour and affection, and pray- 
ing moderately for what is of an indiffer- 
ent nature; expecting the event with 
patience, receiving it with contentment, 


and entirely reſigning himſelf into the 


hands of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
Such as theſe are the neceſſary conditions 
of prayer, and when thus qualified, every 
. one that aſketh, receiveth; and he that 
feeketh, findeth; and to bim that knocketh, 
it Hall be opened. And when theſe con- 
ditions are neglected, let not any man 
wonder, if his prayer returns empty and 
without a bleſſing. _ s . 
The matter of our petitions ought to 
be lawful and conſonant to. God's laws, 
or they cannot be agreeable to his will ; 
and whoever offends herein, knowingly, 
is a preſumptuous wretch, and his pray- 
ers are an abomination: if he does it 
ignorantly, he is guilty of raſhneſs, in 
baſtily uttering any thing before God, 
that is not fit and proper: nor is it 
enough that our petitions are lawful, 
unleſs they are alſo conſiſtent with God's 


mind and will, ſuch as he requires, and 
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will accept. But we may be aſſured, 
that if we pray for ſpiritual bleſſings, we 
ſhall conſtantly be heard. God will give 
the Holy Spirit to them that aſe him. Theſe 
are good things, perfectly free from all 
mixture of evil, are entirely well epleaſing 
to God, and which we can never too im. 
moderately deſire, or too much ſolicit 
their continuance and increaſe. And if 
we ſeel firſt the kingdom of God, and the 
righteouſneſs thereef, all things neceſſary 
and convenient for this life, ſhall be add- 
ed unto us. It is alſo requiſite, that the 
matter of our petitions ſhould be fit and 
expedient; fit for God to grant, as not 
interfering with his wiſe and juſt decrees, 
or obſtructing his glory; and expedient 
for us to receive, as likely to prove be- 
neficial to us. And it is but reaſonable 
to entruſt all our affairs in the hands of 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and to 
ſuffer God to diſpoſe of his own as he 
ſees moſt conducive to his glory and our 
real benefit. It would be unreaſonable 
and abſurd to expect any thing from him 
upon other terms. Nay, his wiſdom and 
goodneſs is ſuch, as not to grant his crea- 
tures what they aſk, onleſs it be really 
expedient for them. And perhaps this 1s 
not the leaſt of God's mercies : for was 
he to give whatever ſome men deſired, 
it would be the greateſt curſe that God 
could inflict. | 

Happy therefore for us, that we are in 
the diſpoſal of the great Creator and Pre- 
ſerver of men, who knows whereof we 
are made, and remembers that we are 
but duſt; who wiſely ſuits his gifts in 
proportion to our wants and capacities ; 
of which we are very incompetent judges, 
being too often miſled by blind and un- 


governed appetites. But the goodneſs 


of God is ſtill more conſpicuous in deny- 
ing us ſome things really good, and yet 
making an abundant compenſation by 
ing ſome other thing, that is far 
tter. Such denial or diſappointments 
are great and moſt certain proofs of the 
tender care God has of the righteous, 
and of his watchful providence over 
them. Thus when David fo — 
prayed for the life of his child, whi 
might have been a bleſſing to him, God 
denied him that requeſt, and yet pardon- 


ed his fin, which was by much the greater 


favour. Thus St. Paul prayed thrice, 
that the thorn in his fleſh might depart 
| rom 
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from him; but though his prayer was 
not granted, yet he received more than 
equivalent for it, even the promiſe of 


God's grace by an immediate revelation. 


My grace is ſufficient for thee; for my 
Arengib is made perfect in weakneſs. From 
what has been ſaid, it is evident, that 
our petitions ought to be lawful, and not 
contrary to God's will; good and de- 
firable, ſuch as God will accept, and alſo 
which he can grant conſiſtently with his 
own glory; and both needful and expe- 
dient with reſpect to men. 
It is alſo required that the ſtate of the 
perſon who prays, ſhould be that of a 
righteous man, for it is the EHu fer- 
went prayer of the rightcous man only that 
evaileth auith God. By a righteous man 
we are not to underſtand, one who 1s 
without fin, and perfectly innocent; for 
there is not a juſt man upon earth, that 
doth good and finneth not ; but ſuch as. 
comply- with the terms of the goſpel, in 
forſaking their ſins and amending their 
lives, is here meant. All ſuch perſons 
will be graciouſly accepted and eſteemed 
as righteous in the ſight of God. This 
evangelical righteouſneſs implies a well- 
grounded faith in the merits and media- 
tion of Chriſt, an unfeigned repentance 
for our paſt ſins, and a ſtedfaſt purpoſe 
of amendment; without which no man 
ought to preſent himſelf before God, for 
he heareth not ſinners, but only thoſe 
who believe in him and our Saviour, and 
endeavour to do his will with ſincerity of 
heart. As to the conditions which re- 
ſpe& the manner of our addreſſing the 
Almighty in prayer, they are theſe fol- 
wing : 

Humility and reverence. A ſinner, 
however penitent, will find ſufficient rea- 
ſon to be humbled, as having acted againſt 
his trueſt intereſt, his cleareſt reaſon, and 
many obligations of duty and gratitude ; 
ſo that when he comes to confeſs his fins 
in prayer, he ought to abaſe himſelf be- 
fore God, to revere his dread majeſty 
whom he hath offended, and to adore his 
infinite mercy, who is ſtill ready to accept 
his repentance. Another condition 1s a 
ſtedfaſt faith: I mean a perfect reliance 


on the goodneſs, truth, and all- ſufficiency 


of God, through the merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt, without any diffidence about the 
event; not that this faith implies a 
confident belief that we ſhall infallibly 
obtain whatever we pray for, there being 
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not always juſt grounds for this, but only 
a rs affiance in God, waiting with 
all modeſt aſſurance for an anſwer to our 


prayers, but referring the time and me- 


thod to his all-wiſe providence, who 
careth for us, and relying without fear 
or doubt on God's bleſſing upon our law- 
ful endeavours. Earneſtneſs and 'perſe. 
verance are alſo neceſſary in prayer; men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint : 
not that God 1s to be wearied out by our 
preſſing importunities, or that his bleſſing 
ſhoald be extorted from him; but our 
importunities is the beſt teſtimony we can 
give of an affectionate obedient heart; 
eſpeciaily when we pray, as his words 
direct, for ſpiritual things with the great- 
eſt vehemency and fervour, and for tem- 
poral with more indifference and modera- 
tion, for thoſe that are abſolutely good 


with an earneſt defire, and for others with 


an entire reſignation to God's wiſdom and 
goodneſs : and if God delays his anſwer 
and keeps our hopes in ſuſpenſe, we muſt 
{till daily reinforce our petitions; we muſt 
not doubt nor diſtruſt his truth and good- 
neſs, but perſiſt in our prayers without 
wavering or fainting ; this 1s acceptable 
in his fight, and will recommend us to 
his favour. Laſtly, We muſt pray with 
ſuch a degree of purity and innocence in 
our thoughts and actions, as to render us 
ſincere and upright towards God. If we 
would approach his preſence with hopes 
of acceptance, we mult cleanſe our hands, 
purify our hearts, and ſtudy to be holy, 
as he is holy. If we draw nigh unto 
God with an humble reverence, an obe- 
dient faith, a perſevering truſt, and a ſin- 
cere heart, ſtill labouring after greater 
perfection, then will he draw nigh to us, 
and beſtow upon us his favour . protec- 
tion, his bleſſing and aſſiſtance, the full 
pardon of our fins, and the free gift of 
other good things. And this brings me to 
ſhew the neceſſity of prayer. 


By prayer is meant the act of devotion, | 


wherein we more immediately addreſs 
God, humbly confeſſing our ſins, un- 
feignedly begging his pardon, imploring 
his grace and bounty to ſupply our ſpi- 
ritual and temporal wants, intercedin 

for others, and giving him thanks had 
praiſe for all the bleſſings he has merci- 
fully beſtowed upon us. And this is a 
duty abſolutely neceſſary, whether we 
reſpect God or ourſelves. With regard 
to God, it is our bounden duty and ſer- 
5 | : vice; 
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vice; and as to ourſelves, we can neither 
live comfortably nor be happy without 
it. 

Prayer is evidently a duty to God, it 
being a dictate of nature, and engraven 
on our hearts. Man by his own reaſon 
is ſenſible of l and impo- 
tency of his condition, of the corruption 
and pollution of his nature, which makes 
him ſeek for ſuccour to the firſt, ſupreme, 
independent cauſe of all things, the foun- 


tain of his being and happineſs; and the 


meſt natural way of addreſſing God is, 
for us humbly to proſtrate ourſelves in 
prayer, deprecating the divine diſplea- 
fure, imploring pardon and acceptance, 
with the continuance of his manifold ten- 
der mercies: and this has been the uni- 
verſal practice of mankind ; even the 
heathens, who were wretchedly miſtaken 

in the object of their worſhip, and deified 
- almoſt every thing animate” and inani- 
mate, yet ſtill they prayed when there 
was no ear to hear, nor voice to anſwer. 
Again, Prayer is a neceſſary duty we owe 
to God, becauſe it is the higheſt act of 
adoration, implying- an awful ſenſe and 


due apprehenſion of God's attributes and 


rfections, and ſuitable affections and 

haviour towards him. In prayer we 
own his infinite knowledge, preſence, 
and power, and this begets faith and re- 
verence : in confeſſing our fins and im- 
ploring his pardon, we own his holineſs, 
| juſtice, and mercy, and this produces 
godly fear, tempered with love : in ap- 
plying to him for help in all our neceſſi- 
ties, we teſtify. our belief of his good 
providence, and this raiſes our truſt and 
dependance upon him: in making in- 


terceſſion for others, we acknowledge his 


all-ſufficiency, and this tends to in- 
creaſe our faith, love, and confidence: 
in rendering him thanks for all his be- 
nefits, we glorify his great name, and 
give teſtimony for our own gratitude ; 
this preſerves a ſenſe of our reliance on 
him, and makes our religious affections 
warm and vigorous. So that prayer is a 
molt eſſential part of the worſhip of God, 
and therefore a neceſſary duty: a duty 
commanded both in the Old and New 
Teſtament: Ofer unto God thankſgiving, 
and pay the wows unto the Maſt High. Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, 1 will deliver 
thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me. Our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles inculcate the ſame 
duty: Watch unto prayer, Pray without 


* * 


ceaſing. So that we may be convinced 
of the neceſſity of this duty, by the light 


of nature, and the authority of ſcripture, 


and incited to the practice of it by the 
example of our bleſſed Lord himſelf. 

And yet there are ſome men who con- 
fine all religion to good honeſt morality, 
as they call it, and regard the outward 
acts of religious worſhip as mere formali- 
ties, in particular this of prayer ; which 
they think not neceſſary, — God is 
infinitely wiſe, and knows all our wants and 
deſires without our information, and that 
his infinite goodneſs will incline him to do 
us good without our importunate ſolicita- 
tions. But though our prayers cannot 
inform God, nor our importunities pro- 
perly move him, yet he wiſely and juſtly 
requires both at our hands, as well for 
his own honour, as it is a homage due 
to the Lord of heaven and earth from us 
his creatures, and alſo for our benefit, as 
it tends to exerciſe our faith, inflame our 
zeal, and to make us humble and thank- 
ful. Again, 

Prayer is likewiſe neceſſary with re- 
ſpe& to ourſelves, as a means without 
which we cannot expect to be happy, 
either in this life or the next : for man is 


frail and feeble in his conſtitution, his life 


1s a tender thing, often loſt by the very 
air that gives it being. We are expoſed 
to many wants and dangers, which of 
ourſelves we cannot ſupply nor prevent. 


We naturally deſire happineſs, and ea- 


gerly purſue it in various ſhapes, but in 
vain ; for there is no ſtability, no ſatiſ- 
faction in earthly things: ſo that the 
providence of God, and the light of his 
countenance, muſt be dur only ſtay and 
comfort, and heaven our laſt reſort, And 
it is prayer alone by which we may pre- 
ſent ourſelves before the throne of grace, 
and make our requeſts known unto God, 
in hopes that he who heareth prayer, will 
not hide his face from thoſe who diligently 


ſeek him. And this indeed would be a 


reaſonable hope, did not our ſins interpoſe 
to ſet us at an infinite diſtance from God, 
for we are all trangreſſors of his law, 
debtors to his juſtice, liable to his wrath 
and vengeance. This, added to our na- 
tural infirmities, muſt needs amaze -us 
with the terrors of a guilty mind, and 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation. And the only re- 


medy we have, is heartily to repent of 


our fins, to pray that God will pardon 
them, 
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them, and by a well- grounded faith rely 
on the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, who is our 
propitiation : for if we confeſs our fins, 
God is faithful and juſt to forgive us our 
ſins, and cleanſe us from all unrighteouſ- 
neſs. 
3 we muſt alſo watch and pray, left 
ave enter into temptation ; for though the 
ſpirit indeed be willing, yet the fleſh is 
aveak : its luſts and frailties will intice 
us to fin; and therefore we muſt always 
earneſtly pray, that the grace of God 
may be ſufficient for us, and our ſtrength 
made perfect in weakneſs. So great, ſo 
indiſpenſable a duty is prayer; whether 
we conſider ourſelves as men and ſinners, 
or as ſojourners on earth, and probation- 
ers for eternity: ſince without prayer, 
we can have no hopes or aſſurance of 
God's protection or pardon, but muſt live 
without comfort here, and in endleſs mi- 
ſery hereafter, ' 
And becauſe we are ignorant of the 
will of God, and know not how to offer 
up our prayers ſo as to be acceptable to 
him, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we 
ſhould be inſtructed in this our duty: 
and therefore our bleſſed Saviour hath 
not left us without a remedy for our na- 
tural ignorance and blindneſs, but hath 
taught us how to pray : for the form he 
has given us is ſo perfect, that it com- 
prehends all things neceſſary or fit for 
us to aſk, and is a model fo plain and 
eaſy, as that we may from hence frame 
the matter and manner of all our de vo- 
tions. = 
We are direQed in this divine form to 
begin, as becomes us, with the glory of 
God, which ſhould be our firſt aim and 
ultimate end; defiring it may be effectu- 
ally promoted by the practice of true re- 
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and by an entire obedience to God's will 
in the whole courſe of our lives. We are 
then to aſk for ſuch things are as neceſſary 
for the ſupport of life, that we may live 
happily ; we proceed to implore God's 
mercy in the pardon of our fins, without 
which we muſt be miſerable ; and for our 
better ſecurity, we beſeech God not to 
withdraw his grace from us, leſt we be 
overcome by temptation and fall into 
great fins; and in the concluſion, we 
acknowledge God's glory, dominion, and 
power, and conſequently our own de- 
pendance, and the juſt title he has to the 
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ligion, by its real influence on our hearts, 


237 
homage of our prayers, and the tribute of 
our praiſes. Thus divine has our Lord 
taught us to pray, and happy we if we 
come to God in prayer, with ſuitable af- 
fections and diſpoſitions. * 

And though prayer be an immediate 
addreſs to the throne of God, and that 
we ought to approach him with all that 
awe and reverence which becomes poor 
creatures in the preſence of their great 
Creator, and vile offenders at the tribunal 
of their juſt Judge; yet this ſhould not 
prevent our loving him as an indulgent 
father, nor ſhake our faith in him as 2 
merciful redeemer, but the whole per- 
formance ſhould be animated with fach 
a fervent zeal as becomes thoſe who are 
ſenſible of their own frailties and fins, 
and who earneſtly deſire the comfortable 
aſſurance of finding reſt to their ſouls, 
through the merits and mercies of Chrift. 
And that we may attain this heavenly 
frame of mind, theſe devout affections, 
we muſt apply for the ſpecial aids of di- 
vine grace, and then the Spirit of God 
will help our infirmities. Ve know not 
wwhat to pray for as we ought, but the Spirit 
z/elf maketh interceſſion for us, with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered. The Spirit 
intercedes for us, as it excites and in- 
ſtruts us to pray, and inſpires us with 
ſuitable affections; it helps our infirmi- 
ties, as it aids our weak endeavours, and 
aſſiſts our natural impotence and deadneſs 
of affection: and this gracious aſſiſtance 
of the Spirit may ſafely and truly be call- 
ed the gift of prayer. I have only time 
to make a ſhort application from what 
has been ſaid. . 

And if prayer be thus abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, as being a principal part of di- 
vine worſhip, a duty not only ſuggeſted 
by the light of nature, but expreſsly com- 
manded in fcripture, taught aid recom- 
mended both by the doctrine and example 
of the holy Jeſus: if we are alſo encou- 
raged to the practice of it, by many ge- 
neral promiſes recorded in hot writ, and 
aſſured, that whatever we af the Father 
in the Son's name, he will give it us: if we 
have theſe great encouragements added 
to our many obligations, let us not neg- 
le& ſo important a duty: a duty incum- 
bent on us, and which will procure us 
the bleſſings of heaven and earth. It is 
God's ſingular grace and favour to ad- 
mit us into his preſence, and our great 
privilege 
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privilege and honour that we can ap- 
roach him, to make our wants known. 
ut if we ſlight his favours, and deny 
him his juſt homage; if he calls, but we 


refuſe and regard not; then will he hide 


his face from us in time of need; then 


will he laugh at our calamity, and mock 


when our fear cometh. Again, 
If prayer be ſuch a neceſſary means, 


that without it we can neither live comfort- | 
ably here, nor be happy hereafter, then 


ought we to be conſtant and fervent in 
our devotions, as we tender the bleſſings 
of this world and the next: for if our 
bleſſed Saviour, who knew no ſin, prayed 
until he ſweat drops of blood; if he who 
was miniſtered to by angels, yet fre- 
quently had — to prayer, and 
metimes continued all night in it; what 
ſhall duſt and aſhes do? We, whoſe 
weakneſs is ſo much, whoſe wants are 
ſo many, whoſe dangers are infinite, 
whoſe ſins are ſo odious in the fight of 
God ; why, let us not be deterred or 
diſcouraged from addrefling ourſelves to 
the throne of grace; for thoſe things 
which for our unworthineſs we dare not, 
and for our blindneſs we cannot aſk, God 
will vouchſafe to give us, for the worthi- 
neſs of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. And 
to help our natural ignorance and ſpiritual 
darkneſs, he has left us a moſt abſolute 
divine form of prayer. Let us uſe this 
to our own comfort, and in obedience to 
him who taught us, being aſſured, that 
nothing can be more acceptable to God 
than the words of his beloved ſon, in whom 
he is well pleaſed ; and not doubting but 
what we compoſe after this perſect pattern, 
is alſo according to God's will. But 
ſhould we find in us a lifeleſs indiſpoſition 
or ſecret averiion to prayer, and think 
ourſelves unable to withdraw our affections 
from the world, to raiſe and fix them where 
they ought to be, yet let not this tempt 
us to imagine the thing impoſſible; but 
let us continue to pray that we may learn 
to pray; for prayer 1s a gift attainable 
by exerciſe, aſſiſted by God's grace. And 
the Spirit alſo helpeth our infirmities ; not by 
ſudden infulion, but by working together 
with our endeavours, gradually enlighten- 
ing our minds, cleanſing our hearts, ſpi- 
ritualizing our affections, and at laſt ſanc- 
tifying us wholly to the ſervice of God. 
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SERMON XXXVII. 
By ArcuBisHoe TILLOTSON, 


The great Duty of Family Religion. 


Josnwa, xx1v. 15. 


But as for me and my houſe, we wil: ſerve the Lord, 


P9094 having brought the [Iſraelites 
into the promiſed land, his great deſire 
was to eſtabliſh them in the worſhip of the 
one true God, who had brought them 
out of Egypt, and given them the poſleſ- 
ſion of the good land of Canaan. And 
finding himſelf weak and declining, and 
fearing leſt, after his death, the people 
ſhould fall from the true religion to the 
worſhip of idols, he, like a wiſe and good 
governor, conſiders how he might keep 
them firm and ſtedfaſt in their religion, 
and prevent their defection to idolatry, 
To this end he calls a general aſſembly of 
all the people of Iſrael, and in a very 
eloquent ſpeech gives them a brief hiſto- 
rical account and deduction of the great 
mercies of God to them and their fathers, 
from the days of Abraham to that time, 
From the conſideration of which he ear- 
neſtly exhorts them to renew the covenant 
with God, and ſolemnly to promiſe, that 
they would for ever fear the Lord, and 
ſerve him in Faun and truth; and put 
away the gods which their fathers ſerved 
in Egyft, and ſerve the Lord. And then 
in the text, as if they had never engaged 
themſelves to God by covenant before, 
he leaves them to their free choice and 
liberty: And if it ſeem evil unto you, to 
ſerve the Lord, chuſe you this day whom ye 
bill ſerve, whether the God whom your 
fathers ſerved on the other fide of the flood, 
or the Gods of the Amorites, in whoſe land 
ye davell, Not that they were at liberty 
whether they would ſerve the true God 
or not, but to inſinuate to them, that re- 
ligion ought to be their free choice; and 
that true religion hath thoſe real advan- 
tages peculiar to it, as to recommend it 
to any conſiderate man's choice, As if 
he had ſaid, if it ſeem evil to you, after all 
demonſtrations God hath given of his mira- 
culous preſervation of you, and the mighty 
obligations he hath laid upon you, by bringing 
you out of the land cf Egypt, and the houje 
of bondage, by fo outflretched an arm, and 
giving you @ rich land to poſſeſs : if after 
all this, you can quit the ſervice of this God, 
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and worſhip the idols of the nations, whom 
you haveſu dued, and their vanquiſhed deities: 
if you can think it reaſonable ſo to do, which 


ſure you cannot, then take your choice, and 


chuſe you this day whom you will ſerve. And 
to direct and encourage them to make a 


right choice, he declares his own reſolu- 


tion, as a pattern and example for them, 
in which he is fixed and immoveable, 
whether they will follow him or not; but 
as for me and my bouſe, wwe will ſerve the 
Lord. So that what he ſaid was in effect 
this; I have propoſed the beſt religion to 
our choice, and I both think and hope 
you will all ſtedfaſtly adhere to it; becauſe 
it is ſo reaſonable and wiſe, ſo much for 
your intereſt and happineſs: but if you 
will be ſo weak, ſo wilful, and ſo wicked, 
not to diſcern and embrace the truth, 
though you ſhould all make another choice 
and depart from the true God, to the 
worſhip of idols, yet for my part I am 
ſtedfaſtly reſolved, in a caſe ſo manifeſt 
and reaſonable, that no number or exam- 
ple ſhall prevail with me to the contrary, 
For if this whole nation ſhould revolt from 
the worſhip of the true God, and join in 
the worſhip of idols, and my family was 
the only one left in the whole world who 
worſhipped the God of Iſrael, I would 
ſtill perſiſt in this reſolution, that as for 
me and my houſe, 'we will ſerve the Lord. 
A reſolution truly worthy of ſo great a 
prince and ſo good a man; and which is 
a double pattern to us, firit, that we ſhould, 
if occaſion was, ſtand alone in the profeſ- 
fon and practice of the true religion; ſe- 
condly, by recommending the pious care 
of a good father and maſter of a family, 
to train up thoſe under his charge, in the 
true religion and worſhip of God. As fer 
me and my houſe, we will ſerve the Lord. 
But at this time, I ſhall only treat con- 
cerning the duty of family religion. 
And this duty is the more neceſſary to 
be conſidered, not only as being an eſſential 
part of religion, but as what is ſtrangely 
neglected in our looſe and degenerate age; 
for next to our perſonal homage and ſer- 
vice to almighty God, and the care of our 


own fouls, it is incumbent on us to make 


all who are under our charge and autho- 
rity, God's ſubjeQs, children, and ſer- 
vants; which is a more honourable and 
happy relation than what they bear to us. 
Our children are a natural, as the reſt of 
our family are a civil and political part 
of ourſelves; and we, and all that we have, 
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belong to and ought to be devoted to God 
and his ſervice. And they who truly fear 
God will be ſolicitous to teach it to others, 
eſpecially thoſe who are under their more 
immediate care and inſtruction. God had 
ſogreataconfidencein Abraham, astoſay, 
1 know him, that hewvill command his children 
and his houſehold after him, and they ſpall keep 
the eword of the Lord, to do Jaftice and judg- 
ment. God paſſed his word for him, that 
he would carefully inſtruct his children 
and numerous family in the true religion, 
and alſo charge them to propagate and 
tranſmit it to their poſterity. And it is cer- 
tainly now the duty of all fathers and maſ- 
ters of families, and an eſſential part of 
religion, that they be careful to do the 
ſame; for every man mult give an account 
of thoſe committed to his charge, as well 
as of himſelf, to God, 1 ſhall therefore 
ſhew wherein this duty doth conſiſt, con- 
ſider our obligation to it, inquire into 
the cauſes of the neglect of this great duty, 
and endeavour to retrieve the practice of 
it, by repreſenting the fatal conſequences 
attending the neglect, both to ourſelves 
and the public. | | 
As this duty 1s much better known than 
practiſed, I need not be long on this head. 
One principal part of it conſiſts in the con- 
ſtant worſhip of God in our families ; by 
daily prayers to God, morning and even- 
ing; by reading ſome part of the holy 
ſcriptures, eſpecially the Pſalms and the 
New Teſtament; and this is abſolutely 
neceſſaryto maintain and preſerve a ſenſe of 
God | religion in the minds of men. Be- 
ſides reading the holy ſcriptures, the great 
fountains of divine truth, we ſhould add 
to theſe other pious good books, which 
are plain and fit for the inſtruction of all 
capacities, in the moſt neceſſary points of 
faith and practice; and this we ſhould 
more eſpecially do on the Lord's day, 
when the whole family may be eafily 
brought and kept together, and have the 
opportunity to attend upon theſe things. 
But I muſt not omit to recommend one 
thing, which is greatly neglected in moſt 
families; I mean the craving God's bleſ- 
ſing at our meals, upon his good creatures 
provided for our uſe, and returning thanks 
to him for the benefit and refreſhment of 
them. Though this is a part of natural 
religion owed and practiſed in all ages and 
places in the world, yet it 1s ſhamefully 
neglected, nay, (lightzd and deſpiſed, even 
by thoſe who have the greatelt reaſon for 
N doing 


doing it; I mean at the moſt plentiful 
tables, among perſons of the higheſt qua- 
ty; as if ſuch were aſhamed or unwil- 
ling to own from whence theſe bleſſings 
came. O crooked and perverſe, foolith 
and unwiſe generation ! do ye thus requite 
the Lord for his bounty and liberality, who 
is the great author of all good things, on 
whom the eyes of all do wait, that he may 
give them their meat in due ſeafon ? Itis 
a fure fign of the prevalency of atheiſm 
and infidelity among us, when ſo natural 
and reaſonable a part of religion, ſo juſt 
and grateful an wid gment of God's 
conſtant and daily care and providence 
over uy, grows out of uſe, in a nation pro- 
fefling religion, the being, and providence 
of God. May it not provoke God to take 
his bleſſings from us, when we deny him 
thisjuſt and eaſytribute of praiſe and thankſ- 

iving? Shall not God viſit us for this 
Lide ingratitude, and be avenged on 
ſuch a nation as this? 

Another very conſiderable part of this 
duty conſiſts in inſtructing thoſe committed 
to our charge in the fundamental princi- 
ples and careful practiſe of the duties of 
religion; inſtilling theſe into children when 
capable of them, line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little; and into thoſe of riper years, by 
proper means of inſtruction, teaching them 
thoſe things in religion as are moſt ne- 
ceſſary to S believed and practiſed, Our 
children and ſervants having been brought 
to read, ſhould be taught the firſt princi- 
ples of religion, and by reading the holy 
ſcriptures and other good books, be pre- 
pared to receive the greater benefit and 
advantage from the public miniſtry. We 
are carefully to inſtruct them in thoſe prin- 
ciples of religion as are moſt fundamental, 
and like to have the greateſt influence on 
their whole lives; ſuch as right and worthy 
apprehenſions of God, of his infinite ggod- 
neſs and purity, and that he is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity : alſo to im- 
preſs on them a lively tenſe of the great 
evil and danger of fin, and a firm belief 
of the ſoul's immortality, and of the un- 
ſpeakable endleſs rewards and puniſhments 
of another world. If theſe principles once 
take root, they will continue and abide 
with them all their days. | 

This work of inſtruction ought not to 
be neglected at any time, but it is more 
peculiarly ſeaſonable on the Lord's day, 
which ought to be employed in the reli- 
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gious exerciſes of piety and devotion ; par. 
ticularly in the public worſhip and ſervice of 
God, where ourchildren and ſervants ſhould 
diligently and devoutly attend; it being the 


means which God hath appointed for in- 


ereaſing piety and goodneſs, and to which 
he hath promiſed his more eſpecial bleſ- 
fing : becauſe there they have an oppor- 
tunity of joining in the public prayers, and 
of receiving the benefit and advantage of 
them; and of being inſtructed by God's 
miniſters in the doctrine of ſalvation, and 
the way to eternal life, and incited to the 
practice of virtue and piety. There they 
will be invited to the Lord's table, to par- 
ticipate of the Lord's ſupper, which is the 
moſt ſolemn inſtitution of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; and the frequent partaking thereof 
in remembrance of his dying love, thoſe 
under our charge, as ſoon as they are ca- 
pable, ſhould be often and affectionately 
exhorted to. And after the public ſervice 
15 ended, we ſhould read the ſcriptures 
and other good books to our families, and 
ſo ſhould they themſelves; the Lord's day 


being the beſt opportunity for ſervants to 


think ſeriouſly of religion and another 
world. And it is of great conſequence to 
the preſerving a ſenſe of religion among 
us, that this day be religiouſly obſerved 
in the exerciſes of piety and the care of 
our ſouls : for as ſome time ought to be 


ſet apart for the ſervice of religion, there 


is no ſeaſon ſo proper as on this day, when 
all may have leiſure and opportunity for 
it. And parents and maſters of families, 
if they ſhould have their children and ſer- 
vants in good earneſt religious, they muſt 
not only allow time, but ſtrictly and ear- 
neſtly charge them to retire every day, 
more eſpecially on the Lord's day, morn- 
ing and evening, to pray to God for the 
pardon of their ſins, for his mercy and 
bleſſing, and to praiſe him for his daily 
favours and benefits conferred upon them. 
And to this end, care ſhould be taken that 
their children and ſervants be ſupplied with 
ſhort forms of prayer and praiſe ſuitable 
to their reſpective capacities and abilities. 

But a principal part of this duty conſiſts 
in giving good examples to our families. 


Thus David reſolved, I will behave my/elf 


wiſely in a perfect way, I will walk within 
my houſe, with a perfect heart, We muſt 
be exemplary to our family in a conſtant 
devout ſerving of God, in a ſolemn, pru- 
dent, and unblamable converſation. The 
belt way to make thoſe good who * 

under 
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under our care, is to be ſo ourſelves; with- 
out this our inſtructions will have but little 
effect, for we cannot reaſonably expect 
that any reverence or obedience ſhould be 
paid to them. The admonitions of a good 
man will have great power to move and 
perſuade others to go and do likewiſe; but 
thoſe of a bad man are languid, faint, and 
of no efficacy; becauſe there is no encou- 
ragement for others to follow that advice, 
which they who give'it do not themſelves 
obſerve. | 

And we are under the greateſt obliga- 
tions ſtrictly to perform this, both in re- 
ſpect of duty and intereſt: as to the for- 
mer, all authority over others is a talent 
God had entruſted us with, for their good 
and benefit, and for the right uſe of which 
we are accountable to him. We are 
obliged by all lawful means to provide for 
the temporal welfare of our families, to 
feed, clothe, and give them a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence ; but much more are we to take 


care of their eternal happineſs, in compa- 


riſon of which all temporal concerns are as 
nothing. It would be cruel for a father 
or maſter to ſuffer a child or ſervant to 
want the neceſſaries of life; but it is a 
much greater cruelty to let an immortal 
ſoul, one for whom Chriſt died, to periſh 
for want of knowledge and neceſſary in- 
ſtruction how to attain eternal ſalvation, 
If he who doth not provide for thoſe of his 
own houſe, hath denied the faith, and is 
worſe than an infidel, becauſe he neglects 
a duty which the law of nature requires; 
what ſhall be faid of them who will not 
provide for the everlaſting happineſs, and 
prevent the eternal miſery of thoſe who 
are ſo immediately under their care and 
charge? Nature as well as chriſtianity 
obliges us to procure the happineſs of our 
children, for they are part of ourſelves ; 
and if they periſh by our negle&, the guilt 
of it will for ever he at our doors. As to 
ſervants and other relations under our 
charge, common humanity 3 us to 
be concerned for their happineſs, as being 
of the ſame nature with us; but conſidered 
as chriſtians baptized into the ſame faith, 
and capable of the ſame common ſalvation, 
we are more ſtrictly obliged thereto. Abd 
if we be remiſs and negligent in the diſ- 
charge of this duty, we can neither anſwer 
it to God, nor our own conſciences; the 
conſideration of which ſhould effectually 
engage us to a faithful performance of it. 


We are alſo obliged to this duty in point 
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of intereſt; for as religion is the beſt and 


ſureſt foundation for the true diſcharge 


and faithful performance of the duties of 
all relations, it is therefore really for our 
own ſervice and advantage, that thoſe 
who belong to us ſhould ſerve and fear 
God. Would we have dutiful and obe- 
dient children, diligent and faithful ſer- 
vants ? Nothing will ſo effectually procure 
this, as to have the principles of religion 
and the fear of God firmly ſettled in them. 
Abraham experienced the good ſucceſs 
of his religious care, both in his ſon Iſaac, 
and the chief ſervant of his houſe, Eliezer of 
Damaſcus. What an unexampled inſtance 
of reſpe& and obedience did Iſaac give to 
the commands of his father, when, without 
any reluctancy, he ſubmitted to be laid 
upon the altar, and to be ſlain for a ſacri- 
fice, had not God interpoſed and prevented 
it by an angel. What an excellent ſervant 
was Eliezer to Abraham? How diligent 
and faithful in his maſter's ſervice? ſo 
that he truſted him with all he had. And 
when employed in his ſon's marriage, 
what prudence and fidelity did he ſhew in 
the diſcharge of that great truſt, having 
no reſt till the buſineſs was accompliſhed ? 
Theſe are two powerful inſtances to en- 
courage fathers and maſters of families to 
a religious care of their children and ſer- 
vants. Again: 

How did the fear of God ſecure Joſeph's 
fidelity to his maſter under a great and 
violent temptation? He had nothing to 
reſtrain him from ſo lewd and wicked an 
act, but the conſideration of the great truſt 
his maſter had repoſed in him, the ſenſe 
of his duty, and above all the fear of God, 
which preſerved him from conſenting to 
ſo wicked an action. How can J, ſays he, 
do this great wickedneſs, and {in againſt God 
Hence it appears to be our duty, and de- 
mands our greateſt care, to inſtill the prin- 
ciples of religion into thoſe that belong to 


us; for if the ſeeds of true piety be ſoẽwu 


in them, we ſhall reap the fruits of it. 
But if our children and ſervants are not 
taught to fear and reverence God, how 
can we expect they would regard and obey 
us? For nothing but religion obliges con- 
ſcience; men will break through all other 
ties when a fair opportunity offers. And 
as religion is neceſſary to procure God's 
favour, ſo is it to ſecure the mutual duties 
and offices of men to one another. I proceed 

To inquire into the cauſes of the ſhame- 
ful neglect of this 1 to the great decay 
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of piety among us; and this may in part 
be aſcribed to our diſſenſions and dif- 
ferences in religion, whereby, under pre- 
tence of conſcience, a boundleſs hberty 
has prevailed, and the religious order of 
families hath been in a great meaſure 
broken and diſſolved. Some men, under 
colour of ſerving God a different way, 
according to their conſciences, do wholly 
or chiefly neglect the worſhip of God; if 
they do not worle, | mean frequent places 
of debauchery and lewdneſs. And this is 
a great hindrance to maſters of tamihes, 
to bring their ſervants up in an orderly 
way of religion; and which * to con- 
vince us of the neceſſity of endeavouring 
a greater union in matters of religion, that 
we may all be united in our worſhip and 
devotion, and ſerve God in one way; by 
which means the work of religious educa- 
tion and inſtruction will be more effectually 
carried on, and a ſteady authority and 
decent order maintained in families. And 
till we are better agreed in matters of re- 
ligion, and our unhappy differences are 
Jaid afide, and that the public worſhip of 
God do in ſome meaſure recover its repu- 
tation, the good order and government 
of families, as to the great ends of religion, 


is not like to have any conſiderable effect. 


Which ſhould make all men who heartily 
love God and religion, to conſider ſeriouſly 
how neceſſary it 35 to put an end to theſe 
differences, that we may both in private 
families and public aſſemblies, with one 
mind and with one mouth, glorify God, even 
the father of our Lord Fefſus Chrift. I there- 
fore beſeech you, in the words of St. Paul, 
that there be no diviſions amongſt you, but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the ſame 
mind, and in the ſame judgment, ſo far as 
is neceſſary to keep the unity of the ſpirit in 
abe bond of peace; and to prevent diviſions. 
and ſeparations among chriſtians. I pro- 
ceed to the laſt thing propoſed, which is, 
to ſhew the fatal conſequences attending 


the negle& of family duty, both to the 


public and to ourſelves, 

Firſt, to the public. Families are the 
firſt ſeminaries of e r and if perſons 
are not there prepared, eſpecially in their 
tender years, ſor public teaching and in- 
ſtruction, little can be expected afterwards. 
The neglect of a due preparation of our 
children and ſervants at home, to make 
them profit by what they hear and learn 
at church, is an error productive of the 


treateſt miſchief; becauſe, if no care be 
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taken of them in their younger years, when 
moſt capable of religious impreſſions, we 
cannot reaſonably expe*t any great good 
from them afterwards. For if the fear of 
God hath not been planted in them, they 
will be bad in all relations; undutiful chil- 
dren, idle and unfaithful ſervants, ſcan- 
dalous members of any church, unprofit- 
able to the commonwealth, diſobedient to 
governors, both e=clefiaſtical and civil; 
nay, burthens on earth, and as ſo many 
plagues of human ſociety. And if no re- 
medy be applied to this evil, it will con- 
tinually grow worſe, and in every age 
diffuſe aud fpread itſelf, til impiety and 
wickedneſs, infidelity and prophaneneſs, 
have over- run the world, and made it ripe 
for deſtruction, as it was in old time, when 
the wickedneſs of man was ſo great upon 
earth, all fieſh having corrupted their wayy 
that the flood came and ſwept them all away. 

Secondly, The contequences of this neg- 
te& will alſo be very diſmal to ourſelves, 
who will firſt feel the inconvenience of our 
own guilty negligence. PFor we can have 
no ſecurity of the duty and fidelity of our 
family to us, if they have no fear of God 
nor ſenſe of religion. So that beſides the 
ſhame and ſorrow, we ſhall have the firſt 
ill conſequence of their miſcarriages ; and 
the wickedneſs they commit after, will, 
in a great meaſure, be charged upon us, 
and put to our account in the great day 
of judgment. And we ought to tremble 
to thmk with what rage and fury our 
children and ſervants will then fly in our 
faces, for being the cauſe of their eternal 
ruin, in not taking due care to prevent it. 
In that day, next to God, and our o. 
conſciences, our children and ſervants wilt 
be our moſt terrible accuſers if we neglect 
to inſtruct them in the way of ſalvation. 
Let us therefore reſolve with Joſhua, that 
we and our houſes will ſerve the Lord; 
that ſo, by God's grace, we may by our 
future care and diligence diſcharge this 
important duty, and repair our former 
neglects. And if children were carefully 
educated, and families regularly and re- 
ligiouſly governed, what a happy delightful 
place, what a paradiſe would this world be, 
in compariſon of what it is now ? Let theſe 
things ſink into our hearts before it is too 
late, and whilſt the evil may be remedied, 
that we may not for ever lament this neg- 
left, and repent of it when paſt redreſs, 
and there will be no place for repentance. 
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SERMON XXXIX. 
By Bis nor Moos. 
The great Duty of public Worſhip, 
PsAL, xxii. 52. 


My praiſe ſhall be of thee in the great congre- 
gation 3 1 will pay my vows before them that 
fear him. | 


BISHO 


y deſign from theſe words is to ſhew 
M the neceſſity of the public worſhip of 
God, and to repreſent the grout benefits 
and bleſſings we may expect from pray- 
ing to God, and giving him thanks in 
religious aſſemblies, where people meet 
on purpoſe for his ſervice, according to 
the example of David, who being de+ 
livered from terrible dangers, was not 
content with returning thanks to God in 
his cloſet and family, but he renders 
praiſes to him in the great congregation z 
that ſacred place, where the people were 
aſſembled together, to celebrate the di- 
vine goodneſs and mercy. _ | 

But before I proceed in this argument, 
it will be proper to obſerve, that it is not 
my intention to leſſen our value and eſteem 
for ſecret and family prayers, which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to be daily perform- 
ed; for indeed the public ſervice and 
private devotions have an entire depen- 
dance on each other. Our cloſet de vo- 
tion will diſpoſe us for family prayer, 
and that will engage us to worſhip him 
publicly, and with awful reverence in 
his own houſe. But if we have ſo little 
concern for our immortal ſouls, as ſcarce 
to offer one ſerious prayer to God all the 
week, it is not likely that any act of reli- 
gion will be acceptable to him on the 
Lord's day; for if we have no ſenſe of 
religion at home, it will be only mere 
form in the church, which will not pleaſe 
God, nor have any influence on our lives. 
And yet all of us have more frequent 
occaſions to pray, than we have oppor- 
tunities to ſerve God in public, ſo that 
we muſt but faintly defire to obtain the 
kingdom of heaven, if we are content 
only to addreſs God in his houſe, when 
we hourly ſtand in need of his mercy and 

vour: for every evil thought ſhould im- 
mediately be oppoſed by prayer and re- 
ſolutions againſt it; every good inclina- 
tion be cheriſhed by begging preſent help 


of God to promote it; every ſurpriſe into 
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fin be inſtantly lamented and aſked pardon 
for, and every bleſſing and unexpected 
mercy have immediate thanks returned 
to our kind benefactor: and this in all 
times and places as there is occaſion, 
which ſufficiently proves the abſolute ne- 


ceſſity of private devotions. Beſilles, in 


ſecret prayer, we ought to confeſs all 
our particular ſins with their ſeveral ag- 
gravations, by which we ſhall be more 
fully convinced of the guilt and folly, 
and heinous nature of them; this will 
ſhew us the danger of an impenitent ſtate, 
and render us more ſenſible of the want 
of God's pardon, more deſirous of and 
grateful to him for his mercy. But a ge- 
neral confeſſion of ſin, is only proper for 
a public congregation. 

J will now propoſe ſome reaſons and 
conſiderations, in order to ſhew what 
obligations we are under, to offer unto 
God prayers and thankſgivings in the 
public congregation ; and what ſpiritual 
comfort and advantage we may from 
thence hope for and expect. Public 
prayer is one of the moſt ſolemn acts of 
worſhip we can render to God; for by 
our thus devoutly worſhipping of him, 
we manifeſt to others the high eſteem we 
have for his moſt excellent nature, and 
teſtify our juſt ſenſe of his power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs. By imploring his help on 
all occaſions we acknowledge his Al- 
mighty power, which nothing can reſiſt; 
2232 his directions in matters of dif- 
ficulty, we own his unſearchable wiſdom, 
from which no deſign or contrivance can 
be hid ; by truſting ourſelves and affairs 
with him ; by relying on his gracious aid 
and aſſiſtance; by earneſtly intreating his 
pardon for any breach of his holy laws; we 
profeſs that God is infinitely good and 
gracious, of great mercy and loving - 
kindneſs to them that love and ſerve him. 
And the more conſtantly and more pub- 
licly we admire, praiſe, and magnify 
theſe perfections of the divine nature, the 
more acceptable will it be to God, and 
the more uſeful to men, who by our good 
examples will be induced to imitate us 
in public aQs of piety and religion, Nor 
can we better evidence the profound ve- 
neration we have for God, than in great 
aſſemblies to humble ourſelves before him, 
and acknowledge his ſovereignty and do- 
minion over us; ſo as the affections of the 
miyd correſpond with the behaviour of the- 
body, and that ſuch acts of worſhip are 
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not lip ſervice, but proceed from our 
hearts. And as to the conſtant perform- 
ance of this duty, we can never be diſ- 
charged from it, ſo long as goodneſs and 
power continue inſeparable from God's 
nature, and wart and weakneſs from 
ours; ſo long as all our enjoyments are 
from him, in whom we live, move, and 
have our being. 

If then we duly and carefully employ 
our thoughts upon God's all- perfect na- 
ture, which exiſted from eternity, and is 
without bounds, infinite and immenſe ; 
if we alſo deliberately conſider, that this 
pure and perfe& being is our ſovereign 
Lord and great benefactor, who advanced 
us into that noble rank of creatures which 
bear his glorious image; this will ſo in- 
fluence us to give teſtimony of our ho- 
nour, fear, and love of God, that we ſhall, 
in the aſſembly of the ſaints, pray with 
earneſtneſs and humility, hear God's 
word with attention and concern, and 
partake of the Lord's ſupper with thankſ- 
giving and devotion. ; 

And as God beſtows his bleſſings and 
favours on great numbers of people, ſo 
are they obliged to join in returning pub- 
lic thanks to God for it ; fince it is but 
juſt and natural, that grateful acknow- 
ledgments ſhould be made, in proportion 
to the -good which is received. 'There 


are alſo national benefits, both of a ſpiri- 


tual and civil nature; of the former are 
all ſuch as where men enjoy the doctrines 
of true religion and virtue, without the 
addition of opinions that are repugnant 
to the attributes and perfections of God 
and the clear reaſon of man; and where, 
with decency and order, God is worſhip- 
ped in ſpirit and truth, free from the mix- 
ture of ſuperſtition and idolatry ; and of 


the latter, are all ſuch bleſſings as thoſe ' 


partake of who live under governments, 
where their lives, goods, rights, and pro- 
perties are preſerved and protected: all 
theſe and many other common mercies, 
are public and ſtanding inftances of God's 
bounty towards men, which therefore re- 
quire an open and united return of thankſ- 
giving-and praiſe. 

It thould be farther obſerved; that as 
there are many cauſes and occaſions for 
general thankſgivings, ſo are there juſt 
motives and reaſons for public faſts and 
humiliations. The long enjoyment of 
God's mercies often makes men forget 
from whence they came, and the condi- 
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tion on which they are granted; and ma 
not God remove the light of the wolpel, 
when men flight and deſpiſe it, and will 
not reform their minds and manners ? 
May not this provoke him to corrupt the 
air they breathe in, and deftroy the fruits 
of the earth, with ſtorms and tempeſts, or 
ſwallow them up by earthquakes ? and 
when we apprehend the danger of any of 
theſe judgments, or do actually ſuffer 
under them, ought we not in duty and 
intereſt, not only every one perſonally, 
to grieve alone for his offences againſt 
the Almighty, but alſo in the moſt ſolemn 
and public manner, to weep, faſt, and 
humble our ſouls before God in prayer, 
imploring his mercy and forgiveneſs, and 
to remove from us what we feel, fear, or 
dread? And if God ſhall be pleaſed to 
hear our prayers, and afford us relief or 
deliverance from any calamities, then acts 
of praiſe and thankſgiving ought to be as 
public as were our faſts and humiliations. 
For as particular favours are juſt reaſons 
for our worſhipping God privately, ſo do 
public mercies ſtrictly oblige us to the 
performance of public worſhip; and even 
ſinners by frequenting the temple of the 
Lord, if they have any wiſe and ſerious 
thoughts, may by degrees be reſtrained 
from being wicked, it being the way 
which God has appointed to reclaim men 
from ſin : beſides, if ſuch do not go to 
church out of principle, yet the ſincere 
devotion of others, or ſome paſſages in 
God's words, may be ſo directly preſſed 
and pertinently applied to their own ſtate, 
as to awaken them out of an ill-grounded 
ſecurity, and make them very ſolicitous 
to uſe the means neceſſary to obtain ſal- 
vation. In ſhort, it muſt be of the moſt 
fatal conſequences to religion, either to 
lay aſide, or neglect the public worſhip. 
For in ſuch caſe religion will only ap- 
pear in particular families; and was 
ſolely to be adored, and his word ex- 
pounded in private houſes, there would 
ſoon be an end of all religion. Many 
maſters of families cannot ſo much as 
read the holy ſcriptures, which contain 
the will of God and the means of ſalva- 


tion; and to many of thoſe that can, yet 


they are not capable of inſtructing their 
children and family in the neceſſary du- 


ties of religion and virtue. Others are 


of a ſtupid, liſtleſs temper, who never 
concern themſelves with the thoughts of 
a future ſtate, and therefore wil ow 
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little or no care for the ſouls of their 
children and ſervants. But the worſt 
ſcene of all is, the great number of 
heads of families who are profane and 
lewd, and have given themſelves up to 
their luſts and paſſions; and how deplor- 
able muſt be the caſe of ſuch families, 
who have no better guides to lead them 
eaven. 

J — ſome families would not be 
taught their — neither to God nor 
man; ſome wou d be but very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the laws of God; 
others would have falſe and mean notions 
of him, unworthy of an infinite perfect 
being, of ſuch as favoured and encouraged 
vice and wickedneſs. The moſt abſurd 
opinions would be believed, and the moſt 
impious practices reconciled with the re- 
ligion that ſome would teach. The differ- 
ent opinions about God, and his way of 
worſhip, would be equal to the number 
of families, for every houſe would ſoon 
have its own religion: and when the 
worſhip of God in churches is once 
laid aſide, and reduced to the cloſet, it 
will ſoon be drove from thence out of the 
world. 

However harmleſs a matter therefore 
ſome may think it cuſtomarily to abſent 
from God's public worſhip, and how 
plauſible ſoever their excuſe for it may 
be, yet, if traced through all their con- 
ſequences, ſuch notions will finally end 
in atheiſm, and baniſh religion out of the 
world. | ER , 

But as public worſhip is a plain and 
juſt duty to God for all his benefits, ſo it 
began in the world, and has been pre- 
ſerved in all times and countries. 'The 
belief of God is not more univerſal than 
that public honour and reſpect 1s to be 
rendered to him. Men have reckoned 
the worſhip of God among the laws of 
nature, as being the voice and dictate of 
nature, rooted in our ſouls by the God of 
nature. For the ſame arguments Which 
convince us there is a God, who made 
and governs the world, do as fuily prove 
that all his creatures ſhould glorify and 
adore him; and none have been more 
conſtant in the diſcharge of theſe great 
duties, than the people who were under 
the more immediate government of God, 
the patriarchs and good men before the 
law, and the Jews under it. Abraham 
erected altars to offer ſacrifice, and pro- 
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ſtrated himſelf before God, to expreſs the 
greatneſs of his power and the innumer- 
able gifts he freely beſtowed upon him. 
The Jews, by God's command, conſe- 
crated a ſeventh part of their time to the 
honour and ſervice of God, and a great 
deal more was employed about his pub- 
lic worſhip. 

And the very end of our Saviour's in- 
ſtitution ſuppoſes public worſhip ; for it 
was his buſineſs to unite a body of men 
in the profeſſion of his religion, by being 
baptized into his name, by embracing his 
doctrines, practiſing his precepts, truſting 
in his promiſes, and by partaking toge- 
ther of a holy feaſt in memory of himſelf, 
Phis body of men, Chriſt calls his 
church, of which he is the head, and 
they the members. But how can this 
body ſubſiſt and live without ſuch an 
union, as will teſtify their relation one to 
another ? and this muſt be by offering up 
Joint prayers and praiſes to God. By 
baptiſm we are admitted into the church, 
and by the Lord's ſupper, charity and 

ood-will are univerſally maintained, 

he promiſes Chriſt made to his diſciples 
were chiefly to plant, direct, ſupport, and 
enlarge his church: and when they de- 
fired him to teach them to pray, every 
petition of the form was in the plural 
number; ſo that, from the model of the 
Lord's prayer, it appears to be our duty 
frequently to join in prayer to Almighty 
God : and it is our Saviour's own words, 
that , tauo will agree on earth, touching 
any thing they ſhall aff, it ſhall be done 
for them, of my Father which is in heaven, 

He alſo declares, that where tawo or 
three are gathered together in his name, 
there be is in the midſt of them, And if 
divine aſſiſtance be thus promiſed to a 
few, who meet to pray, what may not 


full aſſemblies hope for, who with humble 


reverence and ſincere affeQtion, jointly 
confeſs their fins to God, implore his 
grace, and with thankfulneſs declare the 
goodneſs of the Lord ? 

St. Paul, in his wants and great diffi- 
culties, ſolicited the prayers of the church. 
I beſeech you, brethren, in your prayers to 
God for me, that you alſo will help together 
by prayer for us. He was fully perſuaded 
that the interceſſions of the congregation 
would prevail with God. The primitive 
chriſtians alſo thought it their duty to 
meet together to pray, with the hazard 
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of their lives, and this they would never 
have done, had they believed that God 
only required their ſeparate private pray- 
ers. Beſides, the devotions of men may 
be greatly increaſed by their joining to- 
gether in prayer; for how can we behold 
men on their knees, humbly confeſſing 
their crimes and abhorring their vileneis 
and ingratitude, without deteſting our 
fins, and praying earneſtly againſt them? 
Who can hear men offering thanks to 
heaven for God's mercies, without re- 
membering the wonderful things he hath 
done? Who can ſee others uttering forth 
the praiſes of God, and not be diſpoſed 
to bleſs the Lord for the peculiar favours 
ſnewn to himſelf? What can fill a pious 
man's heart more with joy, than to be- 
hold multitudes of his fellow-creatures 
openly declare the grateful ſenſe they 
have of the patience, long-ſuffering, and 
loving-kindneſs of God who made them, 
and of Chriſt who redeemed them with 
his own blood ? So that by our pious and 
diſcreet zeal in the houſe of God, we may 
by our example excite the devotion of 
others, and be an inſtrument of convert- 
ing many ſouls to God. I will now 
briefly repreſent the great benefits that 
will ariſe from our conſtantly attending 
the public offices of religion. 

In the firſt place, we ſhall hereby pre- 
ſerve ſome ſenſe of God and religion in 
the minds of thoſe who are regardleſs of 
them, There is ſomething ſo agreeable 
to the common ſentiments of mankind, in 
publicly praifing and adoring our great 
Creator, that men muſt have gone great 
lengths in wickedneſs, before they can 
bring themſelves to a negle& or contempt 
of ſo wiſe an inſtitution ; and even then it 
muſt ſtrike them with ſome ſhame and 
remorſe, by reminding them of their 
duty, when they ſee others joining with 
one heart and mouth in their applications 
to almighty God : for the deceney and 
ſolemnity of chriſtian worſhip, when duly 
performed, gives great ſeriouſneſs to de- 
vout minds; it being a moſt affecting 
ſight to behold men of all ranks unite in 
humbling themſelves befare their Lord 
and Saviour, to ſee rich and poor, the 
higheſt and the loweſt, imploring thoſe 
common bleſſings at the throne of grace, 
without which, neither private perſons 
nor ſocieties could ſubſiſt; and the pub. 
lic diſcharge af ſo neceſſary a duty has 
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alſo ſome good and happy influences on 
thoſe who neglect it, for it gives at leaſt 
ſome check to their impiety and profane- 
neſs, by diſcountenancing of them : and 
was it not for the frequent returns and 
devout attendance on thoſe ſolemn aſſem- 
blies, it is much to be feared that the in. 
creaſe of profaneneſs and infidelity would 
be ſuch as to leave no remains of religion 
among us; and therefore no doubt it was 
that the Almighty required the Jews, un. 
der the ſevereft penalties, 7 obſerve his 
Jabbaths, and reverence his ſanctuary. 
Another benefit ariſing from worſhip. 
ping God publicly is, that it gives us an- 
opportunity of openly profeſling our faith 
and love for our bleſſed Redeemer. In 
our age, when men are grown ſo wantcn 
with the bleſſings of heaven, as even to 
deny the God who beſtows them ; when 
luxury and debauchery are carried to the 
greateſt exceſs, and men grow giddy with 
their iniquities; when they glory in cru- 
cifying the Son of God afreſh, by following 
thoſe luſts which occahoned his being put 
to open ſhame; it muſt afford great ſa- 
tis faction to the faithful chriſtian, to thoſe 
that ſincerely love their Saviour, to be 
able to declare in the moſt public manner 
that they are not afraid to confeſs him : 
and this cannot be done with ſo much 


ad vantage, as at thoſe times and places 


which are immediately dedicated to God's 
honour and ſervice; and when public 
confeſſion 1s joined to public worſhip, 
and men adore the God and Saviour 
in whom they profeſs to believe, this 
will be a ſtrong and convincing proof 
of the ſincerity of their profeſſion, be- 


cauſe they adore and confeſs their Re- 


deemer in the wiſeſt and beſt manner; 
they rejoice in doing him public honour, 
in edifying and comforting one another. 
It 1s allo a great benefit accruing from 
public worſhip, that it affords an oppor- 
tunity of powerfully awakening and ex- 
cicing others to follow ſo good and ſo 
laudable an example. There is ſome- 
thing ſo very moving in the behaviour 
of an humble devour chriſtian, when he 
approaches God in prayer; there are 
ſuch beauties in his devotion and deport- 
ment, which, when obſerved, is very 
affecting. I mean not noiſy clamours 
and extatic raptures, which are offenſive 
to all good men; but the quiet and ſtill 
voice, with which a pigqus fqul breathes 
out 
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out his prayers. And by ſuch behaviour, 
in the diſcharge of this important duty, 
they excite others to the like practice, and 
to glorify their F at her which is in heaven. 
Again: By paying our woos 10 the Lord 
in the fight of all his people, we thereby in 
ſome meaſure become entitled to the ſuc- 
ceſs of their prayers, at the ſame time that 
we offer up our own. Prayer 1s not only 
a great importagt duty, but tends to pro- 
cure all poſſible bleſſings and advantages 
to men, if properly diſcharged. From 
hence I infer, that whatever benefits may 
flow from it when privately performed, 
we have all reaſon to expect much greater 
effects, when jointly made, in the courts 
of the Lord's houſe ; ſince more and greater 
reaſons appear for the one, than can be 
offered for the other. For, F the eyes of 
the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears 
will be open to each one's private prayers, 
how much more regard may we ſuppoſe 
him to ſhew to their united interceſſions, 
in places ſet apart for his honour and ſer- 
vice? If he is nigh unto all who call upon 
him in ſecret, and will hear their cry, and 
«will help them, how much more powerful 
maſt their joint applications be, when of- 
fered with one heart and one mouth? The 
conſideration of this ought to te one juſt 
and preſſing motive to attend thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies, and to watch thereunto with all 
perſeverance and ſupplication for all ſaints. 
Such are the great benefits, and many 
more might be added, that ariſe from our 
attendance on God's worſhip. The com- 
forts of civil life are chiefly, if not ſolely, 
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built upon it; our own prayers are ren- 


dered more effectual by it; we further 


and promote the ſalvation of others, and 


give evidence of our own fincerity ; and 
we lay ſome checks and reſtraints upon 
the wicked and profane, who impiouſly 


. or but ſeldom frequent it. I ſhall. 
in 


orce all with this obſervation, that the 
ſaints in heaven, in their exalted ſtate, do 
worſhip and glorify God together; ſaying, 
thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
honour, and power, for thou haſt created all 
things, and for thy pleaſure they are, aud 
ewere created. Bleſſing and glory, wiſdom 
and thankſeiving, honour, power, and might, 
be unto God for ever and ever. Amen, 
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SER MON XL. 
By BisHoe WIIsox. 


The true Way of profiting by God's 
Word read or preached. 


Luxe, viii. 18, 


Take heed how ye hear: for whoſoever hath, to 
him ſhall be given; and whoſoever hath not, 


from him ſhall be taken, even that which he 
ſeemeth to have ®, 


o0D chriſtian people, I am going to 

ſet before you the great bleſſiag of at- 
tending to the word of God, whether read 
or preached to you, and the true way of 
profiting thereby ; as alſo the very great 
hazard you run, of living under the light 
of the goipel, and'the ordinances of God, 
and not being bettered by them. 

There is nothing more certain, than 
that many chriſtians are eternally ruined 
for want of conſidering the truths they 
hear every Lord's day, and by not laying 
them to heart. They come, indeed, to 
the church; and they hear the ſcriptures 
read to them. They hear what God com- 
mands, and what he requires of them, 
They are put in mind of what mult cer- 
tainly come hereafter ; of death, of judg- 
ment, of heaven, and of hell. And yet 
they return home as little affected as if 
theſe things were not true, or as if they 

did not at all concern them. And what 
is the conſequence of this? Why, they 
are called chriſtians, though they do not 
the things which Chriſt hath commanded 
them. They hope for ſalvation without 
being converted; and under this deluſion 
they die, and go into eternity. 

To prevent this deſtructive conſequence, 

our Lord has given this following ſtrict 
charge to all lus followers : Tate beed how 
ye hear. Take heed, for your ſalvation 
depends upon it, that you remember, and 
make good uſe of what you hear: for a- 
ſeever bath, that is, hath benefited by 
what he hath already heard, God will in- 
creaſe his £nowledge and his graces ; but 
whoſoever hate not, that is, have not 
minded what they have heard, or have 
not profited by it, ſuch are unworthy of 
more favours, and, by a jult judgment of 
God, will be deprived of the knowledge 
and graces which they ſeemed to have. 

T ake heed, therefore, howw you hear; that 
is, whether you come prepared to hear 
with a ſerious, teachable temper ; with a 

* See Mark, iv. 9. Heb. ii, 1, 2, 3, 4+ James, i, 
21% 1 Theſſ. it, 13. iv. 1. 
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purpoſe to learn your duty, and to prac- 
tiſe what you hear. | 

Take head how yen hear: and that you 
hear thoſe only, who, by the order and 
providence of God, are appointed to in- 
ſtrut you. Never ſure was more need of 
this caution. Many deceivers, faith the 
apoſtle, are entered into the world ; many 
lewd, profane, and antichriſtian books; 
many agents of Satan, and ſeducing ſpirits ; 
and therefore beware and avoid them as 
you love your ſouls, 

Laſtly, Take heed how you hear : re- 
member whoſe miniſters you hear, whoſe 
word, whoſe commands, whoſe promiſes, 
whoſe threatenings, you hear. They are 
not the words' of man, but the word of 
God, delivered by his own Son, confirmed 
by miracles, and reported to you by his 
own miniſters. 

It may be, you may imagine, that you 
know your duty as well as the preacher 
who is appointed to inſtruct you. Be it 
ſo. But remember, that whatever his 
talents and yours may be, he is a miniſter 
of God to you for good, if you hear and 
obey his godly admonitions. And remem- 
ber too, that the, moſt eloquent, learned 
man on earth cannot edify you without 
God's bleſſing And laſtly, that God has 
. made, and can make, his word, out of 
the mouth of the meaneſt of his miniſters, 
effectual for the converſion of thoſe that 
hear them with reverence. 

Well then, whoever hopes to benefit 
by hearing, muſt come with humility, and 
a teachable temper of mind; muſt reſolve 
to receive inſtruction, reproof, and advice, 
as coming from God; and mult ſtrive to 
remember what he hears. 

It will ſtartle you, and I hope will af- 
fe& your hearts, to hear the true reaſon 
why the generality of people do not pro- 
fit by ſermons, and by the word of God 
read to them. It is not I, but Jeſus 
Chriſt, who tells you, that he ſeed is the 
word of God : that thoſe by the way-fide are 
they that hear, Then cometh the devil; ob- 
ſerve that, then cometh the devil, and taketh 
the word out of their hearts, left they ſhould 
believe and be ſaved. | 

You ſee who it 1s that tempts you to 
fit dowa with indifference, when the word 
of God is read or ſpoken ; who it is that 
ſuggeſis to your mind other matters, when 
you ſhould be attending to the things 
which concern your ſouls ; you hear from 
Chriſt al It it is the devil, and 
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that the end thereof is damnation. Let 
this dreadful truth, I beſeech you, oblige 
you at this time, and at all times, to 
hearken with attention to the word of God, 
And remember what our Lord ſaid to thoſe 
that heard his word, and would not mind it: 
It hall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go. 
morrah in the day of judgment, than for you. 

It behoves you, therefore, as ever you 
hope to eſcape this dreadful judgment; it 
concerns you, [I ſay, to come to church 
with a teachable temper, with a ſincere 
defire, whether to learn, or to be put in 
mind of your duty ; it concerns you to 
hear with an humble, attentive mind, and 
with a full purpoſe of heart to order your 
life accordingly; and then the word you 
hear will become indeed, what St. Paul 
calls it, the word of ſalvation to every one 
that believeth. | 

And that you may always attend to what 
is written in the goſpel with the greateſt 
regard, and aſſurance of being true and 
certain, take notice of and remember what 
was declared by God himſelf in a voice 
from heaven, This is my beloved Son, hear 

ye him! 

It is not a poor 1gnorant creature, as 
I am, who tells you what you mult do to 
be ſaved 3; what you muſt do to eſcape 
eternal miſery ; but it is the Son of God 
himſelf, ſent from heaven for this very 
end, to ſhew unto us the way to life ever- 
laſting. It is him you hear, when you 
hear his word; and it is him you diſre- 
gard, when you mind not what is ſaid to 
you by his miniſters. 

But then, becauſe it is not ſufficient for 
a man to hear the truths of the goſpel, 
unleſs through the grace of God he ap- 
plies them to himſelf, and conſiders how 
much he himſelf is concerned in them, 
and that otherwiſe he will be little the better 
for hearing the word read or preached ; I 
will theretore ſhew you how the moſt plain 
and unlearned chriſtian may, and ovght 
to apply the things he hears, every one 
to himſelf, and put them in practice. 1 
will alſo ſhew you how the truths you hear 
may always ſuggeſt to your minds ſuitable 
petitions, in order to obtain the grace of 
God, without which all you hear, all you 
know, will ſignify nothing towards your 
ſal vation. | 

For example : 

Suppoſe the ſermon you heard was con- 
cerning the danger of inconſideration, or 
the ſad effect of that little care and concern 

which 
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which the generality of chriſtians have 
for their ſalvation : 

Such a ſerious ſubject, if you minded 
it, muſt needs affect you; and you will be 


apt to ſay within yourſelf, I ſee plainly, 


„that if I paſs my days in a wretched, 
« negligent manner, without taking care 
« of my ſoul, without conſidering what 
« will come hereafter, whether I think of 
it or not, I can expect nothing when I die 
« but miſery everlaſting. I ſee plainly, 
that I malt not ſatisfy myſelf with the 
« bare name of being a chriſtan, without 


conſidering what the chriſtian religion 


requires of me. If I do ſo, I ſhall be 


« dealt with worſe than an heathen. God 


« himſelf has declared, that great will be 
the puniſhment of wicked men; and 
great the reward, Hor the happineſs, 
of ſuch as fear to offend him, of, ſuch as 
are careful to obey his commands. And 
* ſhall not this awaken me? Shall I go 
on and live as if no harm would follow? 
Will not inconſideration ruin me, as well 
« as if I were guilty of the greateſt crimes ? 
© | take all poſſible care of my worldly 
© concerns, and to avoid temporal evils ; 
and ſhall I not be concerned for evils 
that will laſt for ever? It is true I ſee 
others as little concerned as I am myſelf; 
«© but will this be any comfort to me, if 
we are all miſerable at the laſt? 

© I ſhould be aſtoniſhed to hear a man 
© ſay, that he does not believe one word 
© of the goſpel: and yet it is plain, it will 
be the {ame thing in the end with thoſe 
© that have not believed one word of the 
* goſpel, and with thoſe that have not laid 
* the truths of the goſpel to heart, I am 
« reſolved, therefore, what I will do: I 
* will go home, and beg of God to touch 
my heart with a laſting ſenſe of the dan- 
ger lam in; that he will give me great 
concern for my ſoul; and that he will 
© not ſuffer me to lead a careleſs life any 
longer.“ : 

And you will be confirmed in theſe good 
purpoſes, if you ſhall be ſo happy (for ſo 
the providence of Gad often orders matters 
for our good), if you ſhall be ſo happy, as 
in ſome other ſermon to be put in mind of 
the wretched condition of one who leads a 
careleſs and a finful life ; and this both with 
reſpect to himfelf and to God. 

If, for example, you have been plainly 
told, what you cannot but know to be 
true, that a perſon who leads a careleſs and 
a ſinſul life, can never be truly caly, or 
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pleaſed with himſelf; that he is always 
doing that which he inwardly condemns 
that he 1s afraid of that light which would 
let him ſce the danger he is in; and that 
though he has often purpoſed to lead a 
new life, yet he has as often neglected to 
do ſo. 

If you have been told, what is as true 
as the goſpel, that while you live in wilful 
ſin, there is not the filthieſt creature ſo 
odious in your eyes, as you are in the eyes 
of God; that you are governed by the 
devil, and are in his ſervice, and doin 
his work; that every moment you put of 
your repentance, you are deſpiſing the 
goodneſs and long-ſuffering of God, who 
continues your life for no other end but 
that you may not be damned. If you 
hear, and are not ſtartled at this, it is be- 
cauſe you are given over to a reprobate 
mind. 

Every man, who is not ſo given over, 
will certainly be afraid for himſelf; and if 
he hears a ſermon concerning repentance, - 
and a ſinner's return to God, he will pro- 
bably come to ſome ſuch reſolutions as theſe: 

© I am convinced, from God's own 
* word, that a ſinner has no other choice 
© but either repentance or damnation. As 
© long, therefore, as I have no hopes of 
© pardon, I can have no comfort in life: 
and as long as I defer my repentance, 
© I can have no hopes of pardon. And I 
« ſee plainly, from what J have heard this 
day, that my repentance will ſignify very 
© little, if I do not bring forth fruits an- 
ſwerable to amendment of life. Is it 
© not a great mercy, that God will accept 
© of a ſinner's repentance, after he has 
done ſo many ill things? Is it not great 
* condeſcenſion in the Son of God to give 
© us even his oath, that all fins ſhall be for- 
© given unto the ſons of men; and that none 
* ought to deſpair of mercy, but ſuch only 
© as will not be perſuaded to forſake their 
«© evil ways? What a mercy is it that I 
* have time to repent, and to bring forth 
© fruits meet for repentance ! And what a 
© fooliſh, what a wretched creature ſhould 
© I be, if I ſhould neglect ſuch a mercy, 
* and go on in my fins, and to my de- 
* ſtruftion ! I will therefore, through the 
0 = of God, not defer my repentance, 
for one moment, leſt I be overtaken in 
« fin, and be for ever undone.” | 

Some ſuch (one would hope) would be 
the thoughts and the reſolutions of an 
one, who with attention had heard a ſermon 

concerning 
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concerning the neceſſity of repentance and 
a new life. 

A chriſtian that reaſons thus, and thus 
reſolves, and acts accordingly, is in the 
way of ſalvation. But that he may con- 
tinue in that way, he will want to be often 
put in mind of the danger of backſliding ; 
of the duties required of him, of every 
man, in that ſtate of life in which the pro- 
vidence of God has placed him ; of the 
fins he is chiefly to watch againſt; and of 
the means of grace which God has ap- 
pointed to bring us to heaven. 

For inſtance : You will hear the duty 
of prayer preſſed upon all chriſtians, as 
neceſſary to their ſalvation as their daily 
bread is to preſerve their lives. 

Will you return home without laying 
this to heart? You may, indeed, do ſo; 
but if you have any concern for your own 
ſoul, you will think better of it, and reaſon 
with yourſelfafter ſome ſuch manner as this: 

© I now ſee the great fin of neglecting 
c ſo neceſſary a duty as is this of prayer. 
© I ſee plainly, that I muſt renounce all 
« pretence to religion, all hopes of ſalva- 
t tion, if I negle& it any longer. I am 
© convinced, that all the ſins I ever com- 
© mitted, and which I have not confeſſed 
and begged pardon for, do ſtand in 
judgment againſt me. And what will 
become of me if I die in this condition? 
© And I have all the reaſon in the world 
t to believe, that God will withhold his 
« bleflings from me, if I do not give him 
© thanks for thoſe I have already received. 
J have no reaſon to hope for God's pro- 
* tection and blefling upon myſelf, upon 
© my children, or upon my labours, when 
© I never pray for them. I am as ſubje& 
* to afflictions, to troubles, to calamities, 
© as other people: how ſhall I bear them 
© wih patience without the aſſiſtance of 
God's grace? How ſhall I eſcape the 
© many temptations to wickedneſs which 
I meet with daily, without praying for 
God's help and direction? in ſhort, if 
I neglect this duty, how ſhall I eſcape 
« eternal miſery ? | 

© I am reſolved what to do. I will, by 
© the grace of Almighty God, omit this 
duty of prayer no longer, leſt I come 
c ſhort of heaven, and be for ever undone. 
I will, as I have been inſtructed, take 
© all occaſions of praying to God. When 
© | ſet about any buſineſs of moment, I 
6 will pray him to proſper my honeſt en- 


s deavours. Whenever I ſhall perceive that 
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© T have done any thing amiſs, I will forth. 
* with pray God to forgive me, and to 
give me grace to do ſo no more. If [ 
am in trouble, or in diſtreſs, I will ap- 
© ply to the Father of mercies, and God 
* of all comfort. If I am in any danger, I 
will pray him to deliver me. If I am 
* tempted to any fin, I will beſeech bim 
© to ſuccour me. And I will not fail to 
give him thanks, whenever he beftows 


any bleſſing upon me. 


By _ this I ſhall be entitled to the 
* favour and protection of God, and be 
* always afraid of offending him. 

But this is not all; for I am reſolved, 
© by the grace of God, to pray with my 
family, and for my family, every day, 
© as ever I expect God's bleſſing to be 
with them and myſelf. By this means, 
© I ſhall put them under God's protection 
every morning and evening; I ſhall ſet 
* them a good example of piety ; and this 
© 1s the only way to make my children and 
© ſervants ſerious, holy, honeſt, and dili- 
gent. And I will, by God's help, do 
* this faithfully, though I ſhould be fo 
«© unlearned as to be able to ſay no other 
prayer but the Lord's prayer: I will 
© hope God will hear me according to the 
full meaning of that prayer, if I ſay it 
«* devoutly upon my knees, and with my 
« family. 

This will not hinder my worldly bu- 
© fineſs; and I will truſt in God, that he 
* will doubly pay me for the loſs of any 
© time I ſpend in his ſervice,” 

Every 4. chriſtian, who wiſhes well 
to his own ſoul, will, I ſay, think and re- 
ſolve, when he has heard a ſermon con- 
cerning the duty of prayer, after ſome 
ſuch manner as this we have been ſpeak- 
ing of. 

Let us again ſuppoſe, that the ſermon 
which you have beard, has been concern- 
ing the meaning, and benefit, and duty, 
of receiving the Lord's ſupper. A ſerious 
perſon can hardly chooſe but make ſome 
ſuch obſervations and reſolutions as theſe : 

* I have this day been invited to partake 
© of the Lord's ſupper ; an ordinance ap- 
« pointed by Chriſt himſelf, and for this 
* reaſon; that chriſtians being often 
© called upon to remember the love of their 
dying Saviour, and the occaſion of his 
« death, which was to make their peace 
with God, they might love him with all 
© their ſoul, and remember to obſerve the 
© commands he has given them, in order 
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« to fit them for heaven. -I am aſſured 
« that this is the only way to render our 
« perſons and our prayers acceptable to 


« God ; of obtaining the pardon of our 


c 


# fins, the grace of God, and everlaſting” 
« life after death. 

J underſtand what duties are required 
to make me a worthy gueſt at that hol 
table. 1 muſt reſolve to forſake thoſe 
s fins which coſt jeſus Chriſt his life; 
and I muſt forgive and love, and do 
good to others, ſince he has been fo 
good and ſo kind to me as to lay down 
© his very life for me. I dare not there 
« fore, I will not turn my back upon an 
# ordinance upon which my ſalvation de- 
«* pends. If I am not fit to go to this 
« ſacrament, I am ſure that I am not in 
© the way of life; I mult be under God's 
# diſpleaſure, I have nothing therefore 
to do, but what through God's grace 
J will endeavour to do; and this is, to 
s prepare myſelf as well as I am able, 
*and for the reſt to truſt in the mercy 
and goodneſs of my Saviour, to ſupply 
by his grace what is wanting on my 
« part; and 1 ſhall eaſily know whether I 
© have been a worthy communicant or 
5 not, by the life I lead afterwards.” 

If at any time the miniſter of God is 
prefling upon you the neceſſity of an holy 
life, of walking worthy of your chriſtian 
name and calling, do not forget it as 
ſoon as you go out of the church, but 
think thus with yourſelf : | 

© My puniſhment will ſurely be very 
great, if I who call myſelf a chriſtian, 
* do lead a careleſs and an unchriſtian 
* life. I ſee how blind thoſe people are 
© who hope to go to heaven without en- 
* deavouring to pleaſe God and to keep 
* his commandments. I hope I ſhall 
never forget a truth I have heard this 
* day, that religion, and the way to pleaſe 
© God, does not conſiſt ſo much in ob- 
* ſerving the outward duties of chriſtian- 
fity, as in leading an holy life. I ſee 
* plainly, that a man may go to the 
* church and to the ſacrament without 
* being juſt or humble, or devout or 
* temperate, or charitable, And that the 
* reaſon why we go ta church, and pray 
fto God and hear his word, is this; that 
* we may obtain his grace to enable us 
to lead a ſober, a righteous, and a 
godly life. This therefore, through the 
grace of God, ſhall be my great en- 
f deavour for the time to come, to walk 
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* worthy of the religion I profeſs, and of 
8 _ hopes I have of being happy when 
1 die.“ 

*I have this day,“ ſaith another, 
n put in mind of a truth which is 
tos little conſidered by chriſtians, and 
© this is, that this life is a ſtate of trial; 
* and that we ſhall be happy or miſerable 
* when we die, juſt as we have behaved 
* ourſelves well ar ill in this world. 1 
* ſee then that I may be happy if it is 
not. my own fault; and I ſee too, that I 
© ſhall certainly be miſerable, if I am 
* not careful to lead ſuch a life as may 
© recommend me to the mercy and favour 
© of God. In ſhort, I ſee plainly that 
© now 1s the time in which I am to chuſe 
© what I am to be for ever and ever. I 
© will therefore beg of God to keep this 
thought ever in my heart, and to enable 
* me to make ſuch a choice as that I 
may be happy for ever.” 

And you will be better diſpoſed to 
make ſuch a choice, if you have at any 
time attended to a ſermon of the great 
advantage of being rehgious. For then 
you will be convinced that a firm reſolu- 
tion, to be governed at all times by the 
laws of God, is the only ſure way to 
have peace of mind here, and happineſs 


| hereafter ; foraſmuch as all the com- 


mands of God are good, and intended 
to keep us from ruining ourſelves, which 
we ſhould certainly do if we were left to 
our own choices ; and that the ordi- 
nances of the Goſpel are neceſſary to 
reſtore us to the favour of God, and ſerve 
either to cure us of ſome ſad diſorder 
we labour under, or to communicate the 
divine graces, or to ſeal to us God's gra- 
cious pardon ; to direct us in the way we 
ſhould go, or to keep us from backſlid- 
ing. 
And if to this you add what you can 
remember to have heard concerning the 
reward of fin, and God's judgment upon 
ſinners, you will have motives ſufficient 
to determine you what to do; that is, 
you will conclude, * I have but one great 
© buſineſs in this world, and that is, zo 
* ſave my ſoul, This is that one thing 
* xeedful which our Saviour ſpeaks of, If 
] do not mind this, it is no matter what 
elſe I mind; for he that loſes his foul, 
© loſes more than the whole world, This, 
© by the grace of God, I will charge my 
memory and my heart with as long as 
« I lives? by 

Now 
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Now as ever you hope to do ſo, you 


muſt attend to another duty which you 


will very often hear preſſed upon chriſ- 
tians both in the holy ſcripture and in 


Serm. XI. 
not to think of it even after he leaves the 
church, and to think thus with himſelf - 


© I ſee plainly that I muſt reſolve to 
deny myſelf, to ſtand againſt all my cor. 


ſermons ; and this is the duty of Kis rupt inclinations, or be content to periſh 
rd; 


always watchful and upon your g 
becauſe our adverſary, the dewil, like a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about ſeeking whom he 
may devour, (1 Pet. v. 8.) finding them 
careleſs, or from under God's protec- 
tion. 

Upon hearing this, you will do well 
to make ſuch refleQions as thele : 

© ] ſee that we are beſet on all fides 
© with dangers and temptations to fin. 
We are in danger from the corruption 
© of our own nature, which is prone to 
evil continually ; we are in danger of 
« ſetting our hearts upon this world, and 
of forgetting that this is not the world 


_ © we were made for. 


« Beſides theſe, Satan has his agents 
in every place tempting us to fin of 
© one kind or other. Some to whore- 
dom; ſome to drunkenneſs; ſome to 
« ſwearing, curſing, lying, or ſlandering; 
others to fraud, injuſtice, or oppreſſion : 
any one of which will ſhut me out of 


© heaven and ſend me to hell, if I am 


© not careful to avoid them. 

© What have I then to do? Why, as I 
© hope for heaven and happineſs, I muſt 
© be ſerious, and watch againſt all temp- 
© tations to evil, and pray to God daily 
© to keep me from fin and wickedneſs of 
© every kind. And this, by the grace of 
God, ſhall be the great buſineſs of my 
life.“ 

Whoever knows any thing of the 
chriſtian religion muſt know that ſelf- 
denial is a means of grace without which 
no man muſt hope to be ſaved. V any 
man will come after me, ſaith our Lord 


and Saviour, /et him deny himſelf. (Matth. 


Xvi. 24.) 1f thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off that is, part with any thing, though 


as dear to you as a right-hand or a right- 
eye, rather than offend God. 

It was not the preacher only that ſaid 
are the words 'of Jeſus 


Chriſt himſelf ; who ſaid beſides, that :: 
is better to go into life with one hand or 
one eye, than with two hands or two eyes 
to be caſt into hell, where the worm dieth 
not, and where the fire is not quenched. 

It is hardly poſſible for any ſerious 
chriſtian to hear this duty explained, and 


c eternally. Whatever evil ways or cuf. 
* toms I have hitherto been fond of, I 
* muſt renounce and forſake them, or 1 
* ſee what muſt follow. If an idle or a 
* careleſs, life have been my great fin, 
though the world fees no great harm 
in ſuch a life, yet I ſee I mult reform, 
© Jet it coſt me never ſo much pain and 
* trouble, or I ſhall infallibly one day or 
other hear that dreadful ſentence : Bina 
* the unprofitable ſervant hand and foot, and 
© caſt him into outer darkneſs. 

If riches and the love of the world 
© have hitherto poſſeſſed my heart, re. 
© nounce them I muſt, let it be never ſo 
© uneaſy to me, or my intereſt in heaven, 
for God and Mammon 1 cannot ferve. If 
© any ſinful luſt or pleaſure have got the 
© power over me, and though it is become 
* a ſecond nature, yet 1 ſee plainly it 
* muſt be renounced and forſaken, or 1 
© muſt never hope for heaven. If pro- 
* fane talk, if ſwearing, lying, or flan- 
* dering, be the fins that are become ha- 
© bitual to me, and that I cannot without 
great pains leave them off; yet this 
« pains I muſt take, or ſuffer the pains 
* of eternal death. If tipling, if ſquan- 
* dering away my time or eſtate, if glut- 
© tony or drunkenneſs, have been the fins 
© I have lived in, theſe muſt be repented 
© of and utterly forſaken, let it be never 
© ſo uneaſy to fleſh and blood, or I ſhall 
© have no part in the kingdom of hea- 


© ven. 


In ſhort, I have been plainly told, 
© and I plainly fee, that men need not take 
© pains to be ruined, fince our own cor- 
© rupt nature, if not denied, reſtrained, 
* and kept under, will ruin us without 


© remedy, I ſee too that all the com- 


* mands of God, all the duties which he 
© has preſcribed us, are all intended in 
* mercy to keep us from ruining ourſelves; 
© and that if we had been ſuffered to 
© follow our own wills, or the evil cuſtoms 
we contract, or the bad examples we 
meet with, we could not eſcape bringing 
© upon ourſelves deſtruction, I am lett 
therefore without excuſe, and I ſhall 
« dearly pay for it if I do not deny myſelf 
© every thing which God has forbidden 

| me; 
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me; and if I do not look upon his 
commands as the only way to life and 
© happineſs everlaſting.” | 

Thus every ſerious chriſtian will argue 
with himſelf, whenever he hears any 
other duty of chriſtianity explained or 
recommended to his practice. If time 
would permit, I would ſhew you how 
this might be done to your great advan- 
tage, in many other inſtances of duty and 
religion. 

All that I ſhall now add is, to put you 
in mind of what a blefling it is that you 
have churches to go to, and that you can 
hear the word of God and know his will, 
and what you muſt do to be ſaved. You 
ſee the great bleſſing of a ſtanding mi- 
niſtry, and how happy it is that there are 
perſons appointed by the Holy Ghoſt, 
who, at the peril of their own ſouls, are to 
read and faithfully to explain the truths 
of the goſpel to you. You may indeed 
ſhut your ears, or careleſsly think of 
other matters. You may refuſe to hear 
with attention your duty, and the dangers 
you are liable to. You may return home 
without laying theſe things to heart; but 
then be aſſured of it you return home 
without God's bleſſing. You may refuſe 
to come to church, (as the manner of 
ſome is,) and think yourſelves too good 
to be taught, reproved, or put in mind 
of your duty; but what will this end in? 
Why, you will in time forget God, his 
commands, and all that is good, you will 
come at laſt to ſay with thoſe wicked 
people whom Job ſpeaks of ( Job, xxi. 14.) 
who ſaid unto God, Depart from us, for 
aue defire not the knowledge of thy ways. 

I need not tell you that ſuch people 
are in the way of damnation. 

I pray God keep all you from following 
their ſteps; and give us grace, that we 
may hear, underitand, remember, con- 
ſider, love, and praQtiſe what is read and 
preached to us according to God's holy 
word and will, through Jeius Chriſt our 
Lord, to whom with the Father, &c. 
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SERMON XLI. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Luke, vüi. 18. 


Take heed how ye hear : for whoſoever hath, to 5 
him ſhall be given; and whoſoever hath not, 


from him ſhall be taken that which he ſeemeth 
to have 8. 


WII our Lord bids us take heed, we 
may be very ſure it is concerning 
ſomething of great moment, and there- 
fore to be ſeriouſly attended to. And we 
find it is ſo here. Take heed, ſaith he, 
how ye hear : your ſalvation depends upon 
your underſtanding and believing what 
you hear: for whoſoever hath ; that is, 
whoſoever hath benefited by what he has 
already heard, God will increaſe his 
knowledge and his graces ; but wwho- 
ſoever hath not, have not minded what 
they have heard, or have not profited by 
it, ſuch careleſs people, by a juſt judg- 
ment of God, ſhall loſe that knowledge 
and thoſe graces which he had given them. 
Take heed, therefore, that you hear 
the word of God with a ſerious mind, 
with a purpoſe and defire to learn your 
duty, and with a reſolution to practiſe 
what you hear, * 

Laſtly, Tate heed whom you hear re- 
member whoſe miniſters you hear, whole 
word, whoſe commands, whoſe threat- 
enings, whoſe promiſes, you hear. They 
are the miniſters of God that watch for 
your ſouls. They read and preach to 
you the word of God, delivered by his 
own Son. They explain to you the com- 
mands of God, which are deſigned to 
make you happy for ever. And they 
put you in remembrance of the promiſes 
of God, if you are obedient; and of his 
ſevere threatenings, if you deſpiſe his 
goodneſs. Remember, therefore, what 
the Son of God ſaid to thoſe that heard 
this word, and would not mind it: Ze 
ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah in the day of judgment, than for 


Such careleſs people. 


But having, in a former diſcourſe upon 
theſe words, explained theſe things very 
particularly, I now proceed to ſhew you 
the true way of profiting by ſermons, 
many inſtances of which 1 gave you in 
my former diſcourſe. 

* See Matth. xiii. 9. Luke, x. 24; xl. 28. 
John, xv. 12. Heb. li. 14. "ru 
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of God has at any time been explaining 
to you the nature of a true Chriſtian 
faith; the neceſſity of believing whatever 
God has made known to men; as alſo 
the danger of not living as becomes peo- 
ple who profeſs to believe ſuch por 

If you have ſeriouſly attended to ſuch a 
diſcourſe, you will think thus with yourſelf: 

J am now convinced that without 
faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God. I 
© ſee plainly, that it is not a matter of 
© indifference, whether we believe or not, 
* ſince Jeſus Chriſt himſelf has declared, 
© that he that believeth not ſhall be damned ; 
© and that it is as abſolutely neceſſary to 
« ſalvation that we believe, not what we 
© pleaſe, but according to the faith once 
* delivered unto the ſaints. 

Our Lord himſelf has told us, that 
© if wwe believe not in him, we ſhall die in 
© our fins, (John, viii. 24.) And again; 
© be that finneth againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
* ſhall never be forgiven. So dreadful a 
thing it is not to know, or wilfully to 
«£ miſtake the truth! _ 

© Whatever therefore God has reveal- 
© ed, muſt be true and certain, though I 
© cannot comprehend it. It is not neceſ- 
* ſary that we ſhould always know the 
« reaſons of God's will and pleaſure; it 
is enough that we know it to be his 
will. It is ſufficient to me to know and 
© believe, that God would have all men 
© to be ſaved. That Jeſus Chriſt his Son 
© has ſhewed unto us the way of ſalvation. 
© That he has reconciled us to God, 


That he will be our advocate with God 


© for our pardon, if we truly repent us of 
© our ſins. That God will afford us all 
© manner of aſſiſtance by his Spirit, to 
© overcome all the corruptions of our na- 
© ture, and all the difficulties we ſhall 
meet with. That he will make us happy 
© for ever if we ſtrive to pleaſe him durin 
© this ſhort life: and that we ſhall be 
© moſt miſerable when we die, if we die 
in our fins unrepented of. 

© In order to prevent this ſad doom, he 
© has made known to us what are the 
« things which we muſt do to be ſaved, 
and what we muſt avoid as ever we 
hope to eſcape the bitter pains of eternal 
« death. He has alſo made known to us 
« that all things are naked and open unto 
« his eyes, that we may live as having 
c him the conſtant witnefs of our words 
and actions. I muſt not therefore de- 
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© ceive myſelf, nor fancy that if I ſhould - 
© be ſo unhappy as not to believe or not 
© to mind theſe things, that therefore J 
© have no reaſon to fear what will follow; 
for God's word will come to paſs; 
© though all the world ſhould not mind it. 

© I ſee, therefore, how neceſſary it is to 
have the aftticles of my chriſtian faith in 
my memory, and before my eyes con- 
* tinually; and to beg of God daily to 
© increaſe my faith. I will read or heat 
* God's word with reverence; and endea- 
* vour to lay up in my heart what [ hear 
and underſtand ; and; knowing that 
« faith is the gift of God, I will not fail 
© to aſk it of God with all the earneſtneſ⸗ 
* of my ſoul; fot I have been told, and 
do believe, that the moſt learned man 
on Earth cannot convince or convert me, 
© unleſs I attend to the word ſpoken, and 
« ponder it in my heart, and beg of God 
to enlighten my mind. 

© I will not be afraid to aſk myſelf this 
* ſhort queſtion, do I live by faith? That 
is, does the fear of God hinder me from 
* doing what I know will diſpleaſe him ? 
Do the promiſes of God affect my heart, 
and make me deſirous to be made worthy - 
* to obtain them ? Do the judgments of 
© God upon wicked people, which are re- 
* corded in the holy ſcriptures, make me 
take warning, and fear to draw down 
* the like judgments upon myſelf ? Have 
] a juſt value for the chriſtian religion 
© and its ordinances and miniſters, and for 
© whatever has any relation to God? 
Have I a love for the goſpel, and for 
© the truths contained in it; and do I re- 
* ſolve to govern myſelf according to 
© them? Do I conſider what a dreadful 


© thing it is for a chriſtian ſo to live as if 


not one word of the goſpel were true? 
Do 1 hate fin as moſt diſpleaſing to 
© God, and hurtful to my own ſalvation ? 
* Do1diftruſtmyſelf and my own ſtrength, 
and put my whole truſt and confidence in 
© God? Dol conſtantly pray for his grace 
to increaſe my faith, and that I may be 
© able to live as becomes my profeſſion ? 
© If I do this in the ſincerity of my heart, 
© then I may be aſſured that I live by 
faith; and that I have a principle of a 
© new life, which, if I do not ſtifle it, 
will in the end bring me to everlaſting 
« life and happineſs.” 

Theſe, I ſay, will (through the * 
of God) be the fruits; theſe, or ſu 
like, will be the obſervations and re- 

ſolutions 
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folutions which a ſerious chriſtian will 
make, who has carefully minded what has 
at any time been ſaid upon the ſubject of 
faith. W. 
Leet us, in the next place, ſuppoſe that 
you have heard a ſermon concerning 2he 
love of God. The love of God being the 
firſt and great command, 1t would be un- 
pardonable for a chriſtian to hear a ſer- 
mon upon chat ſubject without minding it, 
and without being bettered by it. 

I will endeavour to ſhew you how you 
may be truly edified by ſuch a diſcourſe, 
if you have ſeriouſly attended to it. 
You will in the firſt place have been put 
in mind that God 1s worthy of your great- 
eſt love, and that he may juſtly require it 
of you, that you love him above all 
things; becauſe he made you, and it is 
he who by his providence preſerves you 
every day of your life, and who 1s the 
giver of all the bleflings you either enjoy 
or hope for. Beſides this, he intends out 
of his infinite goodneſs to make you happy 
for ever, if it is not your own fault. And 
though you know in your conſcience that 
you have grievouſly offended God, yet 
he is ready to pardon you upon your ſin- 
cere repentance, And to convince you of 
this, after the moſt kind and gracious 
manner, he ſent his beloved Son from 
heaven to aſſure us thereof, and of his 
good. auill to men; by him propoſing terms 
of pardon and mercy upon moſt reaſon - 
able conditions, and eternal happineſs 
upon performing them. 

His Son alſo procured for vs this great 
favour, that we might apply to God, as 
to a father, in all our neceſſities, for what- 
ever we want in all our troubles ; and this 
with confidence that he would hear us 
with the tenderneſs of a father. 

Beſides this, you will have been in- 
ſtructed what it is ro love God with all 
your heart. That it is, to deſire and to 
{trive to pleaſe God in all your actions. 
To have a great regard to his laws; to 
what be has commanded, and to what 
he has forbidden. To love his word, in 
which his will is made known to us; and 
his miniſters, who are by him appointed 
to inſtruct you, and to watch for your 
fouls, as they that muſt give an account. 
It is to ſpeak of God after the moſt re- 
ſpectful manner, that others may learn 
by your example to love and reverence 
him, It is to be pleaſed and rejoice when 
God is honoured ;. when things go as 
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God would have them; when juſtice, 
piety, and charity do thrive and are en- 
couraged; and to be grieved when God's 
laws are tranſgreſſed, neglected, or de- 
ſpiſed. Laſtly, It is to ſubmit to God's 
will and what he orders for you; and to 
ſuffer any thing rather than knowingly 
and wilfully to offend God; and to deny 
yourſelf every thing which you have rea- 
ton to believe will diſpleaſe him. 

Having heard all chis with ſeriouſneſs 
and attention, you cannot but come to 
fome ſuch reſolutions as theſe following: 

I ſee plainly that I can have no ſe- 
* curity, no real ſatisfaction in life, until 
* I can bring my heart to love God ſin- 
* cerely. In order to this, I will often 
call to mind the many bleſſings which I 
© have received from God, that I may 
give him thanks for them, the ſureſt 
way to increaſe my love for him who 
© has been ſo good and kind to me, I 
„will read or hear his holy word with 
© care, that I may know his will, his 
* promiſes,- and the great reward he has 
* propoſed to his faithful ſervants. I will 
* abhor and avoid all ſuch perſons, prin- 
« ciples, company, and converſation, as 
© may leſſen my eſteem for and love of 
© God. I will not let the love of the world 
* poſſeſs my heart, leſt I forget God, and 
forget that he is my only good. And 
© becauſe love amongſt friends is ſoon loſt 
for want of converſing with one another, 


*I will go to God daily, and lay my 


wants and my deſires before him; parti- 
* cularly I will beg of God to pour into 
my heart ſuch love towards him, that 
* I may love him above all things, and 
* that his love may be the commanding 
« principle of my life.” 

Theſe, I ſay, or ſome ſuch, will be the 
thoughts and reſolutions of every ſober 
chriſtian who has attended to a ſermon 
concerning the lowe of God. And he wilt 
be more careful to put theſe reſolutions in 
practice when he conſiders that ſuch as 
do not love God, do really hate God; 
(as monſtrous a fin as that is;) that is, 
they wiſh that there were no ſuch a Being 
to call them to an account for their wicked 
deeds. And they are pleaſed with ſuch 
men and ſuch arguments as tend to leſſen 
their belief of a future ſtate, and a future 
account. So dreadful is the ſin of hating 
(that is, of not loving) God ! 

We will ſuppoſe again, that you hat 
been iaſtructed in the meaning and im- 

portance 
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| portance of the ſecond great command, 
T hou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. It 
is probable you will have been put in 
mind of the great ſtreſs that is laid npon 
this command by Chriſt himſelf : This 
commandment hade we from him; that he 
abo loweth God, love his brother alſo. 
(1 John, iv. 21.) From which you will 
conclude, that nothing can more effec- 
tually recommend you to the favour of 
God than a love for your neighbour, fince 
God has placed this duty the very next to 
the love we owe to himſelf, You will be 
. careful therefore to remember, what you 
have learned from Chriſt himſelf, as well 
as from his miniſters, whom you are to 
account your neighbour, and how you are 
to ſhew your love to him. 
You will remember that every man is 
your 2 and your brother, who 
may be benefited by your love. That 
God is our common father, and that all 
we are brethren. That we are all mem- 
bers of the ſame body, of which Jeſus 
Chriſt is the head. That God has ſo 
ordered matters, that the members of 
this body ſhould depend one upon another, 
'That the poor ſhall depend upon the rich 
for their ſubſiſtence ; and the rich, what- 
ever they think of it, ſhall receive a 
greater advantage from the prayers of 

the poor. 
'  Youwill then call to mind how you are 
to expreſs your love to your neighbour. 
The command ſays, you are to love him 
as yourſelf, You know, withont a teacher, 
how you love yourſelf. That you wiſh 
and take ſatis faction in your own welfare 
and proſperity. That you are ſorry when 
any evil or miſchief befals yourſelf. You 
do not love to have your own faults ag- 

ravated, or your good name abuſed ; and 
— ready you are to find excuſes for 
your own miſtakes. In ſhort, you know 
very well how you would have others to 
ſhew their love for you : and that it is no 
ſmall comfort for the ignorant and un- 
learned, that their duty is contained in 


ſo few words, and that they can eaſily un- 


derſtand it by conſidering how they love, 
how they would be dealt with themſelves. 

Theſe things conſidered, you will, if 
you have any grace in your heart, come 
to ſome ſuch reſolutions as theſe fol- 
lowing : b 

] ſee that I am bound as a chriſtian, 
and at the peril of my ſoul, to be juſt to, 
© to forgive, and give to, and love and 
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* pray for my neighbour as becomes a 
* diſciple of Jeſus Chaiſt. I will there. 
fore do no wrong to any man, though | 
could hope to be never ſo great a gainer 
© by it. I will not oppreſs, over-reach, 
* vex, or haraſs others, though it ſhould 
be in my power. I will not envy my 
* neighbour's proſperity, nor bear malice 
in my heart, though I could never ſo 
well conceal it. I will deſpiſe no man 
living for the meanneſs of his condition, 
or for the misfortunes that may have 
befallen him; knowing very well that we 
* are all ſubject to misfortunes, to failings, 
* to every thing that may make a man 
* contemptible. I will be ready to do 
good with what God has bleſſed me, 
and even glad to communicate, knowin 
that with ſuch ſacrifices God is pleaſed, 
© I will not render evil for evil, though 
© revenge is ſweet to fleſh and blood. If 
; _ man 15 my enemy without cauſe, I 
will pray that God would convert him; 
© that he will reſtrain and keep him from 
© evil and miſchief, which otherwiſe will 
be the greateſt injury to himſelf, I 
will not ſay, that my neighbour does 
not deſerve my love, for if God ſhould 
* deal with me according to my deſerts, 
© I ſhould be the moſt miſerable creature 
© alive. 1 will not dare to ſay ſuch a 
man has injured me and I will not for- 
give him, becauſe God himſelf has de- 
« clared that juſt ſo he will deal wich me! 
© I will bear with the infirmities of others, 
© hoping that others, and eſpecially God 
© himſelf, will bear with mine. I Will 
© thus endeavour to expreſs my love to 
© my neighbour out of love to God, who 
© has commanded me ſo to do; and be- 
© cauſe I believe it will be moſt accept- 
© able to the divine majeſty. And I will 
beg of God to give me the ſpirit of love; 
© and that the love of God and of my 
* neighbour may be the commanding prin- 
* ciple of my life. And that every night 
of my life I may lie down to ſleep with 
© the ſame charitable diſpoſitions with 
which I defire and hope to die.” 

This will be the true way of profiting 
by ſermons, and you will return home 
from God's houſe with a bleſſing. 

We will ſuppoſe in the next * that 
you have been inſtructed by God's mi- 
niſter concerning the neceſſity, the in- 
diſpenſable neceſſity, of an holy life. Vou 
would not ſure go home and think no more 
upon a ſubject which it ſo much concerns 

| you 
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= to remember. For yon will have 
n aſſured by the Spirit of God, as 
well as by the miniſter of Godz that avirBout 
holingſs no man muſt ſee the Lord. That 
the deſign of all the laws and ordinances 
of God is, to make you partaker of a 
divine nature; that is, to make you holy, 
that you may be capable of being happy. 
And that we are heirs of ſalvation on no 
other terms but theſe : that we ſtudy to 
”m God in the whole courſe of our 
ives; and that we muſt not ſatisfy our- 
felves with the outward duties of religion, 
which are of no value in the ſight of 
God, if they do not help to free us from 
the ſlavery of fin, and reſtore us to the 
image of God. | | 
And to oblige you not to be indifferent 
in a matter of ſo great concern, you will 
remember, that you have been often told 
how very different the portion of good 
and bad men is ſure to be in the next 
world. And that if you make God your 
enemy by an unholy life, you are for 
ever undone. | 
You will then begin to think it worth 
your while to call to mind, in what, as 
you have been often told, this holineſs 
conſiſts, That it is not confined to the 
time you are at church or at your prayers, 
but that it muſt be the work of your 
whole life. That you muſt be holy in 
your converſation, that is, inoffenſive and 
exemplary ; holy in your dealings, that 
is, juſt and conſcientious ; holy with re- 
gard to God, reverencing every thing 
that belongs to him, hearing his word, 
reſolving to be governed by his com- 
mands ; praying to him for what you 
want, and praiſing him for his mercies. 
That you muſt be holy with reſpe& to 
your neighbour; that is, you muſt do him 
no miſchief ; you muſt relieve him in his 
neceſſities ; you mult pray for him; and 
forgive him if he has injured you. Laſtly, 
That you muſt be holy in what relates to 
yourſelf; holy in your devotions, that is, 
ſincere and without hypocriſy ; holy in 
repenting when you have done amiſs, and 
returning to your duty without delay ; 
holy in moderating your affections for this 
world, that you may love the Lord with all 
Jour heart. You muſt be holy in proſ- 
perity, that is, not high-minded ; holy in 
adverſity, that is, patient and reſigned to 
the will of God. You muſt be holy in 
your apparel, modeſt and free from pride 


aud vanity; holy in your diet, not given 
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to intemperance, to gluttony, or drun- 
kenneſs; holy in your diverſions, not 
N them the great buſineſs of your 

e. 

If you are a patent, you muſt expreſs 

our holineſs in bringing up your children 
in the fear of God; if a maſter, you 
muſt be holy; that is, juſt to your ſet- 
vants, remembering that you yourſ 
have a maſter in heaven; 

In ſhorty you will have been told; that 
nothing ought to diſcourage you from 
being as holy as poſſibly you can be; 
becauſe God, who requires you to be 
holy, has obliged himſelf to aſſiſt you 
with ſufficient grace and power; and 
becauſe the more holy you are, the more 
happy you are ſure to be when you die. 

Now; if you have pondered theſe 
things in your heart, you cannot but 
come to ſome ſuch reſolutions as theſe fol- 
lowing : 

© I am now convinced; that the manner 
of my life is the only proof of my being 
© in the favour or under the diſpleaſure 
© of God. That to lead a careleſs, 
* thoughtleſs, or a uſeleſs life, will cer- 
© tainly bring upon me the ſentence of 
© the fruitleſs tree: Cut it down, why 
© cumbereth it the ground? ] will there- 
© fore endeavour to pleaſe God, by being 
© as careful of my ways, and as obedient 
© to his commands, as his grace ſhall 
© enable me to be. And fince he is ſo 
good as to allow me to call him my 
c 3 I will endeavour to lead ſuch a 
© life as becomes the child of ſo holy a 
father. To this end, I will endeavour 


© to underſtand what the will of God is, 


© and will compare my life with thoſe 
« rules he has given me to walk by, that 
1 may be ſatisfied whether I am, in 
© truth, in the way of holineſs or not. 
I will not delude myſelf with ſaying, 
© that every man has his faults, and that 
God is merciful : for I-underſtand he is 
« juſt as well as merciful ; that he hates 
« fin in every body; and that if my faults 
are ſuch as he hates and has forbidden, 
« and I continue in them, 1 ſhall provoke 
© him to deny me the benefit of his mercy, 
© and ſhall feel the ſeverity of his juſtice, 
© ] will not therefore, as I love my own 
« ſoul, live in any known ſing but will 
keep a {ſtrict watch over my heart and 
actions, and deny myſelf and part with 
* any pleaſure rather than diſpleaſe God, 
© Nor wall I * myſelf with vain 


© hopes? 
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© hopes, that I may get habits of holineſs 
C . and 42 I die; for if I 
© think it too ſoon to pleaſe God now, he 
may be provoked to deny me his grace, 
© and then I ſhall never be holy, never 
happy. | ; 
And becauſe good purpoſes, without 
a change of life, will ſignify nothing but 
© to 39-5 Ba me, I will therefore beg of 
God to touch my heart moſt powertully 
from above, that I may not only reſolve, 
© but do, what he would have me.” 
Such reſolutions as theſe every chriſ- 
tian ſhould make when he hears the word 
of God read or preached. And, indeed, 
it is plainly for want of mindin $ the things 
they hear, and for want of pon jag them 
in their hearts, that chriſtians are ſo care- 
leſs, ſo ignorant, and ſo wicked. And 
thoſe very people, who would not for the 
world deny their religion, or give up their 
hopes of heaven, are yet in danger of 
never going to heaven, becauſe they would 
not hear with attention their duty nor their 
danger, nor ponder them in their hearts. 
People do not conſider, that want of 
learning will be no excuſe in a chriſtian 
country for their being ignorant of their 
duty. Such as will attend the church, 
and pray for God's grace, and hear his 
word with a ſerious and devout temper, 
and practiſe what they know, are in as 
ſure a way of happineſs as the moſt learned. 
Take heed, therefore, how ye hear : and if 
you would indeed profit by hearing, and 
carry a bleſſing home with you, imprint 


upon your heart ſome ſuch truths as theſe: 


This is God's miniſter; what he de- 
© livers is God's word. I mind attentively 
my betters when they ſpeak to me, and 


I lay it up in my heart: and ſhall I for- 


get what my Maker has ſaid as ſoon as 
I am got from his preſence ? God forbid. 
« I will rather go home, and conſider with 


« myſelf what uſe I ought to make of what. 


« ] have heard, and will order my life 
« accordingly. 


which you hear will become indeed the 
word of ſalvation (as St. Paul calls it) to 
every one that believeth, and ſo receives it. 

And may our bleſſed Lord, who has 
cauſed all holy ſcriptures to be written for 


our leariing, grant that we may in ſuch , 
wiſe hear, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 

eft them, that by patience and comfort 
of his holy word, we may embrace and 
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ever hold faſt the bleſſed hope of ever- 
laſting life, which he has given us in our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 


SERMON XLII. 
The true Way of profiting by Sermons. 


Luxe, viii. 18. 


Take heed how ye hear: for whoſoever hath, te 
him ſhall be given ; and whoſoever hath not, from 
him ſhall be taken even that which he ſeemeth 
to have *. 


1 already, in a former diſcourſe, 

explained to you what our Lord means 
by this earneſt caution; namely, to aſ- 
ſure us, that according to the meaſure of 
our love for God's word, our attention in 
hearing it, and our care to profit by it, 
ſhall be the meaſure of grace which God 
will give us. 

I have already ſhewed you the danger 
of living under the light of the goſpel, 
and not being bettered by it: our Savi- 
our ſays expreſsly, that it ſhall be more 10- 
lerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment, than for ſuch people ; becauſe 
the word which you hear is ot the avord 
of men, but in truth the word of God. 

This is my beloved Son, ſaith God, hear 
ye him! and it is his goſpel we preach, 
we explain, we preſs upon you. It is 
him you deſpiſe, when you mind not 
what 1s ſaid to you by his miniſters, 

And, on the other hand, when you 
come to church with a ſerious, teachable 
temper, and hear his word with reverence 
and ſubmiſſion, you do moſt certainly en- 
gage him to enlighten your minds with 
ſaving truth. : 

It was for this reaſon I propoſed to 
ſhew you the' true way of profiting by 
ſermons; by ſhewing you how every 
chriſtian ought and may moſt profitably 
apply the things he hears to himſelf, and 


Do ſo; and God will increaſe your form ſuch reſolutions as are moſt likely 


knowledge and your graces. And the word 


to influence his practice. I have already 
done this on ſeveral practical ſubjects, 
ſuch as moſt nearly concern a chriſtian 
life; and ſhall now procecd to others of 
like importance. 

Let us then ſuppoſe, that you have 
heard a diſcourſe concerning the danger 
of keeping bad company; of converſing 


* See Amos, viii. 11. Matth. xvii. 4. Heb. ii. 
I, 2, Kc. 1 Thell. il. 13. iv. 1. James, i. 21. 
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with people of wicked principles or wicked 
lives. 6 

To be ſure you will have been put in 
mind, how many have been ruined by an 
unwiſe choice of ſuch companions; how 
many have got habits of idleneſs, of in- 
temperance, of trifling away their time 
and their eſtates, have been ſtrangely 
corrupted both in their principles and in 
their manners. 

You will, with great truth, have been 
aſſured, that in all companies where men 
make a mock of fin, ſpeak lightly of God, 
and profanely of any thing that belongs 
to him, there Satan infallibly governs, 
inſpires his agents, and more or leſs in- 
fects all that are preſent: that you will 
in time be content to hear the molt ſeri- 
ous things made a jeſt of, and to wiſh in- 
wardly that the things you were taught 
to believe were not true, and that there 
was no God to call you to an account. 

You do not know but the company 
you are fond of are atheiſts, men under 
the government of Satan; if you live as 
they do, you will in time beheve as they 
do, whatever at preſent you may think 


of it. | 
You will have been aſſured, that no- 


thing more provokes God to deprive men 
of his holy ſpirit, and of his graces, than 
the frequenting of wicked company, where 
things hateful to God are ſaid and done. 

Laſtly, You will have heard from the 
inſpired writer, that wine and new wine 
tale away the heart; [i. e. the underſtand- 
ing;] and every one who is given to 
drinking and company will find it ſo to 
his ſorrow, when it may be too late to 
return to a ſober mind; ſad experience 
convincing us, that one need but taſte a 
ſinful pleaſure, or frequent bad company 
a very little while, to be very fond of 


them, and a ſlave to them. 


If I ſhould obſerve any young perſon 
very ſerious and attentive when he hears 
theſe truths, I ſhould conclude that ſuch 
a perſon will make ſome ſuch reflections 
as theſe following : THEY 

] thank God that I have had this fair 
warning given me: I am convinced that 
bad company has coſt many a man very 


dear: I have within me the ſame feeds. 
* of wickedneſs with other people; and if, 


© God leaves me to my own choices, and 


' © I make choice of bad company, I ſhall 
be as wicked as the worſt of them; my 
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© heart will be infected, my faith weak- 
© ened, my good purpoſes cooled, and all 
my graces injured: I am convinced of 
* the difficulty of getting out of the ſnare, 
* and of breaking off evil habits; and 
* that if I provoke God to withdraw his 
* ſpint, I never can repent, never can re- 
turn to a ſober mind; 1 will therefore 
keep in my mind the words of the apoſ- 
© tle, evil communications corrupt good 
* manners; and I am refolved, by the 
grace of God, to avoid, as I would the 
* devil, the company of all ſuch by whoſe 
* Joole principles and led examples my 
faith may be corrupted, or my morals 
endangered. 

J perſuade myſelf that all young per- 
ſons, who have any grace left, will make 
ſome ſuch reſolutions as theſe, and will 
beg of God the grace to keep them. 

How many diſcourſes have chriſtians 
heard concerning another reigning vice, 
the ſins of impurity, fornication, and un- 
cleanneſs, without being bettered by what 
either God or his miniſters have ſaid 
upon thoſe ſubjects! They have heard, 
for inſtance, God's expreſs declaration, 
that whoremongers and adulterers God awill 
judge (Heb. x11. 4.) ; that hey all have 


their part in the lake which burneth awith 


fire and brimſtone. (Rev. xxi. 8.) That 
God abhors ſuch as fall into theſe ſins, 
and do not immediately repent and for- 
ſake them. 

They have as often been put in mind 
of the difficulty of forſaking theſe ſins ; 
becauſe theſe ſins do blind the underſtand- 
ing, waſte and harden the conſcience, 
blot out all good purpoſes, grieve the ſpi- 
rit of God, drive him from them, and 
give the devil the greateſt power over 
thoſe that live in them. They ſee with 
their own eyes the pains people take to 
conceal theſ: vices, which ſhould con- 
vince chriſtians how ſhameful they really 
are: and they have often heard what St. 
Paul has ſaid of theſe fins, that hey are 
fuch as ſhould not ſo much as be named 
among chriſtians. 

Laſtly, Chriſtians know that God has 
appointed lawful marriage as a means to 
prevent theſe fins, ſo hateful to God, and 
ſo deſtructive to men: and yet this un- 


clean ſpirit reigns in the world without 


controul ; very many fall into theſe fins, 
many live in them, and too many make a 
jeſt of them. 

| 8 2 What 
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What can be the reaſon of this? Why. 
chriſtians when they hear theſe things do 
not mind them; they do not think of 
them after they leave the church; they 
do not ponder them in their hearts. 
hor Les pot when they hear theſe 
ings ould aſk themſelves ſome ſuch 

queſtions as theſe : 
. © Do really believe, that by falling 
into theſe ſins, I ſhall loſe the favour of 
© God, and muſt expect a moſt fearful 
judgment if I continue in them? I dare 
© no: ſay I do not believe this: andif I 
do believe theſe truths, my crime will 
© admit of no excuſe; I ſhall be ſelf- 
© condemned, and loſt irrecoverably, and 
© ruined for ever, if I go on and continye 
© in ſuch ſins as theſe: I will not flatter 
© myſelf that God will be merciful to me, 
though I continue in fin; he was the 
© ſame merciful God, who for theſe fins 
* deſtroyed Sodom and Gomorrah with 
© fire from heaven: I am to judge by this 
© of God's mercy when it is abuſed: I 
© will not venture upon theſe ſins in hopes 
of repenting before I die; for at the 
© beſt I can but repent for myſelf; I can- 
not repent for thoſe I ſhall corrupt, 
'© whoſe blood will be required at my 
hands: I will not make myſelf eaſy, 
© becauſe I may hope to hide my crimes ; 
for I am aſſured, that God will brin 
to light the hidden works of — 
© when the ſtouteſt hardeſt heart ſhall be 
© aſhamed and made to tremble: I will 
© therefore endeavour to imprint theſe 
© terrors upon my heart, and preſerve my 
© innocence, as I love my own ſoul. I will 
avoid, as much as I can, all temptations 
© to theſe fins; idleneſs, intemperance ; 
all company that make a jeſt of theſe 
© crimes ; all people that have loſt their 
« modeſty ; all whom the devil has inſpired 
© with immodeft ſtories, filthy diſcourſe, 
© lewd ſongs ; in ſhort, all that diſcgver, 
by their idle talk and wanton behaviour, 
© that they only want to be tempted, that 
they only want an occaſion to be lewd.” 

If the devil, as be ſure he will, lays a 
temptation in my way, a young man, who 
has any grace left, will ſay in the words 
of Joſeph on the like occaſion, how can 
1 do this great wickedneſs, and fin againſt 
God? 

A woman who has not quite loft her 
modeſty will, on the like occaſion, argue 
with herſelf in the words of Tamar, Da- 
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vid's daughter: I, whither all I cauſe 


my ſhame to go (2 Sam, Xitt. 13.), if I 
conſent to this foul crime ? 


o 
And knowing that I have not the power c ; 
of reſiſting temptations in my own hands, 2 
I will pray to God every day of my life « ] 
to give me grace and ſtrength to reſiſt all © x 
1 which will coſt me ſo very ey 

Ear. c 
And ſuch as have been ſo unhappy as c : 
to have fallen into theſe fins will repent « [j 
forthwith, and be very watchful for the « i} 
time to come, if they will but think ſe. « {i 
riouſly of the words of Chriſt, that the *p 
unclean ſpirit will return with ſeven others « 2 
more wicked than himſelf : and then what 4 
deſtruction will they make! 1 
Theſe are the reflections that chriſtians « th 
ſhould make, and will make if they have © tc 
any grace, when they hear a diſcourſe of E tc 
the dreadful conſequence of fins of impuriy. * b 
There is another very great and very c 
common fin very little minded ; however, ein 
1 would beg you would lay to heart both « w 
the guilt and the curſe that attend it. It is m 
the ſin of profaning the name of God to ＋ 
idle or wicked purpoſes. © pr 
This is done every day, without fear © ex 
and without thought; though it is a fin © us 
moſt diſpleaſing to God, for which he will © to 
not hold men guiltleſs ; that is, he will © th 
pow them in an extraordinary manner ; « de 
ecauſe the impious cuſtom of ſwearin « all 
in common converſation ſtrikes directly © pr 
at the honour of God; it makes his © pr 
name, that is, God himſelf, contempti- « for 
ble; it leſſens men's eſteem and reverence T 
for him that made them ; and treats him to, \ 
as an idol, which can do them neither upo!1 
good nor hurt. By this impious cuſtom, the 
men come to loſe the fear of an oath, ſo ſtub 
that oaths and vows are no manner of rule V 
by which we can judge whether they ſpeak whic 
true or falſe. From common ſwearing they take 
come to 38 themſelves and others; ſpeal 
from curſing to blaſphemy, and from blaſ- with. 
phemy to downright atheiſm; to ſay, at T. 
leaſt to wiſh, that there was no God. fanin 
You will therefore, when you hear theſe com: 
things, as ever you hope to eſcape the your 
vengeance of God; you will lay theſe hear 
truths to heart, and reſolve with yourſelf ſermi 
as follows : withc 
© I will always endeavour to ſpeak of De 
God with an awe and reverence upon Why 
* my mind. If I am called to take a ſo- vou! 
© lemn oath, I will conſider the meaning leave 
Saif Bp and truth 

any 
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© and terror of thoſe words with which it 
© is bound upon me, ſo help you God! 
© and then I ſhall conclude, that as ever 
J expect the help of God when I ſhall 
© moſt want it, I am bound to ſpeak the 
very truth. As for raſh, cuſtomary 
* oaths, I will abhor the appealing to God, 
© as every man does who ſwears, with a 
« lie or a trifle in my mouth, If ever I 
© ſhall be ſo unhappy as to be ſurpriſed into 
« ſuch a ſin, I will immediately beg God's 
pardon, and reſolve to do ſo no more. 
© And left ſuch oaths ſhould become leſs 
« dreadful to me, and more familiar, [ 
will avoid, as I wculd the devil, or leave 
« the company of every man who 1s given 
© to ſuch vices, leſt I ſhould provoke God 
« to leave me to myſelf, and leſt I ſhoul 

© become as bad as the worſt. { 

* That I may not take the name of God 
© in vain, when I am at my prayers and 
«* worſhipping him, I will endeavour that 
* my words and heart ſhall go together. 
© To this end I will conſider, that all the 
« prayers of the church begin with ſuch 
« expreſſions as are moſt proper to make 
© us mind to whom we ſpeak; that it is 
to an Almighty God, and merciful Fa- 
© ther, to whom all hearts are open, all 
© defires known ; who is the fountain of 
all wiſdom and goodneſs, the creator and 
© preſerver of mankind ; whoſe nature and 
property is always to have mercy and to 
© forgive.” 

Theſe, and ſuch expreſſions, if attended 
to, will call back a roving mind, and fix it 
upon the duty you are about ; will awaken 
the moſt careleſs, and melt down the moſt 
{ſtubborn heart. | 

Whoever comes to theſe reſolutions, 
which all people will do who are afraid to 
take God's name in vain, will not often 
ſpeak of God, or to God, without thought, 
without reaſon, and without reverence. 

The next great fin to this 1s that of pro- 
faning the Lord's day. You hear the 
command of God touching this ſin, and 
pou duty, every ſuch day. And you 

ar your duty often preſied upon you in 
ſermons; and too often you return home 
without profiting by the one or the other. 

Do but conlider the reaſon of this: 
Why, you do not attend ſeriouſly to what 
you hear; or you forget it as ſoon as you 
leave the church; or you do not apply the 
truths you hear to yourſelf, or come to 
any ſober reſolutions concerning them. 


For js it poſlible that you ſhould hear and 
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believe that God has expreſsly command d 
one day in ſeven to be kept holy: that 
he hath bleſſed that day ; that is, he hath 
joined an eſpecial blefling to the due ob- 
ſervation of it: that it is a day dedicated 
to the honour and worſhip of God, and 


of Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour: that if men 


were not on theſe days put in mind of the 
duty they owe to God; and if certain per- 
ſons were not by his command appointed 
to keep up the knowledge of God and of 
our dependence upon him, we ſhould ſoon 
loſe the knowledge of the true God (as 
many nations have done), all ſenſe of piety, 
all concern tor what muft come hereaiter, 
whether men know, whether they think 
of it or not: and laſtly, that ſuch as do 
not keep this day holy, by going to the 


aſſemblies of the faithful, do, in effect, 


excommunicate themſelves : 

Is it poſſible, I fay, that a chriſtian, 
when he is put in mind of theſe truths, 
ſhould not come to ſome ſuch firm reſolu- 
tions as theſe ? 

I will conſider who it is that has given 
© me this command: that it is he who 
gives me all my time, and who bleſſeti 
all my labours. I will conſider what it 
© is he has commanded me: why; that J 
© ſhould, for one day in ſeven, leave ail 
* my worldly cares and concerns in his 
© hands, whoſe bleſſing upon one day's 
labour is of more * than the whole 
* week's work without ĩt: and that I ſhould 
* dedicate this day to his honour; to give 
© him thanks for his care over me; to ac- 
© knowledge and adore his infinite perfec- 
tions, his power, his wiſdom, his good- 
« neſs, his truth, and his juſtice. And 
© laſtly, to acknowledge my own miſery, 
© without his bleſſing: and that I am ſub 
« je& to ignorance, to want, to troubles, 
© to ſickneſs, to ſin, and to death, even to 
« death eternal. 

© I will therefore reſolve, as ever I hope 
* for a bleſſing in this life, or for happi- 
© neſs in the next, I will remember the 
Lord's day to keep it holy. I will go 
© tothe houſe of God, and confeſs my own 
© unworthineſs, and his infinite goodneſs, 
I will appear before God with my heart, 
© as well as with my body. I will confeſs 
my fins unto God, and hope for a ſhare in 
the abſolution pronounced by his miniſ- 
© ter in his name. I will attend to his 
© word, and ſay a ſerious amen to the 
« graces and bleſſings there prayed for; 
and I will receive, with the greateſt de- 
„ votion, 
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© votion, the ſolemn bleſſing of the prieſt 
© of God, by which he diſmiſſeth the con- 
gregation; becauſe I have the ſure pro- 
* miſe of God himſelf (Numb. vi. 23, &c.), 
© that his bleſſing ſhall attend the bleſſing 
© pronounced by his prieſt. 

I will then return home, and conſider 
© ſeriouſly what I have heard, and then I 
© will lay all my own particular wants be- 
© fore the throne of grace. I will conſider, 
© that it is God's own day ; that it 15 the 
«© day of giving pardon to ſinners ; of giv- 
© ing grace to the humble; of giving com- 
© fort to the amlifted ; of giving ſtrength 
© to the weak; of giving bleſſings to all 
© that call upon him in ſincerity. 

© And laſtly, I will pray God to deliver 
© me from all thoſe ways by which this 
© good day 1s generally profancd. Nor 
will I ſpend that time in idleneſs, in ſloth, 
in trifling, with a careleſs indifference, 
c which is conſecrated to the honour of 
© God, and deſigned to prepare me for an 
c eternal reſt hereafter.” 

Make ſuch reſolutions as theſe, when 
you hear this duty recommended and ex- 

lained ; and depend upon God for his 
bleſing upon them. 

When one conſiders what ſteps people 
take from one fin to another, till they be- 
come very often both hardened and repro- 
bate, one muſt conclude, that ſuch people 
never ſeriouſly attended to what the ſcrip- 
tures have told us concerning the deceit- 
fulneſs of fin: Tha! if men will noi retain 
God in their knowledge, God will give them 
up to a mind void of judgment, to Wwerk all 
iniquity with greedineſs. | 

That this has been the caſe of an infinite 
number of people, who have fallen into 
crimes and courſes, which once in their 
lives they abhorred the thoughts of; that 
the moſt profligate finners did once hate 
thoſe vices they now are ſo fond of, and 
were afraid of that God, whole threats 
and judgments they now never mind cr 
fear; that moſt people, before they were 
corrupted, did bluſh, and ſtart, and were 
aſhamed of doing a bale or an unworthy 
thing, which now never diſturbs them; 

that when men have once loſt the fear of 
God, they will de what plcaſeth themſelves, 
though all the-world ſees their folly, and 


what their end will be; and that there is 


no wickedneſs that can be named, which 
ſuch people have not at laſt fallen into. 


We have very many ſcripture examples 


which conſirm this truth. 
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A prince (David) beloved of God, 
but giving way to his luſts, firſt corrupts 
the wife, and then murders her huſband. 
His ſon, (Solomon,) by the ſame ſteps, 
falling into groſs and ſenſeleſs idolatry. 

Another great man ( Hazael) aſking the 
prophet, Am I a dog, to do ſuch things as 

yon ſay I ſhall one day come to do? which 
yet he afterwards did without ſcruple. 

By theſe inſtances you ſhould be con- 
vinced, that neither the greateſt wiſdom, 
nor the beſt education, nor the greateſt 
favours of God, nor the good opinion we 
may have of our own ſenſe and reſolutions, 
can ſecure us, when we once give way to 
our own appetites to do what God has 
forbidden. 

You ſee a common ſwearer. You think 
little of it. You eſteem it a frailty only, 
You do not ſee the end of this fin; that it 
leads to impiety, to perjury, to atheiſm, 
and damnation. 

You ſee a tipler, or a drunkard. The 
fin is ſo common, you mind it not. You 
do not ſee the end of it ; his family and 
his affairs are neglected; God and reli- 
gion, and his ſoul, are the leaſt of his 
thoughts or concern ; he grows ſottiſh and 
thoughtleſs, contracts diſtempers, and dies 
hardened, or in deſpair. 

You ſce another given to lewd, filthy, 
or profane talk. You laugh with him, 
and ſee no harm in it. You would tremble 
if you could ſee what this leads to. He grows 
debauched, becomes fearleſs of offending 
God, hardened in wickedneſs and infidelity, 
and is taken off in his fin. This does 
not affect you, becauſe you are yet alive. 

If people will deſpiſe the Lord's day, 
negle& the ordinances, refuſe to hear 
God's word, or to know his will, he will 
withdraw his graces ; they will grow more 
careleſs, and at laſt profeſſedly wicked, 
and ripe for judgment. 

You have often heard what St. Paul 
obſerves, that infidelity, the not retaining 
God in their knowledge, was the occaſion 
of the vilett {ins that ever were thought of. 
You may be aſſured of it, the ſame cauſe 
will at all times have the ſame dreadful 
effects. | 

In ſhort, the beginning of ſin is not 
regarded; but one evil habit certainly 
begets another, till men forget God, till 
God forſakes them, and leaves them to 
themſelves; till they have filled up the 
meaſure of their ſins; and till God ſends 
upon them ſwift de ſtruction. 

| Well 
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Well then; will you hear ſuch truths 
as theſe without profiting by them? Can 
you poflibly leave the church without 
coming to ſome ſuch reflections and re- 
ſolutions as theſe following : 

© I ſee plainly that human nature is the 
« ſame, and extremely corrupt in all men; 
that without the grace of God we can do no 
good thing. That if by my ſins I ſhould 
« grieve the Spirit of God, and force him 
© to leave me to myſelf, I cannot foreſee 
* what I ſhall do; what I ſhall be; what 
doom I ſhall bring upon myſelf. I am 
© convinced that if I deſire to avoid the 
« greater ſins, I muſt reſolve to reſiſt the 
© very beginnings of fin, the very leaſt 
* thing that I believe will diſpleaſe God; 
and that if I do not do ſo and get once 
out of God's way, one fin will infallibly 
© lead to another. I ſee what blindneſs, 
© what wickedneſs, ſinners have been ca- 
* pable of, when once they have been left 
to themſelvgs; that they could neither 
* think, nor act, nor live, like men that 
had reaſon. I will endeavour, (will 
every ſerious chriſtian fay,) I will live 
Fin the fear of God, that I may never 
* conſent to known iniquity. This 1s the 
only ſecurity againſt the greateſt crimes ; 
to be afraid of thoſe judgments which 
God has threatened to ſinners, and of 
f thoſe ways which he has aſſured us will 
be our ruin. I will nor, therefore, go 
f againſt my conſcience in the leaſt thing 
whatever, being thoroughly convinced 
that I cannot take up when | pleaſe. I 
* ſee the danger of continuing in any 
© known fin; if therefore J ſhall be fo 
# unhappy as to fall into fin, I will follow 
© the example of holy David: I maze 
F haſte, ſaid he, and delayed not to keep thy 
* commandments, And I will walk humbly 
before God, knowing that I have no- 
* thing of my own to boait of; neither 


my own reaſon, nor my own ſtrength, 


nor my beſt reſolutions, will ſecure me 
from falling into fin, without the help of 
God. 

I have the comfort of knowing, that 
* while I fear to offend, and ſincerely de- 
* fire to pleaſe God, I ſhall be under 
* the protection of his good providence ; 
© he will give his holy angels charge 
concerning me; he will inſpire me with 
fa dread of ſuch things as would hurt 
me; ſupport me under temptations ; 
correct me when I am going wrong; 
' awaken my conſcience ; lay reſtraints 


Po * 
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* upon my paſſions; and keep me from 
* ſuch fins as are the ruin of thoſe that 
forget God. 

© In ſhort, the wrath of God is in the 
goſpel of Chriſt ſo plainly revealed 
* againſt all that live wickedly, that all 
* ſuch as do ſo will (to make their minds. 
* eaſy) either repent and forſake their fins, 
* or ſtrive to blot the knowledge of God 
* out of their minds and turn infidels. 
For fear, therefore, of falling into that 
* moſt dreadful judgment, I will reſolve; 
by the grace of God, not to live in any 
© known fin, left in time I become an 
«© atheiſt.” 

Theſe are the reſolutions, or ſome ſuch 
as theſe, that you ſhould make when you 
hear a ſermon concerning the deceitfulneſs 
of ſin, and the ſteps ſinners take to their 
ruin. 

Chriſtians muſt never hope to eſcape 
falling into ſins of every kind, who do 
not ſeriouſly attend to what God has 
made known to us concerning the na- 
ture of temptations and trials, and the 
way not to be hurt by them. 

They are charged, as they value their 
ſouls, to watch againſt temptations, and 
to pray continually, that they may not 


fall into or be overcome by them. They 


are aſſured, by the ſpirit of God, that 
the devil is perpetually ſeeking whom he 
may devour, finding them off their guard, 
and from under God's protection. They 
are put in mind of their own frailty, that 
they may look up to God perpetually, 
and depend upon his grace. 'They are 
over and over again told, that there is 
no condition of life but what is ſubje& to 
temptations; that every man living has 
reaſon to be upon his guard againſt the 
wiles of the devil, ſince he had power to 
prevail with Judas to betray the Son of 
God himſelf, with the chief of God's 
prieſts to accuſe him moſt wrongfully, 
and with Pilate to condemn him againſt 
his conſcience. 'They have the example 
of our firſt parents to convince them how 
weak they are, and what will be the 
effects of giving way to the ſuggeſtions 
of the devil. They ſee every day chriſ- 
tians who have vowed to renounce the 
devil, the world, and the luſts of the 
fleſh, as much led by them as the very 
heathens. | 
Theſe things, one ſhould hope, migh, 
awaken chriſtians, and make them fie. 
from the wrath to come; but, G04 
84 know, 
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knows, it is too often that they are never 
minded. 

Chriſtians hear them with indifference z 
. they leave the church, and Satan cometh 
immediately, and taketh the word out of 
their hearts, leſt they ſhould believe and be 
ſaved. They meet with temptations at 
every turn, and are drawn away either 
by their luſts, or by evil examples, and 
are in the direct way of ruin. 

Why now, what do people come to 

church for but to be put in mind of theſe 
things, that they may lay them up in their 
hearts, and that they may in good earneſt 
pray to be delivered from evil? 
Let us beſeech you therefore, good 
chriſtians, when you hear ſuch truths as 
theſe, ponder them in your hearts, and 
come to ſome reſolutions about them. 

Say to yourſelves, * I have this day 
been told, (what I hope I ſhall not 
« forget,) that I have a watchful enemy 
to deal with; that I have a very cor- 
* rupt heart, too ready to yield to his 
* ſpggeſtions; and that I have bad ex- 
© amples, too many, to lead me aſtray, and 
t to my ruin. I dare not therefore pre- 
© ſume upon my own ſtrength, upon my 
© own wiſdom or conduct; but my whole 
f truſt ſhall be in God. I will moſt 
© earneſtly beg of him not to leave me 
to my own choices, but to diſcover to 
© me the dangers I am liable to, and that 
© he will enable me to reſiſt and overcome 
them. I have been aſſured that God's 
« grace is ſufficient, and therefore I will 
© neither deſpair nor be dejected. I will 
© never run into the temptations which, 
in my daily prayers, I pray God I may 
© not be led into, I will remember the 
word of God ; let him that thinketh he 
« tlandeth, take heed left he fall. Neither 
« will I hearken unto the ſuggeſtions of 
« the devil, but reſiſt him, (as I am ex- 
< horted by the apoſtle,) and then I am 
© aſſured that he cannot get an advan- 
tage over me. I will conſider who it is 
« that puts me upon forbidden things ; 
© that it is the ſame Satan who ſaid to our 
Saviour, all theſe things will I give thee 
© that it is the fame evil ſpirit, or his an- 
« gels, who ſuggeſts to me that pleaſure 
c will not hurt you, that revenge is ſweet, 
< that gain, thoſe riches, will make you 
happy. 

It is the ſame ſpirit that would make 

ou believe that there is no hurt in an 


dale uſeleſs life; that there is no harm 
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in ſpending your eſtate or your time; that 
they are your own, and you may do 
what you pleaſe with ther, It is the 
ſame Satan that tempts you to neglect 
the worſhip of God, bod to think it a 
burden ; that perſuades you to believe 
that you have time enough to repent in, 
and to lead a new life; and that in the 
mean time you may follow the defires 
of your heart. 

Laſtly, It is the ſame evil ſpirit, who, 
when you purpoſe to lead a new life and 
forget your good purpoſes; it is the 
ſame ſpirit that takes with him ſeven 
other ſpirits more wicked than himſelf, 
in order ta make your cond'tion more 
deſperate. 

You will conſider therefore, what you 
loſe by not attending to and profiting by 
God's word ; by not pondering it in your 
heart; and by not reſolviag to be govern- 
ed by it; that is, you are le to loſe your 
ſoul, 

God deliver us from all ſuch negli- 
gence and blindneſs; and give us grace 
to hear and attend to, and remember and 
profit by his holy word; through Julus 
Chriſt our Lord. ES: 


SERMON XLIII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Luxe, vii. 18. 


Take heed how ye hear: for whoſoever hath, ta 
him ſhall be given; and whoſoever hath not, 
from him ſhall be taken even that which be 
ſeemeth to have *. 


HAVE already confidered theſe wards, 

and this warning of our Lord; as alſo 
the great hazard chriſtians run who live 
under the ordinances of the goſpel, and 
do not pron by them. Tg: 

If it be a great misfortune not to know 
the goſpe], (as moſt ſureit is,) itis a much 
greater to hear and to know the truths, 
of the goſpel, and not to mind them. It 
was this great fin with which the prophet 
Ezekiel charged the people of Iſrael: 
T his people have eyes to ſet, and ſee not; they 
have ears to hear, and hear not. And it 


* See Ezek. xii. 2, Hoſ. viii. 12. Matth. 
xiii. 14 Luke, vi. 47» John, xli. 48. Acts, 
ini. 23. James, i. 21, 22, | 
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jour ſo often charged the Jews, their 
3 and which was at laſt the cauſe 
of their deſtruction: Hearing, ye hear, and 
«wil not under Hand. . 
And to fuch as had ears to hear, that is, 
the ears of the heart, he gave the charge 
ſet down in the text, Take heed how ye 
hear ; for according to the meaſure of 
your attention, and your ſincere deſire 
to profit by what you hear, will be the 
meaſure of the grace and knowledge 
which God will give you. 
Purſuant to this ſtrict charge of our 
Lord and Saviour, I ſhall continue to 
ſhew you the true way of profiting by 
what you hear, of profiting by ſermons. 
And be aſſured of it, chriſtians, that your 
ſalvation in a great meaſure depends upon 
our doing ſo. Blaſſed are they, ſaith our 
3 that hear the word of God, and keep 
it. (Luke, xi, 28.) And he aſſures us in 
another place (Luke, x. 14), that the 
not profiting by the word of God will be 
puniſhed more ſeverely than the greateſt 
8 
I ſhall uſe no more words to perſuade 
you, now, and at all rimes, carefully to 
mind what you hear from God's word, 
and from his miniſters : but I ſhall pro- 
ceed (as I have done before) to ſhew you 
how you may profit by ſome of the moſt 
important ſubje&s which you will hear 
very often preſſed upon you. : 
For inſtance : there are no ſubjects 
which chriſtians are more concerned to 
underſtand and lay to heart, than thoſe 
which are called the four laſt things ; 
namely, death, judgment, heaven, and 
hell, Death is not to be avoided, the 
time uncertain; the judgment which mult 
follow will be without appeal ; and the 
ſentence will ſend us either to heaven or 
hell. £1 
Will you, good chriſtians, hear theſe 
ſubjeQs at any time explained, and my 
upon you, without laying them to heart ? 
God forbid. Every man that wiſhes well 
to his own ſoul, will (when he hears theſe 
things) argue and reſolve with himſelf 
after ſome ſych way as this? | 
I have this day been put in mind of 
«* ſome truths, which I have not conſidered 
« ſo well as I ſhould have done, that the 
* ſentence of death is already paſſed upon 
me, and that God only knows when that 
* ſentence will be put in execution. That 


f whenever it is put in execution, the 
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was the ſame crime with which our Sa- 


* moment I die my fate 1s determined for 
* ever. That I muſt not fay when I die 
© there will be an end of me; ſo far from 
* that, that then will begin my happineſs 
* or miſery, And laſtly, that God may 
© be provoked to ſhorten my days, when 
© he ſees that | am like to make no 

© ule of them: it was ſo done by the un- 
* fruitful tree: Cut it down; why cum- 
© bereth it the ground? How very ſerious 
* ſhould this make me, and all that hear 
and believe theſe things! 

For my own part,“ (will every ſerious 
chriſtian ſay to himſelf,) I will, by the 
grace of God, be no longer deaf to this 
call, nor flatter myſelf that my time, 
my repentance, my ſalvation, will be 
always in my own power. TI will con- 
* ſider, as I have been exhorted to do, 
* what I was ſent into the world for; that 
© | am upon my trial; and that as I be- 
© have myſelf well or ill here, I ſhall be 
happy or miſerable when I die. That 
if my corrupt nature be not changed for 
© the better before I leave this world, IL 
* muſt never hope to go to heaven. I 
* will not forget what I have been 
in mind of; what a dreadful thing it 
* will be, if 1 ſhould be ſurpriſed by death 
* while I am leading a careleſs, a uſeleſs, 
* or a ſinful life; before I have done any 
good in my generation; and when 1 
0 Gove nothing to look back on but what 
* mult render me altogether unworthy of 
© Mercy. 

That this may not be my ſad caſe 
* when I come to die, I will ro longer 
* defer making my peace with God by a 
* ſpeedy repentance, leſt my caſe grow 
* every day more deiperate, as moſt ſurely 
it will; and that I may have time to 
* bring forth fruits meet for repen'ance, the 
only ſure ſign that my repentance was 
ſincere ! 

* In the next place, that I may not be 
* diſtracted with the cares of this world, 
* when my thoughts ſhould be upon 
© another, I will ſettle my worldly con- 
* cerns while I am in health, and after 
* ſuch a manner as no curſe may cleave 
© to any thing I ſhall leave behind me. 
In the mean time I will endeavour to 
mortify all my evil and corrupt affec- 
« tions, and to wean my heart from the 
© love of a world which I muſt leave ſa 
© very ſoon. I will ſtrive to live in peace 
with all the world, and every night lie 
© down to lep with the ſame charitable 
Wks | « diſpoſitions 
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* diſpoſitions with which I deſire and hope 
to die. I will endeavour to ſecure an 
© intereſt in the mercy of God at the hour 
of death, by acts of juſtice, mercy, and 
charity, while I live. I will, as I have 
© been exhorted to do, endeavour always 
© to be found in the way of my duty, 
that when my Lord comes he may find 
* me ſo doing, and that I may hear thoſe 
* comfortable words ; Well done, good and 
* faithful ſervant! I will endeavour in 
* the mean time, to be pleaſed with all 
God's choices, that when ſickneſs and 
death approach, it may be no new thing 
© to me to ſubmit my will to the will of 
God. I will conſider ſickneſs, and all 
* thole afflictions which lead to death, as 
ordered by a gracious God and Father: 
and that they muſt be the effect of his 
F mercy, who cannot take delight in the 
© miſeries of his creatures; and who could 
© take us out of the world without the 
© leaſt notice, were it for his glory and 
for our good. 

Laſtly, I will (as T have been taught) 
* conſider death as a righteous ſentence 
of God paſſed upon all men for fin, and 
„which he will graciouily accept as a 
« ſacrifice, in union with that of Jeſus 
« Chriſt, for all the ſins which we have 
truly repented of. 

Such a preparation for death as this, 
J am convinced, will free me from the 
« fear of death, and from all other fears 
which are worſe than death. 

* The fling of death is fin; it is this 
© which makes death frightful. If I can 
© have any reaſonable aſſurance that my 
« fins will be forgiven, my death will then 
© be a paſſage only to a much better 
< world; and, if it has not been my own 
« fault, I may ſay with St. Paul, zo me 
© to die is gain. 

Theſe are the truths which every chriſ- 
tian ſhould remember; theſe the reſolu- 
tions he ſhould make, whenever he hears 
a diſcourſe of death, in order to the mak- 
ing his peace with God ; that his death 
may be a bleſüng to him, and that he 
may find mercy at the great day of judg- 
ment. | 

That is another article of a chriſtian 
man's faith, which you will often hear re- 
commended to you from the pulpit, and 
from the word of God, as a ſubject of the 
greateſt concern to you. 


For the love therefore that you have 


for your own fouls, do not read or hear of 
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the day of judgment without reſolving to 
profit by it. Let every man think and 
argue, and reſolve thus with himſelf: 

© If the bitterneſs of death were over 
when our heads are laid in the grave, 
© it would then be no great matter how 
we hve, or how we die; but when God 
© has expreſsly told us (Acts, xvii. 31.), 
that he has appointed a day in the which 
* he will judge the world in righteouſneſs ; 
and that he has given the world notice 
* and aſſurance of this, by his raiſing of 
© his Son Jeſus Chriſt from the dead ; this 
makes it a matter of concern, indeed, 
© how we ſpend our lives. He will judge 
© the world in righteouſneſs ; that is, He 
© wwill render to every man according to his 
* works done in the boah, whether they have 
© been good or evil. 

How often, (ought every chriſtian to 
ſay with concern,) © how often have I 
* heard this without thinking how to pre- 
* pare for that great day, and the account 
I] am then to make! I ſee what great 
* reaſon the church had to put that prayer 
into my mouth, “ In the hour of death, 
and in the day of judgment, good Lord, 
deliver me.“ And I ſee too what reaſon 
I have never to repeat that prayer but 
witli the greateſt zeal and devotion, that 
© I may find mercy at that day. But 
then (as I hope for mercy at that day) 
I mult think of it, and prepare for it; 
© and order my life according to that law 
* by which J am then to be judged, ac- 
* quitted, or condemned, In order ta 
© this, I ſee I mult (as I have been ex- 
© horted to do) not ſuffer myſelf to loſe 
* the fight of that great day, either by 
* buſineſs, pleaſures, or diverſions 5 but 
© my great concern muſt be, (will every 
* ſerious chriſtian ſay to himſelf,) my 
* care muſt be, to govern my life and 
© ations with an eye to the account I muſt 
* then give, and the judgment that muſt 
© follow. My care muſt now be to judge 
* myſelf, that I may not be condemned 
© of the Lord. And the way I have been 
© directed is this; never to ſtifle or ſilence 
my conſcience, but let it paſs a righteous 
« ſentence-upon every thing I do or un- 
dertake; and to aſk myſelf upon every 
© occaſion, ſome ſuch queitions as theſe : | 


© What account ſhall I give to my 
great Judge for this idle uſeleſs life I 


© now lead? What account can I give 


© for the eſtate his providence has put 


into my hands? What uſe have L Er- 
o O1 
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© of the talents he has intruſted me with; 
of the authority he has given me, in 
order to promote his honour and the 


good of my fellow creatures; of the 


« riches he has given me, that I may be 
« able to relieve the neceſſities of ſuch as 
„are in want; of the knowledge he has 
© youchſafed me, that I may be able to 
« inſtru the ignorant? All theſe I muſt 
then account for as ſure as I now hve; 
though I am accountable to nobody now, 
and though I think not of the account I 
* am to give. Will not this forbidden 
* pleaſure, this unrighteous gain, which 
have ſet my heart upon, wall it not one 
day riſe up in judgment againſt me? 
How ſhall I be able to anſwer for this 
© trouble, this wrong, this hardſhip, this 
« unjuſt vexation, I am going to give my 


* neighbour? I have it in the power of 


my hand to do what I pleaſe. Be it ſo. 
But what advantage will that be to me, 
when I ſhall have to do with an Almighty 
© God, who has declared, that mighty 
* men ſhall be mightily tormentd? I have 
© now no fear upon my ſpirits. Well, but 
© remember that a day 15 coming, when 
* the ſtouteſt, the ſtubborneſt heart upon 
« earth will tremble. 

« What folly, what madneſs, muſt it 
be to provoke him, by my ungodly deeds, 
who is to be my Judge, to acquit or 
* condemn me !” 

Let that man, who does now blaſpheme 
the name of the great God, but think 
with himſelf, how ſhall I ſtand before him 
in judgment. I will bring you off, I 
* will gain your cauſe,” faith a fkilful 
lawyer: but can you bring me off, if my 
cauſe be unjuſt, when 1 ſhall ſtand before 
the great Judge of the world? 

A man may ſay to himſelf, This is a 
poor, ignorant, friendleſs perſon I have to 
deal with ; I can deal with him as I pleaſe. 
But hold a little, and conſider : can you 
deal as you pleaſe with him who has declared 
himſelf to be he helper of the friendleſs ; the 
avenger of the fatherleſs and the widow ? 

Well, ſays another thoughtleſs man to 
himſelf, nobody knows, nor ſhall know, 
this that I am going about. Alas! you 
conclude too haſtily ; does not he know it, 
to whoſe eyes all things are naked and open, 


and who has declared, that he avill bring 


every the moſt ſecret thing into judgment. 


Why, (will every thoughtful chriſtian, 


argue with himſelf,) why ſhould I ſpend 
my whole life in that which will not profit 
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me in the day of judgment? It will not 


then be aſked, whether I was rich or poor, 
but how I bore my poor condition, or 
what uſe I made of my riches? We are 
told by our Judge himſelf, what queſtions 
will be aſked at that day. And will it not 
be the higheſt wiſdom for every man to 
aſk himſelf thoſe queſtions now, that he 
may know what 26 to make ? 

For inſtance: Let me aſk myſelf, have 
I been merciful to poor and needy people, 
and to ſuch as were deſtitute of help and 
comfort? If you have not, it concerns you, 
above all things, to conſider how you wil! 
be able to bear that doom which will then 
be paſſed by your judge: Go, ye curſed, 
into everlaſting fire: for I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat; naked, and ye © 
clothed me not. (Matth. xxv. 41, 42.) 

And if this is to be the ſad ſentence 
which ſhall be paſſed'upon the hard-hearted 
and uncharitable at the great day, what 
muſt the oppreſſor expect? What have 
they to fear, who waſte their eſtates in 
riotous living, in pride and yanity, while ſo 
many are in want even of the neceſſaries of 
life? What will they have to ſay for them- 
ſelves, who have done nothing towards 
their ſalvation ? Why, they will be in the 
ſad condition of that man, auh had not on 
him a wedding garment (Matth. xxii. 11.) ; 
they will ſtand ſpeechleſs; their fin and 
their conſcience will ſtop their mouth. 

Such as theſe will be, or ought to be, 
the meditations of every ſerious Chriſtian, 
when he hears a diſcourſe concerning a 
future judgment, or when he hears that 
great day mentioned in ſcripture. 

The conſequence of that judgment is 
another of thoſe ſubjects which chriſtians 
ſhould never forget. It is not I, but your 
Lord and Judge, who tells you what will 
follow the judgment of the great day : 
(John, v. 28, 29.) The hour is coming, in 
the which all that are in the graves ſpall 
hear his voice, and come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the reſurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil, unto the re- 


Jurreaion of damnation. 


You hear, good chriſtians, how nearly. 
we are all concerned in this revelation of 
the different portions of good and bad 
men in the next world. My purpoſe is to 
ſhew you the true way of profiting b 
what you ſhall at any time hear upon theſe 
ſubjects. 

For example : When you hear the de- 
ſcription of hell, and the fearful puniſh- 
| ment 
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ment of impenitent ſinners, that they aui 
be ſent to à place of torment (Luke, xvi. 28); 


that they muſt ſuffer the vengeance of eternal 


fire (Jude, 7.) ; that their worm never dieth 
(Mark, ix. 44+); that they are to be tormented 
for ever and ever; and that they ſhall ſeek 
death, but ſhall not find it (Rev. xx. 10.): 
when you hear theſe amazing truths, do 
not ſtrive to forget them ; do not go about 
to queſtion them, for they are the decla- 
rations of God himſelf ; and they are re- 
vealed to us as the ſtrongeſt motives to 
repentance and an holy life, and that we 
never come into that place of torment, 
They are deſigned to reſtrain ſinners from 
ruining themſelves, and will be found true, 
whether they believe, whether they think 
of them, whether they fear them, or not. 
Woe unto you that laugh now, ſays our Lord, 
(that is, that ſtrive to divert the thoughts 
of the wrath to come,) for ye ſhall mourn 
and weep. 

© I will therefore, (will every chriſtian 
of ſenſe and ſobriety ſay,) I will abhor 
© and avoid, as I would the devil himſelf, 
© the company and converſation of thoſe 
© reprobate men, who make a jeſt of ſin, 
© of hell, and of eternal torments. If it 
be uneaſy to me, and | tremble, when 
I but think of theſe things, let me con- 
ſider the moſt deplorable condition of 
© thoſe loſt ſouls, who now feel thoſe tor- 
ments, and who would not be perſuaded 
© to think of, and to fear them, when it 
© was in their power, through the grace 
© of God, to eſcape them.“ 

But then you will remember, that it is 
not enough to fear, unleſs your fears have 
this good effect, to make you fear to of- 
fend him, who can deſtroy both body and 
foul in that hell, which you tremble to 
think of. And remember, likewiſe, that 
we need not take pains to go to that flace 
of torment; our corrupt nature will lead us 
thither of courſe, if we do not ſtrive, if 
we do not take pains, to avoid it. 

It is for this reaſon, and not to fright 
us without cauſe, that the Spirit of God 
has repreſented the portion of the damned 
as the greateſt of all evils; that men may 
be prevailed on to work out their ſalvation 
ewith fear and trembling ; that is, with a 
concern anſwerable to the puniſhment they 
wall eſcape by ſo doing. | 

No chriſtian, who hears and lays this 
to heart, will flatter himſelf that God will 
not be ſo ſevere as he has threatened. The 
wery angels that ſinned, we are aſſured, are 
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reſerved in everlaſting chains of darkne/; 
unto the judgment of the great day. And 
ſo ſure, as well as ſevere, will the puniſh. 
ment of ſinners be, that no leſs a ſacrifice 
than the life of his own Son could prevail 
with God to accept of their repentance. 
So that ſuch as do not repent, have no. 
thing to look for but judgment without 
mercy, as ſure as this word, (the Bible,) 
and that God, whoſe word it is, is true, 
Theſe truths, good chriſtians, you will 
often hear preſſed upon you by God in his 
word, and by his miniſters in their ſermons. 
Will you not give yourſelves leave to think 
of them after you leave the church? God 
forbid. I will tell you what you ſhould 


do, that you may profit by them. We 


ſhould, every ſoul of us, reaſon and reſolve 
thus with himſelf : 

I will endeavour to keep in my mind 
© a Gread of thoſe fearful puniſhments, 
* which (I am aſſured) are to be the por- 
tion of thoſe who live without fear of 


what muſt come hereafter. I will con- 


ſider what my religion requires of me, in 
order to be ſecure from theſe threatened 
* evils. And I will alſo remember who 
* thoſe are, who (as God himſelf hath de- 
* clared) ſhall be condemed to hell, if they 
do not repent in time.” 

They are ſuch as Aue not God, and that 
obey not the goſpel of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. 
Theſe (ſaith the apoſtle, 2 Iheſſ. i. 9.) 


/all be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction. 


So that all unbelievers, and all chriſtians 
that live like unbelievers, fornicators, ido- 
laters, adulterers, effeminate, abuſers of 
themſelves with mankind; all thieves, co- 
wvetous, drunkards, rewilers, and extortioners 
(1 Cor. vi.); all theſe, without a timely 
and ſincere repentance, are to have their 
portion with devils. 

A man muſt be wretchedly careleſs in- 
deed, who can hear this declaration of 
God himſelf, and not think of getting out 
of the way of perdition. And even the 
beſt of men will fear for themſelves, when 
they hear our Saviour declare, that broad 
is the way that leadeth to deſtruction, and 
many, many there be that are in it. And 
all chriſtians, who give themſelves liberty 
to think of theſe things, will, when they 
are tempted to ſin, aſk themſelves ſome 
ſuch queſtions as theſe : 

« What is it I hazard my ſoul for? For 
© pleaſures that I ſhall ſoon be ſick of; for 
* riches that I ſhall leave in a very ſhort 
time; and for à world that will forget 

me 
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me as ſoon as I am gone. What will it 
« profit me, when this pleaſure I am ſo 
fond of will certainly be bitterneſs in the 
end? When this unjuſt gain will be fol- 
« lowed with the loſs of my foul ? When this 
© tenderneſs of myſelf, which will now not 
«© ſuffer me to mortify my corruptions, will 
be puniſhed with everlaſting burnings ?? 

Theſe thoughts, good chriſtians, if kept 
in your memory, and pondered in your 
hearts, will help to preſerve you from 
ruin, in the midſt of a moſt profligate age, 
an age in which there are people who 
neither fear God, nor what he can do to 
them ; who can laugh at damnation, who 
can with it to themſelves and others with- 
oat trembling, and who are in the certain 
way to the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimſtone, without caring what will 
become of them. "Theſe, chriſtians ſhould 
have no fellowſhip with, as they value 
their own ſouls, as ever they expect the 
favour of God, as ever they hope for the 
happineſs of heaven. 

The happineſs of heaven is another of 
thoſe motives which our gracious God 
would not let us want, that we may have 
all the encouragement imaginable to fit 
ourſelves for that happy ſtate and place. 
A place, as the Spirit of God repreſents 
it, where there is neither want, nor ſorrow, 
nor ſickneſs, nor pain, nor oppreſſion, nor 
afflictions, nor troubles, of any kind. But 
the happineſs of thar ſtate no mortal can 
comprehend ; eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart o 
man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him. (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 

You will not, ſure, hear theſe things with 
indifference, or return home without con- 
ſidering, over and over again, the hap- 
pineſs of heaven, and the way to be ſecure 
of it when you die. 

I will endeavour to help your medita- 
tions upon this ſubject, and ſhew you how 
yon may and ought to profit by ſuch ſer- 
mons. Every chriſtian ſhould reaſon thus 
with himſelf: © I have the ſure word of 
© God for it, that my condition when I 
© die will be infinitely happy, even beyond 
what I can imagine, if it is not my own 
© fault. At the ſame time, God has uw 
© me to underſtand, that before I can be fit 
© for heaven, my nature muſt be changed; 
that I muſt love him with all my heart 
© and ſoul, and that, for his ſake, I muſt 
© love all mankind, otherwiſe I cannot be 


admitted into that bleſſed ſociety. He 
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* has alſo ſhewed me the way how I may 
* attain theſe holy diſpoſitions, which are 
© ſo abſolutely neceſſary to fit me for hea- 
ven. That in order to love him with 
© all my heart, I muſt believe in him, and 
: * entire credit to every thing which 
© he has made known to us. That I muſt 
© fear him, fear to do any thing that I 
© believe will diſpleaſe him. That I muſt 
© obey him, do what he has commanded, 


© and avoid what he has forbidden. That 


© I muſt ſubmit to all his choices for me, 
© and endeavour that my heart may always 
go along with my lips in this petition, 
© thy will be done. That I muſt give him 
the honour due unto his name; ſpeak of 
him with reverence ; worſhip him with 
great devotion; pray to him for what I 
want; and give him praiſe and thanks 
for all his mercies. And laſtly, that I 
© muſt cloſe with the means of grace which 
© he has ordained for my edification, and 
Aby which he will give me the earneſt of 
his Holy Spirit. By obſerving theſe rules, 
© I ſhall come to love God with all my 
© heart, and be qualified for that happineſs 
© for which he created me. 

© In order to love my neighbour, which 
© is another qualification for heaven and 
© happineſs, I muſt neither do nor wiſh 
any ill to him; I muſt remember, that 
* ewhoſoever hateth bis brother, is a murderer ; 
© and that no murderer has any inheritance 
© in the kingdom of heaven. (1 John, iii. 15.) 
© All bitterneſs, and wrath, and 7 and 


of * clamour, and ſtrife, and evil-ſpeaking, 


© and malice, muſt (as the apoſtle exhorts, 
© Epheſ. iv. 31.) be put away from ſuch as 
© hope for the happineſs of heaven, We 
© muſt be both juſt and charitable, ready 


© to give, and glad to diſtribute. We muſt 


© forgive and give, as becomes brethren 
© and the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. 'Theſe 
© are the ways by which we are to expreſs, 
© and gain, and increaſe, that love for our 
© neighbour which muſt qualify us for 
© heaven. 

And in the laſt » With regard to 
© my own felf, God has made known to 
© me what qualifications are neceſſary to 
© make me worthy to be partaker of the 
« inheritance with the ſaints in heaven. 
© That I muſt be humble, for God hateth 
© and refiſteth the proud. I muſt be chaſte, 
© for no unclean perſon can enter into hea- 
© yen. I muſt be temperate and ſober, leſt 


© that day overtake me unawares. That 


© as I hope to follow my Saviour to heaven, 
© I muſt 
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© I muſt deny myſelf, and take up the 
© croſs; I muſt mortify my affections and 
© luſts; keep under my body, and bring 
© it into ſubjection; part with any thing, 
© as dear as a right hand or a right eye, 
© rather than do what will offend God, and 
© ſhut me out of heaven. Laſtly, He has 
© commanded me to watch, to walk cir- 
* cumſpeRly ; to keep my heart with all 
© diligence ; becauſe I have an adverſary, 
© which, like a roaring lion, 1s continually 
© ſeeking to ruin me. 
© Theſe things I muſt endeavour to re- 
© member, as I love my ſoul, and as I hope 
© for heaven; and I muſt order my life 
© accordingly ; for ſo has Chriſt expreſsly 
© told us, Not every one that ſaith unto me, 
© Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom 
© of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of 
© my Father which is in heaven.” 
This, my chriſtian brethren, is the way 


we muſt take to profit by ſermons upon 


theſe important ſubjects. It is thus we 
muſt endeavour to affect our minds, that 
we may remember, that we may never 
forget theſe truths, which concern us as 


much as our ſouls are worth. This being 


the only way to be ſecure of a bleſſed 
eternity, to be ever and anon aſking our- 
ſelves ſome ſuch ſhort queſtions as theſe: 

Why am I afraid of death? Why do 
I put the thoughts of it far from me? Is 
© it not becauſe I know that I am not pre- 
< pared to die? Have I conſidered ho- 
© miſerable I ſhall be, if death ſhould ſur- 
« priſe me either doing evil, or doing no- 
© thing, or doing that which was not my 
duty to do? Is it becauſe I fancy that 
] have time ſufficient before me to pre- 
« pare for death? But then I forget that 
a chriſtian life is the only ſure prepara- 
© tion for death; and I forget alſo what 
« Jeſus Chriſt hath declared, thou Spalt 
© not know what hour I will come upon thee. 
© (Rev. iii. 3.) Is not this the timè in 
© which I am to chuſe whether J am to be 
© miſerable or happy. for ever? And ſhall 
] let this time flip out of my hands? Do 
c not I know that I ſhall come out of the 
grave juſt as I go into it, either fit for 
«© heaven, or fit for no place but hell? 
© Have not I myſelf ſeen many ſurpriſed 
© by death, when they leaſt thought of it; 
and were amazed when they ſaw that it 
« was too late to bring forth fruits anſwer- 


able to amendment of life? What if this 


© uncomfortable caſe ſhould be my own !? 
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One would aſ further, What will 
© this life I lead end in? Will my great 
Judge approve of this way of ſpending 
© my time, my eſtate, and the other ta- 
© lents he has entraſted me with ? Can I 
© hope to hear him ſay, Well done, good 
© and faithful ſervant, enter thou into the 
« Joy of thy Lord? Or will not the manner 
of my life oblige him to ſay, Thou wicked 
« ſervant, thou haſt done nothing that I com- 
* manded thee? What is it I am loſing my 
* inheritance in heaven for? For ſome poor 
« pleaſure; for ſome pitiful gain; or to 
* gratify ſome filthy luſt, Can J imagine, 
© that the glorious inheritance of the chil- 
* dren of God muſt coſt me no pains, no 


trouble, to attain it, when it coſt my Sa- 


© yviour his life to purchaſe it for me? 

«* Laſtly, Let me aſk myſelf that queſ- 
* tion, which my Saviour has put into my 
mouth, what ſhall a man give in exchange 
* for his ſoul? What pains ought I not to 
© take, rather than run the hazard of ſuf- 
* fering the bitter pains of eternal death ?? 

Let theſe things, chriſtians, enter deep 
into your hearts; do not forget them as 
ſoon as you leave the church ; beg of God 
to give you grace to profit by them. And 
be aſſured of this, that there is no greater 
happineſs in this life, than to have rea- 
ſonable hopes of a bleſſed eternity; which 
God grant we may all have, and that we 


may meet in peace in the paradiſe of God, 
for the Lord Jeſus? ſake, 


SERMON XLIV. 
The ſame Subject continued, 
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Bleſſed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it *. 

OU have here the word of Chriſt for 

this important truth, that the preach- 

ing of the goſpel, the bearing it with at- 

tention and zeal, and leading a life an- 

ſwerable thereto, is a ſure way to bleſſed- 
neſs or happineſs. 

You know the doom of thoſe who heard 

the ſermons of Chriſt, and would not 

mind them: Ir all, (ſaith our Saviour and 


* See Levit. vi. 2. XXV- 14. Prov. ili. 9. Xiv. 
33. xviii. 3. xix. 17. XXii. 16. xxvili. 20. Pſal. 
xvil. 14. XXxvii. 2. Ifaiah, iii. 15. Zech. vii. 10. 
Matth. vi. 19. 25. Luke, iii. 14. xvi. 9. Xix. 8. 
1 Cor. vi. 10. Eph. iv. 28. v. 5. Col. iti. 25. 1 
Theſſ. iv. 6. 1 Tim. iv. 6. vi. 9, 10. 17. Heb · 


Xill, 5 1 Pet. v. 7.1 John, ii. 15. 
Judge, ) 
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Judge, ) it Shall be more tolerable for Sodom 
aud Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than 
for that people. By which you ſee, chriſ- 
tians, the great hazard you will run, if 

ou live under the light and ordinances 
of the goſpel, and are not bettered by 
them. 

Our Saviour himſelf tells you, who it 
is that tempts you to hear the word with 
indifference, and to forget what you hear; 
to deſpiſe the preacher and the ordinances 
of God. He tells you, that it 1s the 
devil that taketh the word out of the 
hearts of thoſe that are not careful to 
keep it, leſt they ſnould believe and be 
ſaved. 

Laſtly, You may be aſſured of it, that 
the word preached will become the word 
of ſalvation to every one that believeth ; 
to every one who comes to hear with a 
teachable temper of mind, with a ſerious 


. purpoſe and defire to learn his duty, and 


with a reſolution to practiſe what he 
hears. 

My deſign in this diſcourſe (as it has 
been in ſeveral others) is, to ſhew you how 
you may beſt . profit by the ſermons you 
hear; that you may return from the houſe 
of God with benefit and with a bleſſing. 

In order to this, I will propoſe to you 
ſeveral ſubjects of importance, and ſhew 
you how every chriſtian ſhould apply 
what he hears to himſelf, 

But in the firſt place, as ever you hope 
to profit by what you read or hear, en- 
deavour to diſcharge your heart of a too 
great fondneſs for the world and its idols. 

It is not I, but our Lord himſelf aſ- 
ſures you, that let the ſeed be never ſo 
good, yet if it be ſown among thorns, 
they will choak it at laſt; that is, as he 
himſelf explains it (Matt. xiii. 22.), the 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulneſs of 
riches, and the Iufts of other things, <vill 
choak the aword, and it will become un- 
fruitful, _ 

I. A too great fondneſs, therefore, for 
the things of this world, (or what we call 
covetouſneſs,) being the greateſt hin- 
drance to piety and chriſtian knowledge; 
we will firſt conſider this evil, and the 
great miſchiefs that attend it. 

Take heed, ſaith our Saviour (Luke, xii. 


15.) and beware of covetouſneſs. Can we 
imagine that he would have given chriſ- 


tians this double, this earneſt caution, 
but that he knew that there is ſomething 
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in this ſin very deſtructive; and you will 
be convinced there is, if you will attend 
to what follows: 

Firſt, That no man can poſlibly love 
God whoſe heart is ſet upon the world, 
let him pretend what he will. F any man 
lowe the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him. So faith the Spirit of God. 
(1 John, ii. 15.) 

Secondly, it leads men inſenſibly into 
atheiſm ; that is, to depend more upon 
themſelves, and upon their own induſtry 
and wealth, than upon God, his provi- 
dence, and bleſſing. 

Thirdly, It ſtrangely tempts men to 
believe that any thing almoſt is lawful, 
which will but increaſe their ſubſtance. 

Fourthly, It moſt ſurpriſingly changeth 
the hearts and diſpoſitions of men. A 
compaſſionate man, once poſſeſſed with a 
{ſpirit of covetouſneſs, becomes hard- 
hearted; a liberal temper becomes ſtingy; 


and he that was charitable before, now | 


grudges every penny he parts with. 

It is branded in ſcripture with the name 
of idolatry, becauſe it tempts men to have 
ſuch an eſteem for wealth, as if their life 
and happineſs depended upon having a 
great deal. | 

And that which ſtill makes this fin more 
hateful to God is this, that it is (what 
the Spirit of God calls it) the root of all 
evil (1 Tim. vi. 10.) ; the root of every 


evil, of injuſtice, of oppreſſion, of extor- 


tion, of cheating one another, of thieving, 
of contention, of law-ſuits, of wiſhing for 
the death of parents, &c. 

In ſhort, it is a damnable ſin ; and who- 
ever lives in it is in a ſtate of perdition : 
and 1t has this ſad circumſtance attending 


it, that few can be perſuaded that they 


are guilty of it, and therefore cannot be' 
perſuaded to repent of it. And yet, 20 
doubt of it, a fin branded in ſcripture 
with being the root of all evil, mult of ne- 


ceſſity be known by ſuch as are guilty of 


it, if it is not their own fault, that they 
may be left without excuſe. 

Any man, for inſtance, may conclude 
for certain, that he is under the power of 
this evil ſpirit, when he is more intent 
upon the world than in taking care of his 


ſoul; when his love of gain puts him 


upon ſuſpicious ways and means of in- 
creaſing his ſubſtance, or denying his 
neighbour his rights. Suſpicious, I mean 


to himſelf; for even that ought to hinder + 


a good 
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a good man from doing any thing which 
he does but fear may diſpleaſe God, or 
injure another. 

To proceed, That perſon is poſſeſſed 
with a ſpirit of covetouſneſs, who has ſuch 
an opinion and eſteem for wea)th, as if it 
could make him happy. Such a man, 
faith the prophet (Hab. ii. 9.), covereth 
an evil covetouſneſs to his houje, that he may 
At his neft on high, and be delivered from 
the power of evil; that is, that he may 
depend upon himſelf, be out of the reach 
of misfortunes, and be independent upon 
God*s providence. 

Thirdly, A man may know whether 
his care and concern for the world does 
not often make him omit the duties he 
owes to God and to himielf, or perform 
them with indifference and diſtraction ; 
when the time is even grudged in which 
they are performed; when the Lord's day 
is profaned by unneceſſary worldly buſi- 
neſs, and ſuch buſineſs made uſe of as a 

retence for neglecting family duties. 
When a man ſhews no gratitude to God 
for the favours he has beſtowed upon 
him, by doing a proportionable good 
with them; and when his concern for 
himſelf makes him unconcerned for thoſe 
that want his help. When a man's mind 
is diſtracted with imaginary fears of want- 
ing ; or who makes his neceſſities greater 
than indeed they are, and therefore can 
never be ſatisfied with his preſent condi- 
tion, Laſtly, When every diſappoint- 
ment, every loſs or misfortune, caſts him 
into trouble, grief, or deſpair, not being 
permitted to confider that it is from God, 
who orders all things for the beſt. 

Theſe are all inſtances of that covet- 
ouſneſs which the ſcripture condemns as 
leading to perdition. And whoever 1s, 
or is in danger of being poſſeſſed with 
this ſpirit, (for that ſuch are poſſeſſed 
with an evil ſpirit, one need nod more 
queſtion, than that Judas was poſſeſſed 
with ſuch a ſpirit when Satan entered 
into him,) whoever is in this ſad cir- 
cumſtance, had need to get out of the 
ſnare of the devil as ſoon as poſlible. 

We ſhould now proceed to conſider 
how this is to be done; but it will be 


neceſſary to take notice, firſt, of what 


3s but too often made uſe of as a cloak 
for this ſin. | 

The apoſtle ſaith, He that provideth not 

„or his own, and eſpecially for thoſe of his 
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own houſe, or kindred, hath forftited the 


faith, and is avorſe than an infidel. (1 Tim; 


v. 8.) | 
People are apt to think that this will 
juſtify them, let them be never fo worldly. 
minded. When in truth, (and they wil} 
find it is ſo, if they will but look into 
their bible,) the apoſtle is not directing 
chriſtians to provide eſtates for their chil- 
dren, but to take care of their poor rela- 
tions, and not let others be burthened 
with them. 
We come now to conſider, what uſe a 
ſerious chriſtian ſhoald make upon hear. 
ing the nature, the deceitfulneſs, the 
danger, and the end of this fin. Now a 
chriſtian who deſires to profit by what he 
hears will think thus with himſelf : 
© I have heard what the Spirit of God 
© ſaith; that every covetous man, who is an 
© idolater, hath no inheritance in the kingdom 
* of God. (Eph. v. 5.) And ſhall not ſo 
© terrible a truth put a ſtop to an over- 
* greedy deſire of getting more than I 
© really want? I ſee what my duty is. 
© It is to labour in my proper buſineſs, 
depending upon God's bleſſing, without 
ſl * myſelf with unreaſonable 
© fears of wanting. And this I am to do; 
* firſt, in order to ſupply my own and 
© the neceſſities of thoſe that belong to 
© me; and then to ſupply the neceſſities 
of thoſe that are in want, I will not 
© let the hurry of buſineſs, therefare, 
(will every ſerious chriſtian ſay,) I will 
© not let worldly buſineſs hinder me from 
* ſerving God, becauſe I ſerve myſelf 
* moſt when 1 ſerve him. I will endea- 
© your always to remember that I am in 
© the hands of God, who has commanded 
© us to caſt all our care upon him, for he 
© careth for us (1 Pet. v. 7.) ; and who 
having given us life, even before we 
* could aſk it, will never let us want the 
© neceſlary means of preſerving it. I 
will beg of God, that he will grant me 
C 2 to make a . ger uſe of what he 
© ſhall give me, which will be a ſure way 
© of obtaining more favours from him. 
And fince the Spirit of God aſſures 
me, that when I do good to others I do 
© molt good to myſelf, I will therefore 
* endeavour to make myſelf friends a- 
« gainſt the great day, by giving alms of 
© ſuch things as I have, as our Lord com- 
© mands us. (Luke, ii. 41.) And becauſe 
© I cannot have a better rule than that 

| © which 
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« which the apoſile has given us (1 Cor. 
© xvi. 2.), (will every ſerious chriſtian ſay 
x who lives by gain) I vill conſtantiy lay 
« by me in ſtore as God hath proſpered me, 
« that I may have to give to him that need- 
eth: and that 1 may do this more 
« cheerfully, 1 will beg of God to pre- 
« ſerve me from an evil ſpirit of covet- 
« ouſneſs ; and that I may lay up in flore 
© a good foundation againſt the time to 
c come, 

In order to this, I will often call to 
mind ſuch ſcriptures as theſe : that 
« qvealth profiteth not in the day of wrath ; 
either when we fall into affliction; or 
when we come to die. Thou fool, this 
night ſhall thy foul be required of thee : then 
© whoſe ſhall thoſe things be which thou haſt 
© proviacd ? (Luke, xn. 20.) So (faith our 
Lord) is he that layeth up treaſure for 
© himſelf, and is not rich towards Ged ; 
« that is, employing his riches to God's 
« plory, or tranſmitting them to heaven 
* by the hands of the poor. Remember 
* (ſaith Abraham to the rich man) hat thou 
« in thy life time receivedſt thy good things, 
© the things in which thou didit place thy 
very ſoul and happineſs ; and [ikewy/e 
* Lazarus, evil things; but now he is 
* comforted, and thou art tormented.” (Luke, 
xvi. 25.) c 

Will any chriſtian after this call thoſe 
his good things, which may be loſt when 
he leaſt thinks of it; that he cannot keep 
without fear, nor part with without vexati- 
on; which tempt us to forget God, are a 
ſnare to us while we live, and may, with- 
out a mighty grace, be a curle to us 
when we are dead? Rather let us all beg 
of God to convince us moſt effectually of 
the vanity of all the idols of this world, 
which we are but too apt to doat on, and 
that we may not, like unbelievers, look 
for happineſs here ; and eſpecially that 
God would keep us from every degree 
of a fin which is the mother of ſo many 
evils, | 

What thoſe evils are we now come to 
take a ſhort view of; that, as we value 
our ſouls, we may abhor and avoid them. 
II. The firſt we ſhall confider is that 


of oppreſſion. When a man bears hard 


upon his neighbour, becauſe it is in the 
wer of his hand to do it; or when it 


is not in the power of his neighbour tg / 


contend with bim: or, ſecondly, when a 
man's neceſſities force him to ſubmit to 
the very hardeſt terms his neighbour 
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thinks fit to impoſe upon him: or, thirdly, 
when a man will take all the advantage of a 
hard bargain which the law will give him, 
though it be to the great loſs of his 


_ neighbour, 


Theſe, and ſuch as theſe,. are very 
great crimes, and will ſhut men out of 
heaven, though no law on earth can take 
hold of thoſe that are guilty of them. 
And indeed, nobody thinks them ſmall 
crimes when they themſelves come to be 
the ſufferers, | | 

Hear what the Spirit faith of theſe 
ſins: He that ofpprofjeth the poor to increaſe 
his riches, ſhall ſurely come to want. (Prov. 
xxii. 16. 23.) Oppreſs not the pcor (Zech. 
vii. 10.) ; that is, thoſe that are not able 
to contend with you; the Lord awill plead 
their cauſe, and ſpoil the ſoul of thoſe that 
But above all, hear theſe 
terrible words of God: Oppreſſors, extor- 
tioners, ſhall not inherit the kingdom of 


God; and then you know what they muſt. 


inherit, | 

ITI. Injuſtice 1s another fin to which a 
ſpirit of covetouſneſs leads men. I ſhall 
not take notice of thoſe inſtances of in- 
juſtice which the laws of men may and 
ought to puniſh, and do the ſufferers right, 
without making it coſt them more than it 
is worth. 

There are other inſtances of injuſtice, 
as evil in the fight of God and as dams 
nable in the end, though people make a 
ſhift to live in them without public re- 
proach or check of conſcience ; ſuch are, 
taking advantage of men's miſtakes, ig- 
norance, ſimplicity, and the like. 

1 will put you in mind of inſtances of 
this kind, that you may avoid the fin and 
the puniſhment. | 

If a man is in drink, he is, in the very 
language of the world, over-ſeen. Now, 
if in ſuch a condition he happen to fall 
into bad hands, and make a bargain, it 
is ten to one but he repents when he is 
ſober, and too often his family ſmart for 
it. Shall I go about to prove that it is 
a ſin to inſiſt upon ſuch a bargain ? Every 
man who has a conſcience knows it to 
be ſo; but perhaps every body does not 
remember what God has expreſsly de- 
clared (1 Theſſ. iv. 6.), that he will be 
the avenger of all ſuch as go beyond or de- 
raud another in any matter. | 

How eaſily may a poor man who has a 
righteous cauſe miſtake, or be unable to 
defend it: but will his overſight or in- 
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ability give me or you a right to that, to 
which in truth we had no juſt title; or 
will the judgment of a court leſſen the 
injuſtice when it comes to be tried at the 
great day ? 1 

- To feed a man with money when I 
| know he has no real occaſion, only that I 
may get a bargain of his eſtate when he 
ſhall be forced to ſeil it, this is thought 
to be no great crime; and yet it is plain 
I help to ruin him, and _— fa- 
mily ; and if he fins in ſquandering the 
inheritance of his forefathers, is it poſ- 
ſible for me to be withogt guilt ? 

Becauſe in wronging orphans and wi- 
dows and poor people, a man has leſs 
powerful people to deal with, 1s he there- 
fore leſs wicked? No ſure; fo far from 
it, that God hasdeclared himſelf concerned 
in ſuch cauſes : Their Redecmer, ſaith So- 
lomon (Prov. xxiii. 11.), 7s mighty; he 
ſhall plead their cauſe with thee, 

How often do wills and writings of 
moment, and even other things of value, 
fall into the hands of perſons to whom 
they do not belong! The ſin of conceal- 
ing ſuch things is looked upon as a leſs 
fin than ſtealing, for no reaſon 1 am 
ſure, but becauſe in one caſe he may be 
in danger of being hanged if he is caught; 
and in the other, he will only be called a 
diſhoneſt man, which ſuch a man will not 
lay much to heart. But chriſtians ſhould 
conſider, that the judgment of a righteous 
God will not be according to the fooliſh 
opinion of men. 

It is too common for people to conceal 
and keep what they have found. Such 
people do not ſure know that there is an 
expreſs law of God (Levit. vi.) againſt 
ſuch practices; nor do they ever think 
how they ſhall anſwer it at the great day 
of accounts. 

If a man will take all advantages which 
the law will give him, he will very often 
do great injultice in the ſight of God, and 
make himſelf liable to reſtitution, without 
which his repentance and ſalvation will be 
very hazardous. And indeed a man muft 
love the world exceeding well, even better 
than his own ſoal, who will put his neigh- 
bour to trouble, grief, and expence, to 
ſeek for his rights in equity, when he 
knows beforehand that in equity he will 
and ought to be relieved. 

But the fins of fraud and injuſtice, which 
are moſt. common and leaſt taken notice 
of, are ſuch as are committed in the way 


flick cloſe between 
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of trade and bargains. The wiſe man 
has given all people fair warning of this 
(Ecelus. xxvil. 2.) : 4s a nail flicketh faſt 
between the joinings of the ſtones, ſo doth fin 

* and ſelling. Every 
chriſtian theretore who defires to keep a 
good conſcience, will be glad to have lach 
rules to walk by, as he needs not be de- 
ceived, unleſs he be willing to be deceived, 
Such is that of our Saviour's (Matth. 
vii. 12.) : Whatfcever ye would that men 


ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them; for 


this is the law and the prophets. Which, 
though a general rule, may by a well- 
meaning chriſtian be applied to all our 
dealivgs one with another; while thoſe 
that are reſolved to be rich, whatever 
ſhall be the conſequence, all the rules of 
the goſpel, though never ſowell explained, 
will be of little uſe to them. But for 
ſuch as do really make a conſcience of 


their ways, one would endeavour to make 


their way plain and ſafe. 

Now, gain being the great and juſt 
end of trade, of which every man for 
himſelf muſt be judge, and conſequently 
too apt to be favourable to his own in- 
tereſt, I ſhall therefore recommend one 
very plain rule, which will go a great 
way towards directing every conſcientious 
man of buſineſs, how to act ſafely with 
regard to gain; and this is, to take ſuch 
a gain, advantage, or conſideration, as 
the perſon with whom I deal would be 
ſatished with, if he knew my buſineſs as 
well as I do myſelf, and the reaſons 
which oblige me to take ſuch a profit, 
Whoever makes this his rule, his con- 
{ſcience will never reproach him of in- 
Juſtice. But if, inſtead of doing ſo, men 
will take all that they can get; make a 
hand of the ignorance, neceſſities, or ſim- 
plicity of thoſe with whom they deal; they 
do what they muſt know to be unjuſt, and 
make themſelves liable to one of the moſt 
dithcult duties of chriſtianity, and that is, 
reſtitution, without which their repentance 
will not be accepted of God. 

But before we come to conſider this 
duty of reſtitution, I would add a few 
words concerning the now common, but 
ſcandalous crimes of pilfering and ſteal- 
ing. | | 

5 am very ſenſible that few of thoſe 
who have fallen into theſe baſe bewitching 
fins, will mind what can be ſaid from the 
pulpit or from the word of God. The 
Spirit of God faith indeed (Zech. v. 4} 

at 
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that a curſe or evil ſpirit entereth into the 
houſe of the thief, to conſume it with the 
timber and flones. But what will this ſig- 
nify to thoſe that have neither faith, nor 
religion, nor ſhame, nor fear ? 

But it will not, one would hope, be in 


vain to adviſe thoſe who are not yet ar- 


rived to this height of ſinning, to repent 
and leave it in time; for be aſſured of it, 
that when a ſpirit of pilfering has once 
taken poſſeſſion of a man, it will, if not 
reſiſted, lead him to every degree of that 
fin till it brings him to ruin both of ſoul and 
body; and that it will be as difficult for 
him, whatever his condition in the world 
afterwards may be, to break off an habit 
of ſtealing, as it is for a drunkard, or a 
whore-maſter, or a common ſwearer, to 
leave off thoſe vices that are become a 
ſecond nature to them, 

How exceedingly careful, therefore, 
ſhould parents be to diſcourage every the 
leaſt degree of this ſin, every ſhadow of 
it; to warn their children over and over 
again, againſt ſo baſe, ſo ſcandalous a 
vice, which is ſo hard to be forſaken, fo 
hard to be repented of. For reſtitution 
maſt be made for all the fins we have 
been ſpeaking of, as ever men hope 
for ſalvation, at leaſt in the ſincere en- 
deavour. 

I will no more go about to prove that 
reſtitution is a neceilary duty, than 1 
would take pains to perſuade you that 
robbing is a fin. Every man's con- 
ſcience, every man who dare aſk his con- 
ſcience, mult tell him ſo. And if any 
man is eaſy under the guilt of this fin, he 
will be eaſy under the guilt of any other 
ſin. For ſure the ſame reaſon and juſ- 
tice which oblige me to reſtore what I 
have borruwed, ' will oblige me to make 
reſtitution for what 1 have wronged a 
man of, This being a certain truth, that 
all a man gets wrongfully is theft and 
robbery, and no better. 

Therefore delay not, chriſtians, at the 
peril of your ſouls, to make ſatisfaction 
for any injuſtice or wrong you have done, 
while it is in your power. And iff any 
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ing or dying. This day, (faith our Sa- 
viour, Luke, xix. 8. to Zaccheus,) this 
day is ſalvation come to thy houſe. So that 
until he had ſincerely refolved to make 
reſtitution, he was not in a ftate of ſal- 
vation; he was in a ſtate of perdition. 
The law of God to the Iſraelites (Lev. 
vi. 2, &c.) is ſo particular upon this head, 
that I muſt repeat it to you : If a foul 
fin, and commit a treſpaſs againſt the Lord, 
and lie unto his neighbour in that which aas 
delivered him to keep, or in fellowſhip, or in 
a thing taken away by violence, or hath 
deceived his neighbour, or hath found that 
which was loft, and lieth concerning it; he 
ſhall reſtore it in the principal, and add a 
fifth part more thereto, and give it unto him 
to whom it appertaineth. And then the 
prieft ſhall receive his treſpaſs-offering, and 
make an atonement for him, and it ſball be 
forgiven him. And pray take notice, that 
this command did not concern ſuch as 
were convicted of theſe crimes of injuſtice 
before a magiſtrate, -but ſuch whoſe own 
conſciences accuſed them, and who de- 
fired peace and pardon from God. 

This was the way preſcribed by God 
himſelf. This is the voice of the law and 
the goſpel; and, let me add, of natural 
reaſon; for every body who has been 
wronged expects fatisfaCtion ; and, if it 
is denied by men, is apt to appeal to 
God for juſtice and vengeance; So that 
the moſt ignorant know their duty in this 
caſe; and if they are loath to make reſti- 
tution, it is becauſe the fear of God is not 
in their hearts. They will venture their 
ſouls rather than part with what they have 

Ot. 

Chriſtians therefore who wiſh well to 
themſelves, and are convinced of the ab- 
ſolute neceflity of this duty, will think 
heforehand, when they are tempted to 
any of the fins we have been ſpeaking of; 
they will think what a bitter cup they are 
n for themſelves if they give way 
to ſuch temptations. N 

Chriſtians would do well to conſider how 
it was with Judas when his conſcience was 
awake: he valued the thirty pieces of 


ſcruple ariſes in your breaſt concerning - ſilver no more than the very earth he 


the way of doing it, go to your paſtor, or 
to ſome perſon of judgment and diſcre- 
tion, who may be able to ſilence your 
doubts, and quiet your conſcience. 
Without doing this, a man of any 
thought can have no comfort either liv- 


trod upon ; he _ them away; he con- 
feſſed his injuſtice before the world; and 
would have given the world, if he had had 
it, to have had it in his power to have un- 
done what he had been guilty of, And 
ſurely this will be the cake of every one, 
c T3 either 
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either now or hereafter, who knows he 
has done wrong, and will not be per- 
ſuaded to make timely ſatisfaQtion. 
On the other hand; a chriſtian who re- 
ſolves to do his duty in this inflance to 
the beſt of his power, (for God expects 
no more,) by doing ſo, he gives glory to 
'God; he acknowledges the juſtice of his 
laws, the power he has to puniſh offend- 
ers, his mercy in accepting the repent- 
'ance of ſinners upon the moſt equitable 
conditions ; he ſhews that he fears God, 
and that he values the favour of God 
more than his own profit or his own re- 
putation; and has the ſureſt proof and 
comfort that his repentance is ſincere, 
and his fins forgiven. 

I ſhall conclude this article of reſtitu- 
tion with the words of that excellent 
godly divine, Biſhop Beveridge : *All 
*« perſons that ever wronged any man of 
any thing, are bound to make reſtitu- 
« tion, All that by forging, or conceal- 
* ing of deeds, or tampering with 
« witneſſcs, have got poſſeſſion of other 
* men's eſtates. All that by robbing, or 
« any kind of theft, have ſtolen what was 
« their neighbour's. All ſervants and 
«« apprentices who neglect their maſter's 
«« buſineſs, embezzle or purloin his goods. 
« All that by falſe meafures or weights 
t impoſe upon their cuſtomers. All that 
* conceal the faults of the goods the 
« ſell. All that cheat or over-reach thol⸗ 
« they deal with. All that by any wicked 
ce artifice defraud their creditors of what 
'« js their due. All that by ſmuggling 
« of goods, forſwearing themſelves, or 
« bribing of others, withhold from the 
« king any part of his cuſtoms or other 
cc revenues, which the laws of God and 
of the land have given him a juſt right 
«© to, In ſhort, all that have been either 
„ principals or acceſſaries in wronging 
« any man of any thing, they are bound 
« to make full reſtitution.” Thus far 
that good man. | 

Now every ſerious chriſtian who hears 

theſe things and lays them to heart, will 
reaſon and reſolve with himſelf after ſome 
ſuch way as this : 
II ſee plainly that I muſt not judge of 
c the greatneſs of the ſins of injuſtice and 
« fraud by the opinion and way of the 
world, but by the authority of God, 
« who has forbidden them by the puniſh- 
© ments he has threatened, and by the 
'« miſchiefs that attend them, Such fins 
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© being committed without remorſe, are 
© too often forgotten; and it is to be 
* feared, are too ſeldom repented of. I 
will not therefore let the love of the 
© world poſſeſs my ſoul, leſt it choke the 
© ſeed of God's word ſown in my heart, 
and thoſe truths which ſhould keep me 
from ruin. Such as theſe: He that 
© haſfteth to be rich, can hardly be innocent. 
(Prov. xxviii. 20.) That all depends 
upon the bleſſing of God, which cannot 
be hoped for in unrighteous ways. That 
* every man living has a right to be dealt 
with fairly and with juſtice. That 
© neither life nor happineſs conſiſteth in 
the abundance any man poſſeſſeth. That 
© it will be no advantage to a man to have 
doubled his talents, if at the ſame time 
* he has doubled his guilt. That poſ- 
* terity will feel the effects of my injuſ- 
* tice; God — declared (Job, xx. 
* 28.), that he will lay up the iniquities of 
« fanners for their children. And laſtly, that 
* there is nothing that a man can get in ex- 
change for his ſoul.” 

"Theſe conſiderations I will dwell upon, 
will every ſerious chriſtian ſay, when he 
has heard them from the pulpit, or from 


God's word. And may this be the reſo- 


lution of every ſoul who has now heard 
theſe things and attended to them ! In 
order to this,-I will leave a few things 
with you to be remembered. 

Suppoſe, for example, you ſhould ſee 
one of your poor neighbours wronged, or 
deprived of his juſt rights or. goods, by 
robbery, by oppreſſion, or by fraud. To 
ſee a whole family in trouble; their minds 
uneaſy ; their health and reſt broken; 
their neceſſary buſineſs neglected; tempt- 
ed to murmur againſt God; and to curſe 
ſuch as have been the occaſion of their 
trouble. Let, I ſay, any body who hay 
the leaſt Ow of humanity, grace, or 
goodnels, ſee this; and ſay, whether this 
will not make him abhor, and reſolve 
againſt every inſtance of injuſtice, vio- 
lence, and fraud, which muſt of neceſſity 
give his neighbour ſo much ſorrow and 
grief of heart. 

If this does not affect every one that 
ſees or hears of it, (for there may be 
ſome people ſo deſtitute of humanity and 
grace, that provided they be eaſy, and 
can get or keep what they have gotten, 
are not much concerned for the ſufferings 


of others,) let us ſuppoſe we ſaw ſuch 
a man upon his death- bed; his eyes 4 
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his conſcience awake, and calling to mind 
the evil he has done his neighbour, 
whether by cunning, power, violence, or 
fraud ; dreading the conſequence ; not 
knowing how to make ſatis faction for the 
injuries he has done; aſhamed to own his 
crimes, and yet not able to bear the 
thoughts of them; juſt going to leave the 
world under the greateſt uncertainties of 
what is like to be his portion in a very few 
hours perhaps: Can there be a caſe, a 
condition, more terrible, more miſerable, 
thanthis? And yet how many arethere, who 
in all human appearance leave the world 
under theſe moſt aſtoniſhing circum- 
ſtances ? 

Laftly : Suppoſe Jour ſhould be fo 
thoughtleſs, ſo ſtupid, ſo ignorant, as to 
die without remorſe, or fear ; is their caſe 
any better than that of thoſe who die 
under the fear of God's diſpleaſure ? Can 
it be imagined, that their ignorance or 
unconcernedneſs, will alter the decrees of 
God, who has expreſsly declared, that 
they that have done evil, and have not 


repented, ſhall go into everlaſting fire? 


This ſhould hinder chriſtians from doing 
to others what they would not have done 
to themſelves. 

Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy/elf, 
with ſuch a love as worketh no ill to his 
neighbour. Believe it, chriſtians, mine 
and your ſalvation depends upon the ob- 
ſervation of this command of God. 

I pray God we remember it; and par- 
don us whenever through frailty we are 
_— to our duty, for Jeſus Chriſt's 

ake. | 


— 


— — 


SERMON XL. 
By Bis nor Hickman. 


An early Piety a neceſſary Duty. 


Ecclzs. xi. 9. 


Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk. in the ways of thy heart, -and in the fight 
of thine eyes; but know that for all theſe things 
God will bring thee into judgment. 


1* this book of Eccleſiaſtes, Solomon 

calls himſelf the preacher, thinking it 
no diſparagement to his royal dignity to 
deſcend from government to inſtruct his 


people. God had bleſſed him with the 
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Os wiſdom, and the circumſtance of 
his reign afforded him ſufficient expe- 
rience in the world; ſo that having ob- 
ſerved and tried the ſeveral courſes of 
human life, in this book he ſums up all 
his obſervations, for the honour of God, 
and the benefit of ſucceeding ages. Here 
he has ſhewn us the {true bounds of wiſ- 
dom and folly, what is either profitable 
.or hurtful to the ſons of men ; the pow- 
erful inclinations which we have to vice, 
and the more powerful motives to allure 
us to virtue. Here the ways of God are 
faithfully related, the nature of man is 
perfectly deſcribed, and the neceſſary 
connection between folly and repentance, 
fin and judgment, is exactly ſhewn. Here 
he recounts all the follies of his youth, 
and the excurſions of his riper years ; his 
fond purſuits after pleaſure and mirth, 
women and wine, and all things which 
vain and inconſiderate men are apt to 
ſet their hearts upon; and he ſums up all 
in this ſhort ſentence, vanity of wanity, all 
is vanity. Though the words of my text 
are principally directed to the young, yet 
they comprehend the whole compaſs of 
our lives, and may ſerve for inſtruction to 
every age; they ſhew us how naturally 
youth begins in folly and fin, which ne- 
ceſſarily leads us to repentance in our 
riper years, and if continued in, brings 
us to judgment at our latter end. In the 
following diſcourſe, I ſhall conſider, 

The inclinations of youth, and the va- 
nity of them ; which cannot be more ele- 
gantly expreſſed than in the former parts 
of the text, wherein Solomon artificially 
expoſes the humour of that age, by ſhew- 
ng how it indulges its own fancy, and 

ects nothing more than a boundleſs, 
uninterrupted flow of pleaſures. He 
knew the natural heat and giddineſs of 
youth; how want of experience renders 
them incapable of advice, and impatient 
of contradiction or reſtraint ; and who 
even take a pride in rejecting all pru- 
dence and conſideration. All this the 
preacher knew, and therefore did not at- 
tempt to ſtop the young man in his courſe, 
by croſſing the current of his pleaſures ; 


but he allows him the full ſcope and 


ſwing of his luſts, and lets him follow his 
own inclinations, to ſee what will be the 
end. Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy 
heart, and the fight of thint eyes, And 

TY. though 
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though this at firſt ſight ſeems very pleaſ- 
ing, yet if we view it nearer, we ſhall find 
the paſſage ſo full of danger, as rather 
to diſcourage a wiſe man's attempt, than 
Invite his curioſity. 

As, firſt; Rejoice, O young man. And 
what is joy, but folly and want of conſi - 
. deration ? It is to give ourſelves up to a 
heedleſs intemperate life, to diſcard our 
reaſon leſt it ſhould reprove our vanity ; 
is acquiring ſuch a habit of mind as not 
only endangers our ſouls, but is unſuit- 
able to our nature. The providence of 
God has diſpenſed to every man a mix- 
ture of good and evil in this world, and 
every wiſe man will be contented with 
that allay. But if we ſeparate the bitter 
from the ſweet, what ſhall we do when 
we come to the bottom of the portion, 
where the dregs will be all bitterneſs, and 
that God beſides puts trembling into our 
cup? A wile heathen obſerved, that true 
joy is a ſerious thing; and a wifer than 
he ſaid of laughter, that it is madnels ; 
and of mirth, what does it ? It only de- 
ludes us with falſe appearances of 1 4 
pineſs, brings us into a pleaſant vale, 
where is a ſnake lurking in the graſs, 
which at laſt proves to be the valley of 
the ſhadow of death. Thus our pleaſure 
leads us into a fool's paradiſe, and there 
leaves us to lament our loſs of it. It ſe- 
duces us from the paths of virtue and 
honour, into a ſmooth way, and then 
draws a miſt before our eyes, that we 
may not ſee the precipice to which it 
leads. It gives a looſe to our paſhons, 
and baniſhes that wiſdom which 1s our 
beſt guard and defence. Rejoice, O 

oung man; but know, that whilſt thou 
inviteſt the tempter into thy boſom, in- 
ſtead of filling thy heart with joy, thou 
emptieſt it of all thy virtue. Again, 

. . Rejeice, O young man, in thy youth : 
but what is there in youth to occaſion 
ſach rejoicing ? Youth is a time of weak- 
neſs and inexperience, and 1s generally 
fo ill managed as to prove a reproach to 
our age; and is this matter of joy? 1s 
this a proper ſeaſon to rejoice, when we 
are ſowing the ſeeds of a long repent- 
ance? Is this a time to truſt our virtue 
without a guard, when our reaſon is 
weak, and our paſſions ſtrong ? From 
whence proceeds this confidence, or what 
can we find in our youth to create in us 
this aſſurance ? Is want of underſtanding 
a happineſs, or want of experience- a 
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commendation ? How: powerful a thing 
is ignorance in ſo perverſe a thing as 
man ? But as youth is a time of ſtrength 
and vigour, for then our ſpirits are active 
and our humour gay ; therefore the young 
man regards pleaſure as his portion, and 
ſo reſolves to go on, rejoicing in his lot. 

And let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth. That is, improve all oppor. 
tunities of joy and take thy pleaſure, for 
nature is now in its prime, and therefore 
enjoy the bleſſings of life while it is freſh 
and fragrant. It 1s true, that youth, like 
the ſpring, 1s a time of hopes; and yet 
it is only the hopes of a joyful harveſt; 
for then is the proper time for joy: but 
why ſhould we flatter ourſelves with the 
hopes of a glorious harveſt, which perhaps 
we may never reap? Apain, youth is a 
time of ſtrength and vigour, Bu, alas 
how ſhort, how uncertain is that time and 
ſtrength ? How liable is youth to be ſup- 
planted by a diſeaſe, or untimely death ? 
All this the young man, ignorant as he 
is, cannot but know. But though his 
underſtanding informs him better, yet as 
e and forecaſt are the things he 

ates, he will perſiſt to walk in the ways 
of his heart, whatever happens, and will 
not depart from the ſight of bis eyes, for 
all the good morals in the world ; and 
therefore reſolves to allow himſelf the 
full ſcope of his inclinations, and to run 
deſperately on, whereſoever his fancy 
will lead, or his paſſions drive him. But 
is a young man {ſo wiſe as to be truſted 
without a guide, when age itſelf, with all 
his experience, ſtands in need of good ad- 
vice? It is a dangerous thing for the 
wiſeſt man to lean unto his own under- 
ſtanding ; with what confidence then can 
the young man preſume to walk in the 
ways of his heart, and the ſight of his 
eves, when his eyes and his heart are fo 
blind and deceitful? And yet tell him of 
his . and he will deſpiſe the inform- 
ation, diſdain all advice, and purſue his 
own courſe, though the ways of his heart, 
and the folly of his eyes, lead him di- 
rectly to the chambers of death. 

Theſe are the follies and dangers of 
youth. But if the raſhneſs and ignorance 
of that age be no excuſe for ſuch a weak 
courſe of life, how much more inexcuſable 
are they, who continue the ſame practice 
in their riper years, and carry their youth- 
ful vices with them to the grave? When 
experience and years have improved our 
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reaſon and underſtanding, and given us a 
judgment of diſcretion, what a ſhame 1s 
it that we ſhould deliver ourſelves up to 
the government of our paſſions and luſts, 
and, forgetting the gravity of our age, 
be captivated like children with every 
trifling  p inte How can we hear the 
voice of God, upbraiding our folly and 
denouncing judgment againſt us, and not 
be afraid ? Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart and in the fight of thine eyes. But 
know) that for all theſe things God will bring 
thee to judgment, Which leads me to con- 
ſider the reſtraint that religion puts upon 
us, and the great reaſon we have to com- 
ply with the apprehenſions of a future 
judgment. 

The conſideration of a future judgment 
is enough to confound our luſts, baffle all 
our enjoyments, and allay the extravagant 
follies and heats of youth; for what com 
fort will he receive from all the rejoicings 
of his youth, or what profit will it be to him 
to have walked in the way of his heart, and 
the fight of his eyes; when that indecent 
liberty he ſo unſeaſonably uſed, will tend 
only to make his death, and the ſenſe of 
his never-dying pains, the more intole- 
rable? How diſmal will be the remem- 
brance of his fins, when he ſhall conſider 
that they brought him into this place of 
torment, and loſt him thoſe pleaſures, 
which 
man couceived ? When the irreverſible de- 
cree is once paſſed upon him, what would 
he not give to reverſe the ſentence? What 
luſts of the fleſh, what pleaſures of the 


body, what fin of the foul, would he not 


give up to redeem himſelt? Such reflec- 
tions as theſe will aggravate our puniſh- 
ment, and increaſe the torments of hell. 
This is a worm in our conſcience that 
never dies, that never goes out. A 
wounded ſpirit is the moſt exquiſite pain 
the wrath of God in judgment is what no 
mortal can bear : it 1s fach a burden as 
the young man with all his ſpirit cannot 
remove, nor can the old hardy ſinner be 
pg againſt it, For though we have 

ardened our hearts like the nether mill- 
ſtone, yet God can ſoften them again, 
and by putting fears and terrors into our 
ſouls, prepare them for the impreſſions of 
his wrath, Confider theſe things, and 
then rejoice, O young man, if thou dareſt, 
and let thy heart cheer thee if it can; for 

ON 8 \ 


eye hath not ſeen, nor the heart of 
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to what purpoſe ſhouldſt thou truſt to the 
fight of thine eyes, or follow the ways of 
thine heart, when thou knoweſt that God 
will ſhortly bring thee to judgment; and 
then this heart of thine, which now flat= 
ters and betrays thee, will accuſe, con- 
demn, and torment thee ? 

Since then we have juſt reaſons from 
our fins, to apprehend the dreadfulneſs 
of this judgment, what remains, but that 
we in time provide for our ſecurity, and 
immediately begin a wiſer courſe of life ? 
Surely, we will no longer trifle with 
Goa's judgments, but offer up to him 
our — vices; now while we have 
ſome pleaſure in them: ſo lively, ſo early 


a ſacrifice will be accepted. But to do 


this when the decays of age ſhall come, 
and our pleaſure abandon us, is a forced 
virtue, and deſerves no thanks. Let us 
then, before it be too late, check the in- 
temperance of our luſts, abate our im- 
moderate deſire of any pleaſure, and poſ- 
ſeſs our ſouls with more ſerious reflec- 
tions, Let us conſider that we are the 
offspring of heaven, of a divine extrac- 
tion, and ſent by God into this world to 
govern and ſubdue our ſinful appetites. 
Let us correct the extravagance of our 
ways, and make God's law our only rule. 
Let us fo rejoice in our youth, that in 
our riper years, and when old age comes, 
we may long for that time when God ſhall 
bring us into judgment, and then receive 
our doom with comfort. And that we 
may the more effeCtually proceed herein, 
it may be proper to conſider this kind 
memento of Solomon : Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
«when thou ſhalt ſay, I have no pleaſure in 
them. And a plain interpretation of theſe 
words will lead us to a practical applica- 
tion of what has been ſaid. And, 

Firſt, The remembrance of our Creator 
obliges us to pay him that love and obe- 
dience, which is the natural tribute of {iis 
mercy. Whatſoc ver we enjoy is the boun- 
titul gift of wis goodneſs, the product of 
his creation, and therefore it ſhould re- 
mind us ot Cur great Benefactor. The 
world is 2 regiſter or catalogue of his 
noble acts; in the volume of this book 
we may read in beautiful characters the 
name of God; and that infinite is his 
mercy, and wonderful his works. With 
what admirable order and convenience 
has he created this world, making it fit for 

T4 our. 
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our entertainment, and ev creature 
therein, to ſerve for our nouriſhment, or- 
nament, or defence! ſo that if we do 
do not forget ourſelves, we muſt needs 
remember our Creator, and acknowledge 
his juſt title to our obedience. And who 
ſo deſerving to command, as he that cre- 
ated man? Who ſo proper to give us 
laws, as he who knows the ſecrets of 'our 
hearts? And therefore, with a ready 
compliance to his commands, and a re- 
ſigned ſubmiſſion to his will, we ſhould 
remember our Creator, and confeſs, that 
as it is our happineſs to be created, ſo it 


is our honour to be commanded by him. 


Secondly, We ſhould remember our 
Creator with fear and reverence. There 
is ſo much majeſty in the name of Cre- 
ator, as ſhould ſtrike an awful dread into 
our hearts, and create a reverence within 
us; we ſhould fall down and kneel before 
him when we remember the Lord our 
maker. No ſubmiſſion can be too low; if 
we humble ourſelves to the duſt, it is but 
ſrom whence he raiſed us up; and if he 
has exalted us to a higher ſtation, we 
ſnould therefore pay him the honour due 
unto his name. And if God has given us 
beauty and ſtrength, the vigour of youth, 
and opportunities of pleaſure, let us not 
in the enjoyment of theſe good things, 
forget that God who created both them 
and us; leſt we ſhould provoke his wrath, 
whoſe power is mighty to deſtroy, as well 
as to create. 

Thirdly, When we remember our Cre- 
ator we ſhould alſo pay. him a religious 
and holy worſhip, which is the natural re- 
ſult of his power and mercy, the genuine 
compoſition of our love and fear ; and 
what can we his creatures do leſs, than 
fall down and worſhip him for our cre- 
ation, preſervation, and all the bleſſings 
of this life? This is what we properly 
call the ſervice of God, and which all 
pations in the world have acknowledged 
to be his due; even a very heathen has 
obſerved, **4 That no nation was ever ſo 
4 barbarous, as to live without religion; or 
& ſo fooliſh, as to hope for the goods of the 
« earth, without paying their devotion to 
© the gods in heaven.*? Thus, we ſee that 
an obedient, devout, religious life, is what 
Solomon adviſes us to, in theſe words, Re- 
member thy Creator. But thoughthis is a mat- 
ter of very weighty importance, and of the 
utmoſt concern to us, yet our giddy minds 
are apt to adjourn the conſideration of it 
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till old age, or that ſome kind affliction 
has brought us to a better way of think. 
ing. TI ſhall therefore conſider the time 
when this duty 1s to be performed. 

And the wiſe man's direQtion is, re. 


member now * Creator, this very in- 


ſtant, delay not fo neceſſary a duty, ſince 
we can call no day our own but the pre. 
ſent; and if we do not remember our 
Creator now, it may be feared we never 
ſhall. The time paſt is already dead, the 
time to come 15 yet unborn, but the pre- 
ſent is our life, and the living they ſhall 
praiſe God. If a religious life be ever a 
duty, it 1s ſo now, this very moment ; and 
therefore, without the greateſt preſump- 
tion, we cannot defer it till to-morrow. 
The very firſt grounds and principles of 


religion, teach us to worſhip and ſerve - 


God all the days of our lives. And God 
knows the ſervice of every day requires 
our moſt ſerious endeavour, and al that 
the morrow can do, is to take care of the 
things of itſelf. Therefore, remember 
thy Creator now, and trifle not away the 


preſent time, but make every day a pat- 


tern of thy whole life ; perform thy duty, 
and make up thy accounts every night, 
ſo wilt thou be always ready to appear 
before God. 

But ſome will ſay, that perhaps now is 
an unſeaſonable time; it may be the 
22 of our youth, and what need we 

e ſo early called to our duty? No, ſays 
the preacher, you muſt remember thy 
Creator now, in the days of thy youth; 
to defer it may be too late, therefore 
obey the firſt ſummons : and the more 
early thou attendeſt thy duty, the beter 
it will be accepted, and the eaſier per- 
formed, Dedicate unto God the firlt 
fruits of thy life, and that will make all 
thy ſucceeding years holy and happy; 
offer up to him devout ſacrifices in the 


ſpring of thy age, and he will bleſs thee 


with many fruitful harveſts. This is the 
moſt proper time to frame and model our 
minds according to the will of God ; for 
now our faculties are freſh and vigo+ 
rous, our wills compliant, and our under- 
ſtandings free from prejudice. At theſe 
tender years we ſhall receive impreſſions 
with eaſe, and by uſe retain them. But 
if we ſuffer our vices to grow into habits, 
they wil! ſoon triumph over our virtue, and 
fin and death will quickly get dominion 
over us. It is therefore for. our eaſe, as 
well as ſecurity, to apply ourſelves be- 
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times to that work, which by delay gets 
advantage over us every moment, 'There-, 
fore let us ſpeedily correct and reform our 
errors, and turn from all our evil ways, 
for they lead to the chambers of death. 
There are others who think, that as 
death commonly gives warning before he 
ſtrikes, by ſome diſeaſes or natural de- 
cays, to admoniſh us of our approaching 
end, that jt will be then time enough to 
redeem our time, when the days are evil; 
directly contrary this to tne advice of 
Solomon, who bids us remember our 
Creator, before thoſe evil days come. For 
what commendation is it, to grow virtuous 
by force, to be frighted into our duty, and 
never leave our fins till they have for- 
ſaken us? What merit is there in a 
rebel's laying down his arms, when he can 
hold them no longer ? Therefore let us 
remember our Creator before we are driven 
to the laſt extremity ; leſt our forgetful- 
neſs of God ſhould force him to ftrike us 
with a ſudden deſtruction, and not give us 


time to pray that we may die the death 


of the rightequs, 

Laſtly, The ſenſual man has yet one 
more pretence; that as there is a time 
for all things, therefore old age 1s the 
molt proper ſeaſon for ſuch a melancholy 
mortifying work. Indeed, had we no- 
thing elſe to do than only to repent, a 
ſick or death-bed might ſerve our turn; 
but it is not repentance only, but amend- 
ment that is required ; not only a death 
unto fin, but a life unto righteouſneſs ; 
and to this duty we muſt, come with vi- 
gour, and cheerfully undertake the work, 
We muſt remember our Creator before thoſe 
nears draw nigh, when a man ſhall ſay, 1 
have no pleaſure in them. We muſt not 
make our devotion an act of neceſſity, 
but of choice. God expects a free-will 
offering, the prime of our flocks, the 
richeſt of our treaſures, But if we con- 
ſume theſe upon our luſts, and aſſign him 


the refuſe of our years, we may expect 


him to ſend us for our reward, to thoſe 
Gods aubom we have choſen in our proſperity, 
and let them deliver us out of our diſtreſs, if 
they can. 


Hut it is a great miſtake to think, that 


pleaſure is inconſiſtent with religion, and 
that there is no difference between a ſour 


and a ſober life: nay, it is a great diſ- 


* 
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paragement to God, and a diſcourage- 


ment to all good men, to pretend that 
there is no piety but in a gloomy ſoul, 
and a dejected countenance. In our ge- 
pentance we mourn, and with juſt reaſon ; 
but in the acts of obedience, why reſerved 
and grave? In the exerciſes of devotion, 
why ſo heavy, O my ſoul, why fa diſquieted 
within me? Surely, to live always as in a, 
ſtate of penance 1s no good ſymptom in 
any man, no great ſign of religion; for 
it can be no commendation. of his piety 
to be always grieving, but yet never to 
repent. 

True religion was, no doubt, deſigned to 
improve our nature, to complete our hap- 
pineſs, and to ſhew man in his true perfec- 
tion: to fill us with exalted thoughts, to en- 
tertain us with lively notions and generous 
deſires: that we ſhould /erwe the Lord with 
gladneſs, and come before his preſence with 


a ſong. It is not ſo much the formality of 


the tribute as the willing mind and the 
cheerful giver that God reſpects; but 
what pleaſure can he poſſibly have in thoſe 
ſervices of ours, which we ourſelves have 
no pleaſure in? If therefore we find our- 
ſelves in health and ſtrength, plentiful in 
our fortunes, and vigorous in our minds, 
let us not proſtitute theſe noble gifts of 
God to profane ungodly uſes ; and think 
they were given us only to make pro- 
viſion for our fleſh, and to fulfil our luſts; 
and when all 1s gone, that then it is time 
enough to return unto God. But when 
we enjoy our hearts deſire, then let us 
deem it the propereſt ſeaſon to pay him 
our devotion; for when we are moſt 
fit for pleaſure, then are we fitteſt for re- 
ligion ; then is our heart a noble ſacrifice 
indeed, and worthy of our Creator; a 
preſent fit to be made to the great God of 
heaven and earth, becauſe with ſuch ſa- 
crifices he 1s well pleaſed. But if it is 
unfortunately broken with age, and bruiſed 
with iniquity, yet even then it is the beſt 
we have to give, and a bruiſed broken 
heart, is a ſacrifice that God will not de- 


Jpiſe. Therefore, whatever our circum- 


nces are, whether we are in health, or 
lie under any affliction, calamity, or de- 
cay, let us take care to haſten our repent- 
ance and redeem the time, becaule the 
Gays are evil, RS 
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SERMON XLVI. 
By SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D. 
The Government of Paſſion. 


EPHESIANS, iv. 26. 
Be ye angry, and fin not. 


ix c in the ordinary conduct of human 
8 lite, and in the common affairs of the 
world, natural wiſdom teaches us, that 
the only ſure and effectual means of avoid- 
ing great evils, is the preventing of ſmall 
ones ; and that the beginnings of miſchief 
are much more eaſily prevented, than the 
progreſs of them ſtopped, or the conſe- 
quences of them remedied : | 

Since under the improvements of phi- 
loſophy in the heathen world, the princi- 

pal and moſt uſeful precepts given men 

r the government of their paſſions, were 
to watch continually, and guard themſelves 
againſt the firſt emotions of paſſion _ 
up in oppoſition to reaſon ; to ſtop the fir 
breaking out of a ſilent ſtream, which by 
negle& would ſwell into an overflowing 
torrent; to extinguiſh the firſt ſpark of a 
ſcarce diſcernible fire, which by degrees 
would prevail into a deſtroying confla- 

ration : 

Since by the ſtill purer and more refined 
precepts of the doctrine of Chriſt, we are 
obliged to govern even our very thoughts 
and defires; to pray againſt the tempta- 
tions and firſt occaſions of ſin; to lay the 
axe to the root of the tree, by ſuppreſſing 
all corrupt affections, by reſtraining all 
inordinate appetites, by moderating and 
keeping even a ſtrict hand over innocent 
inclinations ; by plucking out, if need be, 
even a right eye, and cutting off a right 
hand : 

Since theſe things, I ſay, are fo, it may 
well ſeem ſtrange, to any one that is not 
verſed iu the Jewiſh manner of ſpeaking, 
how St. Paul ſhould come to expreſs him- 
ſelf after ſuch a ſort, as if he intended to 
indulge men in letting looſe the reins to 
their, paſſions, as far as was conſiſtent with 
innocency ; and thought it ſafe to permit 
men to allow themſelves in the gratification 
of their anger, provided they did bur juſt 
keep themſelves without the borders of 
ſin: Be je angry, and fin not. As if the 
bounds between what is excuſable and cri- 
minal were marked with ſo diſlinct a 
limit, that men might be truſted to diſcern 
with caſe, when they were at the utmoſt 
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extent of their lawful liberty; or that it 
could be ſuppoſed men had ſo perfect a 
command of themſelves, as to be able to 
ſtop ſuddenly at an appointed mark in a 
twiſt career, and ſay, when they pleaſe, 
to their paſſion, hitherto ſhalt thou go, and 
no further. | 

Our Saviour, in his divine ſermon upon 
the Mount, makes it, in almoſt every in- 
ſtance, his peculiar improvement of moral 
obligations under the goſpel, to warn men 
againſt the approaches and tendencies to- 
wards thoſe fins, whereof only the groſs 
acts were forbidden under the law. Mat. v. 
27. Ye have heard that it was ſaid by them 
of old time, thou ſhalt not commit adultery ; 

ut 1 ſay unto you, that wheſoever looketh on 

a woman to luft after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart. Ye 
have heard it has been ſaid by them of old, 
thou ſhalt not forfevear thyſelf ; but I jay 
unto you, fwear not at all, Ye have heat d 
it has been ſaid, an eye for an eye, and a 
teoth for a tooth; but I ſay unto you, that ye 
refift not evil, Ye have heard it has been 

Jaid, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, and bate 
thine enemy; but I ſay unto you, love your 
enemies. And in the caſe before us, of 
wrath and anger : Ye have heard, ſays he, 
that it has been ſaid by them of old time, thou 
ſhalt not kill; but I ſay unto you, that 
whoſoever ts angry with his brother without 
a cauſe, ſhall be in danger of the judgment ; 
and whoſoever ſhall ſay, T hou fool, ſhall be 
in danger of hell fre. Nay, in ſome of the 
ancienteſt copies of this goſpel, thoſe 
words of reſtriction, (without cauſe ) whoſo- 
ever ſhallbe angry without a cauſe, are omit- 
ted; and the declaration is made in the 
moſt general terms: Whoſeever is angry with 
his brother, ſhall be in danger of the judg- 
mente men being apt enough of themives, 
to put in ſuch reſtrictions as may be equit- 
ably preſumed ; and there being no need, 
in the body of the law itſelf, to expreſs 
ſuch excepted caſes or ſach limitations, 
to which in all reaſon and equity, it may, 
however, be ſuppoſed the law cannot ex- 
tend. This makes it ſtill the more worthy 
of inquiry, whence it might come to paſs, 
that St. Paul expreſſes himſelf upon this 
ſubje& in ſuch a manner, as may ſeem to 
give ſome indulgence to ſuch degrees of 
paſſion as are not directly ſinful; Be ye 
angry, and fin not ; when yet both by expe- 
rience and the reaſon of things, and by 
our Saviour's expreſs caution in all matters 
of this nature, it is evident that paſſions 

indulged. 
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indulged to the utmoſt bounds of inno- 
cency, are much harder to reſtrain from 
entering into ſinful degrees, than it was to 
prevent their beginnings or ariſing at firſt. 

Now the true account of this matter 
ſeems plainly to be this: The words, Be 
ye angry, are not a permiſſion, as they 
may ſeem to be when taken alone; but, 
according. to the nature and uſe of the 
Jewiſh language, they are part of a ſingle 
propoſition with thoſe that follow. Be ye 
angry, and fin not; that is, take heed and 
beware of ſinful anger. Indulge not anger, 

left ye fall into fin; or, if at any time 
ye be provoked, then take particular care 
that ye fall not into ſin. For ſuch is the 
idiom of the Jewiſh language; to expreſs 
that in two diſtinct propoſitions, which 
ought ſo to be underſtood, as if they were 
put in one. There are many other texts 
in ſcripture which will confirm this inter- 
pretation; and the comparing them with 
this, will reciprocally afford much light 
towards the true underſtanding of ſeveral 
of thoſe paſſages. 

In the Old Teſtament (Mal, i. 2, 3.), 
Jacob have I loved, ſaith God, and Eſau 
have 1 hated. 'The propoſitions are not 
to be underſtood aſunder, but to be taken 
together as one; Jacob have 1 loved, 
more than Eſau: for God did not in- 
tend to expreſs hatred towards Eſau, but 
only to love Jacob comparatively with 

a great love. (Nahum, ui. 14.) Fortify 
ſtrong holds, there ſhall the ſword cut thee 
off : the intention is not to exhort Nineveh 
to fortify herſelf, but to declare how much 
ſoever ſhe does fortify herſelf, yet ſhall 
the ſword cut her off. And ſo (Iſaiah, 
viii. 9.) Gird yourſelves, and ye ſhall be 
braken in pieces : i. e. how much ſoever ye 
ſtrengthen yourſelves, yet ſhall ye be 
broken. Again, (Eccl. xxx. g.) Cocker 
thy child, and he ſhall make thee afraid; play 
4vith him, and be will bring thee to heavi- 
n2/5 : the propoſition is but one; if thou 
indulge thy child, he will bring thee to 
ſorrow, (Jer. vii. 22.) I ſpake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that 1 brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt. offerings or ſacrifices ; but 
this thing 1 commanded them, ſaying, obey 
my voice, The two parts of this ſentence 
of the prophet, are not to be taken ſepa- 
rately, as if he affirmed that God did not 


require burnt-offerings at all; for it is 


certain he did command them in the moſt 
expreſs words in the law ; but the whole 
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is to be underſtood together, that God 
did not inſiſt upon burnt- offerings ſo much 
as upon obedience to the commandments 
of the moral law. There is a like expreſ- 
ſion (Hoſ. vi. 6.), I defired mercy, and 
not ſacrifice : the meaning is, not that God 
did not require ſacrifice, but that he de- 
fired mercy, rather than ſacrifice; and, as 
it follows in the very next words, the know- 
ledge of the Lord more than'burnt offerings. 
And thus alſo muſt be underſtood, that 
paſlage in Ezekiel (chap. xx. 25.), 7 gave 
them aiyo ſiatutes that were not good, and 
Judgments by which they ſhouid not lives the 
meaning is not evil ſtatutes ; God forbid; 
but ſtatutes which comparatively were 
not good; and judgments, which were 
not ſo profitable as moral ones, to cauſe 
them to hive. 

In the New Teſtament, the ſame man- 
ner of expreſſion, agrecable to the nature 
of the Jewiſh language, is likewiſe fre- 
quently uſed; and it is neceſſary to be 
taken notice of, in order to the true un- 
deritanding of ſeveral paſſages. I am not 
ſent, ſaith our Saviour himſelf, diſcourſing 
with the woman of Canaan, 6ut to the loft 
ſheep of the houſe of {jracl. (Matth. xv. 24.) 
His meaning is not abſolute, as might 
ſeem from the firſt part of the ſentence, 
that he was not ſent at all to any others 
than the Jews only ; but that he.was not 
ſent ſo ſoon, ſo immediately, fo princi- 
pally ; his miſſion was not to be made 
known ſo early to any other nation, as to 
the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael. For 
that he was alſo in proceſs of time to be a 


light to lighten the gentites, as well as 


to be the glory of his people Iſrael, the 
ſcripture of the prophets expreſsly enough 
declared: and our Saviour himſelf in this 
very place ſufficiently intimates, when 
immediately after that ſeeming refuſal, 
yet he effeually granted this ſtranger's 
requeſt, by healing the infirmity of her 
daughter. And in his inſtructions to his 


. diſciples (chap. x. 5.), he ſpeaks with 


leſs obſcurity ; Go not into the way of the 
gentiles, but go rather to the loſt ſheep of the 
houſe of Ljrael. Which afterwards was {till - 
more clearly expreſſed by the apoſtles 
(Acts, xiii. 46.), It was neceſſary that the 
wword of God ſhould firſt be ſpoken to the Fews, 
but afterwagds to the gentiles. But not 
to mention any other places, there is one 
expreſſion of St. Paul, of this nature, more 
remarkable to the preſent purpoſe than 
any other paſſage in the whole enen, 

n 
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In the fixth chapter of his epiſtle to the 
Romans, at the 17th verſe, God be thanked, 
faith he, that ye were the ſervants of ſin : 
But ye have obeyed from the heart that form 
of doctrine which was delivered to you. 

God be thanked, that ye were the ſer- 
vants of fin! it may ſeem a very ſtrange 
and unuſual exprefſion, according to the 
manner of ſpeaking in modern languages; 
but in the Jewiſh idiom it was very intel- 
ligible, that the two parts of the ſentence 
ſhould be taken as one; God be thanked, 
for that ye, who were once the ſervants 
of ſin, have ſince obeyed from the heart 
that form of doctrine, which was delivered 
to you. | 

And thus likewiſe in the words of the 
text, Be ye angry, and fin not. That is, 
take heed and beware of ſinful anger; in- 
dulge not anger, leſt ye fall into fin; or, 
if at any time ye be provoked, then take 
particular care that ye fall not into fin. 

It is the ſame caution, as in the govern- 
ment of all other paſſions and defires. So 
uſe the world, as not abuſing it; ſo rejoice, 
as though ye rejoiced not; ſo weep, as 
thoſe that wept not; ſo be angry, as that 
ye fin not. The meaning of the words be- 
ing thus explained; that which remains, is, 

I. That I endeavour, in a practical 
manner, to repreſent unto you what the 
kind or degree of that anger 1s, which 
muſt be charged as ſinful. 

II. That ] briefly ſet before you ſome of 
the miſchiefs and inconveniences of allow- 
ing ourpaſſion to ariſeto ſuch a ſinful degree. 
Before I enter upon which heads, it 
may be proper to premiſe two things: 

1. That what ſhall be ſaid concerning 
the nature of anger in particular, may 
with little variation be eaſily applied in 
general to the government of all other 
paſſions whatſoever. So that though the 
preſent ſubject of my diſcourſe be parti- 
cular, yet, by ſerious meditation, it may, 
without difficulty, be made univerſally uſe- 
ful towards regulating the conduct of hu- 
man life. And, 9 

2. That thoſe things which ſcholaſtic 

writers upon this ſubject have made bur- 
thenſome to the memory, and intricate to 
the underſtanding, bynumerous definitions, 
and more nice than neceſſary diſtinctions, 
I ſhall endeavour to reduce under one ſingle 
head, that what to perſons of all capacities 
is their duty to practiſe, may, without af- 
fording matter for diſpute or ſubtilty, 
be by all perſons equally underſiood, 
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Theſe things being premiſed, I proceed 
firſt to inquire, what the kind or degree 
of that anger is, which muſt be charged 
as ſinful. And this will beſt be underſtood, 
by conſidering briefly what the nature and 
uſes of our paſſions are, and for what in- 
tent they were implanted in us by our all. 
wiſe Creator. | 

Where reaſon and underſtanding are 
perfect, there is no room for any paſſion 
or commotion ; and therefore in the moſt 
perfect being there is no paſſion. In God, 
there 15, properly ſpeaking, neither anger 
nor complacency, neither love nor hatred, 
neither joy nor forrow. In him, there is 
no {ſuch thing as deſire or averſton ; no ſuch 
commotion as either hope or fear. But 
bis actions are determined always by per- 
fect and unmixed reaſon, by eternal and 
unchangeable equity; which, in the ſu- 
up mind, is an uninterrupted calmneſs, 

ike the ſerenity of the higheſt heavens. 
For though the ſcripture does indeed re- 
preſent to us the divine actions as pro- 
ceeding from paſſions like to ours, yet this 
is not repreſenting them what they are 
really in him, but only in condeſcenſion 
to the weakneſs of our apprehenſions, or 
with regard to their effects upon us. And 
as, in the ſame fcripture, hands and feet 
and eyes are figuratively aſcribed to him, 
who, in reality, without ſhape or figure 
is in all places every where alike preſent; 
ſo by the like analogy only it is, that to 
God are ſometimes aſcribed paſſions, for 
which there is no place in a mind where 
reaſon and underſtanding are perfect. 

On the contrary, where there is no rea- 
ſon nor proper underſtanding at all, as in 
creatures inferior to us, there paſſions 
and appetites are the only ſprings of ac- 
tion ; and by them are irrational creatures 
naturally and unavoidably directed. 

Men, who, like beaſts, are formed out 
of the duſt of the earth, and yet, like 
angels, made after the image of God, are 


of a middle nature between theſe two ſtates, 


between perfect reaſon and mere irrational 
appetites; being endued with appetites 
and paſſions to excite and ſtir them up to 
action, where their bare abſtract under- 
ſtanding wonld leave them too remiſs ; 
and at the ſame time endued with reaſon 
alſo, to govern and reſtrain themſelves, 
where mere appetites and paſſions would 
hurry them on to things exorbitant and un- 
reaſonable. Herein therefore particularly 
lies the principal duty of man; in keeping 
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his paſſions ſubject to reaſon, and in go- 


verning hisappetites by that underſtanding, 


the inferior creation. | 

The affeQions and paſſions are not in 
themſelves evil, as ſome of the ancient 
philoſophers vainly imagined, but were im- 
planted in us by the wiſe Author of al! 
things, for excellent ends and very uſeful 
purpoſes; that we, whoſe mixt nature of 
body and ſpirit would otherwiſe have made 
us too remils, in purſuing the ends to which 
bare abſtra& reaſon directed us, might by 
the affections and paſſions, under the regu- 
Jation of reaſon, and ſubſervient to it, z. e. 


wherewith God has diſtinguiſhed him from 


by reaſonable fears and hopes, by love or 


hatred, by anger or complacency, be 


puſhed on and excited to be more earneſt 


and vigorous, more conſtant and diligent 
in all thoſe actions of life which reaſon di- 
rects, and the affections execute. 

But now when the paſſions, inſtead of 
obeying reaſon, over- rule and govern it; 
when they prevail againſt reaſon, ſo as to 
put men upon doing things which the 
reaſon of their minds at the ſame time 
forbids; or, which is much the ſame 
thing, when they become {Cf violent as to 


abridge men of their liberty, and put 


them beſide their reaſon, ſo as to leave 
them no room or time to judge whether 
the thing they are doing be reaſonable or 
no; then it is that the paſſions become 
truly ſinful : and man, who, when reaſon 
governs him, is the image of God, de- 
generates by the dominion of paſſion even 
below the nature of a beaſt. For thoſe 
inferior creatures, when they obey their 
appetites, follow their nature ; but the 
nature of man is to obey a higher prin- 
ciple, even reaſon and the law of God; 
to which he who is governed by paſſion is 
not ſubje&, neither indeed can he be, and 
therefore degenerates below his proper 
nature; which is a folly, whereof infe- 
rior beings are not guilty, | 
From hence it becomes very evident, 
which was the firſt thing propoſed, what 
the kind or degree of that anger is, which 
muſt be charged as ſinful ; namely, that 
it is then ſuch, when it either puts men 
beſide the uſe of their reaſon, or upon 
acting in any ſort contrary to it. 

The rule is one, and may without dif- 
ficulty be univerſally anderſtood by all 
men; but the application is infinite, and 
muſt be made by every one for his own 
3 Every perſon knows, when 

e conſiders ſeriouſly with himſelf, that 
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his anger becomes then a ſinful paſſion 
when 1t is ſtirred up without juſt cauſe, 
or upon any cauſe vents itſelf in indecent 
effects; when it ſpoils his temper by fre- 
quent returns, or by its violence expoſes 
him to unſeemly tranſports, or by its con- 
tinuance degenerates into hatred and ma- 
lice; when its height is diſproportioned 
to the occaſion that raiſed it, or unbe- 
coming the character of the perſon pro- 
voked; or the circumſtances be in any 
wiſe contrary to right reaſon and religion: 
which caſes, though they are indeed in- 
finitely various, and therefore cannot be 
expreſſed in any methodical direction; 
yet becauſe the rule, as was ſaid, is but 
one and unchangeably the ſame, there- 
fore the application in practice is always 
eaſy: eaſy, I mean to be underſtood, that 
a man is then always to look upon his 
py as ſinful, when it either puts him 
zefide the uſe of his reaſon, or upon act- 
ing any thing contrary to it, but not al- 
ways ſo eaſy to be prattiſed ; becauſe 
habitual paſſions are very apt to ſurpriſe 
men, and will not be prevented but oe a 
conſtant guard. Yet becauſe it is a ne- 
ceſſary duty ſo to prevent and guard 
againſt them, therefore in order to per- 
ſuade men to ſet about the practice of 
what is ſo indiſpenſable and of ſo great 
importance, it is proper that I proceed, 

II. To conſider ſome of the miſchiefs 
and inconveniencies of allowing our paſ- 
ſions to prevail in any of the foremen- 
tioned kinds or degrees. | 

And here we cannot but take notice, 
that even the heathen moraliſts them- 
ſelves have filled their diſcourſes with 
arguments againſt irregular and diſor- 
derly paſſions, drawn from the indecenc 
and unſeemlineſs of the thing itſelf; from 
the ſhame and indignity of a reaſonable 
creature's being ſubject to ſuch unreaſon- 
able ſlavery ; * the uneaſineſs of it to 
ourſelves; from the inj uriouſneſs of it to 
others; and from many other conſidera- 
tions, which prove a man, who is governed 
by his paſſion, to be incapable even of 
true philoſophy; incapable of coming up 
to ſo much as the moral improvements 
even of a wiſe heatgen. 

And the ſcripture itſelf ſometimes 
makes uſe of ſach natural arguments, 
From the folly of the thing itſelf (Ecc. 
vii. 9.) Be not haſty in thy ſpirit to be 
angry; for anger refteth in the boſom of 


Fools. (Prov. xii. 16.) A fool's wrath 15 


preſently known, but à prudent man cover- 
N er 
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erh ſhame ; (and chap. xiv. ver. 17. 29.) 
Be that is flow to wrath, is of great under - 
Handing; but he that is ſoon angry, dealeth 
fooliſhly ; and he that is haſty of ſpirit, ex- 
alteth folly. Again, from the cvntempt 
it draws upon men who are obſerved to 
be guilty of this weakneſs ; He that hath 
mo rule over his own ſpirit, is like a city 
that is broken down, and without walls, 
(Prov. xxv. 28.) From the frequent 
miſchiefs and damages it brings upon 
them; A man of great wrath fhall ſuffer 
puniſhment ; for if thou deliver him, yet 
thou muſt do it again (Prov. xix. 19.) : 
Wrath killeth the fooliſh man, and envy 
flayeth the filly one. e v. 2.) Allo 
from the natural excellency of the con- 
trary practice; He that is flow to anger is 
better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth 
bis ſpirit, than he that taketh a city. (Prov. 
xvi. 32.) CN 
But to us chriſtians, there are ſtill 
higher arguments to convince us of the 
miſchief of being governed by our paſ- 
fions ; and to perſuade us of the neceſſity 


of reftraining them within due bounds. 


For us to indulge our paſſions, is to de- 
prive ourſelves wholly of that temper, 
that frame and diſpoſition of mind, which 
is the peculiar character and obligation of 
a chriſtian, If a philoſopher, if a wiſe 
heathen, upon the common principles of 
reaſon and morality ; if a man, upon the 
bare conſideration of the dignity of his 
nature above the beaſts that periſh, is 
under obligation to ſubdue his appetites 
and paſſions to reaſon; how much more 
is a chriſtian bound to keep himſelf 
fill under ſtricter and more ſevere re- 
{traints ? 


For when a chriſtian indulges his paſ- 


ſion, let him conſider who it is that acts 


ſo unworthily, and behaves himſelf ſo un- 
ſeemly : a man endued with reaſon and 
underſtanding ; a man, whoſe reaſon 1s 
improved not by philoſophy only, but 
moreover by the knowledge of the re- 
vealed will of God; a man, for whom 
Chriſt died ; to whom God has been freely 
reconciled, and, out of mere mercy and 
undeſerved compaſſion, vouchſafed to turn 
away his anger from him. : 
And againſt whom does this perſon di- 
rect the violence of his paſſion ? Againſt 
a man like himſelf ;. againſt his friend or 
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And what is it for, that one chriſtian 
man is fiercely angry againſt another ? 
Perhaps for a careleſs word, for an un. 
deſigned provocation, for a difference in 
opinion; poſſibly for retaining a good 
conſcience, and not daring to do what 
the other expects of him, at moſt for ſome 
ſlight and trivial offence; for not being 
able to repay him his hundred pence, 


when God has forgiven them both their 


ten thouſand talents. 

Not that one chriſtian may not, in a 
juſt and legal manner, compel another to 
do what is right and equitable ; much 
leis that ſuperiors ſhould not by their au- 
thority oblige inferiors to perform the 
—_ duties of their reſpective ſtations ; 

ut that in theſe and all other caſes, reli- 
gion and equity be the ground; and rea- 
ton, not paſſion, the meaſure of the com- 
pulſion. 

If any thing in the world could make 
exorbitant paiſion excuſable, it ſhould 
ſeem to be when vice is the object of the 
diſpleaſure, and concern for the honour 
of God the cauſe of the commotion : 
nevertheleſs, even in this caſe, our Savi- 
our himſelf, when he was not only reviled, 
but was reviled alſo with blaſphemy again 
God himſelf, yet reviled not agam : and 
Michael the archangel, when contending 
with the devil, yet did not bring againſt him 
a railing accuſation, but ſaid, the Lord re- 
'buke thee. (Jude 9.) And the ſcripture 
accordingly directs, that a ſervant of God 
muſt not ftrive, but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient; in meekneſs, inſtrutt- 
ing them that oppoſe themſelves, if God per- 
adventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth, For the wi/- 
dom that is from above, . is firſt pure, then 


peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be entreated, 


Full of mercy and good fruits. (St. James, 
i. 17.) And St. Paul exhorts (Eph. 
iv. 31.), Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil Speaking be put 
away from you, with all malice ; and be ye 
kind one to another; tender hearted ; for- 
giving one another, even as God for Chriſt's 
Jake has forgiven you. | 

There 1s a remarkable hiſtory to this 
purpoſe in the book of Jonah, where, 
upon God's repenting to execute his 
threatenings upon Nineveh, Jonah was 
diſpleaſed at it exceedingly, and he was 


his brother, bone of his bone, and fleſh- very angry, and perſiſted in it, that he 


of his fleſh ; one for whom Chritt died as 
well as fer himſelf, and by his own blood 
redeemed them both from death. 


did ævell to be angry, even unto death. But 
God reproved him by the ſimilitude of a 
gourd, at which Jonah was grieved when 
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it periſhed ſuddenly ; and the Lord ſaid 
unto him, Thou hadſt pity on the gourd 
evbich came up in a night, and periſhed in 
a night, and ſhould not 1 ſpare Nineveh, 
that great city? 

When once a man, whatever the occa- 
ſion be, gives himſelf up to his paſſion, he 
is then out of the uſe of his reaſon, and 
he can never tell to what degree of unrea- 
ſonableneſs he may be puſhed on. Ar 
angry man ſtirreth up ſtrife, and a furious 
perſon will abound in tranſgreffion. (Prov. 
xxix. 22.) As Cain's cauſeleſs diſplea- 
ſure againſt his brother increaſed by de- 
grees beyond limit, until it ended in 
murder; ſo paſſion let looſe, even upon 


the moſt juſt provocation, is like a torrent 


breaking through a bank, which will 
hardly Yo prevented from ſwelling till 
it leads us into fin. My beloved, ſaith 
St. James, let every man be flow to wrath ; 
for the wrath of man, even thou h it be 
againſt what is evil, yet wworketh not the 
righteouſneſs of God. Pays 

The cauſe of ſuch diſorderly paſſions 
is always careleſſneſs and want of ſeriouſ- 
neſs; the remedy is conſideration, atten- 
tion, and frequent examination oſ a man's 
ſelf, ſo as to keep a conſtant guard and 
watchfulneſs over his ſpirit. To be able 
perfectly to care his temper, to conquer 
himſelf wholly, and change his diſpoſi- 
tion, is what no one ought to expect in 
this world; nor to be diſappointed or diſ- 
couraged, if he finds even the moderating 
of it to be a work of difficulty and time. 
But to endeavour to amend it daily is his 
indiſpenſable duty: and he who conſiders 
how eaſily and ſuddenly he can reſtrain 
himſelf, at the coming in of a ſuperior 
whom he reveres among men, muſt not 
pretend it impoſſible for him to govern 


- his paſſions with the thoughts of the per- 


petual preſence of God. 

There have been ſome who have al- 
leged, in excuſe for themſelves, that paſ- 
ſage in ſcripture, that the apoſtles them- 
ſelves were men of like paſſions with us. 
(Acts, xiv. 15.) But the intent of that 
paſſage is miſunderſtood, through an 
improper tranſlation. For the intention 
of St. Paul and Barnabas ſpeaking in that 
manner to the men of Lyſtra, was not to 
ſay that they were men of like paſſions, 
in the ſenſe we now uſually underſtand 
the word ; but that they were men of 
like infirmities, mortal men like them- 
ſelves, ſubjeR to diſeaſes, caſualties, and 
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death; and therefore not to be wor- 
ſhipped as Gods. 80 (James, v. 17.) 
Elias was a man ſubject to like paſſions as 
we are: the meaning is not that he was 
a paſſionate, but that he was a mortal 
man hike one of us, and yet interceded 
effectually with God. But if the meaning 
was literal, that the apoſtles and prophets 
had the ſame paſlions with us, as un- 
doubtedly they naturally had, yet this is 
no excuſe for us, unleſs like them we go- 
vern them alſo by the rules of reaſon and 
religion. Be ye angry, and fin not. 


SERMON XLVII. 
Of the Nature of Lying. 


EPHESIANS, iv. 25. 


Wherefore putting away lying, ſpeak every ore 
truth with his neighbour, 


T* duty enjoined in theſe words, 

ſpeak every one truth with his neighbour, 
has ever been acknowledged by men of 
all conditions, to be our neceſſary and in- 
diſpenſable duty. Heathens as well as 
chriſtians, men of all ranks and profeſ- 
ſions, of all ſects and religions whatever, 
have agreed in this; that there is an eter- 
nal obligation founded in the nature of 
things, (which every man that attends to 
the dictates of his reaſon and conſcience 
cannot but own and be ſenſible of,) that 
our words ſhould be agreeable to our 
thoughts; and have been ſenſible that 
lying, or endeavouring to deceive each 
other, is a baſe and mean practice, un- 
worthy the dignity of a rational nature, 
and highly diſpleaſing to God, who has 
given us the uſe of that noble faculty of 
ſpeech to this very end, that it might be 
the interpreter of our thoughts to each 
other. This is what every man under- 
ſtands, and readily aſſents to; but then 
what may properly be called a lie, and 
how far this obligation of ſpeaking truth 
extends, hath been mach diſputed among 
learned men. Many have been of opi- 
nion, that it doth not bind us in all cir. 
cumſtances; and it is certain there are 
many inſtances alleged, as the learned 
Grotius obſerves, wherein not only the 
beſt heathen moraliſts, but many ancient 
chriſtian writers alſo, have thought men 
not under any obligation, to ſpeak the 


truth. That the abuſing the power of 


ſpeech to the damage and ſubverting of 
. all 
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all civil ſociety, when on the contrary it 
was given us to be the bond of ſociety ; 
that this is a great and crying fin, is 
readily acknowledged by all: but whe- 
ther the making uſe of ſpeech to deceive 
another in * wherein it may ſeem 
that ſome public good is promoted there- 
by; whether this be ſuch an abuſe of 
ſpeech as will come under the notion of a 
finful lie, is not ſo obvious to determine. 

In diſcourſing therefore upon this ſub- 
jeR, I ſhall, 

I. Endeavour to ſtate clearly the nature 
of a lie, and what may properly be ſo 
called. And, 

II. Proceed to conſider the caſes of 
difficulty ariſing thereupon. 

God has created man a reaſonable and 
a ſociable creature: reaſonable, as he is 
endowed with that excellent faculty of 
thinking; and ſociable, as .he has a 
power of communicating thoſe thoughts. 
By the powers of thinking and reaſoning, 
every individual man in particular, is ex- 


alted above the rank of brute creatures; 


is enabled to contemplate his own nature, 
and that of his fellow creatures, and 


through them the perfections of his al- 


mighty Creator : but then by the power 
of communicating their thoughts, ſocie- 
ties of men have this peculiar advantage, 


that they can farther improve and be aſ- 


fiſtant to each other ; they can acquaint 
one another with their wants and neceſſi- 
ties; they can comfort, inſtru, exhort, 
reprove; in a word, they can ſo commu- 
nicate their counſels, that as every particu- 
lar perſon is concerned for the whole body, 
ſo the whole is concerned for the welfare of 
each particular. 'The natural way of com- 
municating theſe thoughts, is by the uſe of 
ſpeech ; and as every particular man, with- 
out the faculty of thinking and reaſoning, 
would be nothing ſuperior to a beaſt, ſo 
ſocieties of men without the uſe of ſome 
way of communicating their thoughts, 
could make no advantage or improvement 
of each other's reaſon and underſtanding. 
Now to make uſe of that means to the de- 


ceiving each other, which God gave us 


on purpoſe for mutual inſtruction, is a ma- 

nifeſt perverſion of ſo excellent a gift. 
The great notion of a lie therefore, is 
an endeavouring to deceive another, by 
ſigniſying that to him as true, which ws 
ourſelves think not to be ſo, in the ordi- 
nary way of communicating our thoughts. 
Furſt, I ſay, it is ſignifying that to ano- 
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ther as true, which we ourſelyes think not 
to be ſo. For if a man thinks a thing to be 
true, and relates it to others as ſuch, though 
in the event it ſnould prove really not to 
be true, yet this is not a lie, but only an 


error: for here it is plain the perſon 


himſelf is deceived, and hath no intention 
to impoſe upon another. Whatever there. 
fore is amiſs here, is accidental and invo- 
luntary; and all the fault he is guilty of 
in it, is raſhneſs and haſtineſs of ſpeech, 
in too poſitively declaring that to be true; 
which he has not taken ſufficient care to 
be duly informed of. . On the contrary, 
if a man thinks a thing not to be true, and 
yet declares it to another as certain, though 
in the event the thing ſhould chance to 
_ true, yet ſince he knew it not, and 

elieved it not to be fo, his act is ſtill 
the ſame, and may properly be called a lie, 

Secondly, I ſay, this muſt be done in 
the ordinary and natural way of commu- 
nicating our thoughts; that is, either by 
ſpeech, or elſe by ſuch figns as ſhall be 
agreed to be equivalent in the place of 
words: for though men do often conjecture 
at each other's thoughts and deſigns, from 
other vious actions, yet if a man ſo or- 
ders his actions, as thereby to conceal 
from another his deſigns, which that other 
hath no right or juſt ground to expect to 
be acquainted with, and therein deceive: 
him, (which in many caſes is unqueſtion- 
ably lawfal,) this cannot properly be ac- 
counted a he. 

Laſtly, And to complete the notion of a 
lie, and which is the principal thing of all, 
the ſignifying that to another as true, 
which I know or think not to be ſo, muſt 
be done with a direct deſign to deceive 
him ; for agreed forms of ſpeaking have 
no deceit. From hence it follows, that all 
uſual forms or {ſchemes of rhetoric, all figu- 
rative expreſſions, though they ſeem to 
ſignify chat as true which is not literally 
ſo, yet can by no means be accounted lies; 
and the ſame may likewiſe be ſaid of fables, 
and parables, and mythological deſcrip- 
tions: for theſe were never intended to 
deceive men, or to give them falſe and 
wrong notions of things; but on the con- 
trary to convey ſome certain truths more 
eaſily into their minds, and make a firmer 
impreſſion upon them. Mankind is there 
fore well agreed about theſe things, that 


they are not to be underſtood hterally ; 


that there is a further ſenſe in them which 
may be eaſily diſcoyered, and will preſerve 
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us from all miſtakes about them. We 
frequently, in holy ſcripture itſelf, find the 
divine nature repreſented to us under cor- 
poreal fimilitudes ; we find eyes and hands, 
and other parts of human bodies aſcribed 
to God; which expreſſions, all men well 
underſtand to be only in way of conde- 
ſcenſion to us, a help to the imperfection 
of our underſtandings, to expreſs his infi- 
nite perfections, his knowledge, and his 
power, in ſuch a way, as we think and 
conceive of theſe things in ourſelves. 

In all ſach ways of ſpeaking as theſe, 
we always have reaſon to preſume, that 
thoſe we ſpeak to will underſtand our words 
in the ſame ſenſe as we do. Although it 
may ſometimes for. very good reaſons be 


| allowable, when we uſe ſuch words as are 


fairly capable of different 22 to 
to take them in any one of theſe ſenſes, 
notwithſtanding it be probable that the per- 
ſons ſpoken to will take them in another; 


though, I ſay, this ſometimes may be al- 


lowable, becauſe as no man is obliged 
always to diſcover his whole mind, ſo 
doubtful ways of expreſſing himſelf are 
often one of the beſt means of concealing 
it; and our Saviour himſelf is obſerved to 
have ſometimes uſed this manner of ſpeak- 
ing; yet great prudence and caution is to 
be uſed in this matter; and above all 
things we ought to take heed, that we 
fall not by degrees into thoſe deceitful 
and pernicious equivocations which have 
been allowed and encouraged by the great 
corrupters of religion in the church of 


Rome, and which tend manifeſtly to the 


ſubverſion of all human ſociety. 

Further, from hence it follows that ſuch 
untruths as are told by vain perſons in a 
jeſting manner, and in which there is no 
deceit, cannot in the ſtrict and moſt proper 
ſenſe of the word be called lies. For 
though all ſuch diſcourſe may juſtly ſeem 
unbecoming the gravity of a chriſtian, 
and may perhaps be properly enough 
ranked under that fooliſh jeſting which 
St. Paul ſtyles not convenient, or, as the 
word may be rendered, unbecoming, 
(Eph. v. 4.) yet we cannot affirm that 
it is always ſtrictly and abſolutely unlaw- 
ful. We often ſpeak in an ironical man- 
ner, or there are in our diſcourſe ſuch 
evident ſigns and marks, as plainly enough 
ſhew, that we mean not in earneſt, and 
that we have no deſign to deceive or impoſe 
upon the perſon-we converſe with. For 
Otherwiſe, if a man really intends to delude 
another with a thing that is falſe, though 
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but in way of humour and abuſe only, this 
is by no means excuſable upon any ground 
for to endeavour to deceive a man b 

abuſing hrs credulity, in order to expofo 
him for it afterwards, this is really an in- 
jurious lie, and can no way be excuſed by 
being told in jeſt : As a madman who caſteth 


firebrands, arrows, and death, ſo ;s the man 


that decetveth his neighbour, and ſaith, am 
I not in ſport ? (Prov. xxvi. 18, 19.) 

To ſum up therefore what has been ſaid 
on this point: a lie ſtrictly and properly 
ſo called, is ſuch a manner of ſpeaking, 
wherein, according to the ordinary ſigni- 
fication of words, a man ſignifies that to 
another as true, which he himſelf either 
certainly knows or believes to be falſe, and 
that, with a deſign of impoſing upon him. 

And now, as to the ſeveral ſorts or 
kinds of theſe lies, I hope it may here be 
premiſed in the firſt place, that much needs 
not be ſaid concerning that ſort of lying, 
which yet 1s of all others the moſt gene- 
rally practiſed ; namely, thoſe mean ways 
of deceiving and over-reaching one ano- 
ther, which are ſo frequently uſed in traffic 
and bargaining. Theſe, it 1s ſo evidently 
impoſſible to have any thing ſo much as 
pretended to be alleged in juſtification or 
excuſe of them; they are ſo plainly and 
confeſſedly odious both to God and men; 
Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord 
(Prov. xii. 22.), and a righteous man hateth 
lyirg (Prov. xiii. 5.) ; theſe, I ſay, are ſo 
manifeſtly hateful both in the ſight of God 
and all good men, they tend ſo apparently 
to the ſubverſion of all juſtice and honeſty, 
and conſequently to the deſtruction of all 
civil ſociety, that even ſome barbarous 
nations have made them ſeverely puniſh- 
able. The conſciences of men do ſo na- 
turally ſtart at the baſeneſs and meanneſs . 
of this practice, that nothing needs be ſaid 
to convince their judgments of the ſinful- 
neſs and unlawfulneſs of it. They need 
only to have their paſſions moved, and 
their conſciences awaked by being put in 
mind, that the getting of treaſures by a lying 
tongue, is a vanity toſſed to and fro of them 
that ſeek death. (Prov. xxi. 6.) For if 
men will but give themſelves time to think, 
they cannot help but ſee, that if there be 
any ſuch thing as right and wrong ; if there 
be any ſuch thing as juſtice and injuſtice ; 


if there be any obligation to maintain faith 


and truth amongſt men, to preſerve ſo- 
ciety, order, and good government in the 
world, this kind of lying cannot but be 1n 
the higheſt degree unnatural and unlaw- 


fal. 
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ful. Wherefore, not enlarging further upon 
this, I ſhall proceed now to the conſidera- 
tion of ſuch caſes, wherein many even 
learned men have pleaded with very plau- 
ſible reaſons, in juſtification and defence 
of the uſe of divers manners of falſifying. 
And, | 

Firſt, In the caſe of thoſe, to whom we 
have openly and juſtly declared ourſelves 
enemies, as in the caſe of a lawful and ne- 
ceſſary war. And theſe, they think, may 
not only be lawfully deceived by feints and 
ſtratagems, for theſe are granted on all 
hands to be unqueſtionably lawful; but 
they further contend, that it is allowable 
to make uſe of contracts and agreements, 
to the bringing about the ſame defign, 
to effect this deceit by the uſe of falſehood 
and treachery, by breaking promiſe, and 
the like. The reaſon and equity of which 
manner of proceeding, they 7 to 
be this: that thoſe who have openly pro- 
feſſed themſelves enemies, have, as they 
conceive, forfeited all the right they had 
to truth, as they have to many other parts 
of juſtice, charity, and other virtues, which 
we are bound to exerciſe to others; and 
that therefore, as we may uſe all means 
we can to annoy and endamage them, and 
may deſpoil them of their goods, and even 
of life itſelf, ſo they fancy we may alſo 
deprive them of the benefits of words 
and contracts, without any injury or in- 
Juilice, 

Secondly, In the education of children ; 
hat 1s, of ſuch as are already arrived to 
ſome, though not a perfect uſe of their 
reaſon; to theſe the perſons I am ſpeak- 
ing of conceive we are not obliged to 
ſpeak the truth; not becauſe they have no 
right to truth, or have loſt that right by 
any forfeiture, but becaule they are not 
capable of receiving and judging of it; ſo 
that becauſe they are not come to a full 
uſe of their reaſon and judgment, that is, 
are not in a ſtate capable of judging truly 
of our thoughts by our words, therefore 
though our words be not agreeable to our 
thoughts, yet we cannot, they ſuppoſe, be 
ſaid to do them any wrong. 

Thirdly, The laſt caſe wherein falſe- 
hood has been by many thought juſtifiable, 
is, when ſome public benefit is thereby 
promoted; in which caſe they fancy they 
may preſume upon men's conſent, that 
they are willing to be deceived; that they 
would give up their right by which they 
might exact truth of us, did they know 


the reaſons that moved us to deceive them. 


* 
* 
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To this caſe may be referred thoſe pious 
frauds, when, without any apparent in- 
jury to any man, as they think, men con- 
trive certain forgeries for the promotion 
of religion, as they imagine, and for the 
ſervice of God. 

Theſe are the chief caſes in which, and 
the reaſons why, ſeveral of the heathen 
philoſophers, and even ſome chriſtian 
writers alſo, have thought falſehood al. 
lowable, or at leaſt excuſable. Whether 
they had any juſt and ſufficient reaſon ſo 
to do, will beſt appear by inquiring firſt 
into the nature of truth, and the foundation 
of our obligation to ſpeak always what we 
think agreeable to it, and their applying 
it to the particular caſes. Now they who 
think a Jie, properly ſo called, to be in 
ſeveral caſes lawful, conſider truth merely 
as a civil compact, to which mankind ta- 
citly conſents ; an agreement, as it were, 
amongſt men for their more convenient 
living together, to repreſent things to one 
another faithfully and as they really are, 
They look upon truth as a matter of pri- 
vate concern, as if one man laid upon 
another all the obligation he has to it, and 
conſequently could releaſe him from that 
obligation either by his fault, or his inca- 
pacity, or his conſent. Thus truth be- 
comes merely one and the ſame thing with 
juſtice; and falſehood ceaſes to be a fault, 
uoleſs when it is joined with manifeſt in- 
jury and wrong: from hence it follows, 
that, ſince when a man has forfeited or 
voluntarily receded from bis right to any 
thing, it may without injuſtice be with- 
held from him; in ſuch caſes as thoſe, 
according to this notion, a lie will ſeem 
to be no longer blame-worthy. 

But now, that we are on the contrary 
really under an obligation to truth, diſtinct 
from and independent on that of mere 
juſtice, may appear from the following 
conſiderations: 

Firſt, That every man's conſcience na- 
turally convinces him, that he is under 
an obligation to truth, diſtinct from all 
other conſiderations; ſo that it will not 
without reluctance ſuffer him to deceive 
his neighbour with a lie, even though he 
does not foreſee any real injury or damage 
that will thereupon accrue to him. In the 
natural judgment of our minds, we can- 
not forbear thinking, that there 1s ſome- 
thing in truth, that is great, and noble, and 
honourable ; and ſomething in falſehood 
that is mean and baſe, unworthy of a man, 
and which renders him contemptible * 
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vile, even abſtracted from what benefit or 
miſchief we may fancy will enſue. It is 
a fault which always hides its head, and 
being aſhamed of itſelf, and may even be 
remitted to its own convictions, Hence 
lying has always been eſteemed the vice 
of ſlaves and vaſſals, of the meaneſt and 
moſt contemptible ſort of perſons : but 
men of any honour and reputation have 
always neceſſarily an abhorrence and de- 
teſtation of it; ſo that though they ſhould 
even be perſuaded of the lawfulneſs of it 
in any particular caſes, yet would they 
fill avoid it in thoſe very cafes as much 
as they could, and never practiſe it with- 
out reluctance and regret. Now all this 
is very unaccountable, if truth were no- 
thing more but only a part of juſtice ; for 
why then ſhould it not be thought as ho- 
nourable to ſpread a lie at any time for 
the public advantage, which is a vice 
that parties and factions of men are very 
apt to be guilty of, as to ſpeak the truth 
for the ſame end? And if all the moral 
evil of falſehood conſiſted only in the in- 
Juſtice of it, why ſhould it be thought 
diſhonourable or baſe to make uſe of it in 
caſes where that reaſon ceaſes, when it 1s 
certain all the real diſhonour of any action 
can ariſe only from the badneſs or moral 
evil of it? Wherefore, ſince even in ſuch 
caſes, where we may fancy that no injury 
is done by it, yet nature nevertheleſs ſtarts 
and recoils at falſehood, as at a thing un- 
worthy of us; ſince we feel always a ſecret 
judgment within our minds, that moves 
and prompts us to truth, and forcibly per- 
ſuades us of its obligation; ſince we feel 
an inward fatisfaftion when we ſtrictly 
practiſe it, and on the other hand are 
aſhamed when we have acted contrary to 
it; this ſhows us the native and genuine 
excellency of truth, conſidered {imply in 
itſelf; and that the inward ſenſe of our 
conſcience is againſt all falſehood and 
lies; in a word, this ſhews us that there 
is ſomething ſacred and divine in truth 
which will never ſuffer us to be diſcharged 
from its obligation. It muſt be confeſſed 
indeed, it may ſometimes happen, that a 
man's ſpeaking truth will be a hindrance 
to another, when falſifying would turn to 
his advantage : but then this ariſes from 
the unhappy circumſtances of that ſtate 
into which men have brought themſelves 
by ſin. Were man in a ſtate of innocence 
and perfection, our duty would be inſe- 
parably united with our intereſt ; and there 
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could be no caſe wherein a man's per- 
forming his duty, could be any diſadvan- 
tage either to himſelf or his neighbour. 
If therefore men's ſins make no altera- 
tions in their obligations to moral duties, 
and in an innocent world truth would be 
confeſſedly our unalterable and univerſal 
duty; it 15 hard to ſay why it ſhould not 
be ſo now, though through the ſin and 
corruption of men it may ſo fall out, that 
falſehood would promote my neighbour's 
intereſt, and that truth muſt neceſſarily 
turn to his diſadvantage. 

Secondly, That our obligation to truth 
is diſtinct from that of merely not injuring 
our neighbour, appears farther from this 
conſideration; that in our notion of the 
ſupreme and moſt perfect being, veracity 
and juſtice are two diſtinct perfections or 
attributes: for as religion in general is 
an imitation of the life of God, ſo par- 
ticular moral virtues are imitations and 
tranſcripts of the divine perfections. Now 
if the veracity and juſtice of God be not 
allowed to be diſtinct perfections, it will 
not be eaſy to ſhew how God can be ſaid 
to be abſolutely a God that cannot lie, as 
the apoſtle ſtyles him ; for then it muſt be 
granted that he might alſo repreſent things 
to us otherwiſe than they are, as well as 
men may one to another; and might make 
falſe revelations to his creatures in all 
thoſe inſtances wherein men may uſe de- 
ceit one to another; that is, where there 
appears no injuſtice or injury in ſo doing; 
where it ſhould happen to be our advan- 
tage, or at leaſt no diſadvantage to be 
thus dealt with. For what can make any 
difference in this caſe? Juſtice is unqueſ- 
tionably the ſame in God as in men; and 
if truth be notb ing elſe but juſtice, what- 
ever falſehood 1s not injurious, might as 
well be uſed by God as by men. 

But now this has always ſeemed too 
harſh for our reaſon to apprehend ; and 
therefore we find that Plato, though he 


was weakly of opinion that earthly princes 


might ſometimes make uſe of falſehood for 
the benefit and good of the common- 
wealth, as he fancied ; yet he would not 


. affirm the ſame of God, the ſupreme go- 


vernor of all things; becauſe he thought 
it would argue ſome kind of infirmity and 
imperfection in him, to ſtand in need of 
having recourſe to ſuch means as theſe. 
From whence it manifeſtly appears, that 
men are naturally convinced in their con- 
ſciences, that veracity is a virtue diſtinct 
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from juſtice; and that there is a moral 
obligation to truth, immutable, and found- 
ed in the nature of things, diſtinct from 
that of not injuring our neighbour. Now 
this being ſo, the caſes of difficulty before 
mentioned will eaſily be accounted for. 
For, 

Firſt, If one man's not performing his 
duty cannot excuſe another from per- 
forming his, then are we as certainly 


bound not to break our word with an 


enemy as we are obliged to perform ſe- 
veral other acts of faithfulneſs and charity 
to hin. To which purpoſe it is obſerv- 
able, that when the Roman empire was 
in its greateſt ſplendour and moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate ; that is, when they were 
moſt eminent above other nations for their 
virtue and honour ; they would ſooner die 
(of which there are ſeveral inſtances given 
us by Tully and others) than break their 
faith or word with an enemy. 

Again, If another's incapacity in ſome 
degree to judge of my performing rightly 
my duty to him, cannot excuſe me from 
my obligation to that duty ; then are we 
certainly obliged to have regard to truth, 
in what is ſaid even to children; and it 
would perhaps be of more conſiderable 
conſequence in the education of children 
than is generally imagined, if care was 
taken not to amuſe them with falſe pro- 
miſes, which they very early diſcover, and 
which do but inſenſibly wean them from 
that veneration they ought always to have 
for truth, and reconcile them by degrees 
to falſehood, from which nature is averſe: 
great heed ought to be taken not only 
what is done, but even what is ſpoken 
alſo in the preſence of a child. 

Laſtly, 1f we may not in other caſes do 
any ſmall evil that good may come of it; 
why ſhould it be thought lawful to. lie, 
though even for an appearance of public 
advantage? which public advantage is 
never indeed any thing elſe but the pre- 
ſent intereſt of ſome particular party or 
faction. And as for matters of religion, 
it is certain nothing is more odious in the 
ſight of God, than to accept his perſon, and 
Speak deceitfully for him, as it is expreſſed. 
(Job, xiii. 7.) God is truth, and his re- 
ligion 1s truth; and men might as well 
undertake to make light darkneſs, or 
darkneſs light, as pretend to endeavour 
to advance the truth of God, by making 
lies and pious frauds their inſtrument. 
Thoſe of the church of Rome have often 
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been very guilty in this particular, and 
great occaſion has thereby been given to 
the enemies of God to blaſpheme. For 
whilſt ſome ill-deſigning men have pre- 
tended to advance the intereſt of religion, 
that is, their own errors, by ſuch indire& 
means, others have been tempted to think 
the whole is nothing but a fiftion ; and 
that religion itſelf has little countenance 
from truth, when its profeſſors chooſe to 
make lies their refuge. 

It remains, that after what has been 
ſaid, I make a practical obſervation or 
two, and fo conclude. 

Firſt, Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord, ſaith Solomon. (Prov. xu. 22, 
vi. 16, &c.) Theſe fix things doth the Lord 


. hate, yea, ſeven are an abomination unts 


him; a proud lock, a lying tongue, «nd hands 
that ſhed innocent blood, an heart that de- 
wviſeth wicked imaginations, feet that be 
fwift in running lo miſchief, a falſe witneſs 
that ſpeaketh lies, and him that foweth diſ- 
cord among brethren. And it is very ob- 
ſervable, that both in the Old and New 
Teſtament, idols and corruptions in divine 
worſhip, which are the greateſt abomina- 
tions in the ſight of God, are deſcribed 
under the name of lies and lying vanities; 
and idolaters, under the title of liars. 


Feriſalem hath wearied herſelf with lies, that 


1s, with idols. (Ezek. xxiv. 12.) So (Rev. 
xxi. 8.) The fearful and :nbelieving and 
the abeminable, and murderers and auboremon- 
gers, and ſorcerers and idolaters, and all liars, 
ſhall have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimſtone; after which, giv- 
ing a large deſcription of the heavenly 
Jeruſalem, he adds, (ver. 27.) And there 
ſhall in no wiſe enter into it any thing that 
defileth, neither whatſoever worketh an abo- 
mination, or maketh a lie: and, (Rev. xxii. 
15.) Without are dogs, and ſorcerers, and 
avhoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and whoſoever loveth and maketh a lie. 
God in ſcripture is ſometimes called 
Truth; and as the perfection of religion is 
the imitation of God in his communicable 
attributes, ſo a neceſſary part of that im1- 
tation, is an endeavouring to be like him 
in his veracity. The devil is a liar and 
the father of lies; and they that follow hin 
therein, are ſaid to be in covenant avith 
hell (Iſa. xxviii. 15.) e have made a 
covenant with death, and with hell are wwe 
at agreement ; when the overflowing ſcourge 
ſhall paſs through, it ſhall not come unto us; 
for we have made lies our refuge, and under 


falſehood 
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falſehood have we hid ourſelves : the pu- 
niſhment follows, (ver. 17.) Therefore 
thus ſaith the Lora, judgment will I lay to 
the line, and righteouſneſs to the plumme!, 
and the hail ſhall fveep away the refuge of 
lies, and the waters ſhall overflow the hiding 
flace; and your covenant with death ſhall be 
diſannulled, and your agreement with hell 
ſhall not ſtand; when the overflowing ſcourge 
ſhall paſs through, then ſhall ye be trodden 
down by it. Again, (Jer. ix. 5, 8,9.) 
They ſhall deceive every one his neighbour, 
and will not ſpeat the truth; they have 
taught their tongues to ſpeak lies, and weary 
themſelves to commit iniquity ; their tongue 
is an arrow ſhot out, it ſpeaketh deceit ; one 
ſpeateth peaceably to his neighbour with his 
mouth, but in heart he layeth his wait : 
ſhall I not wiſit for theſe things, ſaith the 
Lord, and ſball not my foul be avenged on 
ach a nation as this ? 

Secondly, As hes are thus abominable 
in the fight of God, ſo are they alſo to 
all good men; a righteous man, ſaith So- 
lomon, haterh lying (Prov. xi. 5.) ; and 
king David in the 101ſt Pſalm, which con- 
tains a brief account of his religious and 
pious converſation, declares, that he 
would not ſo much as ſuffer a ſervant, that 
was uſed to tell lies, to continue in his 
houſe (ver. 6, 7.) ; He that wwalketh in a 
perfect way, he ſhall ſerve me; but he that 
eworketh deceit ſhall not dwell wvithin my 
houſe ; he that telleth lies ſhall not tarry in 
my fight. i 2 

Thirdly, This fin of lying tends in its 
own nature to the deſtruction of all civil 
ſociety; Lie not one to another, ſaith St. 
Paul, for wwe are members one of another; 
members of the ſame political body as we are 
men; and by a 2 tie, members of the 
fame myſtical body as we are chriſtians : 


awherefore as there is one hope of our calling, 

Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one God 
and Father of us all, ſo ought there to be 
one mind and one heart, with ſimplicity and 
ſincerity, that ſpeaking the truth in love, we 
may grow up ints him in all things, who is 


the head, even Chriſt. 
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SERMON XLVIII. 
The Nature of relative Duties. 


Coross rA xs, iii. 20, 21, 22. 


Children, obey your parents in all things; for this 
is well pleaſing unto the Lord. Fathers pro- 
voke not your children to anger, leſt they be diſ- 
couraged. Servants, obey in all things your maſ- 
ters according to the fleſh. 


1* is the conſtant method of St. Paul in 

all his epiſtles, firſt to enlarge upon and 
explain diſtinctly the particular point or 
queſtion which was the occaſion of his 
writing at that time to that particular 
church ; and then to add ſuch general ex- 
hortations to the practice of ail chriſtian 
duties and virtues as might at all times 
be of uſe to all churches, and to every 
chriſtian in all ages and in every part of 
the world. Theſe general exhortations 
are, in the main, the ſame in all his 
epiſtles; eaſy and plain, univerſal and un- 
varied, ſuited to all capacities, and con- 
taining the moſt important and funda- 
mental principles of religion. The for- 
mer part of the ſeveral epiſtles uſually 
relates to ſome particular controverſy be- 
tween the Jewiſh and Gentile converts, 
which at that time gave trouble to the 
apoſtles: and theſe parts of his writings 
cannot be rightly underitood any other 
way, than by attending carefully to the 
occaſion and ſtate of the particular queſ- 
tion which he is there determining. And 
therefore it has been a great error in theſe 
latter ages of the world, and the cauſe of 
many vain diſputes among chriſtians, that, 
without attending to the deſign and {cope 
of a diſcourſe written in an argumentative 
manner, men have frequently picked out 
and applied to themſelves ſingle paſſages, 


which, in the courſe of the apoſtle's argu- 


ment, had plainly a view only to the ſtate 
of the then Jewiſh or Gentilz church. 
From this one miſtake, it is evident, have 
ſprang all the vain controverſies concern- 
ing faith and works, concerning juſtifica- 
tion and ſanctification, concerning election 
and reprobation, and the like: wherewith 
while the minds of men have been need- 
leſsly diſtracted, they have been the leſs 
apt to attend to the great and weightier 
matters of the law, to the moral and 
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general exhortations, repeated and incul- 
cated univerſally in every epiſtle, as things 
by every chiiftian undiſputably eaſy to 
be underſtood, and indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to be practiſed. 

The words of my text are part of the 
general exhortation, which concludes the 
epiſtle to the Coloſſians. In the begin- 
ning of this chapter the apoſtle exhorts 
them to ſet their affections on heavenly 
things, to mortify every vicious and in- 
ordinate appetite, to lay aſide all malice 
and contentiouſneſs among themſelves, 
and to live in the practice of univerſal 
love, charity, and good-will : and in the 
latter part of the chapter he recommends 
to them the relative duties of life : the 
duties of huſbands and wives, of children 
and parents, of maſters and ſervants, of 
ſuperiors and inferiors in all relations. 
Children, obey your parents in all things ; 


for this is well pleaſing unto the Lord: 


fathers, provoke not your children io anger 


leſt they be diſcouraged : ſervants, obey in 
all things your maſters according to the 


Haß,. 


In diſcourſing upon theſe words, I 
ſhall, 

I. Diſtinctly take notice of the ſeveral 
particulars contained in the text. And, 

II. I ſhall thence deduce this general 
obſervation ; that the due performance of 
the relative duties of lite is a principal 
means of obtaining both the bleſſings of 
the preſent world, and the happineſs of 
that which is to come. 

I. That which ſtands firſt and moſt ob- 
viouſly obſervable in the text is this pre- 
cept; Children, obey your parents. In his 
epiſtle to the Epheſians, the ſame apoſtle 
expreſſes this precept thus: Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is right : 
honour thy father and mother, which is the 
firſt commandment with promiſe. (Chap. vi. 
1.) In which expreſſion there is an allu- 
ſion to the order or placing of the com- 
mandments in the law of Moſes; this 
being the firſt in the ſecond table, the 
firſt of theſe commandments which declare 
our duty towards men; the firſt to which 
is annexed expreſsly a particular reward; 
the firſt commandment with promiſe. 
The natural obſervation ariſing from 
which particular is, the reaſonableneſs 
and goodneſs of the great commandments 
of God both in the law and the goſpel. 
God begins where nature itſelf does; 
making the ſame things to be the prime 
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foundations of his law, which in the na- 
ture of things themſelves, without any 
law, were moſt reaſcnable to be practiſed. 
The goſpel carries indeed this and all 
other moral precepts to a much higher 
degree of improvement, requiring us to 
extend our love towards all men, and our 
deſire of doing good even to enemies 
themſelves, But the prior obligation is, 
that of gratitude to benefactors; and of 
making juſt returns to thoſe from whom 
we have received «the benefits of life, 
Nevertheleſs, as clear as this obligation 
15, both in the nature of things and in the 
command of God, yet not irreligion and 
atheiſm only, but ſuperſtition alſo, has 
found means to evade this, in like manner 
as it does all other moral and eternal ob- 
ligations. God, ſays our Saviour (Mat. 
XV. 4.), God commanded ſaying, honour thy 
father and mother : but ye ſay, whofeever 
ſhall Jay to his father or his mother, it is agift 
by whatſoever thou mighteſt be profited by 
me, that is, it is given to the ſervice of the 
temple, or to ſome other of what they 
then called pious uſes, he ſhall be free; 
he ſha!l be diſcharged from all obligation 
to relieve his neceſſitous parents. Thus, 
ſays our Lord, ye have made the command- 
ment of God of none effet by your tradition. 
Notions ſomewhat of the ſame nature 
have, in all ages of the world, prevailed 
over ſuperſtitious and corrupt minds; 
teaching them to value things that pro- 
mote outward pomp and ſhow, and diſ- 
tinctions of men under party denomina- 
tions, more than obedience to the eternal 
and unchangeable duties of God's moral 
law. 

2, The next thing proper to be taken 
notice of in the text 1s, that the particulars 
here mentioned of the duty of children 
and ſervants, are only inſtances of the 
general exhortation, deſigned to extend 
proportionably to perſons in all relative 
ſtations and circumſtances of life what- 
ſoever. As (Rom. xiut. 7.) Render to all 
their dues ; tribute, to whom tribute is due ; 
cuſtom, to whom cuſtom; fear, to whom 
fear; honour, to whom honour. To ma- 
giſtrates, there is due from the ſubject 
obedience according to the laws of the 
country, in matters not oppoſite to the 
law of God; peaceableneſs and quietneſs 
under government, and a willing contri- 
bution towards the ſupport of it. To 
teachers, or ſpiritual ſuperiors, there is 
due from the people ſuch reſpect, as to 


ſtewards 
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ſtewards of the myſteries of God, ap- 
inted to exhort men continually to the 
practice of virtue, and to aſſiſt in all the 
adminiſtrations of religion: towards theſe, 
there ought to be in men a willingneſs to 
hear and be informed by them, and a 
readineſs to obſerve and practiſe what 
they teach; not blindly and implicitly, 
which is the doctrine of Rome, but in all 
things which they can ſho to be the 
doctrine and commands of God. To 
maſters, there is due from ſervants dili- 
gence and induſtry, honeſty and fidelity, 
jubmiſſion and obedience, according to the 
direction in the text; Servants, obey your 
maſters according to the fleſh; not with eye- 
ſervice, as men-pleaſers, but in fingleneſs of 
heart, fearing God; and what/qever ye db, 
do it beartily as to the Lord, and not unto 
men. In like manner (Eph. vi. 7.), With 
good will, ſays he, doing ſervice as to the 
Lord, and not ta men; knowing that what- 
foever good thing any man does, the ſame 
ſhall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free. The only difference here to 
be obſerved 1s, that whereas the ſervants 
mentioned hy the apoſtle were in thoſe 
days llaves, under the abſolute power of 
their maſters, without any relief under the 
greateſt oppreſſions; for which reaſon 
St. Peter exhorts ſuch to be patient under 
the ſevereſt hardſhips, conſidering that 27 
is thank-aworthy, if a man for conſcience to- 
avard God endure grief, ſuffering wrong - 
fully : whereas, I ſay, in the apoſtles days, 
the ſtate of ſervants was abſolute ſlavery ; 
it is now on the contrary always to be un- 
derſtood, that the duty and obligation of 
thoſe in the loweſt ſtation towards their 
reſpective ſuperiors in this kind, is ſuch 
only as ariſe from law and contract, and is 
wholly limited by thoſe meaſures. 
this concerning tlie ſeveral particular re- 
lative perſons, to whom the apoſtle de- 
ſigned his exhortation to extend. . 
3. The third particular obſervable in 
the text is, the unbounded manner in 
which the apoſtle expreſſes tae general 
duty of ſubjection to ſuperiors, in every 
relative ſtation of life: Children, obey your 
parents in all things : ſervants, obey in all 
things your maſters according to the fleſh. 
So elſewhere :; Let the wives, ſays he, be 
ſubjeck to their own huſbands in every thing : 
and (Tit. ii. 9.) Exhort ſervants to be 
obedient to their own maſters ; and io pleaſe 
them awyell in all things. Reaſon, and the 
nature of things, and the general uſage of 
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all language, ſheweth, that in theſe and 
all other the like expreſſions, the phraſe, 
in every thing, and in all things, muſt 
neceſſarily be underſtood to mean only in 
all things juſt, in all things lawful, in all 
things that are honeſt and fit to be done, 
In human writings, theſe general manners 
of expreſſion, ariſing from the known and 
vulgar uſe of language, are never miſun- 
deritood : and therefore to miſunderſtand 
them in the ſacred books only, is mere 
perverſeneſs. The goſpel neither en- 
larges nor diminiſhes any ſuperior's 
power; it neither adds to, nor takes from 
the inferior's right. In theſe caſes, it 
only confirms and explains the obliga- 
tions of nature, and enforces the practice 
of the reſpective duties, with ſtronger and 
more powerful motives. As therefore in 
all other writings, ſo in ſcripture like- 
wile, the true, the natural, and evident 
meaning of ſuch phraſes as theſe, in all 
things, in every thing, and the like; is 
not what the word all ſuggeſts in its 
ſingle ſignification, but what the vulgar 
ſenſe of it is in ſuch expreſſions and ſen- 
tences. When we are taught that the 
commands of God, or the laws of truth 
and right, are to be obeyed in all things; 
the nature of the thing, not the force of 
the ſingle words, ſhews that the obedience 
is to be univerſal and without exception, 
In other caſes, where the very ſame words 
are uſed, as 1n the text, /ervants, obey your 
maſters in all things; the nature of the 
thing there likewiſe no leſs plainly ſhews, 
that this obedience in all things is to be 
limited, by its conſiſtency with the com- 
mands of any ſuperior maſter either on 
earth or in heaven. In all language, the 
ſignification of every word neceſſarily de- 
ends upon the other words with which it 
is connected: and where no controverſy 
is concerned, or prejudice interpoſes, it is 
always underſtood, and cannot but be 
underſtood to be ſo by all underſtandings, 
and by all capacities equally, from the 
higheſt to the meaneſt. When the ſcrip- 
ture mentions the everlaſting God, it is 
not the force of the word everlalting, but 
the application of it to the firlt cauſe and 
author of all things, that makes it denote 
a true and abſolute eternity: for when the 
ſame ſcripture mentions the everlaſting 
mountains, it is underſtood by all men 
both of the greateſt and of the ſmalleſt 
underſtandings, that it there ſignifies only 
ſuch a duration as is proper to the ſub- 
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ject of which it is ſpoken, Theſe things 


are, in their own nature, exceedingly evi- 


dent ; and yet where party, or intereſt, or 
controverſy is concerned, it is wonderful 
to what a degree men have ſometimes, 
even in ſo plain a caſe, impoſed upon the 
ignorant, and upon the learned too. I 
ſhall mention but one inſtance, and leave 
others to be judged of by the ſame pro- 
portion. In the queſtion about tranſub- 
ſtantiation, the writers of the church of 
Rome allege with great confidence, that 
the natural, the literal, the firſt and obvious 
ſenſe of the words, this is my body, is plain- 
ly in favour of their fide of the queſtion. 
And yet in reality, the very contrary to 
this is evidently true. For the natural, 
the literal, the firſt and obvious ſenſe of 
the phraſe, is not that which ariſes from 
the ſignification of the word body ingly, 
but that which ariſes from its natural ſig- 
nification in ſuch an expreſſion wherein 
commemorative bread is affirmed to be 
the body of him who is commemorated 
thereby. When a picture is ſpoken of as 
being the perſon it repreſents, the natu- 


ral, the literal, the firſt and obvious ſenſe- 


of the expreſſion, 1s not that it 1s really, 
but that it is repreſentatively, that perſon. 
When our Lord ſays, I am the true vine; 
the queſtion is not what the word vine 
naturally fignifies in other caſes, but what 
it there moſt naturally and obviouſly ſig- 
nifies, when a teacher calls himſelf a vine 
and his followers its branches. When wiſ- 
dom declares concerning herſelf (Ecc. 
xxiv. 21.). They that eat me, ſhall yet be 
bungry, and they that drink me, ſhall yet be 
thirſty ; the natural and obvious, nay, the 
literal ſignification of the whole ſentence, 
ariſes from what the terms, eat and drink, 
do then moſt naturally and obviouſly fig- 
nify, when a perſon is ſpeaking, not con- 
cerning food, but about imbibing and di- 
geſting a doctrine. But to return from 
this digreſſion. 

4. The next particular obſervable in 
the text is, the reaſon or motive annexed 
by the apoſtle in order to enforce his ex- 
hortation: For 1his, ſays he, ig well 
pleaſing unto the Lord. In his epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, as I before obſerved, after 
having laid down the ſame exhortation as 
in the text; inſtead of enforcing it, as 
he does here, with telling them chat 757 
is well phaſing unto the Lord; he cites the 
words of the commandment itſelf, Honour 


' thy father aud thy mother; and adds, by 


< 
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way of obſervation, that this 7s the firſt 
commandment with promiſe. (Chap. vi. 2.) 
The promiſe he means is, that thy days 
may be long, in the land which the Lord thy 
God hath given thee. By which promiſe, as 


delivered in the commandment to the 


Jews, God by a wiſe and ſuitable diſpo- 
ſition of things, very aptly annexed the 
bleſſing of long life to them that paid 
due regard to thoſe who were the means 
of giving them life. But then, even un- 
der the law, very certainly, though not 
{o explicitly as in the revelation of the 
goſpel, it is always to be underſtood, that 
in all promiſes of this nature, there was a 
further reference to a future and a better 
life. Thus in the 11th to the Hebrews, the 
apoltle aſſures, that Abraham underſtood 
the promiſed inheritance to be laid up 
for him in that heavenly city which has no 
foundations, whoſe builder and maker is God. 
Thus the prophetic tradition among the 


ancient Jews, that Jeruſalem ſhould be . 


built up with ſaphirs (Tobit, xii. 16.), is 
by St. John made the deſcription of that 
city of God, which cometh down from 
heaven. Thus our Saviour's promiſe, 
that the meek ſhall inherit the earth (Mat. 
v. 5.), may well have reference at leaſt, 
if it be not expreſsly applied by him in 
his firſt intention, to that cab heaven and 
new earth, wherein righteouſneſs is to duell 
for ever, Thus, to mention but one in- 
ſtance more, that expreſſion of Ezekiel 
(chap. xiii. .), they ſhall not be in the 
aſjembly of my people, neither ſhall they be 
written in the writing of the houſe of Iſrael, 
neither ſhall they enter into the land of 1/- 
rael; cannot be doubted but that it im- 
plicitly means the ſame thing as in the 
New Teſtament language, being not 
quritten in the beok of life. 

5, And laſtly, From the relative anti- 
theſis in the reſpective parts of the text; 
Children, obey your parents in all things 3 
and, Fathers, proweke not your children ta 
anger; it is obſervable, that as in nature, 
in the frame and conſtruction of this ma- 
terial fabric of the univerſe, all operations 
of the parts of matter are mutual upon 
each other for the ſupport and preſerva- 
tion of the whole ; ſo in morality and re- 
ligion, all duties are of reciprocal obliga- 
tion. Wherever the duty of the inferior 
15 mentioned, it is always to be under- 
ſtood that the duty of the ſuperior is pro- 
portzonably ſuppoſed. Parents are to 
{upport, and be gentle towards their 
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children; bringing them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. (Eph. vi. 4.) 
Maſters are to exact ſervice, not rigo- 
roully and cruelly, but with mildneſs, 
and according to the terms contracted for. 
Governors in the church are not to lord it 
over the heritage of God, nor to aſſume 
to themſelves dominion over the con- 
ſciences of men; but, as faith ful ſtewards 
of the m; ſteries of God, to aſſiſt men in 
underſtanding the will of God, and to ex- 
hort them continually to practiſe it in 
peace and love. Magiſtrates are to go- 
vern according to thoſe inſtructions of 
Job (chap. xxix. 14+), I put on righteouſ- 


neſs, and it cloathed me ; my judgment avas 


as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was 
a father to the poor; and the cauſe which 1 
knew not 1 ſearched out. Laſtly, princes, 
or ſupreme civil governors, are to uſe 

wer within the limits of law and reaſon : 
conſidering the admonition of the author 
of the Book of. Wiſdom (chap. vi. 2.), 
Give ear, you that rule the people, and that 
glory in the multitude of nations ; for power is 
given you of the Lord, and ſovereignty from 
the Higheſt, wwho ſoall try your works, and 
ſearch out your counſels : for he which is 
Lord over all ſhall fear no man's perſon, 
neither ſhal{ he fland in awve of any man's 
greatneſs : for he hath made the ſmall and 
great, and careth for all alike. 

II. Having thus at large conſidered the 
ſeveral diſtin& particulars contained in 
the text, I ſhall now briefly from the 
whole, deduce this general obſervation ; 
that the due performance of the relative 
duties of life 1s a principal means of ob- 
taining both the et of the preſent 
world, and the happineſs of that which is 
to come. As to the happineſs of the life 
to come, the promiſe of that being an- 
nexed to the obſervance of all God's 
commandments in general, needs not here 
be particularly enlarged upon: it is ſuf- 
ficiently implied in taeſe words of my 
text, this is well pleaſing unto the Lord. 
But what in this caſe is peculiarly remark- 
able, is, that the bleſſings and happineſs 
of the preſent life are not only by the 
promiſe of God annexed to, but even in 
the nature of things do eſſentially conſiſt 
in the due performance of theſe relative 
duties. As in the natural body the 
health and preſervation of the whole de- 
pends upon every part's performing its 
proper office; ſo in every political ſociety, 
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inferiors and ſuperiors in all the various 
ſtations of life depend mutually upon each 
other, and the welfare of the whole upon 
the duties ot both. Superiors, in the con- 
ſcientious performance of their duty, are 
the protectors and guardians of the rights 
and properties of thoſe below them : and 
inferiors, acting under a ſenſe of duty, 
moved by love and reaſon more than by 
compulſion and fear, are the moſt ſolid 
ſupport of the authority and peace and 
happineſs of thoſe above them. The cor- 
ruption and depravity of mankind make 
it neceſſary, by the intervention of human 
laws, to compel men in ſome meaſure to 
perform chefs reſpective duties; but a 
true ſenſe of religion, and of the reaſon- 
ableneſs and uſefuſneſs and eſſential obli- 
gation of the duties themſelves, would 
oblige them by a much ſtronger and 
ſecurer tie, to do all the ſame things 
freely and willingly, heartily and fincerely, 
in public and in private; which the belt 
and wiſeſt laws can but compel thoſe who 
want {ſuch a ſenſe of religion to do un- 
willingly, ſlightly, and ſuperſicially, in 
public appearance only, and in the fight 
of men, Religion therefore and true 
virtue, if they prevailed in the world, 
would obtain the ſame happy ends fully 
and effectually which the beſt and wiſeit 
laws can do but in part; and laws are 
made only to ſupply, in the beſt manner 
they can, the want of true religion and 
virtue among men. The law is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the lawleſs and 
diſobedient, for the ungodly and for finners, 
for the unholy and the prophane. (1 Tim. i. 
9.) Did men univerſally, from a ſenſe of 
the right and reaſon of the thing itſelf, 
live in an uniform and conſcientious per- 
formance of the relative duties of life, 
the prophecies of that great happineſs 
which under typical repreſentations is 
foretold as coming in the days of the 
Meflias, would be literally fulfilled (If. 
11. 4-) : They ſhall beat their ſwords into 
plough-fhares, and their ſpears into pruning- 
hooks ; nation ſhall not lift up fword againſt 
nation, neither all they learn war any 
more and (chap. Ix. 18.) Violence fball 
no more be heard in thy land, waſting nor 
agſtruction within thy borders; but thou 


| ſhalt call thy walls ſalvation, and thy gates 


praiſe : thy people alſo ſhall be all righteous, 
But however, even as things now arc, 
would ſuperiors in all times and places, 
who are the great example and direction 
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to the world, endeavour, each, in their 
reſpective ſtations, to make uſe of that 
power wherewith God has entruſted them, 
always to the protection and ſupport of 
right; the benefits which would thence 
accrue to mankind, even in this preſent 
imperfect and corrupt ſtate, would be in- 
conceivably great. (2 Sam. xxiii. 3.) He 
that ruleth over men muſt be juſt, ruling in 
the fear of God; and he all be as the light 
of the morning, when the ſun riſeth, even a 
morning without clouds; as the tender grafs 


Springing out of the earih, by clear ſhining 


after rain. And (Pſal. Ixxii. 4.) He ſhall 


judge the people according unto right, and 


defend the poor, and puniſh the wrong-doer, 
He ſhall come down like rain into @ fleece of 
«vool, even as the drops that water the earth : 
in his time fhall the righteous flouriſh, yea, 
and abundance of peace ſo long as the maon 
endureth, 
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SERMON XLIX. 
By BIs Hor PorTEvus. 


A ſerious and devout Obſervation of 
the Lord's Day enforced. 


DEUTERONOMY, v. 12. 


Keep the ſabbath-day, to ſanctify it, as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee. | 


1 appropriation of one day in ſeven 
to the purpoſes of religion, is a prac- 
tice peculiar to the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian 
revelations ; and it is a practice fo full 
of wiſdom, utility, and humanity, that it 
may well be produced as one argument, 


among many others ſtill more convincing, 


of their divine original. 

By comparing together the primary in- 
ſtitution of the ſabbath, as related in the 
book of Genefis, and the alterations it af- 
terwards received from our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, it is evident that the Chriſtian 
fabbath is to be conſidered under two diſ- 
tinct points of view. 

Firſt, As a day of reft from labour. 

Secondly, As a day ſet apart for the 
public worſhip of God. 

I. As a day of reſt from labour. 

This reſt was, by the Moſaic law, fo 
rigorouſly exacted, that the violation of it 
was prohibited under no lefs a penalty than 
that of death. (Exod. xxxv. 2.) Our di- 
vine Maſter, in this, as well as in many 
other inſtances, greatly ſoſtened the ſeve- 
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rity of that law. But yet it was plainly 
his intention, that there ſhould be a gene- 
ral ceſſation of labour on this day. The 
original reaſon for this part of the inſtitu- 
tion ſtill ſubſiſted in his days, and muſt 
ſubſiſt till the end of time; namely, that 
it might be a ſtanding memorial of the 
great work of creation, from which the 
Almighty Author of it reſted, or ceaſed, 
on the ſeventh day, and therefore he bleſſed 
and ſanctified that day for ever. To this 
Chriſt himſelf added another reaſon of a 
ſimilar nature; having on the following 
day reſted from the great work of redemp- 
tion, which he completed by riſing from 
the dead. Our abſtinence, therefore, from 
the ordinary occupations of life on the 
Lord's day, is a tacit kind of acknowledg. 
ment that we were created by God, and 
redeemed by Chriſt, and that we are duly 
ſenſible of the dutics reſulting from thole 
relations. It appears, moreover, that 
our Lord himſelf very religiouſly obſerved 
the reſt of the ſabbath ; which he no other- 
wiſe interrupted than by miracles of mercy 
and compaſſion. Aud we may moſt cer- 
tainly conclude, that the very ſame bene- 
volence of diſpoſition which dictated theſe 
humane exceptions, would prompt him 
alſo to improve and enforce, both by his 
doctrine and example, the general rule of 
reſting on the ſeventh dan: for never 
was there any injunction fo replete with 
kindnefs and compaſſion to the whole hu- 
man race, eſpecially to the loweſt and moſt 
wretched part of it, as this, 'There can- 
not be a more pleaſing or a more conſola- 
tory idea preſented to the human mind, 
than that of one univerſal pauſe of labour 
throughout the whole chriſtian world at 
the ſame moment of time; diffuſing reſt, 
comfort, and peace, through a large part 
of the habitable globe, and affording cafe 
and refreſhment, not only to the loweſt 
part of our own ſpecies, but to their fel- 
low-labourers in the brute creation. Even 
theſe are enabled to join in this ſilent act 
of adoration, this mute kind of homage 
to the great Lord of all; and although 
they are incapable of any ſentiments of 
religion, yet by this means they become 
ſharers in the bleſſings of it. Every man 


of the leaſt ſenſibility muſt ſee, muſt feel 

the beauty and utility of ſuch an inſtitution 

as this; and muſt ſee, at the ſame time, 

the cruelty of invading this moſt valuable 

privilege of the inferior claſs of mankind, 

and breaking in upon that ſacred 1 
| whic 
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Fhich God himſelf has, in pity to their 


ſufferings, given to thoſe that ſtand moſt 
in need of it. It was a point in which it 
highly became the majeſty and the goodneſs 
of Heaven itſelf to interpoſe. And happy 
was it for the world that it did ſo, For 
had man, unfeeling man, been left to him- 
ſelf, with no other ſpur'to compaſſion than 
natural inſtinct, or unaſſiſted reaſon, there 
is but too much ground to apprehend he 
would have been deaf to the cries of his 
labouring brethren, would have haraſſed 
and worn them out with inceſſant toil, and 
when they implored, by looks and ſigus 
of diſtreſs, ſome little intermiſſion, would 
perhaps have anſwered them in the lan- 
guage of Pharaoh's taſc-maſters, Ye are 
idle, ye are idle. There ſball not ought of 


your daily taſtes be diminijhed ; let more work 


be laid upon them, that they may labour there- 
in. (Exod. v. 9. 11. 17.) f 

That this is no uncandid repreſentation 
of the natural hardneſs of the human heart, 
till it is ſubdued and ſoftened by the in- 
fluences of divine grace, we have but too 
many unanſwerable proofs, in the ſavage 
treatment which the ſlaves of the ancients, 
even of the moſt civilized and poliſhed an- 
cients, met with from their unrelenting 
maſters. To them, alas! there was no 
ſabbath, no ſeventh day of reſt! The 
whole week, the whole year, was, in ge- 
neral, with but few exceptions, one uninter- 
rupted round of labour, tyranny, and op- 
preſſion. 

To theſe inhumanities the merciful tem- 
per of our religion has in a great meaſure 
put an end; but there are others, ariſing 
from the moſt ſhameful intruſions on the 
ſacred leiſure of the ſabbath, which it has 
not yet been able to overcome. Look into 
the ſtreets of this great metropolis on the 
Lord's day, and ſee whether they convey 
the 1dea of a day of reſt. Do not our 
ſervants and our cattle ſeem to be almoſt 
as fully occupied on that day as on any 
other? And, as if this was not a ſufficient 
infringement of their rights, we contrive, 
by needleſs entertainments at home, and 
by needleſs journies abroad, which are 
often by choice and inclination reſerved 
for this very day, to take up all the little 
remaining part of their leiſure time. A 
ſabbath-day's journey was, among the 
Jews, a proverbial expreſſion for a very 
ſhort one. Among us 1t can have no ſuch 
meaning affixed to it. That day ſeems 
to be conſidered by too many as ſet apart, 
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by divine and human authority, for the 
purpoſe, not of reſt, but of its direct op- 
pofite, the labour of travelling; thus 
adding one day more of torment to thoſe 
generous bur wretched animals whoſe ſer- 
vices they hire; and who, being gene- 
rally ſtrained beyond their ſtrength the 
other ſix days of the week, have, of all 
creatures under heaven, the beſt and moſt 
equitable claim to ſuſpenſion of labour on 
the ſeventh. Conſiderations ſuch as theſe 
may perhaps appear to ſome below the 
dignity of this place, and the ſolemnity 
of a chriſtian aſſembly : but benevolence, 
even to the brute creation, is, in its de- 
gree, a duty no leſs than to our own 
ipecies; and it is mentioned by Solomon 
as a ſtriking feature in the character of a 
righteous man, that he is merciful even ts 
his beaſt, He, without whoſe permiſſion 
not a jþarrow falls to the ground, and who 


feedeth the young rawvens that call upon Him, 


will not ſuffer even the meaneſt work of 
his hands to be treated cruelly with impu- 
nity. He 1s the common Father of the 
whole creation, He takes every part of 
it under his protection. He has, in va- 
rious paſſages of ſcripture, expreſſed his 
concern even for irrational creatures, and 
bas declared more eſpecially, in the molt 
explicit terms, that the reſt of the ſabbath 
was meant for our cattle and our ſervants 
as well as for ourſelves. 

II. But ceſſation from labour is not the 
only duty of the Lord's day. Although 
it is to be a day of reſt, yet it is not to be, 
what too many ſeem willing to make it. 
a day of indolence and inaQtivitv. There 
are employments marked out for it of a 
very important nature; and of theſe the 
firſt and moſt s ſſential is, the public wor- 
ſhip of God. 

It is evident, both from reaſon and 
ſcripture, that public worſhip 1s a moſt 
uſeful and indiſpenſable duty. It is equally 
evident, that if this duty 1s to be per- 
formed, ſome fixed and ſtated time for 
performing it is ablolately neceſſary ; for 
without this it is impoſſible that any num- 
ber of perſons can ever be collected toge- 
ther in one place. Now one day in ſeven 
ſeems to be as proper and convenient a 
portion of our time to be allotted to this 
uſe as any other that can be named. The 
returns of it are frequent enough to keep 
alive the ſenſe of religion in our hearts, 
and diſtant enough to leave a very ſuffi- 
cient interval for our worldly concerns. 
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If then this time was fixed only by the 


laws, or even by the cuſtoms of our coun- 
try, it would be our duty and our wiſdom 


to comply with it. Conſidering it merely 
as an ancient uſage, yet if antiquity can 
render an uſage venerable, this muſt be 
of all others the molt vencrable ; for it is 


coeval with the world itſelf. But it had 


moreover, as we have ſeen, the ſanction 
of a divine command, From the very 
beginning of time God bleſſed and ſancti- 
fied the ſeventh day to the purpoſes of 
religion. (Gen. ii. 3.) That injunction 
was again repeated to the Jews in the moſt 
ſolemn manner at the promulgation of their 
law from mount Sinai (Exod. xx. 8, 9, 
10, 11.), and once more urged upon them 
by Moſes in the words of the text, Keep 
the ſabbath-day, to ſanctiſy it, as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee. 

After our Lord's reſurrection, the firſt 
day of the week was, in memory of that 
great event, ſubſtituted in the room of the 
ſeventh, and from that time to the preſent, 
that is, for almoſt eighteen hundred years, 
it has been conſtantly ſet apart for the 
public worſhip of God by the whole chriſ- 
tian world: and, whatever difference of 
opinion there may have been in other re- 
ſpects, in this all parties, ſects, and de- 
nominations of chriſtians have umverſally 
and invariably agreed. By theſe means 
it comes to paſs, that on this day many 
millions of people, in almoſt every region 
of the earth, are at one and the ſame time 
engaged in proſtrating themſelves before 
the throne of grace, and offering up their 
ſacrifice ot prayer, praiſe, and thankſgiving 
to the common Lord of all, in whom they 
live, and move, and have their being. 

There is in this view of the Lord's day 
ſomething ſo wonderfully awful and mag- 
nificent, that one would think it almoſt 
impoſlible for any man to reſiſt the incli- 
pation he muſt find in himſelf to join in 
this general aſſembly of the human. race, 
to go with the multitude, as the pſalmiſt 
expreſles it, into the houfe of God, and to 
take a part in a ſolemnity ſo ſtriking to 
the imagination, ſo ſuitable to the Majeſty 
of heaven, ſo adapted to the wants, the 
neceſſities, the infirmities, the obligations, 
and the duties of a created and a depend- 
ent being. 

'That they who avow an open contempt 


of all religion, and profeſs to live without 


God in the world, without any belief of 
his exiſtence, or at leaſt of his providential 
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ſaperintendance ; that theſe, I ſay, ſhould 
think it a very needleſs waſte of time to 
attend divine ſervice, can be no wonder - 
but that any perſon, who calls himſelf a 
diſciple of Chriſt, or even a believer in 
one Supreme Being, ſhould either total! 

neglect, or but rarely frequent, the pub. 
lic worſhip of God on that only day which 
laws both human and divine have appro. 
priated to it, is an inſtance of contempt 
for the molt ſacred and moſt uſeful inftity- 
tions which one ſhould hardly be diſpoſed 
to credit, if conſtant and melancholy ex- 
perience did not too clearly prove the 
reality of the fact. We ſee continually 
that the moſt trivial pretences of weather, 
of indiſpofition, of buſineſs, of company, 
pretences which would not be ſuffered to 
interfere one moment with any favourite 
purſuit or amuſement, are thought rea- 
ſons of ſufficient weight to juſtify us in 
ſlighting the expreſs commands, and deſert- 
ing the ſervice of our Maker and our Re- 
deemer. And it is greatly to be lamented, 
that theſe neglects have generally been 
obſerved to be moſt prevalent among thoſe 
whoſe education and rank in life ſhould 
have furniſhed them with the beſt princi- 
ples, and the completeſt knowledge of 


their duty; whoſe example is moſt open 


to obſervation, and has the greateſt in- 
fluence on public manners ; whoſe large 
proportion of worldly bleſſings demands a 
more than ordinary warmth of gratitude 
to Heaven; and whoſe ſituation expoſes 


them to ſuch a variety of trying circum- 


ſtances, as require a more than ordinary 
ſhare of divine aſſiſtance. 

But ſuppoſing our attendance on the 
houſe of God to be ſuch as it ought, there 
ſtill remains a queſtion of no ſmall impor- 
tance: How are we to employ the remain- 
ing part of the Lord's day? Are we to 
dedicate it altogether to private devotion 
and religious meditation, to ſeclude our- 
ſelves from all ſociety, and to aſſume an 


affected gloom of countenance and ſeverity 


of deportment ? or, may we freely give 
the reins to our inclination for pleaſure, 
and indulge ourſelves without reſerve in 
all the uſual gaieties and amuſements of the 
other ſix days in the week ? Both theſe 
extremes may be ſeen among different de- 
nominations of chriſtians in foreign king- 
doms; and they have each, at different 
periods, been adopted in this. At the 
beginning of the laſt cenfury, a book of 
ſports and paſtimes for Sundays wo * 
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forth, and recommended to the good people 
of this land by a prince, (James the Firft,) 
who has been ſometimes celebrated for 
his wiſdom, but who in this inſtance cer- 
tainly was not wiſe, It gave great, and, 
it muſt be owned, juſt offence to the riſing 
ſe& of puritans ; who, in the next reign, 
thinking it impoſſible to recede too much 
from the former profanations of the Lord's 
day, ran with too much vehemence into 
the oppoſite extreme, and converted the 
moſt joy ful of all feſtivals into a day of 
filent, ſullen, auſtere, reſerve, and a ri- 

orous abſtinence from every thing that 
had the ſmalleſt tincture of good-humour. 
When all theſe extravagancies had ſub- 
ſided, and the conſtitution, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, recovered its ancient form, 
the church of England, with that w iſdom 
and moderation which have generally go- 
verned its deciſions, took a middle courſe 
with reſpect to the obſervation of Sunday. 
In conformity to ancient ſtatutes and 
uſages, it diſcouraged all public ſpectacles 
and diverſions, but allowed the more ra- 
tional pleaſures of ſociety, and the cheer- 
fulneſs of friendly intercourſe and conver- 
ſation 3 thus drawing the line, with a diſ- 
creet and a ſkilful hand, between the two 
oppoſite extremes of phariſaical preciſe- 
neſs, and ſecular diſſipation. This pru- 
dent medium has now for many years been 
| preſerved among us; but how much longer 
it will be preſerved, ſeems at preſent no 
eaſy matter to ſay. The licence of the 
times, however daring in other reſpects, 
had hitherto ſpared the day conſecrated to 
our Maker. But it has now carried its out- 
rages even into that once awful ſanctuary. 
In the very midſt of all our apa, Inj and 
diſtreſſes, when it did not ſeem to be quite 
the time for ſetting Heaven at defiance, 
new invaſions of the ſabbath have ſprung 
up with ſurpriſing effrontery; and we are 
rapidly departing from that ſimplicity, 
ſobriety, and purity, in which this holy 
feſtival has been delivered down to us by 
our anceſtors. Various places of amuſe- 
ment for the Sanday evening, unknown 
to former ages, unknown, | believe, to 
any other chriſtian country, have been 
openly announced, and, to the diſgrace 
of our religion and our laws, have been 
as openly frequented *. 


Since this was written, the wiſdom of the legiſ- 
lature has, by an expreſs act of Parliament, effec- 
tually ſuppreſſed theſe nuiſances. 
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But how can we wonder at theſe Peg 
extravagancies in the lower claſſes of the 
people, when they only improve a little 
on the liberties taken by too many of their 
ſuperiors? If they ſee magnificent gaming- 
houſes erected, and publicly reſorted to 
on the Lord's day; if they ſee that per- 
nicious amuſement admitted on the ſame 
day even into private families; if they ſee 
numerous and ſplendid aſſemblies diſturb- 
ing the repoſe, and violating the ſanctity 
of the Sunday evening; what do we think 
muſt be the conſequence ? Is it not appa- 
rent that they will learn from their betters 
the fatal leſſon of inſulting the moſt vene- 
rable cuſtoms of their country, and the 
moſt ſacred ordinances of Heaven? that 
they will ſoon even excel their maſters, 
and carry their contempt of decency far 
beyond the original examples of it, which 
made the firſt impreſſion on their minds? 
But apart from theſe conſequences, 
which are already but too viſible, it be- 
hoves every man who indulges himſelf in 
any unwarrantable freedoms on the Lord's 
day, to conſider very ſeriouſly, what ſpirit 
he is of, and what the turn of mind muſt 
be from whence ſuch conduct ſprings. If, 
after having ſpent ſix days out of ſeven in 
a conſtant round of amuſements, he eannot 
exiſt without them even on the ſeventh, it is 
high time for him to look to his own heart, 
to check his greedy appetite for pleaſure, 
and to put himſelf, without delay, under 
the direction of higher and better princi- 
ples. If we cannot give up theſe follies 
one day in the week, how ſhall we bring 
ourſelves to part with them, as at laſt we 
muſt, for ever? Would it not be infinitely 
more wife and prudent to diſentangle our- 
ſelves from them by degrees, and to try 
whether it is not poſſible to acquire a reliſh 
for worthier enjoyments ? To aſſiſt us in 
this moſt uſeful work, and to put this 
world, and all its frivolous purſuits, for a 
few moments out of our thoughts, was 
one great purpoſe of the chriſtian ſabbath z 
and 1t is a purpoſe for which we of the 
preſent times ought to be peculiarly thank- 
ful: for a day of reſt from diverſions is 
now become as neceſſary to one part of 
the world, as a day of reft from labour is 
to the other. Let us then give ourſelves 
a little reſpite, a little refreſhment from 
the fatigue of pleaſure. Let us not ſuffer 
diverſions of any kind, much leſs of a ſuſ- 
picious and a dangerous kind, to intrude 


on that ſmall portion of time which God 


has 
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of it is barely ſufficient for the important 
uſes to which it is deſtined, and to defraud 
our Maker of any conſiderable part of it 
is a ſpecies of ſacrilege. 

But how then (you will ſay) ſhall we 
fill up all thoſe dull tedious hours that 
are not ſpent in the public ſervice of the 
church? How ſhall we prevent that almoſt 
irreſiſtible languor and heavineſs which 
are ſo apt to take poſſeſſion of our minds, 
for want of our uſual diverſions and occu- 
pations on this day ? 

Surely it can require no great ſtretch 
of invention or ingenuity to find out means 
of employing our vacant time, both inno- 
cently and agreeably. Beſides the ſociety 
and converſation of our friends, from which 
we are by no means precluded, might we 
not for a few hours find amuſement in 
contemplating the wiſdom, the power, the 
goodneſs of God in the works of his crea- 
tion? And might we not draw entertain- 
ment, as well as improvement, from ſome 
of the ſublimer parts of that ſacred volume 
which contains the words of eternal life, 
and with which therefore it ſurely con- 
cerns us to have ſome little acquaintance ? 

Or, if more active recreations are re- 
quired, what think you of that which you 
may make as active as you pleaſe, and 
which was in fact the ſupreme delight of 
our divine Maſter, the recreation of doin 

ood? If, for inſtance, it be at all — 5 
as (and when was it ever more neceſ- 
ſary?) to inſtil into the minds of your 
children ſound principles of virtue and re- 
kgion; if you have avy plans of benevo- 
lence to form, any acts of kindneſs or 
compaſſion to execute; if you have com- 
mitted injuries which ought to be repaired; 
if you have received injuries which ought 
to be forgiven ; if friends or relations are 
at variance, whom by a ſeaſonable-inter- 
poſition it would be eaſy to reconcile ; if 
thoſe you moſt eſteem and love ſtand in 
need of advice, of reproof, of aſſiſtance, 
of ſupport; if any occaſions, in ſhort, pre- 
ſent themſelves of convincing the unbe- 
liever, of reclaiming the ſinner, of ſavi 
the unexperienced, of inſtructing the ig- 
norant, of encouraging the penitent, of 
ſoothing the afflicted, of protecting the 
oppreſſed ; how can you more profitably, 
or more delightfully, employ your Sunday 
leiſure, than in the performance of ſuch 
duties as theſe; in demonſtrating your 


piety and gratitude to God, by diffuſing 
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has appropriated to himſelf. The whole 
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joy and comfort to every part you can 
reach of that creation, which was the work 
of his hands, and from which he reſted 
on the ſeventh day ? 

Occupations like theſe are in their own 
nature cheerful and enlivening, infinitely 
more ſo than that moſt gloomy of al! 
amuſements, which is too often ſubſtituted 
in their room. They are ſuited to the cha- 
r.iCcter of the day. They partake in ſome 
meaſure of its ſanity. They are (as all 
the amuſements of ſuch a day ought to be) 
refined, intellectual, ſpiritual. They fill 
up, with propriety and conſiſtency, the 
intervals of divine worſhip, and, in concur- 
rence with that, will help to draw off our 
attention a little from the objects that per- 
petually ſurround us, to wean us gradually 
and gently from a ſcene which we muſt 
ſome time or other quit, to raiſe our 
thoughts to higher and nobler contempla- 
tions, to fix our affeftions on things above, 
and thus qualify us for entering into that 
heavenly ſabbath, that everlaſting reſt, 
of which the chriſtian ſabbath is in ſome 
degree an emblem, and for which it was 
meant to prepare and ſanctify our ſouls. 


SERMON L. 


An immoderate Love of Diverſions 


inconſiſtent with the Duties of a 
Chriſtian. 


2 TI M. iii. 4. 
Lovers of pleaſures more than lovers of God. 

1 what period of time, and to what 
particular perſons, the ſacred writer 
here alludes, it is neither eaſy nor ma- 
terial to determine. But there is a queſ- 
tion which it is very material, and I doubt 
but too eaſy, for moſt of us to anſwer ; 
whether the deſcription in the text may 
not be juſtly applied to ourſelves? In 
whatever ſenſe we take the word pleaſures, 
whether as denoting thoſe which are in 
themſelves criminal, or thoſe which only 
become ſo by exceſs and abuſe; it is ſurely 
doing us no injury to ſay, that we love 
them more than God. At preſent I ſhall 
confine myſelf to that ſort of pleaſures 
which are uſually ſtyled innocent; and in 
a certain degree, and under proper reſtric- 
tions, undoubtedly are ſo; I mean the 
gaieties and amuſements of life. If we 
are not lovers of theſe pleaſures more than 
lovers 
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lovers of God, if our piety is greater than 

our diſſipation, it muſt be great indeed. 

If we ſerved our Maker with half that 

zeal, half that alacrity and perſeverance, 

with which we purſue our amuſements, 

we ſhould be the molt pious nation this 

day upon earth. But how far this 1s from 

being the caſe, at leaſt with reſpect to a 
large proportion of almoſt every rank of 
men amongſt us, is but too apparent. It 
is not the living God, it is pleaſure that 
they worſhip. To this they are idolaters; 
to this they facrifice their time, their ta- 
lents, their fortunes, their health, and too 
often their innocence and peace of mind. 
In their haſte to enjoy this life, they for- 
get that there is another; they live (as the 
apoſtle expreſſes it) without God in the 
aworld (Eph. ii. 12.), and their endleſs 
engagements not only exclude all love, 
but all thought of him. However care- 
fully right principles of religion may have 
been originally planted in their breaſts, 
they have no room to grow up. 'They 
are choked with the pleaſures of this 
world, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
Invention ſeems to have been tortured to 
find out new ways of conſuming time, and 
of being uſeleſsly employed. And there 


has appeared ſo wonderful an ingenuity in! 


this reſpect, that it ſeems almoſt impoſſible 
for the wit of man to invent, or the life 
of man to admit, any further additions to 
this kind of luxury. There are thouſands, 
even of thoſe who would take it very ill 
to be called vicious, who yet from the 
time of their riſing in the morning to the 


time of their going to reſt at night, never 


once beſtow a ſingle thought upon eter- 
nity; nor while they riot in the bleſſings 
of Providence, vouchſafe to caſt one devout 
look up to the gracious Author of them, 
in whom they live, and move, and have 
their being. (Acts, xvii. 28.) 

Many, I know, would perſuade them- 
ſelves and others, that there can be no 
harm where there is no actual vice; and 
that, provided they ſtep not over the 
bounds of virtue, they cannot be guilty 
of an exceſs in pleaſure, 

But is it true, in the firſt place, that 
the man of gaiety never does ſtep over the 
bounds of virtne? Are all thoſe things 
which go under the name of amuſements 
as perfectly innocent as they are generally 
repreſented to be? Is there not one diver- 
ſion at leaſt (as it called), and one ſo pre- 
dominant in the higher ranks of life, that 
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it has ſwallowed up almoſt every other, 
which is big with the moſt fatal miſchief ? 
A diverſion, which, far different from the 
common run of amuſements, hasno founda- 
tion in our natural appetites; no charms 
to captivate the fancy or the underſtand- 
ing; nothing to make glad the heart of 
man, to give him a cheerful countenance, 
and refreth him after the cares and fatigues 
of duty; but runs counter to reaſon, ſenſe, 
and nature; defeats all the purpoſes of 
amuſement; ſinks the ſpirits inſtead of 
raiſing them; ſours the temper inſtead of 
improving it; and, when it is carried to 
its utmolt lengths, takes ſuch entire and 
abſolute poſſeilion of the ſoul, as to ſhut 
out every other concern both for God and 
man; extinguiſhes every generous ſenti- 
ment; excites the moſt malignant paſſions; 
provokes to the moſt profane expreſſions; 
brings diſtreſs, ſometimes ruin, upon its 
wretched votaries, their families, friends, 
and dependents; tempts them to uſe unfair, 
or mean, or oppreſſive methods of retriev- 
ing their affairs; and ſometimes to con- 
clude the diſmal ſcene by the laſt fatal act 
of deſperation. I do not ſay that gaming 
always produces theſe effects; or that it 
is to all perſons, in all circumſtances, and 
in all its various degrees, equally perni- 
cious and unlawful ; but it has always a 
natural tendency to theſe effects, it always 
expoſes ourſelves and others to great dan- 
er, and can never be ranked among our 
innocent amuſements. Vet as ſuch it is 
every day more and more purſued; nay, 
has even appropriated to itſelf the name 
of play; for what reaſon I know not, un- 
leſs to play with our lives and fortunes, 
with happineſs temporal and eternal, be the 
moſt delectable of all human enjoyments, 
But putting this ſtrange unaccountable 
paſſion out of the queſtion, do not even 
our moſt allowable diverſions ſometimes 
end in fin, though they may rot begin 
with it? Does not an immoderate fondneſs 
for theſe trivial things inſenſibly weaken 


and corrupt our hearts, and lead us oy | 


imperceptible ſteps to a temper of mind, 
and a courſe of action, eſſentially wrong? 
The fact is, a ſtate of neutrality in reli- 
gion, an inſipid mediocrity between vice 
and virtue, though it is what many would 
be glad to take up with, is an imaginary 
ſtate; at leaſt, is very ſeldom, if ever, to 
be found in a life of gaiety and diſſipation. 
The man who is conſtanly . in the 
amuſements, can ſcarce ever eſcape the 
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pollutions of the world. In his eager pur- reception that is likely to meet with, you 


ſuits of pleaſure, he will be ſometimes apt 
to overſhoot the mark, and to go further 
than he ought, perhaps than he intended. 
Even they who are moſt in earneſt about 
their future welfare; who have taken care 
to fortify their minds with the firmeſt 
principles of religion; who conſtantly en- 


may judge from the anſwer given to the 
unprofitable ſervant, who produced his 
talent wrapt up in a napkin, undiminiſhed 
indeed, but unimproved : O thou awicked 


Jervant, wherefore gawveſt thou not my money 


into the bank, that at my coming 1 micht 
have required mine caun with uſury ? (Luke, 


deavour to keep alive their hopes and fears ix. 23.) It is net enough merely io ab- 
of futurity ; to guard with the utmoſt vi- itain from groſs crimes ; it is not enough 
gilance every avenue of the mind, and ſe- to enjoy yourſelves in an indolent harmlęſs 
cure all the {ues of life (Proverbs, iv. 23.) ; | tranquillity ; to divide matters ſo nicely 
even theſe, I ſay, are ſometimes unable, as to avoid equally the inconveniencies of 
with all their caution and circumipection, vice, and the fatigues of virtue; to praiſe 
to prevent ſurpriſe ; with all their ſtrength religion in words, to love it perhaps in 
and reſolution to withſtand the violence ſpeculation, but to leave the trouble of 


of headftrong paſſions and defires, which 
often burſt through all reſtraints, and beat 
down all the barriers that reaſon and reli- 
gion had been a long time raiſing up 
againſt them. What then mult be the 
caſe when all the impreſſions of religion 
are, by the continual attrition of diverſions, 
worn out and effaced; when the mind is 
ftript of all prudential caution ; no guard 
left upon the imagination ; no check upon 
the paſſions; the natural ſpring and vigour 
of the ſoul impaired, and no ſupernatural 
aid to ſtrengthen and ſupport it? What 
elſe can be expected, but that we ſhould 
fall an eaſy prey to the weakeſt invader, 
and yield ourſelves up to the ſlighteſt 
temptation ? When the unclean ſpirit cometh, 
he finds every thing within prepared for his 


reception, empty, ſwept, and garniſhed; 9 


practiuing it to others. This languor and 
inactivity is a kind of lethargy in the ſoul, 
which renders it utterly inſenſible to the 
life and ſpirit of religion. Indifference 
in any good cauſe is blamable. In reli- 
gion, in the chriſtian religion, it is inſup- 
portable. It does violence to the firſt and 
fundamental principle of that religion: 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy faul, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy ftrength. (Mark, 
X11. 30.) Go now and let your whole heart, 
and ſoul, and mind, and ſtrength, be en- 
gaged in purſuing your amuſements, and 
promoting your pleaſures, and then lay 
Claim to the rewards of chriſtianity. 
Happy will it be for you, if you can 
eſcape its puniſhments. The goſpel, I 
am ſure, gives you no grounds to ſup- 


he taketh with him ſeven other ſpirits more\ pole that you ſhall. Though you bear no 


wicked than himſelf; and they enter in, and \ evil fruit, yet if you bear no good, you are 
davuell there, and the laſt ſtate of that man is involved in the ſentence of the fig-tree, 
worſe than the firſt (Matth. x11. 44, 45.) Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground? 


he begins in gaiety and ends in vice. 

Let us, however, take this queſtion up 
on the moſt favourable grounds : let us 
allow it poſſible for you to run round for 
ever in the circle of gaiety, without ever 
once ſtriking into the paths of vice: Is 
this, do you think, ſufficient for ſalvation ? 
If your amuſements as effectually choke 
the good ſeed as the rankelt weeds of vice, 
can you with any propriety call them in- 
nocent ? Do you imagine that God, who 
is a jealous God (Exod. xx. 5.), will bear 
to be ſupplanted in your affections by every 


trifle; or that he will be content with your 


not taking up arms againſt him, though 
ou do him not one ſingle piece of accep- 
table ſervice ? The utmoſt you can plead, 


is a kind of negative merit, the merit of 


doing neither good nor harm; and what 


(Luke, xiii. 7.) To do nothing is in 
many caſes to do a poſitive wrong, and 
as ſuch requires a poſitive puniſhment. 
To ſtand neuter in dangerous commotions 
of the ſtate, the great Athenian lawgiver 
declared to be a crime againſt the ſtate; 
and in like manner the great chriſtian 
lawgiver declares ; he that is not avith me, 
is againſt me; and be that gathereth not with 
me, ſcattereth abroad. (Matth. xii. 30.) 

_ Chriſtianity is throughout an active re- 
ligion; it conſiſts not only in ab/aining 

rom ail appearance of evil (1 Theſſ. v. 
22.) ; but in being ready to every good 
ar (Tit. iii. 1.) ; and if we ſtop ſhort 
at the firſt, we leave the better half of 
our buſineſs undone. Chriſt himſelf avert 


about continually doing good (Acts, x. 
38.) ; and he has preſcribed a variety of 
politive 
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poſitive: and practical duties to his diſ- 
ciples, as the condition of their ſalvation ; 
and prefled the performance of theſe du- 
ties upon them with an earneſtneſs and a 
force of expreſſion that may well alarm 
the thoughtleſs and the gay, and make 
them refleR on the extreme danger of 
their ſituation. With regard to God, we 
are commanded to believe in him, to feat 
him, to love him, to worſhip bim, to give 
him thanks always, to pray without ceaſing, 
and watch thereunto with all perſeverance. 
With regard to our neighbour, we are 7 
do good unto all men, to be rich in good 
avorks, to be kind and tender-hearted, to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to remember 


them that are in bonds, to miniſter to the fich,. 


to wifit the fatherleſs and widows in their 
aſliction. With regard to ourſelves, we 
are enjoined to be temperate in all things, 
to heep under our bodies, and bring them 
into ſubjection, to ſet our affetions on things 
above, to watch and pray leſt we enter into 
temptation, to work out our ſalvation with 
fear and trembling, to uſe all diligence to 
make our calling and elefion ſure. Such 
and ſo various are the duties preſſed upon 
us in every page of the ſcriptures. And 
is this now a religion to be trifled with? 
Is it not enough to employ every moment 
we can ſpare from the indiſpenſable du- 


ties of our ſtation, and the neceſſary re- 


freſhments of nature; and how then can 
it be conſiſtent with that inceſſant hurry 
and diſſipation, which, intent only on pro- 
viding a ſucceſſion of worthleſs amuſe- 
ments and ignoble gratifications, over- 
looks every obligation of a man and a 
chriſtian ; and ſuppoſes that the whole 
buſineſs of life is not to employ time uſe- 
fully, but to conſume it inſigniſicantly? 
Can theſe men ſeriouſly imagine that they 
are all this time working out their ſalva- 
tion; that they are preſſing forwards to- 
wards the mark for the prize of their high 
calling (Phil. iii. 14.); that they are every 
day drawing nearer and nearer to immor- 
tal happineſs; and that they ſhall ſhare the 
crown of glory with them who hawve borne 
the burthen and heat of the day ? (Matth. 
xx. 12.) Is eternal life ſo very ſmall an 
object, ſo extremely cheap a purchaſe, as 
to require not the leaſt pains to obtain it:? 
Or is the ſituation of the rich man repre- 
ſented in ſcripture to be ſo perfectly ſafe 
and ſecure, that, while the reſt of man- 
k nd are enduring afflictions, ſtraggling 
wit viſliculties, 8 their paſſions, 
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and working out their rr pate, wwith fear . 
and trembling ; he, and he only, may ne- 
ou all theſe precautions, may give up 
1s whole time and thoughts to dreſs, and 
magnificence, and diverſion, and good 
cheer; may center his whole care in his 
own dear perſon, and make it his ſole 
ſtudy to gratify every wiſh of his heart; 
may leave his ſalvation to take care of it- 
ſelf, and, as if he had obtained a promiſe 
of heaven in reverſion, think of nothing 
but preſent felicity, and ſay within him 


ſelf, Soul, thou haſt much goods laid up for. 


many years, tate thine eaſe, eat, drink, and 
be merry? (Luke, xii. 19.) Be not de- 
ceived : this is not virtue ; this is not re- 
ligion; this is not chriſtianity. It is, on 
the contrary, that very temper of mind, 
that indolent, ſoft, luxurious dream of 
the ſoul, for which the rich man in the 
goſpel was condemned to lift up his eyes in 
torments (Luke, xvi. 23.) ; and let thoſe 
who dread his puniſhment, be warned by 
his example. | | 
It is then a fatal miſtake to ſuppoſe, that 
a life of continual gaiety and diſſipation, 


becauſe it is not marked with any noto- 


rious crimes, becauſe it does not ſhock 
our conſciences with palpable guilt, is 
therefore perfectly innocent. You have 
by this time ſeen, I hope, that it is far 
from being ſo. You have ſeen that it 
naturally leads to, and frequently termi- 
nates in, actual vice; that at the leaſt it 
ſo totally unmans and enfeebles the ſoul, 
as to render it unfit for the reception of 
religious truths, incapable of exerting its 
nobler powers, unable to ſtrugple through 
the common difficulties, os on the 
common afflitions, of life; and leaves 
neither time, nor inclination, nor ability, 
to perform the moſt important duties of a 
man, a ſocial being, and a chriſtian. 

The truth is, although diverſions may 
ſerve very well to quicken a palled appe- 
tire, they are much too poignant and 
high-ſeafoned to be the conſtant food and 
nourilhment of the ſoul. They not only 
deitroy our reliſh for the more plain and 
ſimple fare of ſobriety and virtue, but 
lay a foundation for the worſt diſeaſes ; 
and though they do not ſo inſtantly kill as 
the deadly poiſon of vice, yet with a gra- 
dual and a fatal certainty, they under- 
mine the vital parts, and fap the conſtitu- 
tion. | 

Beware then of an error, which is the 
more dangerous, becauſe it is not always 

| perceived, 


396. 
perceived, or at leaſt acknowledged, to 
de an error. And ſuch of you, more 
eſpecially as are juſt ſettirſg out in life, 
full of thoſe high tpirits and gay imagina- 
tions which youth, and rank, nl afſtuence, 
naturally inſpire; beware of giving way 
to that feveriſh thirſt of pleaſure, to that 
frivolous turn of mind and levity of con- 
duct, which will render all your great ad- 
vantages uſeleſs, and totally defeat every 
grand purpoſe of your creation. Do not 
imagine that you were born to pleaſe 
yourſelves only. Do not entertain that 
falſe, that deſtructive notion, that your 
wealth and time are all your own ; that 
you may diſpoſe of them exactly as you 
think fit; may laviſh the whole of them 
on your own pleaſures and amufements, 
without being accountable to any one for 
the application. There is one, moſt aſ- 
ſuredly, who may, and who has declared 
that he will, call you to an account, for 
the uſe of that leiſure and thoſe riches 
which he beſtowed upon you for far other 
Purpoſes than that mean ignoble one of 
mere ſelfiſt gratification. There are du- 
nies of the laſt importance owing to your 
families, your friends, vour country, your 
fellow-creatures, your Creator, which you 
are bound under the moſt ſacred ties to 
perform; and whatever calls off your at- 
tention from theſe, does from that moment 
ceaſe to be innocent. Here then is the 
preciſe point at which you ought to ſtop, 
You may be lovers of pleaſure ; it is na- 
eurAl, it is reaſonable, for you to be ſo; 
but you muſt not be lovers of pleaſure 
mote than lovers of God. This is the 
true line that ſeparates harmleſs gaiety 
from criminal diſſipation. It is a line 
drawn by the hand of God himſelf, and 
ke will never ſuffer it to be paſſed with 
impunity. He claims, on the juſteſt 
rounds, the firſt place in your hearts. 
is laws and precepts are to be the firſt 
object of your regard. And be affured, 
that by ſuffering them to be ſo, you will 
be no loſers even in preſent felicity, It is 
a truth demonſtrable by reaſon, and con- 
firmed by invariable experience, that a 
perpetual round of faſhionable gaiety, is 
not the road to real ſubſtantial happineſs. 
Aſk thoſe who have tried it, and they will 
all (if they are honeſt) with one voice de- 
clare, that it is not. It is indeed in the 
very nature of things impoſſible that it 
Mould be ſo. This world is not calcu- 
lated to afford, the human mind is not 
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therefore at uninterrupted, unbounded 
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formed to bear, a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
new and exquiſite delights. To aim 


gaiety, to make pleaſure ſo neceſſary to 
your exiſtence, that you cannot ſubſiſt one 
moment without it, is to convert every 
thing that is not abſolute pleaſure into 
abſolute pain, and to lay the foundation 
of certain miſery. Diverſions are of too 
thin and unſubſtantial a nature to fill the 
whole capacity of a rational mind, or to 
ſatisfy the cravings of a ſoul formed for 
immortality. They muſt, they do, tire 
and diſguſt; you fee it every day; you 
ſee men flying from one amuſement to 
another; affecting to be happy, yet feel. 
ing themſelves miſerable; ſatigued with 
purſuing their pleaſures, yet uneaſy with- 
out them; growing ſick at laſt of them 
all, of themſelves, and every thing around 
them; and compelled perhaps at laſt to 
have recourſe to folitude, without the 
aſt proviſion made for it; without any 
fund of entertainment within, to render 
it ſupportable. From this wretched ſtate 
it is that religion would preferve you; 
and the very worſt you have to fear from 
it, is nothing more than ſuch gentle re- 
ſtraints on your gaiety, as tend to pro- 
mote the very end you have in view, the 
true enjoyment even of the preſent life. 
Suffer it then to do you this kind office; 
and do not leok on chriftianity in that 
gloomy light, .in which it ſometimes per- 
haps appears to you. Far from being an 
enemy to cheerſulneſs, it is the trueſt 
friend to it. That ſober and temperate 
we of diverſions, which it allows and re- 
commends, is the ſureſt way to preſerve 
their power to pleafe, and your capacity 
to enjoy them. At the ſame time, though 
it forbids exceſs in our pleaſures, yet it 
multiplies the number of them; and diſ- 
poles the mind to feceive entertainment 
from a variety of objects and purſuits, 
which to the gay part of mankind are ab- 
ſolutely flat and inſipid. To a body in 
perfect health the plain eſt food 1s reliſh 
ing, and to a foul rightly. harmonized by 
religion every thing affords delight. Rural 
retirement, domeſtic tranquillity, friendly 
converſation, literary purſuits, philoſophi- 
cal inquiries, works of genius and ima- 
gination; nay even the ſilent beauties of 
unadorned nature, a bright day, a ſtill 
evening, a ſtarry hemiſphere, are ſources 
of unadulterated pleaſure to thoſe whoſe 
taſte is not vitiated by criminal indul- 
gences, 
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Ser m. L. 
gences, or debaſed by trifling ones. And 
when from theſe you riſe to the ſtill more 
rational and manly delights of virtue; to 
that ſelf-congratulation which ſprings up 
in the ſoul from the conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing uſed your beſt endeavours to act u 
to the precepts of the goſpel; of having 
done your utmoſt, with the help of divine 
race, to correct your infirmities, to ſub- 
2 your paſſions, to improve your under- 
ſtandings, to exalt and purify your affee- 
tinns, to promote the welfare of all within 
your reach, to love and obey your Maker 
and your Redeemer : then is human hap- 
pineſs wound up to its utmoſt pitch; and 
this world has no higher gratifications to 
ive. RN 
: Try then, you; who are in ſearch of 
pleaſures, try theſe among the reſt; try, 
above all others, the pleaſures of devo- 


tion. Think not that they are nothing 


more than the viſions of a heated imagina- 
tion. They are real, they are exquiſite. 
They are what thouſands have experienced, 
what thouſands ſtill experience, what you 
yourſelves may experience if you pleaſe. 
Acquire only a taſte for devotion (as you 
often do for other things of far leſs value) 
in the beginning of life, and it will be 
your ſupport and comfort through the 
whole extent of it. It will raiſe you above 
all low cares, and little gratifications; it 
will give dignity and ſublimity to your 
ſentiments, inſpire you with fortitude in 
danger, with patience in adverſity, with 
moderation in proſperity, with alacrity in 
all your undertakings, with watchfulneſs 
over your own conduct, with benevolence 
to all mankind. It will be fo far from 
throwing a damp on your other pleaſures, 
that it will give new life and ſpirit to them, 
and make all nature look gay around you. 
It will be a freſh fund of cheerfulneſs in 
ſtore for you, when the vivacity of youth 
begins to droop; and is the only thing 
that can fill up that void in the ſoul, which 


is left in it by every earthly enjoyment. 


It will not, like worldly pleaſures, deſert 
you, when you have moſt need of conſo- 
lation, in the hours of ſolitude, of ſickneſs, 
of old age; but when once its holy flame 
is thoroughly lighted up in 2 breaſts, 
inſtead of becoming more faint and lan- 
guid as you advance in years, it will grow 

ighter and ſtronger every day; will 
glow with peculiar - warmth and luſtre, 


when your diſſolution draws near; will 


diſperſe the gloom and horrors of a death- 
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bed ; will give you a foretaſte, and render 
you worthy to partake of that fullneſs'of 
joy, thoſe pure celeſtial pleaſures which 


are at Ged*s right hand for Swermore. (Pal. 
XV1. 11.) 
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By Ancniskor SkCKER, 


Avoid Communication with the un- 
fruitful Works of Darkneſs. 


Era. V. 11. 


And have no fellowſhip with the unfruitful works 
of darkneſs, but rather reprove them. 


1* the practice of their duty were gene- 

ral amongſt men, it would appear to 
all of us as we come forward into life, 
notwithſtanding our preſent proneneſs to 
ſinful 1adulgences, extremely natural and 
ealy, For as its reaſonableneſs always 


recommends it to our underſtandings, and 


its amiableneſs to our affections, when un- 
biaſſed, ſo, in theſe circumſtances, the 
public example of goodneſs would en- 
gage our imitation, the univerſal eſteem 
of it excite our ambition, and its beneficial 
conſequences plainly ſhew it to be our true 


preſent intereſt. Allurements to unlawful 


pleaſures would then be comparatively 
few; provocations to mutual injuries none 
conſciouſneſs ef right behaviour would 
make men pleaſed with themſelves ; reci- 
procal acts of juſtice and kindneſs would 
make them happy in each other; and ex- 
perience, that their being was a bleſſin 

to them, would produce 1n their ſouls as 
fectionate ſentiments of reverential grati- 
tude to the bountiful Author of it. Such 
we ſhould have found the world, if fin 
had not entered into it ; and ſuch we might 
ſtill in a good meaſure bring it to be, if 
we would ; if moſt of us did not, beſides 
filling our own lives with guilt and miſery, 


contribute, by a variety of wrong beha- 
viour, to render our fellow-creatures alſo 
wicked and wretched. Thie we all fee 
and feel to be the real ſtate of things z but 


how do we act upon it? We-complain 
grievouſly of each other, for the faults 
which we each of us go on to commit; 
we complain even of Providence, becauſe 
the word 15—only what we have made it; 
and allege the miſconduR of our neigh» 
bours for a 3 of dur own, inſtead 
2 
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of trying to mend ourſelves or them 
whereas, evidently our concern is, to have 
mo fellowſhip with the unfruitful works of 
darkneſs, but rather reprove them ; to pre- 
ſerve our own ſouls from the epidemic 
diſtemper, and warn thoſe around us of 
the danger of being infected. But it is 
with the ſecurity of our perſenal innocence, 
that we are to begin; without which we ſhall 
ſeldom in earneſt attempt; and ſcarte ever 
ſucceſsfully proſecute the reformation of 
any one elſe ; nor will the greateſt ſuccefs 
in ſuch endeavours avail us; if, as our 
apoſtle expreſſes it, avhen aue have preached 
to others, we ourſelves are caſt-aways. 
(x Cor. ix. 27.) 
The firſt and principal confidetation 
then is, how to avoid any lloauſbip with 
the unfruitful, a gentle term, which means 
pernicious, works of darkneſs. Now a 
main point of cantion againſt all ſorts of 
peril is, to know from whence chiefly we 
are to apprehend iN But who can ſay; 
from what quarter our virtue runs the 
greateſt riſque, in a world fo thick ſet 
round with various temptations ; where 
all vices are ſo common, that it ſeems a 
matter of courſe, and almoſt of neceſſity, 
to indalge one or another; and the majo- 
rity of the guilty is fo large, that each 
conſiders himſelf, in ſome degree, as ſafe 
in the crowd even from divine diſpleaſure, 
aumbering himſelf amongſt the multitude of 
finners, and not remembering that wrath 
avill not tarry long (Eeclus. vii. 16.) ; 
where our eyes and our ears continually 
preſent to our imaginations crimes, . of 
which elſe we ſtrould never have thought, 
and ſuggeſt eaſy methods of attaining what 
we believed to be 25 impracticable, as we 
know it to be unlawful; where the proſ- 
perity of ill men fo ſtrongly prompts us to 
envy their condition, imitate their pre- 
ſumptuouſnefs, and doubt of a ſuperin- 
_ tending power; where every natural in- 
clination that we have, meets with ſome- 
thing to inflame it beyond bounds, or 
turn it aſide from its proper object; where 
fear of incovenzencies hor nm upright 
conduct, and hope of gaining advantages 
by deviations from it, work within us 
continually ; where injuries, real or fan- 
c.cd, are daily provoking us to mjure or 
hate in return; and even friendſhip and 


kind affection, meeting too often with un- 


deſerving objects, make us partial and 


unfair, fubfer vient to the purpoles of the 


$ 


bad or injudicious, and criminally negli- 
gent of the merits of the worthy ? 

Here is already an alarming lift of dan- 
gers; and yet one ſource of them remaing 
unmentioned, ſo very fruitful, that pro- 
bably it brings more of us to ruin than all 
the reſt: I mean, our ftrong tendency 
to follow whatever precedents are ſet us; 


which * great feducer of mankind 
to had fellowbſhip with one another in the 


unfruitful works of darkneſs, I ſhall confine 
myſelf” to the conſideration of it in the 
ſequel of this difcourſe. | 

A diſpoſition to fall in with what we ſee 
others doz is one of the earlieſt natural prin- 
ciples that we exert; and in itſelf a very be- 
neficial one, For by means of it we learn, 
with eaſe and pleaſure, a multitude of 
things neceſſary or ſerviceable in life; con- 
form readily to the inclinations of thoſe 
about us in a thouſand matters of indiffer- 
ende, and from mutual likeneſs become 
mutually agreeable. By the fame means 
alſo, were patterns of piety and virtue 
more frequent, or we more attentive to 
them, we might be exeited; as undoubtedly 
it was defigned we ſhould; to copy, and 
even rival each other's laudable qualities. 
But where things are capable of contrary 
uſes, we generally make the worſt of them; 
and in nocaſe more than this. The example 
of evil, in a corrupted world, is by much 
the ofteneſt in our view; which the weak 
and indolent imitate without reflection; 
the good-humoured and pliable are drawn 
after them by the deſire of pleaſing, though 
in wrong ways; the vain and ambitious 
by fondneſs of excelling; though in cul- 
pable attainments; and almoſt all, by the 


ſhame of ny and dread of ridicule ; 


till the numbers of the faulty being thus 
become abundantly ſufficient to keep one 
another in countenance, cuſtom refuſes to 
let its authority be any longer examined; 
and ſets up itſelf as the ſole rule of eonducl. 
For, even when we ſeem to act the moſt 
entirely from opinions and diſpoſitions of 
our own; theſe, upon inquiry, will be fre- 
quently found to derive, if not their ori- 
inal, at leaſt a great part of their ſtrength, 
rom the deference that we pay to the no- 
tions and practice of the world. Thus 
men fpeak and think ſlightly of religion, 
often without imagining they know any 
objection of weight againſt it; and yet 
how they can have the very loweſt degree 
of belief ia it, and not believe it to 8 
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inconceivable : but notwithſtanding, they 


treat it without ſcruple, as a light matter, 


becauſe they ſee it commonly treated ſo. 


But this degree of depravity is not uni- 


verſal. We, perhaps, may blame thoſe 
who do ſo, and with marks of great ſe- 
riouſneſs profeſs ourſelves chriſtians ; yet, 
it may be, are eaſy in trangreſſing, in a 
higher degree or a lower, as occaſion of- 
fers, almoſt every precept of chriſtianity, 
becauſe others, who call themſelyes chrii- 
tians alſo, do the ſame thing. We ac- 
knowledge that we are ſoon to leave this 


earth, and give an account to God of the 


part which we have acted upon it; yet 
perceiving that moſt people about us over- 
look theſe awful truths, we can do ſo too, 
as abſolutely, as if we had no concern in 
them. And, to be a little more particu- 
lar, what is it that makes us in our com- 
mon diſcounſe ſo regardleſs of equity and 
humanity, ſo eager to ſpeak evil and pro- 
pagate ſcandal? Surely not always malig- 
nity of heart; and certainly very ſeldom 
any peculiar knowledge of the caſe, or 
intereſt in it. But ſuch is the reigning turn 
of converſation, which we are wicked and 


weak enough to adopt and promote, at 


the very time that we inveigh bitterly 
againſt it, and ſuffer grievouſly by it. 
Again: How many there are who trifle 
away their days in thinking of and doing 
nothing that tends to any good purpoſe, 
only becauſe ſuch trifling is faſhionable ! 
How many affect follies and vices, towhich, 


at the bottom, they have little or no liking, 


which are highly prejudicial, and will 
probably be fatal to them, merely becauſe 
they are in vogue; and for no wiſer a 


reaſon will perſevere in them, when na- 


ture cries aloud to have them left off! 
How many diſtreſs and undo themſelves 
and their families, by imprudently vying 
with the laxury and expenſiveneſs of 


thoſe about them, nay, of thoſe above 


them! And, in general, from what 
is it elſe, than taking it on truſt from 
common perſuaſion, that poſſeſſing the 
things of this world is happineſs; though 
we not only may obſerve the contrary in 
all whom we know, but feel it in ourſelves; 
that we purſue them through fins and 
through ſufferings of all kinds, and admire 


and deteſt one another on account of them, 


at the rate we do? What, indeed, elſe 
could ſupport the abſurdity of ſeeking our 


chief good where plainhy it is not, but that 
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affair of the utmoſt importance, is quite 


we all ſee one another do ſo, and will per- 
ſuade ourſelves, againſtthe fulleſt evidence, 
that ſo univerſal an attachment muſt be 
well grounded? | 

But the example of a ſmall part of man- 
kind is often ſufficient to lead us into 
ſtrange errors, Where party-zeal of any 
kind preyails, into what monſtrous opi- 
nions of men and things, what utter dif- 
regard to all truth and juſtice, to public 
{pirit and humanity, will men run one 
after another! Indeed they will do things, 
when united in bodies, which, taken fing!y, _ 
they would abhor; nay, will think they 
oY their own behaviour completely, 

y alleging only, that it ische ſame with 

that of their oppoſers, whom they con- 
demn as the worſt of men. Sometimes a 
leſs authority than this proves able to miſy 
guide us; and a blind prepoſſeſſion in fa- 
vour of a few perſons, or a ſingle one, 
ſhall ſeduce us into a very u2juſtifiable 
imitation, and even make us, by the mean» 
neſs of it, contemptible, or, by carrying 
it too far, guilty, when what we meant 
to copy was commendable, or, however, 
innocent. * ; 

Without ſpecifying more inſtances, or 
enlarging on theſe, the miſchiefs of being 
injudiciouſly corformed to this world (Rom, 
xii. 2.) appear ſo conſiderable, as to make 
the remedies which can be found for it 
extremely deſirable. Now, remedies of 
miſchiefs vary with their cauſes; which 
in this caſe are numerous. | 

1. Some follow the multitude to do evil 
{Exod. xxiit. 2.) from mere inconſide- 
rateneſs: e creatures, greatly to be 
pitied, and yet ſeverely reproved. For, 
ſurely, enough depends on our chuſing 
right in life, to make us think about it; 
and there is appearance enough of errors in 
the common practice, to give us no little 
diffidence in a matter of ſuch moment. But 
mankind in general being. thoughtleſs, each 
individual, as he goes on with the reſt, ſind- 


ing few or none different from himſelf to 


compare with, is hardly ſepſible of his 


own "—_ ſo. Yet would we, in imagi- 


nation, ſtep out of the preſent ſcene of 
things for a while, conſider ourſelves as 
mere ſpectators, and view the courſe of 
them as they paſs before us, how amazin 
would the ſight be! The plain and only 
way to pon men through the faithful 
cultivation of piety and virtue, almoſt una- 
nimouſly neglected; nations and ages 
treading, in mutual implicit reliance, paths 
ee X 3 leadiog 
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leading to deſtruction; the leſs faulty ſur- 
priingly apt to be diſfipated in a hurry 
of amuſements, or plod on in worldly bu- 
ſineſs without higher attentions ; the reſt, 
by irregular paſhons, and unlawful pur- 
ſuits, making themſelves and their neigh- 
bours as wretched at preſent as they well 
dan, and at the ſame time providing for 
unſpeakably greater miſery hereafter z 
every generation reminded, every ſingle 
perſon ſeeing, on one occaſion or another, 
in how wrong a courſe they are; yet ſhut- 
ting their eyes again, and going forward 
blind fold; none almoſt taking warning by 
the fate of his predeceſſors, but each leav- 
ing, in his ten, an uſeleſs admonition of 
his own to ſuch as come in his ſtead. T hzs 
their way is their folly : yet their poſterity 
approve their ſayings. (Plal. xlix. 13.) And 
ſhall we be of the number of thoſe who 
act thus; or rather aſſert our right to judge 
for ourſelves, where it concerns us fo 
nearly ? Such is the uſage of the world ; 
but is it the dictate of conſcience, is it the 
road to happineſs ? The multitude, 5/ind 
leaders of the blind (Matth. xv. 14.), have 
they reaſon, have they ſcripture, have 
they the final event of things, to juſtify 
them? If not, let us chooſe a ſafer guidance, 
and apply the real rule of life to direct 
pur ſteps ; aſk ourſelves often, what we 
are doing, and what it tends to? Stop 
ſhort, wherever we diſcern ground for 
ſuſpicion; beware of plauſible pleas, for 
they often colour over the worſt actions; 
beware of indiſcreet compliances, for they 
border nearly upon criminal ones; and 
ever remember the ſon of Sirach's advice : 
Go not in à way, wherein thou mayeſt fall. 
Be not confident in a plain way, (Ecclus. 
xxxii. 21, 22.) But above all, let us be- 
ware of ourſelves; and recollecting, as 
we have but too much cauſe, our natural 
ſupineneſs and forgetfulneſs of the cau- 
tions that we ſo often receive, give the 
more earneſt heed to the things which we 
bave heard, leſt at any time we let them 
lip (Heb. ii. 1.); and /t our hearts unto 
the word; of God's law, for it is not a vain 
thing for us, becauſe it is our life. Meut. 
XxXlis 46, 47.) 

2. Others there are, not * 
thoughtleſs about their conduct, but diſ- 
truſtful of their own judgment; borne 

down by ſo 2 an authority, as the 
practice of all. mankind appears to be, 
againſt ſeriouſneſs in religion and ſtrictneſs 
in virtue, But, univerſal as this practice 
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may ſeem, there are many exceptions from 


it amongſt all ranks; and ſome, God be 
praiſed, in the higheſt, of exemplary 


chriſtians, who, in the midſt of a crooked 


and perverſe generation, ſhine as lights in 
the world. (Phil. ii. 15.) But were the 
apoſtacy more general than it is, yet be- 
ing the effect of mere inconſiderateneſs 
or a, wp paſſions, what weight can 
there be in the moſt perfect agreement of 
perſons thus influenced? Or if till the 
multitude together look formidable, ſepa. 
rate them; and conſider ſingly, of whom 
the whole is compoſed. The much larger 
part will be acknowledged at firſt ſight to 
be ſuch, as we ſhould be aſhamed once 
to think of taking for our directors, in a 
point of any conſequence. And for the 
reſt: the rich and great are rather pecu- 
liarly -expoſed to temptation, and, of 
courſe, to fall, than qualified to diſcover 
and reliſh thoſe momentous truths and 


rules of life, which humility and retire- 


ment into ourſelves beſt diſpoſe us to re- 
ceive. The learned and knowing are lia- 
ble to be- miſled into wrong judgments by 
the vanity of judging differently from 
common men; nor do they always act 


agreeably to what they inwardly think. 


And the reputed wiſe and able very fre- 
quently have never conſidered in earneſt 
what the true wiſdom of life is, but only 
buſied themſelves with a filly cunning to 
attain what they have raſhly and falſely 


taken for the end, at which they were | 


to aim, 9 65 

But further: This univerſal conſent, 
pleaded againſt obſerving the precepts of 
religion, 15, when examined, no conſent 
at all, For as the vices of men are con- 
trary to each other, and every vicious 
temper 1s full of inconſiſtencies within it- 
ſelf, no one immoral courſe will ever be 
generally approved, nor almoſt any one 
immoral perſon continue long of the ſame 


opinion, The only thing in which we 


ſhall find them agree, is, that, which they 
all by turns own, that the conduct of the 
virtuous 1s right, and their own wrong. 
Here, thgrefore, a pious and diſcreet man 


will eaſily raiſe an inteſtine war amongſt 


the enemy; defend himſelf againſt one 
hide by the authority of the other; indeed 
againſt all ſides by the authority of all; 
and in concluſion reſolve, {lighting and pi- 


tying a divided giddy crowd, in every goad 


work to truſt his own foul ; for this is the keep- 


ing of the commandment, (Ecclus. xxxii. 23.) 
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Another ſtrong inducement to have 
fellowſhip with the bad cuſtoms of the 
world is, deſire of being eſteemed by it. 
But do the vicious really eſteem one ano- 
cher? Do they not almoſt always hate or 
deſpiſe one another? Or ſuppoſe that, for 
joining in their fins and abſurdities, you 
were ſure to receive their applauſe as your 
reward, Perhaps the whole meaning of 
it is at the bottom no more than this: they 
want to keep themſelves in countenance, 
being conſcious that they have occaſion 
for it, by adding as many as they can to 
their number; and their good opinion of 
you is thinking you weak enough to be 
drawn in ſor one. Or perhaps the ſuperi- 
ority which your innocence gives you over 
them, 1s painful to them, and they would 
fain bring you down to their own level. 
Or they have ſome intereited deſign upon 


you, or they conſider you as an inſtrument 


fitted to amuſe and entertain them ; and 
{o extol you, while they deride you. 'This, 
you ſee, 1s not being admired ; it 15 being 
made a tool. But were it otherwiſe, con- 
fider a little; what can ſuch admiration 
be worth ? How long wall it be likely to 
laſt? And what mult the conſequences 

rove, now and to eternity? Why then, 
inſtead of courting outward regard from 
thoſe who inwardly condemn themſelves, 
do you not chooſe to be reſpected by the 
wiſe and good, (o enjoy the teſtimony of 

our own conſcience, and to ſecure the 


important approbation of hun who hath 


ſaid; Them that honour me, I will honour : 
and they that deſpiſe me, ſhall be lightly ef- 
teemed ? (1 Sam. ii. 30.) 

4. A further motive, which yet more 
powerfully inclines too many to unlawful 
compliances, is, falſe good-nature and 
ſhame. They have fo exceſſive a flexi- 
bility of temper, that they know not how 
to ſtand out againſt what the practice of 
the world recommends, and eſpecially 
what their acquaintance invite and preſs 
them to, though they ever ſo clearly ſee 
the impropriety of it, and have ever ſo 


firmly reſolved the contrary. Unhappy: 


creatures, betrayed by diſpoſitions, al- 
moſt virtuous, into vice! The truly good- 
natured part, would they but reflect, is to 
lead others in the right way, not to fol- 
low them in the wrong; the truly ſhame- 


ful behaviour, not to be reſolute, obſti- 
nate, if tempters pleaſe to call it ſo, in 


conſulting our preſent and future welfare. 


Beruare of evil, ſaith the fon of Sirach, 


ſin of uncharitableneſs towar 
they muſt not expect very favourable 
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and be not aſhamed when it concerneth thy 
foul. For there is a ſhame that bringeth fin; 
and there is a ſhame which is glory and 
grace. Accept no perſon againſt thy foul; 
and let not the reverence of any man cauſe 
thee to fall, (Ecclus. iv. 20, 21, 22.) 
There is, that deſtreyeth his own foul through 
baſhfulneſs, and by accepting of perſons over 
throweth himfelf. (Ecclus. xx. 22.) But 
they who have the misfortune to be of 
this make, ſhould by no means truſt to 
their own molt ſolemn purpoſes, or even 
vows. Their chief ſafety 1s in flight; in 
avoiding, to their utmoſt, ſuch company 
and ſuch things, though ever ſo agree- 
able, as may endanger their innocence z 
and keeping at a diſtance from tempta- 
tion, till they can bear it better. Thus 
they will eſcape at once the uneaſineſs of 
"—_—_ and the hazard of yielding, and 
increaſe their ſtrength gradually by a 
cautious exerciſe of it, provided they reſt 
not in human means only, but with faith 
and humility unfeigned, apply for and 
depend on the divine aſſiſtance, promiſed - 
through Jeſus Chriſt ; the neceſſity of 
which for every perſon in every caſe, we 
preſume you always underſtand, and for 
that ſole reaſon we do not always ex- 
preſs it. 

5. With this inward weakneſs is com« 
monly joined an apprehenſion of difficul- 
ties from without : of public diſlike and 
cenſure for condemning the public taſte 
by a different conduct, or at leaſt of much 
ridicule, a thing full as hard to be borne, 
for doing conſcientiouſly what the world 
deſpiſes, and abſtaining from what it doth 
without ſcruple. But let not the danger 
of cenſure appear to any one ſo frightful. 
Indeed, if perſons take abſurd or indifferent 
obſervances to be great duties, if they are 
ſtrict in the performance of one duty, and 
groſsly neghgent of others; or if to the 
performance of many there be added 
either a vain deſire of making their own. 
2 remarkable, or the 13 | 

l s Others, 


treatment. But an uniformly good chriſ- 
tian without ſuperſtition, without affecta- 
tion, and without ſourneſs, which are 
ſurely none of them virtues, may live 


foberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
world (Tit. ii. 12.), bad as it is, ever ſo © 


long, without any $reat danger either of 
making himſelf enemies by doing no harm 
and as much good as he can, or of falling 
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into contempt for . 


only as every 
man in his heart knows he himſelf ought 
to act. But if ever this prove otherwiſe, 
inſtead of being Halen in our minds (2 
Theſſ. ii. 2.) by it, let us conſider how much 
more cenſure we ſhould incur and deſerye 
by a vicious life, to ſay nothing of other in- 
conveniencies ; and above all, let us con- 
"ſider that infinitely more important cen- 
ſure which both we and our ſcorners are 
ſhortly to undergo ; and ſince, as St. Peter 
argues, they who think it ftrange, that we 
run not with them to the ſame exceſs of riot, 
peaking evil of us, ſhall give account to him 
that is ready to judge the quick and the dead; 
let us arm ourſelves with this mind, that 
ae live not our time in the fleſp to the lifts 
of men, but to the will of God. (1 Pet. iv. 
I, 2. 4» 5+ 
As %2 8 ridicule which ludicrous 
ſcoffers love to throw upon religion, we 
may avoid much of it by prudence, and 
deſpiſe the reſt with eaſe. It falls heavieſt 
on the pretences to piety made by the 
vicious, and we ſhall ſeldom be thought 
. ſuch, if we are nat; or on the reſerved- 
neſs and formality of ſome who are good. 
Nc, indeed, it is never adviſable to go to 
the utmoſt lengths of what may, ſtrict! 
ſpeaking, be juſt lawful, they adjoin FA 
very cloſely on what is forbidden; yet 
there is a contrary extreme, an immode- 
rate ſuſpiciouſneſs of innocent compli- 
ances, And they who indulge it lay a 
heavier burthen on themſelves than they 
need, perhaps than they will ſupport 
without ſinking under it. But at leaſt 
they rob their own minds of that ſerenit 
1 cheerfulneſs which they might and 
ought to have enjoyed; they diſguiſe re- 
ligion under a gloomy e 

ance, which is great pity; and fu 
profane with a grievous handle for ex- 
poſing both them and it; till perhaps yy 
at length grow aſhamed of their profeſ- 


fion, and make a ſudden exchange of 


their exceſſive rigour for the worſe errors 
of libertiniſm and infidelity. Therefore, 
in a moderate degree, on proper occaſions, 
let us not be backward to bear a part in 
ſuch cuſtoms of the world, as we are ſure 
we ſafely may, and let it, if poſſible, be 
a graceful one. On the other hand, what- 
ever, though harmleſs in itſelf, may be a 
ſnare to us, or by our means to others, 
let us abſtain from it indeed reſolutely, 
but abſtain with an eaſy air and manner; 
kcep our reaſons to ourſelves, rather than 
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appear- 
rniſn the 
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be eager to mention them; or mention 
them if it may do good, without exagge- 
rating or inſiſting too vehemently upon 
any thing ; but 15 as may beſt convince 
men of the ſolidity of our judgment, and 
reaſonableneſs of our conduct. Behaving 
thus, we may well hope to become ob- 
ar at leaſt after a while, of reſpect in- 
ead of deriſion, to which no part of ge- 
nuine piety is on any account liable. And 
they who ſet themſelves to make a jeſt of 
it, might without difficulty, if the ſeriouſ- 
neſs of their caſe, and ſometimes pity, 
ſometimes juſt indignation, did not pre- 
vent it, have that weapon turned upon 
them, and be proved the moſt abſurd of 
all human beings. Their ſcrupulouſneſs 
of admitting the moſt indubitable truths 
of religion, and readineſs at the ſame 
time to acquieſce in the wildeſt imagina- 
tions that are unfavourable to it; their 
ſchemes of making themſelves eaſy b 
counteracting the diftates of their own, 
conſciences, and happy by tranſg reſſing 
the laws of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
enforced by almighty power; their de- 
light in the hopes of exiſting no longer 


than the ſpace of this tranſitory life, and 


their haſte to ruin health, fortune, and 
reputation, all that can afford them en- 
joyment in the very beginning of life ; 
their earneſt purſuits of what they fre- 
quently deſpiſe at the time, and almoſt 
always nauſeate ſoon after they have at- 
tained it; and the tormenting inward 
conflicts that they often experience be- 
tween two paſſions, both of them perhaps 
fooliſh, and both pernicious, which ſh21l 
be preferred ; ſurely theſe things, and 
above all their triumphing in the wiſdom 
of theſe things, and inſulting thoſe who 
are ſtupid enough to follow the rules of 
plain reaſon, and the directions of God 
himſelf from heaven, as the beſt guides to 
their preſent and future well-being, might 
without any great effort be ſo deſcribed, 
as to retort on their own heads a double 
ſhare of the contempt which they are ſo 
liberal in throwing about them. But 
however unwilling or unfit a wiſe man 
may be to anſwer feols according 10-their 
folly (Prov. xxvi. 4, F.), at leaſt he will 
ſee it to be unworthy of his notice; and 
go on, uriconcerned, through the impo- 
tent attacks of it, in the ſteady practice of 
whatſcever things are true and honeſt, what- 


foever things are lovely and of good report; 


(Phil, iv. 8.) recolleCting daily that mw 
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Whoſoeper ſhall be aſhamed of me and of my 
avords in this adulterous and /inful genera- 


tion, of him alſo ſhall the Son of Man be 
aſhamed when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels. (Mark, viu. 
8.) Then ſhall the righteous man (as the 
k of 4 7 | , expreſſes it) 
and in great boldneſs before the face of ſuch 
5 2 account 2 ra Lang WH 
they, repenting and groaning 1 anguiſh of 
ſpirit, /hall ſay within ibemſel ves, this was 
hg whom we had ſome time in deriſion, and 
proverb of reproach. We fools accounted 
his life madneſs, and his end to be without 
honour. How is he numbered among the 


children of God, and his lot is among jt the 


ſaints ! Therefore have we erred from the 
way of truth, and wearied ourſelves in the 
way of wickedneſs and d:/truttion. What 
hath our pride profited us, and what good 
hath our vaunting brought us? All thoſe 
things are paſſed awyay lite a ſhadow ; and 
as the duſt that is blown away with the wind, 
But the righteous live for evermore : their 


reward alſo is with the Lord, and the care 


of them is with the Moſt High. (Wild. v.) 


SERMON LID. 
The ſame Subject continued. 
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And have no fellowſhip with the unfruitful works 
of darkneſs, but rather reprove them. 


k prevalence of impiety and immo- 
- rality in the world, hath not only 
made the original duties of mankind more 
difficult by increaſing the temptations to 
tranſgreſs them, but added to their num- 
ber many new obligations of great im- 
portance, relating partly to the concern 
of preſerving ourſelves, partly to the 
Charity of guarding others, from the ge- 
neral infection. Our own preſervation is 
doubtleſs to be the firſt object of qur at- 
tention, as we are primarily intruſted with 
and anſwerable for our own perſons, and 
have by nature the ſtrongeſt ſolicitude for 
our own happineſs. But zeal for that of 
our fellow-creatures ought certainly to fill 
the ſecond place in our breafls, and is a 
duty much too little regarded even by the 
good, conſidering how indiſpenſably both 
religion and humanity, and indeed our 
common intereſt, require us to promote 
what is right and fit, and reſtrain each 


other from ſin and ruin, by all ſuch me- 
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and repeated declaration of the holy Jeſus, 


383 
thods as we properly can. For every one 
is by no means qualified to uſe. every 


method ; and therefore, without prudent, 
reflection, many may both labour and ſuf- 


fer much, without any proſpect of its 


turning to account; nay, may involve 
themſelves in guilt by immoderate eager- 
neſs to reform their neighbours. Bu a 
though all muſt conſult their own 83 


and opportunities, and leave to thoſe who 


are better able, and to the providence of 
God, what they find themſelves unequal 
to; there ſtill remains to every one of us 
a proper ſhare of this great work, and we 
ought to be faithfully diligent within the 
ſphere of our influence, be it larger or 
{maller, to diſcountenance wickedneſs and 
encourage piety and virtue, by all thoſe 
ways to which God, having adapted our - 
powers and circumſtances, hath conſe- 
quently called us. And as theſe vary 
greatly, ſo the apoſtle hath given room in 
the text for treating of them all, by men- 
tioning the loweſt inſtance of due care, in 
this reſpect, Having no fellowſhip with the 
unfruitful works of darineſs ; and the high- 
eſt, reproving them. ; 

J. The firſt of theſe, barely not par- 
taking in the bad actions that others com- 
mit, may ſeem perhaps to be ſcarce doing 
any thing for the oppoſite cauſe. And 
yet, as the common practice of ſin is the 
principal plea in its favour, it is of great 
conſequenze to ſhew, that the practice is 
not univerſal ; that there are full perſons 
left who fear God. and love his laws, who 
abhor an unworthy deed, and deſpiſe a 
criminal pleaſure. The profligate, ſen- 
ſible that a virtuous character is the ſu- 
perior one in ſpeculation, have nothing 
left but to queſtion the reality of it in 
fact, and by reflecting very little, and 
converſing with ſuch only, or chiefly, as 
are like themſelves, they become by de- 
grees almolt-perſuaded that all men are 
wicked, and cannot be otherwiſe. This 
opinion extinguiſhes modeſty as well as 
deadens conſcience ; they triumph in their 
imaginary diſcovery, degrading as it is to 
human nature, and inſult the vanity of 
thoſe who preſume to think themſelves 
moral agents. It is lamentable to obſerve, 
how far they have ſucceeded in their 
monſtrous attempt to pervert the true or- 
der of things. While they glory in their 
ſvame (Phil. iii. 19.), too many grow 
aſhamed of what they ought to account 
their glory; would wiſh to have their 
7 N performanco 
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ance of religious duties and the 
repularity of their lives unknown or dif- 
belivved; or aſcribed to ſome other motive 
than principle; or it may be, a few fa- 
fhionable fins imputed to them to ſave 
their reputations. By the influence of 


ſuch prepoſterous baſhfulneſs, they often 


become at length what they deſire to 
feem ; at leaſt they ſuffer others to fall, 
whom the authority of their example 
might have ſupported, and confirm the 
profane and vicious in their wrong notions 
and courſes. Another inducement beſides 
cowardice to this improper conduct, is an 
abhorrence of being thought oſtentatious; 
which hath the more weight, becauſe in 
all matters, and eſpecially in religion, 
whoever takes uncommon pains to make 
z ſhew, will be ſuſpected of not having 
much reality. But if affectation on that 
hand be a fault, affectation on the other 
is a greater, and the plain rule of beha- 
viour lies between them; that every chriſ- 


tian go through his chriſtian duty with 


rprightneſs and ſimplicity; neither de- 
Fring to bring the private parts of it into 

ublic view, nor labouring to make a 
— of his faith and practice in caſes 
where they would of courſe be ſeen. A 
natural artleſs procedure will as certainly 
vindicate itſelf, as diſhoneſt contrivances 
will be detected. And therefore let no one 
fear to be thought, or when occaſion re- 
quires, to let all mankind perceive that 
he is rightly thought, religious and con- 
ſcientious. The regulation of our appe- 
tites and paſſions, by reaſon and good 
fenſe, can never be a ground of contempt. 
Doing juſtice and leving mercy, is ho- 
noured throughout the earth. And though 
it ſhould be added of the ſame perſon who 
lives by theſe rules, that he alſo walks 
humbly ævith his Gd (Mic. vi. 8.) ; one 
dath not diſcern why that ſhould leſſen 
the good opinion pre-conceived of him, 
or how thoſe who every day with abject 
ſervility are worſhipping others no better 
than themſelves, for trifling intereſts, can 

retend to think it meanneſs in him that 
he honours and adores the Maker and 
Judge of all. Nay, let it be ſaid further, 
that he adores him ſuitably to the direc. 
tions laid down in ſcripture ; and con- 
ſcious of his own ignorance, guilt, and 
weakneſs, is willing thankfully to accept 
- Inſtruction, pardon, aſſiſtance, and eternal 
life, the free gifts of his heavenly Father, 
on the giver's terms, through faith in the 
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merits of ſeſus Chriſt, and the grace of 
the holy ſpirit; ſtill who hath a right to 
blame him, unlefs he can prove, which no 
one ever hath done or will, that this is not 
the way to happineſs here and hereafter, 
and that any other is? A virtyous, a re. 
ligious, a chriſtian character, then, as it 
always deſerves, will generally command 
reſpect; its e „its importance to 
public, to private welfare, will be viſible. 
And, in proportion as numbers appear 
poſſeſſed of it, the vicious will be awed 
into ſilence, and the modeſter part Af 
them at leaſt into outward imitation, which 
may produce in time, through God's 
grace, inward ſeriouſneſs. But, however 
theſe may be affected, all the well inclined 
will rejoice in the protection, and improve 
by the example, of ſach declared friends, 
Almoſt every one may do ſome good in 
this way, and poſſibly far more than lie 
imagines, merely by maintaining openly 
an uniform tenor of pious and moral 
behaviour, without taking any pains to 
call the attention of mankind to it. But 


the rich, the noble, the powerful, the 


learned, the ingenious, the admired, thoſe 
eſpecially in whom ſeveral of theſe ad- 


vantages are united, may, barely by ma- 


nifeſting themſelves to be ſuch as they 
oug-.t, each of them ſingly reform or 
preſerve multizudes of their inferjors ; 
and a number of them comtl1acd, oppoſe 
and put to flight the reigning vices of the 
whole age in which they live. 

Hence it is, that our Saviour hath laid 
ſo great a ſtreſs on the duty of conſe/ing 
him before men (Matth. x. 32.) ; and ex- 
horted his diſciples thus; Te are the ligbt 
of the world ; let your light ſo ſhine before 
men, that they may ſee your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
(Matth. v. 14. 16.) Hence alſo St. 
Paul, alluding probably to the expreſſions 


of his maſter, though not preſent when 


they were uſed, ſaith of thoſe who are 
blameleſs and barmleſi, the fons of God, 
avithout rebuke, that they ſhine in the mid)? 
of others as lights in the auorld, holding forth 
the word of life. (Phil. ii. 15, 16.) 

II. After exhibiting a pattern of good- 
neſs in ourſelves, our next care ſhould be 
to promote in a proper manner, on all. fit 


occaſions, the eſteem of whatever is good 


in others. The generality attend not 
enough to moral excellencies, and too 
often conſider them in a wrong point of 
view z by which means they overlook. 
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e of or ſometimes conceive prejudices againſt 
it to what they would elſe honour, and be 
n no proud to imitate. Therefore, whenever 
not favourable opportunities preſent = 
ter, ſelves, they ſhould be inſtantly ſeized ; 
re- and the rightneſs, the lovelineſs, the be- 
is it neficial fruits of each virtue, ſhewn to ſuch 
and as are not yet ſufficiently ſenſible of them; 
e to the ridicule which hath been unjuſtly 
ble, thrown on ſome duties taken off, and the 
ear miſrepreſentations which have rendered 
=__ -- them contemptible, reQified ; the plea of 
of exceſſive ſeverity urged againſt others, 
ich confuted; and the real difficulty of prac- 
ds tiling them proved to be eligible by the 
ver ſhortneſs of its continuance, and the 
ned bleſſed effects of overcoming it. At the 
ove ſame time we ſhould exemplify theſe 
ds, traths whenever we can, in the characters 
in of the worthy; on whom we ſhould be al- 
he ways endeavouring to turn the eyes of our 
nly acquaintance; to place them and their 
ral „actions in an advantageous light; to vin- 
to dicate them from aſperſions ; to convince 
ut as many as poſſible, how much more va- 
he luable and conducive both to private and 
fe ublic welfare a religious and honeſt prin- 
d. Liple is, than the moſt ſhining and envied 
la- accompliſhments when ſeparated from it. 
ey Accordingly, it ſhould be our ſtudy to 
or cheriſh and recommend ſuch as are emi- 
$; nent for this merit; to ſupport and prefer 
le their intereſts; to make them known and 
he acceptable one to another ; and forward 


amongſt them a general union, that above 


id all things would gain them reſpect and 
S ſucceſs, But, 

v III. Whilſt we are thus labouring to 
bt encourage virtue and religion, we mult 
re be extremely cautious that we obſtruct 
id not our own work by favouring any ſort 
ts of wickedneſs; that we never patronize 
t. for the ſake of our own gratification what 
1 may probably tempt ＋ innocence 
n into fin, or furniſh the ill-inclined with the 
e means of committing i:; that we contri- 
7 bute not to raiſe any bad or even ſuſpicious 
/# perſon to a condition of doing harm ; that 
4 we protect not the guilty with our intereſt 


or our power, nor varniſh over their faults 
from conſiderations of private intereſt or 
friendſhip ; but fairly ſuffer truth to pre- 
vail, and crimes to be detected, as they 
ought. For whatever particular good 
purpoſes may ſeem, and perhaps but ſeem, 
to be ſerved at preſent by the contrary 
policy, they will never counterbalance the 


general miſchiefs arifing from it, Fur- 


ther, we muſt not pay court to or delight 
in the vicious, for the ſake of ſome wit 
and pleaſantry, ſome ſuperficial agree- - 
ableneſs that ſets off their vices: we muſt 
never even ſeem to look on either villany 
or debauchery as objects of mirth only: 
extol the entertaining qualities of him that 
ruins others by them, or the abilities of 
the man that ufes them to his neighbour's 
wrong, elſe we ſhall teach thoſe around us 
to eſteem and emulate them. Indeed, we 
ſhall accuſtom ourſelves to regard ſuch 
characters as accompliſhed and reſpe&- 
able, not as deteſtable; and come at 
length, inſtead of pitying, to deſpiſe and 
ridicule thoſe who ſuffer by them ; thus 
wickedly augmenting the triumph of the 
one, and the affliction of the other. 
David mentions it amongſt the diftin- 
guiſhing marks of him, who fall abide in 
the tabernacle of the Lord, and dwell in his 
holy hill, that in his eyes a wile perſon ir 
contemned ; but he honoureth them that Fear 
the Lord. (Pal, xv. 1. 4.) And St. Paul 
ſeems to make it in ſome ſenſe a leſs crime 
for a man to live immorally himſelf, than 
to rejoice in others that live ſo: who, 
knowing the judgment of God, ſaith he, 
that they . which commit ſuch things are 
aworthy of death, not only do the ſame, but 
have pleaſure in them that do them. (Rom. 
i. 32.) We have from nature ſtrong ap- 
petites and paſſions in our corrupted frame, 
which tempt us ſo vehemently, and hurry 
us often ſo ſuddenly into ſome ſins, that 
perhaps we may not be altogether void of 
excuſe. But there is no original prin- 
ciple within us, that leads us coolly and 
deliberately to approve them in others. 
This therefore on only proceed from a 
peculiar and wilful depravation of heart, 
equivalent to what might be produced by | 
many repeated acts of tranſgreſſion. f 
And here it muſt be obſerved, that vo- 
luntary intimacy with the wicked is one 
degree of ſhewing countenance to them, 
and ought to be avoided. Sometimes in- 
deed, nearneſs of relation, connections in 
buſineſs, the neceſſities of affairs; at 
others, common civility and decency of 
behaviour, which, though a weaker tie, 
it may be very unadviſable to break 
through, oblige us to keep up acquaint= 
ances of this fort. And indeed what St. 
Paul obſerves of the heathens of his days, 
that if a man would not company with the 


_ groſily wicked among ft them, he muſt needs 


ge out of the aver (1 Cor. v. 9, 10.), 
| * 1 
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is become too true even of the profeſſed 
chriſtians of ours. Beſides, a reaſonable 
proſpect of reforming the faulty may juſ- 
tify one, eſpecially of known and con- 
firmed virtue, in converſing much with 
them, and being, what our Saviour was 
very truly though maliciouſly called, a 
Friend of publicans and finners. (Matth. xi. 
19.) But to affect, or even permit, be- 

ond what ſuch reaſons require, either 
Friendſhips or familiarities with habitual 
tranſgreſſors of the laws of God, is on 
many accounts unallowable. On our own 
account we ſhould reſolve againſt it for 
the ſake of our good name; which, in a 
world ſo cenſorious, it is difficult enough 
to preſerve, by the diſcreeteſt behaviour, 
unſullied; and therefore we mult not hope 
to eſcape, if by ill-choſen company we 

ive real ground for a bad opinion of us 
2 ſome degree; and too fair a pretence 
For carrying it farther than probably we 
deſerve. And yet how ſoon we may come, 
by ſuch imprudences, to deſerve a much 
* worſe opinion than we apprehend, cannot 
be foreſeen, conſidering how prone both 
to imitation and to wickedneſs the human 
heart is, and how much this propenſity 
mutt be increaſed, when we place crimes 
before it in ſo alluring a light, as that of 
their being practiſed without any ſcruple 
by our daily agreeable aſſociates. But 
were we ever ſo ſecure in all reſpects, 
there 15 a dignity belonging to piety and 
virtue which ought to be ſupported, and 
is betrayed when we mix unneceſſarily 
with the profligate and abandoned: whom 


beſides we thus make eaſy and harden in 


their unlawful- courſes; nay, give them 
alſo the public credit of being regarded 
by us, and well with us, which may 
enable them to do we know not what 
harm. Beſides, by ſuch unditinguiſtiing 
treatment of men, we diſqualify ourſelves 
from ſhewing that preference to the 


worthy which is their due, and lead 


others, more or leſs, to ſlight the differ- 
ence of chara ters, and, in probable con- 
ſequence, the notions of right and wrong. 
That be far from thee, ta do after this 
manner; as Abraham ſpeaks on another 
occaſion ; and that the righteous ſhould je 
as the wicked, that be far from thee. (Gen. 
xvili. 25.) 

To ſuch degree then, as every one can, 
he ought to avoid the very appearance of 


theſe improper attachments; or, if he 


hath failed in point of precaution, muſt 


f 
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immediately think of the means of dic. 
engaging himſelf. Sometimes a ſteady 


adherence to our duty is enough to effect 


it; and ſuch perſons grow weary of an 
acquaintance, whole conduct reproves 
them, and whoſe ears are deaf to their 
ſolicitations. But if that proves other. 
wiſe, and either the ſcandalouſneſs of 
their lives, or imminent danger of being 
at length perverted by them, requires a 
more ſpeedy and abrupt ſtep to be taken, 
we ſhall do well, on . flagrant occa- 
ſion, to renounce all commerce with them 
at once; which, at the ſame time that it 
ſets us free, may poſſibly make on them, 
by the ſtrength of the ſhock, a ſalutary 
impreſſion. Where the familiarity either 
cannot or ought not to be broken off, the 


degree of it however may be ſo mode- 


rated, or ſuch exceptions to it contrived in 
particular inſtances, that, paying ſtrictly 
all due regard to them, we may be known 
to diſapprove what they do amiſs ; ſtand 
at a vilible diſtance from the faults of 
thoſe to whom we are neareſt; and be, 
like our bleſſed Lord, holy, harmleſs, and 
undefiled, ſeparate from fiuners (Heb. vii. 
26.), though we preſerve, when called to 
it, a courſe of eaſy demeanour in the midſt 
of them. In proportion as our ſituation 
will permit us to vary our deportment 
from time to time, we may withhold 
from them, when any enormities of theirs 
demand it, the uſual frankneſs and cheer- 
fulneſs of our converſation, and reſtore it 


on the proſpe& of their amendment; we 


may alſo, and ſhould be, watchful to e:;- 
preſs our delight in every right action 


they perform; to ſignify inoffenſively tlc. 


affliction we ſuffer when they miſbehave ; 
and thus move their good-nature, if any 
be left in them, to give us pleaſure, not 
pain, while we ſo evidently wiſh them 
well. But ſtill ſometimes neither theſe 
nor the preceding methods can be trieg, 
at others they are ſure or likely to prove 
ineffectual; and therefore, 

IV. We muſt have recourſe to that 
which the apoſtle ſpecifies in the laſt 
words of the text, reproving them. Va- 
rious perſans indeed, on various accounts, 
we cannot. xeprove for their works of 
darkneſs, either having no acceſs to them, 
or no title to uſe that freedom : or at 
moſt, we can only convey oblique 
reproof under ſome agreeable, or how- 
ever inoffenſive, diſguiſe; or make a 
{mall advance upon the borders of plajn 
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„ obſerving well on which fide they 


are moſt acceſſible, and watching for the 


ſeaſons, when good diſpoſitions either pre- 
vail or may be excited. Nor ſhould we 
negle& any one of theſe honeſt artifices, 
for the ſkilful application of them may 
poſſibly enable us to gain ground, by un- 

rceived de s, on their inordinate paſ- 
ſions and bad habits, and thus carry them 
ſach lengths towards reformation, as we 
ſhould in vain have attempted, had they 
at firſt perceived the whole of our de- 
fign. | 

put, in many caſes, more direct and 
home remonſtrances to the faulty are ne- 
ceſſary; which therefore ſuch as with pro- 
priety can, are hound to make z and what- 
ever reluctance they may find to ſo pain- 
ful a work, muſt, as the Scripture directs, 
in any wiſe rebuke their neighbour, and not 
ſuffer fen upon him : for omitting it is, in 
the ſame place, interpreted to be hating 
him in their heart. (Lev. xix. 17.) Time- 
ly admonition may ſtop him ſhort juſt at 
the entrance upon a wrong courſe, and 
ſnatch him out of imminent hazard un- 
hurt. Even thoſe who are farther gone 


may yet be recalled, by a lively repreſen- 


tation of their guilt and danger, of which 


perhaps they had à very inadequate, if 


any apprehenſion. But then we muſt be 
very careful, unleſs we would entirely loſe 
all influence both at preſent and for the 
future, that we never bring a charge 
without having 1nconteſtible proof of its 
truth; that a genuine friendly concern be 
evidently the principle of all we ſay; that 
we expreſs more ſorrow than anger, where 
circumſtances will allow it; as they pecu- 
liarly do, where the perſon blamed hurts 
himſelf more than any one elſe; that we 
uſe tender expoſtulations by choice, and 
harſh expreſſions ; but above all, terrify- 
ing and threatening ones, only when no- 
thing elſe will prevent ruin. For this 15, 
doubtleſs, the meaning of the apoſtle's 
rule : of ſome have compaſſion, making a 
difference ; others ſave with ftar, pulling 
them out of the fire. ( Jade, 22, 23.) And 
even where the ſtrongeſt marks of diſap- 
probation and diſpleaſure are needful, 
they ſhould, ever be ſhewn without inſult 
or haughtineſs ; without the leaſt appear- 


| ance of loving to reprimand, without ex- 


aggerating any thing, or treating the 


. frailties of human nature too ſeverely ; 
indeed with ſuch attention to acknowledge 


and point out whatever in the general 
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character of the perſon concerned is vas 
luable, or in the particular circumſtances 
of the caſe excuſable, as may reconcile 
him, if poſlible, to the liberties taken 
with him, by the conviction that they are 
taken unwillingly, 

Many other precautions for the better 
ſueceſs of this good work, every one's 
prudence will ſuggeſt to him, in the ſe- 
veral inſtances that come before him, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence, the 
temper of the offender, and eſpecially the 
degree of authority which the reprover 
hath over him. Sometimes all authority 
is beſt laid afide, and ſoftened into mere 
perſuaſion ; ſometimes a moderate ſhare 


of its weight is wanted to bear down 2 


leſs complying diſpoſition ; at others, its. 
whole force 1s little enough to fetter a 
ſtubborn ſpirit. Here then we muſt 
each of us think and act for ourſelves; 
but with this conſideration ever preſent 
to our minds, that not only a total neglect 
of this duty, but a neglect of diſcharging 
it in the moſt effectual manner that is 
incumbent on us, will be imputed to us 
for guilt; as it was in the caſe of Eli, 
who having contented himfelf with gently 
blaming his ſons for what he ought abſo- 
lutely to have forbidden them, and de- 
terred them from; I will judge his houſe 


for ever, ſaid God, for the iniquity which 


he knoweth, becauſe his ſons made themſelves 
wile, and he reſtrained them not. (1 Sam 
Nl. 13.) | 
When therefore mild repreſentations 
have ſmall effect, rougher treatment mult 
be uſed, And if the offender grows har- 
dened to private remonſtrances, it becomes 
needful to apply the ſeverer diſcipline of 
more open cenſure. Poſſibly he may yet 
retain {ſenſibility enough to be moved by 
that; for which reaſon our Saviour ap- 
points, that we obſerve a gradation ; firſt, 
tell our brother his faults between us and 
him alone; then, take with us one or two 
more; and laſlly, tell it unto the church 
(Matth. xviit. 15, 16, 17.) ; let the 
wholenumber of good perſons, with whom 
we are both of us connected, try their in- 
tereſt with him; and if even that fail, 
and no hope at all remain of him, yet by- 
ſtanders at leaſt will thus both be put on 
their guard againſt ſuffering by him, and 
warned againſt imitating him. Therefore 
St. Paul directs; them that fin, doubtleſs 
meaning obſtinately, rebuke before all, that 
ether: alſo may fear. (1 Tim. v. 20] Indeed, 
were 
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were every one to be expoſed for each 
miſbehaviour of which he is guilty, or 
even all ſuch as he doth not immediately re- 
ſorm, this procedure would be unchriſtian 
and inhuman: many good perſons would 
paſs in common eſteem for very bad, and 
many blamable ones, but of whoſe reco- 
very there is room for great hope, would 
be driven to deſpair of regaining any cha- 
racter, and lay aſide the thought of grow - 
ing better. But there is no need of being 
ſo tender about the reputations of thoſe 
who are totally abandoned to ſin. On the 
contrary, it is of importance to the worid 
that they ſhould be known ſor what they 
are, and not enabled to paſs themſelves 
upon mankind for worthy characters, by 
receiving the ſame regards with ſuch in 
common ſpeech and behaviour. He that 
faith unto the wwicked, thou art righteous, 
him ſhall the people curſe, nations ſhall abhor 
him. But, to them that rebuke him, ſhall be 
delight, and a good bleſſing ſhall come upon 
em. (Prov. xxiv. 24, 25.) There is 
frequently no other weapon leſt againſt ſuch 
perſons, but public infamy. The puniſh- 
ments of human laws in multitudes of caſes 
cannot reach them. Thoſe of a future life 
ſome have brought themſelves to doubt ; 
many to overlook. But to the diſſike and 
abhorrence of mankind few or none can 
be inſenſible; and every one that deſerves 
it ſhould be made to feel that he doth, 
Wickedneſs is the great diſturber of the 
world ; the bane of all peace and com- 
ſort, civil and domeſtic. Therefore every 
one hath a natural right to ſtand up and 
declare againſt it; a claim that the diſ- 
grace which belongs to it, be inflicted 
on it. And in this cauſe good men ſhould 
act with ſpirit; aſſume the authority in 
which their character will ſupport them; 
and not ſuffer guilt, which is by nature 
timorous and cowardly, to lift up its head; 
they ſhould unite in the common concern of 
appoſing its progreſs ; and, as the prophet 
expreſſes it, be valiant for the truth upon the 
earth. (Jer. ix. 3.) A zeal, ſhewn uni- 
formly by the. virtuous againſt vice and 
that alone ; kept free from all mixture of 
perſonal reſentment or private intereſt ; 

' appearing, by the ſteps which it takes, 
not to proceed from moroſeneſs of tem- 
r, but from principle, and conducted 
— a moderate ſhare of prudence, will 
eafily reſcue itſelf from wrong interpre- 
tations, ſecure to itſelf reverence from the 
world in general, and produce much good, 


22 proportionable hazard or diffl- 
culty. of: 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that 
neither is every one qualified equally for 
ſuch a work ; ſome by nature being little 
capable of exerting themſelves or movin 
others, and ſome again of ſo warm pal⸗ 
ſions, that they muſt not allow them ſco 
even in the beſt cauſe; nor will the ſitu- 
ation and connections of every one always 
by any means permit him to appear againſt 
ill actions and ill people in the manner that 
he could wiſh. Vet no one is left without 
the means of doing ſomewhat towards it; 
and all that we are able to do, without 
neglecting other obligations, is our duty. 
Whoever can look with juſt the ſame eye 
on good and bad, provided his own pre- 
ſent advantage be out of the queſtion, 
hath no love of religion or virtue in him, 
And whoever takes no notice of the dif- 
ference will be ſhrewdly ſuſpe&ed of not 
ſeeing or not Tegarding it. The coolleſt 
| age of other wrong things that are 

one thinks immediately, when any hap- 
pen to affect himſelf, that all ought to in- 
tereſt themſelves on his behalf, indeed 
can hardly do it too much. And there- 
fore, when things are done which affect 
the happineſs of others, the welfare of 
ſociety, the honour of our Maker, our 
Redeemer, and our Sanctifier, we ought 
to intereſt ourſelves for theſe. Perhaps 
we may object, that our concern would be 
fruitleſs. And ſo, perhaps, was that of 
David, when he faid, Rivers of water: 
run down mine eyes, becauſe men keep not thy 
law. My zeal hath even conſumed me, 
becauſe they forget thy words. (Pſal. cxix. 
136. 139.) But certainly ſo was that of 
Juſt Lot, who dwelling among the inhabit- 
ants of Sodom, in ſeeins and hearing, 
wexed his righteous foul, from day to day, 
with their unlawful deeds. (2 Pet. ii. 8.) 
Yet they are propoſed as objects, not of 
blame, but praiſe. And indeed uneaſy 
ſentiments on ſuch occaſions, however in- 
effectual otherwiſe, may improve us con- 
ſiderably by reminding us, that aue are of 
God, and the world lieth in wwickeant/s 

(1 John, v. 19.) ; provided we carefully 
reſtrain them, which itſelf will be a pro- 
fitable inward exerciſe, from running into 
exceſs, Beſides, whoever preſerves this 
due medium between indifference and 
vehemence, as he will be always pru- 
dently ſeeking methods of reclaiming, or 
at leak of checking the guilty, and con- 
ſequently 
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ſequently ſecuring the innocent; ſo he will 


and more than any one elſe can ſugget to Pe 


him; and though hated by the ad, or 
deſpiſed by the thoughtleſs, for this trou- 
bleſome activity, will be eſteemed by 
many fellow-labourers, - many converts 
whom he hath helped to make, many 
ready to fall, whom he hath ſeaſonably 


ſtayed and ſtrengthened. Or let him have 


ever ſo much cauſe to ſay in other reſpects, 
1 have laboured in vain, 1 have ſpent my 
ſtrength for nought ; yet ſurely his judgment 
is with the Lord, and his work with bis 
Ged. (Lia. xlix. 4.) 


SERMON LIE 
Shame and Death the Fruits of Sin. 


Rom. vi. 21. 


What fruit had ye then in thoſe things, whereof ye 
are now aſhamed ? For the end of thoſe things is 


death. 


uE firſt reſolution which every one 
T ſhould take in the conduct of life is, 
to deliberate ſeriouſly as ſoon as he be- 
comes capable of it, by what rule his fu- 
ture behaviour ſhall be formed. And one 


principal cauſe of the follies which men 


commit, and the miſeries into which they 
fall, is their ſtrange neglect of this obvious 
duty; a duty impoſſible to be controverted ; 
for it is only inquiring what will be moſt 
for our intereſt. | | 
And yet a very great part of mankind 
never once think of any certain rule at all 
for their conduct; but go on at random, 
indulging the preſent inclination, whach 
way ſoever it leads, and how often ſoever 


it may vary; and thus fill up a life of 


thoughtleſs inconfiſtency, aiming at no one 
end beyond pleaſing themſelves any how 
for the time, let what will follow. But 
ſurely a very little reflection might ſhew, 
that whar pleafes us now, may ruin us ere 
long, perhaps very ſoon; that different 
courſes of life have very different conſe- 
quences, highly deſerving our attention; 
and in particular, that thoſe of a virtuous 
and a vicious life differ ſo extremely, that 
we ought not to continue an hour undeter- 
mined, longer than we muſt, which we 
ſhall purſue. What the Prophet Elijah 
faid to the Iſraelites belongs equally to all 
of this unſettled character: how long halt 
ye between tao opinions? If the Lord be 
God, follow bim; but if Baal, then follow 
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him. (1 Kings, xviii. 21.) Why this per- 
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tual wayering and fluctuation about the 
firſt thiag that you ought to fix; the one 
Point, on which all depends ! If a profane 
and immoral conduct will produce and 
ſecure happineſs to you, follow profane- 
neſs and immorality ; yield your members as 
inſtruments of unrighteouſueſ; unto ſin. (Rom. 
vi. 13.) But if religion and virtue be the 
means of true and laſting ſelf-enjoyment, let 
religion and virtue be your care, and yeld 


yourſelves ſervants of right. ouſneſi unto God. 


(Rom. vi. 13. 19.) Chooſe ye therefore this 


day whom ye will, ſerve. (Joſh. xxiv. 15.) 


And there are indeed, multitudes. that 
would give ſufficient proofs of havin 
made a choice, and a very ill one, uf 


running headlong into wickedneſs merited 


the name of chouſing it, But rational 
choice preſuppoſes due conſideration z 
whereas theſe poor wretches have ſuffered 
themſelves to be led on blindfold, by ex- 
ample and cuſtom, unexamined appear- 
ances and ungoverned inclinations, with 
no more notion of inquiring whether they 
are in the right road, than if there were 
no other at all. Or if ever they have de- 
liberated, they have done it unfairly or 
ſuperficially ; or upon ſome one point of 
their behaviour, not the whole; and per- 
haps, only which of two interfering de- 
fires, both of them wrong, they ſhould 
gratify. But ſurely the firſt diviſion of 
human condu is, into religious and irre- 
ligious. Which of thefe two we ought to 
prefer, is the queſtion that we are to be- 
gin with; and it will be time enough to, 
conſider in what way we ſhall be bad, 
after we have examined whether it is not 
our wiſdom to be good, 

In this moſt important inquiry an im- 


perfect view of things may eaſily deceive 


us, and doth in fact deceive the gene- 
rality of mankind. We mult therefore 
be very careful to lay before ourſelves the 
whole of what is to be expected, hoped, 
or feared. But indeed both our own paſ- 
ſions and appetites, and the opinions and 
practices of the world, will be fure to re- 
mind us abundantly of what makes in fa- 
vour of prohibited indulgences. And 
conſequently in order to keep our judg- 
ment upright, we muſt be b. ef in re- 
preſenting to ourſelves what makes againſt 
them. And we cannot poſſibly do it in a 
better method, than that of the apoſtle, 
addreſſing himſelf to the Roman converts: 
What fruit bad ye then in thoſe tbhingt, 
| FN whereof 
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 quheresf ye are now afbamed? For the end 


of thoſe things is death. 
In theſe words is propoſed to our ſe- 
rious thoughts, | 
I. The preſent unprofitableneeſs of fin, 
II. The ſhamefulnefs of it. 

III. The puniſhment which awaits it. 

* I ſhall be able in this diſcourſe to con- 
fider only the firſt point, the unprofitable- 
neſs of ſin, even at preſent. And for this 
he appeals to the hearts and conſciences 
of thoſe with whom he argues: What 
fruit had ye then in thoſe things? Well 

nowing they muſt own, that upon trial 
they had found none; a confeſſion which 
very few have ever failed to make, when, 
after a life ſpent in wickedneſs, they came 
to refle& coolly, what real advantage they 
had gained by it on the upſhot. The lan- 


guage of thoſe, who will be prevailed on 


to balance the great account, is almoſt 
univerſally the ſame, which Elihu in Job 
aſcribes to the penitent; I have ſinned, 
and perverted that which was right, and 
it profited me not. (Job, xxxiii. 27.) Some 
may imagine this to ariſe from a diſpoſi- 
tion, which we have, to be diſcontented ; 
and to think, after a while, any other 
way better than that which we have 
, Choſen. But how comes it to paſs then, 
that no pious and virtuous man was ever 
known, calmly and deliberately, to make 
the ſame declaration concerning his man- 
ner of life ? Nothing hath been more com- 
mon in all ages, than. for the wicked to 
acknowledge their miſtakes and their mi- 
ſery, and exhort others to take warning 
by them. But the good, as ſoon as ever 
chey had time to become habitually ſuch, 
have always pronounced themſelves eaſy 
and happy ; and thought it the greateſt 
kindneſs that they could do to thoſe, whom 
they loved the moſt tenderly, to beg they 
would tread in their ſteps. Now, in other 
caſes, we look on the agreeing teſtimony 
of thoſe, Who have experienced what they 
affirm, as being deciſive. Why then 
ſhould we diſtruſt them in this alone, and 
obſtinately inſiſt upom trying what they 
forewarn us aloud will be fatal? Indeed, 
have not ſome of us tried much too far 
already? And for God's ſake, let us aſk 
aurſelves, what fruit we have had from 
it, and what we are likely to have, in caſe 
we proceed further, 


Rur if we will reckon the experience of 
others incompetent, and our own imper- 


teQ, let us conſidet the natural tendency 
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of ſin. Should we be unable to diſcover 
from thence why it ſhould do us harm, 
we may doubt whether it doth the harm 
that we are told, or will go on to do the 
harm that we have hitherto felt from it ; 
but if we ſee that in its nature it muſt be 
unprofitable and hurtful, as well as learn 
from the experience of others and our 
own that it is ſo, then ſurely nothing will 
be wanting to convince us. 

Now we all know, however apt we are 
to forget it, that reaſon is the principal 
part of our frame : thence, therefore, if 
we are made with any wiſdom, we muſt 
expect the principal part of our happineſs ; 
and yet every ſort of wickedneſs is abſo- 
lutely contradictory to reaſon. Unduti- 
fulneſs to an almighty ſuperior, and in- 
gratitude to a gracious bene factor, ſuch 
as God 1s; unkindneſs to our relations and 
friends, hard-heartedneſs to perſons in 
diſtreſs, injuſtice or implacability to any 
one, or uſeleſſneſs to thoſe, who are uſeful 
to us; degrading ourſelves below the rank 
of our nature, and living only or chiefly 
to brutal appetites, though we are men; 
or to trifling pleaſures, though we have 
capacities for much worthier employ- 
ments: all theſe things are evidently un- 
reaſonable and unfit as any thing can be. 


. And what advantage or what quiet can we 


hope in diſobeying that principle, which 
was plainly deſigned to rule us? 

Beſides, our affections were doubtleſs 
originally intended to accord with reaſon ; 
and, though much diſordered by the fall 
of our firſt parents, yet in a conſiderable 
meaſure they do ſo ſtill. Now, can we 
queſtion, but that diſcrder 1s the cauſe of 
miſery to us here? And if ſo, the greater 
we make ic by acts of ſin, the greater our 
miſery will be; and the more we rectify 
it by acts of piety and virtue, the nearer 
we ſhall return to our natural flate, in 
which alone every thing flouriſhes and 
doth well. Right reaſon and right affec- 
tion were the primitive rules that God 
guru man to live by; and how can we 

ancy that we ſhall ever find our account 
in putting a force upon them, and wreſt- 
ing ourſelves from under their government ? 
But a farther and very material conſide - 
ration is, that all kinds of wickedneſs ma- 
nifeſtly tend to deftroy the good order, 


proſperity, and peace, of kingdoms, of 


communities, of families; and that indeed 


the injuries which men do to one another, 


by tranſgreſſing the laws of God, make 


up 
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up the heavieſt and bittereſt part of the 
' ſufferings of life. Now what is contrary 
to the intereſt of all in general, muſt be 
in ſome degree prejudicial to that of every 
one in particular; and each perſon who is 
guilty of it, teaches others an evil le on 
againſt himſelf. (Ecclus. ix. 1.) The vi- 
cious, even thoſe who value themſelves 
the moſt on their good nature, are one 
way or another, perhaps many ways, por 
petually doing miſchief. They are indeed 
enemies, as far as their influence reaches, 
to the whole ſociety of mankind, It is 
the general intereſt of the world to oppoſe 
and diſcourage them. It is the particular 
buſineſs of government to reſtrain and 
puniſh them. All that ſuffer conſiderably 
by them, will be ſure to abominate them; 
and moſt others will ſcorn and deſpiſe 
them. Now it is a dreadful evil to loſe 
a a blefling fo juſtly dear to men, as that 
of a good name and reputation. To be 
abhorred, or even ſuſpected and diſtruſted, 
by thoſe amongſt whom we live, is hardly 
ſupportable ; to be merely diſliked and 
diſapproved, is very mortifying. Yet 
one or other of theſe they muſt expect; 
not only from the religious and worthy, 
whoſe eſteem ought to be and ever will 
be chiefly defired, but alſo from their fel- 
low ſinners ; who conſtantly condemn the 
fins which they do not prattiſe, and often 
thoſe which they do, Sometimes indeed 
ſome of them may join in applauding their 
common follies, but that makes them 
never the leſs follies. Sometimes, for 
private ends, perſons may flatter for a 
while ſuch as they inward!y hold in deri- 
fion or deteſtation. But this kind of court 
never doth good to thoſe who receive it; 
nor is it able to hinder but that on the 
whole miſchievous vices will produce ha- 
tred, and imprudent ones contempt. And 
what fruit can men reap from ſuch things ? 
But hitherto you have heard proofs only 
of the common ill effects of all fins; let 
us now conſider the ſeveral forts, and the 
fruits of each of them, ſeparately. _ 
iy jt our bad inclinations are neceſ- 


ſarily, inlthe very feeling of them, uncaſy 
and painful: as envy, hatred, and anger. 
Ochers are ſo at leaſt in their immediate 
conſequences ; diſquieting our minds with 
weariſome and endleſs purſuits, of what we 
ſhall either. not obtain, or not keep, or be 
little or nothing the better for, if we do. 
Such is the exorbitant thirſt of power, 
and zank, and wealth; always x;2cls and 
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diſſatisfied, always full of diſcontents and 
diſappointments. Again, ſome of them 
prompt us to overvalue ourſelves, often 
to our great damage; and at the ſame 
time provoke others to undervalue us; as 
do pride and vanity.- Some, if they are 
accompanied with no pain, yet can make 
no pretence to giving any pleaſure : as 
protaneneſs. And the ſeeming pleaſure 
of ſome others is in reality ſcarce more 
than getting rid of a torment, which a 
good mind would never have experienced. 
Such, and no better, is the joy of revenge. 
Nay, where criminal gratifications are the 
moſt agreeable, as in ſenſual indulgencies ; 
beſides that they are uſually very fleeting 
and ſhort-lived, perhaps an equal, per- 
haps a ſuperior degree of them upon the 
whole, might by te means of prudence 
have been obtained conſiſtently with virtue; 
which doth not forbid the regular and ſea- 
ſonable and temperate ſatis faction of any 
defire, but only reftrains us within due and- 
ſafe bounds; whereas the vicious, affeR- 
ing immoderatc and prohibited liberties, 
are indeed the unhappieſt ſlaves to their 
own luſts and fancies ; eſpecially when, 
by a habit of yielding to them, they have 
taught them to claim, with abſolute au- 
thority, the moſt pernicious compliances. 
And in this ſituation, how much inward 

anguiſh muſt there often lie hid under the 
gayeſt ſhews of mirth and amuſement ; 
whether the ſoul be oppreſſed by the ſet- 
tled tyranny of a ſingle paſſion, or torn in 

pieces by the rage of oppoſite ones, con- 
tending for maſtery! Then, what de- 
ſtructive effects the fins of this kind have. 
on the healths and fortunes of their vota- 
ries, diſqualifying them, often in the be- 
ginning of life, for the enjoyment of every 
thing in which they placed the happineſs 
of it, and expoſing them to great diſtreſſes 
and ſufferings throughout the remainder, 
is much too well known to need enlarging 
on, though much leſs confidered than its 
importance requires. 

But too many imagine, that, whatever 
others do, they ſhall fin with diſcretion ; 
gratify their inclinations and carry on their 
deſigns, of whatever fort they be, with 
ſo much art, as to avoid all manner of 
bad conſequences. But why do they 
imagine ſo? It is hard enough to govern 
our paſſions before they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to indulgence. But ficſt to in- 
dulge them, and then think to ſtop where 
we pleaſe, is a ſcheme that always hath 

Y deceived, 
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deceived, and always will deceive, thoſe 
who are weak enough to rely upon it. 
Virtuous behaviour hath plain and firm 
ground to ſtand upon; but if once we quit 
our ſure footing there, the declivity is 
Endleſs, the — ac downwards will in- 
creaſe every moment, and how far we 
may be carried, God only knows. They 
who have gone the moſt fatal lengths in 
fin, reſolved at firſt, as much as you can 
do, to proceed cautiouſly ; never once 
queſtioning but they could keep their re- 

olution, till it was too late. And it may 
very ſoon be too late with any of us. For 
not only the habit of every vice leads men 
farther and farther in it, but the moſt dif- 
ferent vices are ſtrangely connected with 
each other ; and he who intended to allow 
himſelf in but one ſeemingly harmleſs tranſ- 
greſſion, is drawn by it gradually, or hur- 
ried unawares into numbers of worſe, that 
end in his ruin; the grace of God being 
juſtly withdrawn from ſuch preſumptuous 
offenders. 

But it will be objected, that however un- 
profitable ſome ſins may be, yet others are 
peculiarly calculated for profit, as covet- 
ouſneſs, with its retainers, fraud and ex- 
tortion; which the wiſe in their generation 
(Luke, xvi. 8.) would never practiſe, 
unleſs they found the advantage of them, 
as they viſibly do. Now if by advantage 
be meant, what ſhould be meant, real hap- 
pineſs, they viſibly do not. Covetouſneſs is 
peculiarly a miſerable paſſion, and diſtin- 
guiſhed b that very name.of miſerable in 
common ſpeech. The temper itſelf is full 
of fears and cares, alarms and ſuſpicions, 
Then in order to gratify it, every bene- 
volent, if not every honeſt diſpoſition of 
our hearts muſt 4 contradicted ; and 
when it riſes to a certain height, every 
innocent enjoyment of life, that carries 
ahe leaſt expence with it, muſt either be 
renounced, or grudged while it is tole- 
rated. But without running to ſuch ex- 
tremes, to all avaricious minds the ſmall - 


eſt loſſes will be heavy misfortunes, and 


the greateſt gains will want ſomething of 


+ being ſo great as they ſhould have been, 
They muſt undergo the pain of envying 
every one that is in circumſtances above 
them; they muſt expect at the ſame time 
the ill will of every one beneath them; 
and after all, their unnatural cravings, far 

from being appeaſed, will increaſe much 
Faſter than their poſſeſſions, and the more 


eagerly they endeavour to quench their 
3 | | 
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thirſt, the more fiercely it will return upon 

them. Or let us ſuppofe, if you will, the 

deſire of gain to be indulged, not with the 

abſurd view of hoarding to no purpoſe and 

no end, but for the delight of ſatisfying 

more natural inclinations y the means of 
e 


great wealth; yet, if theſe be moderate 
and reaſonable, they may be very com- 
22 ſatisfied without it; and, if they 
exceſhve, you have ſeen already that 
they are hurtful, and therefore ought not 
to have proviſion made for them. 
If then covetouſneſs of both ſorts be 
unwiſe, fraud and extortion, which only 
ſerve as inſtruments of covetouſneſs, can- 
not be beneficial. But on the contrary, 
they have peculiar diſadvantages belong- 
ing to them. There are indeed inſtances 
too frequently of riches acquired by in- 
direct methods; but ſtill dimoneſty hath 
ruined many more than it hath raiſed, and 
the ruin of ſuch is never pitied, and ſel- 
dom retrieved. Fair hole is the plain 
path which God hath marked out for 
mankind to go in; and they who think to 
be too cunning for their Maker, are few 
of them able to depart from it without in- 
juring themſelves even now, as much or 
more than they do others, One half of 
the contrivance and circumſpection that 
men are obliged to in a knaviſh way, 
would have enabled them to thrive very 
well in an honeſt one, without the hatred 
and curſe of all around them, without the 
perpetual dread of being detected, and the 
loſs they muſt ſuffer whenever that hap- 
pens, (which ſeldom fails,) both by others 
declining to have any further concern 
with them, and perhaps by the penalties 
which the law will inflict on them. Or 
let them eſcape theſe dangers ever fo 
well, yet how often doth it fall out that 


either what they have acquired wickedly 


they ſquander fookſhly, it may be wick- 
edly too, and ſo nothing remains with 
them but the guilt of both; or at leaſt 
poſterity, for whoſe ſake chiefly they have 
taken theſe unrighteous pains, diſſipate in 
a few years what they have been accumu- 
lating in many; and very poſſibly give 
them the torment which they have well 
deferved, of ſhewing them, beforehand, 
that they will diſſipate it! And thus is 
the Scripture warning verified: An inhe- 
ritance may be gotten haſtily at :the begin- 
ning, but the end thereof ſhall not be bleſſed. 
(Prov. XX. 21+) 22 
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You ſee then how many and great the 
eſent and worldly inconveniences of 

wickedneſs are; and I have dwelt on 

them ſo largely, becauſe preſent and 
worldly things are apt to affect us ſo 
much. Vet till it muſt be acknowledged 
that all of them do not follow conſtantly, 
and that ſometimes conſiderable advan- 
tages in appearance may be gained by 
tranſgreſſing our duty. But perhaps even 
then as confiderable ones of the ſame kind 
may be loſt by it; for men cannot have 
the benefit of two oppoſite characters and 
behaviours at the ſame time. Or, if every 
thing ſhould happen to their wiſh, the 


probability notwithſtanding lay greatly . 


on the other ſide; the contrary was to 
have been expected z and therefore no 
wiſe perſon would ever run the hazard, 
though now and then ſome one may 


chance to find his account in it. 


But indeed we are as yet only in the 
firſt article of the account, and have by 
no means completed that. Not only the 
pes outward evils that wickedneſs 

rings upon us, but the inward ſatisfac- 
tions and comforts of which it deprives 
us, muſt be taken in. Sincerity of good 
will, openneſs of confidence, faithfulneſs of 
friendſhip, tenderneſs of affection, conſci- 
ouſneſs of merited eſteem, are the ſweeteſt 
ingredients in human life. Now all theſe, 
with all the complacency and joy of hears 
that flows from them, the wicked, by their 
ambitious, their covetous, their ſenſual 
purſuits, .by their reſentments, their falſe- 
hoods, their neglects, their provocations, 
exclude themſelves from enjoying; wear 
out from their hearts by degrees the moſt 
delightful ſenſibilities of which human 
nature 15 capable, and leave nothing there 
but the wretched feelings of hating or diſ- 
regarding others, and being hated or diſ- 
regarded by them. Then, in the various 
afflictions and croſſes of life, in decaying 
health, ſinking ſpirits, and declining age, 
a good man hath many ſupports; from 
the innocence and integrity of his paſt 
life; from the love and gratitude of his 
friends; from the firm belief of a wiſe 
and kind Providence continually watching 


over him. But none of theſe conſolations 


belong to a wicked man, when he is in 
the ſame condition; the things in which 
he placed his whole happineſs have failed 


* him and are one, the companions of his 


Froſperity de him, the world rejoices 
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over him, heaven frowns dpon him, and 
his own heart condemns him. | 

But this would lead me to the ſecond 
head, the ſhame attending fin, Aﬀter 
that there remains a third, of the future 
puniſhment awaiting it. Both theſe, God 
willing, ſhall be diſtinaly ſet before you, 
and then you will ſee in the fulleſt light 
whatever may ſeem wanting to the evi- 
dence of it now, that he &nowledge .of 
wickedneſs is not wiſdom ; neither, at any 
time, the counſel of ſinners, prudence. (Ecclus, 


5 XIX. 22.) 


SERMON LIV. 


Ro u. vi. 21. 


What fruit had ye then in thoſe tliings, whereof ye 
are now aſhamed ? For the end of thoſe things 
is death. 


I“ diſcourſing on theſe words, I have 

propoſed to lay before you, 

I. The preſent diſadvantages of 3 
wicked life. | 

IT. The ſhamefulneſs of it. 

III. The puniſhment which awaits it 
hereafter. 

The firſt of theſe heads I have finiſhed ; 
and ſhewn, from the teftimony of the 
wicked themſelves, from the inconſiſtence 
of all ſin with the principles of our reaſon, 
from its repugnancy to the original dic- 
tates of our affections, from its pernicious 
influence on every branch of human ſo- 
ciety, that it muſt in general produce un- 
ſpeakable harm to us, Then I proceeded, 
to prove, in relation to ſeveral fins more 
particularly, that ſome of them are in 
their very nature painful, and that the 
pleaſures which others promiſe, are either 
falſe and imaginary, or inconſiderable and 
ſhort-lived ; or, to all the purpoſes of 
real happineſs, equally attainable for the 
moſt, part by virtuous means; but that 
the evils which they bring on are various 
and preat, and often ſpeedy, and ſeldom 
avoided by the utmoſt care; that even 
thoſe fins which may ſeem peculiarly cal- 
culated for profit and advantage, are in 
truth. as unprofitable and hurtful as the 
reſt ; and that laſtly, beſides leading men 
into the moſt grieyous inconveniences 
and ſufferings, wickedneſs deprives them 
of the moſt valuable aven of their worldly 
enjoyments, com forts, and ſupports. 
N i 1 2 Weary 
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Were we there fore only to conſider how 
unhappily it affects all the common and 
acknowledged ingredients of our preſent 
well-being, a courſe of ſin, on ſtating the 
account merely thus, would be found, 
though perhaps not without exceptions, 
yet with but few exceptions, and ſuch as 

no one could rationally expect in his own 

favour, a courſe of folly ; as accordingly 
we ſee it conſtantly vepre „ even 
with teſpect to this world, not only by the 
ſacred writers, but the greateſt and ableft 
of heathens themfelves ; both ſuch as had 
ſome belief of a future ſtate, and fuch as 
had none. 

But for our fuller fatisfaQion in a point 
of this moment, Tet us proceed farther 0 
conſider, 

II. The ſhamefulneſs of it. 

Now ſhame is of two forts ; e 
from a conſciouſneſs of having acte 
either fooliſhly againſt our intereſs, or 

wickedly againſt our duty. I begin with 
the firſt. | 

An immoral life being fo full of impru- 
dence and ſuffering as you have ſeen it is, 
many and ſevere refleftions on their own 
miſtaken choice muſt unavoidably torture 
the minds of the vicious from time to time, 
be they ever ſo induſtrious to baniſh them. 
'The abſurdity of the things which they ſay 
and do in the madneſs of their debauches ; 
the contemptiblenefs of their condition, 
while they languiſh under the effects of 
them; the miſerable wages which they re- 
ceive for their hard ſervitude to low appe- 
tites; the meanneſs of going on with what 
they have a thouſand times reſolved to 

leave off; the wretched ſhifts that they muſt 
uſe to ſupport the expences of ther irre- 
gularities; the gmbarrafiments into which 
the moſt circumfpe@ of them are conti- 
nually running by unfair practices ; the 
grievous difappointments which the wiſeſt 
of them expenence, from what promiſed, 
as they imagined, the trueſt and higheſt 
atis faction; the extraordinary pains which 
they have taken, to be never the happier, 
and are taking ſtill, only to be farther from 
their end than ever; theſe are conſidera- 
tions that will find a ſeaſon to make their 
way both into the gayeft and the buſieſt 
minds, and often embitter the reliſh of 
their pleafures and their proſperity, even 
while they are at the height. 

But when any remarkable check hath 
been given 40 the finner in his courſe ; 
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when the iniquities of the fraudulent have 


expoſed him to dily 
extravagances of 
him to indigence ; when the flrength and 
ſpirits of the diſſolute are worn out, or 
advancing years have brought on ſari 
and diſguſt; then, witk full leiſure for 


race and lofs, or the 


thinking of their doings, and perhaps in- 


ability for thinking of any thing elſe, to 
ſet that they have feorned the dictates of 

on and the counſels of the diſcreet and 
good, only to become miſerable; what 
confuſion muſt they feel from it ; they 
who applauced ſo highly the wiſdom of 
their own way of hte as the only one 
worth living for, and ridiculed with ſuch 
unſpeakable contempt the filly ſeruples of 
the poor virtuous man, whofe conduct 
they now find ſo vaſtly preferable to their 
own! 

Bat farther ; this inward ſelſ-diſplea- 
ſure and diſlike will, in ſuch caſes, be 
greatly aggravated by the cenſure and 
upbraiding of the world, redoubled upon 
them when they can bear it leaſt. Sin- 
ners in diſtreſs are uſually deſpiſed and 
condemned by their very tempters and 
partners in fin, All whom they have in- 
jured will claim a right to inſult them. 
Thoſe to whom they apply for affiſtance 
or comfort will have a ſpecious plea for 
diſregarding and rejecting them. The 
generality will be eager to ſhew the ſu- 
periority, ſome of their goodneſs, and 
ſome of their prudence, by reproaching 
them bitterly for their want of both. 
Even the beft and beſt-natured perſons, 
while they mourn over them, muſt re- 
mind them how unwiſe they have been, 
and on proper occaſions mention them as 
warning to others. Lo, this is the man that 
made nat Ged bis flrength, but ftrengthened 
himſelf in his wickedneſs. (Plal. Iii. 7.) 
Now think, I beg you, what maſt their 
feelings amidſt all this bel: 

But beſides the ſhame of folly, they 
have a much worſe kind to undergo, that 
of guilt; from the conſcionfneſs that their 
behaviour hath been wrong and unworthy 
and of ill deſert. For with what indiffer- 
ence ſoever many may affect to ſpeak of 
this, all have at times a ſenſe of it ex- 
tremely acute. Let any one aſk his heart 
what it thinks, when ſeriouſly diſpoſed, of 
ingratitude for the being which God hath 
beſtowed on us, and the bleflings preſent 
and future, which he hath provided for 
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- ficial, as he hath enjoined us; of ſcornfully 
ſlighting ſuch offers of pardon and accept- 
ance, as our bleſſed Redeemer hath pur- 
. chaſed for us by his death, and made us 
in his goſpel; of neglecting the means 
appointed for our ſpiritual improvement, 
quenching the inward ſuggeſtions of our 
heavenly monitor, and doing deſpite unto 
the fpirit of grace. 
any one reflect what his deliberate ſenti- 
ments are of falſchood and treachery, of 
oppreſſion and violence, of cruelty and 
implacability, of hard-heartedneſs and in- 


ſenſibility ; what impreſſions it naturally. 


makes on him to ſee innocence betrayed 


to ruin under pretence ef tender affection, 


the peace and honour of families violated, 
or the due order of ſociety deſtroyed, to 
gratify a lewd appetite ; to ſee a rational 
creature degrade himſelf below a beaſt by 
intemperance, and abanden thoſe to diſ- 
treſs, for whom he is bound by the ſtrong - 
eſt ties to make proviſion. How do theſe 
things look in others? How would they 
look to you, if you were the ſufferer by 
them? Only remember therefore that 
they are juſt the ſame, when you are the 
doer of them ; and then ſay, if wickedneſs 
of every kind doth not abound in guilt, 
and merit ſevere puniſhment, 

Indeed, hath not every finner, eſpe- 
cially at his firft entrance into ſin, had 
powerful convictions of this truth; found 
mat there were perſons whom he could 
not ſee without confufion and diſmay ; 


= - actions which he could not think of with- 


out hating himſelf ? And what can make 
any one amends for being in ſuch circum- 
ſtances? He may hope indeed, that in 
time he ſhall get rid of theſe troubleſome 
ſenſations, nd may perſuade himſelf, that 
afterwards ke fhall be in as good a con- 
dition as if there were no 2 for 
them. But ſurely moſt abandoned muſt 
they be, who can delight in ſuch an ima- 
2 who having once known what 

ame is, can be content to live on in a 
courſe of ſhameful actions, in hopes of 
loſing by degrees the perception of which 
are ſo, and which otherwiſe. Waat ſhould 
we think of a perſon, who after diſcerning 
clearly the deſpicableneſs of folly, ſhould 
conſent to be changed into an idiot, merely 
that he might play the feol without re- 
ſtraint from within; and ſhould fancy it 
10 be comfort enough, that then he ſhould 


(Heb. x. 20.) Let 
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us; of wilful and contemptuous diſobe- 
_ + dience to Jaws ſo reaſonable and bene- 


-not know the difference? Yet this man 
would be chiefly an obje& of pity ;. but 
the others, of utter deteſtation. And 
even this ignominious hope of theirs will 
certainly deceive them. For the facalty 
of moral reflection, conſcience, is planted 
in us by our Maker for this very pur- 
pole, that we may approve or condemn 
ourſelves, according as we act well or ill; 
and if our underſtandings be at all culti- 
vated by education, it uſually gains vigour 
enough to anſwer the purpoſe, and cannot 
eaſily be rooted out. Whether we will be 
the better for its ad monitions is in our 
own power, elſe we ſhould not be free 
agents ; but feel them we muſt. And 
the many contrivances which the- vicious 
uſe to lay the ſenſe of their vileneſs aſleep, 
and the deſperate reſolutions which they 
frequently take when they cannot do it, 
are abundant proofs how ſharp the pain of 
guilty reflection may become. 

Some indeed profligately boaſt of hav- 
ing got over it, and a few perhaps may; 
though not near ſo. many, as will at 
times pretend they have. But what long 
and tormenting ſtruggles muſt they pro- 
bably have experienced firſt; and in how 
deplorable a ſtate muſt the benumbing and 
ſtupifying of ſo important a principle of 
their nature have left them! The loſs of 
bodily feeling and motion 1s but a faint 
image of it. And after all, no one can be 
ſecure, that ſomething may not ſtill awaken 
this dormant power, when he leaſt expects 
it. Some great and mortifying diſap- 
pointment, ſome remarkable ſtroke of 
God's providence, ſome alarming paſſage 
in his word, ſome affeQirg diſcourſe from 
the pulpit, ſome experimental confeſſion 
of a fellow-ſinner, nay merely ſome in- 
ſtantaneous turn in his mind, for which it 
is impoſſible to account, may preſent on a 
ſudden a moſt tremendous view of himſelf 
to his own eyes; or ſome other perſon 
may be induced or provoked to lay his 
crimes in order before his face, perhaps 
before tne world. And then, whatever 
alcendant he may have gained over his 
con{:ience before, impoling on it with 
ſpecious colours, or calling off its atten- 
tion from his paſt behaviour, yet then he 
will be ot to behold things as they 
are; and appear not only wretched and 
guilty to himſelf, but an object of abhor- 
rence to others. Now general bad opi- 
nion is hard enough to be borne, even 
when the mind is ſupported by innocence 
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but when infamy is accompanied with the 
conviction of deſerving it, almoſt intole- 
rable. For the feeling is not only dread- 
ful in itſelf, but fills the ſoul with endleſs 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions, diſtracting hor- 
rors and fears, even of dangers the leaſt 
probable. Wickedne/s, condemned by ber oxvn 
evitneſs, is very timorous ; and being preſſed 
with conſcience, al ways forecafteth grievous 
' things. (Wild, xvi. 11.) The wicked are 
like the troubled ſea when it cannot reſt, 
ewhoſe waters caft up mire and dirt : there 
is no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked, 
(Iſa. fil. 20.) Whoſe notice ſoever they 
eſcape, the very worſt, the baſeſt of their 
deeds lie conſtantly open to his view; and 
what ſhame of face (Pſ. xliv. 15.) and 
dread of heart muſt that awful recollection 
excite ! h 
Sometimes indeed theſe inward pangs 
drive men, as it was intended they ſhould, 
to deep humiliation, to prayer for par- 
don, to Jaying hold on God's mercy 
through the merits of Chriſt, to zealous 
amendment, through the aid of the holy 
ſpirit. And then it is doubtleſs happy to 
have felt them; but by no means to have 
committed the iniquity that cauſed them ; 
for an equally devout er to heaven 
with a greater degree of innocence, would 
have been ſtill more gratiouſly received, 
and more bounti fully rewarded, unleſs they 
to whom many firs are forgiven, love much 
(Luke, vii. 47.), and work diligently in 
roportion, which many unqueſtionably 
. done; but who can promiſe himſelf 
that he ſhall do it, and ſhall be allowed to 
experience the joy of doing it? On the 
contrary, as the ſelf. condemnation which 
roduced this mighty change muſt have 
en extremely painful during the accom- 
liſhment of it; ſo afterwards, and perhaps 
long afterwards, it may prove a burthen 
heavy enough to convince a very fincerc 
convert, that an early and continued obe- 
dience would have been much preferable 


to his trueſt repentance. And therefore, 


as moſt ſinners endeavour to quiet them, 
ſelves with a proſpe& of repenting ſome 
time or another, they ought moſt ſeriouſly 
to conſider what remorſe and dejection 


they are treaſuring up for themſelves in 


the mean while, though they ſhould do at 
laſt what ſuch artful offenders have little 
cauſe to believe they ever ſhall. Obſerve 
but the caſe of thoſe, to whom the text 
immediately relates. They were made 


free from fin, as the next verly tells us, 
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they had brought forth fruit unto holingſ;, 
they were in the way to everlaſting life ; 
et the apoſtle calls their paſt = 
ng doubtleſs what he ſaid, 2hoſe thing, 
ereof ye are now aſhamed. And indeed 
let any one in the ſame condition ſay, 
whether his comforts are not often embit. 
tered, and his proſpect clouded, by mor. 
tifying remembrances of his former tran{. 
greſſions; whether he hath not frequently 
returning doubts of God's forgivene: ; 
whether he well knows how to forgive 
himſelf, 

But very commonly ſhame comes at 
laſt to ſurround the ſinner on all fides in 
ſuch a manner, that he is aſhamed to re. 
pent, though he perceives the neceſſity of 
it in the ſtrongeſt light; and between his 
agitations of this kind, and the tyranny 
of his unlawful deſires, authoriſed by ha. 
bitual indulgence, he is reduced to the 
moſt lamentable ſtate that the preſent life 
knows or can know; continuing the prac- 
tice of wickedneſs with his eyes open to 
all its deformities and dangers ; condemn. 
ing and abominating himſelf for what he 
doth, yet going on to do what he con- 
demns and abominates. 

Thus you ſee what internal, as well as 
external ſufferings, naturally belong to ir- 
religious courſes. It muſt however be 
acknowledged, that though always to be 
expected, they do not always ariſe to near 
the ſame height. For ſometimes the worſt 
of men continue in the moſt unaccountable 
proſperity of health, circumſtances, and 
even reputation, Sometimes alſo educa- 
tion, example, general cuſtom, falſe rea- 
ſoning, may in a conſiderable meaſure take 
off the ſhame of ſeveral fins, and give a 
ſort, ſuch as it is, of credit to them. Some 
perſons hkewiſe either have originally, cr 
ſoon acquire, ſuch an inſenſibility of heart 
or giddy thoughtleſſneſs, that they do not 
undergo what others do, when they have 
ated amiſs. And therefore, leſt any poſ- 
ſibility ſhould remain to flatter any one 
that he may be wicked, and yet eſcape 
what he deſerves for it, the apoſtle, to 

eter us effectually from fin, hath added 
in the text, 

III. The future puniſhment that awaits 
it, for the end of theſe things is death. 

That awful word is well known to 
ſignify, in many places of ſcripture, à 
- ſtate of miſery, as life doth of happineſs. 
They are here placed in direct oppoſition, 
and che meaning evidently is what our 
| Saviour 
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awony into everlaſting puniſhment ; but the 
righteous into life To (Matth, xxv. 46.) 

It might be very ſufficient to determine 
the choice of man, that wickedneſs eſ- 


ſentially tends to produce miſery to its 


authors, and generally doth produce it, 
though now and then the caſe were to 
prove otherwiſe. But God 1s further con- 
cerned ; and the attributes of his nature 
and the honour of his government require, 
that no one ſinner ſhall ever have cauſe, 
upon the whole, to rejoice in his iniqui- 
ties, and glory in his diſobedience. If 
our Maker is allwiſe and almighty, he 
can provide for this; if he is juſt and 
holy, he will: for elſe this world of his 
would be ruled, as we ourſelves can feel, 
and much more then mult he, that it 
ought not. Poſſibly ſo minute a regard 
may appear to ſome beneath him. But 
if it was not beneath him to create all 
things, it can never be ſo to conduct them 
to their proper end, If he ſuperintends 
continually, as he doth, even the leaſt 
part and movement of the material cre- 
ation, can it be unfit for him to watch 
over the actions of rational beings? For 
what is there worthy of his attention, if 
they be not ? ons thy 
Theſe confiderations, confirmed by our 
inbred ſenſe of the ill deſert of wicked- 
neſs, yet oppoſed again by inſtances of 
its ſeeming impunity, and by tne frequent 
calamities of the good, raiſed in the minds, 
of men ſrom age to age, perplexing doubts 
concerning the providence of God; to 
which however all other things around 
them gave full teſtimony. Sometimes 
they ſolved the difficulty by m— 
that the ſeeming happineſs of the wicke 
was not real; ſometimes by obſerving that 
it ſoon ended in great miſery. Vet they 
were often I to take refuge and in- 
trench themſelves in their general aſſur- 
ance of the divine juſtice; though when 
and how exerciſed, they knew not. But 
there being no appearance at all of a con- 
ſtant and proportionate exerciſe of it in 
this life, the wiſeſt and beſt of them reaſon- 
ably concluded there muſt be another, de- 
ſigned to rectify whatever was wrong here. 
Yet a future and unſeen ſtate of exiſtence, 
in which we were nat to ſhare, till our 
preſent frame was diſſolved, had the look 
of an object too remote for human facul- 


ties to diſcern with certainty ; ſo that 


many good men were tempted to queſtion 
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it, and thoſe of an oppoſite character tao 
eaſily brought themſelves to diſbelieve it. 
At leaſt the convictions and preſages of 
it, which they induſtriouſly difled, had no 
uniform influence on their conduct. And 
therefore, after various intimations of this 
4 truth given from above, to the ear- 
ieſt and following ages, for ſome confir- 
mation of what reaſon ſuggeſted, God 
hath made it fully known to us chriſtians, 
that he bath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteouſneſs by 
that man wvhom he hath ordained (Acts, 
Xvil. 31.) : 4 day of wrath and revelation 
of his righteous judgment; when he will 
reader to every man according to his deeds; 
to them that obey not the truth, but obey un- 
righteouſneſs, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguiſh, upon every ſoul of max 
that doth evil. (Rom. ii. 5, 6, 8, 9.) 80 


that now, to uſe the words of Job, Hell is 


naked, and deſtruction hath no covering. 
{ Job, xxvi. 6.) | | 
Here then is a conſideration, before 
which all that can be ſaid or imagined in 
favour of fin vaniſhes at once. And were 
it conſtantly as productive of pleaſure and 
profit and eſteem in the world, and as con- 
ſiſtent with peace in our own breaſts, as it 
uſually is the contrary, yet would not a 
moment's deliberation be neceſſary in 
order to renounce it. For what God will 
puniſh, never let man hope to be happy 
in. | 
The very apprehenſion of his puniſhing, 
the fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation (Heb. x. 27.), which no one 
who believes in God and diſobeys him 
can poſſibly avoid long together, is enough 
to ſour the very ſweeteſt of unlawful en- 
joyments, and in the midſt of mirth to 
ſink the heart with heavineſs. Let every 
ſinner conſult his own heart, if it be not. 
Or how little ſoever he may feel or dread 
this at preſent, yet no one can tell how 
ſoon and how deep the arrows of the Al- 
mighty may be fixed within him, the poiſon 
of them drink up his ſpirit, and the terrors of 
God ſet themſelves in array againſt bim. (Job, 
vi. 4.) Or could he go on ſpeaking peace 
to himſelf through life, yet the approach of 
death may rouſe him on a ſudden from 
this dream, and crowd ſuch horrors inta 
the ſmall remainder of his days, as wilt 
far exceed the longeſt enjoyments of 
fin ; horrors accompanied with the inſup- 
rtable aggravation, thatſo far as man can 
judge, they ſeize him too late to do good. 
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, But what avails it, if the wicked could 
(eſcape the previous fears of judgment, 
 firice they cannot eſcape the judgment it- 


"ſelf? For behold the day cometh, that hall 


"burn as an oven, and all that do wickedly 
Pall be ſtubble; and the day that cometh 
«ſhall burn them up, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. 
-(Mal. iv. 1.) As to the particulars of this 
puniſhment, curioſity is by no means the 
diſpoſition it was intended to raiſe ; and 
for the degree and duration of it, we are 
incompetent and partial judges of our own 
deſerts, even in our moſt ſerious hours; 
and much leſs are we qualified in the ſea- 
ſons of thoughtleſs gaiety and bold ſelf- 
confidence. God alone knows what 15 juſt 


and requiſite, and from his declarations 


we muſt learn our fate; whoſe threatenings 
are in all reſpects as alarming as words can 
deſcribe; and we may aſſure ourſelves they 
will not be found vain terrors. Undoubt- 
edly the ſufferings of men will be as differ- 
ent hereafter, as their guilt is here. But 
whoſoever ſhall fin preſumptuouſly in hopes 
of a light puniſhment, will by that very pu- 
niſhment merit a heavy one. And who is 
able to conceive to what the loweſt degree 
may amount, of the miſery that will then 
proceed from the final and exemplary 
vengeance of Omnipotence on impenitent 


offenders, from the bitter reflections of | 


their own conſciences on their folly and 
vileneſs, in firſt diſobeying God, injuring 
their fellow- creatures, perverting them- 
| ſelves, then reſuſing the reconciliation 
Which their Creator offered them, their 
Redeemer died to obtain for them, their 
 Sanftifier was ready to apply to them; and 
laſtly from the abſence of all comfort and 
all hope in thoſe regions, auhere their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched ? 
(Iſa. lxvi. 24. Mark, ix. 44. 46. 48.) For 
Such are the dwellings of the wicked ; and 
this is the place of him that knoweth not 
God. (Job, xvin. 21.) Can thy heart en- 
dure, or can thy hands be ſtrong, in the day 
that I ſhall deal with thee? I the Lord 
have ſpoken it, and will do it. (Ezek. xxii. 


14. | 
| #2 he ſubje& is much too dreadful to be 
enlarged on farther; and it would ill be- 
come, did not the miniſtry committed to 
us require it, one finner to denounce 
| be ir another, terrors like theſe. Far 
be it from us to make the heart of the righ- 
reous ſad, whom God hath not made ſad 
(Ezek. xiii. 22.) ; or affright the peni- 
tent, humble, vigilant believer with de- 


+ 
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wvouting fire and everlaſting burnings (Iſa, 
XXxXill. 14.), inſtead of teaching them to 
rejoice and triumph, that here is no con- 
demnation to them, who are in Chrift Tejas. 
(Rom. viii. 1.) But whatever wilful or 
habitual tranſgreſſor, whatever perſon hi. 
therto indifferent or inattentive to the ſtate 
of his ſoul, at any.time hears us, to him 
we muſt fay, if there be any conviction 
of your danger awakened in your breaſt, 
do not ſuppreſs it, do not run away from 
it, do not ſuffer company, n, 
or buſineſs to wear it off; but go, and in 
ſecret bewail yourſelf before God; ear- 
neſtly beg pardon and grace for the merits 
of your crucified Redecmer ; throw your- 
ſelf entirely on the mercy freely offered 
in his name; firmly reſolve, in confidence 
of his ſtrength, not your own, againſt all 
fin, all imprudence, all negligence for the 
future; and recolle& every day of your 
lives that ſolemn admonition : Be not de- 
ceived; God is not mocked ; whatſoever a 


man ſeweth, that ſhall be alſo reap. For he 
that foweth of his fleſh, ſpall of the fleſh reap 


corruption ; but he that ſecueth to the ſpirit, 
ſhall of the ſpirit reap life everlaſting. (Gal. 
8 


vi. 7, 8.) 


SERMON ILV. 
By the Rev. Joun loxTIx, D. D. 
On the Lord's Prayer. 


Luk E, xi. 1. 


And it came to paſs that as he was praying in 2 
certain placr, when he ceaſed, one of his difci- 
ples ſid unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as 
John alſ.» taught his diſciples. And he ſaid unto 
them, when ye pray, fay, Our Father, &c, 


1 the niſtory of our Saviour's life, it 
may be obſerved, that no reaſonable re- 
queſt was ever made to him, which he did 
not grant; and no prudent queſtion, which 
he did not anſwer and reſolve. Of all the 
requeſts which are recorded in the New 
Teſtament, this in the text may be ac- 
counted 'one of the moſt juſt and judi- 
cious ; Lord, teach us to pray. The 
imperfection of the beſt, and the igno- 
rance of the wiſeſt is ſuch, that if left to 
themſelves, they would have doubts con- 
cerning the things to be aſked, and the 
effects to be expected from their petitions. 
| 8 | Therefore 
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commended, who neglected not the op- 


portunity of obtaining inſtruction in fo 


important a point from the mouth of di- 


vine wiſdom itſelf. 


We learn from the goſpel of St. Mat- 


cthew, that our Saviour, before he deli- 


vered this form of prayer, diſcourſed to 
his diſciples concerning the duty of pri- 
vate prayer, and exhoried them to avoid 


| ſome faults relating to it. The Jewiſh 


hypocrites ſaid their prayers in the ſtreets 
places of concourſe, to be ſeen of 


men, to get the character of devout per- 
a 


ſons, to promote their own worldly 
intereſts. The gentiles multiplied peti- 
tions for things temporal, without any 
devotion, without a due reverence and 
kbmiſſion to the divine will. Theſe in- 
decent follies he ſtrictly forbids : he re- 
minds them, that God  knoweth the 
things of which they have need, before 


they aſk him: that they ought not to lay 


their wants before him in a ſuperfluous 
abundance of words, nor hope to extort 
his favour by ſuch abſurd methods. Then 
he proceeds to give them a form of 
prayer, 

It hath been oblerved by commenta- 
toys, that this form is taken out of the 


ewiſh liturgies, that our Lord collected 


it thence, and put it together, and added 
nothing of his own, except theſe words, 
as we {ſorgrve them that treſpaſs againſt us; 
that therefore he was far from aitetting 
novelty, and rejecting any thing that was 
good, becauſe it was in common uſe. 

If theſe Jewiſh forms of prayer are in- 
deed as old as they are ſaid to be, which 
is doubtful, another obſervation might be 
alſo made, namely, that our Lord, when 
he had recited this prayer io his diſciples, 
knowing that there was only one expreſ- 
ſion in it which might ſeem new to them, 
makes a particular r2mark upon it, ſaying 
immediately; ſor if ye forgive men their 
treſpaſſes, your bea-venly Father will alſo 

forgive you : but if ye forgive not men their 
treſpaſſes, neither will your Father forgive 
your treſpaſſes. TENSE: 
When our Lord gave this prayer to 
his diſciples, it was not his intention that 
they ſhould uſe no other than this in their 
private devotions, much leſs, that they 
ſhould neglect the public worſhip of God, 
and the ſtated prayers of the church, to 
which, as it appears from the New Teſ- 
tament, both he and his diſciples con- 
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Therefore this diſciple is greatly to be 


formed. But the Jewiſh doctors had uſed 
to draw up a form of private prayer for 
themſelves and for their diſciples ; and 


John the Baptiſt, as St. Luke occaſion- 


ally informs us, had given one to his fol- 


lowers; and conformably to this cuſtom 


of teachers, our Lord, at the requeſt of 
his diſciples, gave them this, to add to 
their petitions; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that when they prayed to God, they al- 
ways confined themſelves to the Lord's 
prayer; and indeed our Saviour afterwards 
gave his diſciples new directions concern=- 
ing prayer, bidding them aſk in his name. 

But ſince our Lord ordered his diſci- 
ples to make uſe of this form of words, 


as theſe expreſſions imply; / therefore 


pray ye; and, when ye fro ſay; and 
ſince it is to be concluded that they com- 
plied with his precept, and repeated this 
prayer at certain times, the ſilence of tho 
ſcriptures being no proof to the contrary; 
and ſince the church hath made uſe of it 
from very antient times; and ſince this 
prayer is moſt excellent, as every chriſ- 
tian muſt acknowledge; upon theſe ac- 
counts, and for the ſake of him who 
gave it, it becomes us to inſert it in our 
more ſolemn addreſſes, and alſo to ac- 
count 1t a pattern and model for all our 
prayers, to aſk for ſuch things as are 
contained in it, and to make no petitions 
which are not conſiſtent with 1t. | 
Some perſons, who have been fond of 
extemporary prayers, have carried their 
averſion from ſtated forms ſo far as to 
ſlight even the Lord's prayer, and to 
ſhun the uſe of it. They have objected 
to us, the repetition of it in our liturgy z 
a repetition which, to ſay the plaia trath, 
is too frequent. But that was not the 
fault of the compilers of the liturgy z it 
1s to be aſcribed to our joining together 
different ſervices, which were originally 
intended to be uſed at different times, or 
hours. 1 7 
The Lord's Prayer begins with an 
addreſs to God, as to our heavenly 
Father; and with three petitions, or rather 
pious wiſhes, that his name may be hal- 
lowed; that his kingdom may come, 


- that his will may be done on earth as it 18 


in heaven. BE, 

God is called Father, as he is our 
creator, and thereby the Father of all 
things in the univerſe, particularly of all 
inteſlectual beings, and of all men. Their 
Father he &, both becauſe t.e made * 


and becauſe they in ſome meaſure re- 
ſemble him. He is alſo Father, as he is 
the preſerver of all, upholding and ſup- 
porting them by his power and provi- 
dence. He is alſo our Father in a more 
excellent ſenſe, by vocation and. adoption, 
Having called us to him by Jeſus Chriſt, 
through faith in whom we become chil- 
dren of God, and are his family on earth, 
as the angels are his family in heaven. 
By calling God, Father, we are remind- 
ed of his paternal readineſs to hear our rea- 
fonable requeſts, to grant us the things 
which are good, though we may not have 
a right apprehenſion of them, and to 
withhold from us the things which are 
Huetful, if by miſtake we ſhould wiſh for 
them. Not only, if we aſk him bread, 
| he will not give us a ſcorpion ; but if we 
ignorantly aſk him a ſcorpion, he will 
give us bread. 
By calling him Father, we are remind- 
ed of that reverence for him, that fear of 
offending him, that defire of pleafing him, 
that for his honour, that endeavour 
to reſemble him, and that ſubmiſſion to 
his diſpenſations, which, as his children, 
we ought to entertain. | 
By calling him Our Father, that is, our 
common parent, we learn what affection 
we ought to bear to our brethren, that is, 
to all men, who, as well as we, are his 
children by creation or adoption. 
It is ed, aud art in heaven; an 
appellation of God frequently uſed by the 
Jews. Not as if God were there only, 
or ſo particularly there, as not to be 
y every where in eſſence, in power, 
and in knowledge; but becauſe his pre- 
ſence there is more 8 
By the ſame expreſſion is alſo ſigniſied in 
ſcripture his perfect knowledge of every 
thing, his excellent majeſty, his ſupreme, 
irreſiſtible power, and his dominionoverall. 
Thus theſe firſt words, which are a 
preface to the prayer, are proper to pro- 
duce in us worthy notions of God, and 
to raiſe our hope and reliance, our vene- 
ration and love. | 
By the name of God, which we wiſh 
may be hallowed, is meant the divine 
majeſty, God himſelf, as he is known to 
us by his perfections. We may be ſaid 
to hallow the name of God, that is, to 
ſanctify or to glorify God, when we en- 
tertain in our hearts a right opinion of 
him, particularly of his — =* perfec- 
tions, as they are called, that is, of his 


perfect goodneſs, and juſtice, and puri, g 
and merey; and have a lively and Taſte; 


ſenſe of them upon our minds, which pro. 


. duces a ſuitable behaviour towards him. 


We ſanctify him, when we declare thi 
or belief, and acknowledge ber. 
fections of God by ſpeak ing of him upon 
all proper occafions in ſuch a manner as 
becomes us, and by offering up prayers 
and praiſes to him. We Tan, him 
when our actions correſpond with ſuch 
thoughts and ſuch expreſſions, and we 
— _— his commandments, 

e kingdom of God ma 
in three different ſenſes: * 
Firſt, his abſolute and general domi- 
nion over the univerſe, which was cre. 
ated for his pleaſure, which 1s preſerved 
by his providence, and which depends 
upon him for its continuance, 

This cannot be the kingdom of God 
mentioned in the Lord's prayer, the 
coming of which we ſhould defire ; for it 
hath been preſent, from the beginning, 
in all times and in all places, and cannot 
be enlarged or diminiſhed by the beha-. 
viour of any of his creatures. We can- 
not therefore pray or wiſh for its coming : 
we can indeed and we ought to rejoice 
that it is always preſent, that the Lord 
reigneth, and that his kingdom is over 
all, and that we are not expoſed to the 
cruel tyranny of chance or fate, or of 
imperfect and wicked beings, but that all 
things are governed by an almighty and 
moſt gracious God, 

| Secondly, The kingdom of God means 
his government over rational creatures, to 
whom he gives laws, and who obey him, 
not by conſtraint, but freely and b 
choice, This kingdom may be reliſted, 
and 1s daily reſiſted, by evil ſpirits, and by 
wicked men. And as this kingdom may 
be oppoſed, ſo it may be increaſed by the 
converſion of the diſobedient from ſin to 
righteouſneſs, 

As our Lord came into the world to 
deſtroy the works of the devil, and to 
promote virtue and obedience to God, 
the religion of Chriſt and the ſtate of the 
goſpel is in the ſcripture frequently called 
the kingdom of God; and this is what is 
chiefly meant by it in the Lord's prayer. 
By praying, therefore, that God's king- 
dom may come, we expreſs a deſire that 
the goſpel of Chriſt may ſpread and pre- 


vail over the world, may be every-where 


embraced and practiſed. 


Thirdly, 
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"Thirdly, the kingdom of God in 2 
more * and proper ſenſe means 
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te to come, when fin and death 
2 aboliſhed, and the ſaints ſhall 


' reign with God in glory and happineſs 


r; that kingdom which they ſhall 
— who are ſubjects to the preſent 
kingdom of Chriſt, and obey his laws. 


The kingdom of God in the New Teſ- 


tament uſually means both theſe king- 
doms, for they are in ſome manner one 
and the ſame kingdom, and an entrance 
and — on the firſt leads us to an 
inheritance in the Jatter. : 

ung, praying then that God's kingdom 
may come, we pray alſo and wiſh for that 


happy time when we ſhall have no more to 


with this yain and wicked world ; when 
- glorious kingdom of God ſhall come, 
new heavens and a new earth, the ſeat 


of everlaſting peace and righteouſneſs. 


By the will of God is not meant what 


he purpoſes and reſolves to do; for that 


he will do in heaven and on earth, whether 
his creatures approve of it or no. But 
the will of God, in this place, means his 
deſire of being obeyed by rational and 
free beings, in whoſe power he leaves it 
to comply 'or not. This will of God 1s 
done in heaven by the holy angels, who 
are his miniſters to do his pleaſure, and 
who perform their duty to him readily 
and cheerfully. When we pray therefore 
that God's will may be done on earth as 
it is in heaven, we wiſh that all men, imi- 
tating the bleſſed ſpirits above, may ſin- 
cerely and carefully ſerve their Creator. 
It is to be obſerved, that in the Lord's 
prayer we in the firſt place wiſh that the 
name of God may be hallowed, that his 
kingdom may come, and that his will 
may be done on earth as it 1s in heaven; 
in all which there is nothing that relates 
directly, immediately, and particularly to 
our own perſons. Hereby we are taught 
each of us to know and acknowledge our- 
ſelves to be what we are, a ſmall and in- 
conſiderable part of the creation; to place 
things in their true order, and to regulate 
our deſires according to the diftates of 
reaſon. - The honour and glory of al- 
mighty God, who is the Creator, Father, 
a Preſerver of all, is to be preferred to 
every thing elſe; therefore it is to be firſt 
ſought and deſired by us: the obedient 


behaviour of all his creatures, by which 


his honour is promoted and their happi- 
neſs is ſecured and increaſed, ſtands next ; 
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and our own intereſt, though it be include 

ed in the good of the = of which we 

are a part, is not yet diſtinaly mentioned. 
But after we have prayed that God may 
be honoured by the obedience of all his 
creatures, we are permitted to offer up 
ſome petitions relating more immediately 
to qurſelves, though not to ourſelves 
alone; and they are, that God would 
give us our daily bread, that he would 
orgive us our treſpaſſes, that he would 
not lead us jnto temptation, and that” he 
would deliver us from evil. 

By bread is meant, not what diſorderly 
fancy, and fooliſh cuſtom, and pride, and 
luxury, and vanity may have made in a 
manner neceſſary to. many of -us ; but 
thoſe things which are really neceſſary for 
the ſupport of human nature, thoſe good 
things of this life, which God created ſor 
our uſe, and to be received with thankſ- 
giving, thoſe things which our heavenly 


which he hath promiſed to them who ſeek 
firſt the kingdom of God and the righ- 
teouſneſs thereof. This is the bread 
which we are permitted to aſk of God, 
and we muſt aſk that he would give it us 
this day, or day by day, that is, not all 
at once ſuch a quantity of things neceſ- 
ſary as may laſt us our whole life, not 
treaſures laid up for many years, but a 
conſtant and moderate proviſion dealt out 


to us in proportion to our 1 and 


ſufficient to ſupply our neceſſities during 
this life, 

This 1s a petition which it behoves us 
to put up conſtantly to God, how flouriſh 
ing ſoever our circumſtances may be, re- 
membering the fickle ſtate o 
things, and the folly of placing our con. 
fidence in any creature, and the-inſuf- 
ficiency of abundance, and power, and 
friends, and health, and dihgence; and 
prudence, and the brighteſt abilities, 
without God's bleſſing,” which is pro- 
miſed to thoſe, who, whilſt they are ho- 
neſtly induſtrious in their callings, rely 
entirely upon his paternal- care and ſup⸗ 

rt. | | 

+ The general ſenſe then of the petition 
is plain; but the words, daily bread, are 
not ſo clear, and perhaps might be better 
rendered, to-morrow's bread : Give us 
this day bread for the morrow. This 
may, at firſt ſight, ſeem to contradict 
the precept of our Saviour, wherein he -. 
bids us take no care for the morrow. 


But, 


ather knoweth to be needful for us, and 


diſtruſt of Providence; ſecondly, 
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- But, firſt, the care which he condemns, 


is an anxious care, accompanied with a 
petitions, 
of their own nature, look forwards, and 
Are for ſomething to come; and thirdly, 


we only aft for bread from this day to the 


morrow, that is, bread for fow and 


twenty hours, which is in reality only one 
 Uay's bread. 


By praying that God would forgive us 
pur treſpaſſes, we are reminded that we 


all ef us offend him more or leſs, and in 


many things fall ſhort of our duty; that 
yet we are ſinners by our own fault, and 


muſt not charge our tranſgreſſions upon a 


fatal neceſſity, or a natural impoſlibility 
vf doi.-z better; that therefore our fins 
zuſtly deſerve puniſhment, unleſs God be 
Pleaſed mercifully to remit that puniſh- 
ment; that he is placable and ready to be 

ppeaſed upon our repentance ; that we 


mould daily defire his forgiveneſs ; that 


our devotions ſhould be founded on humi- 


ny; and that when we pray to God for 
ſpiritual or temporal bleſſings, we ought 


at the ſame time to have a due ſenſe of 
our own unworthineſs, and meekly to 
acknowledge it. 

Our Lord hath alſo taught vs not to 
expect forgiveneſs, unleſs we forgive thoſe 
wha treſpaſs againſt us; and this he hath 
repeated ſeveral times, left we ſhould de- 
ceive ourſelves in a point ſo important. 
He obliges us to affirm before God, who 


knowetk our hearts, that we are in cha- 


rity with all men, as often as we affe 


«mercy from him; ſo that if we are not in 


this temper, we are reduced to the hard 
neceſſity and condition either of not offer- 


ing up our prayers to God, or of indi- 


realy aſking him to puniſh us. 

We mult forgive thoſe who treſpaſs 
againſt us. And if we really forgive 
them, we muſt be free from deſigns and 
deſires of revenging ourſelves upon them; 
we muſt wiſh that they may repent and 
return to a better mind; we muſt be ready 
to do them ſach good offices as humanity 


and charity require, howſoever they be 


diſpoſed towards us; and we muſt ſhew 
them ſtill more favour, if they humbly 
own their fault, and amend, and ſeek to 
be reconciled. 

Great is the encouragement which our 
Lord hath given us to practiſe this patient 
and compaſſionate virtue. If ye forgive 


men, ſays he, their treſpaſesr, your hea- 


venly Father will alſo forgive yeu. This 
. 


SH however, is not to be ſo exten. 
vely underſtood, as if this act of obe- 
dience alone could ſecure to us the favour 
of God, though we ſhould neglect the 
reſt of our duty Thus much indeed 
may be juſtly hoped and fairly concluded, 
that he who hath received confiderahle 
injuries, and from his heart forgives 
them, will probably by the good diſpuſi- 
tion of his own mind, and by the ble. 
ing and aſſiſtance of God, perform what- 
ſoever is neceſſary to his improvement 
and ſalvation. 

The next petition is, that God would 
not lead us into temptation ; in which if 
we attend to the bare ſound, and reflect 
not upon the ſenſe of it, we may fall tnto 
unworthy notions of God*s providence. 

It is often ſaid upon this ſubject, that 
temptations are of two ſorts; firſt, trials 
of our obedience, intended for our be- 
nefit ; ſecondly, enticements to fin, which 
ſeduce us from our duty. But this ſeems 
not to ſet the matter in a true light; the 
diſtinction is ſcarcely juſt. All tempta- 
tions are of the ſame ſort : they are dif- 
ficulties which ariſe in certain circum- 
ſtances and fituations, . when reaſon and 
duty require one thing, and inclination 
and paſſion ſuggeſt another. As to the 


event indeed, ſometimes the man over- 


comes the temptation, and ſometimes the 
temptation overcomes the man. 

Concerning this expreflion, Lead us 
not into temptation, it is to be obſerved, 
that to be led into temptation, and to 
enter into temptation, in the language of 
the ſcriptures, ſignify to be overcome by 
it. - When therefore we pray to Gad 
that he would not lead us into tempta- 
tion, we deſire that he would not place 
us in circumſtances, wherein we ſhall be 
overcome by the temptation. 

But as this may ſeem to make God the 
author and the cauſe of our fins, it muſt 
be always remembered that he cannot 
lead us into temptation by putting evil 
inclinations in us, or by inciting or en- 
ticing us to fin, or by laying us under a 


neceſſity of committing it, or by giving 


evil ſpirits any power over our will. Le: 
no max fay, when he is tempted, 1 


am tempted of God; for God cannot be 


tempted wwith evil, neither tempteth he 
any man. But in the language of the 


ſcripture, whatſoever God permits to be 


done, or to come to paſs, that he is 


ſometimes ſaid to do. He may then, ac- 


cording 
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cording to this way of ſpeech, be ſaid to 
lead us into temptation, when, becauſe 
we have abuſed his long ſuffering and 
his kind offers of aſſiſtance, or becauſe 
we raſhly ſeek danger 3 reſump- 
tion and ſelf- conceit, or auſe our 
hearts are dead to . ſpiritual, he 
leaves us to ourſelves, and withdraws that 
aſſiſtance which he would have continued 
to us, if we had aſked him for it in a due 
manner, and done our part in working 
out our ſalvation. When ſuch is our caſe, 
and we have forced God to forſake us, 
we ſhall as ſurely be overcome by temp- 


tation, as if God himſelf had led us into 


it, and ſubjected us to its influence. 
Therefore when we pray that God would 
not lead us into temptation, we beſeech 
him that he would. not ſuffer us, for the 
puniſhment of our fins, to be deprived 
of his aid, and to fall into circumſtances 
which will prove deſtructive to us. 

We pray that God would not lead us 
into temptation : we pray alſo that he 
would deliver us from evil, that is, from 
the evil of ſin, which is the conſequence 
of yielding to temptation : or, deliver us 
from evil, may mean, deliver us from the 
evil-one, from Satan. As the holy Spirit of 
God is ever willing to ſuccour thoſe who 
defire to be led by him, and to do the will 
of God, and as the angels are ſent to mi- 
niſter to the righteous, and delight in the 
employment ; ſo the ſcripture repreſents 
the evil one as no leſs induſtrious to tempt, 
and to entice men to fin, However, all 
that Satan can do 1s only to tempt : he 
hath no power over our perſons or 
our wills, nor can his allurements hurt, 
unleſs we by our own choice yield to them; 
ſo that the treachery of our own corrupt 
hearts is more dangerous than he, or any 
enemy from without. | | 

The Lord's Prayer is cloſed with an 
acknowledgment of God, that his is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory 
for ever and ever. 

This doxology, or praiſe given to God, 
is not to be found in St. Luke's goſpel, 
and it ſeems 'not to have been originally 
m the Lord's Prayer, as given us by 
St. Matthew. It is left out in our com- 
mon prayer-book, in ſome places of the 
morning and evening ſervices. It was 
uſed in the primitive church, and in an- 
cient times, in their liturgy, when the 
Lord's Prayer was repeated, and at the 
concluſion of it, and thence it came to be 
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annexed to it afterwards. ' However, as 
it is entirely agreeable to the holy ſeri 
tures, both in words and in ſenſe, we 
need not ſcruple to make uſe of it. It 
may be thus applied to the foregoing 
words : Bi 4 
We pray, O God, that thy kingdom 
may come, that thy name may be hal- 
lowed, and that thy will may be done on 
earth; for thine is the kingdom, to thea 
belongeth dominion, and it is the indiſ- 
penſable duty of all men to hongur thee, 
and their happineſs conſiſts in obeying 
thy holy laws. We pray to thee for- 
daily bread, for the neceſſaries of life, 
for temporal bleflings to be derived from 


. thee the fountain of good, for the re- 


miſſion of fins through thy mercy, and for 
preſervation from them for the time ta 
come, through thy mighty protection 3 
for thine 1s the power thus to ſupply our 
wants, .and to keep us from all evil, and' 
to pardon offences. For all theſe things 
we pray to thee; for if we do thus our 
duty to thee by hallowing thy name, and 
owning thy kingdom, and acting accord- 
ing to thy will, and if thou vouchſafe to 
pardon and prote& us, thine will be the 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON LVI. 
On Induſtry. 


2 Tress. iii. 8, 9. 


Neither did we eat any man's bread fur nought ; 
but wrought with labour and trouble night and 
day, that we might not be chargeable to any of 
you: not becauſe we have not power, but. ts 
make ourſelves an example unto you to foilowe 


IL Paul found it expedient on many ac- 
counts to recommend induſtry in their 
worldly callings to the firſt chriſtians. 
They who in thoſe times received the 
goſpel by their own free and deliberate 
choice, upon ſerious examination, having 
arrived firſt to years. of diſcretion, who 
were convinced of its truth by the ſigns 
and wonders wrought to confirm it, who 
had been bred in Jewiſh ſuperſtition, or 
in pagan ignorance, and who were thus 
ſuddenly removed from darkneſs into light, 
and from doubt and diffidence into full 
aſſurance ; they, I ſay, had theſe con! 
derable advantages over us, that they 
uſually felt a more lively ſenſe of the evi- 
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dence and the importance of chriſtianity, 
had brighter examples of goodneis amongit 
them for their imitation, were more af- 
ſected by the glorious promiſes of eternal 

nels which were ſet before them, and 


looked with more indifference upon a 


world from which they had little to ex- 
beſides ſcorn and reproach and 
malice and perſecution. 

But if their faith was accompanied 
with greater degrees of fervour than are 
commonly found amongſt us, yet ſome 
inconveniences might ariſe even from that 
zeal. Piety, when it is not guided and 


governed by prudence, may degenerate 


till at laſt it becomes wild extravagance, 
A contempt for this world, and for all 
its concerns, may be carried too far; and 
St. Paul ſeems to have feared left ſome 
ſhould run into this extreme, and negle& 
to provide for themſelves and their fami- 
lies, through a fanatical notion that a 
chriſtian could have no leiſure for ſuch 
low occupations z and leſt others, influ- 
enced by lazineſs, or by worſe motives, 
ſhould imitate them in this ſupine negli- 
nee. 

For the apoſtles, and they who like 
them were then appointed to preach the 
goſpel, had ſeldom leiſure to labour in 
their worldly callings, and had a parti- 
cular aſſurance from Chriſt that he would 
provide for them. This might miſlead 
other chriſtians to rely indiſcreetly on the 
divine Providence, and to think that theſe 

miſes were equally extended to them. 

There ſeems beſides to have been at 
that time a current opinion that the ſecond 
coming of Chriſt, and the end of all 
earthly things, was at hand, which might 
have a bad effe&t upon ſome injudicions 
perſons, and produce too much indolence 
and careleſſneſs in worldly affairs. 

The eminent liberality alſo of the firſt 
believers might 22 a temptation to 
diſhoneſt, ſluggiſh, and inſincere men 
ffor ſuch there have been in the church 
at all times) to indulge a lazy temper, 
and to live at the expence of thoſe chriſ- 
tian ſocieties into which they had entered 
emſelves. * - 

Some of thoſe heretics of the moſt an- 
cient times, who are recorded in eccle- 
Gaftical hiſtory, were in all probability in- 
duced by no other motive outwardly to 
profeſs chriſtianity, than by hopes of a 


Mare in the 8 collections; and ac- 


cordingly, whenſoever diſtreſs and per- 
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ſecution aroſe, and they had a near prof. 
pect of more danger than profit, they 
could eaſily ſecure themſelves by deſert- 


ing the church, and renouncing the faith, 


Thus, unleſs proper care were taken 
to prevent this evil, the church, inſtead 
of being a ſociety of honeſt, frugal, and 
diligent perſons, able to maintain them. 
ſelves and thoſe who were proper objects 
of their charity, would have become a 
mere neſt of drones. 

St. Paul, therefore, as a pious and a 
prudent teacher, recommended induſtry 
ro the chriſtian world, not only by pre- 
cept, but by example. | 

He himſelf on more than one account 
had a claim to a maintenance from the 
public. 

As a preacher of the goſpel and an 
apoſtle of Chriſt, he had a right by cuſ- 
tom, by equity, and hy the laws of God, 
to receive a ſubſiſtence: from thoſe whom 
he inſtructed, as he proves in his firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

As he was the apoſtle of the gentiles, 
the care of many churches lay upon him, 


he had a much larger province than any 


of the apoſtles, he was obliged to labour 
more abundantly in the goſpel than they, 
and therefore leſs able to ſpare time in 
labouring for a maintenance. | 

Add to this, that a ſmall ſum was ſuf- 
fictent for one man, and for a man who 
defired nothing beſides food and rai- 
ment, | 

Yet he ſometimes choſe to wave even 
this privilege. I have uſed, ſays he, 
none of theſe things, neither have 1 
written theſe things, that it ſhould be 
fo done unto me; for it were better for 
me to die, than that any man ſhould 
make my glorying void. He choſe ra- 
ther to feed himſelf by his own toil and 
induſtry, by labouring night and day, 
becauſe he would not eat any man's bread 
for nought. I have coveted, ſays he, no 
mans filver or gold, or apparel. Tra, 
you yourſelves know that theſe hands have 
miniſtered to my neceſfities, and to them 
that were with me. I have ſhewed you 
all things, how that fo labouring ye ought 
to ſupport the weak. 

Such a perſon might boldly and ear 
neſtly . prefs the obſervance of a duty 
which himſelf had fo remarkably fulfilled ; 
and indeed he lays a great ftreſs upon it, 
and repreſents it as more im t than 
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ſome uſually imagine it to be. If any 
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family, we 


' 


uld neglect to provide for his own 

on me ould perhaps call him a 
careleſs, an indolent, an imprudent man: 
but St. Paul ſays, 7 any provide not for 
bis own, and ſpecially for thoſe of his 0WN 
Ben f bold, he hath denied the faith, and is 
avorſe than an infidel. 

tudy, ſays he, to be quiet, and to do 
your own buſineſs, and to work with your 
own hands, as wwe commanded you. 
And again; When cue avere with you, 
hi ave commanded you, that if any would 
got awork, neither ſhould he eat. 


Again; Let him that ſtole, ſteal no more; 


But rather let him labour, working with his 
Bandit, that he may have 10 give to him that 
needeth. . 


And in the text; Neither did wwe eat 


any man's bread for nought ; but wrought 
avith labour and travel night and day, that 
eve might not be chargeable to any of you: 
not becauſe wwe have not the power, but to 
make ourſelves an example unto you to follow 


15. 

We may conſider this example of St. 
Paul as a precept, firſt of induſtry in our 
worldly callings; ſecondly of induſtry in 
our religious concerns. Each of theſe 
duties I ſhall now endeavour to recom- 
mend, beginning with induſtry in our 
worldly * ; 

I. If we hope to acquire what is ne- 
ceſſary for our ſubſiſtence, to preſerve it 
when we poſleſs it, to provide for thoſe 
who depend upon us, and to avoid groſs 


and ſcandalous ignorance, labour of the 


body, or of the mind, or of both, muſt 
be undergone. I ſhall not endeavour to 
prove the truth of this aſſertion : it is 

enerally known and acknowledged ; and 
tew have denied it. We read in ancient 
hiſtory of a ſe& of chriſtians, who from 
thoſe words of our Lord, Labour not for 
the meat that periſpeth, concluded that 

ey ought not to do any work to get 
their bread. We may ſuppoſe that this 
ſect did not laſt long, that theſe ſluggards 
were ſoon ſtarved out of the world, or 
rather that cold and hunger ſharpened 
their wits, and taught them to be better 
interpreters of ſcripture. It may ſeem 
ſtrange, and hardly credible to ſome per- 


. ſons, that there ſhould have ariſen ſuch a 


ſect as this: but daily and woful expe- 
rience ſhews us that there is nothing ſo 


| | Brange, nothing ſo ſenſeleſs, which ſome 
men will not throw ont, and which others 


wal N ſwallow. 
b | 
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Induſtry in our worldly callings is ne- 
ceſlary, becauſe it is impoſſible to neglect 
it and to be obedient ſervants of God, as 
it may appear ſeveral ways. 

Naked came we into this world, and 
deſtitute of all things which ſupport and 
preſerve life; naked alſo as to our minds, 
which at firſt are a mere blank, and have 
no knowledge. But the ſoul and the 
body are made and deſigned by their 
Creator, the one to improve in under- 
ſanding, the other to increaſe in ſtrength, 
and to be employed by the ſoul in a man- 
ner which may conduce to the welfare of 
both. Thus God by the voice of nature 
teacheth us that he deſigned us to be 
improvable and induſtrious beings. | 

To theſe deductions of reaſon the ſcrip- 
tures agree in many places. They tell 
us that God put the firſt man into the 
garden of Eden, to cultivate and embel- 
liſh it. Afterwards, upon his tranſgreſ- 
fion, it was told him that his work ſhould 
be increaſed, and that in the ſweat of his 
face he ſhould eat his bred. Great travel 
is created for every man, 1 0 the author 
of Ecclefiaſticus, and a heavy yoke is 
upon the ſons of Adam, from the day that 
they go out of their mother's womb, till 
the day that they return to the mother of 
all things. This is very true; and yet 
ſo many advantages both to body and 
mind ariſe from labour, that it may be 
made a queſtion whether the toil which 
God enjoined to Adam after his fall, and 
to his poſterity, was a puniſtiment or a 
favour. Certain it is that labour, if it 
was brought into the world by tranſgreſ- 
ſion, is one of the beſt 1 
againſt it; if it was the child of fin, it is 
the parent of virtue, | 

Again; God who hath made us in- 
„ of ſubſiſting by aurſelves, and 
obliged to our fellow - creatures in part, 
for the things which we poſſeſs, teaches 
us by the voice of reaſon that we alſo. in 
return ought to promote the welfare of 
others. Before we come to years of diſ- 


cretion, we have contraſted a debt of 


gratitude to thoſe who have edr :ated us, 
and to the nation to which we belong. 
We cannot refuſe to diſcharge it withour 
great injuſtice, nor can we diſcharge it 
without induſtry in our callings. 
The goſpel ſtrictly commands us to do 
good, to aſſiſt, to inſtruct, to direct, and 
to relieve. It commands us therefore 
what the idle perſon hath neither power 
. ner 
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nor inclination to perform. Lazineſs is 
always attended with ignorance, and 

uſually produces poverty; and jt is not 

to be expected that be who 1s ſo negligent 
of his own body and mind, ſhould be 
' ſerviceable to others, and ſhould love his 
. neighbour more than himſelf. 

Add to this, that in general whoſoever 

is ſloth ful in buſineſs, in his worldly con- 
- cerns, will probably be a flothful. chriſ- 
tian too; for the ſame temper which diſ- 
poſes to the one, diſpoſes to the other; 
and the ſame difficulties which deter a 
man from labouring to live creditably, 
will diſcourage him from ſtriving to live 
religiouſly. It is the nature of idleneſs 
to hate to take pains, and of goodneſs to 
be active; and therefore there is little 
reaſon to hope that they ſhould meet and 
dwell together. a. 

 Idleneſs is the parent of vice. He 
who bath ſome end, ſome innocent and 
honeſt end to 
buſy in contriving and executing what 
eends to it, and hath accuſtomed himſelf 
not only to labour but to delight in his 
calling, keeps beyond the reach of m_ 
temptations, or if they find him out, will 
often ſend them away, becauſe he is not 
at leiſure ; but numberleſs are the temp- 
tations to which the ſluggard is expoſed, 
and by which he is continually aſſaulted. 

His horas Yann, 1s furniſhed with 

nothing good and uſeful, it purſues no- 
thing ſteadily, it hath contracted an aver-- 
fion from ſerious ſtudy and meditation: 
his imagination will therefore be reſt. 
| leſs, and rove in queſt of one folly or 
other, for entertainment; for the ſoul is 
buſy whether we will or no, it cannot 
ceaſe from thought, deſign, and action, 
of one fort or other, either uſeful or fri- 
volous, either good or bad ; and when it 
is not directed to that which is profitable, 
and tied down to ſome particular work, 
will grow wicked for want of employ- 
ment. A vacant mind is a proper habi- 
tation for a devil: it is the houſe, which 
be cometh and findeth empty; then goeth 
he and taketh with himlelf ſeven other 
irits more wicked than himſelf, an 
ey enter in and dwell there. | 
n idle perſon uſually loaths his own 
company, for which indeed he is not much 
to be blamed: He cannot endure to con- 
verſe with himſelf or with his betters. 
This drives him to contract unprofitable 
friendſhips, or rather acquaintances, for 
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purſue, and is conſtantly ' 
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ſeldom is there friendſhip where there i; 
no virtue. He ſeeks out thoſe who are 
like himſelf, and whoſe time is a burden 
to them: he becomes a companion of 
mean and debauched perſons; their bad 

oaltties he ſoon imitates, and makes no 

mall progreſs in vice, which is the only 
thing that he is diſpoſed to learn. 

- An idle perſon, unleſs favoured by an 
extraordinary concurrence of circumſtan. 
ces, falls into want, and thence into wick. 
edneſs; for he. who through lazineſs be. 
comes poor, 1s uſually prepared for any 
miſchief. When he is reduced to ſtraits, 
then follows, What ſhall I do? I cannot 
dig ; to beg I am aſhamed. But nature 
craves, and his wants are importunate : 
ſomething he muſt do, and it muſt be 
ſomething which is not laborious, and 
only requires lying, or forſwearing, or 
cheating, or . or ſome other 
vice. L 
Thus it appears that induſtry in our 
worldly affairs is a duty which God re- 
quires from us, that there is a cloſer con- 
ne@on between it and religion than we 
uſually imagine, that it is impoſſible to 
live an idle Fife and a good life, and that 
he is really ſerving God, who is buſy in 
his calling. | : 

Another motive to diligence and in- 
duſtry is, that of all bad * diſpoſitions 
lazineſs is perhaps the moſt deceitful, and 
the moſt vexatious, and that in all honeſt 
labour there is much ſatisfaction. The 
love of eaſe and pleaſure produces idle- 


neſs; yet ſuch is the nature of things, that 


idleneſs produceth neither eaſe nor. plea- 
ſure, but the reverſe. All men value the 
conveniences of life : the idle perſon takes 
the ſureſt way to penury. All men love re- 
ſpe& and reputation: ho idle perſon 1s ever 
contemptible, becauſe he is ever unſer- 
viceable and ignorant, an uſeleſs burden 
of the earth, ſalt that hath loſt its ſavour, 
fit for nothing elſe than to be caſt out and 
trodden under foot. All wiſh to have 
faithful friends upon whoſe good offices 
they may d : the idle perſon very 
ſeldom finds ſuch, and if he has them, he 
often loſes them, becauſe he hath no 
amiable qualities which may recommend 
him to them, and ſecure their eſteem. 
All defire peace at home, and the love 
of thoſe to whom they are nearly related : 
the idle perſon takes no care of his family, 
and can expect no affection there. All 


would ungbend their minds — 
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and reſt a little from their labours : but 
the lazy perſon, who would perpetually 


amuſe himſelf, is diſappointed in that 


alſo, and. tired and cloyed even with his 
diverſions; for pleaſure is no pleaſure 
when it becomes the ſole employment, 
and muſt be interrupted often and long 
by ſerious affairs, to become acceptable 
and entertaining. 


The deſire of the ſluggard killeth him. 


He hath deſires as ſtrong as the moſt ac- 
tive and induſtrious ever feel, and indeed 
ſtronger, becauſe he follows no buſineſs, 
an attention to which would drive out of 
his mind vain and fooliſh wiſhes. He 
deſires wealth and pleaſure, and honour 
and power, and the favour and eſteem of 
the world. He deſires that theſe things 
would come and ſeek him out, and offer 
themſelves to. him, without any endea- 
vour exerted on his part to obtain them; 
and theſe deſires are uſually diſappoint- 
ed, and .leave him to the vexation which 
ariſes from inconſiſtent affections. Then 
follow diſſatis faction, diſlike of his 
condition, envy and hatred of thoſe 


who ſurpaſs him in good qualities, and 


are in high eſteem, of thoſe whoſe 
labours are recompenſed with ſucceſs, 
and of thoſe who, deſervedly or unde- 
ſervedly, poſſeſs the things which he 
covets. 

Theſe are vexations from which in- 
duſtry in our callings will ſecure us. It 
hath a tendency to preſerve health of 
body and ſerenity of mind : it repays us 
with ſomething that is grateful and uſeful. 
In all pradent labour of the hands or the 


head ſome acquiſition is made; we main- 


tain ourſelves, and are not burthenſome 
to others; we get ſkill, dexterity, and 
experience, and io learn to do our work 
with leſs toil and trouble ; we improve 
our underſtanding, and find out truths 
which more than reward the pains of 
ſeeking them. 

By induſtry we obtain credit and re- 
putation, Every one is willing to em- 
ploy a diligent perſon, and whatſoever 
his condition be, he cannot be can- 
temptible, 

By induſtry we ſhut out many impla 
cable enemies to our repoſe, many fret- 
auf deſires, and ſorrowful reflections, 
and turbulent paſſions, and violent temp- 
tations. | 

By induſtry we become beneficial to 


others, able to aſſiſt our friends, to relieve 
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the poor, to inſtruct the ignorant, and to 
provide more eſpecially for thoſe whom 
God hath committed to our care. 

Thus much concerning induſtry in our 
worldly callings. 4 

II. Let us now paſs on to diligence in 
religious affairs, in working out our ſal- 
vation, to which we have the moſt preſ- 
ſing motives. | 

The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life 


warns us not to neglect it; for ſince upon 


our preſent behaviour depends our future 
ſtate; ſince the days of man are few, few 
according to the courſe of nature, and 


often made fewer by a thouſand unforeſeen 


accidents, it behoves us to loſe no time, 
but to ſet about our duty inſtantly, to- 
day whilſt it is called to-day. _ 

The reward ſet before us excites us to 
it. We think it reaſonable to labour for 
conveniencies which are temporal, that 
is, uncertain and tranſitory ; and this in- 
duſtry is commendable. Much more ſhould 
we exert our utmoſt care and diligence in 
ſecuring to ourſelves the unchangeable 
favour of God, the ſociety of ſaints and 
angels, and an endleſs happineſs which 
ſhall be mixed with no ſorrows and diſ- 
appointments. 5 F 

Gratitude moves us to it; to ſerve him 
with all our power who.hath done ſo much 
for us, with whoſe benefits we are en- 
cloſed and ſurrounded, which way ever 
we caſt our eyes and our thoughts. 

The puniſhment allotted to the idle 
and wicked ſervant calls us to it, to think 
no labour-too great by which we may 


avoid the wrath to come. Infamy and 


reproach, and want and dependente 
appear in terrible forms to us, ans to 


eſcape them we are willing, if we have 


any ſpirit, to labour inceſſantly, and 
to ſubmit to the hardeſt toil. Fools and 
blind, if we perceive not that theſe are 
nothing, compared to the woe which muſt 
be the future portion of thoſe who will 
not ſerve God here in this ſtate of proba- 
tion. 

Our preſent intereſt invites us to it, to 
be moſt induſtrious in purſuing the wel- 
fare of our ſoul, which will procure us 
peace of mind, and the bleſſing of God 
even upon our worldly undertakings; 
whilſt a negle& of our duty to him will be 
attended with fear and remorſe, and give 


us an uneaſineſs which outward circum- 
ſtances, however flouriſhing, wul not be 


able to compole. TR 
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Such motives we have to religious in- 
duſtry, Every Chriſtian will certainly 
allow them to have ſufficient weight and 
force, and acknowledge that eternal life is 
deſirable, and that it is an indiſpenſable 
duty to ſerve God, But the illufion 1s 
this: We are inclined to think this duty 
ſo eaſy to be performed, that a very 
little diligence and caution will be ſuf- 
ficient. 

Let us then conſider what kind of ex- 
preſſions the ſacred writers uſe, when 
they ſpeak of our Chriſtian duty. They 
exhort us to be rich and fruitful in every 
good work, to be ready to every good 
Work, to be zealous of good works, to 
abound always in the work of the Lord, 
to purſue and work good towards all men, 
to exerciſe ourſelves in godlineſs, and in 
the labour of charity, to work out our 
ſalvation with fear and trembling, to give 
diligence to make our calling and election 
ſure, to continue patiently in well-doing, 
to run that we may obtain a prize, and 
to preſs towards the mark, to watch con- 
tinually and be upon our guard, to give 
all diligence to add one virtue to ano- 
ther, to walk circumſpectly, to watch 
inceſſantly, to prayer, to gird up the loins 
of our mind, to ſtrive that we may enter 
in at the ſtrait * to wreſtle againſt 
e and powers, to take the 

ingdom of heaven by violence, to fight 
that we may receive a crown, and to 
war a good warfare, and to endure hard- 
ſhip as faithful ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Thus the Scriptures tell us plainly, that 
without ſome labour we cannot be good. 
The difficulties with which the firſt Chriſ- 
tians ſtruggled were many and great; 
and difficulties of one kind or other will 
ever be ariſing. We are aſſaulted by im- 
portunate temptations ; we often feel a 
propenſity to go afide from our duty, and 
we are ſurrounded with bad examples, 
with multitudes who purſue their own 
deſtruftion, When we reflect upon theſe 
things, we may perhaps be led into the 
other extreme, and ſuſpect that the ways 
of righteouſneſs muſt needs be diſagree- 
able, and that the paſſage through them 
is tedious and painful. 

But the Scriptures ſay that the ways of 
religion are ways of pleaſantneſs ; and 
the word of God is true, and conſiſtent 
with itſelf. That obedience is a labour, 
and that it is a pleaſure, are equally cer- 


tain. That theſe things are reconcilable 
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will appear, if we conſider that in all 
honourable and profitable employ ments, 
in all arts, in all ſtudies, the beginnings 
are difficult, and the difficulties muſt be 
maſtered by obſtinate application. But 
many things contribute to leſſen thoſe 
difficulties daily, or to make men leſs 
ſenſible of them; as, a ſprightly reſolu- 
tion, preſent profit, the hope of (till 
greater advantages, experience and prac- 
tice, and Jong cuſtom, which is a ſecond 
nature. Thus ſome, whom idle by. 
ſtanders judge to lead a wretched and la- 
borious life, are really moſt contented and 
pleaſed with their condition ; for a man 
is juſt as miſerable as he thinks himſelf, 
and if he delights in induttry, induſtry 
y 0 is a diverſion, and idleneſs is a 
toll, 

So alſo is it in our religious concerns, 
The duty of a Chriſtian is a laborious 
thing, eſpecially to thoſe who have bad 


diſpoſitions to conquer, or particular dif- 


ficulties to encounter; but when we do 
any thing good with labour, the labour 
paſſeth away, and the good remains: 
when we do any thing evil with pleaſure, 
the pleaſure paſſeth away, and the evil 
remains ; and then cuſtom making our 
obedience habitual, an even temper, peace 
of mind, and many other preſent advan- 
tages ſpringing from it, the hope not only 
of eſcaping future evil, but of obtaining 
everlaſting life, and the divine aſſiſtance 
vouchſafed to us as farasitis needful, will 
by degrees make our inclinations join 
with our reaſon, and our duty become 
our delight, | 


SERMON LVII. 
On Contentment. 


PHILIPP. iv. 11. 


I have learned in whatſoever ſtate I am, there- 
with to be content. 


r content ariſeth from pleaſure, and 

diſcontent from pain, and if the mind be 
expoſed to receive impreſſions of pleaſure 
and pain from the things which ſurround it, 
it ſeems to follow that content cannot be 
taught or learned, and that it depends 
not fo much upon us, as upon the circum- 
ftances in which we are placed. But if 
there be pleaſures which the mind can 
ſecurs to itſelf, and if God hath made us 


capable of acquiring bleſſings which ou | 
8 e 
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ward objects can neither give nor take 
away, the art of being contented may 
be learned, and this happy temper may 
be acquired. 

There are many reaſons for which we 
ought to be contented, and there are cer - 
tain means, by the uſe of which we may 
learn to acquieſce in our condition, 
which 1 lay before you, after a 
few obſervations upon the nature of con- 
tentment. 

1. There is no occaſion to ſay much in 
its praiſe, and to perſuade men that it de- 
ſerves to be ſought, and that they will find 
their account in it. Every one is deſirous 
of it, and agrees in ſetting a juſt value 
upon it. 

2. Some there are who poſſeſs all the 
neceſſaries of life, and want no external 
helps to happineſs, and yet are not ſatiſ- 
fied, becauſe their defires are extravagant 
and boundleſs. It would be a vain attempt 
to endeavour to teach ſuch perſons con- 
tentment, who have ſo many things to 
learn, and ſo many to unlearn, before 
they can hear reaſon upon this head. 

3. It is not neceſſary that he who is 
contented in his ſtate, ſhould prefer that 
ſtate to any other, or ſhould never uſe 
any endeavours to mend his condition, A 
perſon may be contented, who has not 
{ome of the conveniencies of life, and who 
is ſeeking to acquire them: but then he 
will not be uneaſy without them, or af- 
flited and dejected if he ſhould meet with 
diſappointments in his purſuits. If he 
can obtain them, they will be welcome 
to him ; if he cannot, he will not be much 


diſturbed about it. 


4. Contentment, even in a proſperous 
ſituation, is a commendable quality, fince 
it depends much upon goodneſs of heart, 
and a right temper of mind, and without 
taem is not attainable in any condition: 
yet it muſt be confeſſed that when there 

is an affluence of all accommodations, it 
18 no extraordinary accompliſhment to be 
ſatisfied ; ſo that this virtue is better tried, 
and appears to more advantage when we 
are deprived of the things which are 
generally valued, and might be innocently 
enjoyed. This is the contentment on 
which we propoſe to diſcourſe. St. Paul 
ſays in the text, that he had learned to be 
Fontented in all ſtates. And what ſtate was 
is? The hiſtory of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles and his own Epiſtles will in- 
form us, that it was a ſlate which to the 
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greater part of men would be very un- 
acceptable and very irkſome. 

5. Contentment, as it is a virtue, may 
be ſaid to belong chiefly to a condition 
which is not the eaſieſt, nor yet the hard- 
eſt and moſt wretched. In fore calami- 
ties and extreme miſery, there is another 
virtue very nearly related to contentment, 
which ſeems to take place; namely, a pa- 


tient reſignation to the will of God, which 


hath in it every thing that is to be found 
in contentment, except cheerfulneſs. 

6. Laſtly, If every thing happens to 
us at preſent according to our deſires, if 
God hath liberally poured down upon 
us temporal bleſſings, if we have friends, 
and health, and honour, and riches, and 
youth, yet we ſhould ſtudy to acquire that 
moſt uſeful and excellent art of being 
contented in every ſtate, and of ꝓreſerv- 
ing an even temper of mind under any 
change of circumſtances; for we know 
not how ſoon we may have occaſion to 
practiſe this virtue, and we may be almoſt. 
certain that ſuch occaſions will ariſe in 
the courſe of life, and'in a ſtate where 
nothing is of a fixed and permanent na- 
ture. Friends may die, and friendſhips 
may be diſſolved, health may be ſoon and 
ſuddenly and irretrievably loſt, promiſes 
may be broken, and kindneſſes repaid 
with ingratitude, riches may make them- 
ſelves wings, and take their flight, the 
favour of the world is uncertain, reputa- 
tion is not always ſecured by innocencg 
and deſert, our beſt days ſteal ſilently and 
inſenſibly away, and others leſs agreeable 
ſucceed them, 

I proceed now to offer ſome reaſons 
for which we ſhould be contented in our 
ſtate, though it be expoſed to incon- 
veniencies. . | 

I. If we are uneaſy, impatient, angry, 
vexed, envious, querulous, and dejected, 
becauſe we have not this or that which 
we think ſuitable for us, we act moſt ab- 
ſurdly, we add to our miſery, we afflict 
ourſelves to no purpoſe, we are our own 
enemies. If all fin be folly, if every 
bad diſpoſition be irrational, diſcontent 
is ſo in a more eminent manner. 

A greater ſtreſs ſhould not be laid upon 
this argument than it will bear, and there- 
fore we maſt acknowledge that, conſidered 
by itſelf, and not ſeconded by other mo- 
tives, it will hardly prove ſtrong enough 
to calm a diſſatisfied mind. And yet it 
hath its uſe, which is this: Since diſ- 
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content is confeſſedly a very troubleſome 
evil, which makes 5 condition worſe 
than it would elſe be, the conſideration 
of this ſhould diſpoſe us to uſe our utmoſt 
endeavours to overcome it, and patiently 
to liſten to thoſe arguments which may 
convince us of the wiſdom and profitable- 
neſs of the contrary temper. 

II. Another motive to contentedneſs 
may be drawn from obſervations made 
upon the ſtate of mankind, upon the 
evils and calamities with which this world 
at all times abounds. We cannot enter- 
tain a more fooliſh hope than to ex- 
pect to be diſtinguiſhed by a conſtant 
courſe of happineſs from that cloud of 
ſufferers which ſurrounds us. We com- 
plain of our own hard lot, we repine at 
this or that inconvenience, whilſt there 
are thouſands, whoſe ſtate is ſo far worſe 
than ours, that they would think them- 
ſelves happy if they might exchange their 


Condition for that which we think ſo 19- 


ſupportable. We imagine, it may be, 
that we have many cauſes of diſcon- 
tent: we ſhould look abroad a little, and 
ſee how it fares with the reſt of mankind ; 
and when we have done this, if we re- 
turn home again and enter into ourſelves, 
and conſider our condition, we ſhall 
find that perhaps it 1s not ſo bad as it 
might have been, and that there is no- 
thing uncommon in it. 

This is an argument which heathen 
authors have very frequently uſed, and 


which they ſeem to have accounted one of 


the beſt. But it may be thought liable to 
a few objections. 

Firſt, it may be ſaid that evils are not 
the leſs felt by us becauſe we know that 
others alſo ſuffer them ; and that the con- 
fideration of the calamities abounding in 
all times and places, of which every one 
mult expe& a ſhare, 1s rather a motive 
to us to be willing to leave the world, 
than to be contented in it. 


The objection is not material. To ſay 
that our evils are not alleviated from the 
conſideration that they are common to 
mankind, is to cavil, and to contradict 
matter of fact, and the teſlimony of mul- 
titudes. And to the obſervation that re- 


flections upon the troubles of life will ra- 
ther incline us to diſlike the world than 
to be contented in it; to that it may be 
replied, a moderate contempt of the 
world and contentment are not far 


aſunder; repining and diſcontent ariſe 
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from a violent affection for things here 
below; and a coldneſs towards them en- 
ables us to bear the diminution, the 
abſence, or the loſs of them the more 
calmly. 

There remains another and a ſtronger 
objection, namely, that it is a ſpiteful and 
malicious comfort which is drawn from 
the ſufferings of others, and a proof that 
we take pleaſure in them, and would ſee 
none happier than ourſelves, 

The proper anſwer to it ſeems to be 
this: Evils of any ſort are then moſt irk- 
ſome to us when they come unexpected, 
and ſurpriſe us unprepared to bear them, 
We then think our condition particularly 
hard, and ourſelves ſingled out, as it 
were, by Providence to ſuffer more than 
others; and we perſuade ourſelves that 
any one would be as uneaſy as we are. 
But obſervations upon the courſe of things 
will teach us to arm ourſelves againſt dif. 
appointments, and not expect a ſettled 
proſperity ; they will inform us of greater 
afflictions than in all probability we have 
known, and of many perſons who have 
ſhewed an evenneſs of temper, and a 
calmneſs of mind, under circumſtances 
as undefirable as ours, and who have made 
them light by bearing them decently. 
Such reflections ſurely may be made with- 
out any malignity, any ſatisfaion ariſing 
directly from the misfortunes or miſeries 
of others. When we read or hear of 
you and good perſons, adorned with uſe- 

ul and amiable accompliſhments, over- 
looked and neglected by the world, ex- 
poſed to poverty, loſles, flights, cenſures, 
or other inconveniencies, proceeding with 
patient ſerenity and mild compoſure, nei- 
ther envying the fortunate, nor fawning 
upon the worthleſs, nor bemoaning them- 
ſelves, nor repining, nor complaining ; 


in contemplating theſe characters, we find 


inſtruction and relief, and pleaſure too, 
a pleaſure accompanied with no male- 
volence, but with the ſincereſt eſteem for 
ſuch perſons. 'There is indeed ſuch great- 
neſs and dignity in ſuffering virtue, that 
it can hardly excite our pity, which ſeems 
to give place to admiration and applauſe. 
Our Saviour, ſpeaking of good men tried 


with adverſity, and maintaining their pa- 


tience and integrity, repreſents them 


rather as objects of reverence than of 


compaſſion, annexes bleſſedneſs to their 
condition, and pronounces them happy 


upon the whole. 
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III. Another motive to allay our diſ- 
content may be ſuggeſted to us from con- 
ſidering the bad diſpoſition of ſo many 
perſons, who having thoſe things of which 
we are deprived, yet are by no means 
contented. They want ſomething which 
they have not, or they are afraid of loſing 
that which they have. We think them 
no better than fools. But have we not 
reaſon to fear that if we were in their 
ſituation, we ſhould be juſt ſuch fools as 
they ? A perſon who 1s reſigned and con- 
tented in an inconvenient ſtate, may rea- 
ſonably enough preſume that a better 
ſtate would not ſpoil him; but the ſame 
diſcontent which makes his preſent con- 


dition ſo irkſome to him, would probably 


follow and accompany him even in the 
midſt of plenty and proſperity. 

IV. Another cauſe for contentment 
may be drawn from ſuch a conſideration 
of divine Providence, as the light of 
reaſon will ſuggeſt. God is our com- 
mon Father, the beſt and greateſt of 
beings : he is not an unconcerned ſpec- 
tator of cauſes and effects; he is not ig- 
norant of our condition ; he is not envi- 
ous and cruel ; he takes no pleaſure in 
our diſappointments and ſorrows; he places 
us in a ſtate which he knows to be con- 
venient for us, though we perhaps can- 
not at preſent diſcern it to be ſo. Let us 
therefore humbly, and, if we can, cheer- 
fully commit ourſelves to his care, and be 
contented to act the part allotted to us. 
To will what God wills, to like what he 
orders, is a duty which was diſcerned by 
ſeveral perſons even in the pagan world, 
and recommended by ſome of them in an 
excellent manner. 

V. Another reaſon for contentment is 
taken from a conſideration of the ad- 
vantages and of the good things which 
fall to our ſhare. Every diſſatisfied per- 
ſon is ungrateful. What he has not he 
knows too well, and calls to mind too 
often ; and of what he has he ſeems to 
be quite ignorant. Several bleſſings which 
deſerve daily return of thankſgiving are 
loſt upon him, bleſſings which relate to his 


mind, or body, or poſſeſſions, or friends, 


or family. 


VI. It ſhould alſo be conſidered that 
there are many advantages which often 
ariſe out of thoſe very inconveniencies 
which we diſlike, and that there are many 
evils and bad confequences which fre- 
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2 attend a more flouriſhing con- 


ition. 

We may inſtance in poverty, that is, in 
a middle ſtate between indigence and 
wealth. A perſon in that ſtate hath per- 
haps few friends, but tliey are uſuall 
ſincere; he hath few enemies, and thoſe 
uſually inconſiderable. Envy and ca- 
lumny commonly ſpare him and overlook 
him, as one beneath their notice: his wants 
call him to labour, to induſtry, to tem- 
perance, and theſe are the beſt means of 
8 the health of his body and of 

is mind. Thus might we ſurvey and 
examine many of the hardſhips and miſ- 
fortunes of which men complain, and 
point out ſomething profitable which 
often accompanies them and leſſens their 
weight. 

But wealth and power and proſperity, 
though harmleſs in themſelves, are to 
many perſons very pernicious; to a weak 
mind and a bad temper they prove fa- 
tal bleſſings and dangerous companions. 
They come like proud and magnificent 
gueſts, and bring with them a long train of 
troubleſome attendants, of follies, and 
cares, and diſorders; they teach men to 
forget their great concern, to contract an 
immoderate fondneſs for the amuſements 
and allurements of the world ; and by 
raiſing their paſſions and weakening their 
reaſon, they make them unable to bear 
even common and trifling diſappointments. 

VII. I have ſhewed that we ought to 
accept of the ſtate in which Providence 
hath thought fit to place us: and the 
reaſons hitherto uſed have been thoſe 
which our own abilities enable us to diſ- 
cover. But there are yet ſtronger mo- 
tives to contentment, which revelation 
more particularly ſuggeſts to us. Con- 
tentment is beſt learned in the ſchool of 
Chriſt: there St. Paul learned it; I have 
learned, ſays he, in whatſoever ſtate I am, 
therewith to be content, 1 know both how 
to be abaſed, and how to abound: every 
where and in all things I am inſtructed both 
to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to ſuffer need. I can do all things through + 
Chrift who ftrengtheneth me. 

Another reaſon then for contentment 
may be drawn from conſidering God's 
love and care for us, as ſet forth in the 
goſpel. He is there repreſented as the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all 
conſolation ; we are there taught that he 
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loved us before we loved him, and fo loved evil deeds. How gladly would they re. effe 
the world, that he gave his only Son to turn, and take up with a life which he the: 
mankind, and with him and by him thinks deſtitute of all comfort ! the 
remiſſion of fins and afſurance of hap- IX. The laſt motive tocontentment which hea 
pineſs ; that he who conferred upon I ſhall mention, ariſes from the conſidera. mel 
us ſo ineſtimable a benefit, will certainly tion of the reward which is ſet before us. is t 
refuſe us — expedient for us; that It is a moſt certain and evident truth, rep 
he who gave us is Son, will freely give that if any perſon firmly believed a future late 
us all things; that he is our Father, who ſtate of happineſs, and could entertain an N dot 
loves us better than any parent ever loved humble and modeſt hope that he ſhould | * 
any child; that we may caſt our cares have ſome ſhare in it, he would more ea- E wil 
upon him, becauſe he careth for us, and fily reſt ſatisfied with his condition for == 
will never forſake thoſe who ſerve him; the few days of his pilgrimage here below. I mo 
that when evil of any kind befalls us, God The expectation o undiſturbed peace and a. 
permits and deſigns it for our profit, either reſt from all trouble, the hope of living 1 
to wean us from this world, or to try our for ever with God and with good beings, I * 
love to him, and to exerciſe our virtue, or and of making a continual progreſs in : g1\ 
to correct us for ſome failings, or becauſe wiſdom and knowledge, in virtue and N 
too much proſperity might be dangerous in every amiable diſpoſition, would com- I ge 
and fatal to us; that all things work poſe the mind, and raiſe it above care and 3 4 
together for our good, and that we ſhall diſquiet. Temporal inconveniencies would I 55 
receive from him an hundred fold now, in then ſeem little and inconſiderable, and J 8 
this preſent time, that is, many ſolid ad- the common objects of men's hopes and Y h 
vantages, which are beyond compariſon fears, of their defires and uneaſinefs, would J * 
more valuable than thoſe upon which the appear as a ſhadow which in a moment is . t 
world ſets ſo great an eſteem. and is not. Whilſt the inhabitants of this 1 2 
VIII. Another motive to contentment world are buſied in various employ ments E hi 
ariſeth from reflexions upon our own de- with eager diligence and aſſiduity, as if a : 
fects and unworthineſs. If upon a review they had no views reaching beyond this Y 8 
of our lives, our conſcience bears witneſs life, or as if they were to dwell here for : 
againſt us that we have been guilty of ever; whilſt ſome of them heap up riches, | b 
many tranſgreſſions, and this is the caſe others ſeek applauſe and reſpect, others ; ; 
of many a diſcontented perſon, all diſſatiſ- labour to advance themſelves, others are 5 . 
faction under our preſent condition muſt wholly taken up with pleaſures and amuſe- 1 
be moſt unreaſonable and ungrateful. ments, others grieve . they are diſ- 
How can we think it hard that God ſhould appointed, and their labours are unre- ? 


not grant us all our deſires, when we have 
not given him what he requires from us ? 
Inſtead of yielding to ſullen diſcontent, we 
ſhould be very thankful that we have op- 

rtunities in our hand of reconciling our- 
Hives to him by amendment. Why ſhould 
a living man complain ? Life, conſidered 
only in itſelf, 1s perhaps of no high value; 
but to one who hath miſpent his paſt 
days, and been negligent in his duty, 


every hour of it 1s an ineſtimable trea- 


ſure, becauſe rightly employed it may 
conduce to his eternal welfare. Whoſo- 
ever hath ſtill his peace to make with God, 
and time ſtill allowed him to do it, ſhould 
eſteem himſelf moſt happy, and think of 
the caſe of thoſe ſinners whoſe ſun is ſet, 


from whoſe eyes the things belonging to 


their peace are now hid, and who are 
gone to receive the recompenſe of their 


warded, and the world frowns upon them; 
the ſwift and ſilent flight of days carries 
them all to the hour when theſe things 
ceaſe, or when they have no further uſe. 
The children of God, like the children of 
this world, have their appointed time to 
employ ; like them they paſs their days in 
a place where there is no ſettled habita- 
tion, no certain poſſeſſion ; like them they 
meet with viciſſitudes of eaſe and pain, of 
proſperity and adverſity ; like them they 
are carried away by the revolutions of 
days and years to their laſt end: but to 
Chriſtians this laſt end is the dawning to 
an everlaſting day, the entrance into peace 
and happineſs, and the beginning of a life 
which alone deſerves the name of life. 
Theſe are motives which reaſon and 
revelation offer, to make us contented in 


our ſeveral ſtates. If they have no good 


effect, 
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effect, the fault is rather in us than in 
them; and indeed it is eaſier to convince 
the underſtanding, than to reform the 
heart and compoſe the paſſions. The true 
method therefore to acquire contentment 
is to be good, or, if we have offended, to 
repent and amend : elſe we may ſeek it 
late and early, but we ſhall not find it. It 
doth not uſe to make its abode in wicked 
minds. It is probable that ſuch perſons 
will not poſſeſs it even when they are in a 
ſtate of proſperity, becauſe guilt is com- 
monly an uneaſy thing; but it is moſt 
certain that they will not enjoy it when 
evil of any ſort overtakes them ; for that 
is the time when their conſcience will 
give them the moſt diſturbance. 
As a careful obſervance of our duty in 
general is the beſt method of 0a, Ar. 
contentment, ſo there are particular acts o 
religion which have a more immediate 
connection with it: ſuch is ſupplication to 
God, that he would raiſe our minds above 
the world, and ſcatter thoſe clouds of ſad- 
neſs that overſhadow them, and lift up 
the light of his countenance upon us, and 
ſtrengthen us againſt all events, to which 
humble and earneſt addreſſes, favourable 
promiſes of ' ſupport are made in the 
Scriptures ; ſuch is humility, and a ſenſe 


of our defects; and ſuch is gratitude for 


benefits received. 


To theſe we ſhould by all means ald 


induſtry in our affairs and callings, If 
you obſerve the diſſatisfied part of man- 
kind, you ſhall find no ſmall number of 
them to be indolent and unoccupied. Idle- 
neſs breeds in them diſcontent; and diſ- 


content increaſes their averſion from buſi- 


neſs; and then every thing diſpleaſes 
them. But induftry is innocent, pleaſant, 
and profitable ; drives out deſpondence 
and melancholy by diverting the thoughts, 
and fixing them on other objects, and by 
ever preſenting to the mind ſomething 
new, and ſomething uſeful. DEA 

To induſtry ſhould alſo be joined a ſober 
and ſparing uſe of thoſe things which are 
not abſolutely requiſite to our being, or 
to our well being; a decent moderation 
in food, in raiment, in furniture, in equi- 


Page, in diverſions and amuſements. For 


ere again, if you conſider the diſcon- 
tented tribe, you ſhall find that one great 
cauſe of their uneaſineſs ariſes from their 
coveting, not the neceſſaries, no, nor yet 
the conveniencies, but the ſuperfluities of 


life ; it ariſes from thoſe artificial and 


- 


imaginary wants, which are not of God's 
producing, which the world, the fleſh, 
and the devil, have contrived together to 
create, which human nature knows not, 
and which reaſon and Scripture allow 
not. All ſuch extravagant cravings 
bring forth as many moral evils and per- 
nicious effects. Of this wicked and wide- 
ſpread diſeaſe the remedy is always at 
hand, and that remedy is temperance. 

And here the preſent ſeaſon, and the 
exhortations of the church, admoniſh me 
to recommend to you temperance, and 
abſtinence, abſtinence exerciſed with diſ- 
cretion ; and not to diſmiſs you without 
ſome hints upon this ſubject. 

There 1s, as we may not improperly 
call it, a perpetual faſt, to which we are 
obliged, as rational creatures and as Chriſ- 
tans, namely, a faſt from all intempe- 
rate affections, turbulent paſſions, and ir- 
regular practices. But there is alſo an 
abſlinence at particular times. from the 
lawful pleaſures of life ; and the fitneſs of 
ſuch a conduct may eaſily be proved upon 
the principles of human reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, I explain myſelf by a few 


inſtances : your own thoughts may ſuggeſt 


more. 

A perſon in health and good circum- 
ſtances hath food of various kinds at 
command. But ſuch is the inſtahility of 
human affairs, that he may be reduced to 
a morſel of bread; It is expedient there- 
fore for him, at certain times, to take up 
with ſuch ſpare and plain diet, as ſuf- 
ficeth to remove pain, and to ſatisfy the 
cravings of the body. He will be better 
able to ſhift for himſelf upon any turn of 
fortune. 
nence will conduce to preſerve his health. 
No one, I preſume, will deny it. 

Such a perſon, it may be, hath various 
diverſions and entertainments at com- 
mand, and may repair to them as often 
as he thinks fit. But many accidents may 


deprive him at a ſtroke of all theſe be- 2 


loved amuſements, which are the epide- 
mical diſeaſe and infatuation of the pre- 
ſent age. Let him learn then how to 
live without them, by ſhunning them 
more frequently, whilſt they are in his 
reach. 
Such a perſon may uſually have a va- 
riety of company abroad and at ho 
But various events may reduce him- to 
ſolitude, Let him then learn before- 
hand to bear ſolitude at certain times, to 
Z 4 converſe 


I need not add that ſuch abſti- 
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converſe with uſeful books, wich bis God, to make a right uſe of them. It ſhews 


and with his own ſoul, and think himſelf 
in good company. 

Whoſoever practiſes ſach abſtinence 
upon the principles above mentioned, may 
be ſaid to keep a moral and philoſophical 
faſt; but if what he thus ſaves in his ex- 
pences, he gives to the needy and deſerv- 
ing, then, and not till then, he converts 
his rational into a truly religious and 
Chriſtian faſt, 


SERMON LVIII. 
On Humility. 


PET. i. 5. 
She clothed with humility. 


N my remarks upon the ſubject of hu- 

mility, I ſhall follow the uſual method 
of diſcourſing upon moral virtues. 

I. I will conſider the nature and the 
effects of humility: 

II. Iwill repreſent the motives and 
inducements to the practice of it. 

I. I will conſider its nature and ef- 
fects, and repreſent it in theſe three 
views: 

As it relates to our own private 
thoughts, and is confined to ourſelves : 

As it reſpects our duty to God: 

As it influences our conduct towards 
our neighbour. 

Humility, as it relates to our own prj- 
vate thoughts and judgment, requires that 
we ſhould entertain no better an opinipn 
of ourſelves than we deſerve. 'To judge 
too hardly and ſeverely of ourſelves, and 
to fancy that we are guilty of faults from 
which we are free, cannot be acts - of hu- 
mility, becauſe there can be no virtue in 
miſtake and ignorance, Only, as we have 
all a propenſity to extenuate our defects, 
and to over- rate our good deeds, it is ſafeſt 
to err on the other ſide, to correct this 
bent by forcing the mind ſomewhat to- 
wards the contrary way, and frequently 
to review our failings, and the many 
cauſes which we have of rejecting all ar- 
rogant and conceited thoughts. 

Our Maker hath conferred upon vs ſe- 
veral gifts which we cannot poſſibly value 
too much, as long as we acknowledge 
them to come from him, and endeavour 


Come 


ingratitude and ill - nature to leſſen and 
undervalue the benefits which we receive 
from our friends; and to behave in this 
manner towards God, is ſtill more 
blam able. In forming therefore a mean 
and deſpicable opinion of ourſelves in par- 
ticular, and of human nature in general, 
there may be not only no ſound 3 
no modeſty, no goodneſs of any ſort, but 
error, ignorance, malevolence, and de. 
pravity of heart. 

Some of the unbelieving and irreligious 
tribe have ſaid, that a perſuaſion of the 


ſoul's immortality and of future rewards 


aroſe from the preſumption and vanity of 
man, who being proud and high-minded, 
fancies himſelf a more conſiderable and 
important animal than he really is; whilſt 
they, throwing aſide theſe prejudices, 
and aſpiring to no ſuch dignity, meekly 
acknowledge themſelves to be brethren to 
the brutes, and expect after a few days to 

eriſh with them. This is humility ; but 
it is ſo only in a bad ſenſe, in the ſenſe 
which the Romans uſed to fix upon the 
word, intending to expreſs by it a ſordid 
and mean ſpirit. 

Others have affirmed, that man never 
22 any good action, that all his 
eeming virtues are real vices, becauſe 
ſelf-love and a regard to his own intereſt 
is at the bottom of them, and conducts 
him in every ſtep that he takes. 

They who entertain ſuch injurious no- 
tions of human nature, forfeit all claim to 
the approbation and eſteem of others. 
Charity itſelf, which thinketh no evil, can- 
not judge favourably of thoſe who would 
transform every thing into vice, and ba- 
niſh all virtue from the earth. 

Others, who are much better perſons 
than the former, think that it is God who 
does all in and for the righteous in an ar- 
bitrary and irreſiſtible manner, giving to 
ſome and refuſing to others that aſſiſtance 
without which every one muſt periſh. 
And this notion 1s, as they pretend, the 
very charaQter of humility ; whilſt they 
really, though I will. not ſay deſignedly, 


detract from the goodneſs, and juſtice, and 
wiſdom of God, and confound the notions 


of virtue-and vice. | 
Laſtly, there are ſome who have toq 
mean an opinion of their own abilities, and 
by . themſelves to be uſeleſs, be- 
o, and dare not attempt many 

things in which they are capable of ſuc- 
8 ceeding, 
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ceeding, and which they ought to 2 
form. This behaviour ariſes more from 
indolence or melancholy than from hu- 
mility. | 

Humility then, as it relates to the 
judgment which we form concerning our- 
ſelves, is a due ſenſe of our inperfections; 

of thoſe which are common to human na- 
ture, and of thoſe which are more pecu- 
liarly our own. | 

The imperfections common to human 
nature are theſe : 

Mortality, which came into the world by 
fin, and all the bad conſequences attend- 
ing it, a body weak and frail, and expo- 
ſed to various diſorders and diſeaſes, 
which, as it is united to the ſoul, hath a 
great influence upon its operations, and 
often proves an impediment to its pro- 
greſs towards wiſdom and goodneſs. 

A ſtronger propenſity to evil than to 
good, which all perſons at certain times 
and on certain occaſtons have expe- 
rienced, and guilt from ſome degrees of 
which none was ever free. 

An underſtanding liable to be frequently 
deceived, and a knowledge which at the 
beſt is much confined. 

The infirmities peculiar to ourſelves 
are thoſe defects either in goodneſs, or in 
knowledge, or in wiſdom, by which we 
are inferior to other perſons, 

To be ſenſible of theſe weakneſſes and 
faults, is humility, as it relates to our- 
ſelves; to leſſen or overlook them, 1s 
pride, 

Let us now conſider the effects which 
humility produces towards God. 

Here it is alſo neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh between true and falſe humility, 
That God is moſt juſt and holy, and that 
we are ſinners, that the goſpel contains a 
pron rule of righteouſneſs, and that the 

| of us in many things tranſgreſs this 
rule ; theſe are truths of which we ought 
to have a ſerious and a conſtant ſenſe. 

But there are here alſo extremes which 
ſhould be avoided ; for we may form too 
abje& and too bad an opinion of ourſelves, 


or we may repreſent God as a moſt ſtrict 


and ſevere and inexorable maſter, or we 
may imagine that a perfection which we 
are not able to acquire, is enjoined to us 
as neceſſary to ſalvation, or we may fear 
that repentance and amendment fhall 
avail us nothing ; or we may make reli- 


gion to confilt principally in a ſet of 
trifling and difficult rules, from which if 


IQ 
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we ſwerve, our miſtaken conſcience will 
condemn us. Such notions as theſe have 
in a greater or a leſſer degree poſſeſſed 
many minds, and hence hath ariſen a 
ſlaviſh dread and horror of God, and a 
devotion over-run with ſuperſtition and 
uncommanded auſterities. This is not hu- 
mility, but ignorance; abject fear and re- 
ligious melancholy, 

True and rational humility, as it influ- 
ences our behaviour towards our Maker, 
produces a religious awe, and baniſhes 
preſumption and careleſſneſs and vain- glo- 
ry. The humble perſon, conſidering the 
perfections of God, and comparing them 
with his own imperfections, approaches 
him with reverence, and acknowledges 
himſelf unworthy of his favour, and un- 
able without his aſſiſtance to perform his 
duty, to obtain either temporal conve- 
niencies or eternal life. He truſts not to 
his own heart, or wiſdom, or ſtrength. 
He frequently recollects and confeſſes his 
omiſſions and tranſgreſſions, and uſes them 
as motives to greater induſtry and watch- 
fulneſs. He receives temporal good from 
the hands of God with gratitude; and 
temporal evil with reſignation, as a cor- 
rection which he deſerves, as a trial of his 
obedience, and as intended for his be- 
nefit. 

The effects which humility produces in 
our behaviour towards men are now to be 
conſidered ; and here alſo the ſame diſ- 
tinction is to be repeated which was made 
beſore, namely, that there is a deceit- 
ful and falſe humility which ought to be 
avoided, Thus fome ſpeak contemptibly 
of themſelves, and pretend that they are 
ignorant of things in which they are well- , 
ſkilled, and acknowledge themſelves in- 
ferior to thoſe whom they ſurpaſs ; ſome 
pay a ſervile deference to the opinions and 
directions of others, and dare not uſe that 
reaſon and underſtanding which God has 
given them ; ſome ſhun the converſation 
of their equals, and chuſe companions of the 
loweſt ſort ; and all theſe perſons either fan- 
cy themſelves to be humble, or would be 
accounted ſo by the world. Yet in ſuch a 
conduct there may be no humility and 
modeſty, but hypocriſy, or affectation, or 
bigotry, or a meanneſs of ſpirit mixed 
with pride and vanity. 

Between an unmanly contempt and diſ- 
regard of ourſelves, with an abject fear 
and blind reverence of others, which is 
one extreme, and a proud, conceited, 

overbearing 
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overbearing inſolence, which is the other 
extreme, true humility proceeds always 
uniform and decent. 

The humble perſon never aſſumes what 
belongs not to him; he defires to poſſeſs 
no more power, and to receive no more 
reſpe& and compliance from others than 
is ſuitable to his own character and con- 
dition, and appointed by the laws and 
cuſtoms of ſociety. | 

He is not a rigid exactor of the things 
to which he has an undoubted right ; 
he can overlook and excuſe many faults : 
he is not greatly diſturbed and provoked 
at thoſe ſlights and affronts which put 
vain and haughty perſons out of all pa- 
tience. 

He is eaſy and quiet in his ſtation, 
though he may deſerve a better ; not 
inclined to trouble the world with com- 
plaints and ſolicitations. 

He can behold the ſucceſs, much 
more the abilities and virtues, of others 
with the ſame even temper, and 1s not 
diſpoſed to hate, or ſlander, or envy 
them upon that account. 

The good and uſeful qualities with 
which he is endued he employs in a 
prudent and unaffected manner, neither 
concealing them when they ought to ap- 
pear, nor putting them forth for the 
ſake of applauſe. 

He is obedient to his ſuperiors in 
things juſt and lawful, rendering tribute 
to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom 
cuſtom, fear to whom fear, honour to 
whom honour. 

He is dutiful to his parents, teachers, 
and maſters, courteous towards his equals, 
condeſcending towards his inferiors, mer- 
ciful and placable towards his enemies, 
gentle and patient towards thoſe who are in 
error, or overtaken in a fault. 

He is candid in his judgment, and 
more inclined, when there is any room 
for it, to think and ſpeak favourably 
than hardly. | 

He exerciſes power, if it be commit- 
ted to him, with juſtice and impartiality, 
tempered with as much forbearance and 
lenity as is conſiſtent with the public 


II. The nature of humility has been 
conſidered. Let us now, ſecondly, con- 
fider the motives to the practice of it. 

1. Humility is a virtue ſo excellent, 
that the Scriptures have in ſome ſort 
aſcribed it even to God himſelf. | 


% 
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Humility is a right opinion and eſti. 
mate of ourſelves, producing a ſuitable 
behaviour towards others, 
ourſelves we find much imperfeQion, a 
dependence always upon God, and often 
upon men, and no good quality which 
we can call entirely our own, and for 
which we are not indebted to our 
Maker ; hence it is that humility con- 
fiſts principally in a due ſenſe of our 
defects, our tranſgreſſions, our wants, 
and the obligations which we have re. 
ceived. Therefore ſuch humility can- 
not be in God, in Him who poſſeſſes 
all perfections. But there is a part 
of humility, as it relates to our be- 
haviour towards men, called condeſcen- 
ſion ; and this is ſometimes repreſented in 
Scripture as a diſpoſition not unworthy of 
the Divine Nature. The Lord is high 
above all, his glory is above the heavens ; 


yet he humbleth himſelf to behold the things 


that are in heaven and earth. Again; 
Though the Lord be high, yet hath he re- 
dect unto the lowly. Again; Lord, what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him ; 
and the fon of man, that thou viſiteſt 
him ? that is, that thou condeſcendeſt to 
take notice and care of him. This con- 
defcenſion is aſcribed to God, not as if it 
were an occupation below him, or un- 
worthy of his power and wiſdom ; but be- 
cauſe a like behaviour in men towards 
their inferiors is called condeſcenſion. 
And in us it is called condeſcenſion, be- 
cauſe we deſcend, not from our dignity, 
but from that falſe and fooliſh ſuperiority 
and ſtate which vain and conceited per- 
ſons uſurp and maintain. 
2. The example of our Saviour is an 
example of every virtue, particularly of 
humility. He himſelf calls upon us to ob- 
ſerve and imitate it, to come and learn of 
him to be meek, lowly in heart, patient, 
calm, and condeſcending. | | 
His humility appears in moſt of the 


actions and circumſtances of his life; in 
his birth, by which he hecame the child 


of a parent not leſs poor than virtuous ; 
in the obſcurity which he choſe till he en- 
tered into his miniſtry ; in his care to con- 
ceal his dignity, upon moſt occaſions ; in 
his ſubmiſſion to the ceremonial law, to 
thecivil goverment, to wicked magiſtrates, 
to extreme want, and to extreme ſuf- 
ferings, in continually promoting, not his 
own glory, but the glory and honour of 
his Father ; in his behaviour towards owe 
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who ſought him, and towards thoſe whom 
he himſelf took the pains to ſeek and to 
fave, towards the ignorant and the miſ- 
taken, the ſorrowful and penitent, the 
fick and needy, towards his friends and 
followers, vor towards his accuſers, be- 
trayers, ſlanderers, perſecutors, and mur- 


derers. ä 


3. In the behaviour of the angels, as it is 
revealed to us in the Scriptures, we find that 
part of humility called condeſcenſion, or a 
willing and cheerful ſubmiſſion to any of- 
fices by which the good of others may be 
promoted. We are there taught that 
they have been, and that they always are 
ready, at God's appointment, to guide, to 
direct, to ſuccour, to comfort, to inſtruct, 
to aſſiſt, to relieve, to protect and deliver 

men. Thus are they miniſtering 
pirits ; and in the intercourſe between us 
and them, the labour and the attendance 
is theirs, the profit is ours; we are miniſ- 
tered unto, and they miniſter. Hence we 
muſt learn to think it no diſgrace to be, as 
our Lord ſays he was, the ſervants of all; 
to be occupied in procuring the eaſe, the 


improvement, the welfare, and the hap-. 


pineſs of our brethren, and to account no 
acts baſe and mean, which produce ſo 
noble and excellent effects. In truth, we 
cannot he more creditably employed ; nor 
can the holy angels better ſhow the ex- 
cellence of their nature, than in thus ſtoop- 
ing to our neceſſities ; for it is more bleſ- 
led, and more honourable too, to give 
than to receive. They beſtow upon us 
ſubſtantial benefits, and we can return 
them nothing beſides reverence and gra- 
titude. Whoſoever beſt imitates theſe ho- 
ly ſpirits in humility and condeſcenſion 
towards his inferiors, approaches neareſt 
to them in dignity 5 and whilſt he abaſes 
himſelf, his actions exalt him. | 

4. It is affirmed in many places of 
Scripture, that humility ſecures to us the 
favour of God, and will bring down his 
bleſſing upon ourſelves and our under- 
takings. | 

He that humbleth himſelf ſhall be ex- 
alted ; with the lowly is wiſdom : before 
honour is humility : honour ſhall uphold the 
humble in ſpirit : God ſhall fave the hum- 
ble : he giveth grace to the lowly, and ex- 
alteth the humble and meek : whoſoever 
Hall humble himſelf as a little child, the 
Jame is greateſt in the kingdom of hea- 
wen : thus ſaith the high and 75 One 
that inhabiteth eternityy, I dwell in the 


high and holy place; with him alſo that 
is of a contrite and hunble ſpirit, to this 
man will I look, even to him that is , 
and of a contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at 
my word : them that are meek will God 
guide in judgment, and ſuch as are gentle, 
them will be teach his way: be hath 
hidden the moſt valuable knowledge (that 
is, religious knowledge) from the wiſe and 
prudent, and hath revealed it unto babes. 

From theſe paſſages we may obſerve 

that humility 1s highly acceptable to 
God ; in gs becauſe it is a virtue; 

in particular, becauſe it diſpoſes men 
to receive with modeſt ſubmiſſion the 
great truths of religion, to be willing to 
receive inſtruction, to yield to reaſon, 
and when there is ſufficient evidence that 
a doctrine or precept is from God, to be- 
lieve and obſerve it. a 

ß. Humility uſually gains the eſteem 
and love of men, and conſequently the 
conveniencies, at leaſt the neceſſaries of 
life. Every one who has even ſlightly 
obſerved what paſſes in the world, muſt 
ſee and know this. Since all love them- 
ſelves, they will probably approve and fa- 
vour thoſe who never provoke, inſult, de- 
ride, or injure them, who ſhew them re- 
ſpect and civility, and do them good of- 
fices. The humble perſon therefore takes 
the ſureſt way to recommend himſelf 
to thoſe with whom he is joined in ſociety, - 
to increaſe the number of his well-wiſhers 
and friends, and to eſcape or defeat the 
aſſaults of detraction, envy, and malice. 
This amjable quality will ſtand by him, 
will be a protector and benefactor to him 
in all ſtations, and through all his days, 
particularly when he firſt enters into buſi- 
neſs and appears in public. Then the 
want of this one virtue is enough to ruin 
the perſon who ſtands ſo much in need of 
aſſiſtance, inſtruction, and recommenda- 
tion. He who is young and unexpe- 
rienced, proud and inſolent, will ſcarce- 
ly be able to improve either his mind 
or his fortunes, and if he falls, will fall 
unpitied. 

6. Such are the preſent advantages 
which humility uſually ſecures to us from 
God and from men ; uſually, I ſay, but not 
conſtantly ; becauſe it is poſſible that an 
humble perſon may be neglected by the 
world, and that God may not int-rpoſe in 
his behalf, and may defer his reward to the 
next life. Therefore the molt certain pre- 
ſent recompenſe of humility 13 that which 


ariſes 
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ariſes from its own nature, and with which 
it repays the mind that entertains ft ; and 
a very valuable recompenſe it would be, 
though it were the only, one allotted to 
this virtue. | 

An humble perſon neither hates nor 
envies any one; therefore he 1s free 
from thoſe very turbulent and uneaſy 
vices which are always a puniſhment to 
themſelves. 

He is not diſcompoſed by the flights 
or cenſures of others. If he has unde- 
fignedly 28 ſome occafion for them, 
he amends the fault: if he deſerves them 
not, he regards them as little. 

He is contented with his condition, if 
it be tolerable: and therefore he finds 
ſatis faction in all that is good, and over- 
looks and in fome meaſure eſcapes all that 
is inconvenient in it. 

He has a due ſenſe of his unworthineſs 
and defects, by which he is taught to 
bear calamities with patience and ſub- 
miſſion, and thereby to ſoften their harſh 
nature, and to allay their violence. 

He is free from pride and ambition ; 
therefore he never ſacrifices his integrity, 
his honour, and his peace of mind, thoſe 
ſubſtantial bleſſings, to the ſplendid trifles 
which are the objects of pride and ambi- 
tion. He deſires not to obtain them at all, 
much leſs to obtain them in the common 
way, by ſordid flattery, by ſinful com- 
pliancies, 10 diſſimulation, by lying and 
ſlandering, by deceiving and over- reach- 
ing, by violence and oppreſſion, by loſs of 
time, by uſeleſs occupations, by dange- 
rous attempts, by profuſion and extrava- 
gance, by methods which have been per- 
nicious to the fortunes, to the body, and 
to the mind of multitudes. 

7.. Laſtly, from the account which 
we have given of humility, we may draw 
this concluſion, that it is not, as the inſo- 
lent and haughty are inclined toimagine, 
an unmanly and ſordid diſpoſition. It is 
true that the word humility 1s uſed by 
Latin writers in a bad ſenſe for meanneſs 
of ſpirit ; but the pagans were not igno- 
rant of this virtue, and have recom- 
mended it; only they gave it another 
name. Chriſtianity indeed hath taught 
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us juſter notions of humility than they 
commonly entertained ; for they uſually 
conſidered humility, which they called 
Modeſty, or Moderation, as a ſocial vir. 
tue, as it influenced our behaviour towards 
ourſelves and towards men ; but humility 


towards God few of them ſeem to have 


ſufficiently apprehended. It is indeed a 
virtue ſo remote from meanneſs of ſpirit, 
that it is no bad ſign of a great and ex- 
alted mind. An humble * is one who 
is neither puffed up with approbation and 


applauſe, nor greatly provoked or dif. 


turbed by cenſure and ill uſage, who en- 
vies none placed above him, and deſpiſes 
none below him, who dares examine his 
own conduct, and condemn whatſoever is 
faulty in it, who is gentle to others and 
ſevere to himſelf, who deſires to obtain no 
more than he deſerves, who can quit even 
that alſo, if his duty requires it, who is 
contented to act the part which Provi- 
dence allots to him, who 1s free from irre- 
gular ſelf- love, that is, from one of the 
moſt infinuating and prevailing weakneſ- 
ſes of mankind, which may not improper- 
ly be called the inner garment of the ſoul, 
the firſt which it puts on, and the laſt 
which it puts off. If this be not, it will 
be hard to ſay what is greatneſs of mind, 

On the contrary, if we would know 
what meanneſs of ſpirit is, and how it acts, 
let us look for it amongſt the proud and 
inſolent, and we ſhall not loſe our la- 
bour. A proud man is one who is glad to 
receive homage and flattery, though it be 
offered to him by the moſt ignorant or 
worthleſs, and cannot bear contempt even 
from them ; who therefore is the ſervant 
or ſlave of all, not in a good ſenſe, but 
becauſe his happineſs depends upon their 
opinion and behaviour ; who has no heart 
to own his obligations to God and man, 
whoſe life and conduct is one continual lie, 
who aſſumes good qualities which he has 
not, and 1s blind to his own faults; who 
deſires to poſſeſs what he ſhould not, and 
what he often cannot obtain ; and who is 
much difſatisfied when he is diſappointed. 
Theſe are the perſons who deſpiſe humi- 
lity, and by deſpiſing recommend it. 
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On our Duty to God, our Neighbour, 


und vurſelves. 


Tirus, it. 11, 12. 
The grace of God that bringeth ſalvation hath ap- 
red to all men, teaching us, that, denying un - 
godlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly, in this preſent world, 


TH E goſpel of Teſus Chriſt, ſaith St. 
Paul, zs revealed to us, and the deſign 


of it is, to teach and enable us to behave 
ourſelves here in ſuch a manner that we may 
obtain eternal life. Thus the words of 
the text contain in them a compendious 
repreſentation of the whole duty of man, 
namely, faith and good works. 

What relates to faith is rather inti- 
mated than expreſſed ; but it is very plain- 
ly intimated, for ſince this perfect rule of 
life is diſcovered by the goſpel, doubtleſs 
we muſt receive the goſpel, and aſſent to 
it, and this is faith, 

As to practice, we muſt live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly. Sobriety con- 
tains our duty to ourſelves, righteouſneſs 
our duty to our neighbour, and godlineſs 
our duty to God ; and theſe duties are 
cloſely connected, and often coincide 
with one another and with Chriſtian faith. 

I ſhall at preſent conſider that part 
of our duty which relates more directl 
to God, and is called godlineſs, tough 
the word godlineſs or piety often ſtands 
for all religion in general. 

In the rt place, then, Chriſtianity 
commands us to believe that there is one 
God, the Creator and Father of all. This 
is the foundation of religion; faith in God 
is the ground and ſupport of all goodneſs, 
and may itſelf in ſome ſenſe be accounted 
a virtue, fince it ariſeth from ſober conſi- 
deration, from a regard to truth and good- 
neſs, and muſt be kept alive by the ſame 
means; and fince a vicious and debauched 
mind is ſtrongly diſpoſed to doubt whe- 
ther there be an inviſible Creator and 
Lord of all, and to wiſh that there were 
none, | 

A belief in God is faith, and not 


| fight, becauſe the object of it is He 


who is not to be perceived by our 
ſenſes, or comprehended by our imagina- 
tion ; but it is a faith founded upon rea- 
ſon, and ſupported by convincing argu- 
ments, of which the moſt plain and fami- 
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liar are the frame and order and diſpoſi- 
tion of the viſible world, the general con- 
ſent of mankind, and the general uſeful- 
neſs of the doctrine itſelf, which is 
adapted to do us good, and which can- 
not poſſibly do us any harm. 

Moreover, the Chriſtian religion 
teacheth us to entertain juſt and honour- 
able notions of God's perfections, both 
thoſe which we commonly call natural 
perfections, ſuch as eternity and infinite 
power ; and thoſe which we call moral 
perfections, as holineſs, juſtice, goodneſs, 
and mercy. The Scriptures frequently 
remind us of both, as being proper to ex- 
cite in us a fear and a love of God. 

They cannot be ſaid to entertain right 
conceptions of the Deity who extol his 
power, and his abſolute and uncountrol- 
able dominion over his creatures ; but re- 
preſent him at the ſame time as ruling in 
a way which, in any other being, we 
ſhould call arbitrary and cruel. This can 
never be reconciled with the common no- 
tions of holineſs, juſtice, and goodneſs ; 
nor with the Scriptures, which repreſent 
God as love itſelf, who is good to all, and 
whoſe tender mercies are over all his 
works. It was long ago obſerved, that 
there never was any opinion, how abſurd 
ſoever, which was not maintained by 

ſome or other of the ancient philoſo- 
phers ; but yet there are not to be found 
even amongſt them any ſuch hateful ſen- 
timents concerning God's tranſactions with 
men. To ſuppoſe that God hath doomed 
his creatures to eternal miſery for bein 
in a ſtate of fin, which they cannot 8 
and out of which he will not help them, 
this, 1 ſay, is ſuch a manifeſt contra- 
diction to the divine perfections, that no 
men could poſſibly have entertained it, if 
they had not miſunderſtood ſome texts of 
Scripture, and taken it for a doctrine of 
revealed religion. 

They who entertain juſt thoughts of 
God, and declare them upon all proper 
occaſions, may be ſaid to hallow or ſancti- 
fy his name, which that all perſons may 
do, we are taught by our Saviour to wiſh 
in our daily prayers. In this the gentiles 
failed greatly, who aſcribed to their dei- 
ties human vices, and honoured them 
with impure and cruel rites. The Jews 
were not entirely free from fault an this 
reſpect, being much inclined to repreſent 

God as caring only for their nation, and 
regacdleſs of the gentiles; and indeed all 
| Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians have not ſufficiently avoided 
the ſame errors. 

Theſe things are of the more impor- 
tance, becauſe they who judge amiſs con- 
cerning the perfections and the govern- 
ment of God, are much inclined to imitate 
all the defects which they aſcribe to him. 

It is a great violation of our duty to 
God, to interpoſe his holy name in 1 
of no conſequence, or, which is far worſe, 
in confirmation of things which are falſe. 
Therefore our Lord hath not only for- 
bidden perjury, but oaths upon trivial oc- 
caſions; even thoſe oaths, in which care 
was taken to avoid 1 the name 
of God. Whoſoever underſtands how 
ſacred . the divine Majeſty is, and how 
many and how great benefits we have re- 
ceived, and have room to hope and ex- 
pe from our Creator, cannot think of 
him withoutthe deepeſt reverence, and will 
never name him in a raſh and ludicrous 
manner, nor call upon him to be witneſs 
to a falſehood. This wicked behaviour 
was frequent amongſt both Jews and gen- 
tiles, and is no leſs frequent amongſt per- 
ſons who call themſelves Chriſtians; but 
it hath been deteſted and condemned by 
all ſerious and wiſe men in all times and 
places. i 

Wich this reverence towards God is 

joined a love to him. If we have any 
ſenſe of his goodneſs and favour towards 
us his unworthy creatures, we cannot re- 
fuſe him our love. This love conſiſts, 
firſt, in a grateful ſenſe of his benefits ; ſe- 
condly, in a deſire of pleaſing him, which 
ſhall be ſtrong and active enough to over- 
come all contrary defires, ſo that our heart 
ſhall not be divided between God and 
any object which God condemns, This 
duty Moſes enjoined, and our Saviour en- 
forced, and repreſented as the firſt and 
great commandment. ; 

Other love towards God than this the 
Scriptures know not: they never recom- 


mend thoſe warm tranſports and that bold 


familiarity which ſome zealots affect; nor 
that refined and myſterious devotion which 
another ſort of viſionaries require, who 
ſay that we muſt love God for himſelf 
alone, and without any regard to the bene- 
fits we receive from him; for, firſt, the love 
of God is reaſon and not paſſion, reve- 
rence and not preſumption ; ſecondly, it 
is gratitude, and we love him becauſe he 
firſt loved us. 
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The love of God cannot lie concealed 
in the breaſt, but will ſhine forth, and ſhew 
itſelf by good works, particularly by a 
love of mankind, as the Scriptures aflure 
us. Without this behaviour, in vain do 
we profeſs to love God, who requires of 
us real proofs, and not idle words. 

There is a worſhip which is due to God 
alone. Worſhip, or adoration, when it 
means a religious duty paid to God, is of 
two kinds. There is a worſhip of the bo- 
dy, and there is a worſhip of the mind. 
By the worſhip of the body, which 
hath been various in various times and 
places, is to be underſtood an humble poſ- 
ture, by which perſons intend to acknow- 
ledge the ſupreme dominion of him to 
whom this reverence is paid. By the wor- 
ſhip or adoration of the mind, is meant 


that ſubmiſlive diſpoſition, by which we 


own and profeſs, that He whom we adore 


is endued with all perfections, and that 


we depend wholly upon him, and from 
him expect all our happineſs. Therefore 
God, as he is the Creator, the Lord, the 
Protector, and the Father of all, ordered 
himſelf alone to be adored in this manner, 
both in body and ſpirit; which our Saviour 
hath alſo confirmed, when he ſaid to Sa- 
tan, It is written, Thou ſhalt worſhip the 
Lord thy God, and him only falt thou 
ſerve ; him only, in oppoſition to falſe 
ods; fer, as St. Paul ſays, though there 
e that are called gods, whether in hea- 
ven or in earth, as there be gods many 
and lords many, yet to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we to him; and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
by whom are all things, and we by him, 
And our Saviour ſaith, that the Father 
hath committed all judgment to the Son, 
that all men may honour the Son as they 
honour the Father, 
The Gentiles notoriouſly tranſgreſſed 
this commandment, worſhipping any thing, 


and every thing ; asif it were lawful for 


mortal men to confer divine honours upon 
this or that object, as flattery or fancy 
ſhould direct; than which nothing more 
abſurd could eaſily be imagined, nor more 
injurious to the majeſty of God. 

The law and the goſpel teach us, that 
in God alone our confidence ſhould be 
placed, becauſe he alone can and will do 
all things for us, and will never deceive 
our reaſonable hopes, whilſt in created 
beings there is neither that all- command- 
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: er, nor that invariable will of 
al good. nor that ee con- 
ſtancy in performing promiſes. So that 
reliance or truſt is no inconſiderable part 
of our duty towards God. It relates in 
ſome degree to the things of this life, 
which God promiſeth to his ſervants, ſo 
far as he judgeth fit, and conducing to 
their true intereſt. But it principally hath 
in view the endleſs happineſs of the next 
world, which we ſhould account to be o 
chief good. 

And becauſe our Lord hath given us 
clearer promiſes of life eternal than had 
been revealed before, and confirmed them 
by many proofs, and by his own glorious 
reſurrection and aſcenſion, the reliance 
which we place in God ſhould be propor- 
tionably ſtronger and ſteadier. This reli- 
ance is a part of Chriſtian faith, and is 
connected with obedience; and hence we 


may ſee that faith 15 deſervedly extolled by 
the ſacred Writers, ſince it contains in 
itſelf, or in its genuine effects, the whole 


duty of man. | 
Since in many things we all offend, fince 
we ought to deplore our omiſſions and 
commiſſions, and to wiſh that we may 
perform a better ſervice for the future ; 
ſince we are continually contending with 
temptations, by which if we be finally 
overcome, we have no longer a claim to 
the promiſes of the goſpel, God hath 
commanded us to addreſs ourſelves to him 
for the pardon and the ſuccour of which 
we ſtand in need. He wanteth not our 
prayers, to be informed cf our weakneſſes 
and neceſlities, or to be intreated and im- 
portuned as a difficult maſter, who will 
ſell his favours upon no other terms. 
Nothing moved him to create us but his 
own nature overflowing with beneficence. 
He hath granted us many bleſſings, which 
we had no notion of . as re- 
demption by Chriſt, the knowledge of the 
goſpel, and all the benefits which ariſe 
rom theſe, and are connected with them. 
He hath impoſed upon us the duty of 
prayer purely for our own ſakes, and to 
make us better and happier. For when 
we pray to him, we call to mind our paſt 
follies and offences, and at the ſame time 
his infinite goodneſs, which forgives them 
upon our repentance, and we become ſen- 


Able that we depend upon him in all re- 


ſpects, whence naturally ariſe gratitude 
towards ſo kind a benefaRor, and earneſt 


defires to obey and pleaſe him. Hence 


5 


he will extend his goo 
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alſo will this conſideration preſent itſelf to 
as, that if the compaſſionate and placable 
nature of God be ſo amiable, and in our 
fight the brighteſt and the faireſt of all 
the divine perfections, we ought to imi- 
tate it in our behaviour towards others, 
and be merciful even as he is merciful, 
and, like him, forgive thoſe who trepaſs 
againſt us. 

Three things are requiſite to make our 
prayers acceptable to God-: 

Firſt, We muſt aſk of God the things 
which are really and invariably good; 
ſuch as the knowledge of moral and re- 
ligious truth, the remiſſion of ſins, the di- 
vine aſſiſtance, and eternal liſe, all which 


are intimately united, and neither can or 


ought to be ſeparated, For other good 
things we are permitted to aſk ; but this 
exception is always to be made or under- 
ſtood, that God would ſupply our wants, 
and ſatisfy our natural and innocent de- 
fires, in ſuch a meaſure and manner as 
ſhall ſeem beſt to him, who knoweth better 
than we what is expedient for us. 

Secondly, We muſt make our requeſts 
to God with acquieſcence and humility. 
We muſt not preſcribe to him what he 
ſhould grant us; nor ever repine and 
murmur, if temporal bleſſings be with- 
holden from us. 

Thirdly, We muſt be fully ſenſible that 
we can have no certain acceſs to him, no 
ſecurity of his favour, unleſs we endeavour 
to conform our behaviour to his precepts; 
for it is not reaſonable that he ſhould com- 
ply with the requeſts of thoſe who refuſe 
to comply with his holy will. Thus much 
our Saviour intimates, when he directs us 
to aſk in his name. To aſk in the name 


of Chriſt is the ſame thing as to profeſs 


before God that we are indeed the diſ- 
ciples and the ſervants of his Son, and 
upon that account to beg and to hope that 
Ineſs towards us. 
But no perſon can have any pretence to 
make uſe of the name of Chriſt, who pays 
no regard to the conditions which Chriſt 
requires of his followers. 
And becauſe the love of our neighbour 
15 not leſs our duty than the love of God, 
therefore we are taught to extend our 
prayers beyond our own private neceſſi- 
ties ; and whatſoever bleſſings we would 
gladly receive ourſelves, we ſhould alſo 
with for all mankind. 
Vehemence and earneſtneſs is com- 
mendable in our prayers; but it is then 
| only 
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only commendable when we aſk for life 
eternal, and for the means conducing to 
it. A ftrong deſire and a warm — 9 
nity to be delivered from temporal cala- 
mities, or to be enriched with temporal 
bleſſings, is a temper to which religion 
y-m made no favourable promiſes. St. 
aul earneſtly beſdbught the Lord that he 
might be delivered from the angel of Sa- 
tan who buffetted him. But this requeſt 
was not granted, becauſe it was more to his 
true advantage to labour under that in- 
convenience, whatſoever it was, than to 
be freed from it. And he, as a wiſe and 
good man, acquieſced in the divine will. 
Although the Jews were furniſhed both 
with precepts and with examples of prayer 
in the books of Moſes and of the Prophets, 
yet was this duty neither completely 
taught, nor perfectly underſtood, becauſe 
the expreſs and literal promiſes ; in the 
law were temporal; ſo that they ſeldom 
ſeem to have aſked for any thing higher, 
but only, as to things ſpiritual, to have re- 
queſted in general for the favour of God. 
And yet the good men, who lived under 
that diſpenſation, were certainly not with- 
out hopes of a better ſtate beyond the 
grave, and truſted in God that he would 
in ſome manner provide for them here- 
after, according to his wiſdom and good- 
neſs. We do not find in the books of the 
Old Teſtament every thing that 1s requi- 
fite to ſet the nature of prayer in a true 
light and to the beſt advantage; and we 
muſt make ſome ſuitable abatements and 
allowances on account of the more imper- 
fect knowledge of thoſe times. However, 
we find in thoſe ſacred writings many 
excellent examples of piety, of humility, 
of religious truſt and confidence in God. 
The wiſer pagans have alſo made ſome 
ood obſervations concerning prayer; and 
particularly they have remarked, that men 
ought not raſhly to aſl; of the Deify what- 
ſever their childiſh and irregular and 
ignorant deſires lead them to with. They 
have recommended this ſhort form of 
prayer, which certainly is modeſt and ju- 
dicious ; Grant us, O Lord, the things 
which are good for us, whether we aſk, or 
aſk not, for them; and the things which 
would be hartful, withhold from us, 
though we ſhould aſk for them. But, 
beſides that the wiſer pagans had ſome 
falſe notions concerning the Deity, the 
common ſort obſerved no rules of decency 
2nd prudence 1n their prayers. So that 
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Chriſtianity in this, as in many other re- 
ſpects, greatly ſurpaſſed the religion of 
the wiſeſt pagans and Jews. 

With our prayers to God are to be 
joined praiſesand thankſgivings to him for 
his glorious works, and for all the great 
and laſting benefits which with a liberal 
hand he pours down upon men. The 
Pſalms of David, and indeed all the books 
of the holy Scriptures, are full of exhor. 
tations to celebrate the power and wiſdom 
and clemency of God. The thing is of 
itſelf moſt reaſonable, and whilſt we per- 
form it ſincerely and heartily, we daily 
find the good effects of it. For, beſides 
the perpetual exerciſe of gratitude, the 
oftener we conſider in our minds and dif. 
tinctly examine the benefits and the works 


of God, the more eaſily we are induced 


to obey him, and the more effeQually de- 


terred from a vicious life. And this is one 


great reaſon why God requires from us 
theſe acts of piety towards him. No be- 
neſit and profit can accrue to him from 
our praiſes and thanks ; nor would he be 
the leſs happy, though we paſſed over all 
his favours in ſtupid filence. Therefore 
it is for our own ſakes that God demands 
this eaſy tribute from us. He is indeed 
ſaid in Scripture to have made and done 
all for his own glory and praiſe ; but the 
profit and the benefit of honouring him 
redound upon us. True it 1s that God is 
pleaſed with our piety, and our dutiful re- 
turns, becauſe they are ſuitable both to 
his nature and to our own. He hath made 
all things for his own honour ; this was 
one end: but another end was, that he 
might exerciſe his unſpeakable goodneſs 
towards all objects 5 of receiving it. 

The writers of the goſpels teach us 


to obey the divine precepts, not as ſlaves 


who fear a paſſionate, unreaſonable, 
and rigid maſter, but as children who 
cheerfully comply with the directions 


and advice of a kind parent, which they 


know to be intended for their good. 
But though the goſpel in this re- 
ſpect ſurpaſſeth the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
and treats us as ſons, and brings us in- 
to a ſtate of liberty, we muſt not ima- 
ine that the ſervice which it demands 
is ſomething ſlight and ſuperficial, and 
requiring no pains and application ; for 
it orders us to put off inordinate deſires 
and evil affections, and, if it ſhould 
ever prove neceſſary, to lay down and 
loſe all, rather than to part with our re- 
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Vgion, and offend God. Such an obe- 
dience is indeed difficult to thoſe who 
are inclined to a flothful ſecurity, and 
love the world immoderately, and are 
not deeply affected with the rewards 
and puniſhmentwof the next ftate : but 
it may be practiſed by thoſe who can 
govern taemſclves, and who have a lively 
ſenſe of the great advantages preſent and 
future which are ſecured by piety; and by 
ſuch it is more eaſily obſerved than a heavy 
multitude of rites and ceremonies. 
This Chriſtian obedience is deſcribed in 
the New Teſtament by different words 
and expreſſions. Sometimes it is called, 
to love God, ſometimes to fear and re- 
verence him. We may be ſaid to love 
God, when we think honourably of him, 
gratefully acknowledge his goodneſs, and 
prefer his commands to all other conſider- 
ations. The fear of God is a fear left, 
by an improper behaviour, we ſhould ſhew 
ourſelves unthankful to our beſt benefaQor ; 
it is a fear leſt we ſhould incur his diſplea- 
ſure, not only becauſe he can deprive us of 
happineſs, and inflict puniſhments upon us, 


but principally becauſe he is ſo good to 


us, and impoſes nothing upon us which 
it is not our intereſt to perform. 

. Chriſt alſo required of his followers to 
ſhew openly their faith and love and reve- 
rence towards God, to confeſs their Sa- 
viour before men, upon all proper occa- 
ſions, to excite others to the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion and behaviour, and to meet together 
for the exerciſe of religious duties. He 
alſo-declared, that whereſoever his ſervants 


| ſhould be aſſembled together in his name, 


he would be ſpiritually with them. He alſo 
promiſed that his church ſhould never be 
deſtroyed, that it ſhould laſt till the con- 
ſummation of all things; which promiſe he 
hath hitherto fulfilled for more than ſeven- 


teen hundred years. As to the order and 


method that ſhould be obferved in ſuch 
aſſemblies, he gave no particular precepts, 


but left it to his Apoſtles, Religious go- 


verament, like civil government, is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary in ſome form or other; but 


all forms of government are in their own 
nature indifferent, and ſo Chriſtian nations 
have a right to appoint that which ſuits 


them beſt, remembering the direction of 


the Apoſtle, Let' all things be done decently 
and in order. i Þ F | 


And becauſe wen ar# more affected 


with actions than with words, and all reli- 
had their ceremonies, it was fit that 
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Chriſtians ſhould have ſomething of this 
kind. Therefore Chriſt, appointed two 
religious rites, but very eaſy, very plain, 
and ſimple, and moſt remote from vain 
pomp, or ſuperſtition, by which Chriſtians 
ſhould profeſs their belief in him, acknow- 


ledge themſelves his ſervants, keep his 


benefits in remembrance, and declare their 
friendſhip for each other. One was Bap- 
tiſm, which was no new thing to the Jews, 
for it had been praftiſed by them, and 
alſo by John the Baptiſt ; nor was it leſs 
known to the gentiles. By this ceremo- 
ny of mitiation, Chriſtians declared them- 
ſelves ſervants of God, and of Chriſt, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt; were reminded that 


they muſt cleanſe themſelves from iniqui- 


ty, and live a more pure and holy life; 
and that as they deſcended into the water 
and roſe up from it, ſo they muſt die to fin 
and riſe again to righteouſneſs. The 
other was the Lord's Supper, which be 
inſtituted in memory of his death, and 
which ſhews, that they who eat together 
of the ſame bread, and drink of the ſame 
cup, ſhould account each other as brethren 
who belong toone family. At the ſame time 
Chriſtians profeſs that they continue in that 
covenant which Chriſt ratified by his blood, 
and that they will endeavour to obey his 
precepts, and to follow his example. 
Theſe are ceremomes eaſy to be per- 
formed, and as eaſy to be underſtood, if 
we will content ourſelves with the account 
which the writers of the New Teſtamen 
have given of them. 
From all that hath been ſaid it appears 
that the end and deſign of religion was 
not to afflit'and oppreis us, but to make 
us happy. God can take no pleaſure ia 
the miſeries. and ſorrows of men: he 
created us to do us good, not to do us 
harm. He gave us freedom of action, 


without which we could reither practiſe 


nor underſtand virtue; but the conſe- 
quence of freedom is, that we are 
changeable, and capable of tranſgreſſing. 
Therefore he hath alſo given us laws, in- 
ſtructions, motives, encouragements, and 
aſſiſtances. It muſt be confeſſed, that no 
man, except our Saviour, ever performed 
the whole of his duty ſo perfectly, that he 
could claim r from God on that 
account. But God requireth not of his 
ſervants this ſyblime holineſs ; he requires 
of them that they ſhould preſerve them- 
ſelves from obſtinate impenitence and from 
vicious habits, and when they have treſ- 
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Paſſed, that they ſhould repent and amend. 
Great reaſon have they therefore to re- 
turn him continual thanks, and to acknow- 
tedge his infinite merey, which thus ſtoops 
and condeſcends to their infirmity. 

If God, without any apparent cauſe for 
it, had required of men coſtly gifts and 
factifices, which might have reduced them 
to 2 and the obſervation of difficult 
and unimproving ceremonies, theſe indeed 
would have been hard laws: but the Chriſ- 
tian religion impoſeth nothing like this 
upon us. If the gentiles believed that ſuch 
things were required from them, they 
fell into ſuch errors through their own 
fault, through the mean conceptions which 
they entertained concerning the Deity. 
If the Jews were in ſome meaſure bur- 
dened with laws of this nature, the rea- 
Jan was, becauſe they had corrupted 
themſelves, and fallen into many of the 
errors of the gentiles, fo that God, as 
a lawgiver, was obliged, if we may uſe 
that expreſſion, to give them precepts 
ſaitable, not ſo much to his own nature, 
and to the dictates of reaſon, as to 
their carnal minds and ſtubborn temper. 
And yet he, by his prophets, inſtructed 
them in the ſuperior excellence of mo- 
rality, and invited them to repentance, 
with favourable promiſes of pardon and 
acceptance, and unfolded to them the 
ſpiritual part of religion at intervals and 
by degrees, as they were capable of re- 
ceiving it. So that in this alſo they 
had great reaſon to praiſe and celebrate 
his long- ſuffering and goodneſs. 

Thus much may ſuffice concerning 
our duty to God, as far as it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from our duty to our neigh- 
bour and to ourſelves. 


SERMON LX. 
The ſame Subject contirued. 
" Titus, ii. 11, 12. 


The grace of God that bringeth ſalvation hath ap- 
ared to all men, teaching us, that, denying un- 
godlineſs and world!y luſts, we ſhould live ſober- 

_ ly; righteouſly, and godly, in this preſent world. 


WW = are here exhorted by the Apoſtle 

to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
godly. Sobriety comprehends our duty 
to ourſelves, :1ghteouſneſs our duty to 
our neighbour, and godlineſs our duty 
to God, ; 


% 
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I proceed now to confider that part of 
our duty which relates to our neighbour, 
and which is here called, living righteouſ- 
ly or juſtly. Righteouſneſs frequently 
means all religion in general; but as it 
ſtands in the text diſtinguiſned from 
godlineſs and ſobriety, it means our duty 
to our neighbour, which in other places of 
the New Teſtament 1s called brotherly 
love or chatity, , - 

1. Under theſe names of righteouſneſs, 
of love, and of charity, the goſpel com- 
prehends all thoſe kind offices which we 
ought to perform towards others. This 
friendly behaviour is called love, becauſe 
if we love a perſon, firſt, we never envy 
him, or hurt him knowingly and willfully 
but, ſecondly, wiſh him all happineſs, 
and aſſiſt him as far as we are able; under 
which two heads is comprehended our 
duty to our neighbour. 'This our Saviour 
commands, when he explains and improves 
that precept of the law, Thou Halt love 
thy neighbour as thyſelf, The ſame thing 
he expreſſes in other words thus: I hat- 
fee ver ye would that men ſbould do unto you, 
do ye fo wnto them. The ſame precept is 
to be found in the book of Tobit, in a 
form of prohibition ; Do that to no man 
which. thou hateſt. The meaning is, 
Whatſoever we ſhould certainly and rea- 
ſonably expect from another, if we were 
in his circumſtances, and he in ours, that 
we ought to do to him ; and whatſoever 
we ſhould account ill uſage, if we ſuffered 
it, that we ought not to do. Concerning 
this charity, or brotherly affection, St. Paul 
hath diſcourſed in his Firſt Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, and hath given it the pre- 
ference even to faith and to hope, 
A virtue fo reaſonable could not be un- 


known to the pagans; their wiſe men 


have alſo recommended it, though they 
call it by other names, and have not ex- 
tended it ſo far as our Saviour hath. 

2. Mutual juſtice and equity are re- 
quired from us. | Juſtice is that virtue by 
which we give to every man what is his 
due by the law of nature, and by the laws 
of civil ſociety, and abſtain from all injury 
either in word or in deed, in omiſſion or in 


commiſſion. Thus far juſtice proceeds: 


equity goes ſtill farther; for there are 
many things which our country requires 
not of us, and for neglecting which none 
can call us before the magiſtrate, which 


yet an equitable perſon cannot omit with- 


gut condemning himſelf, Theſe ſort of 
| duties 
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duties depend upon a great variety of cir- 
cumſtances, of facts, of perſons, of times 
and places, which may be ſuch, that it 
would be unreaſonable to act according to 
ſtrict right, though the laws would give us 
e to do it. 6 
* The goſpel requires that we ſhould 
be charitable towards all perſons, as far as 
we are able, and they are deſerving, by 
mewing them favour and countenance, by 
uſing our intereſt in their behalf, by giv- 
ing them our help, and by relieving their 
wants, eſpecially when they are reduced 
to ſtraits; and unable to provide for them- 
ſelves. | 
It is not poſſible to fix the exact bounds 
and limits of ſach. liberality, eſpecially in 
countries like this, where the laws of the 
land have made a ſtated and a large provi- 
Ron for the poor; ſo that this public charity 


every perſon who willingly diſcharges his 
part and proportion. What 1s to be done 
1 this, muſt in a great meaſure be 
left to every one's diſcretion. To do 
more than this, is certainly the duty of ſe- 
veral perſons; and the trueſt objects of ſuch 
charity are often they who neither aſk it 
nor receive it from the public. Our Sa- 
viour, in the goſpel of St. Luke, com- 
mands us to give alms of ſuch things as 
we have, that is, according to our preſent 
circumſtances, and proportionably to our 
fortunes; which being a general direction, 
and not deſcending to particulars, we have 
no right, that I can diſcern, to burden the 
conſciences of others with fixed rules about 


care that they fall not ſhort of our Sa- 
viour's intention. The ancient Chriſtians 
remarkably fulfilled theſe precepts, which 
was no ſmall credit to them and their re- 
ligion, and preatly conduced to recom- 
mend the . to the world, and to fur- 
ther its progreſs. x 

4. The goſpel requires of us, in a ſingu- 
lar manner, humanity and meekneſs. Hu- 
manity teacheth us to temper all our 
words and actions towards our neighbour 
with civility and goodneſs, and to abſtain 
carefully from all ſevere and harſh ex- 
preſſions, all croſs and rude behaviour. 
Meekneſs reſtrains our anger, and keeps 
it in due bounds, ſo that we neither fly out 


others, nor into railing and reviling, nor 
harbour malice and revenge in our hearts, 
We are all of us offended at iuſolence, 
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it. Only we are to exhort them to take 


into an unſeemly paſſion at the faults of 


wear when we meet with a contrary 
ehaviour ; and conſequently this diſlike 
and this approbation ſhould be a rule to 
us in our conduct towards others. There- 


fore Chriſt condemns anger and its effects, 


and ſhews, that he gives a more excellent 
1 than is contained in the Moſaic 


law); for, having obſerved that the law 


forbad murder, 7 hou halt not kill; he adds, 


but I ſay unto you, that heſoever is 


angry with his brether without a cauſes. 
Hall be in danger of the judgement. This 
is to be underitood of unjuſt and immode- 
rate anger, which is joined with a deſire 


of revenge, or with a proud and ill- 


grounded ſcorn of our neighbour : for we 
may be angry, when the cauſe is juſt, 
when. we keep our anger within due 


_ bounds, when it hath no other aim than 
3s at the ſame time the private charity of 


ſelf-preſervation, when it is accompanied 
with a deſign of reforming the offender, 


and not of doing him an injury, and when 


it excludes not a readineſs to forgive him, 
and to be reconciled to him upon his 
amendment. Be ye angry, and /in not, ſays 
St. Paul; and let not the ſun go down upon 
your wrath but let all bitterneſs, and 
clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice. Chriſt him- 
ſelf was filled with anger and indignation 
againſt ſome of the Jews ; but atthe ſame 
time he was ready to be reconciled to 
them, and to receive them favourably, if 


they would have returned to their duty, 


and his laſt words were a prayer to God 
to forgive them. 5 

By meekneſs and humanity contentions 
and quarrels are avoided, with all their 
pernicious conſequences, and the friend- 
ſhip, good-will, and eſteem of the world 
is uſually ſecured. But care is to be taken, 
that, inſtead of theſe virtues, we fall not 
into thoſe vices which have a reſemblance 
of them, and he concealed under that fair 
and falſe appearance: ſuch is a feigned 
civility and complaiſance, which often co- 
vers a bale and perfidious heart; flattery, 
which is as ready to commend or excuſe 
vice, as to praiſe what is praiſe-worthy ; 
and a mean compliance which approves, 
or ſeems to approve, the worlt of actions. 
'Theſe are as hurtful as meekneſs and hu- 
manity are, uſeful todociety. 

Theſe virtues St. Paul hath in view, when 
in his Epiſtle to the Romans he exhorts 
Chriſtians, zu honour to prefer one another, to 
ſhew reſpect and civility to others, without 
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waiting to ſee whether they will ſhew as 
much to us. And St. Peter's direction 
is, Honour all men. If therefore rudeneſs 
and inhumanity, and harſhneſs of beha- 
viour, be found in Chriſtians, and in Chriſ- 
tians who pretend to great Holineſs and 
zeal and piety, this is not to be laid to the 
charge of Chriſtianity, or of thoſe who 
firſt preached it; but it is the fault of 

' thoſe who underſtand not, or are not will- 

ing to underſtand, the plain precepts of 

the goſpel. 

F. To theſe virtues is fitly joined the 
love of peace and concord, both in things 
relating to this world, and in things re- 
lating to religion, whether they be mat- 
ters of belief, or rites and ceremonies and 

' diſcipline. But as all virtues have a na- 
tural union, and can never diſagree, with- 
out ceaſing to be what they are, the love 
of peace muſt always be joined with the 

love of truth and righteouſneſs ; and con- 
cord is to be ſo purſued, that we injure not 

' the duty which we owe to God and to 
ourſelves. The regard due to peace re- 
quires of every perſon, that he ſeek not 
only his own particular profit and conve- 
nience, but the advantage of others, and 
the common good of ſociety ; and by 
ſuch methods public peace 1s ſettled and 
preſerved. . 

But becauſe every perſon hath his own 
private poſſeſſions, without which he can- 
not ſupport himſelf and his family, it is 
impoſſible for us to live in concord with 

thoſe who endeavour to wrong and de- 
fraud us; we muſt at leaſt avoid ſuch a 

_ perſon, as an enemy with whom we can 
hold no intercourſe : and likewiſe if any 

one by threats and violence would force 
us to act contrary to truth and virtue, even 

the ſincereſt lover of peace muſt renounce 
all ſociety with ſuch a tyrant, leſt he 
ſhould give up thoſe things which in their 
own nature are moſt excellent and moſt 
uſeful to mankind, and which God hath 
expreſsly commanded us never to forſake. 

IF it be poſſible, ſays the Apoſtle, as far 
as in you lieth, live peactable with all 
men : as far as reaſon and religion permit, 
be at peace with others, and let not mat- 
ters of ſmall conſequence, or thoſe faults 
and defects from which none is entirely 
free, interrupt and deſtroy that union. 

Chriſtians are members of two ſocieties; 
as they are men, they belong to the coun- 
try in which they are born or ſettled; and 
as they are Chriſtians, they belong to the 
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church of Chriſt. But as this church 
univerſal, or catholic church, is diſperſed 
over the earth, and cannot aſſemble to. 
gether, it was even from ancient times di. 
vided into particular and national churches. 
Every Chriſtian then ſhould be defirous 
and willing to join himſelf to his own na- 
tional church, if he can do it with a ſafe 
conſcience; and in this affair, he ſhould 
not give way to ſmall and endleſs ſcruples, 
nor expect that every thing ſhould be con- 
ducted exactly as he could wiſh ; for per- 
fection dwelleth not here below, and wiſe 
men muſt either bear with ſome thingy 
which they do not- approve and cannot 
mend, or they muſt form a religion for 
themſelves and ſerve God all alone, which 
is by no means agreeable with mutyal 
edification and with the ſocial nature of 
Chriſtianity. 

But when things are come to ſuch a 
paſs in any nation, that Chriſtians are re- 
quired to reject and abjure evident truths, 
to approve monſtrous abſurdities and 
RET contradictions, to ſacrifice reaſon 
and common ſenſe to a thing molt impro- 
perly called faith, and to pay a blind and 
ſlaviſh obedience to the doctrines, and to 
the falſe doctrines of men, ſuch a church 
cannot be accounted a truly religious ſo- 
ciety, nor is it lawful to hold communion 
with her. For theſe and other weighty 
reaſons, our anceſtors ſeparated themſelves 
from the court and the ſee of Rome, and 
began the reformation, | 

The Apoſtles, at firſt, did not ſeparate 
themſelves from the Jews, though they 
differed greatly from them, as long as 
they were permitted in the ſynagogues to 
proteſs their belief in Chriſt, to preach his 
doarine, and to reject every thing con- 
trary to it; but when this liberty was 
no longer granted to them, they held their 
own atſemblies apart, and forſook the ſy- 
nagogue. After this, ſome diſſenſion aroſe 
in the Chriſtian congregations which were 
formed of converted jews and gentiles; 
for the Jews ſtuck obſtinately to their old 
rites and ceremonies, and the gentiles re- 
fuſed to obſerve them. But becauſe in 
other reſpects the goſpel was dbeyed by 
both, and neither were compelled to do 
any thing that they held to be unlawful, 
this difference of opinion was to be mu- 
tually tolerated, as St. Paul declares. As 
for himſelf, 72 the weak he became went, 
that he might gain the weak : he was 
made all things to all men, that he might 
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by all means ſave ſome. The meaning is, 
that he thought it a part of Chriſtian 
prudence to comply with his brethren in 
matters indifferent, and to gratify them 
in all things conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, 
6. For the ſame cauſes Chriſt com- 
mands us to paſs over injuries, whether 
they affect our goods, our reputation, or 
our body, if they are ſuch as may be 
borne without great detriment, and per- 
mits us not on ſuch occaſions to avenge 
ourſelves, or to have recourſe to the laws 
and to the civil magiſtrate for redreſs. 
The law of Moſes laid no great reſtraint 
upon the Jews in this reſpect; and ſome- 
what more of forbearance is required 


ſrom us than was from them. Ye have 


heard, ſays our Lord, that it hath been 
faid, An eye for an eye,—but 1 ſay unto 
"you, Refift not evil. The beſt commen- 
tators have ſhewed that theſe and the like 
precepts, if rightly underſtood, are in 


themſelves very fit and very profitable to 


ſociety : for whilſt we connive at a ſmall 
offence or injury, we ,put a ſtop to much 
hatred and ſtrife and variance, of which 
there would be no end, if no man would 
put up with any affront, Beſides, it often 
comes to paſs that he who hath done the 
wrong is ſoftened and reclaimed by Chriſ- 
tian lenity, But in greater injuries, nothing 
hinders a man from ſeeking the aſſiſtance 


of the laws and of the magiſtrate, or if 


that cannot be done, from acting in his 
own defence; for indeed without ſuch a 
permiſſion no civil ſociety could ſubſiſt, and 
all good men would in a manner be bound 
hand and foot, and delivered up to the 
vileſt of mankind. 

There have been ſome few of exalted 
minds amongſt the gentilzs who diſap- 
proved and condemned revenge. But 
our Saviour hath carried the duty farther, 
and hath told us, that we muſt love our 
enemies, and return good for evil, and 
pray for thoſe who ule us deſpitefully, 
and imitate our heavenly Father, who is 
kind even to the unthankful and to the 
wicked. 

Many ot the Jews and gentiles ac- 
counted revenge to be lawful, and derided 
Chriſtian patience as a practice abſurd 
and contrary to human nature. Yet what 
the oſpel requires of this kind, if we 
miſtake it not, is very commendable. If 
we had been commanded to ſhow particu- 
hr friendſhip to wicked men who revile 
and injure us, to account them worthy and 
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and honeſt perſons, to furniſh them with 


power and opportunity to hurt us, and not 


to be upon our guard againſt them, theſe 
indeed would have been hard ſayings, 


But it 1s not ſo; we are commanded to 


love them ſo far as to pity their faults and 


follies, and to ſhew them ſuch lenity, for- 


bearance, and kindneſs, ſuch humanity | 


and civility as can be of no detriment to 
us, to pray to God for their repentance, 
and if they prove by their behaviour that 
they repent and are amended, to receive 
them into favour, | 

None can ſay that theſe precepts are 
impracticable. On the contrary, they are 
ſo reaſonable, that without mutual indul- 
gences of this kind human ſociety can 
hardly ſubſiſt, and frail and fallible crea- 
tures cannot live together in tolerable 
peace and order, unleſs patience and for- 
giveneſs be in ſome degree approved and 
exerciſed, 

7. If Chriſt requires of us thus to bear 
and to pardon wrongs and offences, and 
to return good for evil, much more doth 
he expect that we ſhould love our friends 
and benefactors, and requite kindneſſes 


with the ſame, or, if it be poflible, with 


greater favours. ,If therefore the Apoſ- 
tles had been ſilent concerning gratitude, 
yet it had been plain enough that the 
whole tenour of the New Teſtament re- 


quired this virtue. But our Saviour com- 


mended the gratitude of the Samaritan 
leper, who returned to give him thanks 
for his cure ; and St Paul, in his Epiſtle 
to the Coloſſians, having exhorted them 
to meekneſs, long-ſuffering, forbearance, 
and charity, adds theſe words, Ard be ye 
thankful ; that 1s, be grateful both to God 
and man. And in his Second Epiſtle to 
Timothy, deſcribing thoſe wicked men 
who ſhould ariſe in the church, he ſays, 
that they ſhould be lovers of their on- 
ſelves, and unthankful. | 

8. The duties above mentioned relate 
to all men in general, and are to be prac. 


tiſed by every one through the whole 


courſe of his life. There are beſides 
theſe, duties particular to each perſon, 
according to his age, rank, condition, and 
the relation in which he ſtands to others, 
Such are the duties of huſbands and 
wives, of parents and children, of maſ- 
ters and ſervants, of young and old. 
Marriag, 2 is reduced by our Saviour to 
its ee inſtitution, as it was in the be- 


ginning, before the paſſions of men had 
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broken through the rules which right rea- 
ſon preſcribed, and by polygamy had 
brought poverty, jealouſy, and diſcord into 
' houſes, and many troubles and miſchiefs 
into the world ; to which had been added 
another evil, that of frequent divorces 
upon frivolous cauſes. The goſpel re- 
_ quires of thoſe who enter into this ſtate, 
t they paſs their days together in 
concord and friendſhip, and in a joint care 
of their families, 

The goſpel requires that behaviour 
from parents to children and from children 
to parents, which all wiſe men muſt ap- 
prove. It commands parents to educate 
their children in the fear of God, and to 
give them all neceſſary inſtruction and 


maintenance, and neither to ſpoil them by 


Fooliſh indulgence, nor to uſe them harſhly 
and imperiouſly, and provoke them to 
wrath, by which they will alienate their 
affection, and may drive them to take bad 
courſes, They are to be guided by ad- 
moniſhment and reaſon, unleſs they be 
of incorrigible diſpoſitions. . 
It commands children to honour and 
love and ſuccour their parents, to obey 
them in all things, and in the Lord; that 
1s, in all things which are agreeable to 
Chriſtianity, or not contrary to it; for in 
that caſe, He that loweth father or mother 
more than me, ſays our Lord, is not worthy 
of me. | 

But this is a plea for diſobedience that 
rarely happens : and there 1s more danger 
in Chriſtian nations, that children ſhould 
pay too little than too much reſpect to fa- 


ther and mother. One of the great evils 


which monkery brought into the Chriſ- 


tian world, was the inveigling and ſtealing 


of young perſons, and receiving them 
into religious orders, without the conſent, 
and againſt the conſent, of their parents. 
In this the monks acted like true diſciples 


of the phariſees, who compaſſed ſea and 


land to make proſelytes, and who alſo 
taught children to diſobey their parents: 


and you will find it to have been and to be 


the practice of all fanatics of every ſort 


and tribe, to ſeduce young people from 


that deference which they ought to pay 
to thoſe whom God and nature have ap- 


pointed for their guides and guardians in 


their tender years. 8 
In the time when the goſpel was firſt 
preached, ſervants for the moſt part were 


ſlaves; and as many of theſe were con- 


verted to Chriſtianity, with or without 
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their maſters, it was to he feared leſt they 
ſhould take too much upon them, and 
think too well of themſelves, by entering 
into a religion which commanded all men 
to treat one another as brethren. This 
gt have brought a diſcredit upon the 
goſpel, and have been an hindrance of its 
2 ome Therefore St. Peter and St. 

aul earneſtly exhGrt ſervants or ſlaves 
to obey their maſters, and to be induſ- 
trious and honeſt, and dutifully to ſerve 


not only the juſt and gentle, but the harſh 


and froward. | 
The law of nature knows no ſuch thin 


as ſlavery; for by nature all men are free 


and equal: but by the civil laws and by 
the practice of nations it was eſtabliſhed, 
and it ſtill continues amongſt thoſe who 
know not the goſpel, and, the moxe is the 
ſhame and the pity, it is to be found in 
ſome places where Chriſtianity is pro- 
feſſed. The religion of Chriſt, when it 
firſt made its progreſs in the world, left 
the civil laws of nations, in a great mea- 


ſure, as it found them, leſt by altering or 
repealing them it ſhould bring confuſion 


and diſturbance into human ſociety ; but 
as by its own genius and tendency it leads 
men gently back to the precepts of nature 
and equity, to kindneſs and to mercy, it 
pur an end by degrees, in moſt civiliaed 
places, to that exceſſive diſtance and diſ- 
ference between maſters and ſlaves, which 
owed 1ts original to outrage and war, to 
violence and calamity : ſo that in Chriſ- 
tian countries the ſervice which is per- 
formed 1s uſually, as it ought to be, vo- 
luntary and by agreement. 

But what the writers of the New Teſ- 
tament have ſaid concerning ſlaves, holds 
true concerning hired ſervants, and all 
thoſe who are employed in other denomi- 
nations under a maſter, that they diſcharge 
their office modeſtly, diligently, and wil- 
lingly, and a@ with faithfulneſs and in- 
tegrity in every thing that is committed to 

To all maſters the goſpel enjoins that 
they be good and juſt, forbearing haugh- 
tineſs, inſolence, and threatening, and re- 
memberiug that they alſo have a maſter in 
heaven. | 2 

The ſame ſort of directions may be 
applied to all who are inveſted with 


power in any office or ſtation, and to 


all who are placed under their govern- 


ment. 


Of thoſe who are appointed to teach 
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Chriſtianity, it is required that they ſtu- their office, and to ſhew them that tha 


dy and endeavour to preach it in its own power which their country hath commit- 
native and amiable ſimplicity, even as it ted to them is a power only to do good, 
is contained in the holy ſcriptures, and and to reſtrain evil, and to promote the 
that their aim and intention be to do ho- public welfare. | 
nour to religion, and to make men wiſer But concerning the duty of ſubjects to 
and better. This alſo tends to create and their princes, the New Teſtament is not 
preſerve a matual eſteem between thoſe ſilent. The Apoſtles recommend, in ge- 
who teach, and thoſe who are taught, neral expreſſions, ſubmiſſiun and obedience 
than which there can be nothing more de- to all who are in authority. St. Paul ob- 
firable both to the one and to the other; ſerves upon this head, that there is no 
for the world paſſeth away with all its con- power but from God, and that the powers 
cerns, but the good effect of brotherly which be are ordained of God, The mean- 
love and Chriltian edification is ſtable and ing is, that civil government is agreeable 
permanent, to the will of God, and ariſeth from the 
Of young people it is required that nature of things; for God hath ſo made 
they be of a teachable and tractable tem- mankind, that neither can they ſubſiſt 
per, and that they furniſh themſelves by without ſoctety, nor ſociety without go- 
times with uſefal knowledge and ſkill, vernment, nor government without rulers, 
which will enable them to live contentedly It is therefore the duty of every private 
and reputably, It is alſo required of perſon to be aquiet and a peaceable ubject, 
them, that they pay reſpect to the aged, to do nothing which tends to introduce 
and be willing to ſerye and aſſiſt them diſcord and confuſion, and the ruin of the 
both on account of the bodily infirmities ſtate ; but to defend his country on all 
which attend that part of life, and becauſe occaſions, and with all his power, 
it will be their own tate if God gives Laſtly, there isa particular _ incum 


| them length of days, and becauſe huma- bent upon every perſon, and ariſing from 


nity ſuggeſts that we ſhould be courteous his particular occupation, ſtate, office, or 
to — who probably will not ſtay long profeſſion, namely, that he acquire the kill 
with us, and becauſe the aged have com- and the knowledge which ſhall make h'm 
monly more knowledge and diſcretion, fit for it, fit to act in it prudently and ho- 
and can inſtruct the young in things of im- nelily ;. elſe whatſoever virtues and gocd 
portance. | qualities he may poſſeſs, he is inexcuſable 
From the aged it is expected, that they both with God and man. 
be endued with Chriſtian virtues, and ſet Such is our duty to our neighbour 
a good example to others, ſince they have a5 1t may be collected from reaſon an 
the advantage of long obſervation to revelation, | 
make them ſenſible of the folly of vice, | 
and the beauty me utility of goodneſs, SERMON LXI. 
Age alſo tempers and weakens the paſſions, 1M = 
3 in hols who are enſlaved ideas The ſame Subject continued, 
habits ; age alſo uſually brings prudence Tir us, ii. 11, 12. 


and judgment; and theſe things render | 
. > "The grace of God that bringeth ſalvation hath aps. 
the old very capable of aſſiſting and di- ecel ts ol mon. tecking na. that. donatar — 


recting the young, eſpecially when they godlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoderly, 
can make proper allowances for the righteouſly, and godly, in this preſent world, 
warmth and the defects of youth, and can | 

preſerve themſelves free from auſterity W are here exhorted by the Apoſtle 
and moroſeneſs. Laſtly, it becomes them to to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
meditate on death, as on a change which is godly. Sobriety eomprehends our duty 


near at hand, and to be prepared to go to ourſelves, righteouſneſs our duty to 


hence with decency and reſignation. our neighbour, and godlineſs our duty 
Concerning the duty of kings, the to God. 

Apoſtles have faid nothing, becauſe at I ſhall conclude my obſervations upon 

that time there were no Chriſtian rulers. the text with examining that part. of 

The law of nature, and the laws of their our duty which, although it hath ſome 

own nations, and the law of Moſes and reference both to God and to our neigh. 


the golpel, are ſuthcient to teach them bour, yet relates more immediately ta 
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ourſelves. This. St. Paul calls, living 


ſoberly. The word ſobriety bath a more 


extenſive ſignification in the original 
than in our language, and comprehends 
in it a right — of our reaſon and of 
our natural powers, and a diſcreet govern- 
ment of our paſſions. 

Amongſt the helps which God hath 
beſtowed upon us, to lead us to obedience 
and to happineſs, may be reckoned cer- 
tain uſeful. diſpoſitions and propenſities, 
which are called natural inclinations, which 
we feel more or leſs as ſoon as we come to 
the uſe of reaſon, and which, if we do not 


corrupt and ſtifle them, will be confirmed 


and improved by daily experience, and 
appear both profitable and commendable. 
Theſe ſerve as a counterbalance to thoſe 
paſſions which incline us to evil. 

Firſt of all then, men are ſo formed by 
their Creator that they love truth and hate 
falſehood. No one chooſeth to miſtake, 
to err, and to be deceived ; every one is 
willing and deſirous to ſeegthings as they 
really are, We may ſafely take it for 
granted, that there are none ſo brutiſh, {ſo 
iayage, and ſo ignorant, as not to ap- 
prove-truth and blame falſehood in gene- 
ral. Conſequently they muſt acknow- 
ledge that it is ugly and wicked to de- 
ceive, and that it is good and amiable to 
inſtruct. 

By the ſame uſe of reaſon men ſee that 
it is better in general to do good than to 
do hurt to another, and they generally own 
it, unleſs ſome violent paſſion prevails with 
them, and ſtifles the dictates of nature. 
When the mind grows calm and capable 
of exerciſing its powers, they diſcover 
the fitneſs of ſuch a behaviour, they 
wiſn that others would act ſo towards 
them, and they endeavour to perform 
themſelves what they thus approve in 
others. | 

Hence by ſteps and degrees we are able 
to acquire right notions of all ſorts of vir- 
tues and vices. Every virtuous diſpoſition 
15 advantageous to ouſelves and to others, 
and every vicious habit is hurtful to ovr- 
ſelves and to others. But it muſt be re- 
membered that the uſefulneſs ariſing from 
virtue 15 not to be confidered as confined 
to a few actions, or to a few men, or to a 
ſhort ſpace of time: the whole race of 
mankind, as far as we can be connected 
with them, and the whole duration of our 
life, and our future ſtate likewiſe, are to 


be taken into conſideration, What there- 


fore is uſeful upon the whole, is agreeable 
to virtue ; and that is to be called vicious 
which bath a contrary effect; and we ſay 
that men would promote the general hap- 


; pineſs and their own at the ſame time, if 


they would obſerve the rule of doing good 
to all ; and that the oppoſite behaviour 
will be pernicious to them. To obſerve 
this rule, is to live according to the dic- 
tates of unprejudiced reaſon, or to live ac- 
cording to nature, and to purſue the end 
for which they are called into being ; and 
in acting thus there is a decency and a 
dignity, whence ariſe ſelf-approbation 
and ſatisfaction of mind. Every one, if 
he will conſuld his own heart, and ſpeak 
his thoughts ſincerely, muſt own that vir- 
tue is beautiful and honourable, and wor- 
thy of love and praiſe; and that vice is 


: deformed, and ſhameful, and deteſtable. 


Nathing can filence this opinion, which 
naturally riſes in our minds, except ſome 
violent paſſion depriving us of the free uſe 
of reaſon. 

Hence we collect and conclude, that al- 
mighty God bath implanted in human 
nature thoſe inclinations which make us 
love virtue and truth wherever they ap- 
pear and ſhew themſelves to us, and ſhun 
vice, error, and falſehood, when we know 
them to be what they are. Hence like- 
wiſe it follows, that the goodneſs and de- 
cency, or the diſhoneſty and deformity of 
actions, depend not at all upon the will and 
the appointment of men, and of human 
laws, but upon the nature itſelf and the re- 
lation and connection of things, which is 
fixed and unchangeable: for as truth and 
falſehood depend not upon us, ſo neither 
do virtue and vice. This unalterable 
nature' of good and evil, of right and 
wrong, and theſe judgments concerning 
it, which our own ſenſes and apprebenſions 
lead us to make, are helps which God 
hath given us againſt the power and 
the temptations of fin. When a man 
doth ill, he inwardly condemns himſelf; 


when he doth well, he approves his own 


behaviour. This St. Paul bath in view, 
when he ſays concerning the gentiles, 
When the gentiles, who have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the 
law, theſe, having not the law, are a 
law to themſelves, which fhew the vor- 
of the law written in their hearts; their 
conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and thetr 
thoughts the mean while accuſing or elſe 
cæciſing one auotber. 
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germ. LXI DOCTOR 
1. The firſt duty then which we 


owe to ourſelves, is to cultivate and 


improve that natural inclination which 
we have to love truth and virtue: for 


this is the foundation of all goodneſs, 


that we be able to diſtinguiſh truth 
from falſehood, that we eſteem it when 
we have found it, and that we prefer 
what is right and honeſt to every thing 
that is evil and baſe. Unleſs we love 
truth, we ſhall either never fmd it, or, 
if we accidentally meet with it, we ſhall 
ſet no due value upon it. Truth ſhuns 
thoſe who deſpiſe it, or becomes as 
uſeleſs to them as if it were quite un- 
known. By the aſſiſtance of truth we 
arrive to a knowledge of virtue, and 
we are taught to eſteem it as we ought; 
they are united together : without truth 
there can be no virtue, and without 
yirtue, truth is of ſmall uſe. 

There are an innumerable variety of 
truths, of which thoſe of the greateſt 
uſe and importance are, the knowledge 
of God and of religion, and of ourſelves, 
and of eternal life, and of the way to 
happineſs both here and hereafter. The 
goſpel of Chriſt is frequently called the 
truth by the ſacred writers; and above 
all other things it moſt deſerveth that 
honourable name and character, becauſe 
it ſurpaſſeth all other aids and methods 
for the diſcovering of this moſt valu- 
able knowledge. Chriſt promiſed to his 
Apoſtles the Spirit of truth, who ſhould 
lead them into all truth, that is, all ne- 
ceſſary truths relating to morality and 
religion, Chriſt prays. to his Father 
that he would ſanctify them in truth, and 
ſays, that his word is truth. When he 
ſtood before Pilate, he profeſſed that 
for this end he came into the world, that 
he might bear witneſs to the truth; and 
every one, ſays he, that is of the truth, 
beareth my voice. For whoſoever ſincere- 
ly loves the truth, and- diligently ſeeks 
it, will acknowledge and receive the goſpel, 
when Chriſt himſelf and his Apoſtles 
teach and confirm it. Ve are of Gad, 
ſays St. John; he that inoweth God, 
heareth us; he that is not of Gad, heareth 
net us; hereby we know the ſpirit of truth 
and the ſpirit of error. Thus the firſt 
duty which we owe to ourſelves 1s to love 
truth and virtue. | 

The Hebrew language hath no word 
which exactly anſwers to the word virtue; 
therefore this word is ſcarcely to be found 
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in the writers of the New Teſtament. 


Inſtead of it, they ſay righteouſneſs, holi- 
neſs, the fear of God, and the like; by 
which expreſſions the ſame thing is meant. 
However, St. Paul in one place uſes the 
word virtue, and recommends the love of 
virtue and of truth in very ſtrong terms: 
Finally, brethren, ſays he, whatſoever 
things are true, whatſoever things are ho- 
neſt, whatſoever things are juſt, wwhatfoe. 
ever things are pure, whatſoever things 
are lovely, whatſoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praiſe, think on theſe things. 
T hoje things which ye hade both learned, 
and received, and heard, and ſeen in me, 


do; and the peace of God ſhall be with 


you. From which, and the like exhorta- 


tions, it is manifeſt that the love of truth 


and virtue, which the goſpel recommends 


and requires, is not a bare occupation of 
the underſtanding, a barren ſpeculative 
inquiry concerning the nature of morality, 
but a practical kngwledge of it dwelling 
in our hearts, by which, when we have 
found out truth, and know what is virtue, 
we ſuit our life and behaviour to our 
perſuaſion, openly profeſs the truth, and 
recommend it to others, and ſhew forth 
virtue in our manners and converſation, 
whatſoever inconveniencies may preſs us, 
and whatſoever dangers may threaten us, 
for our adherence to them. 

2. The goſpel commands us to think 
modeſtly of ourſelves, and to ſhew forth 
this modeſty in our words and actions. 
which is called humility by Chriſtian 
writers, and is founded upon a right 
knowledge of ourſelves, When we are 
well acquainted with our own defects, and 
ſenſible how far ſhort we fall of perfect 
goodneſs and knowledge, this uſuaily pro. 
duces in us diſpoſitions to think and ſpeak. 
lowly of ourſelves, and not ambitiouſly to 
ſeek employments for which we are not 
qualified, recompenſes and reſpects to 
which we have no claim, and praiſes and 
honours-which we have done nothing to 
deſerve ; this teacheth us to acquieſce in 
that ſtation wherein the providence of Gcd 
hath placed us; to be moderate, and peace- 
able, and honeſt in our endeavours to 
advance ourſelves to à better condition; 
and to have the public good and the in- 
tereſts of Chriſtianity more in view than 
our own private profit, Elſe if any one 
thinketh himfelf to be ſomewhat when he is 
nothing «ch an ont, lays St. Paul, de- 
| , cerveth 


ſerviceable. 
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cei veth himſelf. By this virtue the mind 
is kept free from pride, inſolence, vani- 
ty, ſelf- love, and felf-concent. 

However, it is to be remembered, that 

humility may be carried to an exceſs, and 
that by debaſing ourſelves too much, and 
giving way too tamely to oppreſſion and 
inſolence, or by a ſheepiſh indolence and 
an over-diffidence of our abilities, we may 
wrong both ourſelves, and our friends, 
and ſociety, to which we might have been 
If it is our duty to be mo- 
deſt and humble, and quiet and peaceable, 
it is likewiſe our duty to be uſeful to man- 


kind, and to employ whatever powers and 


talents God hath committed to us for the 
public good. : 

By this virtue we are diſpoſed not to 
deſpiſe our inferiors, but to value the good 
qualities of others, and willingly to com- 
mend them ; in the exerciſing of which 
duty, it is much better to think too fa- 
vourably than too hardly of any perſon, 
and rather to eſteem him too much than 
to detract from him. For although we 
are by no means to praiſe others againſt 

our own conſcience, and for thoſe accom- 
pliſhments of which they are entirely and 
manifeſtly void, yet ſince they who in 
ſome reſpects are our inferiors, in other re- 
ſpects often equal or ſurpaſs us, we have 
continual occaſion to exerciſe humility and 
candour, in giving to every one all the re- 

ard and all the reſpect that he can rea- 
Forably deſire. This behaviour the 
| Apoſtles require from us: Submit yourſelves 
one to another in the fear of God. All 7 
you be ſubject one ta another, and be 
cles bed auitb humility : for God refiſteth the 
proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 
Let nothing be done through ſtrife or vain 
glory, but in lowlineſs of mind let each 
eflcem other better than themſelves. Look 
not every man on his own things,. that 
is, on his own profit and intereſt, buz 
every man alſo on the things of others. 

3. If we would perform our part in hfe 
as becomes reaſonable creatures and Chriſ- 
tians, it is neceſſary that we poſſeſs in ſome 
degreethe virtuecalled prudence, by which 
all other virtues are regulated and con- 
ducted, by which we are reſtrained from 
acting raſhly and haſtily, we weigh the 
circumſtances of things, and then we do 

what certainly or probably tends to the 
public 8 This behaviour concerns 
our whole life, and all our words and ac- 


tions, which, unleſs they be accompanied 
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with diſcretion and foreſight, may prove 
pernicious to ourſelves and our neighbour, 
though our intentions were not evil. In 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and in the book 
of Eccleſiaſticus, there are many uſeful 
precepts of this kind, and our Saviour hath 
exhorted us to join the prudence of the 
ſerpent to the ſimplicity of the dove. 
Chriſtian prudence is often occupied in 
forming right judgments of religious 
truths, duties, actions, and opinions. It 
preſerves us from being impoſed upon by 
deceitful or miſtaken men, in things relat- 
ing to faith or practice; it bireds us to 
adhere to the plain word of God, as it is 
contained in the Scriptures, in all that we 
are to believe and to do. By the aſſiſtance 
of this virtue we prove all things, and 
hold faſt that which is god, according 
to the advice of St. Paul; we believe not 
every ſpirit, as St. John admoniſheth, 
but try the ſpirits whether they are of 
God, becauſe many falſe prophets are 
come into the world. Elſe we might fall into 
numberleſs errors; for every age, and 
every nation, uſually produceth a plenti- 
ful harveſt of deceivers; and he who is 
unſteady and unwary will never want a 


falſe guide to miſlead him. 


4. The writers of the New Teſtament 
frequently and ſtrictly command us to ob- 
ſerve the rules of temperance in our food, 
and in all lawful pleaſures and natural in- 
clinations : by which it is not their deſign 
to deprive us of the conveniencies of lite, 
but to make us beware leſt by the abuſe of 
things innocent and uſeful, we ſhould 
render our ſouls and bodies unfit to per- 
form their ſeveral functions; leſt we 
ſhould waſte our fortunes, and impoveriſh 
ourſelves and our dependents; and leſt we 
ſhould corrupt others by bad example. 
Therefore the goſpel forbids drunkenneſs, 
debauchery, extravagance, and intempe- 
rance, and all fuch irregularities, and re- 
commends chaſtity and ſobriety : and theſe 
precepts 1t enjoins altogether for our own 
ſakes, for the good of each individual, 
and of families, and of human ſociety. 

5. Men are ſo made, and ſuch is their 
condition, that they whoindulgethemſelves 
in lazineſs, will want many things neceſ- 
ſary both for ſoul and body. Whatſoever 
ſtare of life we be in, we cannot live re- 
putably without labour. "Therefore wiſe 
men in all times have agreed in condemn- 
ing idleneſs, as pernicious to human na- 
ture, and a ſcandalous abuſe of thoſe 

powers 
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powers and abilities which God hath 
conferred upon us. And there is the 
more reaſon to deteſt it, becauſe ſluggiſh 
eople are not only deſtitute of the con- 
veniencies of life and of a mind capable 
of enjoying them, but are remarkably 
prone to every thing that is bad, as ex- 
rience teſtifies, When poverty and 
Fzineſs take poſſeſſion of a man, lying, 
and cheating, and ſtealing, are the uſual 
conſequences, together with every kind of 
ſhameleſs and ſordid meanneſs, diſinge- 
nuity, and diſhoneſty. Beſides, the hu- 
man mind 1s naturally reſtleſs, and occu- 
pied continually upon ſome object and de- 
ſign. It is the unavoidable conſequence 
of being awake. Unleſs therefore the 
mind be improved by honeſt meditations, 


and employed in uſeful labours, it gives 


itſelf up to expenſive amuſements, to looſe 
imaginations, to unlawful actions, to keep- 
ing bad company and bad hours, or to 
ſtrolling from one aſſembly to another, or 
to drinking or gaming, which are very 
improperly called diverſions and recrea- 
tions, and only ſerve to add to the miſeries 
and calamities of life, inſtead of alleviat- 
ing or removing them. We have re- 
ceived from God a foul and a body, and 
we are obliged to take due care of both. 
The foul is to be exerciſed in acquiring 
uſeful knowledge, without which we ſhall 
be blinded by 1gnorance, and ſwayed by 
vice, and fall into many faults which might 
eaſily have been avoided. The body is 
to be occupied in ſuch exerciſes as may 
ſtrengthen it, and make it capable of per- 
forming what the underſtanding recom- 
mends as proper to be done; and thus we 
become able to accompliſh what our own 
nature requires, what our friends, and fa- 
milies, and ſociety, may juſtly hope and 
expect from us. Theſe are the dictates 
of reaſon, and theſe dictates are enforced 
and recommended to us by the ſacred 
writers. This is a faithful ſaying, ſays 
St. Paul to Titus, and theſe things J auill 
that thou affirm conſtantly, that they who 
have believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works : theſe things are good 
and profitable unto men. And again : Let 
ours alſo learn to maintain good works for 
neceſſary uſes, that they be not unfruitful. 
To maintain good works, is tranſlated in 
the margin, to profeſs honeſt trades. Let 
every Chriſtian. be of ſome calling and oc- 
cupation, that he may hve creditably and 


ulefully-to himſelf and others. This pre- 
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cept belongs, in ſome ſenſe, to all perſons, 
to kings and nobles as well as to the 
pooreſt people, that they may know how 
to act ſuitably to their ſeveral conditions. 
Great revenues, and power, and honour 
are given or truſted to men, for no other 
0 e than to enable them to govern 
thoſe who are committed to their hands, 
and to provide for the public welfare ; 
and to perform the offices of ſuch a ſtation 
with tolerable credit and dignity, is a 
charge which requireth induſtry and ** 
cation, and many good qualities. As to 
the bulk of mankind, the caſe is too clear 
to want proof. To ſuch belongs the ad- 
monition of St. Paul, who having declared 
concerning himſelf, that he had often 


wrought with labour and travail 9 


and day that he might not be chargeable 
to others, recommends to Chriſtians the 
ſame behaviour: IF any will not work, 
ſays he, neither ſhould he eat. There are 
Some who walk diſorderly amengft you, 
avorking not at all, but are buſy-bodies. 


Now Them that are ſuch wwe command 


and exhort by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 
with quietneſs they work, cating their own 
bread. 


6. There is a virtue extending itſelf 


to many parts of our Chriſtian duty, 
which is called contentedneſs. It is an 
even diſpoſition, by which, without repin- 
ing and complaining, we bear our condi- 
tion though it be inconvenient ; and it is 
founded on a firm faith and reliance upon 
the providence of God, and upon his ve- 
racity in performing his promiſes ; as like- 
wiſe upon a knowledge of our many de- 
fects, by which we are ſenfible that if God 
were to deal with us in ſtrict juſtice, ac- 
cording to our deſerts, our ſtate might be 
mach worſe than it is. Whoſoever firmly 
believes that the courſe of things in ge- 
neral, and every particular event, is 
guided by the divine providence, with 
perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, for the good 
of his creatures, eſpecially of thoſe who 


ſerve him, will eaſily perſuade himſelf 


that God hath reaſons for which he per. 
mits ſome to ſuffer hardſhips, and to bę 
exerciſed with adverſity. . Theſe reaſons 
he will believe to be ſufficient, though 
perhaps he know them not in their full 
extent; nor will he ſuffer any diſhonour- 
able thoughts and hard ſuſpicions con- 
cerning God's goodneſs to harbour in his 
mind, fince God hath graciouſly declared 
that patience under affliction ſhall receive 

an 
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an ample reward in the world to come 
and that thoſe things whichſeem grievous to 
be borne, and which human nature would 
willingly ſhun, often conduce to the 
health of the ſoul, and often preſerve us 
from many faults to which a continuance 
of proſperity expoſeth us. The diſcourſes 
of our Saviour and of his Apoſtles abound 
with exhortations to contentment under a 
low and inconvenient ſtate, and with great 
encouragement and favourable promiſes 
to thoſe who truſt in God, and are ſatiſ- 
fied with the portion which he allots to 
them. And indeed this virtue is of ſingular 
uſe to all who would learn to paſs quietly 
and ſafely through this world to a better, 
He whoſe defires are moderate, meets 
with few temptations and few diſappoint- 
ments; but he whoſe heart is ſet upon 
wealth, though he poſſeſs much, is ever 
defiring ſomething more, and therefore 
never at heart's caſe; and if he meet 
with loſſes, becomes moſt miſerable, 
though he ſtill poſſeſſes what a perſon 
contented with a little would think more 
than ſufficient, and 1s ready to take un- 
juſtifiable methods with a view to retrieve 
his fortunes. Of ſuch ſingular advantage 
is it to deſire no more than uncorrupted 
nature requires, and ſo greatly doth it 
conduce even to our preſent happineſs, 
Therefore the goſpel condemns not only 
covetouſneſs, which, as St. Paul ſays, is 
idolatry, but a greedy deſire of external 
advantages, of high ſtations, of power and 
worldly proſperity. : 

A contempt of riches is ſo often incul- 
cated in the New Teſtament, that it ſeems 
needleſs to bring proofs of it. Scarcely 
is there any thing which is more earneſt- 
ly coveted than wealth, and yet there is 
not any thing innocent in itſelf whence 
greater evils ariſe ; and this 1s the reaſon 
why Chriſt requires of us not to ſet our 
hearts upon it : he required it out of mere 
kindneſs and compaſſion towards men, 
who know not what 1s expedient for them. 
For whether we have received our riches 
from our anceſtors, or acquired them 
ourſelves, ſo it happens, that through our 
own fally they often do us much more 
harm than good. They are often at- 
tended either with covetouſneſs, or with 
luxury, and a vehement love of pleaſure. 
When they are joined to covetouſneſs, 
the fear of loſſes with which ſuch perſons 
are tormented is worſe than poverty itſelf, 
they labour under apprehenſions of evils 


& 


prudence cannot prevent ; they are ſor- 
did and uncharitable, and therefore dic. 
hked and deſpiſed, and they can hardly 
refrain from, any thing mean and vile, 
when there is a 8 of gain. When 
riches are joined to luxury, ſuch perſons 
indeed are not ſlaves to their wealth, but 
which is rather worſe, they are ſlaves to 
their paſſions and appetites, to a thouſand 
follies and vices. by 

Not that we are to give away all our 
poſſeſſions, and reduce ourſelves to a ſtate 
of poverty, a ſtate which hath its tempta- 
tions no leſs than a ſtate of ſuperfluous 
abundance : only we are to remember 
that theſe things are entruſted to us, and 
that we muſt make a ſober and diſcreet uſe 
of them, that uſe which God, and nature, 
and ſociety, require, 

7. To contentedneſs ſhould be added 
modeſty, a virtue by which we are taught 
never to ſay or do any thing which be- 
comes not our Chriſtian character, but to 
avoid all that is rude and indecent. To 
this virtue relate theſe exhortations of 
St. Paul: Let 10 corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which 
is good, to the uſe of edifying, that it may 
miniſter grace to the hearers. Fornication 
and all uncleanneſs—let it not once be 
named amongſt you, as becometh ſaints ; 
neither filthineſs, nor foeliſh talking, nor 
Jefting, which are not convenient. 

If theſe things are not even to be 
named, much leſs are they to be practiſed 
by Chriſtians: and the Apoſtle is the 
more earneſt in recommending this mo- 
deſty in words and actions to the firſt be. 
lievers, becauſe the gentiles were noto- 
rious offenders in this point. 

To this modeſty is to be joined mode - 
ration in our apparel, and conſequently in 
our furniture, and in all our expences. 
Of this St. Peter and St. Paul make ſome 
mention, and obſerve at the ſame time 
that the endowments of the mind are the 
beſt and faireſt ornament, No preciſe 
bounds can be fixed to duties of this kind, 
and a reaſonable latitude muſt be left for 
compliance with cuſtom. The beſt gene- 
ral rule is to follow the example of thoſe 
of our own rank and condition who. are 
accounted wiſe and prudent, and free from 
vanity and extravagance : and theſe re- 
ſtrictions cannot be called rigid and ſevere, 
ſince they only forbid a profuſion which 
is attended with numberleſs evils. 

10 Laſtly: 
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which may never come, or which human 
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mentioned virtues is contained and con- 
ſiſts the duty which is called ſelf-denial, 
and which our Saviour requires from his 
diſciples. To deny ourſelves is, firſt, to 
caſt off all vicious inclinations and unlaw- 
ful defires ; ſecondly, to reject and avoid 
every thing that we find by experience to 
be a temptation and an incitement to fin ; 
and thirdly, to be willing to part with any 
object, if ever we ſhould be placed in 
ſuch circumſtances, that either that object 
or our religion muſt be quitted. 

Such is our duty to ourſelves, to which 
we ſhall endeavour to conform, if we love 
ourſelves with a rational affection, and ſet 


a juſt value on our better part, on our im- 
mortal ſoul. | 
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SERMON LXII. 
By AxchRIsHOr WAR. 


The great Benefit of Conſideration. 


Dur. xxxii. 29. 


O chat they were wiſe, that they underſtood this, 
then they would conſider their latter end 


H ESE words are part of that great ſong, 
which Moſes ſpake unto all the con- 
gregation of Iſrael immediately before 
his death, and which, by God's expreſs 
command, he left as his laſt and beſt legacy 
to them and their poſterity for ever. In 
the verſes before, we have a ſad and ter- 
rible declaration of thoſe judgments that 
ſhould hereafter befal them for their im- 
penitence ;z which was no doubt the occa- 
ſion and importance of that paſſionate wiſh, 


into which that prophet here breaks out, 


in conſideration of their danger and inſen- 
ſibility of it: O that they avere wiſe, that 
they underſtood this, that they would conſider 
their latter end ! Whether by their latter 
end we are to underſtand that great and 
terrible deſtruction which befel themſelves 
and their country in the loſs of Jeruſalem ; 
or, whether of God's rejecting them from 
his covenant, and from being any longer 
his own peculiar inheritance ; whether one 
or both, yet it is certain, that a greater 
and more amazing inſtance of the divine 
vengeance on a particular nation has 
hardly been known from the beginning of 
the world : and the cauſe of all their evils 
was inconſideration, a fault much more 


0 


from mount Sinai. 
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inexcuſable in the Iſraelites, as they had 
received moſt clear and ſenſible proofs f 
the divine power and goodneſs. For they 
had ſeen the miracles by which God had 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
and conducted them near forty. years 
through the wilderneſs. They had beheld 
his majeſty when in a very terrible man- 
ner he vouchſafed to give them his | 
ay, that A 
might be wanting to awaken a ſtupid and 
inſenſible people, they had known his 
judgments too, in the puniſhment of their 
fins, They had ſeen the deſtruction 
which their fathers, had ſuffered, and were 
expreſsly foretold, what evils they and 
their poſterity ſhould undergo for their 
impiety. And yet all this was not ſuffi- 
cient to awaken their conſideration, to 
raiſe in them a ſenſe of, and care to pre- 
vent the danger that attended them. And 
would to God theſe Jews were the only 
perſons to be charged with this neglect; 
and that our indifferency in doing our du- 
ty did not equally proceed from the ſame 
inconſideration. Alas! were we to enter 
on a review, we ſhould find but too juſt a 
parallel, both in danger and incogitancy. 
And the words of Moſes may aptly be ap- 
plied to us Chriſtians, O that ave avere 
ewiſe, that wwe underſtood this, that ave 
awould conſider our latter end ! In ſpeak- 
ing on a ſubject ſo neceſſary and import- 
ant, I ſhall ſhew the danger and miſchief 
of inconſideration ; inquire into the cauſes 
thereof, offer ſome general rules for the 
practice of it; and laſtly draw ſome prac- 
tical inferences from the whole. 
It has been the uſual method of moſt 
caſuiſts in inquiring into the cauſes of fin, 
to expole the miſchiefs, and aggravate the 
danger, of thoſe particular temptations, 
that are the immediate occaſions thereof, 
Hence many run into invectives againſt 
the intereſts and pleaſures, the honours 
and riches of the world ; aſſuring the good 
Chriſtian, that he muſt reſolve to abandon 
them, or at leaſt quit all undue eſteem 
and inordinate defire of them. But the 
true and univerſal cauſe of all our evils, is 
inconſideration; this is neglected, or but 
lightly and ſeldom touched on. There 
are, I believe, but very few who place it 
in the number of their temptations, or 
think themſelves concerned to provide 
againſt it. But before I proceed to thoſe 
particulars which concern the removal of 
this evil, I ſhall endeavour to convince 


men 
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men of the neceſſity of conſideration ; by 
ſhewing, that of all the devil's artifices, 
this has been the moſt ſucceſsful, and that 
all other temptations are derived from the 
influence of this. That riches and bo- 


nour, pleaſure and intereſt, do only ſeduce 


ſome ; triumph over the weakneſs only of 
ſome diſpoſitions ; but that inconſideration 
is a general ſnare, which carries all before 
it; the one univerſal-cauſe of all our fins, 
being no other than this, that we do not 
conſider, as we ought, what our duty 
is, and what our obligations are to prac- 
tiſe it. And 

It cannot be denied, but that inconfi- 
deration expoſes us to every temptation, 
which the devil ſhall think fit to lay in our 
way ; it is often the cauſe that we are 
tempted, and always the reaſon of our 
being overcome by the temptation. How 
many fins do men fall into, for want of 
conſidering and knowing they were fins ? 
There is ſcarce a more general plea in the 
mouth of every ſinner, than that he 
meant no harm in what he did, that he 
did not know or think it was unlawful. 
And this want of conſideration expoſes 
men to infinite temptations, by keeping 
them in a criminal ignorance of what 
they ſhould have known and conſidered. 
Nor are the ignorant only concerned in 
this danger. He who knows his duty the 
beſt, is yet oftentimes no leſs ſurpriſed 
by his incogitancy than the moſt igno- 
rant. The devil, who knows dur weakeſt 
times, and conſtantly watches his advan- 
tage, then aſſaults us moſt, when he ſees 
us leaſt on our guard, and in no condition 
to reſiſt him. And if by a diligent care 
and attention to our duty, we are not 2s 
readily prepared to reſiſt thoſe tempta- 
tions he ſolicits us to, as we are otherwiſe 
well inſtructed in our duty; our enemy 
will have a great advantage againſt us, if 
not ſufficient power to overcome us. 
And that inconfideration is the real - ulti- 
mate cauſe of all our ſins, will appear, if 
it be obſerved, 

That there are in our religion ſuch mo- 
tives and engagements to obedience, that 
were they duly weighed, it would be im- 
poſſible for a man to live wickedly. Is 
there any among us who hath but once 
ſeriouſly fefleted on the nature of God; 
how excellent his goodneſs is, how terrible 
his juſtice ; with what an irreconcileable 
hatred he proſecures fin and ſinners for its 
ſake; that he 1s omnipotent, and cannot 
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be reſiſted ; omniſcient and cannot be de. 
ceived; that he is every where preſent, 


ſees our moſt retired actions, and will one 
day bring them all to light; in the gay 


when he ſhall judge the world in righteou]. 


nes ? Let him, who has ſeriouſly confi. 
dered this, ſay, whether the devil could 
draw him into ſm, while he had ſuch 
thoughts to oppoſe his temptations. But 
Chriſtianity carries us yet further. It 
ſhews us a God incarnate, a God made 


man on purpoſe for out falvation 3 auhs 


gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem 
us from all inguity. It repreſents to us 
a covenant of grace; ſealed with his own 
moſt precious blood, in whick we have 
been ſolemnly initiated and ſworn at our 
baptiſm ; the condition whereof was, ** that 
* we ſhould forſake the devil and all his 
« works, the pomps and vanities of this 
« wicked world, and all the ſinful luſts of the 
te fleſh;” and inſtead of ſerving theſe, ſhould 
obediently - keep God's holy will and 
* commandments, and walk in the ſame all 
*«« thedaysofourlite.”” And whoever dul 

conſiders the weight and moment of thts 
one engagement, will find it an impreg- 
nable fortreſs againſt fin, ſuch as all the 
temptations in the world can never over- 
come. For to reflect but briefly thereon : 
What is there in all our ſins, or the temp- 
tations that lead to them, whoſe force and 
power would not be fruſtrated by this one 
ſerious conſideration ? Where is the luſt 
that can offer any tolerable inducement to 
comply with it, when compared with our 


obligations to love and obey ſo great, fo 


excellent a Redeemer ? Is there a paſſion 
ſo darling, an intereſt ſo valuable, that the 
moſt deſperate ſinner in his cool conſide- 
rate thoughts, would be willing to ex- 
change for heaven? or rather, which is 
the caſe, be content for the proſecution of 
it, to go down, perhaps the next moment, 
into hell, and there dwell with ever- 
w— burnings? So that however fin 
may deceive. us by our careleſſneſs, yet it 
can never ſtand before conſideration. It 
may ſurpriſe our paſſions, but cannot poſ- 
ſibly reconcile itſelf to our reaſon. Nor 
are our natures yet ſo degenerate, but that 
a due reflection on our engagements to 
obedience, would, by God's grace, ſoon 
oblige us to a performance of it. And 
the hopes of heaven, the terrors of hell, 
the vanity of this world, and the eternity 
of the next, were they once conſidered as 


they ought to be, would ſo effectually ſtop 


Y . — 
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our ears againſt the arts of the charmer, 
charm he never ſo wiſely, as not to be 
able to open them to his inſinuation. 
Again, * f 
That the want of conſideration is really 
the great and true cauſe of all our ſins; 
let me appeal to the common practice and 
experience of all mankind, whether any who 
begins ſeriouſly to conſider theſe things, 
does not preſently become a good Chriſ- 
tian. Or elſe, what is it that makes the 
worſt of ſinners, if they come into any 


danger or calamity, ſickneſs or affliction, 


or that any thing ſtops them in their wild 
career, ſo as. to give them time to cool 
and. confider their duty, and their great 
and dangerous deviations from it: what 
is it but conſideration, that makes ſuch 
perſons preſently diſclaim their extrava- 
ancies, to confeſs that they were miſtaken 
in their notions of virtue and vice, and 
had therefore preferred the intereſts of 
the one, becauſe they had not known or 
ſufficiently conſidered the excellency of 
the other? And though theſe pious re- 
flections may not ſecure their future obe- 
dience, but ſuch perſons may again return 
to their renounced follies, yet that 1s not 
becauſe piety and religion have not ſuffi- 
cient reaſon on their ſide, and which ought 
to engage them to deny themſelves, and 
forſake their ſenſual pleaſures, and worldly 
intereſts ; but only chat their danger 
being removed, they have with it alſo loſt 
their conſideration ; and their incogitancy 
again expoſes them to thoſe fins, which, 
when they reflect on, they will be equally 
ready to condemn in themſelves as before. 
Thus ſufficiently evident is the great miſ- 
chief of inconſideration. But 1 will add 
one reflection more, which is, 
That whatever particular temptations 
we may by chance be expoſed to, would 
be of no force, was it not for inconſidera- 
tion. Pleaſure, riches, honour, and inte- 
reſt, or any more powerful vanity, are not 
ſuch omnipotent temptations as our cor- 
rupt affections would repreſent them; on 
the contrary, it is certain they would have 
no force, but by our own incogitancy. As 
for pleaſure ; would the voluptuary purſue 


that as he does, did he really reflect, what, 


in a little time, will be the end of his 
debaucheries: that in a few years, per- 
haps it may be only months or days, all 
his enjoyments ſhall ceaſe ; his pleaſures 
be exchanged for pain and fickneſs, im- 
potence and infirmity ; thoſe torments in 
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this life, which are uſually the ſad fore. 
runners of his eternal puniſhment in the 
other? And as for riches ; would any 
take ſo much careand labour to get them, 
who knows how periſhing they are in their 
own nature, and alſo conſiders that trea- 
ſure in heaven, which the goſpel ſpeaks 
of as ſo infinitely ſurpaſſing all the higheſt 
acquiſitions here; and ſo much ſurer to be 
obtained, ſo eaſily acquired, ſo durable 
and eternal? As to honour, if there can 
be ſuch a thing without virtue; if high 
places and great titles, that have fo long 
uſurped the name, may be allowed the 
character of it; what judgment can any 
conſidering man paſs upon ſuch honour; 
but that Chriſtianity apart, it muſt certainly 
be a vain thing to build a man's hopes, and 
expend his life, on what depends on men's 
opinion of, and value for us; who often 
give this thing called honour to the moſt 
undeſerving, in excluſion of the truly brave 
and worthy And then for the intereſts of 
this world ; alas ! what can they appear 
to, any ſerious conſidering man, but 
mere vanity, who does but remember the 
great and wiſe queſtion of his Saviour : 
What is a man profited, if he ſbould gain 
the whole world and loſe his own foul? or 
<what ſhall a man give in exchange for 
his foul ? Hence it is evident, that our 
greateſt danger under any temptation, 
ariſes from the want of conſideration. 
And if we inquire into the cauſes 
of this inconſideration, it will appear, 
that the firſt and molt fatal of all is, that 
men imagine they do well confider theſe 
things, when in truth they do not. If 
we are ſometimes a little ſerious and re- 
fle& on e if we go to church on 
Sundays, and are not ſcandalouſly wicked 
the week after; if we receive the holy 
ſacrament in its ſeaſons, and reflect a little 
the week before on our fins and vanities, 
and reſolve to ſin no more; this by many 
is called conſidering, and I fear is the 
only religion of a great number of people. 
But, alas! this is far from being true con- 
ſideration. It is not every flight reflection 
on religion, which deſerves that name. 
He that will do it effectually, muſt reſolve 
to ſearch the bottom of his ſoul ; not a fin 
ſo ſecret, a luſt or intereſt ſo dear or pro- 
fitable to us, but to the beſt of our power 
mult be diſcovered and rooted out. The 
danger of fin in general, all the black 
circumſtances aud aggravations of our 
particular ſins, muſt ſeriouſly be conſi- 
ws ; dered ; 


dered ; the hopes and terrors of eternity 
thoroughly weighed ; what the goodneſs 


of God is, if we repent; what his judg- be 


ment will be, if we continge to deſpiſe the 
riches of his mercy, and treaſure up to 
ourſelves wrath againſt the day of wrath. 
In ſhort, whatever can tend toconvince us of 
our fins and certain danger, engage us to 
forſake the one and eſcape the other, muſt 
be laid before us ſolong, till that by God's 
grace we be brought to ſuch a ſenſe of our 
condition, as fincerely to repent of our 
paſt fins, and ſtedfaſtly reſolve to obey 
od's commands. Without thus conſider- 
ing, no one conſiders as he ought; he 
only flatters himſelf, and cheats his own 
foul. 
Another cauſe of men's inconſideration, 
in matters of religion, is the applying 
their minds and thoughts to other pur- 
poles. The generality of mankind re. 
gard religion as a thing indifferent, and 
not as their proper buſineſs ſomewhat to 
entertain them when melancholy, or at 
ſome ſolemn times, but not to be made the 
ſabje& of their more immediate thoughts 
and conſideration. Thus do ſuch reverſe 
the maxim of our Saviour, and make not 
our ſalvation, but the buſineſs of this 
world, our employments and intereſt, and 
too many even fin and vice, the one thing 
needful. And if then this is the caſe, no 
wonder if we ſee ſuch ſad and dreadful 
effects; for if men eſteem the concerns of 
this preſent life their main buſineſs, we 
need not be ſurpriſed they conſider no 
more of a far better country, We may 
indeed with Moſes wiſh, O that they were 
awiſe, that they would confider this But 
till this miſtake is rectified, we cannot 
much expect they ſhould conſider their 
latter end: and though there is nothing 
more pleaſing or agreeable to our ratio- 
nal nature, than the practice of religion; yet 
chere being ſomething rough and uneaſy 
in the firſt ſetting out, which the habitual 
ſinner cannot without pains and difficul 
get over, this is another, and no ſmall dit- 
advantage to religion. He who proſpers 
by fin, who grows rich, great, or honour- 
able by injury or oppreſſion, by fraud and 
flattery, will no doubt be very uneaſy to 
embrace a religion that requires juſtice 
and integrity, in every action; that for- 
bids violence and rapine, all wicked arti- 
fice and difkmulation, and all thoſe evil 
methods by which he has increaſed and 
flouriſhed. So that what with a prevailing 
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intereſt, or real fear; an unwillingneſs to 
forſake ſin, or thinking it impoſhble to 
overcome; many, I believe, go on 
without conſidering, and hate to - refle& 
on what they reſolve never to reform. Or, 
laffly, | | 

Men are apt to delay this great affair, 
reſolving one time or other to conſider, 
without having the heart to ſet about it. 
This is alſo a great, and, I fear, general 
fault, ſuch as perhaps has ruined more 
fouls than any one thing in the world. 


Thus ſome refer theſe kind of thoughts to 


old age, and yet never come to it, but go 
down in the grave without having pro- 
vided for it. Others fix a time, which 
buſineſs afterwards diſappoints. Atlength, 
God's | is withdrawn, and conſcience 
having been often denied, grows weary of 
any longer importunity; and when we 
thought to have conſidered, we find 
_—_ will, ſtrength, nor opportunity 

r M. 

But it may be of uſe to give ſome ge- 
neral rules for the practice of conſidera- 
tion. And this muſt be done by a ſerious 
and impartial inquiry, both into our- 


ſelves, and our religion: by a diligent and 


ſtriẽt examination what our duty towards 
God 1s, and how we ought to perform it. 
As to our duty towards God, the neceſſity 
of this is ſo well underſtood, that how- 
ever negligent all are, every one. is con- 
vinced of his obligations to it. Indeed it 
is the fault of many to fix their thoughts 
on ſome part of their religion to the ne- 
glect of the reſt; to run away with the 
promiſes of the goſpel, without confidering 
what they muſt do to entitle themſelves 
thereto. Others ſolely regard the diffi- 
culty of its commands, and concluding it 
impoffible to live as they ought, think it 
in vain to try what they can do. Some 
admiring St. Paul's account of faith, 
without conſidering what it is, content 
themſelves with having a right faith, not 
regarding the neceſſity of good works, 
recommended by St. James. Others 
think thEmſelves ſecure, in being 'mem- 
bers of a pure reformed church, on the 
one hand; or elſe of an vunerring in- 


fallible catholic church on the other; as 


if the eſpouſing ſuch an intereſt, church, 

or party, was all God requires in order to 

ſalvation. Many are the miſtakes of this 

kind; to prevent which, let me give this 

plain rule for the direction of all: that 

whoſoever" will conſider, as he 0" 
| mu 
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maſt do it univerſally, and leave no part gion, no min could poffibly be gullty of 


4 of his religion unexamined. That what- it. For, after all the frightful ideas men 
- ever. confideration contributes to leſſen are apt to entertain of conſideration, it is 
4 our duty, or rather does not promote it, is not only one of the moſt uſeful, but the 
Q ' Falſe and imperfe& ; and if he ſtops there, moſt pleaſing things in the world. 
r it will deceive and ruin him. We are al- Let me appeal to the experience of 
ſo to conſider our ſtate and our duty, thoſe pious ſouls, who, by a due performs 


what God requires of us, and how we ance of this exerciſe, have their conver- 
have lived, and not to defer this. For ſation already in heaven: who are elevat. 
fince our life is but a puff of breath, ed above the little paſſions and inte- 
every day in our noſtrils, and not one reſts that engage the buſy part of man- 
moment that we can call our own, it kind in ſo much labour and vanity : who 
will concern us much, not to defer live in this world, as if they were not of 
conſidering how we are provided for it; free and quiet in the midſt of its diſ- 
another world. | turbances ; ſtill the ſame in every ſlate : 
Repentance is a duty that cannot be who love nothing but God and their duty; 
diſcharged in a moment, nor is there any fear nothing but to fin againſt him; nor 
time or place for it, after this life; and deſire. any thing but to be ' diſſolved, 
ſhould we through inconſideration negle& and to be with him: whoſe well- grounded 
it, we ſhall in vain lament our fin and hopes ſecure them of their future reward, 
folly to all eternity. Whoever has omit- and a good conſcience fully aſſures them, 
ted ſo great and neceſſary a duty, let not that neither' death nor hell itſelf, no 
ſuch longer defer it, nor ſuffer hts eyes to any evils of this life, nor any terror 
fleep, nor his eye-lids to ſlumber, until he of the other, are able to difturb the 
ſets about it. Indeed it is to be wiſhed, inward peace and ſatis faction of their 
that men would not let one day flip with- minds, wo 
out this conſideration; becauſe a day ſel- O happy ſtate! the bleſſed effects of a ſe 
dom paſſes but that we are guilty of fome- rious and frequent conſideration! Can any, 
thing that calls for repentance; and no inner pretend to have found in the ways 
one . when he lies down to ſleep, of wickedneſs a pleaſure like what a good 
whether he ſhall ever riſe again to per- Chriſtian meets with, even in the preſent. 
form it. FAY courſe of his life? Let the miſer boaſt of 
To conclude : I have already obſerved, his riches, the ambitious man of his ho- 
that want of conſideration is the great nours; let the voluptuary wallow in all 
univerſal cauſe of all our fins; and till ſenſual and unmanly fatisfaQtions ; but what 
that is removed, it will be impoſſible for vanities are all theſe, when compared with 
us to repent of them. And, one would the ſolid comfort and ſatisfaction of a 


, 


*%. think, nothing more need be ſaid to en- good conſcience ? a conſcience that can 
3 gage any ſober man to the practice of it: reſſect freely on its actions; can ſearch 
wy but I muſt go farther yet. Almighty into the moſt ſecret parts of its life, with 
— God, who has given us our underſtandings joy and aſſurance; and delights to com- 
vg It and wills, on purpoſe for his ſervice, re- pare its duty and practice, to ſee how the 
ak 1 quires the concurrence of them in all our one illuſtrates and ſets off the other. Who 
2% actions; his ſervice muſt be reaſonable, would not purſue the happineſs of ſuch a 
aich, or it will not be accepted. He is not ſtate, though there were no ſuch thing as 
ntent pleaſed with what we do by chance; where heaven and eternity to follow after ?, Cer- 
1, n his glory is not deſigned, he thinks it not tainly, if pleaſure be that which is to govern 
a 55 advanced ; and that good which is done our purſuits, it is the gcod Chriſtian that 
1 without conſidering, 1s but a mere natu- is the only wiſe man; and to conſider, the, 
. ral action, and deſerves as little praiſe, as moſt delightful practice. Only let us ſe- 
* a plant for growing, or a ſtone for falling riouſly conſider, and as we ovght; let us 
8 . down to its centre. It is in vain therefore once in our lives be perſuaded: heartily to 
1 1 to pretend to be Chriſtians, and to deſire experiment a duty, which is the great buſi-, 
hurch, ſalvation; without reflecting, what it is to neſs of our whole dife; let us be willing to 
+ be the one, and how we ſhould live to at- be convinced, and to do pur religion and: 

C . tain the other. This is certainly ſuch a ſouls ſo much juſtice, as to give theſe 


that combination of folly and impiety, that was things a fair and equal hearing ; :ſo ſhall, 
* — not fin as great an enemy to reaſon, as re» all thoſe bleſſings I tave been [peaking of, 
"mul 1 | - delcend 
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| deſcend upon us. we ſhall only ex- 


change, not loſe or leſſen, our enjoyments. 


Whatever pleaſure or ſatis faction we have 
heretofore met with in the ways of fin, we 
mall find them all infinitely exceeded in 
the practice of religion; and when we 
become fit for heaven, and ripe for 1m- 
mortality, we ſhall be tranſlated from 
theſe excellent, but imperfe&* joys, to 
thoſe abſolute and eternal bleſſings, which 
neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor 
does it enter into the heart of man to con- 
cei ve. | 


— —— 


— 

— 
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SERMON LXIII. 
By Bisnor Hickmans 


The great Duty of Self-knowledge: 


PsaLM ix. 10. 


Put them in fear, O Lord, that the heathen may- 


know themſelves to be but men. 


Wurn. God created the heaven and 
the earth, and diſtinguiſhed the 
whole creation, in their ſeveral orders and 
degrees, he placed man in the middle re- 
gion, between himſelf and the inferior 
world, that we might obey the one and 
command the other. And in order to the 
preſerving our reſpect towards God, and 
our government towards the creatures, he 
ve us laws to inſtruct and direct our 
conduct in that courſe of life, on which 
all our wiſdom and happineſs depends. 
But through our perverſeneſs or ſimplici- 
many temptations are apt to divert us 
gom the right way; for either a vain de- 
ſire of greatneſs, or an exceſſive love of 
riches and pleaſures, make us forget our 
duty to God; and inſtead of walking in 
the ways of wiſdom, our eyes are ſo 
blinded with ambition, covetoufneſs, and 
luxury, that we degenerate into ſonſething 
leſs than man. 
To prevent this fatal miſcarriage, God 
has enforced his laws, by many gra- 


cious promiſes, to invite us to our duty, 


and many dreadful threatenings, to deter us 
from evil. When the one proves ineffec- 
tual, he will execute the other, If we 
are ſo hardened and ſtupid, that nothin 

but judgments can awaken us, God wil 
ſend his terrors among us, to make us 
know him; and his judgments, to know 
ourſelves. As therefore the knowledge 


* 
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of ourſelves is a religious duty, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew the excellency and uſeful- 
neſs of this knowledge. 1 
There are indeed ſome who think for 
man to know himſelf, is of all knowledge 
the moſt delightful and eaſy. But this 
proceeds from our ignorance : for; alas ! 
though we can with eaſe gaze round us, 
be very intent upon remote concerns, yet 
all the while we may be utterly unac- 
quainted with ourſelves. Beſides, it is an 
unpleaſant thing for a man to look into 
himſelf, to rake into the filthineſs of his 
own heart, and diſcompoſe the quiet of his 
mind ; hence it is that ſo many men take 
up with a ſuperficial and falſe account of 
their own affairs, and are often moſt 
pleaſed with themſelves, when they have 
the leaſt reaſon for it. And however we 


may think that this fond conceit of our 


own worth is only an innocent allowable 
miſtake; yet, upon examination, we ſhall 
find it ſuch a dangerous error and diſpoſi- 
tion of mind as will diſable us from per- 
forming our ſeveral duties ; for it is giv- 
ing up our reaſon, to be guided by fan- 
1 humour. 
e that will not take the pains to know 


himſelf, lives as it were by chance, and 


moves without deſign. He embraces 


vice or virtue as they beſt ſuit his fancy 
or convenience; but ſeldom conſiders the 
excellence of his nature, or the goed 
pleaſure of his God, Thus when a con- 
ceited man has loſt himſelf it is impoſſible 
he ſhould maintain his proper ſtation in 
life, or obſerve decency and juſtice to- 
wards men, but he will be apt to encroach 
upon their rights and liberties; and we 
muſt aſcribe all that infolence, impoſition, 
and violence in the world, to this ignorant 
ſelf-love. We may as well expect meek- 
neſs from a lion, as common juſtice from 
one conceited of his own worth, and full 
of himſelf. He that thinks himſelf ſome- 
thing more than man, will not look upon 
others as his fellow-creatures, but takes 
a pleaſure and pride in deſpiſing and 
treating them like deſpicable worms. 
From whence proceed, in general, all 


hereſies and ſchiſms in the church, all tu- 


mults and factions in the ſtate ; but from 
this ignorance and carnal pride, this ex- 
alting ourfelves above meaſure, and un- 
dervaluing every ordinance of God and 
man? But had we the ſenſe to conſider, 
or the grace to underſtand, what we are ; 


% 


we ſhall appear to be only a load of infir- 


mities, 


nr Wo Vo. "V" 


mities, a lump of fleſh wherein our ſpi- 


rits are impriſoned and confined. For 
God knows what worthleſs ſenſeleſs crea- 


tures we are; ur. nothing to boaſt of, 


but what we received from him; nothin 
but our humility to recommend us to 

or man. For what is our wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and greatneſs, to value ourſelves upon? 
Whoſoever does ſo, knows not what it is to 
be wiſe, great, or good. In ſhort, it is 
nothing but ignorance that makes us ſo 
fond of admiring ourſelves, which occa- 
fions all the decays of virtue, religion, 
and government in the world; and 
proves how neceſſary a duty, and great 
virtue it is, for men to know themſelves, 
In order to our obtaining this know- 
ledge, we ought to conſider both our 
nature and end. | 

We muſt conſider our own nature, the 
value' and itation we bear in the world ; 
that ſo our behaviour may be decent and 
agreeable thereto. Hence ſome compare 
this world to a ſtage, where every perſon 
is to act conformably to his place and cha- 
rater, A prince ſhould not degrade him- 
ſelf to thoſe mean performances which 
are fit and proper in a peaſant; nor a 
ſubje& uſurp the ſtyle or affect the figure 
of a prince. But much more abſurd it is, 
for ignorant man, born in weakneſs and 
i", the ſon of corruption, and brother to 
the worms, to aſpire unto the throne of 
God, aſſume to himſelf abſolute power, 
and to think he is more than man; and 
no leſs ſhameful is it, that man, who 15 
born lord of this world, heir of eternity, 
companion of angels, and repreſentative 
of God on earth, ſhould: ſubmit to ſordid 
mean deſires, make himſelf leſs than man, 
even level to the beaſts that periſh. It 
behoves us therefore to confider our na- 
ture and conſtitution, that we may ſeek 
after thoſe things that are agreeable to 
them. If our fouls are our better part, 
and immortal, it requires our greateſt 
care, as being an eternal good. 

We ought alſo to ſtudy. our own incli- 
nations, that we may know how to apply 
the advantage of religion, to the exigencies 
of our ſouls. For there is no man lo per- 
fectly virtuous, but he has a tendency to 
ſome vice; nor is there ſcarce any ſo pro- 
fligate in vice, who has not ſome remains 
of virtue. If therefore we know our- 
ſelves, and our inclinations to good and 
evil, we may by degrees gain ground upon 
our vices. Some ſparks of virtue that 
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lie covered, may with a little care be 
blown up into a glorious flame: and we 
ought to cheriſh theſe remains of good - 
neſs, and propagate the ſeeds of virtue. 
If we are hardened by ſin, we may find 
ſome tender pr capable of good im- 
preſſions, and by degrees reduce the 
whole. Let us but learn to know our- 
ſelves, ſee how we ſtand affected towards 
the vanities and vices of the world, and 
we ſhall ſoon diſcover our failings, which 
is the firſt and great ſtep towards a re- 
medy ; for then we are only to uſe our 
diligence and care, to ſubdue thoſe vices 
which are moſt predominant, and to ſet a 
double guard on our weakeft fide. But 
if we give the devil an opportunity to aſ- 
ſault us, when unprepared, he wants nei- 
ther ſubtlety nor malice to take advan- 
tage, and purſue it to our ruin. Our prin- 
cipal care and deſign ſhould therefore be to 
conquer our favourite fins and darlings 
luſts, and then we ſhall find no difficulty 
in all the reſt, 

And yet how common is it, for men to 
neglect this, and bend their forces another 
way; to fortify themſelves againſt re- 
moter dangers, thoſe luſts they have no in- 
clination to; but as for their beloved ſin, 
that has taken ſhelter in their boſoms, to 
cheriſh and keep it up, in defiance of cor- 
rection or reproof. Hence it is, that 
many men in appearance live very regu- 
lar and zealous lives, and comply with all 
the outward exerciſes of religion, and yet 
there is no alteration in their lives, where 
it is moſt wanted. This is what turns 
prey into formality, and fruſtrates the 

eſign of religion. This want of know- 

ing ourſelves, is the only cauſe why fo 
many people make outward profeſſion of 
the goſpel, and yet are inwardly never 
the better. But, 

In order to know ourſelves, we muſt con- 
ſider the end we aim at; and uſually there 
are two ſorts of ends to direct our actions, 
an ultimate, and an intermediate end. 
For every conſiderate man propoſes to 
himſelf ſome principal ultimate end; 
ſome univerſal main deſign, which he 
purſues in all his thoughts and actions, 
and makes the centre of his happineſs. 
Thus one man propoſes honour for his 
portion, another chuſes riches, a third 
pleaſure ; and but very few are there who 
delight in virtue and religion; for when 
men once fix their choice on the meaner 


concerns ef this world, they ſcarce think 
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upon any thing elſe. Indeed, he that 


propoſes to lead a virtuous religious life, 
may deſire a e, of the riches, 
| honours, and pleaſures of the world; but 
then he quits them all when they are in- 
conſiſtent with his religion. And this laſt 
end is moſt defirable, becauſe we under- 
take the reſt for the ſake of that. 

And now let every man ſeriouſly aſk 
Himſelf this important queſtion : What 
end he propoſes to himſelf, or what his 
buſineſs is in the world? The ambitious 
man will anſwer, to be great and honour- 
able. But ſurely to come into the world 
like a comet, to be admired by the vul- 
gar, and deſpiſed by the wile, is below 
a dignity of a reaſonable creature, Per- 
haps another will ſay, that his buſineſs 
here is only to take pleaſure ; but does 
not his being here depend on God's plea- 
ſure, and his well-being on the protection 
of the laws, and the good of the common- 
wealth? and if ſo, ought he not in gra- 
titude, in prudence, and in conſcience, to 
conform to the pleaſure of God, and to be 
uſeful to the ſtate, and not to make his 
pleaſure his law, and his belly his God ? 
Another will perhaps ſay, that his deſigns 
are only to grow rich; but this is a ma- 
nifeſt abſurdity and contradiction. For if 
he would grow rich to promote the ho- 
nout or pleaſure of himſelf, or his poſte- 
rity, then honour or pleaſure is his prin- 
cipal end, and riches are only means 
thereto: but if he would grow rich for 
the ſake of riches, he is then the moſt in- 
digent and deſpicable man alive ; being 
poorer to all the ends of riches than he 
that has got nothing. 'Thus we ſee, that 
neither riches, pleaſures, nor honours, 
thoſe idols of the world, can be the 
principal end which a wiſe man propoſes 
to himſelf; for a man in the higheſt 
honours may be diſcontented, and not 
without reaſon; a man of pleaſure may 
be contemned, and not to be wondered 
at; and a man of great riches may be 
miſerable, even to a proverb. 

Since then none of theſe things can be 


the ultimate deſign, the proper objects of 


our wiſhes ; what is it we ſhould defire 
but to be happy ? and as theſe vanities 
cannot be our real happineſs, we muſt 
ſtudy to be wiſe, that we may enjoy bap- 
pineſs. We muſt leave theſe amuſements 
to the world, to the heathen who do not 
know themſelves, no more than they 


do that God that made them, We mult 
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find out ſome other end more ſuitable to 
our nature, more worthy of our pains3 


which can only be the ſervice of our God, 


and the ſalvation of our ſouls. Here we 
muſt fix our hopes, and make all our ac. 
tions tend; there being no other way to 
reconcile our worldly cares to reaſon or 
common ſenſe, bat by making them ſub. 
ſervient to religion. Then we may de- 
ſire riches for the greater opportunity of 
doing good upon earth, in hopes of ob- 
taining a greater reward in heaven. 
Then we may uſe innocent pleaſures for 
the preſervation and refreſhment of life; 
in order to obtain a better inheritance 
hereafter. Then we may fairly deſire ho- 
nour and reputation in the world, that by 
an illuſtrious example of virtue to others, 
it may be the means of ſaving our own 
ſouls. It is this laſt end, that encourages 
and juſtifies all the reſt. Take away the 
eternal weight of glory, and how fri- 
volous, how inſignificant are all theſe mo- 
mentary pleaſures? or what will it pro- 
fit us 70 gain the whole world, and loſe our 

own fouls. | 
Having thus diſcovered what our pro- 
per end 1s, let us next inquire what pro- 
greſs and advances we have made towards 
the ſalvation of our ſouls; for with all 
the wiſdom of men, too few are wiſe 
enough to do their duty. They ſee the 
glorious prize before them, yet will not 
run ſo as to obtain, but flothfully ac- 
quieſce in the formalities of religion, and 
in an unactive faith, as if that was enough 
to Carry us to heaven. It is ſtrange in- 
deed, that we ſhould know religion, and 
the value of our precious ſouls ſo well, 
and yet live as we do. Our Saviour 
ſpeaks of taking heaven by violence, to 
ſhew what labours and difficulties a good 
Chriſtian ſhould undergo, to procure the 
ſalvation of his ſoul ; but we, by our un- 
concerned behaviour in this point, ſeem 
to expect that heaven ſhould commit a 
violence upon us. The Apoſtles and pri- 
mitive martyrs endured the ſevereſt per- 
ſecutions, impriſonments, and deaths, as 
examples for our imitation ; and yet we 
can hear all this without the leaſt remorſe. 
'The angels rejoice in heaven over every 
ſinner that repenteth ; and yet we have 
no joy but in our ſins. Our bleſſed Sa- 
viour relinquiſhed the boſom of his Father, 
and ſubmitted to a moſt indigent life, and 
ſhameful death; and yet we, who were 
the cauſe of this, are neither aſhamed nor 
| troubled 
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make himſelf ſo poor, only to make us 
rich; nor beſtow temporal honours upon 
us, only to gratify our ambitiom: theſe 
are below the dignity of the goſpel; 


prizes too mean for the Son of God to 


FEI or the ſons of men to deſire. 


uch leſs did he take up his croſs, that we 


might indulge ourſelves in ſenſual de- 
lights. This is a contradiction to all re- 
ligion. Buthe did it that we might learn 
to follow the captain of our ſalvation, by 
2 laborious virtue, in order by our victory 
to obtain a crown of glory. 

Since then ambition, covetouſneſs, and 
luſt, are thoſe corrupted principles from 
whence all vicious practices grow and in- 
creaſe upon us, and this chiefly for the 
want of knowing ourſelves; I will now 
more particularly conſiler, how it is that 
theſe bad principles hinder this knowledge 
in us. T. 

The firſt vice which dazzles our eyes 
and hinders us from knowing ourſelves, 
is ambition: a vice to which mankind 
has too natural an inclination ; and with 
this bait the devil tempted the firſt man. 
When our deſires take theirriſe fromproper 
grounds, and are directed to proper ends, 
there is a virtue in ambition. We may 
ſtudy to be alike God in wiſdom, if we 
can; and in goodneſs if we pleaſe. But 
when we aim to be like him in power, 
and to be above reftraint, then there is 
vanity in the inclination, -and danger in 
the attempt, which makes ambition a vice. 
Thus the angels fell ; who, by endeavour- 
ing to exalt themſelves, were miſerably 
degraded, and degenerated into accurſed 
ſpirits. And yet neither the angels, nor 
our fore-fathers fall, can terrify us from 
the like preſumption ; but we will be ill 
bordering upon their guilt, and flattering 
ourſelves, that we are ſomething more 
than men. We firſt learn to deſpiſe our 
fellow creatures, and from thence ambi- 
tion ſoars aloft, and teaches us to defy 
our God; to value ourſelves upon reject- 
ing his commands, and to think we are 
very great, for daring to be very wicked. 
This fin of ambition is the firſt inlet to 

vice. For the ſake of this idol, this mere 
Phantom, men are contented to ſacrifice 
their own peace, and the quietneſs of the 
world, to build trophies on the ruins of 
other men, only to ſtand a little higher in 
the eye and admiration of the people. 
Wnen ambitioa leads a man on, every 
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' troubled about it. Surely, he did not 


and mercy mult give way to his violence. 


If he can but get the ſuperiority, and ap- 


pear like God, he cares not what deſtruc- 
tion he brings on man, or how he diſturbs 
the courſe of nature. 
mults and factions, ſlaughters and deſola- 
tions take their riſe : for when a pam- 
pered ambition prevails, hatred and ma- 
lice, rancour and revenge, like a deſtroy- 
ing army, attend its motions, and execute 
its deſigns. And can any man pretend to 
know himſelf, who ventures on ſuch an 
enterprize? For, alas! how eaſily are 
we cruſhed in the height of all our pride ? 


God need not with his thunder to caſt us - 


down ; fince one blaſt of his air, one 


breath of his diſpleaſure will undo us. If 
he only withholds our breath we die, and 


all our enterprizes fall to the ground, Is 
this our glory, this our pride ! how con- 
temptible is deſigning man, who miſtakes 
his honour, and does not know himſelf ? 
does not know that there 1s neither de- 
vice nor wiſdom in the grave, whither 
he is going. 
in flattering ourſelves that we are like 
gods upon earth; but that our names 
are written in the book of heaven. 
Let us not boaſt that we have made 
many men ſubject to our power; but 
that we have overcome the perverſe- 
neſs of our wills, ſubdued; our unruly 
188 and are grown ſo wile, as to 

now, and ſo great as to command 
ourſelves. 

The ſecond corrupted principle, which 
debauches our nature, and hinders us from 
knowing ourſelves, is covetouſneſs, or an 
immoderate love of wealth. In ambi- 
tion there is ſomething of generolity, 
but covetouſneſs is perfectly vile and ſor- 
did. Ambition is an overflowing of the 
ſpirit, but covetouſneſs ſinks us below the 
fleſh. It is burying ourſelves alive, and. 
anticipating the curſe which God de- 
nounced upon us, duff thou art, and to 
duft thou ſhalt return, It is making 
us leſs than the worms, the loweſt of 
all the creatures; they only grovel 
in the duſt to ſatisfy their nature, and 
provide themſelves with food; but co- 
vetous man rakes without meaſure, 
and ſcrapes without deſign, and never 
thinks he has got duſt enough, till he re- 


turns to it himſelf; his appetite is never 
It is this 
that occaſions all that fraud, extortion, op- 


ſatisſied till his mouth is ſtopt. 
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virtue muſt ſubmit to him; both juſtice 


From hence tu- - 


Let us not then rejoice 
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preſſion, and falſehood, that is practiſed 
put” Jag uk, Coveteuſneſs is the root of all 
evil. 

How wonderful is it then, that man 
ſhould not know what it is to be a man, 
nor how to anſwer tlie ends of his nature; 
which moſt certainly are to improve in 
wiſdom, and to grow in grace, till our 
ſpirits are ſo refined as to he fit to appear 
before God. But can this end be pro- 
moted by our growing rich ? all our la- 
bour of this kind tends the direct con- 
trary way; it is ſtifling our ſpirits under 
| darry in the mines, when our thoughts 

ould be ſoaring up on high. There- 
fore, ſays the — man, get wiſdom, and 
avith all thy getting, get underſtanding ; 
for <viſdom is much better than gold, and 
underſtanding rather to be choſen than fil- 
ver. So many abſurdities and contradic- 
tions are involved in this one fingle vice, 
that, did we not ſee it practiſed, we ſhould 
ſcarce believe that a man ſhould labour 
for he knows not what, and fave it for he 
knows not whom. If we view his income, 
he would ſeem the moſt ſelfiſh man in 
nature; but if we conſider his expence, 
he is certainly the moſt ſelf-denying man 
alive. | 

But there is another powerful principel 
of vice. within us, which hinders us from 
knowing ourſelves, and from purſuing 
our proper end; and that 1s luſt, or an im- 
moderate deſire of pleaſure. There is 
nothing ſo eaſily impoſed upon as a man 
of pleaſure; for he judges of things 
only by his ſenſe, which is the moſt 
deceitful judge in nature. How ſhameful 
is it for a man to ſet aſide his reaſon. and 
virtue, his underſtanding and religion, 
and devote himſelf to a flothful ſen- 
ſual life? To be ſo unacquainted with 
himſelf, and forgetful of his ſoul, as to 
. employ all his time to entertain bis body? 


But we are too apt to get into a habit of 


ſenſuality before we are aware, and to like 
it we know not why. 

However, I would not be thought to 
undertake ſo needleſs and unneceſſary a 
work, as to perſuade men from pleaſure in 
general, ſince God not only allows, but 
allots it for our uſe; nor would I abſo- 
lutely condemn even the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, or ſet nature and religion at va- 
riance. My only intention 1s, to ſhew, 
that what we call pleaſure, is not really ſo, 
but only a childiſh fluttering ſtat? of life, 
too light and airy to build any ſolid ſatiſ- 


faction upon. We think it agreeable to 
our nature, but this is a miſtake; for it 
firſt debauches that before we can ap- 
prove it: and then what we call our na. 
ture, is nothing but our corruption; ſo 
that we are firſt corrupted, and then de- 
ſtroyed. And therefore fince our plea- 
ſures are not to be extinguiſhed in us, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould 
be regulated and reformed ; ſo that our 
pleaſure may be agreeable not only to 
our ſenſe, but to the principles of our 

reaſon and religion, and conſiſtent with 

our happineſs. | 

Thus we have conſidered the three vi- 

cious corrupted principles within us, 

which make us forſake the law of our na- 

ture, and the commandments of God, 

and keep us from knowing ourſelves ; 

namely, ambition, covetouſneſs, and luſt. 

With one or other of theſe vices every 

man in ſome meaſure is poſſeſſed ; and it is 
our duty to find out which of them it 1s, 

that, by knowing our darling ſin, where 

our death and danger lies, we may cor- 

rect and put a ſtop to the growing evil, 

before it becomes deſperate. And we 

cannot but obſerve of all thoſe vices, that 

though they may divert us for a time, 

and give ſome preſent deceitful ſatisfac- 

tion, yet they can never ſettle us in a ſtate 


of eaſe and happineſs. An ambitious man . 


is above, and a luxurious man beſide him- 
ſelf. He who is truly virtuous and con- 
tented, is the only man that, under all the 
turns of fortune in this world, maintains 
his ſtation, and ſtands his ground. He 
neither flies too high, through a vain am- 
bition, nor deſcends too low, through 
covetouſneſs or ſenſual luſts ; but with an 
equal temper of mind, and a perfect in- 
differency to all things human, he enjoys 
the ſmiles and deſpiſes the frowns of 
fortune; he is undiſturbed at the courſe 
of this world, is unmoved at the 
chances and motions of this tranſitory 
life, becauſe he has a dearer concern, 
a better portion in the world to come. 

Was ſuch a man, ſo eſtabliſhed in virtue 
and ſettled in his principles, but ſeriouſly 
to reflect on the common practices and folly 
of the world ; would his better thoughts, 
his diviner contemplations, give him leave 
to ſee with what eagerneſs, hurry, and 
zeal, the men of this world ſtrive to ruin 
themſelves and others; how they will 
alike trample upon the necks of friend and 


foe, to promote ſome little paltry vile de- 


ſigns; 


ſigns; how would he ſtand amazed at 
this world, and conclude that hell itſelf 
could not be a more wicked place? 
When he ſees with what fury, malice, and 
revenge, they perſecute thoſe who dare 
oppoſe the intereſts of their ambition, co- 
vetouſneſs, or luſt ; how earneſtly would 
he pray, that God would deliver him 
from ſuch a ſavage race? How zealouſly 


would he wiſh to enjoy ſome private re- 


tirement where he may enjoy calmer 
days, and, in perfect ſerenity of mind, taſte 
the ſweets and reliſh the joys of a quiet 
conſcience and a favourable God ? In 
this happy ſtate, he will find riches, ho- 
nours, and pleaſures in abundance ; ſuch 
pleaſures as the ſenſual man never heard 
of ; ſuch riches as the covetous man never 
ſaw ; ſuch honours as the ambitious man 
can never poſſeſs : perfect peace and 
tranquillity of mind, undoubted ſecurity 
and eitabliſhment of heart, are the certain 
portion of that man who knows himſelf, 
and fears his God. 

But if our ambition, covetouſneſs, or luſts 
have ſo far got the aſcendancy of us, as 
that religion can make no impreſſion upon 


us; then God will find ſuch other ways 


to work upon us, as we ſhall ſoon repent 
of. If our hearts are never ſo hardened, 

et there are two arrows of God that wall 

e ſure to reach us; Calamity and death. 
Calamity is one effectual method which 
God uſes to make vs know ourſelves. 
When he {trips us of all our gaudy plumes, 
and ſends us deſpicable and almoſt naked 


into that world where we before took fo 


much pride, then we ſhall not only know, 
but deſpiſe and condemn ourſelves for 
our paſt folly. When poverty and ſhame 
come upon us, and deprive us of that ar- 
mour which our ambition and covetouſneſs 
hath clothed us with ; then we ſhall wiſh 
for the breaſt-plate of righteouſneſs, and 
the ſword of the ſpirit; and confeſs that 
one grain of faith is better than many 
talents of gotd and filver ; than all that 
pomp which our ambition can deſire; 
than all that treaſure which our covetouſ- 
nefs could rake up, or our luxury ſquander 
away, When our haughty looks ſhall 
be brought down, our deceitful honours 
taken from us, we ſhall no more truſt to 
the ſmiles of fortune, nor believe the flat- 
teries of men; but learn impartially to ex- 
amine the condition of our ſouls, and ſee 


bow) unhappy that man muſt be who 


does not chuſe virtue for his ornament, 
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and God for his defence. Proſperity is 


deceitful ; but adverſity gives us a full 
view, and free acceſs to our own boſoms, 
and ſhews what is there amiſs; it core 
rects the ſwellings of our hearts, aſſuages 
the overflowing of our pride, and plainly 
proves, that there is no true genuine plea- 
ſure but in being virtuous; no ſolid great- 
neſs, but in being humble ; that the way 
to be happy men is to 4noww ourſelves to 
be but men. F 

The laſt method of Proyidence to re- 
claim us, and make us know ourſelves, is 
death. When this ſad ſpeQacle holds the 
glaſs, and ſhews our ghaſtly face, then to 


our ſorrow we ſhall ſee of what we are 
made, and to what we muſt return. When 


this body of ours, upon which we have 
beſtowed ſo much pains, at the expence 
of our precious ſouls, is now finking 
into nothing, how will all our pride 
and pleaſure die before us ? We ſhall 
then be convinced that we myſt die 
lice men, and ſoon become duſt and 
aſhes. To what purpoſe then ſhould 
we contrive mighty projects, and lay 
vaſt deſigns, when death may overtake 
us in the height of our vanity, and ſtifle 
our ambiticn in the birth. Alas! what 
a tame inoffenſve thing is man, when 
death has laid his hands upon him! 
The very apprehenſion of death checks 
our extravagance, allays our heats, ſub- 
dues our unruly wills, ſuppreſſes our vi- 
cious affections, and brings our minds 
into temper, and our hearts into à pro- 
per frame. But then we muſt have 
theſe apprehenſions of death in time, 
leſt it be too late; left it does not lead 
us to a new life, but carry us to a 
dreadful judgment, where we ſhall be 
made to know ourſelves to our eternal 
ſorrow and ſhame. 


SERMON LXIV. 


On the Paſſions, and how to govern 
them. 


ACTS, xxiv. 18. 


We alſo are men of like paſſions with you. 


Tux great buſineſs of religion is to 
mortify our luſts by the help of grace, 

and ſubdue our paſſions, thoſe infirmities 
of our nature, and bring them into ſub- 
jection to the Holy Spirit, whoſe fruits 
B b 4 are 
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are love, jey, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, 
dneſs, meekneſs, temperance; and yet 
after all the advances we can make in 
virtue, the beſt proficients in grace may 
ſay with the diſciples of nature, wwe alſo 
are men , like paſſions with you. — Theſe 
words were ſpoken by Paul and Barnabas 
to the men of Lycaonia, to convince 
them they were not gods, and to reſtrain 
the people from offering ſacrifices to 
them ; a'very modeſt, true, and ingenuous 
con fe ſſion. 
And yet perhaps it may ſeem ſtrange, 
that an Apoſtle, renewed by the Holy 
Ghoſt, and endued with all the graces of 
the goſpel, ſhould make ſuch an open 
profeſſion of his paſſions, to the great diſ- 
paragement of. thofe other gifts. For as 
aſſion is a violent aſſault upon our rea- 
En, a turbulent motion in our hearts, if 
this muſt ſtill take place, in ſpite of all the 
aſſiſtances of the ſpirit, where is that 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, and temperance, 
which are the ornaments and eſſentials of 
a Chriſtian life ? But fo it is, that the beſt 
of men are ſubject to paſſions and infir- 
mities; this is a truth which all good men 
are not aſhamed to confeſs, and none but 
bad men will deny. 

Indeed, when we come to heaven, we 
ſhall ſhake off theſe diſtempers of our na- 
ture, and our ſouls will be purified and 
refined ; but whilſt we are in the body, 
they are too deeply rooted in our ſenſes, for 
either our religion or reaſon to extirpate, 
Moſes, the meekeſt of men, flew an Egyp- 
tian in his anger; David, the devouteſt 
of men, was in his devotion tranſported 
with anger; our Saviour, the moſt pa- 
tient of men, was once overwhelmed with 
ſorrow : and even the apoſtles tell the 
heathens, that they were men of like paſ- 
ſions with them; by which it appears that 
religion was deſigned only to improve and 
not extinguiſh nature. It was this very 

int that raiſed a controverſy between 
two famed ſects of antient philoſophers ; 
the one was for governing and keeping 
under the paſhons of man ; and their de- 
ſign was good: the other required that 
they ſhould be totally aboliſhed and ex- 
tirpated ; but this was impraQticable, 
They were not contented with the nature 
God had given them, but were for new 
making man after an image of their own. 
By this great miſtake they rendered their 
lives uncomfortable, and their doctrines 


f diſagreeable ; and by their Philoſophy 


proved, that nature may be managed, but 
cannot be forced. And yet were it poſ- 
ſible for a man to force his nature, and 
diveſt himſelf of paſſion, it is a queſtion 
whether this be deſirable; ſince our ſouls 
would be very flat and inſipid without 
them. Our reaſon would be too weak to 
ſupport our virtue, and man would at beſt 
be a heavy unactive creature, without 
our paſſions to encourage and excite us to 
good works, 

But to this a ſtoic may object, that our 
paſſions incline us to evil as well as good, 
which betray us into fin and danger, and 
therefore ought to be rootec out. Indeed, 
it muſt be owned, that all our fins proceed 
from ſome miſguided paſſion ; but God 
made us ſubject to thoſe paſſions for the 
exerciſe of our religion, that by a right 
management of ourſelves, between our 
vicious inclinations to chuſe the evil, and 
our religious endeavours to purſue the 
good, we might try our obedience, and 
recommend our virtue. Did we lie un- 
der a natural neceſſity of doing gocd, 
what honour would our good works bring 
to God ? And if we had no temptation to 
evil, what praiſe would the avoiding it 
bring to ourſelves? The difficulty . and 
danger of the enterprize is what makes 


it honourable; for without oppoſition, 


there can be no Conqueſt, But it may 
be ſaid that our paſſions make us more 
liable to evil than to good; and more 
likely to be conquered than to conquer. 
And yet this is no argument for our 
paſſions to be rooted out, fince we find 
it recorded in ſcripture, that the beſt men 
have been ſubje& to the greateſt failings, 
the ſenſe of which has made them the 
greater ſaints. No man was more exem- 
plary in his virtue than David, and none 
more notorious in his vice. No man more 
glorious in his undertakings than St. Peter, 
and none more ſhameful in his falls. And 
as the excellencies of theſe men have 
done more honour to God, and ſervice to 
the church, than their failings ; therefore 
we ought not to extirpate our paſſions, 
and ſo deſtroy the good and evil to- 
gether. | 8 
To this may be objected, that we 
deſerve to be puniſhed for the evil, but 
not to be rewarded for the good; and 
as our paſſions occaſion both, were they 
diſcarded it would be better for us. To 
which I anſwer, that God in the judgment 


which he paſſes on men, will no doubt. 


make 


e 


make allowance for their different conſti- 
tutions. He knows whereof we are made, 
and that every man's conſtitution inclines 
him ſtrongly to ſome one paſſion or other. 
And if we think that he expects the ſame 
from all perſons, this would be to make 
him act arbitrarily by us, and not accord- 
ing to our ability. For inſtance; the 
ſcripture does not tell us that God ex- 
pects the ſame temper of mind, the ſame 
evenneſs and ſteadineſs of temper, from 
a ſanguine man, as he does from the 


cold and phlegmatic; or that he requires 


the ſame fervent zeal, and ardour of de- 
votion, from the phlegmatic, as he does 
from the warm and ſanguine, Though 
both are obliged to ſtruggle with their in- 
firmities, yet nature will be nature ſtill, 
and fall we ſhall ſometimes. And we 
cannot but admire the excellency of the 
oſpel above all other religions, for being 
A exactly calculated to the nature and 
abilities of men, — nothing of us, 
as neceſſary to ſalvation, but what we are 
able to perform. It gives us the beſt en- 
couragment to be virtuous, and yet does 
not condemn us for every vice; it ſhews 
the true way to ſubdue our paſſions, and 
then offers us a pardon for thoſe we could 
not overcome. N 
Indeed, our Saviour's coming upo 
earth and dying ſor us, plainly intimates 
that there are vicious principles within us 
which cannot be ſudued; for had we not 
lain under a moral impoſſibility of avoid- 


ing ſin, we needed not ſo extraordinary a 


redemption. . And after the goſpel was 
preached on earth, how many frailties of 
the apoſtles do we find recorded ? frail. 
ties of men inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt ; 
frailties of thoſe very men who are pro- 
poſed to us as moſt eminent examples of 
piety and religion. How many frailties 
has St. Peter recorded of himſelf in St. 
Mark's goſpel? How many more do we 
read of him and his brethren in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles? How hot was the conteſt 
between him and St. Paul, who withſtood 
him to the face? How ſharp was the diſ- 
pute between St. Paul and Barnabas ? In 
my text we find them both promoting the 
honour -of God like friends, and modeſtly 
declaring they were ſubject to paſſions 
like other men ; which they ſcon after ve- 
ried, being ſo angry with each other, 
that they parted. And why do theſe 
things ſtand upon perpetual record in 
God's book, by the direction of the Holy 
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Spirit, but for our notice, and to inform 
us, that there is nothing perfect upon 
earth; that they who have the moſt grace, . 
will ſtill retain a taint of their nature; that 
though our virtue be ever fo ſtrongly 
eee, yet ſome paſſion or other will 
requently creep in. | 

From hence we may learn, not-to caſt 
off our truſt in God, nor yet be diſ- 
couraged from performing the duties of 
religion, though our paſſions ſhall ſome- 
times break in upon us; for this they did 
on the apoſtles themſelves. And if we 
could be but men of like virtues, we 
need not be uneaſy that we are of like 
paſſions with them. We are alſo to 
take care that we do not condemn other 
men for paſſions, though they are not 
the ſame to which we are ſubject. For 
we are men of like paſſions with them, 
if not the ſame; and ought to judge fa- 
vourably of their failings, as we hope 
God will of ours. 

Another inſtruction we may learn from 
theſe words, is, that it is not for the repu- 
tation of our religion, to diſſemble or 
deny thoſe paſſions we are poſſeſſed of, 
though we could thereby gain honour to 
ourſelves. The apoſtles Paul and Barna- 
bas, having wrought a miraculous cure 
upon an impotent man at Lyſtra, the 
people concluded they were gods, and 
were preparing ſacrifices for them. Had 
the apoſtles been ambitiouſly inclined, 
they had a fair opportunity to be deified. 
Bur they not only modeſtly and zea- 
louſly diſclaimed the title of god, but 
proclaimed their own failings; we 40% 
are men of like paſſions with yourſelves. 
Hence may thoſe who affect to be eſteem- 
ed godly men, without fin or paſſion, re- 
ceive very;proper inſtruction; they may 
here learn, that virtue and humility, mo- 
deſty and piety, mult always go together. 
Certainly there is no fin ſo odious as hy- 
pocriſy ; no paſſion ſo dangerous, as when 
concealed. And yet were the diſhonour; 
danger, and diſgrace of hypocriſy only 
to ourſelves, it would not be ſo cri- 
minal. But it reflects upon religion 
alſo, and makes it deſpicable in the 
hight of men, by which God is dif- 
honoured, N * 

We are too apt to be puffed up with 
pride; God has therefore inſtituted a 
holy religion, on purpoſ-: to humble us; 
to ſhew us the vilenels of our nature, to 
convince us of the malignity of our ſins, 

that 
/ 
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that we may give God the glory, and take 


ſhame unto ourſelves. 

Our paſſions are a demonſtration that 
we are men. For which reaſon God has 
inſeparably annexed them to our nature, 
and made them a neceſſary condition of 
our mortality; and there is no living in 
this world without them. A religion that 
does open violence to our nature can 
never gain credit in the world, or be 
thought to come from God, who gave us 
life and being. To bid a man throw off 
all his paſſions, never to be angry, or 
ſorry, or afraid, is a command that never 
came from God. Indeed, he has given 
us ſome reſtraining precepts, as not to 
be angry unto ſin ; not to be ſorrowful as 
men without hape; not to be afraid 
awhere no fear is. But abſolutely to re- 
nounce theſe paſſions is more than God 
commands, becauſe it is more than man 
can do; nay, more than our Saviour did, 
In truth, whoever pretends to be void of 
paſſion, muſt be either more or leſs than 
man. But for us, who are really ſubject 
to paſſions, to conceal them, that we may 
be thought like gods, is the only way to 
make us proud and arrogant, crafty and 
malicious, The ſum of all is this; 
God has paſſions into our nature 
for ſeveral uſeful ends; but as the beſt 
things in nature are. liable to be abuſed, 
fo are our paſſions. We muſt therefore 
endeavour to correct and keep them 
under; but to extirpate them is impoſ- 
ble, and to conceal them dangerous. 

Having thus feen that our pathons can- 
not be rooted out, and ought not to be 
diſguiſed, we are next to conſider, how 
they may be ſo managed as to be ſer- 
viceable to religion. And if we would 
have our paſſions uſeful to us, we muſt 
take care that they be well regulated, 
ſubdued, and governed ; or otherwiſe they 
will be of no ſervice to us. And the 
beſt way to do this, will be ſeriouſly to 
reflect on the paſſions we are guilty of, 
and conſider the many inconveniences 
which the exceſs of them expoſes us to. 
How uneaſy and vexatious they are to 
ourſelves, how reproachful and hateful to 
others! how they debar us from the uſe 
of our © iſon, filence all the precepts of 
religion, run us headlong upon all kind of 
dangers, and fo furiouſly aſſault us, as 
ſcarce to leave us the command of our 
ſenſes ! Surely this is enough to make us 


afraid and aſhamed of being blindly or 
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madly led by them. And yet they are 
22 raiſed about trifles, or mere 

ubbles ; it is theſe we purſue with ſo 
much eagerneſs and affection. And is it 
not ſurpriſing, to ſee a man reſtleſs and 
fretful, impatient and clamorous, for ſuch 
trifling things; to be almoſt as zealouſſy 
ſolicitous and as really concerned for 
them, as if his life was at ſtake? Nay, 
were they of much greater value, it can. 
not excuſe us, for ſo vehement a purſuit, 
ſo hot a contention, Though it be the 
honour of God, and the intereſt of re. 
ligion, that we are contending for, yet even 
here, by an imprudent management of 
our paſhons, we may prejudice a good 
cauſe, For certainly, without moderation, 
me neither do honour to God, nor ſervice 
to ren. A zeal for truth muſt be 
expreſſed by ſuch paſſion as is conſiſtent 
with meekneſs,' ,gentleneſs, and peace. 
In a word, whatever the occaſion be, we 
muſt never ſuffer the paſſion to overpower 


our reaſon, but our buſineſs is, ſo to temper 


and manage it, as to keep it under. And 
when our paſſions are thus ſubdued, 
they are fit to be employed in the ſer. 
vice of God, and may be uſeful to us 
in the exerciſes of religion : which brings 
me to conſider how our paſlions ſhould be 
employed. G 

The paſſions of men are a ſort of 
evil ſpirit within us, that is too eaſily 
raiſed, and may do much hurt, if we 
do- not find them ſome proper objects 
to work upon; and theſe are no where 


to be had but in religion. Here our 
paſſions may be of excellent uſe; ei- 


ther to promote our virtue, or increaſe 
our devotion. Certam it is, that when 
our paſſions are well regulated and re- 
formed, they are great aſſiſtances and en- 
couragements to virtue. Our reaſon is a 
cold heavy principle, that ſlowly moves 
us to our work; but paflion puts an eager- 
neſs into our deſires, warmth into our pro- 
ſecutions, and makes buſineſs go cheer- 
fully and vigorouſy on. Whenever 
therefore we find ou: ſelves paſſionately 
engaged in the purſuit of our temporal 
affairs, in the advancing of our wealth, 
or promoting our pleaſure; let us con- 
ſider how much greater work we have to 
do, and turn our heat and zeal that way, 
and then we ſhall have cauſe to thank 
God for giving us theſe paſſions to aſ- 
ſilt us. ES 
Our reaſon has little to do in forming 

n Our 
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our minds, and bringing us to a virtuous 
religious life; but it is our paſſions and 
affections muſt do this; for till they be- 
gin to move, our reaſon is like a chariot 
without wheels, that can never perform 
the journey. Our reaſon has not much 
to learn, and is eaſily taught; only our 
paſſions are obſtinate, our affections per- 
verſe, and our wills crooked, ſo that we 
find it harder to be perſuaded than in- 
formed. But when once we have got 
our paſſions at command, all obſtacles 
are removed, the difficulty of our work 
is over, and then there is no virtue that 
we may not with eaſe attain. 

As our virtue, ſo our devotion is much 
indebted to our paſſions ; for a true reli- 
gious zeal towards God, is only the kind 
workings of a pious and warm affection, 
There are in religion ſuch ſubſtantial mo- 
tives- to piety, as are enough to make 
every man devout. As a paſhonate man's 
zeal is the ſooneſt kindled, ſo the ſame 
warmth of conſtitution that inclines him 
to be intemperate, may, if well managed, 
excite him to be devout ; and therefore 
we have no reaſon to be aſhamed or afraid 
of thoſe paſſions which God has implanted 
in our nature; ſince we find by pleaſing 
experience, that they may become the 
moſt excellent means of grace. They 
may, if we righily manage them, prove 
encouragements to our virtue, and helps 
to our devotion; they may tend to pro- 
mote our meekneſs, gentleneſs, goodneſs, 
and all the fruits of the ſpirit, What has 
been ſaid of our paſſions in general, I will 
now illuſtrate by a few particulars. And, 
firſt, R 
With reſpe& to anger, This paſſion 
bears an ill name, and is frequently a 
troubleſome companion, by engaging us 
1a quarrels and diſputes, ſo that one would 
think we might be better without it. 
And yet even this paſſion may be made of 
excellent uſe to us, not o by ſecuring 


our perſons from ſuch indignities as may 


be unreaſonably offered us; but as a 
guard and centinel to qur virtue, It may 
caution us not to be ſurpriſed by vice, nor 
tempted to approve of thoſe things which 
are pernicious to us. Nay ſometimes our 
anger turns upon ourſelves, and grows 
warm againſt our boſom ſin; ſo that by 
the help of this paſſion, we may caſt an 
evil ſpirit, when our reaſon alone could 
not effect it. What has been ſaid of 
anger, may in part be applied to hatred, 
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diſdain, and pride; paſſions which occa- 
fion much evil, and yet by prudent ma- 
nagement may be turned to a religious 
uſe, and do as much ſervice. But envy, 
malice, and detraction can be of no good 
uſe; they being pure vice, without any 
mixture of virtue. f 
Another troubleſome companion to man 
is fear; a treacherous paſſion appointed 
to give us fair warning of dangers, and 
yet it often needleſsly diſturbs us by falſe 
alarms, and repreſenting dangers nearer 
and greater than they really are, It 
awakens our jealouſy, increaſes our ap- 
prehenſions, and anticipates our pain, ſo 
that one might almoſt think it might be 


well ſpared. And yet would we but ſet 


this paſſion right, and apply it to its pro- 
per object, there is not a more noble, a 
more uſeful principle in our nature. A 
heathen poet ſaid it was the foundation of 
all religion. The divine Pſalmiſt ſays, 
it is the beginning of wiſdom, And thoſe 
men whole conſtitution inclines them to 
be fearful, have a great advantage on this 
account : for if we are afraid of a little 
tranſient pain, a touch of the lancet, or 


prick of the ſword, how much more ten- 


derly ought we to be affected with the 
apprehenſions of eternal death, and endleſs 
torments ? If we are afraid of diſobliging 
a man, becauſe he may hurt us; how 
much more ſhall we ſtand in awe of 
God, who is ever preſent with us, and 
by the word of his mouth can ſpeak us 
dead? If we are ſo apt to be terrified 
with every little accident, from the 
wind, the earthquake, and the fire; 
how can we but be aſtoniſhed at the 


thoughts of that day, when the earth 


itſelf ſhall fall from under us, and the 
heavens fhall melt with fervent heat ? 


If we are ſubje& to be fearful, let us 


be afraid of theſe things, and then our 
fear will prove our bel preſervative. 
If we ſet the paſſions in the right way, 
they may be made at all times uſeful and 
ſerviceable to us. 

Laſtly, I ſhall mention but one paſſion 
more, and that is pity ; a paſſion that 
ſeems to be implanted in us for the ſake 
of that moſt excellent Chriſtian duty, cha- 
rity : a paſſion that makes us partake of 


the griefs, fears, and pains of other men, 


and 1s therefore properly called compaſ- 


ſion. It was the paſſion of pity which 


occaſion d the apoſlles declaration in the 


text; it being the cure of a poor. impo- 


tent 


f 
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tent man, that made them paſs for gods ; 
and which forced them to declare they 
were ſubje& to paſſions like other men. 
It muſt be allowed, that this was the moſt 
natural error that idolaters could be ſub- 
ject to; for there is nothing ſo apt to gain 


us true veneration and eſteem, as the re- 


eving the wants of others, and making 
their misfortunes our own. In nothing 
Mall we appear ſo much like God, as by 
having a provident care, a tender concern 
for the good of his creatures. This is fo 
Kind, ſo humane, ſo generous a paſſion, 
and fo religious a duty, that it is difficult 
to ſay, whether it be moſt nearly allied to 
nature or to grace. It is in truth the top 
and perfection of both. It is that love 
which leads to all the graces of the goſpel, 
and brings us to joy, peace, gentleneſs, 
goodneſs, and whatever is valuable and 
praiſe-worthy. 
Love is the tendereſt affection of the 
human ſoul, the firſt- fruits of the ſpirit; 
therefore let us ſhew our love in the moſt 
natural, the moſt religious way ; and that 
is by our pity. There are many poor, 
many indigent perſons among us, that 
Aand in need of our relief; and though 
- we cannot aſſiſt them in that miraculous 
manner the apoſtles did, yet filver and 
gold we have, and ſhould alſo have pity 
and compaſſion, and let us give of what 
we have. Thoſe who pleaſe and magnify 
themſelves for their good temper, and 
think to paſs for gods, by being void of 
aſſion, will act according to their opinion; 
. God grant that we may ſhew ourſelves 
to be men, by employing our paſſions 
agreeably to reaſon, as the apoſtles did, 
and then they will tend to the honour of 
God, and the benefit of mankind. I 
will now propoſe ſome means, fit and 
proper to be uſed by us, to have our 
paſſions under rule and government. 
There is a great difference between 
thoſe who have been long ſubject to the 
power of unruly luſts and paſſions, and 
ſuch as have rather evil inclinations than 
finful habits to overcome; becauſe it is 
more difficult to reform the former than 
the latter; the thought of which ſhould 
prevail on al! young perſons, to curb and 
reſtrain their affections betimes. And that 
our paſſions and luſts may not get the do- 
minion over it, we muſt be careful to op- 
oſe and check them at firlt, before they 
1 inordinate. We muſt be ſo vigi- 
lant as ümely to rebuke and ſtifle all ma- 
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licious, revengeful, proud, unclean, covet- 
ous, or repining thoughts, at their firſt 
ſtarting up in our minds; for we muſt not 
play with and encourage any corrupt and 
impure imaginations, or wicked thoughts. 
When we cheriſh in our hearts covetous, 
luſtful, or envious inclinations, we put 
our paſſions into a ferment, and fo by de- 
grees they riſe to that height as to get 
the maſtery of us, and then we are hur. 
ried into all kinds of fin and miſery. So 
dangerous are ſuch beginnings as theſe, 
that the devil, when he diſcovers them in 
us, takes advantage thereof, and brings 
us at laſt to commit the greateſt wicked. 
neſs, and the vileſt crimes, without fear 
or ſhame. | 

We muſt therefore carefully reſiſt the 
firſt motions and inclinations to fin, leſt 
they break out into inordinate unruly paſ- 
ſions; for it will be much eaſier to do this 
at firſt than when they have gained 
power over us. This advice is very pro- 

r for thoſe whoſe paſſions are grown 
1 and have long held them in 
captivity. Let ſuch ſtrive to avoid the 
temptations to his luſts, whatever it be, 
and oppoſe and weaken the firſt attacks, 
thereby to prevent the ill effects that 
might otherwiſe enſue. A little advantage 
is not inconſiderable and to be deſpiſed. 
A perſon who hath been long contracting 
an evil habit muſt be content ro mend by 
degrees; and by gradually gaining 
ground, he will at laſt obtain a com- 
plete conqueſt over himſelf. Men ef fu- 
rious and choleric tempers, by conſtant 
reſolution, by ſuddenly rebuking them- 
ſelves after they have been ſurpriſed, and 
contmuing in this good way, have at 
length attained a ſpirit of meekneſs and 
patience. And if once we gain a recti- 
tude of temper, the government of our 
paſſions will not be difficult. In order to 
this we muſt be renewed in the ſpirit of 
our mind. A meexk. ſpirited man is not 
apt to break out into fury, nor a patient 
ſpirit to fall into deſpair, nor a philoſopher 
of an even temper to be extravagantly 
raiſed or depreſſed at proſperity or adver- 
ſity. The chief difficulty lies in reform- 
ing the diſpoſition of our ſouls, and re- 
newing the inner man. It is not ſo hard 
for a bad man to abſtain from one ſingle 
act of fin, or to do a thing that is good, 
as to be converted from an evil temper, 
which leads him to vice, and renders him 


-averſe to virtue. Thus it is eaſier for a 


miſer 


miſer to give an alms upon occaſion, than 
to be cured of that covetouſneſs which is 
ever a root of injuſtice and uncharitable- 
neſs. It is eaſier for a choleric perſon to 
curb and ſuppreſs his paſſion and wrath 
now and then, than totally to ſubdue that 
haſtineſs of ſpirit, which upon any provo- 
cation prompts him to anger. It is eaſier 
for a licentious voluptuary to deny himſelf 
ſometimes a vicious pleaſure, than quite to 
throw off the power of temptation. But 
however difficult this may be, it muſt be 
done. We muſt clean ourſelves from 
all filthineſs of ſpirit, and be transformed 
by the renewing of our minds. 

We muſt not forget to make our 
prayers to God, that he who giveth 
wiſdom liberally and upbraideth not, 
would teach us the wiſdom of governing 
our paſſions, and by the aid of his Holy 
Spirit, give us the victory over them; that 
he would create in us a clean heart, and 
renew a right ſpirit within us, and ſanctify 
us throughout, When an unruly paflion 
is ſubdued, and a bad temper corrected, 
we have as it were obtained a new nature, 
and this is to be born anew, or of God. 
For theſe great bleſſings we muſt depend 
upon God by daily and fervent prayer. 
And all our vigilance and pains with our- 
ſelves, and our earneſt intreaties at the 
throne of grace, we muſt particularly ap- 
ply againſt that fin which does ſo caſily 

eſet us, againſt that paſſion we have the 
leaſt under command ; for that which ex- 
poſeth us to the firſt miſchief, requires 
the greateſt care and ſtrength to ſub. ne 
it, We muſt labour to ſet nature right 
where moſt crooked : this will give us 
rule over all our paſſions, becauſe the 
government of the reſt will more eafily 
follow. And if we once keep our 
ground, we ſhall maintain the inward 
quiet and ſecurity of our minds, and 
being freed from the bondage of fin, 
we ſhall enjoy the happy liberty of the 
children of God. 
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SERMON LXV, 
By BisHop Gisson. 


Of Temperance in Eating and 
Drinking. 


1 Cox. ix. 25. 


Every men that ſtriveth for the maſtery, is empe- 
rate in all things; now they do it to obtain a cor · 
ruptible crown, but we an incorruptible, 


T* apoſtle here alludes to thoſe 
games and races that were celebrated 
among the Corinthians, in which the vic- 
tors were rewarded with crowns and gar- 
lands; and ſuch were their defires after 
theſe victories and rewards, that they who 
ſtrove for the prize, regulated their diet 
and exerciſe, in order to improve their 
ſtrength and activity; cheerfully ſubmit- 
ting to the ſtricteſt abſtinence, and deny- 
ing themſelves their moſt beloved plea- 
ſures. They were temperate in all things, 
or, as the original better expreſſes it, the 
were reſolutely temperate and regular, ſo 
that nothing could break their conſtancy 
and reſolution ; and if they could do all 
this to obtain a corruptible crown, much 
much more ſhould we Chriſtians willingly 
and cheerfully ſubmit to ſuch regulations 
and ſelf-denials as the goſpel requires 
and not be tempted to any exceſs, when 
we have in our eye an incorruptible and 
immortal crown of glory, Though theſe 
words may be ſo taken, as to fignily an 
univerſal goverament over our inordinate 
appetites and deſires; yet in this place, 
the apoſtle more immediately alludes to 
the diſcipline obſerved at the games and 
races, with reſpect to a ſtrict regulation in 
meats and drinks. But by ſnewing what 
are the proper rules and meaſure of a re- 
gular uſe of theſe, the great ſinfulneſs of 
any irregular abuſe of them will more 
evidently appear both in itſelf, in its con- 
ſequence, and effects. However, it ſhould 
be obſerved, that the conſtitutions, ages, 
and other circumſtances of men being ſa 
very different, there can be no one_hxed 
rule or meaſure in this point; becauſe the 
ſame proportion, which to one perſon may 
not be a ſufficient nouriſhment, may to 
another be excels ; ſo that what is neceſ- 
ſary or convenient, within the bounds of 
moderation, muſt in great meaſure be left 
| "20 


* 


4 


to the judgment of every Chriſtian, upon 

an honeſt and conſcientious regard to the 
true ends of eating and drinking; namely, 
the preſerving of life, the refreſhing the 
ſpirits, the preparing ourſelves for the 
buſineſs of that ſtation wherein God's 
Providence hath placed us. 

As God hath planted in every man a 
natural deſire of life, ſo the firſt and moſt 
immediate end of eating and drinking is 
for the preſervation of it. But then we 
are always to remember, that it is life we 
are to provide for, and not luxury; that 
the uſing God's creatures more liberally 
than nature requires or can bear, is not 
the way to preſerve, but to ſhorten and 
deſtroy life; and that it is very ſinful, un- 
grateful, and unreaſonable, for us to ſuffer 
an inordinate appetite to turn thoſe bleſ- 
ſings to the deſtruction of life, which God 

raciouſly gives us for the preſervation of 
it. Not that we are to hve by weight 
and meaſure, or were preſently guilty of 
. fin, if we exceed what will barely ſupport 
life, for this is impoſſible ; and beſides, 
the fear of tranſgreſſing would fill the 
mind with perpetual ſcruples, and de- 
prove us of the enjoyment of God's gifts: 

ut the guard and caution which God re- 
quires of us, is, to keep from what will 
weaken and deftroy life; and there is ſo 

reat a difference between what will 

arely ſupport, or overcharge nature, that 
we may, by obſerving a due propor- 
tion, very innocently enjoy the bleſſings 
of heaven. 

Another end of eating and drinking, is 
to repair and refreſh the ſpirits, when 
waſted by thought and buſineſs. It has 
pleaſed God to clothe our ſouls with bo- 
dies of a weak, heavy, and unactive con- 
ſtitution, which cannot endure long appli- 
cation of any kind, without growing faint, 
weary, and uneaſy ; and therefore he has 
provided meats and drinks in the nature 
of remedies, to revive and refreſh the 
drooping ſpirits, and give new life and vi- 
gour to the whole. But then we mult 
uſe them ſo as God intended; not to ne- 
glect or lay aſide our natural ſtrength and 
vigour, but only to aſſiſt nature when faint 
and drooping. We muſt not apply theſe 
remedies but when nature requires them, 
either when we are hungry and thirſty, 
or tired with thought and labour; nor 
muſt we apply:them in larger proportions, 
than what will fairly anſwer the needs and 
neceſſities of nature. But if men, out of 
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luxury, or a deſire to pleaſe the appetite, to 
pamper the body, or to comply with cuſtom, 
and a habit of indulgence, will be conti- 


nually refreſhing nature, when ſhe has no 
need, or overcharge her when ſhe has ; 


this is a direct abuſe of God's bleſſings, 


clogs the ſpirits, inſtead of refreſhing 
them, and by uſing nature to ſuch need. 
leſs aids, makes her loſe her own ſtrength, 
by craving a perpetual ſupply of artificial 
ſpirits ; till by degrees men have no power 
to reſiſt the 1importunity of ſuch appetites, 
nor any life, any vigour left, but what they 
derive from thoſe falſe flames which will 
quickly expire, and end in a fatal ſtupi- 
dity. This is the moſt wretched ſtate 
into which man can fink ; and changes 
the human into a brutal nature. For 
what is there that more diſtinguiſhes men 
from brutes than the government of the 
appetite? and when that is loſt, they are 
only beaſts in the ſhape of men; and yet 
ſo bewitching are the pleaſures of ſtate, 
and ſo eaſily are men's appetites cor- 
rupted, that with a little A e they 
will inſenſihly fink into this miſerable con- 
dition; and which nothing can prevent, 
but a ſerious regard to the real neceſſities 


of nature, uninfected by habit, together 


with ſtedfaſt reſolutions to apply theſe 
refreſhments only when they are proper 
and needful; and in ſuch proportions as 
may make them a real refreſhment, and 
not a burden by exceſs. 

Another end of eating and drinking 1s, 
to fit and prepare us for the buſineſs of 
that ſtation in which God's providence hath 
placed us. For every man, high or low, 
rich or poor, hath ſome certain work or 
buſineſs to do in the world ; and by the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, he affords 
us thoſe bleſſings, to enable us to perform 
thefe with comfort and ſucceſs; and 
therefore we ought to ufe and apply them 
in ſuch a manner, as may make them molt 
ſubſervient to our daily buſineſs, calling, 
and profeflion. And this we do when we 
make the ſeaſons of eating and drinking 
what they ought to be, only ſhort re- 
treats from buſineſs, and not the buſineſs 
of life; when we take care in due time ta 
return to the duties of our calling, and 
bring with us wu gens. and abiliues, 
ſuflicient to purſue it: and when we un- 
bend our minds, which is ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary, to let it be ſeldom, and without any 
mixture of exceſs. - An enjoyment of the 
blelings of life within theſe rules, is truly 

| a re- 
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a repairing of our ſtrength and ſpirits, and 
a a.) — in — daily buſineſs; 

and being fo, is a ſober and temperate 

uſe of our meats and drinks, and anſwers 

the end for which God gave them. But 
when theſe refreſhments are long and 
frequent, and conſume much time that 
might be otherwiſe uſefully and benefi- 
cially employed; when men have no other 
aim in invigorating the ſpirits, by the li- 
beral enjoyments of 's bleſlings, but 
to ſpend them in mirth and jollity; 
when ſo far from deſigning them as pre- 
paratives to buſineſs, they cannot bear to 
think of returning to buſineſs, or when 
their exceſſes have left them neither ſenſe 
nor reaſon to attend it; then is ſuch a 
conduct an irregular and ſinful abuſe of 
God's creatures. 

And this intolerable waſte of time is 
greatly aggravated by the expence of 
treaſure thereby occaſioned, which in the 
richer ſort is a defrauding of their in- 
digent neighbours, who are to partake of 
their ſuperfluous wealth; and im the 
poorer ſort, is the robbing of their own 
needy families, which ought to be their 
daily and immediate care. And both 


rich and poor will find theſe no ſmall ag- 


ravations of the guilt of gluttony and 
* when they come to render 
an account at the laſt day. Nor will it 
be any excuſe to ſay, they were unavoid- 
ably led to theſe exceſſes, by their con- 
cerns in the world; ſince were it not alſo 
their inclination, the buſineſs and the ex- 
ceſs may be eaſily ſeparated, where there 
is a ſober virtuous mind. But inſtead of 
making this a pretence for their intempe- 
rance, they ſhould be very watchful 
againſt ſuch temptations, and earneſtly. 
pray for God's grace, to be delivered 
therefrom. And if we duly attend to 
what has been obſerved, we ſhall be able 
to judge, not only what are the proper 
bounds of ſobriety and temperance, and 
when we exceed them ; but alſo how great 
and heinous the guilt of that excels 1s, 
and how baſely we abuſe the bleſlings of 
God; in our forgetting their proper ends, 
by perverting them to purpoſes directly 
contrary thereto; in turning that to the 
deſtruction of life which God gave for 
the preſervation of it; in our making 
that the means of ſtupifying the ſpirits, 
by which he defigned to raiſe and refreſh 
them ; in 8 ourſelves into the 
ſtate of brutes by thoſe helps, which he 


* 


beſtowed for the more vi diſcharge 
of the duties — — and 
in making that the occaſion of indiſpoſin 
us for the buſineſs of life, which 
graciouſly gives to {i us under it. 
Such is the ſinfulneſs of an inordinate uſe 
of meats and drinks in itſelf, as it perverts 
the true ends of the bleflings of Gad, 
and is a ſhameful abuſe of human na- 
ture. I ſhall now proceed to conſider. 
the ſad effects and bad conſequences of 
this fin, 

Every fin is in ſome reſpect contrary to 


us. Some ſins are hurtful to our bodies, 


others to our ſouls. Some waſte our for- 
tunes, others ruin our reputation. Some 
are very bad in their own nature, and 
others are attended with fatal conſe- 
quences. But the fin of drunkenneſs is 
equally hurtful to ſoul and body; it is as 
bad in itſelf, as in its conſequences; and 
has an ill influence on human ſociety in 

eneral, -and on thoſe who are guilty of 
it in-particular. Was I to deſcribe all the 
ill characters of this vice, the deſcription 
would be fo frightful and ſurpriſing, that 
one would really wonder how it is poſſible 
that human nature ſhould fink into ſo baſe 
and infamous, ſo hurtful and deſperate 
a vice; for nothing ſa much wears the 
body, waſtes the life and ſtrength of man, 
as drunkenneſs. It fires the blood, 
weakens the ſtomach, and often puts a 
ſpeedy end to life, by fevers, ſad diſeaſes, 
or other fatal accidents, to which a man 
is then expoſed ; and where a conſtitution 
is ſo ſtrong as to eſcape this, yet the cer- 
tain ſlow walte that theſe diſorders bring, 
ſeldom ſuffer ſuch men to live out half 
their days. Gouts and other infirmities 
are ſevere reckonings, that they muſt pay 
for thoſe unruly liberties they have al- 
lowed themſelves. And hence ariſe many 
quarrels among men, whoſe paſſions being 
inflamed, while their reaſon is ex- 
tinguiſhed, do often end fatally. This 
vice is the great corrupter of young per- 
ſons who are drawn in and enſnared by 
the mirth and gaiety that accompany it, 
and from hence proceed many irregulari- 
ties. 'The wiſe man elegantly deſcribes 
this: Who hath ao auh hath ſorrow ? 
wvho hath contentions *® aubs hath bab- 
bling & who hath wounds without cauſe ? 
who hath redneſi of eyes ? they that tar- 
ry long at the wine, But at we laſt it 
bitech like a ſerpent, it ſlingeth like an 
adder. Thine yes ſhall bebold ftrange 
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evometr, and thine heart ſhall utter per- 
verſe things. Both ſwearing and lewd- 
neſs are the ordinary effects of it. Yea, 
thou ſhalt be as he that lieth down in 
the midft of the fea, or as he that lieth 
| won the top of the naſt : — a drunken 
man being expoſed to ſo many dan- 
gers, which he can neither foreſee, nor 
prevent. | 

There is nothing that more waſtes a 
man's time and fortune than drunkenneſs. 
It makes him forget God, himſelf, and his 
neighbour. 'The time he ſhould employ 
for improving his mind, looking after his 
affairs, or doing good to others, is thrown 
away in thoſe brutal exceſſes ; ſo that, as 
the wiſe man ſays, The drunkard and the 
glutton ſhall come to poverty; and droauſi- 
ze/5 (or lazineſs) ſhall clothe a man with 
rags, That hard drinking infenfibly 
brings on ſloth and great careleſſneſs, by 
which men firſt neglect, and then ruin 
their affairs, 1s too notorious to require 
any proof. It alſo makes men romith in 
the concerns of their families, and want- 
ing in all the reſpects due to their rela- 
tions, friends, or neighbours. But the 
worſt part of this vice appears in this, that 
our reaſon, and all the powers of our ſouls, 
fall under ſuch diſorders and unruly vio- 
lences, that a man, while he is under the 
power of wine or ſtrong liquor, is tranſ- 
formed into a beaſt or madman. Our 
reaſon is the image of God, the glory of 
our nature, and the guide of our life : and 
God has plentifully ſupplied us with meat 
and drink, that by theſe our bodies may 
be rendered capable to ſerve our minds. 
But when men abuſe theſe by exceſs, they 
not only waſte and miſapply the good crea- 
tures of God, but do allo contradict the 
ends of nature, deprive themſelves of the 
free uſe of their reaſon, and which uſually 
produces in ſome a ſpirit of rage, paſſion, 
and cruelty; in others, ſullenneſs, obſti- 
nacy, and ill nature; and in moſt, great folly 
and indecency in words and actions. 
Hence often proceed riots and exceſſes, 
ſwearing and railing, fighting and mur- 
der. And all theſe are ſo many aggra- 
vations of the ſin of immoderate drinking; 
and are ſuch as men know by their own 
repeated experience to be the uſual effects 
of it. And thus, whereas the chief ſtudy 
of every wiſe and good man ought to be, 
to perfect his reaſon, and raiſe his na- 


ture to the higheſt pitch; a drunkard 
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labours to debaſe and depreſs it all he 
poſſibly can. 

Some men of ſtronger heads will per. 
haps think themſelves unconcerned in 
all this, becauſe being uſed to hard 
drinking, it has no viſible effect on them. 
But let ſuch ſeriouſly conſider theſe words: 
Moe unto them that riſe up early in the 
morning, that they may follow ſtrong 
drink, that continue until night, till auine 
inflames them — And woe unto them that 
are mighty to drink wine, and men of 
ſtrength to mingle flrong drink Such 
men are generally the plagues of the 
places where they live, being the inſtru- 
ments of corrupting all about them, 
tempting them to waſte their ſtrength, 
to ruin their families and conſtitutions, 
Thus it appears that drunkenneſs car. 
ries with it a complication of evils, 
equally deſtructive to ſoul and body, 
But there is another ſpecies of intem- 
perance, that ſeems not ſo criminal, be- 
cauſe not attended with ſo many fatal 
ſymptoms; I mean thoſe who are not 
quite intoxicated, and therefore think 
themſelves free of the heavy charge 


*that falls upon it; and yet habituate 


themſelves to drinking of wine or ſtrong 
liquor when their bodies no way require 
it. Some think it a decent and hoſpi- 
table way of entertaining friends to be 
frequently putting the glaſs about, with- 
out which they imagine converſation 
grows heavy, and that the maſter of 
the houſe is too frugal of his liquor. 
But beſides the waſte of time and of 
God's good creatures by means of ſuch 
tipling, an exceſſive heat is raiſed 
in the blood, which inſenſibly impairs 
nature, and brings on ſuch a habit, that 
they cannot refrain from drinking, and 
this in time corrupts their health, and en- 
feebles their minds, 


To all theſe arguments againſt this 


vice, ariſing from the nature of our ſouls 
and bodies, there is another very ſtrong 
one which the Chriſtian religion affords. 
When St. Paul reckons up the works of 
darkneſs, in which the Romans had lived 
while heathens, which Chriſtians were 
obliged to avoid, he begins with this ; 
Let us walk honeſtly as in the day; not 
in rioting and drunkenneſs; not in ſtriſè 
and envy. And the ſame apoſtle, com- 


paring the goſpel to light, and heathen - 


iſm to darkneſs, obſerves, That they 


tat 


that be drunken are drunken in the night ; 
but let us who are of the day be ſober. 
And our Saviour bids us,—take heed to 
yourſelves, leſt at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunken- 
neſs, and the cares of this life; and fo 
that day come upon us unawares. St, Paul 
alſo reckons drunkenneſs among the 
works of the fleſh, and ſays, ht tho/e 
ewho do ſuch things ſhall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. Beſides what appears 
from theſe paſſages of ſcripture, there 1s 
a more general conſideration, which ſhews 
how contrary this fin is to the ſpirit and 
deſign of the goſpel ; which directs us 70 
mortify our bodies with its luſts and af- 


fections; to ſubdue our appetites, to crucify 


the old man, and to bring our bodies into 


ſubjection to our minds. The main deſign 


of the New Teſtament is, to make us con- 
fider ourſelves as pilgrims on earth, daily 
to remember that we muſt ſoon leave this 
world, and therefore ought to prepare for 
another. We are called upon to live after, 
and to walk according to the ſpirit; not 
to indulge our irregular appetites and de- 
ſires; but as far as our ſtate of health and 
life will permit, to deny all unneceſſary 
gratifications. Theſe are the rules, and 
this is the ſpirit of the goſpel; ſo that, 
if we duly conſider things, we have ar- 
— ſufficient to deter us from this 
n. 
But what then muſt we think or ſay of 


our age, in which this corruption ſo uni- 


verſally prevails over all ranks and de- 
grees of perſons, ſo that ſcarce any are to 
be found who have eſcaped it? Some of a 
more brutal kind, are overcome with the 
mere love of the liquor, though it be ſo 
ſnameful an exceſs, that no one will own it. 
Others know not how to diſpoſe of their 
time, being bred to nothing, and hardly 
capable of any thing. And becauſe of 
mere idleneſs, to get time off their hands, 
they run into theſe extravagancies, in 
which days and nights are ſpent. And 
7 no man can have been ſo neglected in 

is education, but that he may find ſome- 
what to do if he will, He may and ought 
to look into his own affairs, and apply 


himſelf to ſome ſort of induſtry, He 


may find out ſome good company to con- 
verſe with, and: ſome occaſions to do acts 
of kindneſs and charity to others; ſo 
that a man may, if he will, employ 
his time to many good purpoſes. 
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A pleaſant converſation is no doubt very 
agreeable, and to have it moderately enli- 
vened and refreſhed, with ſome generous 
liquor, can be no crime; but cannot men 
have mirth and be merry without being 
drunk or mad? Is there no meaſure to 
ſuch folly? It may therefore well be ſaid, 
that the end of ſuch mirth is madneſs. 


For to play with our health and life, our 


fortune and reputation, above all with our 
ſouls and eternity, is a madneſs beyond 
expreſſion ; and yet theſe are the men 
who often pretend to wit and ſenſe, 
Some indeed are carried againft their own 
inclination, merely by ill example and 
cuſtom ; till at laſt habit and practice 
make it familiar to them. But it is a 


ſtrange degree of perverſeneſs, that men 


will become a fort of martyrs for their 


-vices. They would think it extremel 


hard, were they obliged to endure ſo 
much in the practice of religion and virtue 
as they ſuffer by the ſin of intemperance. 
But diſſolute habits do not change the na- 
ture of things: for though they may 


grow leſs ſhameful and reproachful, by 


being common, yet they are not the leſs 
evil. And that man muſt have a very 
weak mind, who is aſhamed of being wiſe 
and ſober, becauſe others are irregular 
and extravagant. Some there are, who 
think they cannot be hoſpitable and free- 
hearted without ſending their friends and 
ſervants home intoxicated. But this is a 
very unſuitable return of a civil viſit; to 
endeavour to deſtroy the health of him 
who in kindneſs comes to ſee him, and 
perhaps to endanger his life in goin 
home. The imputation of covetouſneſs, 
which ſome are afraid of, may eaſily be 
removed by acts of charity to the poor, 
or generoſity to the afflicted and unfortu- 
nate. 'Theſe are noble inſtances of true 
goodneſs and largeneſs of ſoul, by 
which others are both benefited and re- 
lieved. Thus it appears, how weak all 
thoſe excuſes are, which theſe mad fort of 
people make uſe of to palliate ſuch an 
enormous practice. 

And among the miſeries of this un- 
happy ſtate, it is none of the leaſt, that 
where an inordinate appetite reigns, rea- 
ſon and conſideration are ſhut out ; and 
when men are deduced to ſuch a thought- 
leſs condition, they generally go on with- 
out any ſenſe, either of their ſin or (an- 
ger; and without any view beyond their 

Cc | preſent 
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preſent enjoyment. And nothing can 
awaken them out of this ſtupid ſtate, but 
a great reſolution, and ſerious reflection 
on the brutal condition in which theſe 
indulgences have brought them; on the 
ſhameful abuſes of God's bleſſings, and 
their own rational faculties, in which it 
has betrayed them ; and to what dread- 


ful miſeries it will bring them at laſt. . 


Theſe reflections imprinted on their 
hearts, may by God's blefling produce 
a happy change, and deliver them from 
their miſery and danger. For though 
cuſtom is very powerful, eſpecially in the 
preſent caſe, yet it has not force enough 
to make that neceſſary to nature which 
is deſtructive of it, as all exceſs muſt 
be. But ſo far from this indulgence 
being neceſſary to life, that — a 
long courſe of intemperance has endan- 
gered it, the leaving that courſe is al- 
ways the firſt preſcription, without which 
all other remedies are uſeleſs and inef- 
fectual. So that what they call neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve life, tends only to ſa- 
tisfy a craving and inordinate appetite; 
the gratifying of which is the direct 
ard immediate means of deſtroying 
life. And it 1s therefore no wonder, 
that an indulgence which has been long 
continued ſhould be uneaſy under the 
firſt check or reſtraint. But if there 
be a ſteady reſolution to reſtrain the 
current of deſire, the appetite will, by 
1 grow more patient and quiet, 
and ſuch perſons will find more pleaſure 
in governing than they ever did by in- 
dulging it. 
Let then thoſe who have indulged 
themſelves in a habit of intemperance, 
ſtand ſtill and conſider, that they are in 
the worſt ſtate of ſlavery; a ſlavery 
of reaſon to appetite, of the human to 
the brutal part. Let them reſolve to 
aſſert the freedom and dignity of their 
nature, and if they have lived like 
beaſts, to die like men. 
flect how they have abuſed the bleſſings 
of God to luxury and exceſs : with 
how much goodneſs he has borne their 
provocations, and waited for their 
amendment. And let a ſenſe of his 
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Let them re- 


mercy and their own vileneſs produce 
in them that godly ſhame and ſorrow, 
which worketh repentance to ſalvation, 
But if neither the force of reaſon nor 
religion will prevail, let the terrors of 
the Lord perſuade them not to conti- 
nue in a courſe that muſt ſhortly end 
in their eternal deſtruction. If the work 
be difficult, it is alſo neceſſary ; and let 
men conſider, whether they ſhall be un- 
ealy now, or miſerable for ever. The 
difficulty of the work ſhould excite 
their reſolution ; and by conſtant prayers 
to God, he will ſtrengthen and aſſiſt 
them. 

It muſt be owned that the condition 
of ſuch a perſon, though not deſperate, 
is exceeding dangerous; and the more 
ſo, as there are but few inſtances of 
any who are reclaimed from it. And 
a ſtate ſo dangerous ſhould be power- 
ful warnings to others not to be be. 
trayed into the ſame kind of ſlavery, 
by luxury and indulgence. The only 
way to avoid the danger 1s, at firſt to 
govern and reſtrain the appetite, to keep 
under the body, and bring it into ſub- 
jection. Such reſtraints and ſelf-denials 
are a neceſſary means to preſerve and 
ſecure men's innocence, and keep them 
from falling into exceſs. So that the 
only way to be ſafe and innocent, is 
to keep an habitual guard and reſtraint 
upon the appetite, from a due ſenſe of 
the true ends and uſes of eating and 
drinking; of the great wickedneſs of 
abuſing God's bleſſings, to the diſhonour 
of religion, to the ſhame and reproach 
of human nature; and of the unſpeak- 
able danger and miſery of living and 
dying in habits of exceſs, both as to 
this world and the next. And with 
theſe conſiderations, there muſt be fre- 
quent and earneſt prayer to God, that 
he will preſerve upon their minds a 
lively ſenſe of theſe things, and merci- 
fully afford ſuch ſupplies of grace and 
ſtrength as will be needful to prevent 
thoſe evil habits, and effeQually to re- 
ſtrain all ſuch acts of irregularity and 
exceſs as naturally lead to them. 
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SERMON LXVI. 
By ARrCHB1SBOP SHARPE. 


Character of an Upright Man. 


PSALM cxii. 4. 


To the upright there ariſeth light in the darkneſs, 


* pſalm ſeems to be an explication 
4 or paraphraſe on the words of St. 
Paul: godlineſs hath the promiſe of this 
life, as well as of that which is to come. 
And here we have a deſcription of the 
pious man, and of his bleſſedneſs in this 
life. His piety is deſcribed in the follow- 
ing terms; He 1s one who fears God, 
and delights in his commandment ; he is 
righteous and upright in his converſation; 
he is prudent, and guides his affairs with 
diſcretion : he has a great ſenſe of God, 
on whom his heart is fixed, traſting in the 
Lord; he is charitable, gracious, and 
full of compaſſion ; he ſheweth favour 
and lendeth ; he hath diſperſed and given 
to the poor. His bleſſedneſs is thus re- 
preſented: His poſterity ſhall be great and 
happy; his ſeed ſhall be mighty upon 
earth; the generation of the upright ſhall 
be bleſſed. His fortune ſhall be ample 
and plentiful ; riches and plenteouineſs 
ſhall be in his houſe. His fame and re- 
putation ſhall be laſting, his righteouſneſs 
remaineth for ever; he {hall be had in ever- 
laſting remembrance. His honour, power, 
and dignity ſhall excite the envy of the 
wicked ; his horn ſhall be exalted with 
honour, the wicked ſhall ſee it and be 
grieved. Laſtly, he ſhall be ſafe and ſe- 
cure in troubleſome times : To the upright 
there ariſeth light in the darkneſs. Such 
light ſhall ariſe to an upright man in evil 
times, as that he ſhall not be moved, nei- 
ther ſhall he be afraid of evil tidings ; for 
his heart is eſtabliſhed, and he ſhall not 
ſhrink, until he ſees his defire upon his 
enemies, or is delivered out of his diſ- 
treſs. 

Of theſe ſeveral characters aſcribed to 
a pious man, I ſhall recommend to your 
preſent conſideration his uprightneſs ; and 
of the ſeveral inſtances of his bleſſedneſs 
ſhall only obſerve thoſe of ſafety and ſe- 
Curity, in times perilous and troubleſome : 
To the npright there ariſeth light in the dark- 
7, The character of the perſon to whom 
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the promiſe of bleſſedneſs is tmade, is the 
upright man, or a man of honeſty and in- 
tegrity. By uprightneſs is meant the 
conformity of a man's mind to the eters 
nal rules of righteouſneſs, and the agree- 
ment of his actions to the principles of his 
mind: ſo that, in general, an upright 
man 1s one who in all things follows the 
diftates of his conſcience, and makes his 
duty the rule of his actions. But the 
more lively to diſplay his amiable quali- 


ties to our imitation, it will be proper to 


conſider him more particularly with re- 
ſpect to God and men; both as to his 
religion, and his civil converſation. ' 

A religious carriage towards God 1s eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to uprightneſs. He 
that ewwalketh in uprightne/s feareth the 
Lord, Take away religion and the feat 
of God, the foundation of 1 is 
deſtroyed. He that hath no ſenſe of God 
and religion can never think himſelf bound 
to obſerve any rules in his actions and be- 
haviour, but what are ſubſervient to his 
private, ſenſual, and worldly intereſt; and 
conſequently whatever ĩs inconſiſtent there- 
with, be it never ſo baſe, vile, and in- 
jurious, he may act and execute without 
reſtraint, whenever a temptation offers; 
and yet think himſelf as innocent, and his 
actions as commendable, as if he had been 
truly honeſt and virtuous. | 

He therefore that is an upright man, 
hath a ſerious and hearty ſenſe of God 
and religion on his mind, and 1s ever. 
careful to preſerve and encreaſe it. But 
then he is not contented with a mere ſpe- 
culative belief, an outward profeſſion of 
religious truths ; but he has them ſo im- 
preſſed on his heart, as to influence his 
whole life and converſation. He thinks it 
not ſufficient to be orthodox in his opi- 
nions, or a member of a true church; 
zealous in maintaining and promoting the 
right way; but he ſtrives to hve as he be- 
lieves, to praiſe ſuitably to the profeſ- 
fion he makes. As he holds faſt the form 
of godlineſs, ſo he is careful to expreſs 
the power of it, in an innocent, virtuous 
life. He takes not up his principles to 
advance his intereſt, or pleaſe a party; 
but he believes what appears true, and 
profeſſes it becauſe it 1s his duty. He nei- 
ther chuſes his religion out of worldly con- 
fiderations, nor leaves it on ſuch motives 
but is reſolute and conſtant in bearing teſ- 
timony to the truth againſt all oppoſition. 
He is one who thinks religion too ſacred 
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to be proſtituted to mean purpoſes; and 
therefore never uſes it as an inſtrument to 
ſerve any baſe end, though he was ſure 
thereby to compaſs his deſigns. He is a 
man who does not place his religion in 
outward forms nao {ervices, but hath a 
nobler ſenſe of God than to think ſuch 
things are pleafing to him ; and therefore 
his 2 concern is about the great 
indiſpenſable duties of Chriſtianity ; the 
Tweightier matters 7 the law, juſtice, 
mercy, and faith, He hath the everlaſt- 
ing notions and differences of good and 
evil deeply engraven in his heart; and 
how to practiſe the one and avoid the 
other, is his chief ſtudy. He endeavours 
uprightly and fincerely to obſerve all 
God's commands; calls no fin little, be- 
cauſe his temper inclines him to it ; but at 
all times preſerves an uniform averſion 
to whatever is evil. He is an utter enemy 
to all factions in religion, and though he 
loves truth, is not leſs concerned for 
peace. He is better pleaſed with his 
charity to compoſe and reconcile religious 
differences, than with all his {kill and abi- 
lities to diſpute them; for he knows that 
love is more acceptable to God than a 
right opinion. Laſtly, he is religious 
without noiſe, and uſes no little arts to 
make his piety known. He ſeeks not the 
y_ of men, but ſtudies only to approve 

imſelf to God; and is therefore as care- 
ful of his thoughts as of his aftions. He 
fears God, and regards his duty as much 


when no one ſees him, as if the eyes of 


all were upon him. Theſe are the great 
inſtances of uprightneſs as to religion: 
and whoever makes good theſe characters, 
may reaſonably conclude himſelf an 
honeſt man towards God, a true Iſraelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile. 

If we take a view of the upright man 
in his civil converſation, as to his car- 
riage and demeanor towards mem it will 
be proper to conſider him as a private 
perſon, and a magiſtrate. As a pri- 
vate perſon, he will ſo frame and model 
his whole converſation, take ſuch a pru- 
dent and diligent care of himſelf and his 
own good, as is conſiſtent with, and tends 


to promote the | ap and happineſs of 


others. He conſiders that every man has 
a right to be happy as well as himſelf; 
and ſince none can be ſo without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, he thinks it reaſonable 
that he ſhould contribute his endeavours 
towards it. Theſe being the main prin- 
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ciples of his mind, he is careful that his 
actions and whole converſation are ſuitable 
thereto. He is therefore exactly juſt in 
all his dealings, not knowingly doing 
wrong or injury to any one, though he 
could gain ever ſo much without bein 
diſcovered. He is faithful to his truſt, 
never taking advantage of another's cre. 
dulity, nor abuſing the confidence re. 
poſed in him. He 1s a man of great can. 
dour, of ſweet and obliging behaviour ; 
careful not to ſuffer by good nature, and 

et ready to be kind and aſſiſt others, un- 
les attended with great inconvenience to 
himſelf; but what he once promiſes he 
punctually performs, though it be preju- 
dicial to him. He is a man that loves, 
and is as tender of a good name and re- 
putation as any one; bat ſcorns to uſe any 
evil arts to procure or preſerve it. He 
hates mean and ſervile compliances, and 
will not ſpeak or act againſt the ſenſe of 
his own mind, to humour any man. Flat. 
tery and diſſimulation he abhors; envy and 
detraction he is above. He never leſſens 
another to make himſelf greater, nor re- 
pines at his neighbour's proſperity. He 
puts a fair conſtruction on men's words 
and actions, rather concealing a fault than 
report it-worſe than it is. He hopes and 
thinks the beſt of all men, and does the 
moſt good he can. He is plain, free, and 
open in his carriage; his words and 
thoughts always go together. 'Though 
he is watchful of opportunities to do him- 
ſelf good, and is careful to avoid dangers, 
yet he never uſes indire& means to bene- 
fit or ſecure himſelf. He ſcorns to take 
advantage of any man's neceſſities, nor 
will undermine another to effect his own 
deſigns. Deceit and colluſion are ſtran- 
gers to his dealing. He eſteems a cun- 
ning intriguing man no better than a 
knave. In a word, all his deſigns are ho- 
neſt and juſt, ſuch as tend to the good of 
the community as well as his own, but 
to no man's loſs and detriment; and the 
means he makes uſe of to obtain his de- 
ſigns are ſo fair, that he cares not who 
knows them. This is the man that is 
upright in his converſation towards men; 
the man that to the wiſdom of the 
ſerpent joins the innocence and ſimplicity 
of the dove. 

Thus much of the upright man, as a 
private perſon ; let us now view him un- 
der a more conſpicuous character, and as a 
magiſtrate, intruſted with * 
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of public affairs: and here we ſhall find 
him actuated by the ſame principles, and 
purſuing the ſame defigns we have before 
mentioned ; only his virtues, having an- 
other ſphere — object, require a differ- 
ent conſideration. The great thing he 
propoſes by accepting any office, is the 

lory of God and the public good: the 

onour and dignity of the place, and other 
worldly advantages, are but ſecondary con- 
ſiderations with him. He ſtudies not to 
ingratiate himſelf with men, but to diſ- 
charge a good conſcience. He has cou- 
rage and reſolution to do what is fit, juſt, 
and conducive to the public good ; not 
diſcouraged from his duty by the me- 
naces of the mighty, nor the murmurings 
of the multitude. He reſolves not haſtily, 
but maturely deliberates and conſiders be- 
fore he determines. He does nothing 
precipitately, but impartially weighs what 
15 repreſented to him. His ears are open 
to all parties; he debates without paſſion, 
prejudice, or prepoſſeſſion. Neither pro- 
fit nor friends can corrupt him to act in 
matters of right contrary to his inward 
ſenſe. His care and ſtudy is chiefly em - 
ployed on the public. He is ever ſedu- 
lous to maintain the worſhip and ſervice 
of God, to defend and encourage true re- 
ligion; to ſuppreſs vice and debauchery, 
impiety and irreligion. He 7s a father to the 
poor, and the cauſe which he knoweth not, he 
fearcheth out; he breaketh the jaws of the 
wicked, and plucketh the ſpoils out of his 
teeth, He ſtudiouſly endeavours to pre- 
ſerve his allegiance to his prince, and his 
fidelity to the public; neither invading 


the rights of the one, nor injuring the li- 


berties of the other. By his prudence and 
moderation he will endeavour to extinguiſh 
growing flames, and not add fuel to 
them; * will calm and allay men's jea- 
louſies, ratker than excite and encreaſe 
them. To conclude; he is a man that 


fears God and honours the king, obeys 


the laws, and meddles not with them that 
are given to change.—I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to repreſent the advantages and pri- 
vileges, that an upright man enjoys in 


evil and dangerous times. To the upright 


therefore there ariſeth light in darkneſs. By 

darkneſs is here meant any kind of 

ſtraits, difficulties, or adverſities. By 

light we are to underſtand either guidance 

and direction, ſafety and defence, or peace 

7 which ariſeth to the upright man. 
n 
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To the upright there ariſeth light in 
the darkneſs, taking light for guidance and 
direction. Be the times never ſo dark, 
he hath this happineſs, that he is rarely at 
a loſs how to conduct himſelf. He of all 
others moſt eaſily ſees his way, it being 
plain, eaſy, and ſtraight before him; but the 
ways of vice and wickedneſs are extreme- 
7 rough and crooked. Whoever pur- 
ues evil deſigns, and is a ſlave to baſe 
affections, muſt neceſſarily be entangled 
in perpetual labyrinths; for having many 
different and inconſiſtent ends to purſue, 
he muſt unavoidably be often at a loſs how 
to behave himſelf, If he goes this way, 
then ſomething will be diſcovered which 
he ſtudiouſly endeavoured to conceal ; if 
that way, then ſome man or party is diſ- 
obliged, whoſe intereſt he ſtood in need 
of ; if he takes a third way, perhaps he 
then deſtroys his main deſign. Such dif- 
ficulties and perplexities always attend the 
man of intrigue, and every one who walks 
not uprightly. But the contrary of this is 
the lot of the upright man. For he has 
only one end to purſue ; and that is, to 
diſcharge a good conſcience. By this all 
his concerns are regulated ; and of conſe- 
quence he hath no claſhing of intereſts to 
perplex his deliberations ; no little turns 
to he ſerved; all his reſolutions are eaſily 
made, and he avoids moſt of thoſe diffi- 
culties which entangle others. His coun- 
ſels and methods are always the ſame, and 
he is never at a loſs to behave himſelf on 
any emergency. His way is commonly 
ſo plain, that he requires little advice or 
inſtruction to find it: The integrity of the 
upright ſhall guide him, the path of the juſt 
is a ſhining light. Again, | 

If he happens to fall into ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as to ſtand in need of great ad- 
vice and deliberation, yet the upright man 
hath vaſtly the advantage of others: be- 
cauſe he always enjoys the free uſe of his 
intellectual powers, can exert his reaſon 
to its higheſt perfection and greateſt ad- 
vantage: whereas the man who has ſi- 
niſter ends to purſue, by indirect methods, 
is ſadly clouded in his diſcerning faculties, 
ſo as to hinder him from diſtinguiſhing 
rightly, whereby he commits many blun- 
ders and miſtakes. For whoever frames 
his mind by other meaſures than thoſe of 
honeſty and conſcience ; whoever intem- 
perately purſues his private ends, or is a 
{lave to inordinate paſſions of any ſort ; 
theſe things will ſo bias his ſoul, as to 
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render him incapable of making a true 
judgment of what is right; and expoſe 
him to many dangerous errors in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, even in matters 
of little difficulty. But the upright man 
is not obnoxious to any of theſe inconve- 
niencies ; for havipg no turns to ſerve, but 
what are good and honeſt, nor no private 
affections or paſſions to be gratified, his 
conceptions of things are according to 
their nature, his determinations and reſo- 
lutions are reaſonable and proper, ſuch as 
become the occaſion. As his main de- 
ſign is to do in all inſtances what is beſt, 
ſo that preſerves him from miſtaking what 
is ſo. His reaſon and underſtanding are 


free and at liberty, and when any difficulty 


ariſes, he of all men is moſt likely to get 
out of it with eaſe. | 

And yet if we take light for ſafety and 

ſecurity, for defence and protection, an 
upright man in the worſt of times may, 
=x all others, promiſe theſe thingy to 
himſelf; he that walketh uprightly walketh 
ſurely. And indeed this ſeems to be what 
is principally intended by the Pſalmiſt. 
The light here ſaid to ariſe to the upright 
in darkneſs, chiefly reſpects his ſecurity 
from danger in times of great calamity, 
as appears from what follows : He ſhall not 
be moved forever ; he ſhall not be afraid 7. 
evil tidings, his heart ſhall not ſhrink, till he 
fees his defire upon his enemies. And this 
ſecurity in times of danger the upright man 
may expect, becauſe uprightneſs does in 
its own nature conduce thereto, and is 
what alſo intitles him to God's more par- 
ticular protection. As by wickedneſs 4 
city is overthrown, bh by the bleſſing of 
the upright, it is exalted. Every ja "wh 
man is really a benefactor to the public. 
And if any one can in reaſon hope to eſ- 
cape the violence and iniquity of bad 
times, the man of honeſty and integrity, 
he who is upright in all his ways, is the 
moſt likely to ſucceed therein; becauſe 
he of all others takes the ſureſt method to 
preſerve himſelf; he is leaſt obnoxious to 
the malice, envy, or rapine of open ene- 
mies, or pretended friends. So that up- 
rightneſs and integrity is a ſhield and pro- 
tection. 

The upright man conducts himſelf in 
life with ſo much prudence, as to avoid 
thoſe rocks, on which others ſplit and are 
ruined. The deſtruction of men, even in 
the worſt of times, is generally to be im- 


puted to chemſelves ; either to the carę- 


cerns of others. 


leſs neglect of their own affairs, the la- 
viſhneſs and intemperance of their tongues, 
or to a buſy intermeddling with the con- 
Such things as theſe 
commonly bring misfortunes on men, and 
are the foundation of all thoſe ftraits and 
difficulties with which they are entangled, 
even in times of the greateſt calamity. 
But the upright man in a great meaſure is 
free therefrom, becauſe his principles oblige 
him to act directly oppoſite. His ways 
are ſo univerſally approved, that none will 
offer him an injury, leſt it tends to their 
own detriment. As he endeavours to 
oblige all men, and by his conduct to 
make every one his friend, and none his 
enemies; ſo when any difficult circum- 
ſtances attend him, he will eafily find 
thoſe who are ready to help and aſſiſt him. 
His converſation is ſo unexceptionable, his 
management of affairs ſo prudent, that 
thoſe who do not love him, will not eafily 
find an occaſion to do him injury. Such 


as have no acquaintance with him, yet 


having a good eſteem for honeſty and up- 
rightneſs in general, will be ready to af- 
ford him what aſſiſtance they can; from 
a natural ſenſe, that a good man ſhould be 
protected, becauſe his caſe and circum- 
ſtances may one day be their own. Even 
thoſe who have loſt all ſenſe of good and 
evil, yet in order to preſerve their credit 
and intereſt with mankind, will think 
themſelves obliged not to oppreſs an up- 
right man. 

But how ineffetual ſoever all hu- 
man means may prove, to ſecure and 
preſerve an upright man in evil times, 
yet he has ſtill an anchor more firm and 
ſtable to rely on, and which will not fail 
him; and that is the protection of God, 
and the care of his particular providence. 
Men may plot and deſign, order and con- 
trive as they pleaſe, but ſtill God governs 
the world; and either blaſts their moſt fair 
and hopeful projects, or if he ſuffers them 
to ſucceed, turns them to what uſe and 
purpoſe he thinks beſt. And if God rules 
and diſpoſes all things, as that not a ſpar- 
row falls to the ground witheut his wuill, 
in a more eſpecial manner doth he engage 
himſelf to take care of thoſe who walk 


. upnightly before him. He hath pro- 


miſed to make therr righteouſneſs as clear 
as ihe light, and their juſt dealing as the 
noon day : that they ſhall not be con- 
founded in perilous times, and in the days 
of death they ſhall have enough, ID gh 
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they fall they ſhall not be caſt down, for 
the Lord upholdeth them with his hand : 
that he will be their ſtrength in the time of 
trouble; he will ſtand by and fave them 
from the ungodly, becauſe they put their 
truſt in him. It would be endleſs to pro- 
duce the many paſſages in ſcripture to 
this purpoſe ; I ſhall therefore only add 
that remarkable one, wherein the upright 
man, and his ſecurity in evil times, are de- 
ſcribed after a very particular manner: 
He that walketh righteouſly and fpeaketh 


uprightly ; that deſpiſeth the gain of oppreſ- 


frons ; that ſhaketh his hands from holding 
of bribes ; that ſtoppeth his ears from hear- 


ing of blood; and fhutteth his eyes from 


ſeeing evil: he ſhall dweil on high; his 


place of defence ſhall be the munitions of the 
rocks; his bread jhall be given him, his 
evater ſhall be ſure. That is, whoever 
walks uprightly, and makes a conſcience 
of his ways, ſuch a man ſhall be always 
under the watchful care and protection of 
the divine providence. For God will not 


ſuffer him to fall into any great diſtreſs ; 


but will afford him ſuch a portion of tem- 
poral good things, as to render his life 
eaſy and ſupportable. Experience gene- 
rally verifies the truth of this; honeſt and 
upright men, in the midſt of public cala- 
mities, for the moſt part eſcaping better 
than thoſe who are otherwiſe. Such, in 
their greateſt extremities, when no pro- 
ſpe& of deliverance from any human 
means have appeared, yet, after a moſt 
ſtrange, extraordinary, and unexpected 
manner, have met with ſuccour and re- 
lief. And thus attended by the ſpecial 
providence of God, they have never been 
miſerable, however ſometimes afflicted, 
and deprived of an ample fortune. 

But it muſt be acknowledged, that 
though piety and uprightneſs have the 
promiſe of bleſſedneſs in this life, and 
which is generally made good ; yet there 
are many inſtances to the contrary. God, 
for wiſe reaſons, may ſuffer an upright 
man to be oppreſſed, and pany in a com- 
mon deſtruction, without violating ſuch 
his promiſes; which can only be meant 
to reſpect ordinary and common events. 
And even, in this caſe there will 20 the 


'/e light in darkneſs : that is, 
upright ariſe light in darkneſs at 1s 5 ould not periſh, but have everlaſting life, 


light in, the third ſenſe we have given of 
the word, as implying peace, joy, and 
comfort; according to the Pſalmiſt, Light 
is fown for the righteous, and gladneſs for 


the upright in heart. Whatever affictions | 


the upright man ſuffers, he hath this ad- 
vantage over others, that he can more 
eaſily bear them than they, without an 

great diſturbance to himſe!f; becauſe he. 
enjoys the ſame calmneſs and ſerenity of 
mind, the ſame peace, quiet, and content= 
ment, that ever he did. He rather re- 
Joices than repines and grows diſcontented 
under his preſent ſufferings ; well know= 
ing they are ſo ordered by the great Go- 
vernor of the world, for his good and be- 
nefit. This conſideration effeQually ſup- 
ports him under all difficulties he conflicts 
with ; that he is not only eaſy and quiet, 
but well-pleaſed with the diſpenſations of 
the divine providence towards him, how 


ungrateful ſoever to fleſh and blood. Let 


what will happen, he is full of peace and 
Joy, not being diſappointed in his deſigns. 
His great aim was to pleaſe God; his con- 
ſcience aſſures him, from God's word, that 
he has done it; and he waits for the hap- 

time, when the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be diſcloſed, and then doubts not of 
receiving approbation, and praiſe, and 
great reward ; and his hfe and death will 
verify the Pſalmiſt's obſervation, Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, 


for the end of that man is peace. 
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By ArcHBisHoe Hor. 
The Chriſtian Life deſcribed. 
Tir, it. 11, 18. 


For he grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, hath 
appeared to all men; teaching us, that denying 
all ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live 
ſoberly, righreouſly, and godly in this preſent 
world, 


THE grace of God here, and in many 
other places of ſcripture, ſigniſies the 
oſpel of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, which 
Is the higheſt manifeſtation of God's grace 
and favour that was ever made to man- 
kind. Here only we learn that God % 
loved the world, as to give his only be- 
otten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him, 


Here only we learn, that God will pardon 
our fins, and reſtore us to his favour upon 
our ſincere repentance and amendment. 
Here only it is, that life and immortality, 

Cc4 thingy 
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things before but obſcurely hinted, are 
brought to light. Here only are to be 
found the aſſurances of a refurrection to 
a life. of glory and felicity, which God, 
who cannot lie, hath promiſed to all good 
men. 'The grace of God in the goſpel, 
bringeth ſalvation to all men, to every 
nation and country under heaven, and to 
every one, who will deny all ungodlineſs 
and worldly Iufts, and live ſoberly, right- 
eouſly, and godly in this preſent world. 
In theſe words the duty of every good 
Chriſtian is laid down in natural order. 
He muſt begin with denying all ungodli- 
neſs and worldly luſts; all kind of wicked- 
neſs, every tranſgreſſion of God's law: 
for all who nameth the name of Chriſt, 
and would become a good Chriſtian, muſt 
depart from iniquity. The eſſential parts 
of the Chriſtian life are here diſtinguiſhed 
according to their reſpective objects; 
with regard to ourſelves, it is ſobriety ; 
with reſpect to other men, it is righteouſ- 
mn ; and with regard to God, it is godli- 
neſs. 

The virtue of ſobriety chiefly conſiſts 
in the government of our ſenſual appetites 
and inclinations, which generally - betray 
us into thoſe irregularities that are contrary 
to ſobriety ; every man is tempted when 
be is drawn away of his own luſts, 
and enticed; then when luſt hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth ſin. The principal of 
thoſe ſenſual appetites, which are apt to 
draw us into exceſs, are theſe following : 
The appetite for meat and drink, with re- 
ſpect to which ſobriety conſiſts in tempe- 
rance: the appetite for continuing the 
ſpecies, called concupiſcence; and here ſo- 
briety means chaſtity : the appetite for 
riches ; and here ſobriety ſignifies con- 
tentment. 

The appetite for meat and drink was 
implanted in our nature, to excite. us to 
take that nouriſhment which is neceſſary 
to preſerve health and life. But the miſ- 
fortune is, that theſe good things, which 
were deſigned to give us innocent pleaſure, 
are, through the corruption of cur nature, 
abuſed, and made the occaſions of glut- 
tony, drunkenneſs, and all kind of intem- 
perance, to God's diſhonour, and the re- 
proach of our natures. This being the 
corrupt ſtate of the world in St. Paul's 
time, he labours every where to prove 
that, Chriſtianity is a religion that requires 
great purity of life and manners, and that 
Chrifians muſt become new creatures, 


6 


putting off the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the deceitful luſts, and putting 
on the new nan, which after God is cre- 
ated in righteouſneſs and true holineſs ; not 
living after the fleſh, but, through the ſpi- 
rit, mortifying the deeds of the body. So that 
Chriſtians muſt not give way to the crav- 
ings of their ſenſual appetites, but muſt go- 
vern and reſtrain them within the ſtrict rules 
of ſobriety and temperance. We mult Vale 
heed left our hearts be overcharged with 
furfeiting and drunkenneſs, and make no 
proviſion for the fleſh, to fulfil the lifts 
thereof; but conſtantly imitate the ſtrict 
virtue and ſobriety of our bleſſed Saviour, 
It is difficult, I confeſs, to fix the limits of 
eating and drinking, becauſe of the dif- 
ferent conſtitutious of people; every 
one muſt therefore judge for himſelf, and 
by experience diſcover the bounds of tem- 
perance. But in general we mult beware 
of approaching 100 near to vice, for fear of 
our own treacherous hearts, and the force 
of temptation. Sobriety, with reſpect to 
eating and drinking, lies within a ſmall 
compaſs. St. Paul thus deſcribes glut- 
tons, that their god is their belly, The 
ſame he ſaid of thoſe who place their chief 
happineſs in eating and drinking, who 
gratify a wanton palate at any price, 
even to the impairing their fortunes, the 
ruin of their families, and the utter ne- 
glect of charity, 

The vice of drunkenneſs is more eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, being written in legible 
characters, in the eyes, tongue, and feet; 
beſides the loſs of reaſon, and transform- 
ing a man into a brute, a wiſe man into 
a fool. Indeed, drunkenneſs is often un- 
premeditated, and gradually creeps on 
without being perceived: but this is no 
excuſe, as every one knows the bad con- 
ſequences, and that it often ends in mad- 
neſs. For the reaſon once dethroned, and 
the paſſions inflamed, they hurry a man 
into all ſorts of wickedneſs and miſchief. 
There is hardly a glutton or drunkard 
who does not repent the next day of his 
debauch ; but as ſuch repentance is only 
the effect of exceſs, it ſoon vaniſhes with- 
out any reformation, But it muſt at laft 
come to a real repentance ; for when the 
conſtitution is broken, the powers of na- 
ture fail, and death approaches, a man can 
ſcarce help repenting ; but then it will be 
too late, becauſe it cannot be proved true 
by amendment of life. Thus the volup- 
tuous man in the goſpel, went clothed in 
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tuoufly every day, and could ſpare nothing 
from his luxury for poor Lazarus who 
lay periſhing at his gate; but when he 
was in hell, he earneflly begged for a 
drop of water from the ſame Lazarus to 
cool his tongue. Let Chriſtians who in- 
dulge their appetite in drunkenneſs and 

luttony, from hence learn to prevent a 
ſees repentance, by reſtraining their ſen- 
ſual inclinations ; and to deny all ungod- 
lineſs and worldly luſts, and live ſoberly 
in the preſent world, for theſe of all vices 
are moſt contrary to Chriſtian ſobriety. 
I proceed to conſider 

The appetite of concupiſcence, or that 
of continuing the race of mankind in the 
world. Sobriety with regard to this is 
chaſtity. Were men left at large as to 


this appetite, many miſchiefs and incon- 


veniencies would enſue. The alliances of 
families and ties of blood muſt ceaſe. In- 
heritance and property would be con- 
founded. The endearments peculiar to 
conjugal affection, and the mutual fide- 
lity between huſband and wife, would be 
loſt. - The education of children would be 
neglected; for children would not know 
their own fathers, nor fathers their chil- 
dren, ſo that all parental and filial affec- 
tion would be at an end. In ſhort, the 
race of mankind would be fo diſunited 
and blended, that the world muſt ſoon 
run into infinite confuſions and diſorders. 
For theſe reaſons God hath wiſely re- 
ſtrained this appetite, and ordained the 
holy ſtate of matrimony, that the human 
race ſhould be perpetuated this way, and 
all other offsprings be eſteemed ſpurious 
and diſponourable. The Chriſtian reli- 
gion forbids all impure commerce under 
the higheſt penalties : Neither fornicators 
nor adulterers ſhall inherit the kingdem of 
God ; and whoremongers and adulterers God 
will judge. No corrupt communication 
muſt proceed out of our mouths, nor 


_ fooliſh talking and jeſting, becauſe theſe 


are apt to inflame unlawful deſires. And 
awheſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after 
her, hath committed adultery with her al- 
ready in his heart, Theſe are the re- 
ſtraints which the goſpel has laid upon this 
unruly appetite, and are refinements of 
purity and chaſtity, which eſcaped the 
beſt of the heathen moraliſts, being re- 
ſerved for the religion of Chriſt. 

As to the appetite tor riches, with re- 
gard to which ſobriety means content- 
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ment ; this is a falſe appetite of man's 
making, and not implanted in us by God. 
The deſire of whatever is neceſſary for 
the ſupport and comfort of life is natural 
and reaſonable, and may lawfully be gra- 
tified by all honeſt means: And though 
this appetite for money may not at firſt 
ſeem contrary to the ſobriety here recom- 
mended, (for covetous men are moſt re- 
markable for their ſobriety and tempe- 
rance, and the reaſon is plain, becauſe 
their ſe:» ual appetites cannot be indulged 
without great expence,) yet it 15 not virtue 
that makes covetous men abſtemious, but 
to ſave their money; this being their 
prevailing taſte, they will deny themſelves 
even the neceſſaries of life to gratify it, 
But as little as covetouſneſs may in ap- 
pearance be contrary to ſobriety, yet in 
truth it is inconſiſtent with it, becauſe it is 
a ſtranger to contentment, and never 
thinks it has enough, but is always crav- 
ing more; and even old age, which 
abates other appetites, does but encreaſe 
this. And though it be free from drunk- 
enneſs, gluttony, and other pleaſurable 
vices, yet it is attended with a different 
guilt, more injurious to men; ſuch as op- 
preſſion, exaction, cheating, want of cha- 
rity to the poar, of beneficence to man- 
kind, and of a contented ſpirit, the natural 
companions of avarice, and therefore 
ranked among the blackeſt vices in 
ſcripture. A covetous man the Lord ab- 
hors. No covetous man, who 1s an ido- 
later, hath any inheritance in the king- 
dom of God ; and which 1s the only in- 
heritance he never coveted. They hat 
will be rich fall into temptation, and a 
ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful 
luſts, which drown men into deſtruction 
and perdition ; for the love of money is 
the root of all evil. 

Under the appetite of riches, I cannot 
omit the love of gaming. I mean not 
that profligate fort, which is made a pro- 
feſſion, but that more reputable kind, 
which obtains a ſanction from perſons who 
are otherwiſe to be juſtly elteemed and 
imitated. The moſt innocent recreations 
may become faulty, if they take up that 
time which ought to be more proſitably 
emgloyed, or betray us into unreaſonable 
hours, to the neglect of our families and 
devotions; or if they ſo poſſeſs our hearts, 
that we are miſerable when a party diſap- 
points us, and think it an evening loſt, if 
it be not devoted to play, Thele are oY 

ent 
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lent ſymptoms that the love of money is 
the prevailing ingredient; and that re- 
creation is not the only thing in view. 
Indeed the love of money, when it is in- 
ordinate, and engroſſes our affeQions, 
time and purſuits, to the negle& of our 
duty to God, our neighbour, or families, 
cannot be reconciled with the ſobriety of 
true Chriſtians, . 

The next diviſion of our Chriſtian duty, 
is to live righteouſly in this preſent world: 
a duty which extends to all ou dealings 
with men. For righteouſneſs requires us 
to be fair and equal in all our contracts 
and agreements ; taking no advantage of 
the ignorance, weakneſs, or neceſſities of 
our neighbour; but to be punQual in 
performing our obligations, fulfilling the 
mutual intention, and appealing to our 
conſciences as witneſſes for us. It re- 
quires us to render to all their dues, not 
only debts in law, but in equity and good 
conſcience; and to do this cheerfully, 
without compulſion, readily without delay, 
or having recourſe to evaſions, which is a 
real injuſtice; for there is no honeſty in 
paying debts when it cannot be helped. 
And yet, to the great ſhame of our coun- 
try, too much of this injuſtice is found 
among us. For when we fee luxury in 
dreſs, furniture, equipage, and fplendid 
tables, ſupplied by poor tradeſmen, who 
are unmercifully kept out of their money, 
till they are ruined and undone by ſup- 
porting the vanity of thoſe who deſpiſe 
them; what is this but the greateſt in- 
Juſtice ?—We ſhould allo avoid contract- 
ing debts beyond what we'are able to 

ay; for this is to run the riſque of 
4 diſhoneſt; and to abuſe the confi- 
dence which others repoſe in us. 

Another branch of righteouſneſs relates 
to the good name and credit of our 
neighbour. There 1s a | rag tenderneſs 
due to the good name of every one, If 
2 man in buſineſs be ſlandered, it may de- 
prive him and his family of their bread, 
for the miſchief is ſoon done; and when 
once ſlander is out, it runs and ſpreads 
apace, and is hard to be recalled. And, 
as we ſhould not injure him in his good 
name, ſo neither in his life, health, and 
limbs, for theſe are ſtill more preciggs to 
him; and no kind of injuſtice is ſo cruel, 
as what tends to deſtroy or hurt theſe, 
for which no reparation can be made. -- 
This leads me to ſpeak of duelling; a 
practice not to be reconciled with the prin- 
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ciples of Chriſtianity, nor even with mo- 
ral virtue or common ſenſe : for what 
can be more contrary to righteouſneſs, 
than for a private man to be judge and 
executioner in his own cauſe ? not a cool 
and indiiferent, but a paſſionate and exaſ- 
perated judge, and waere the ſentence is 
no leſs than death. And though the 
vindication of honour is pretended, yet, I 
fear, it often proceeds from revenge and 
thirſt of blood. And all perſons of vir. 
tue and religion will condemn the cruelty 
and injuſtice of that man, who attempts 
the life of his neighbour for a rude word, 
or a haſty ſtroke ; and will call it a ſavage 
and inhuman principle, contrary to juſtice, 
goodneſs, charity, and every amiable qua- 
lity of human nature. And I could wiſh 
that our men of gallantry would conſider 
theſe things, and weigh the folly and 
danger of giving or accepting a chal- 
lenge, which may end in immediate death, 
or the loſs of health and limbs, to one, if 
not to both. The ſurvivor, however he 
may palliate his crime, 1s no better than 
a murderer. Juries may call it man- 
ſlaughter; but at the grand aſſize, before 
the great Judge, no ſuch diſtinction will be 
allowed. He may indeed live to repent ; 
but how can any wilful murderer obtain 
mercy, when it 1s out of his power to 
make any reparation ? But what becomes 
of the wretch that falls ? His caſe is truly 
deplorable; for he dies in the very act 
of wickedneſs, when repentance is impoſ- 
ible. 
Almſgiving is another branch of Chriſ- 
tian righteouſneſs, as a debt to Almighty 
God. He gave us our being, and has in- 
de feaſible right in all that belongs to us; 
we are therefore no better than his ſtew- 
ards; we hold our wealth ſubject to his 
orders, and every fit object of charity that 
providence puts in our way, is entitled to 
our benevolence. Indeed the object nor 
Ry of our charity is no where pre- 
cribed. Theſe are left to every man's 
prudence and conſcience; only let every 
man give not grudgingly or of neceſſity, for 
God loveth à cheerful giver. He that 
Joweth ſparingly ſhall reap alſo ſparingly, 
and he that ſoaueth bountifully ſhall reap 
alſo bountifully. | 
The chief branches of righteouſneſs 
then, with regard to our neighbour, are, 
to pay to every man what we owe him in 
Juſtice and equity cheerfully and without 
compulſion. 'I'o be tender of his . 
an 
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and good name; avoiding all ſlander that 
may hurt his reputation; and to defend 
and juſtify him, as far as truth will per- 
mit. To reſtrain our paſſions, from com- 
mitting acts of violence upon his perſon; 
to protect his health, life, or limbs, as far 
as conſiſts with prudence and our own 
fafety. To relieve his wants by our alms, 
according to our abilities; and we have 
a rule to aſſiſt us in all caſes; for what/o- 
ever wwe would that men ſhould do unto us, 


| bet us even fo do unto them, for this is the 


law and the prophets. By conſulting our 
own conſcience, this oracle will always 
teach us how to be righteous in all 
caſes. 

I proceed to conſider another moſt im- 
portant article of Chriſtian duty, which is, 
to live godly. In general to live godly, 
is to have that habitual ſenſe of the being 
and attributes of God impreſſed —_ our 
minds, as may upon all occaſions duly in- 
fluence, not only our outward behaviour, 
but our very thoughts and deſigns, ſo as 
to be the governing principle of our 
whole lives. A good man 1s one who 
ſets the Lord always before his eyes; who 
accuſtoms himſelf to meditate upon God, 
and by frequent contemplation of his infi- 
nite perfections, imprints upon his ſpirits 
an habitual regard and veneration for 
him. And an wreligious man is one who 
lives without God in the world ; and has 
not God in all his thoughts. But more par- 
ticularly, ; 

To hve a godly life, implies a grateful 
ſenſe of the many bleſſings we have re- 
ceived from God ; who gave us our 
beings, who ſo exquiſitely contrived our 
bodies, and put into them immortal ſpi- 
rits, endued with the noble powers of 
free-will, underſtanding, and memory, 
which render us intellectual and moral 
agents, capable of thoſe rational pleaſures 
and enjoyments that all other animals are 


deſtitute of; who is our daily benefactor, 


ſupplying us with food and raiment; and 
innumerable delights and ſatisfactions to 
gratify our ſenſes, and enliven our ſpirits : 
and above all, who mercifully ſent his 
only Son to ſave us from endleſs miſery, 
and to entitle us, upon eaſy conditions, to 
new hopes of his favour and of eternal 
happineſs. ; 

A conſtant dependance and rehance of 
mind upon God, is another part of living 
godly. The experience of God's good- 


neſs naturally creates our dependance on 
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it for the future. The ſcriptures exhort 
us to this duty: Caſt thy burden upon the 
Lord, and he ſhall ſuſtain thee. Bleſſed 
are all they that put their truſt in thee. 
Not but God expects that we ſhould uſe 
all the means in our power to obtain our 
wants, and then to hope and pray for his 
aſſiſtance and bleſſing, This duty con- 
fiſts in a ſettled habit of mind, that will 
run through the whole courſe of a godly 
life. It will operate on the rich as well 
as the poor man; the former is not leſs 
dependent on the providence of God than 
the latter. If God ſhould withdraw his 
warm ſunſhine, or his kindly ſhowers and 
dews, what would become of the produce 
of his land? Soon would the heawen over 
him be as braſs, and the earth under him 
as iron, Hence the rich ſhould learn 
ro have an humble dependance on God 
for the ſupport and comfort of their lives, 
and not think themſelves all-ſufficient ; 
and the poor not to deſpond, but to rely 
on the bleſſing of God's providence upon 
their honeſt labours and induſtry. And 
both are taught in the Lord's prayer, 
to aſk their daily bread from their 
common Father which is in heaven. 
Again, 

To make the glory of God one great 
end of our actions, is eſſential to the liv- 
ing godly. To promote his honour, to 
propagate the true religion and worſhip 
of God in the world ; to engage men in 
the love of virtue, truth, and goodneſs ; 
to reprove all kinds of vice and immc*4. 
lity, all diſreſpect and contempt of God, 
all falſe and idolatrous worſhip; to uſe 
his holy name with the greateſt reve- 
rence, and reprove thoſe who uſe it pro- 
fanely ; to do all this to the utmoſt of our 
power and influence, is to make the glory 
of God the great end of our lives; for 
whether we eat or drink, or whatever 
we, do, wwe muſt do all to the glory of 
God. But to live godly alſo implies our 
having a continual ſenſe of God's infinite 
preſence on our minds, by which he per- 
fectly knows all our actions, thoughts, 
and deſires. His eyes are upon man, and 
fees all bis goings. I the Lord ſearch the 
heart and try the reins; and give to every 
man according to his ways, and to the 
fruit of His doings, The conſideration of 
God's infinite knowledge ſhould produce 
in us an habitual awe and fear of the 
divine majeſty, which will influence us to 
an uniform courſe of virtue and obedience. 


This 
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This fingle reflection, if duly attended 
to, will deter us from all wickedneſs, 
excite us to the practice of all righteouſ- 
neſs, even to the denial of our moſt fa- 
vourite inclinations. Fear is a paſſion 
of the ſtrongeſt operation; it was the 
firſt paſſion that awakened Adam after 
his tranſgreſſion ; he was afraid, and 
then hid himſelf. When Joſeph's vir- 
tue began to ſtagger, his laſt refuge 
was in the fear of God: How can I 40 
this great wickedneſs, and ſin againſt God? 
It was this that ſaved his virtue. Fear 
God and keep his commandments, for this 
is the whole duty of man. Did we al- 
ways remember that God is ever pre- 
ſent with us, ſees what we are doing, 
and whoſe eye we can never eſcape; 
who would dare to do a wicked action, 
or neglect a good one? Who would 
not but lead a godly and religious life ? 

A ſubmiſſive and patient reſignation 
to God's will, under all troubles and 
afflictions, is alſo a material part of god- 
lineſs. The great governor of the world 
has many wiſe and good reaſons for af- 
flicting even good men, which we can- 
not diſcover; and therefore in all the 
divine diſpenſations we muſt ſay with 
Eli, Let him do what ſeemeth him good ; 
and with Job, the Lord gave, and the Lord 


bath taken away, bleſſed be the name of” 


the Lord. For God does not willingly af- 
flit, nor grieve the children of men; but 


has wiſe and gracious ends of provi- 


de*.ce to anſwer, though we are igno- 
rant of them. The 8 reading of 
God's holy word has likewiſe a great 
tendency to a good life. All ſcripture is 
given by inſpiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furniſhed unto all good works. A 

man's delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and he doth meditate therein day and 
night, There is nothing neceſſary to 
be known, believed, or practiſed, which 
is not clearly revealed in theſe ſacred 
volumes. To negle& therefore to read 
this book of God, ſhews a certain want 
of that godlineſs, which 15 the great 
character of a Chriſtian, Again, 

A due regard to God conſiſts in the 
conitant ce of divine worlhip, 
both in private and in public. The 
worſhip of God appears ſo evident by 
the light of nature, that all nations have 
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agreed in the practice of it. As God 


1s our creator, preſerver, and redeemer, 
this makes it our indiſpenſable duty to 
worſhip and pray to him. The Pſalm- 
iſt thus directs us: O come let us worſhip 
and fall down, let us kneel before the Lord 
our matter; for he is our God, And our 
Saviour ſays, thou ſhalt aworſhip the Lord 
thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve, 
And St. Paul bids us be careful for no- 
thing, (ſo as to be over anxious, or dif. 
truſt providence,) but in every thing, by 
prayer and ſupplication, with thankſgiv- 
ing, let your requeſt be made known unto God, 
Prayer is both an act of religion, by 
which God is honoured, and is allo a 
proper means of ſupplying our neceſſi- 
ties : for to praiſe him for his glorious 
excellencies ; to thank him for his great 
benefits; to confeſs our ſins and implore 
his mercy and forgiveneſs; to make 
our humble ſupplications to him for 
the ſupply of all our wants; this is 
truly and properly the buſineſs of prayer. 

But then we are to prefer public 
worſhip to private, becauſe in the na- 
ture of the thing, it tends more to pro- 
mote the honour of God, as it is per- 
formed in the preſence of many witneſ- 
ſes, and with greater ſolemnity. There 
is a peculiar force, ſolemnity, and beauty 
in public worſbip, which is not to be 
found in what 1s private and ſecret. 
This is æwarſbipping God in the beauty of 
holineſs, and giving him the glory due 
unto his name. But I muſt not omit an- 
other part of devotion, that of family 
worſhip. And the ſame arguments that 
eſtabliſh public worſhip may be urged 
for this, becauſe every family 1s a little 
church or congregation of Chriſtians ; 
and the miniſter of this church is the 
father or ruler of the family, whoſe 
right and authority is founded! on 
the law of nature. By virtue of this 
truſt, every maſter of a family is an- 
ſwerable to God for the performance 
of divine worſhip within his little juriſ- 
diction. Thus Joſhua reſolved, as for 
me and my houſe, we will ſerve the Lord. 
'The regular diſcharge of this duty will 
be attended with great advantages, It 


is the ſureſt way to procure God's fa- 


vour and protection, and to bring down 
his bleſſings upon all our undertakings. 
It will naturally beget in our children 
and ſervants, a reverence for God, and 
things ſacred; it will ſeaſon their — 
Wi 
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with religion, lead them into habits of 
virtue, ſobriety, and honeſty, by the fre- 
quent thoughts of God and another world, 
which otherwiſe they would ſeldom think 
of. And this duty, with regard to the 
world, will procure credit, eſteem, and ho- 
nour : for they who do not love religion 
themſelves, will yet reſpect thoſe who do. 
This conſtant regard to : God in family 
worſhip, is a neceſſary branch of godly 
living, and will be found in every family, 
where the maſter has a true ſenſe of reli- 
gion upon his heart. 

The great motive offered by St. Paul 
to inforce this duty is the looking for that 
bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearance 
of the great God and our Saviour Jeſus 
Chrift ; who gave himſelf ＋ us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify to himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works, Here we plainly fee, that 
the deſign of our Saviour's death was not 
merely to ſave us from the puniſhment of 
our fins, without repentance and reforma- 
tion ; but to prepare us for the heavenly 
happineſs, by the practice of all thoſe ex- 
cellent virtues he has taught us by the 
the goſpel and his own example, and by 
which his followers are to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the profeſſors of all other religions, 
Chriſtians ſo qualified by ſanctity of life 
and T of heart; who deny all ungod- 

lineſs and worldly 1uſts, and live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
world; may juſtly look for that bleſſed 
hope and glorious appearance of the great 


God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. And 


a bleſſed hope this is; as its object is the 
higheſt happineſs our nature can poſſibly 
enjoy, ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to con- 
cei ve. It is alſo a bleſſed hope, in regard 
to the certainty of attaining it, becauſe it 
is founded on the promiſe of God, who 
cannot lie; which hope wwe have as an 


anchor of the ſoul, both ſure and ftedfaſt. 


And ſuppoſing it ſhould colt us ſome 
trouble and pains to govern our 3 war wy 
and ſenſual appetites; to live ſoberly, 
temperately, and chaſtely ; and that by 
paying our juſt debts, and doing acts of 
Charity, we ſhould take ſomewhat from 
our luxury, equipage, and the pride of life; 
nay that by being ſtrictly honeſt and juſt, 
we ſhould leave ourſelves a ſmaller in- 
come; for this is to practiſe righteouſ- 
neſs : or, that we ſhould conquer our idle- 


neſs and averſion to devotion, and oblige 
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ourſelves to be conſtant in our public and 
private worſhip of God, without which we 
cannot hve godly; 1 ſay, ſuppoſing that 
all this will require ſome pains and trouble, 
yet ſhall we not be great gainers in the 
end? and will not the bleſſed hope that 
is ſet before us abundantly make amends 
for all this? If men will riſe early and 
ſet up late, deny their ſleep, their food 
and recreations, in purſuit of worldly ad- 

vantages, and think themſelves well paid 
if they do but ſacceed ; and yet will take 

no pains to pleaſe and ſerve God, to deny 
their luſts, to live up to the rules of the 
Rabe and the holy religion they pro- 

eſs, and reject this bleſſed hope; what 
can be ſaid, but that their eternal ruin is 
their own choice, and they run into it with 
their eyes open? 
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SERMON LXVIII. 


By BisHoy Moore. 


Of Religious Melancholy. 


PsaLM xlii. 5. 


Why art thou caſt down, O my ſoul? Why art 
thou diſquieted within me? 


MANY good Chriſtians of timorous and 
melancholy conſtitutions, feeling no 
preſent comfort from their ſtrict fate, 
their earneſt and often repeated prayers, 
are apt to think, that what they perform 
in the ſervice of God, is ſo mean and im- 
perfect, as neither to pleaſe him, nor pro- 
fit their own ſouls. It may therefore be 
proper to conſider the caſe of theſe me- 
lancholy perſons, who, though they are. 
in a ſafe condition, yet greatly need to 
have their minds quieted and compoſed. 
Manifold are the ſcruples and fears which 
diſturb them. Some ſuppoſe the reform- 
ation of their lives hath not proceeded 
from a ſincere love to God, and deſire to 
pleaſe him ; but from a mere dread of 
thoſe puniſhments which he hath threat- 
ened. Others finding a flatneſs on their 
minds, and want of zeal in religious duty ; 
this makes them fear that what they do 
is not fit to be preſented unto God, and 
that he will not accept it; which ſo de- 
jects them, as even to tempt them to lay 
aſide their devotions. And there are 


others, who have ſuch wicked blaſphe- 
mous thoughts ſtart up in their minds, 
while 
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while exerciſed in the worſhip of God, 
that they think themſelves guilty of the 
fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, pronounce 
their condition remedileſs, and that God 
hath utterly rejected them. 

As to the firſt, I anſwer; that no 
doubt love is a more noble principle of 
action than fear; and therefore that reli- 
gious ſervice which ariſes from love, 1s 
more perfect, angelical, and grateful to 
God: but ſtill he will not diſregard ſuch 
ſervice and obedience as proceeds from 
fear. Thoſe who have forſaken their 
evil ways, left they ſhould lead them to 
the pit of hell, it may be hoped, will find 
a place in the glorious kingdom of 
heaven, For hell was made to terrify 
daring ſinners, to reduce and confine 
them within the bounds of their duty; as 
will, I hope, appear from the following 

ſiderations : | 
on” is one of the paſſions God has 
. planted in our ſouls as well as love; 

they are both implanted in us for ſome 
wiſe ends, When therefore the paſſion 
of fear ſerves the end for which God 
grafted it in our minds, no doubt he will 
approve the good effect it produces. 

e end for which God placed- fear in 
our nature, was chiefly to beget in us an 
awful regard of his moſt glorious ma- 
jeſty; to make us dread violating his 
laws, and acting contrary to his righteous 
will; and when we go aſtray, to excite us 
to return to him by repentance. So that 
when fear prevails on a man to amend his 
bad life, he puts this paſſion to the very 
uſe which God intended. And whoever 
thus applies it, has no reaſon to doubt 
bar God will graciouſly accept his obe- 
dience. We may alſo obſerve, that God 
hath enforced all his laws by threatenings 
as well as promiſes ; the one to work on 
our love, the other to excite our fears ; 
God having made the motives to our obe- 
dience to anſwer the different paſſions of 
our ſouls. Wherefore there 1s not the 
leaſt reaſon to conceive that God ſhould 
threaten puniſhments againſt the diſobe- 
dient, which naturally actuates the fears 
of men, and yet not be pleaſed with the 
ſervice which theſe fears produce in us. 
God ſets life and death before men, that 
the fear of death may make them chuſe 
life ; and he threatens everlaſting puniſh- 
ments, that the amazements and horror 
thereof, may powerfully engage them, 


with all care and ſpeed, to labour, and 


fit themſelves to partake of the divine 
mercies. 

Our bleſſed Saviour and his diſciples in 
their ſermons, addreſs themſelves not only 
to the paſſions of love, but alſo to that of 
fear; which they would not have done, 
but that the ſacrifices of fear will aſcend 
up to heaven with a grateful ſavour. He 
that believeth and is baptized ſhall be 
Javed ; but he that believeth not ſhall be 
damned. Chriſt here intends to brin 
men to a belief of his goſpel, and the 
obedience of his laws, as well by the 
fears of damnation as the hopes of ſalva- 
tion. When he bids the man whom he 
had cured, fin no more, left a worſe thing 
come unto him; the argument our Lord 
uſed to engage him to hve innocently, was 
directed to the paſſion of his fear, taken 
from the danger of a calamity that would 
befal him, greater than that of which he 
was cured, did he ſtill continue in his fins. 
And, ſaith St. Paul, knowing the terrors of 
the Lord, we perſuade men. The great- 
neſs of theſe terrors, was, that we muſt all 
appear before the judgment-ſeat FA Chrift, 
that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be goed or evil; which the 
Apoſtle knew, if maturely weighed, would 
be of irreſiſtible force to recover men from 
a lewd and profane converſation ; fince 
they muſt be extremely obſtinate and de- 
ſperate, on whom an argument of ſuch 
wonderful power and efficacy can make 
no impreſſion. | 

I proceed to conſider the caſe of thoſe 


ſerious Chriſtians, who complain of cold- 


neſs in their devotions, and towards hol 
things. Such think they 'do not addreſs 
God in prayers with ſuch an appetite as 
they could wiſh, being deſtitute of earneſt 
and fervent deſires for the ſucceſs of their 
petitions to heaven ; they ſuppoſe in them- 
ſelves a great indifferency to 1 ex- 
erciſes, which they apprehend is a proof 
of their hypocriſy, and that God will re- 
fuſe their prayers and thankſgivings as 
vain inſincere oblations. And here it 
ought to be obſerved, that the reaſon why 
many have not more zeal and life in Godꝰs 
ſervice, proceeds from themſelves, and 
their own negligence and want of conſi- 
deration. 'They perhaps appear in the 
congregation, but mind not what they are 
about. They conſider not of what im- 
portance it 1s for them to ſerve God in 
the moſt acceptable manner, No wonder 
ES therefore 
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therefore that their minds ſhould be flat It may be alſo obſerved, that the moſt 
and inactive, or little concerned for the zealous are not always the heſt men. 
proſperous iſſue of their prayers. As Their zeal may be without knowledge, or 
then it is high preſumption for ſuch care- on the wrong ſide, as was St. Paul's, when 
leſs perſons to hope for any benefit, by he perſecuted the church. And all zeal 
that part they bear in the public worſhip; without charity will profit nothing. In- 
ſo they may cure their malady, by retir- deed, where a man is zealouſly affected in 
ing from their buſineſs and pleaſure, and a good matter, he may be a glorious in- 
reflecting in good earneſt on the great ſtrument to propagate and promote the 
danger to which they expoſe their immor- fear and honour of God; and enjoy a 
tal ſouls. But as for thoſe who frequently more ſenſible pleaſure in every religious 
endeavour to remove this coldneſs from performance. But as all cannot raiſe their 
their ſouls when they approach the hea- affections to this pitch, God will not 
venly throne, and yet fail in their at- quench the ſmoking flax, nor break the 
tempt, let me deſire them duly to bruiſed reed; but he will | ps the wan- 
weigh the following obſervations : derings, pity the weakneſſes, quicken the 
That the different degrees of affections, affections, and make gracious allowances | 
with which men ſerve God, often depend for all the defects of infirm but honeſt 
on their different tempers and conſtitu- Chriſtians. It ſhould be farther conſi- 
tions. Some conſtitutions are ſo heavy, dered, that the moſt religious cannot main- 
as that it is difficult to work on their hopes tain an equal warmth in their devotions 
or fears; to make them ſenſible either of at all times; even ſuch we find by expe- 
their gain or loſs. But others have ſuch rience, that in ſome ſeaſons an unaccount- 
a tenderneſs of nature, and quickneſs of able heavineſs will ſeize on them while on 
ſenſe, that the leaſt thing will much af. their bended knees ſupplicating the for- 
fet them. A little proſperity makes giveneſs of their ſins. If therefore we 
their ſpirits overflow with joy; and as ſometimes perceive our minds to be dull 
ſmall a croſs ſinks and dejects them. and heavy at our prayers, it is no more 
Perſons then of ſuch various diſpoſitions, than what happens to the moſt fincere 
though they equally endeavour to prepare Chriſtians, let them uſe ever ſo much care 
themſelves, cannot ſerve God with equal and diligence ; ſo that this ſhould be no 
affections; but yet he may be pleaſed juſt cauſe of diſquiet and dejection of ſpi- 
with them alike, becauſe he meaſures rit. Beſides, ſickneſs and affliction will ſo 
their obedience by the ſincerity of their diſorder the paſſions and oppreſs the ſpi- 
minds, which is in their power; and not rits even of the beſt of men, that the 
by the difference of conſtitutions, which cannot ſerve God with as much cheerful. 
were not made by themſelves. The con- nels under calamities and troubles, as at 
ſtitutions of ſome men being much other times. 
warmer than others, they ſooner take Though it cannot be expected, that 
fire, whether they are paying homage to thoſe innocent perſons, whoſe caſe I am 
God, or doing buſineſs among men. If conſidering, ſhould meet with a complete 
therefore men have more heat in their na- cure of their grief, yet let me aſſure them, 
tural temper, it is no wonder they ſhould that nothing will more enliven their ſpirits 
have more zeal in their devotions. But in the ſervice of God, than deliberate 
God will not reje& any man, becauſe he meditations on him, and themſelves, be- 
is of a cold complexion ; or diſdain his fore they enter on any part of divine wor- 
reaſonable ſacrifice for being offered with ſhip. Would they often engage their 
leſs vehemence of paſſion. Beſides, they minds in contemplations about the divine 
who render worſhip to God upon rational attributes, and infinite perfections of 
motives, void of paſſion, ſeem to act upon God's nature; it would greatly tend to 
a higher and more ſublime principle; for remove that drowſy ſtupidity, which hath 
though they are deſtitute of that pleaſing ſo ſtrong an influence on their actions. 
warmth in their paſſions, which provokes For frequent thoughts of almighty power 
others to pray and be thankful unto God ; will make the moſt ſturdy temper to 
E they 9 not to celebrate his praiſes, tremble, and the proudeſt heart to ſubmit. 
ecauſe reaſon ſuggeſts, that it is their Can any ſeriouſly think of unſearchable 
duty to make grateful acknowledgments - wiſdom, without admiration, and an ear- 
of his infinite mercies. Again, neſt deſire to be ruled by it? And will not 
| | the 
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the meditations of infinite love, diffuſing 
itſelf over the world, oblige us to adore, 
honour, love, and praiſe chat moſt glqrious 
ſpring, from whence it flows? Conſider 
how the providence of God extends to the 
whole creation; how it preſerves and de- 
livers us from many and great dangers. 
This will cauſe us to break forth into 
ſongs and hymns of thankſgiving, And 
if we proceed to contemplate the deep 
myſteries, the inconceivable love ſhewn 
by Chriſt in the mighty work of our ſal- 
vation; to conſider his great condeſcen- 
fion, in leaving the heavenly regions to 


dwell among us; his wonderful humilia- 


tion, in taking on him our frail, mortal 
nature; the pains, agonies, and moſt 
dreadful death he ſuffered, to ſave us un- 
grateful ſinners ; this cannot fail to diſ- 
ſolve the moſt obdurate heart, and make 
us firmly conclude, that we can never ſuf- 
ficiently admire, love, ſerve, or ſuffer too 
much for this moſt bleſſed Saviour. 

Can all your paſſions continue quiet, 
when you thus view your moſt merciful 
Redeemer, who left his Father's boſom to 


ſeek and ſave you, when loſt in the ways: 


of fin, in the paths leading to death! 
who came to procure reconciliation for 
you with God, whom as you had heinouſly 
provoked, ſo you could give no ſatisfac- 
tion to his injured juſtice. Recollect with 
ſeriouſneſs how often God hath ſpared 
you, when your hearts told you that you 
deſerved puniſhment ; how often you have 
highly offended him, and fearfully expect- 
ed he would deſtroy you; yet you ſtill 
live as a monument of his compaſſion, 
and he waits for your return, to be gra- 
cious unto you. Do but meditate on theſe 
mercies of our God, and try if your 


hearts will not melt into love and affec- 


tion. Surely we cannot but fall down 
before the Lord, with the deepelt reve- 
rence, and eſteem him above all things, 
who hath created us after his own image; 
redeemed us with his Son's blood; daily 
aſſiſts us with the graces of his Holy Spi- 
Tit ; and hath provided for us @ houſe not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Let ſuch ſubjects as theſe entertain your 
thoughts, before you begin any religious 
duty ; and it will mightily conduce to fill 
your ſouls with light and life, and make 
you diligently ſtudy to obtain God's fa- 
vour, and excite paſſionate deſires to 
live in his preſence to all eternity, 


Laſtly, as to thoſe unhappy perſons 


who have wicked and ſometimes blaſphe. 


mous thoughts ſtart in their minds, while 


they are exerciſed in the worſhip of God, 
which makes them think their caſe is def. 
perate, and that God hath rejected them; 
to give ſuch all poſſible eaſe and relief, 
I will endeavour to ſhew, that their caſe 
is not ſo dangerous as they apprehend ; 
and alſo offer proper advice for their be. 
haviour under theſe tumultuous diſorders 
of mind. : 
And that their caſe is not ſo danger. 
ous as they apprehend, will appear from 
theſe following conſiderations : becauſe 
theſe frightful thoughts do generally 
proceed from the diforder and indiſpoſi- 
tion of the body ; perhaps after a fit of 
ſickneſs, a great diſappointment, or heavy 
loſs. And they are moſt commonly good 
rg who are exerciſed with them, For 
"ad men, who are buſily employed in 


contriving wickedneſs; how to gratify - 


their malice, execute their revenge, over- 
reach their neighbours, or ſatisfy their 
luſts, ſeldom complain of theſe kind of 
thoughts. But they are honeſt, well- 
meaning Chriſtians, of unhealthy conſti- 
tutions and melancholy tempers, who are 
ſo miſerably haraſſed with them. Nor is it 
in the power of ſuch diſconſolate Chriſ- 
tians as are tormefited with theſe fad 
thoughts, with all their endeavours to 
ſtifle and ſuppreſs them. Nay, often the 
more they ſtruggle with them, the more 
they encreaſe; and when vehemently op- 
poſed, the more do they domineer and 
terrify men. 'The reaſon 1s, becauſe, by 
unſucceſsful ſtrivings, they feed this me- 
lancholy humour, and grow more dejected. 
So that there is good cauſe, as I before 
obſerved, to impute this to bodily diſ- 
tempers rather than to faults of the mind. 
Indeed, they who labour under ſuch com- 
plaints are ſeldom betrayed into any great 
and deliberate fins. For they being jea- 
lous of the leaft temptations, tremble at 
the appearance of any notorious evil. 
Hence it is, that the ſins which moſt eaſily 


captivate others, can ſcarce enter into 


them. They have little temptations to 


covetouſneſs who can find no ſatis faction 


in riches. They cannot be hard-hearted 
to their neighbours in diſtreſs, who are ſo 
ready to beg the prayers and help of all 


about them. They are in no danger of 


being ſwelled with pride, who think worſe 


of their own ſtate than it deſerves. So 


that it plainly appears there is more 
, trouble 
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trouble than danger in the caſe of ſuch de- 
jected Chriſtians. And though the ſentence 
they pronounce againſt themſelves 1s ſo 
black and diſmal, yet, no doubt but God, 
in his own ſeaſon, will in fome meaſure 
quiet their minds, and beſtow a large re- 
compenſe on them, for all the troubles 
and ſorrows they have ſuſtained out 
of fear that he was highly diſpleaſed with 
them. . 

The beſt advice I can give for their be- 
haviour under theſe perplexing diſorders 
of mind, is, for them frequently to ob- 
ſerve how their thoughts are employed. 
If they are engaged in good matter, en- 
courage and ſecure them all that is poſ- 
ſible, from outward diſturbance and di- 
verſions. If taken up in trifling vain ſub- 
jets, of no real benefit, tranſlate them to 
ſomething more noble and uſeful. For 
as our thoughts are, ſo will be our ac- 
tions; we cannot think fooliſhly apd act 


wiſely. There is a ſhort and eaſy paſ- 
ſage from idle 7 to bad ones. But 


if they are exerciſed in any bad or evil 


deſign, we mult extinguiſh and ſuppreſs 


them. This we muſt do with all our 
might, becauſe it is of abſolute neceſſity 
to the health, peace, and innocence of 


our ſouls ; and by ſuch frequent reviews 


of our thoughts, we ſhall gain power and 
{kill to manage them wiſely, and in good 
meaſure prevent, if not cure, the trouble 
complained of by theſe melancholy per- 
ſons. They ſhould alſo endeavour to keep 
their paſſions within due bounds. To 
bring themſelves to an equal ſteady tem- 
per, that the affairs of this world may not 
ſour and ruffle their minds. 'To be mild 
and gentle in their behaviour ; to avoid 
all needleſs heats and contentions ; to be 
ready to do every one ſome good. Not 
to ſet their hopes or fears too high; not 
groundleſsly to deſpair, where God has 
pronounced no threats; nor fondly to pre- 
ſume, where he has made no promiſes. 
Let not ſuch ſet their hearts too 
much on the world, nor ſuffer their paſ- 
fions to run out vehemently after it; nor 
yet forſake their employment by reaſon 
of the trouble of their minds. For no bu- 
ſineſs at all, is as bad as too much; and 
there is always more melancholy to be 
found in a cloiſter than in a market-place, 
When a man is too full of buſineſs, he is 
apt to forget God ; and when he 1s idle, 
his head will be a cage of unruly unclean 
thoughts. Therefore let us not hide our- 
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ſelves from our friends, nor quit our call- 


ing; becauſe people of dejected tempers 
never fare worſe than when they are 
alone, and have nothing to do: for not 
having company or ſecular affairs to em- 
ploy them, they will be perpetually mu- 
ſing on themſelves; their thoughts will 
all fix and center on the deſperate condi- 


tion wherein their diſturbed fancy hath 


placed them. Whereas virtuous and 
cheerful converſation, innocent recrea- 
tions, and moderate bufineſs, will di- 
vert the diſtemper, and chaſe away 
theſe gloomy apprehenſions. 

When you find theſe thoughts creeping 
on you, be not diſmayed, as if they were 


certain tokens of your reprobation : for 


ſo far as they depend on bodily indiſpoſi- 
tion, which they chiefly do, I take them 
to be no more marks of the divine diſ- 
pleaſure, than ſickneſs, loſſes, or any 
other temporal calamity, Neither vio- 
lently ſtruggle with them, ſince expe- 
rience teaches, that they encreaſe by ve- 
hement oppoſition z but when neglected, 
they will diſſipate and waſte away. 
And let not ſuch think the worſe of 
God, nor accuſe his providence of not 
caring for them, for he ſends theſe af- 
flictions for wife and kind reaſons: per- 
haps as powerful preſervatives againſt 
heinous fins ; or that they may leſſen our 
inclinations to the enjoyments of life, 
abate our appetites to ſenſual pleaſures, 
and wean our hearts from the periſhin 
goods of this world, Nothing will ae 
poſe us more to have compaſſion on our 
ſuffering brethren, than our own ſorrows ; 
or make us leſs envy the proſperity of 
others, or more to feel our own infir- 
mities, and need of divine aſſiſtance, than 
our preſent diſconſolation and trouble. 
Let not theſe afflicting thoughts diſcou- 
rage our devotions, nor tempt the moſt 
melancholy to omit or negligently diſ- 
charge any Chriſtian office or duty. We 
muſt perſevere in the ways and acts of re- 
ligion, notwithſtanding ſuch performances 
ſeem flat and heavy. Let our prayers 
continually aſcend to heaven, though at 
preſent we find no anſwer or return to 
them. Prayer is the natural and only ſafe 
refuge for the afflited ; a ſure ſtay to the 
heart when nothing beſides can ſupport 
it. Prayer refines the thoughts, and ex- 
alts the ſoul above its natural pitch ; ſo 
that he who enters on his prayers with 
ſome coldneſs, * before he ends 
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them, receive wonderful joy in his mind. 
Nothing makes the ſoul ſo much partake 
of the divine nature as devout prayer. 

At theſe diſconſolate ſeaſons, let the 
matter of our prayers be ſuch as implies 
our repoſing an extraordinary truſt and 
confidence in God, though he ſeems to 
hide his face from us; this will be moſt 
acceptable to him, and a ſtrong proof of 
our integrity not to omit our duty, even 
when we find little pleaſure therein, Let 
our prayers be frequent rather than long ; 
ſuch as may cauſe delight and not prove 
tedious; for it is not the multitude of 
words, but an honeſt diſpoſition of heart, 
which will incline God to hear us: Let 
ſach be careful not to forſake the Lord's 
table, though they there find no comfort ; 
for that heavenly bread will refreſh their 
ſouls, encreaſe their graces, and repleniſh 
their hearts with joy, as ſoon as God finds 
them qualified for ſo great mercies. 

What evil thoughts then ſoever are in- 
jected into our minds, ſo long as we per- 
ſiſt in a religious courſe of life, there can 
be no doubt but God will love and ap- 
prove our ſervices. For he hath promiſed, 
that thoſe who are not weary in well- doing, 
ſhall in due ſeaſon reap everlaſting life. 
And ſhould theſe perplexing thoughts laſt 
as long as we live, which 1s the worſt can 
be ſuppoſed; yet this would be no more 
an argument of God's diſpleaſure, than a 
fever or fire, the loſs of a friend, or any 
other affliction. Let not therefore our 
preſent trials and humiliations make us 
deſpair of finding favour with a God of 
boundleſs mercy and moſt tender compaſ- 
ſion. We muſt perſevere in our duty, 
confide in his infinite goodneſs, and in 
time the clouds, which now darken our 
mind, will vaniſh, and be ſucceeded by 
cheerful light; our fears ſhall be turned 
into full aſſurances of unconceiveable hap- 
pineſs; and all the diſorders, tumults, and 
confuſions in our ſouls, ſhall be changed 
into eternal peace, undiſturbed and end- 
leſs joys. Fear the Lord and praiſe him, 
for. he hath not deſpiſed nor abhorred the af- 
flition of the alftlicted; neither hath he hid 
his face from him, but' when he cried unto 
him, he heard him. Wait on the Lord, be 0 


good courage, and he ſhall ſtrengthen thy 
heart. I will be glad and rejoice in thy 
mercy, for thou haſt conſidered my trouble ; 
thou haſt known my ſoul in adverſity. 1 
bill eng unto the Lord, becauſe he has dealt 
bountifully with me; yea I will hope conti- 
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nually, and praiſe him more and more. O 
how great is thy goodneſs, which thou haſt 


laid up for them that fear thee! O love the 


Lord, all ye ſaints ; for the Lord preſerveth 
the faithful. T hey that know thy name will 
put their truſt in thee; for thou haſt not for- 
alen them who ſeek thee. 
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SERMON LXIX. 
By ARCHBISHOP SHARPE. 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


LuKE, xv. 18, 19. 


I will ariſe and go to my father, and ſay unto him, 
Father, I have ſinned againſt heaven, and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
ſon. 


I our Saviour's famous parable of the 
1 prodigal ſon many excellent things are 
delivered for the inſtruction, direction, and 
encouragement of all penitent ſinners. 
We here read of the miſerable condition 
which the prodigal ſon brought himſelf 
into by his evil courſes ; and which was 
very great. How many hired ſervants, 
ſaid he, of my father have bread enough and 
zo ſpare, and 1 periſh with hunger! and 
alſo his reſolution to return to his father, 
which followed thereupon. When he 
came to himſelf, that 1s, conſidered, he 
ſaid, I will ariſe and go to my father, &c. 
Under the firſt circumſtance of the pro- 
digal, I ſhall repreſent the true ſtate of 
finners and wicked men, and the wretched 
condition into which ſuch bring them- 
ſelves. I ſhall then treat of the method 
by which finners are brought to repen- 
tance; the firſt ſtep of which is, a deep 
and ſerious conſideration of their own ſtate 
and condition. 

I begin with the prodigal's evil courſes 
and miſery ; and it will be proper to con- 
ſider the account given of him in this pa- 
rable, both as to his fin and miſery. 4 
certain man, ſays our Lord, had two ſons, 
and the younger of them ſaid to his 28 — 
ther, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me. And he divided unto them his living. 


of And not many days after, the younger ſon 


gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there waſted his ſub- 
flance with riotous living. And when he 
had ſpent all, there aroſe a mighty famine in 
that land; and he began to be in want. 
And he went to @ citizen of W F 
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evho ſent him into his fields to feed ſwine. 
And he would fain have filled his belly wiih 
the hut that the ſwine did eat, and no man 
gave unto him. By the father here, 1s 
meant God, the great Father and Lord of 
the world, who, out of his abundance, be- 
ſtows on mankind their ſeveral portions, 
Not one of his children but has a variety 
of talents committed to him ; which, if 
carefully managed and improved, he will 


for ever preſerve the love, favour, and 


kindneſs of his heavenly Father ; and will 
not fail of living happily here, and arriv- 
ing at laſt to a glorious ſtate of immor- 
tality. By the two ſons is meant, the 
two different ſorts of men in the world, 
In the character of the eldeſt ſon, are re- 
preſented thoſe men, who, being bleſſed 
with a good temper, virtuous inclinations, 
and careful education, have in a great 
meaſure preſerved their innocency all 
their lives ; have not wandered from their 
father's houſe, nor gone aſtray in the paths 
of vice and wickedneſs ; but have ſerved 
their heavenly Father, without any wilful 
or habitual tranſgreſſion of his command. 
ments. In the character of the younger 
ſon, who is the prodigal, are repreſented 
all thoſe men who abuſe the talents com- 
mitted to them, the benefits, helps, and 
powers beſtowed upon them, to evil pur- 
ſes; who forſake the guidance and 
conduct of their heavenly Father, and be- 
take themſelves to a courſe of vice and 
ſenſuality ; in a word, all who live wick- 
edly, whether Jews or gentiles. Theſe 
are the prodigals here mentioned, for 
whoſe comfort and encouragemen to re- 
pent this parable was framed by our Sa- 
viour. And in the account of the prodi- 
gal's evil couries and their conſequences, 
we have a lively deſcription of the ſtate 
of ſinners, the methods and Reps by which 
they proceed in fin, and the wretched 
condition they are thereby brought into ; 
as will appear by comparing one with 
the other in the following patticulars : 
The younger ſon having got his por- 
tion, cares no longer to be in his father's 
houſe, thinking his liberty there too much 
abridged: — in order to be free from 
the awe and reſtraint of bis father, he 
goes into a foreign country. And thus it is 
with finners : the firſt ſtep of their miſ- 
carriage, is the forſaking their heavenly 
Father. They think it too ſevere a diſci- 
pline to live always under the apprehen- 


ions and awe of an inviſible Being; and 
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therefore put the thoughts of God out of 
their minds, ſaying with the profane people 
in Job, depart from us, for we defire not the 
knowledge of thy ways. That is, they de- 
part from God while they do not conſider 
or regard him ; while they ceaſe to main» 
tain a conſtant ſenſe of his juſtice, good- 
neſs, and providence, in their minds 
while they lay aſide the care of his wor- 
ſhip, negle& their prayers and holy exer- 
cies, and live as if they did not believe 
there is an intelligent omnipotent Being, 
who governs the world, and to whom they 
are accountable. 


The prodigal having got into a diſtant 


country, and out of his father*s ſight, al- 


lows himſelf all the liberties his heart can 
deſire; lives viciouſly and profuſely, and 
ſoon ſpends what his father had given 
him. Thus alſo the finner, when once 
he throws off the fear of God, and all 
ſenſe of religion, {which is the beſt ſecu- 
rity of men's innocence, and the moſt 
effectual curb to keep them from going 
aſtray,) he preſently runs into all ſorts of 
extravagancy and debauchery ; gives the 
reins to every appetite and paſſion, and 
takes his fill of unlawful liberties and 
gratifications, and by this means miſap- 
plies thoſe talents which God hath com- 


mitted to him. He beſots his underſtand- 


ing, depraves and corrupts his will, 
weakens a!l his ſpiritual powers, hardens 
his conſcience, and thereby loſes all ſenſe 
of good and evil; he ſquanders away his 
time, renders himſelf incapable of the be- 
nefit and advantages which God gave him 
to improve in virtue. 

The prodigal having thus ſpent his por- 
tion by his profuſe way of living, is at laſt, 
by reaſon of the extremity of want, forced 
to become a ſervant. And this is the 
true condition of a ſinner. He who lives 
in the conſtant gratification of his luſts 
and appetites, ſo weakens his higher 
powers, that in a little time he is reduced 
to the abject condition of a ſervant or 
bondman. They who give themſelves to 
commit ſin, are the ſervants of ſin. He 
that is entangled in a habit of vice and 
wickedneſs, is no longer at his own diſpo- 
ſal, but his luſts hurry him whitherſoever 
they will. Reaſon is dethroned, and the 
brutiſh part of man reigns and governs, 
He is not a ſervant to one lord only, but 
to many, and all inconſiſtent with one an- 
other, which makes the ſervitude ſtill more 
intolecable, Luſt commands one thing, 
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ambition another; covetouſneſs this way, 
intemperance another; ſome the man 
muſt obey : and yet whichſoever he does, 
the reſt are diſpleaſed for not being 
gratified. Indeed they all conſpire to 
promote the intereſt of the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil; whoſe work a 
man does when he purſues the gratifi- 
cations of his appetites. So that he is 
a ſlave of the devil, as well as of his 
own luſts, which certainly is the moſt 
miſerable bondage in the world. He 
who committeth fin is of the devil; and 
ſuch perſons are led captive by him at 
his will and pleaſure. Again, 

The prodigal having thus of a free- 
man made himſelf a ſervant, we will 
next ſee how wretchedly and baſely he 
is uſed : and he is put to the meaneſt 
and moſt contemptible employment, even 
to feed ſwine, and his diet no better 
than the huſks that were given to the 


hogs. Juſt thus are all they treated 
who give themſelves up to a vicious 


life. 


1 and ſo long as they pre- 
erved their innocence, 

under their Father's wing, in his fear 
and obedience, they lived like the 
children of the Moſt High. Their work 
was ſuitable to their dignity, and be- 
coming ſuch excellent natures as God 
had given them. Their. buſineſs was 
to contemplate God and his works; wo 
exerciſe their reaſon about the beſt and 
nobleſt ſubjets; to fing praiſes to him 
who was the author of their being; and 
to employ all their faculties in the moſt 
manly way. To love and do good 
to all their fellow-creatures, as they 
had opportunity; to govern their infe- 
rior appetites, and keep them conſtantly 
in ſubjection to the higher ſpirit that 
was in them. This was the employ- 
ment that our heavenly Father deſigned 
us for; and this, all virtuous perſons, all 
who live up to the dignity of their na- 
ture, do ſtill follow. But alas! what a 
mighty change is there, when a man de- 
parts from God, and gives himſelf up 
to the ſervice of his luſts! Without a 
figure, we may truly ſay, that the keep- 
ing of ſwine with the prodigal is a 
more honourable emplovment than that 
which ſinners chuſe for themſelves. What 
can be more baſe or vile than that im- 
mortal ſouls, made for the fruition of 
God himſelf, ſhould ſpend days and 
years m minding nothing but eating, 
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ſleeping, and playing; or in ſcraping to- 
ether heaps of money, which in a little 
time will prove uſeleſs to them; or in 
wallowing in uncleanneſs and luſt, which 
generally ends in beggary, ſhame, or rot- 
tenneſs ? or in filling their bodies full of 
drink, till there be nothing but the ſhape 
of a man remaining ? And yet theſe are 
the principal employments in which vi- 
cious men buſy themſelves. Theſe are 
the things -they live for, and beyond 
which they have no thought or ambi- 
tion. Whatever is in the world is either 
the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, or 
the pride of life. Senſual pleaſures, wealth, 
popular applauſe and greatneſs, are the 
three great idols of the world; and who- 
ever forſakes his God, falls down and 
worſhips one or more of them. But are 
not theſe pitiful and contemptible deities, 
for a rational immortal ſoul to proſtrate it- 
ſelf before? Is it not a ſhameful proſtitu- 
tion of our natures, to make theſe the 
great objects of our fears and hopes, of 
our love and joy, of all the deſigns and 
purſuits of our lives? Oh! the blindneſs 
and degeneracy of mankind ! What mean 
deſpicable creatures do we make ourſelves, 
when we forſake the paths of virtue and the 
commandments of our God? Alas! we ceaſe 
to be men, and level onrſelves with the 

brutes ; we debaſe ourſelves even to hell. 
Such is the nature of things, that it 1s 
impoſſible for a vicious man to live hap- 
pily, let his circumſtances be ever ſo proſ- 
perous. The mind of man can never be 
fully contented with any outward goods, 
and leaſt of all with thoſe which are en- 
joyed in a vicious unreaſonnable manner. 
Solomon, who made more experiments of 
this kind than any man beſides, found at 
laſt that theſe ſeeming ſatisfactions were 
but vanity and vexation of ſpirit. All 
the pleaſures which the ſinner can receive 
from the greateſt gratification of his ſen- 
ſual appetites, are like thoſe that brute 
beaſts are capable of as well as he; only 
with this difference, that their enjoyments 
are not allayed with bitterneſs, which his 
are. And can that be the happineſs of a 
man, which animal creatures partake of 
as much as himſelf? But ſo far are our 
vicious gratifications from being true plea- 
ſures, that, take them altogether, they 
have much more of uneaſineſs and trouble, 
than of delight and fſatisfaftton. The co- 
vetous, the proud, the revengeful, the 
envious, the glutton, the drunkard, the 
whoremonger, the ambitious, all theſe 
' Can 
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can teſtify, from ſad experience, that the 
contentment they receive from the grati- 
fication of theſe ſeveral paſſions or appe- 
tites, doth no ways countervail the pains 
and reſtleſſneſs, the diſturbances, diſap- 
pointments, and manifold evil — 
quences to their bodies and ſouls, good 
names and eſtates, which they ſuffer upon 
account of them. ; 

But to come to the laſt circumſtance of 
the prodigal's condition, which the pa- 
rable mentions: As coarſe and diſagree- 
able fare as the huſks were, yet he would 
have been glad to have ſatisfied his hunger 
even with theſe ; but thas much was de- 
nied him. He would fain fill his belly 
evith the huſks which the ſavine did eat, 
but no man gave them unto him. Wretch- 
ed unhappy man ! he, who before pam- 
pered himſelf with all ſorts of delicacies, 
even to ſurfeiting, would now be glad of 
any ſort of food, even of huſks, if he could 
get them. But ſo cruel is the maſter he 
ſerves, that he will not ſuffer him to fill his 
belly, no not with theſe. In this inſtance 
alſo, we have a lively repreſentation of 
the ſtate and condition of the ſpiritual pro- 
digal. For thus doth the devil treat all 
thoſe who abandon God and virtue to 
ſerve him and their own luſts. The beſt 
wages they have is only a little ſenſual 
pleaſure, or empty honour and greatneſs, 
which are but huſks in compariſon of the 
noble entertainments of religion and a 
good conſcience. But even theſe they 
cannot have their fill of; for, alas! they 
are obnoxious to a thouſand contingencies, 
which eicher rob us of them, or put a pe- 
riod to all the delight and comfort we 
ſhould receive by them; they are in a 
ſhort time either taken from us, or we from 
them. 

How then can he be ſaid to have his fill of 
wealth, who is either always craving and 
drudging for more, or anxiouſly fearful to 
loſe what he hath? and who, notwith- 
ſtanding the fulneſs of his barns, and the 
largeneſs of his poſſeſſions, and his /aying 
to himſelf, foul, eat and drink and be merry, 

for thou haſt goods laid up for many years, 
ſhall hear theſe words, thou fool, this night 
ſhall thy goods be taken from thee, and then 
whoſe will all theſe things be? Nor are 
there any greater hopes for the ambitious, 
who as eafily may command the wind, 
the ebbings and flowings of the ſea, 
as ſecure to themſelves the uncertain fa- 
vour of great men, or the more uncertain 
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breath of the people. And as for bodily 
pleaſures, what do they ſignify, when the 
appetites are decayed and periſned; when 
the powers of nature grow feeble and lan- 
guid ? This old age will undoubtedly 

ring to paſs, but moſt frequently riots 
and debauches effect it ſooner. Beſides, 
what comfort and ſatis faction can they af- 
ford a ſinner under a multitude of other 
unfortunate afflicting circumſtances, to 
which he is unavoidably expoſed ? Can 
he ſay, I will refreſh myſelf with play, or 
wine, or muſic, when he lies languiſhing 
on a ſick bed? Or will his heaps of trea- 
ſure charm the gout, ſtone, or colic, that 
they ſhall not torment him ? or laſtly, can 


all theſe things together yield any balm 


to heal a wounded conſcience, which in 
the midſt of the greateſt affluence, the 
moſt luxurious entertainments, makes the 
vicious man to tremble and look pale with 
the bitter reflections of his life paſt, and 
the diſmal proſpect of what is to come? 
Alas! in ſuch caſes, he can purchaſe 
no quiet and repoſe to his mind, from 
the poſſeſſion of what the world calls great 
and happy. 


But ſuppoſing he could uninterruptedly 


fill and fatisfy his appetites herein, with- 
out the diſturbance of ſickneſs, afflictions, 
diſappointments, and even of a guilty 
conſcience; yet this miſery will ſtill at- 
tend him, that he cannot enjoy theſe things 
always. The time is coming on apace 


when he muſt part with theſe his friends 


and comforters; in a little time he muſt 


go into the regions of death; and then bid 


an everlaſting farewel to the light of his 


eyes, the deſire of his ſoul, and the idols 


of his life. Then he will ſadly ſay with 
the prodigal, how many hired ſervants are 
there in my father's houſe that have bread 
enough, but lo ! I periſh with hunger. He 
calls for his pleaſures, but they are all gone 
as a dream when one awaketh. He calls 
for his wealth, which with ſo much 
anxiety and toil he hath amaſſed to- 
gether ; but that is upon the wing, to fly 
to a new heir, who perhaps will ſpend it 
more profuſely than he got it ſordidly ; 
and all his gay feathers in which he prided 
himſelf are now plucked from him, and 
he is left naked and deſpicable. In this 
extremity, he ſees nothing but what fills 
him with horror. If he looks inward, 
there is all hell, deſpair, and confuſion ; 


there he finds a ſoul polluted with fin, o 


preſſed with intolerable loads of * 
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and filled with the remembrance of his 
paſt folly. If he looks about him, he ſees 
all his friends and companions taking 
their laſt leave of him, and as they 
forſake him, his great maſter, the 
devil, with his frightful guard (whoſe 
intereſt he hath faithfully purſued all. his 
life) are ready to ſeize upon the trembling 
ſoul, as it parts from the body. Laſtly, 
if he looks upwards, he ſees an angry of- 
fended God, whoſe laws he hath affront- 
ed, whoſe threatenings he hath deſpiſed, 
whoſe grace he hath turned into wanton- 
neſs, and whoſe holy ſpirit he hath done 
deſpite to. He ſees the Judge of the world 
ſummoning him to appear at his dread- 
ful tribunal, to give an account of the ta- 
lents he hath miſemployed, of the precious 
time he hath miſpent ; of the riots and 
debauches, the frauds and unjuſt dealings, 
the oaths and blaſphemies, the lewd in- 
trigues, wicked deſigns, profane words, 
and evil actions of his whole life: and he 
ſeems to hear that terrible ſentence ſound- 
ing in his ears, which will be moſt cer- 
tainly pronounced upon him, and all ſuch 
at the laſt day, Go, ye curſed, into everlaſt- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
| — Oh! miſerable ſtate! the diſmal 

concluſion of a ſinful life! theſe are the na- 
tural fruits and conſequences of forſaking 


God, and giving ourſelves-over to a2 


courſe of vice and impiety. Nor is there 
any probability of preventing or averting 
thoſe conſequences, unleſs, with the prodi- 
gal, we do in time come to ourſelves, and 
Enter into a ſerious conſideration of our 
ways, and then ariſe and go to f Father. 

Which leads me to conſider the prodi- 
gal's return. I auill ariſe and go to my 
ather. And here we have alively repre- 
ſentation of the beginaing and progreſs of 
repentance after a vicious life. The pro- 
digal being pinched with extremity» of 
want, at laſt comes to weigh and debate 
things ſeriouſly in his own mind. Whilft 
he was 1n the height of his proſperity, he 
minded nothing but the purſuit of his 
riots and debauches; he ſeemed to live 
without thinking or any kind of reflection. 
But at laſt his miſerable circumſtances 
make him to deliberate, and uſe his rea- 
ſon. He then conſiders the happineſs he 
has loſt, and the wretched condition to 
which his folly hath brought him. And 
this puts him upon ſerious reſolutions to 
apply to his father. And thus it fares 
with every ſpiritual Prodigal, who, after 
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a vicious courſe of life, at laſt returns to 
his duty. The firſt ſtep of his repentance 
is a ſerious ſenſe of his condition; till ke 
begins to think, reflect, and conſider, 
there are no hopes of him; but when 
Providence, by a fit of fickneſs, or ſome 
ſharp affliction, brings him to a ſenſe of his 
condition, and that he in good earneſt lays 
things to heart, and debates matters ſe. 
noully with himſelf; then he gives ſome 
hopes that he may, in time, reſcue him- 
ſelf from the bondage of his luſts, and the 
ſnares of the devil, and become a con- 
vert to virtue and piety. . 

Let then all of us who have gone aſtray, 
with the prodigal inſtantly lay the founda- 
tion of repentance, which is ſerious conſi- 
deration. And I would to God we would 
all do it preſently. Oh! that we would 
give ourſelves leave to think, and no 
longer blindly purſue our appetites ; that 
we would at laſt come to ourſelves, as this 
pong did, and reſume the exerciſe of 
our long abandoned reaſon ; that we 
would with David, fand in awe, and com- 
mune with our own hearts in our chamber, 
and be ſtill; that we would ſedately con- 
ſider what will be the iſſue and concluſion 
of our riots and vicious courſes! Were 
we thus wiſe, did we thus conſider, I 
doubt not but through the grace of God, 
we ſhould in a very little time feel a migh- 
ty change in our minds ; and then imitate 
the prodigal in the ſecond ſtep he made 
to his repentance ; namely, enter into firm 
purpoſes and reſolutions to quit our lewd 
courſes, and to return to our heavenly 
Father, from whom we have ſo long with- 
drawn ourſelves. | | 

To perſuade all who are concerned, 
thus to come to themſelves, and to enter 
ito ſerious conſiderations about their 
everlaſting intereſts, is the next thing 1 
ſhall offer. Let ſuch then conſider, that 
it is this want of thinking, reflecting, and 
coming to themſelves, that hath been the 
great occaſion of all their paſt ſins and 
tollies. But if ſuch will ſeriouſly conſider 
their own ſpiritual affairs, they cannot 
avoid being brought to true repentance, 
Serious thinking, if practiſed and conti- 
nued, will have the ſame effects upon 
others that it had upon the prodigal : 
T will make them return to their fa- 
ther. 

It is the want of thinking and co ng, 
that is the great occaſion of all the miſ- 
carriages of our lives: for though our 
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natures are bad enough, and our propen- 
ſity to ſin is very great, yet it is not ſo 
much that which hurries us into ſo many 
ſorts of follies and vices as our inconſi- 
deration. We will not give ourſelves li- 
berty to think and reflect upon the conſe- 
quences of our actions, before we venture 
upon them, but blindly ruſh into them; 


and hence comes the great degeneracy of 


human kind ; we follow our preſent incli- 
nations, and attend no further than juſt 
what the obje& before us, or the circum- 
ſtances we are engaged in, prompt us to: 
and after we have done a ſinful action 
once or twice, by degrees it becomes fa- 
miliar to us, and at laſt our ſins grow ha- 
bitual and cuſtomary, and then it is not. 
eaſy to conquer them. The truth is, 
want of conſideration is the fountain of al- 
moſt all the miſcarriages of mankind. 
What is it that make any man an atheiſt, 
or to queſtion the being of God and pro- 
vidence, bat that he will not give himſelf 
leave to think ; will not take the pains to 
view the manifeſt effets and footſteps 
which every where, and in every thing, 
are to be diſcovered of an infinite power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs ? The ſame may be 
ſaid of thoſe who are infidels and ſceptics 
as to the Chriſtian religion. None is fo 
becauſe he wants evidence of the truth of 
the goſpel, (for there is enough to con- 
vince the moſt curious inquirer,) but be- 
cauſe he will not conſider. He runs on 
in a road of worldly buſineſs or ſenſuality, 
and cannot find time or humour to make 
a ſerious and ftrit inquiry into things of 
this nature. If a man would but ule his 
reaſon fairly, and calmly attend to the 
arguments that may be offered for the 
convincing him of the being of God, or 
the truth of Chriſt's religion, he could al- 
moſt as ſoon not be man as an atheiſt or 
an unbeliever. And thus as to the parti- 
cular immoralities of our lives, it would 
not be poſſible for any man to live in the 
practice of common oaths and impreca- 
tions, if, when tempted to ſwear, or damn, 
he did ſeriouſly conſider that it is the 
dreadful name of God he is going to 
affront, who can damn him in good 
earneſ for the lewd abuſe of his tongue. 

Again: It is nothing but inconſideration 
that makes any man follow a courſe of 
drunkenneſs and ſenſuality; he could 


hardly be ſuch a brute, if his mind was 


attentive to the diſmal conſequences, both 
as to his buſinefs, health, eſtate, and poſ- 
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terity, as well as his ſoul, in following 
ſuch a courſe of life. It is ſtupidity and 
want of thought that ruins us all. We 
may pretend the unhappineſs of our edu- 
cation, the badneſs of our nature, the 
force of temptations, the irreſiſtible baits 
of pleaſure or profit, or the bewitching 
charms of company, in excuſe for our 
careleſs or vicious lives; but in realty it 
is our own raſhneſs and inconſideration 
that ought generally to bear the greateſt 
blame. If we would but ſeriouſly and 
frequently conſider the arguments and 
motives to religion, and meditate upon 
them, it would be impoſſible for us to 
live as we do. Did we ponder deeply 
and often upon the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of our lives, the madneſs and folly, 
the ſhame and uneaſineſs of all forts of 
fin; the joy, peace, and continual feaſt of 
innocency and a good conſcience; the ſe- 
rious defire of God that we ſhould all be 
happy; the ſevere account we muſt one 
day give of all our actions; the unſpeak- 
able glorious and immortal life that we 
may attain by holineſs and virtue, and 
the everlaſting puniſhment in hell that 
does certainly await all lewd, profane, 
ungodly, impenitent finners : I ſay, let a 
man ſeriouſly and conſtantly conſider theſe 
things, and it would not be poſſible for 
him to live in whoredom or drunkenneſs, 
or in any other wicked courſe. 

For wherever ſerious thinking and re- 
flection is practiſed and continued, it never 
fails to produce reformation of life. It is 
very obſervable, that when Chriſtianity 
was firſt preached by our Saviour, it had 
viſible effects upon the hearts and lives of 
men; no ſooner did any one profeſs the 
goſpel, but he became a good man, a 
mortifer of all his carnal luſts and appe- 
tites, dead to the world and all the vanities 
of it. He deſpiſed all earthly pleaſures, 
and was ready to lay down his life for his 
Lord and Maſter, whenever called to it. 
It was then a ſtrange thing to hear of a 
lewd, vicious, debauched Chriſtian, But 
in our days, though we have the ſame re- 
ligion and doctrine. preached, the ſame 
arguments enforced, the ſame aſſiſtance of 
God's grace and ſpirit aForded ; yet we 
ſee very few of theſe effects among us. 
We can now believe the goſpel, communi- 
cate with the church in all her offices, 
hear our ſins reproved, our duty told us, and 
all the glorious promiſes of Chriſt diſplayed 
to us, with the dreadful threatening of God 
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denounced againſt us, and yet ſtil] continue 
the ſame perſons we were before, as vain 
and looſe in our converſation, as unchari- 
table and worldly-minded, as wrathful, 
peeviſh, and cenſorious, as if we were ſtill 
in the darkneſs of heatheniſm, and the 
goſpel had never been preached to us. 
And what is the reaſon of this difference 
between the effects of the goſpel then and 
now? Why the firſt Chriſtians did ſe- 
riouſly conſider their religion, and weigh 
its arguments and motives, but we do not. 
They took up their Chriſtianity by choice, 
and we by chance or education. They, 
upon the profeſſion of the goſpel, made 
a diligent inquiry into the doctrines and 
duties of it, and the evidence for it ; they 
conſidered the goodneſs and reaſonable- 
neſs of the precepts, the greatneſs of the 
promiſes, and the mighty encouragements 
to holineſs and virtue which it laid upon 
mankind : and ſuch fruits and effects will al- 
ways be produced, where the ſame conſider- 
ation and application of mind 1s uſed. Even 
in our days, as hardened and inſenſible as 
we ſeem to be, yet there is none of us, when 
brought to a ſerious conſideration of our 
own ways, and the concerns of our ſouls, 
but we preſently find ourſelves changed 
into another ſort of men ; we have new 
thoughts, new deſires, new purpoſes, and 
' refolutions. This we ſee frequently in 
fick perſons ; they who have moſt de- 
ſpiſed religion, and the arguments of it, 
while they were in health, yet when they 
come to their fick beds, and begin to be 
awakened by the apprehenſions of death, 
into a ſerious conſideration of their own 
ſtate, how ſtrangely are they affected? 
how much do they repent of their former 
actions? how abſolutely neceſſary doth 
virtue and holy life then appear to them ? 
how full are they of ſtrong reſolutions to 
amend their ways, if ever God refjore 
them to health again ? how earneſtly do 
they aſk God's pardon for what is paſt, 
and pray for his grace for the future ? 
And what is the reaſon of all this ? there 
was the ſame difference between virtue 
and vice, they had the ſame arguments 
to avoid the one, and purſue the other be- 
fore, only they-now deeply confider and 
apply them to their own hearts, which be- 
fore they did not. | 
And thus will it always be with all 
perſons, in all circumſtances, if they can 
o ce be brought ſeriouſly to reflect and 
couſider; this is a good Rep made towards 


| 


their repentance; and if they continue 


ſuch conſiderations, there is no doubt but 
they will at laſt become truly virtuous 


and holy perſons. O! that we would 
now begin to apply our minds' ſeriouſly to 
our ſpiritual concerns, and-entertain the 
ſame thoughts that we ſhall be ſure to 
have when we come to die ! what trouble, 
care, and conſideration would it fave us, 
and which will certainly ſome time or 
other come upon us! We cannot always 
hve without thinking ; a time will come 
when we ſhall conſider and reflect whe- 
ther we will or no; when we ſhall not be 
able' to divert our thoughts from thoſe 
things which we are now ſo unwilling to 
think upon, and perhaps when jit may be 
too late, Happy they who do, with the 
prodigal, come to themſelves in time, be- 
fore God's mercies be ſhut up againſt 
them! who will with him fo conſider 


their ways, as to take up the ſame re- 


ſolution that he did, to ariſe and go to 
their Father. 
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By DR Benj. CaLanyY. 


The Hazard of a Death-bed Repen- 


tance. 


NUMB. XX111. 10. 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
laſt end be like his. | 


HOUGH wicked men will not be at the 


1 pains of living the life, yet they wiſh 
and defire to die the death, of the righte- 


ous, and to have their latter end like his. As 
much as men love their ſins, fb they 
would not willingly be damned for them ; 


they cannot endure to think ſeriouſly of 


paſling from this world in an impenitent 
ſtate. The fears of another world will 
often occur to torment the ſinner, and 
make his thoughts troubleſome to him. 
An uneaſy bed, a broken ſleep, a ſudden 
affliction, an hand-writing on the wall, 


will ſometimes force us, whether we will 


or no, to ſmite on our breaſts, and reflect 
ſadly upon our paſt ſins, and the fatal iſ- 
ſue of them; nay, our own canſcience 
will fly in our face, notwithſtanding all 
our arts to divert or lull it aſleep. That 
which makes men ſo neglectful of their 
immortal concerns, ſo pleaſant whilſt they 

; | | live 
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live in known fins, is, that they depend 
on God's goodneſs for time and oppor- 
tunity of repenting either in a lingering 
fickneſs, or declining old age. They 
are perhaps now young and healthful, 
ſtrong and luſty ; their blood moves briſk - 
ly, their ſpirits are active and lively, with- 
out any ſymptoms of approaching fick- 
neſs ; therefore they think it will be time 
enough to look after another life, when 
their ſtrength decays, and death makes 
its near approach. Was this true, there 
would be two ways to heaven; one by 
living righteouſly, and godly, and ſoberly in 
this preſent world : the other, by repent- 
ing at our death of a wicked life. And 
it is eaſy to ſuppoſe which way the great- 
eſt part of men would chuſe. Was this 
true, we might have both the pleaſure of 
being wicked, and the hopes of bein 

ſaved ; we might then ſpare ourſelves all 


the trouble of religion, and yet not miſs 


its reward. We might ſpend our days in 
pleaſure, gratify every vain humour and 
appetite, deny ourſelves nothing that our 
luſts and paſſions crave, live without God 
in the world, and yet at laſt die in the 
Lord. 

There is not any thing that ſo notori- 
ouſly defeats the deſign of our Saviour's 
coming into the world, and renders our 
Chriſtianity ſo uſeleſs to us, as this one 
preſumption ; that the whole of religion, 
or all that is neceſſary to ſalvation, may 
be performed upon a ſick or death-bed ; 
for if it may be done as well then as be- 


fore, what need we attempt it ſooner ?. 


what need we diſquiet ourſelves in vain, 
about the exerciſes of virtue and piety, 
or maintain a painful and ungrateful con- 
flict, with the inclinations and inordinate 
cravings of our fleſh ; when, by lameut- 
ing at any time our fins, and truſting to 
the performances of Jeſus Chriſt, we may 
be as ſecure of paradiſe, as if we had all 
our days kept a conſcience void of offence, 
both towards God and towards men ſince 
in this we run no other hazard, but that 
of dying ſuddenly, which happens to very 
few. As eternal bliſs and happineſs is a 
thing of ſuch vaſt moment to us, that to 
defer making proviſion for it, but one 
day, is certainly a very great indiſcretion 
ſo for man to devote all his days to his 
own pleaſure and humour, and reſerve 
for God, for whoſe ſervice he was born, 
but one day only, and that the worſt and 
the laſt, this is perfect madneſs, the ut- 
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moſt ſtupidity, The extreme folly and 
danger of which, I ſhall endeavour to 
evince by ſeveral particulars : and let us 
conſider, | 

How little can be done by a wicked 
man on his ſick or death-bed ? The whole 
of a death-bed repentence is generally no 
more than a few good words and wiſhes, 
a ſuperficial confeſſion of fin and wicked- 
neſs, ſome broken prayers and pious ex- 
preſſions to the miniſter, who then per- 
haps ſhall be ſent for, however before 
deſpiſed ; and it may be receiving the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which he 
wholly neglected when in health: this, with 
a legacy of his il|-gotten goods to charit- 
able uſes, is, in common eſteem, making 
a good Chriſtian end. As I am willing 
to allow the denying penitent all advan- 
tages, and to * his repentance in 
the very beſt circumſtances, I ſhall not 
inſtance in ſuch as are violently and ſud- 
denly hurried out of the world, in the 
midit of their wickedneſs, and have hard- 
ly time ſo much as to beg mercy ar 
God's hands; nor yet in thoſe who are 
taken with ſuch diſeaſes, as render them 
incapable of any rational thoughts ; and 
yet theſe are caſes that often. happen. 
For there are many who intend when they 
come to die, to call to mind their wicked 
ways, and be extremely ſorrowful for 
them ; but their fickneſs is of that ſort, 
as to deprive them of memory and under- 
ſtanding : ſo that when they are ſeriouſly 
to conſider their paſt life, alas! they re- 
member not one thing good or bad. The 
time which they fixed to prepare for a- 
nother world 15 come, but their diſtemper 
proves ſuch, that inſtead of dying very 
piouſly and wiſely, perhaps they. depart 
raving mad. I ſhall therefore omit theſe, 
and the like conſiderations, and only put 
the caſe of one who dies leiſurely and by 
degrees, who retains his memory and 
underſtanding to, the laſt, and is able, in 
ſome meaſure, to recount all bis former 
wickedneſs. And yet what can ſuch an 
one do towards the ſecuring his everlaſt- 
ing ſalvation? For, 

Suppoſe he may be truly ſorrowful, for 
what he hath done amiſs, and the remem- 
brance of his evil ways is very bitter and 
grievous to him ; yet it is hard to think, 
that his mind ſhould on a ſudden be really 


altered; (I ſpeak of ſuch as have delight- 


ed in fin and vanity, and hated nothin 
ſo much as piety and virtue ;) that luck 
men's 
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men's judgments would be ſo wonderfully 
changed, as immediately to lay aſide all 
their former prejudices againſt goodneſs 
and righteouſneſs ; and be reconciled in 
a moment to what they have ſo long de- 
clared open enmity againſt; that juſt a 
little before they die, they ſhould become 
as abſolutely of another mind, as if they 
were in truth other men : for a man at 
once to think, believe, judge, and act quite 
contrary to what he hath thought, believed 
and done, for forty, fifty, or ſixty years, 
is really incredible. So that in truth, the 
grief and ſorrow of a dying penitent, 1s 
no other, than that of every common ma- 
lefactor, who when he is ready to receive 
the puniſhment of his crimes, 1s then very 
angry with himſelf for what he hath done. 
He is ſorry and troubled, not that he ſin- 
ned, but that he cannot eſcape ſuffering 
for it ; it grieves him to think he can 
now fin no longer, that all the pleaſure of 
it is paſt, and nothing remains but a ſad 
reckoning and account. So that if wicked 
men are confounded at the ſenſe of their 
guilt when they come to die, yet this is 
more the effect of thoſe fears and horrors 
they at ſuch times feel, than of any true 
fincere repentance. But if the dying pe- 
nitent moſt earneſtly begs God's pardon, 
for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, pleading his 
' merits and ſatisfaction, yet this is but to 
mock God, who thinks it enough to aſk 
him forgiveneſs with the remainder and 
laſt drawing of their breath : for what 
do they otherwiſe, that die this kind of 
well-dying, but ſay unto God, We beſeech 
thee, O Lord, that all the falſehood, for- 
ſwearing, and treachery” of our life paſt, 
may be pleaſing to thee, and acceptable 
in thy fight ; that thou wilt, for our ſakes, 
(who had no leiſure to do any thing for 
thine,) change thy nature, and forget to be 
a juſt God; that thou wouldſt love in- 
juries and oppreſſion, call ambition wiſ- 
dom, and charity fooliſhneſs. Certainly 
they who depend upon ſuch prayers, have 
either found out a new God, or made one. 

And ſhould he back his prayer with re- 


ſtitution of all that he hath gotten unjuſtly, 


and with charity to the poor, and forgive- 
neſs of all the injuries he hath received 
from other men, (which are excellent be- 
zinnings of a new life, if done in time,) 

et there can be no virtue or praiſe in re- 
Roring that which we can no longer keep, 
or in giving away what we mult neceſſa- 
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rily part with. And as for pardoning in- 
juries received, alas! wicked men in their 
life - time, take preſent pay, immediate re- 
venge; there being not one injury done 
them, that they have not fully returned. 
Laſtly, the utmoſt that a ſick or dying 
ſinner can do, is to make ſtrong and ſin- 
cere reſolutions againſt his former evil 
courſes, and to walk inall virtue and god- 
lineſs, ſhould God continue his life. This 
15 what men uſually truſt to in this extre- 
mity ; they hope God will accept of ſuch 
unfeigned reſolutions, for repentance, — 
Bat let us conſider, that there is nothing 
more eaſy than to reſolve well, eſpecially 
when we are under fear; that there is no- 
thing ſo difficult which men will not readi- 
ly promiſe to perform, if thereby they 
may but deliver themſelves from a preſſ- 
ing and imminent danger. But yet how 
hard do we find it by daily experience, to 
keep cloſe and conſtant to thoſe religious re- 
ſolutions, which we make even in the time 


of our health and vigour, and that upon 


the moſt ſerious deliberation ? How many 
have we known, who in ſickneſs and un- 
der the fears and apprehenfions of death, 
have by moſt ſolemn, and no doubt ſin- 
cere vows, obliged themſelves to walk in 
better ways; and yet, as ſoon as reſtored 
to health, have preſently returned like the 
dog to the vomit, or the ſow to her wallow- 
ing in the mire The only time then of 
making good and laſting reſolutions of 
living well, is when we can examine in- 
differently, and determine impartially, 
when our judgments are good, and our 
paſſions quick. But all the purpoſes of 
ſick men, are moſt commonly like the vows 
of a mariner in a great tempeſt, which 
vaniſh away and are forgotten upon alter- 
ing of the weather. Thus the ungodly 
man's reſolutions are juſt according to the 
degree of danger he is in; ſo long as there 
are hopes of recovery, his intentions of 
amendment are weak and ſlender ; but as 
death comes near, his reſolutions encreaſe, 
and get ſtrength ; and when he finds little 
hopes of living any longer, then he ſtrenu- 
ouſly reſolves to live better; that is, he 
promiſes and vows to do, what according 
to his own fears and opinion is impoſſible 
to be done. And can we think God will 
accept of ſuch a purpoſe of living well, 
founded on no other conſideration or mo- 
tive, than that a perſon believes his life 
is juſt gone ? 

But 
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But ſuppoſe the dy ing man reſolves to 
leave all his ſins; yet, alas ! he hath en- 
tertained them ſo long, that they are not 
ſo eafily parted with ! even good men 
ſpend a great part of their time in moſt 
hearty and frequent begging the divine 
aſſiſtance, in uſing their utmoſt endeavours 
to conquer and ſubdue their unruly paſ- 
fions; and even wicked men complain 
enough of the difficulty of this. What 
more common with them, than to ſay, it 
is impoſſible to reſiſt the allurements of 
good company, the charms of beauty, or 
the temptations of gain and honour ? Nay, 
do they not often try to excuſe themſelves 
in many fins, by pleading that they are ſo 
uſed to them, that they cannot poſſibly 
leave them ? For inſtance, that they ſwear 
before they think of it; that they cannot 
reſtrain their paſſion when provoked ; 
that they have tried to break off ſome 
lewd cuſtoms, and have prevailed for a 
while,but that then they have returned upon 
them with greater violence ; and can they 
then think this ſo eaſy when they come 
to die, that a good reſolution and a few 
prayers ſhall, in an hour, or a day, fo 
vanquiſh fin in general, as to qualify them 
to appear before God? 

When therefore men make ſuch reſo- 
lutions of amendment, they reſolve they 
know not what, for it is a work of great 
time and patience : it requires long con- 
fideration, aſſiduous watchfulneſs and un- 
wearied diligence, to extirpate thoſe inve- 
terate habits, which by a long wicked life 
we have contracted. To mortify thoſe 
luſts that have ſo long tyrannized and 
domineered over us, is a work that mult 
be done by degrees. There is very 
little regard therefore to be given to ſuch 
haſty * n as are violently extorted 
from us by great and preſent fear; and 
be they never ſo ſtrong and ſincere, yet 
ſtill there is a great difference between 
reſolving and performing. Beſides, Why 


ſhould that be thought ſuthcient to ſave us 


at the laſt gaſp, which all agree is not ſuf- 
ficient to put us in a ſtate of ialvation, 
whilſt we continue well and in health ? 
Wiſhes and purpoſes made in the time of 
our ſtrength do not alone make a bad man 
good; why then ſhould they alone be ſuffi- 
Cient on our death bed ? I proceed 

To conſider how far ſhort all this comes 
of what the holy ſcriptures require as the 
indiſpenſable conditions of ſalvation. For 
ſhould all which a wicked man may do 
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upon his death bed amount to repentance, 
yet where is obedience to the laws of the 
goſpel? As for thoſe indeed who in the 


ſincerity of their hearts have done God's 


will, their repentance ſhall be accepted 
for what they have fallen ſhort in, and 
which the beſt of us all have need to la- 
ment. But certainly a ſhort repentance 
at laſt was never intended to anſwer for 
an univerſal diſobedience and a whole life 
of wickedneſs. Repentance from dead 
works, and reſolutions of a godly life, are 
required as a preparative for Chriſtianity, 
and are therefore neceſſary in adult per- 
ſons even before their baptiſm ; but then 
by our Chriſtian profeſſion, which we take 
upon us in baptiſm, we are obliged to a 
new life, to all manner of purity and 
righteouſneſs ; wherein we expreſsly pro- 
miſe to walk in God's holy command- 
ments all our days ; the keeping whereof 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the obtaining 
our future reward. This I ſhall illuſtrate 
briefly thus: The ways of virtue and 
righteouſneſs, and of ſin and wickedneſs, 
are two roads that are perfectly oppoſite, 
and directly coptrary to each other. Sup- 
poſe then a man, for a great reward, is 
obliged in one day to travel ſo many 
miles northward, but preſuming he hath 
time enough to do this 1n, he travels the 
quite contrary way, and goes ſouthward z 
at laſt, all on a ſudden, when the ſun is 
Juſt ready to ſet, and night comes on apace, 
then he begins to conſider how much he 
is out of his way; and finding himſelf 
weary and unfit for travel, and lamenting 
his own folly in loſing his reward, pro- 
miſeth if he were to begin again, he would 
go directly to the place commanded. 
But ought this man to have the promiſed 
reward ? fince before he can challenge 
that, he muſt firſt return back to the 
point from whence he ſet out, and even 


then he has his whole journey ſtill to go. 


This is juſt the caſe of a wicked man upon 
his death-bed ; he is not only to unravel 
all his former works, to break off all his 
lewd cuſtoms, to mortify all his fooliſh 
paſſions, and unruly luſts, to forſake all 
his deadly fins, and to repent of his paſt 
ill-ſpent life; but he is then to live a new 
life, to accuſtom himſelf to the practice of 
88 and to make it habitual to him. 
is mind 1s then to be furniſhed with all 
Chriſtian virtues and graces, he hath his 
whole race ſtill to run, and his ſalvation 
to work out; and is the leaſt part of this 
poſſible 
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poſſible to be done on a languiſhing bed 
of ſickneſs ? 

If we make religion the buſineſs of our 
whole lives, and in every thing exerciſe our- 
ſelves to keep a conſcience unblamable; 
yet when we come to die, we ſhall find 
work enough to employ us. 'To behave 
decently and as becomes Chriſtians in 
ſuch a condition, patiently to bear our 
affliction, cheerfully to ſubmit to God's 
will, to beg pardon for our manifold fail- 
ings and miſcarriages, readily to leave 
the world, and all that is dear to us in it; 
theſe, and many more, are the exerciſes 
of a Chriſtian on a. bed of ſickneſs. And 
how few are there that are then able to 
bear up with any tolerable courage? We 
do not count him a wiſe man that wall 
leave fo much as his worldly affairs at that 
time unſettled. And when our very na- 
tural powers and faculties are diſabled, 
when our bodies are full of pain, and our 
minds of diſtractions and perplexities; 
how ſhall we be able to do all that work, 
for which our whole life is little enough, 
and for which alone we were born into this 
world? This the devil ſubtilely foreſees, 
and if he can but prevail with men to 

ut off the care of religion till a ſick- bed, 

e will chen find other employment for 
them. And as before in their life-time, 
he told them it was too ſoon, fo then he 
will ſuggeſt that it is too late to repent 
and turn to God, Let thoſe who think 
of deferring their repentance till a death- 
bed, ſometimes viſit fick perſons ; let 
them look on their condition, when they 
lie a dying, and then judge whether that 
be a fit time to do ſo great a work in? 
They may then fee how troubled and 
diſturbed their thoughts and minds as well 
as bodies are ; how faſt their reaſon and 
underſtanding decay ; how their memories 
are loſt, their ſenſes fail them, and how 
unable to help themſelves. And is this a 
time to prepare for eternity; to vanquiſh 
all fins, and to obtain all grace? Is this 
the fitteſt opportunity we can chuſe to 
make our peace with God, to ſue out our 
pardon, and to perform all thoſe duties 
of piety, mercy, juſtice, and .charity, in 
which we have been hitherto defeCtive ? 
or rather are not they then happy, who 
at ſuch a time have nothing elſe to do but 
to die? Would we but take the opinion of 
thoſe who are themſelves in this condition, 
and be moved by their judgments, they 
will give teſtimony to the truth of what 
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has been ſaid, Do not they when ſur. 
priſed by death, offer all their goods and 
ſubſtance, for which they have ſo long 
and vainly laboured, to procure, if poſſible, 
ſome longer time, though it was but a 
ſhort truce, and little reſpite? What are 
they not willing to give, on condition that 
God would ſpare them yet a litile while 
before they go hence, and be no more ſeen ? 
Did you ever hear of any dying penitent, 
that did not a thouſand times wiſh he had 
begun ſooner ? And how earneſtly do ſuch 
warn every one by their example, to 
take heed of truſting to a death-bed re- 
pentance ? But 

The laſt thing proper to be conſidered 
is, what hopes or encouragement God 
hath given us, to believe, that he will 
abate of thoſe conditions, which are re- 
quired 1n the goſpel. Now, though the 
conditions of ſalvation are the ſame to 
p#ſons ſick and dying as to men in health, 
and that both are*under the ſame cove- 
nant, and the ſame actual obedience is 
required of all under equal penalties, yet 
there are two inſtances commonly men- 
tioned in favour of a death-bed repentance: 
the one is that of the labourers, who came 
into the vineyard at the eleventh hour, and 


yet received equal wages with thoſe that 


came in at the firſt, and had borne the heat 
of the day. But it is to be obſerved, 
That theſe labourers came in as ſoon 
as they were called and invited ; had th 
been offered work, and all the day refuſed, 
and only at laſt, juſt in the cloſe of the 
evening, been willing to have worked, this 
had been ſomething like the caſe of Chriſ- 
tians delaying repentance till they are juſt 
ſummoned to give an account. But this 
parable rather repreſents the caſe of an 
heathen man, that never heard of Chriſt, 
or his religion, till juſt before his death; 
whoſe coming into the church ſo late, 
ſhall not therefore hinder his receiving a 
full reward. But this is by no means the 
condition of thoſe, who having made a co- 
venant with Chriſt in baptiſm, and after- 
wards moſt notoriouſly failed in perform- 
ing what they promiſed, do then only re- 
turn to their ſervicewwhen the night is come, 
in which no man can work, He that came 
in at theeleventh hour was under no engage. 
ment to work any ſooner ; he had no where 
promiſed it, norhad the maſter commanded 
it, and therefore he was without fault. 
And he who came in at the eleventh hour 
did yet work one hour, which though but 
a ſhort 
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a ſhort time, yet is very different from 
that man's who comes'in but at the twelfth, 
which is the caſe of all death-bed pe- 
nitents. | 

The other inſtance often named in fa- 
vour of a death-bed repentance, is that of 
the thief on the croſs; a caſe fo very mi- 
raculous and extraordinary, that the like 
never can be expected again, unleſs our 
bleſſed Lord ſhould once more deſcend from 
heaven, and ſuffer in company with ſome 
condemned ſinner, who hadſuch a wonder- 
ful repentance and faith as his was. But 
this example affords but little comfort to 
thoſe who have for many years profeſſed 
the religion of Jeſus, and yet deferred 
the practice of it till their death. 

But ſome will ſay, is there then no 
hopes, no remedy ? what muſt a wicked 
man do when he happens to be thus ſur- 
priſed by death? I am far from taking 
upon me to limit the mercies of God; they 
are over all his works, and are as infinite 
as himſelf. Such perſons therefore, as 
have ſpent their days in luxury, profane- 
neſs, and contempt of all religion, but at 
laſt humbly beg pardon, heartily promiſe, 
and reſolve amendment, we muſt leave 
to his goodneſs, pity, and gracicus com- 
paſſion, who, though he ties us up to rules, 
yet is not himſelf bound by them, and 
who may do more for us than he hath any 
where promiſed. And therefore perſons 
in ſuch circumſtances ought to be en- 
couraged and quickened to do all that they 
can, and to ſubmit themſelves to God's 

pleaſure. All that can be ſaid to 

uch men is, that the greater and more 

remarkable their repentance 1s, the more 
hopes there will be of their forgivenels. 
But certain it is, that God hath no where 
expreſsly declared that he will accept of 
all our — ſubmiſſions, promiſes, and 
reſtitutions, made on a ſick bed; all theſe 
do not amount to what is the plain condi- 
tion of the covenant of grace. Indeed 
what God may do none can ſay; but he 
hath plainly enough told us what we are 
to do; and it is the greateſt madneſs in 
the world to run ſo great a hazard, as that 
we cannot be ſaved without a diſpenſation 
from the ordinary rule. Do I ſay 
„ (faith St. Auguſtine) ſuch an one ſhall 
« be damned? I dare not. Do I ſay he 
« ſhall be ſaved ? I cannot. What ſay 
« ] then? Will you free yourſelf from 
« all uncertainty in this matter ? Repent 
% now Whilſt you are in health; for- 
« ſake your ſins whilſt you are able 


*« to commit them, and then you are 
«« ſure of pardon.” There is indeed an- 
other church in the world that can teach 
men how to be ſaved on a death-bed, 
even without ar rue. who hath found 
out ways to make it very eaſy for any un- 
godly wretch to ſecure himſelf from hell, 
by leſs than half an hour's work ; but we 
have not fo learned Chriſt, nor dare we 
give men certain aſſurance of everlaſting 
life on any other terms than of a con- 
ſtant habitual obedience to the laws of 
the goſpel. The only certain way to die 
well is to live well. 

Nor ſhall I go about to determine how 
much of our life muſt be ſpent in the 
practice of righteouſneſs and goodneſs, 
before we can be ſaid to have lived well, 
ſince this varies according to the circum- 
ſtances of men, which are infinite: how=- 
ever, I think this may ſafely be ſaid, that 
ſo much time of our life ought to be ſpent 
in the practice of goodneſs, as will be ne- 
ceſſary to make us holy, humble, pure, 
meek, patient, juſt, temperate lovers of 
God and men; for the goſpel does not 
promiſe eternal life and glory to any 
but perſons thus qualified ; and it is cer- 
tain, that a few pious wiſhes, prayers, and 


Purpoſes, made at our death, will not ſuf- 


fice to denominate us ſuch. God doth 
not watch juſt how men die, but he will 
judge every man according to his works, 
and the deeds he hath done in the fleſh ; 
and thoſe diſpoſitions we have nouriſhed, 
loved, and delighted in all our life, will 
follow and attend us to another world. 

To conclude : Let us not judge nor cen- 
ſure others whoſe lives we may have been 
acquainted with, and whoſe condition may 
ſeem ſad and deplorable ; (ſach we are to 
pity, pray for, and exerciſe our charity 
upon, and leave to God's mercy ;) but let 
us reſolve not to defer the care of our 
own ſouls to a ſick or death - bed, but to- 
day, even whilſt it is called to-day, 
to depart from iniquity. Let us all en- 
endeavour therefore, ſo to live now, as we 
ſhall wiſh we had done when we come to 
lie upon our death-bed ; let us purſue 
thoſe things now, which we ſhall then like 
to think of, and refle& upon with plea- 
ſure ; and preſently forſake all ſuch things, 
the remembrance of which, at that time, 
will be bitter to us. Let us whilſt we are 
well and in health, entertain the ſame 
thoughts and apprehenſions of things, 
that we ſhall have when we are fick 
and dying. Let us now as much —_ 
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this world, think as ill of fin, as ſeriouſly 
of God and eternity, as we ſhall then do ; 
for this is the great, commendation of the 
righteous man, that every one defires to 
dic his death ; that at laſt all men are of 
his mind and perſuaſion, and would chuſe 
his condition, and ſay, let me die the death 
75 the righteous, and let my laſt end be like 
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SERMON LXXI. 


By ARCHBISHOP SHARPE. 


A Serious Perſuaſive to a Holy Life. 


PHIL. iv. 8. 


Whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are 
honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever 
things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, 
whatſoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, think on 
theſe things. 


H** E are many particulars recommend- 

ed by the apoſtle, to our thoughts 
and practice, though not ſo many as the 
words which expreſs them, there being 
ſeveral uſed in this enumeration of the 
ſame meaning and import; and which 
may be reduced to theſe following obſer- 
vations, and are ſo many inſtances of a 
Chriſtian's duty: namely, a+ conſtant ad- 
herence to the true religion ; honeſty and 
juſtice in our dealings ; a life of chaſtity 
and purity ; and the conſtant practice of 
every thing virtuous and commendable. 
—'This being the true meaning of the 
words, I ſhall make them the heads of 
my preſent exhortation. 

And firſt, What/ſcever things are true, 
think on theſe things. The truths St. 
Paul here exhorts us to remember, are 
no doubt the truths of the goſpel, deliver- 
ed by our Saviour ; theſe we ſhould think 
ON, PREP in, and never be prevailed on 
to depart from. It is an ineſtimable 
bleſſing of God to this kingdom, that he 
not only vouchſafes us the light of his 
goſpel, but has alſo delivered it to us, 
with greater purity and fincerity, and 
freer om the mixture of errors, than to 
any other people. Were we all ſenſible 
of the ſtate of religion in other countries, 
we ſhould ſoon be convinced how exceed- 
ingly happy we of this church are, above 


all Chriſtians in Chriſtendom. Let us there- 


fore firmly adhere to the truths we have 
been taught and do profeſs ;- and to that 
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church from whom we learnt them, 
Though I think no church infallible, yet 
if the truths of religion are to be taken 
from the rules of holy ſcriptures, and the 
platform of the primitive churches, then 
the church of England, both as to doc- 
trine and practice, is undoubtedly the 
pureſt this day in the world ; the moſt or- 
thodox in faith, the freeſt from idolatry, 
ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, of any now 
extant. This I can ſay, and declare it 
with great ſeriouſneſs and fincerity, that 
if the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, delivered 
in the New Teſtament, is the true religion, 
as moſt certain it 1s, then I believe in my 
conſcience, that the communion of the 
church of England is a ſafe way to ſalva - 
tion, nay, the ſafeſt of any I know in the 
world. And therefore let me exhort you, 
ſtedfaſtly to hold faſt and perſevere in 
this communion. As here we have the 
things that are true, let us think of, and 
heartily embrace them, live and die in 
the profeſſion of them. : 

The next thing recommended to us, is 
univerſal honeſty, juſtice, and righteouſ- 
neſs in our converſation. M hatſoe wer 
things arg true, honeft, and juſt ; think on 
theſe things, The words honeſt and juſt 
import the ſame thing, though ſometimes 
honeſt ſignifies grave or venerable. And 
indeed, if we are not ſincerely juſt and 
honeſt, it is in vain to expect any advan- 
tage from our profeſſing the truth. Who- 
ever can allow himſelf in the practice of 
any knaviſh, diſhoneſt, indirect dealing, 
however orthodox his belief and opinion 
may be, yet he is no true Chriſtian. Let 
then our intereſts be what they will, yet 
in all our dealings we muſt be ſtrictly juſt 
and upright ; uſe no tricks, practiſe no 
ill arts to ſerve our ends; but in all our 
tranſactions with men, we muſt deal with 
that ſimplicity, integrity, and good con- 
ſcience, as becomes thoſe who are the 
diſciples of him who was the moſt in- 
nocent, ſincere, and upright perſon in the 
world. For no diſhoneſty can proſper 
long; whatever preſent turns it may 
ſerve, in a little time it will be bitterly 
repented ; but righteouſneſs and juſtice 
will eſtabliſh a man's ways; the upright 
man, though not always the richeſt, is 
ever the fafeſt. 

The apoſtle having recommended to 
our practice whatever is true, honeſt, and 
juſt, he then adds, things that are pure; 
meaning thereby that we ſhould ſtudy. to 
be chaſte and temperate in our * 
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and lives, avoiding all manner of lewdneſs 
and ſenſuality, And if it was neceſſary 
to put Chriſtians in mind of this, in an 
age of ſo much ſtrictneſs and devotion, it 
is abundantly more ſo in ours, when luxury, 
debauchery, and all manner of immorali- 

ſo greatly prevail among us. I pray 
God — ner Ahn all ſenfible of the great 
folly and wickedneſs; the danger and 
dreadful conſequences of ſuch practices. 
And if we would preſerve a ſenſe of re- 
ligion on our minds; if we have any re- 
gard for our health, eſtates, and families ; 
any intention not to entail ſottiſhneſs and 
diſeaſes on our families ; if we love our 
ſouls, and hope to ſee God, let us ab/tain 
from fleſhly Iufts, which war againſt the 


foul, Let us learn to live ſoberly and 


chaſtely, to praMiſe purity and tempe- 
rance, to avoid. whoredom and drunken- 
neſs. For however we may light theſe 
things, yet we are expreſsly told, that 
whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge. 'That neither adulterers, fornica- 
tors, unclean perſons, nor drunkards, ſhall 
ever inherit the kingdom of God, or of 
Chriſt. | 
But the apoſtle having recommended 
truth, honeſty, and purity, to the daily 
thoughts and practice of all Chriſtians, 
he then ſums up the whole in generals, 
adviſing them, not only to be careful in 
thoſe things, but alſo to improve in every 
other virtue that is praiſe-worthy, and 
eſteemed among men. For, ſays he, 
whatſoever things are lovely, and of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, any praije in 
them, think on theſe things. From hence 
we may learn what obligations we are 
under. For if the goſpel of Chriſt favours 
us with ſuch glorious light, ſuch invaluable 
romiles, * mighty aſſiſtances, we may 
in reaſon ſuppoſe, that in return great things 
are expected from us. To believe and pro- 
feſs the goſpel, to do no wrong to any 
one, to be free from lewdneſs and drunken- 
neſs; though theſe are great and good 
things, yet Chriſtianity obliges us to much 
more; for we muſt alſo be kind and chari- 
table, as-well as juſt and honeſt ; modeſt, 
meek, and humble, as well as temperate 
and chaſte. And not only fo, but we muſt 
even avoid all appearance of evil, We 
muſt not only abſtain from acts of injuſtice, 
but from doing a hard ill-natured thing 
to any one; not only keep ourſelves with- 
in the known limits of temperance and 


chaſtity, but avoid all oppoſite vices lead · 
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ing thereto; and the ſame in all other 
inſtances. For we are to endeavour to 
be as free from blame in our whole con- 
verſation as we poſſibly can; and beſides, 
to do as much good as our circumſtances 
will permit; this is to be a Chriſtian in- 
deed, and to adern the doctrine of God in 
all things. Extremely happy and great 
will be the reward of thoſe who thus 
walk worthy of their heavenly calling. 
They will here enjoy the ſolid peace and 


aſſurance of God's favour, which far ex- 


ceeds all earthly bleſſings ; and hereafter 
partake of eternal glory. Having thus 
given an account of what things we are 
to make the main purſuit of our lives, it 

will be proper alſo to ſay ſomething of the 

methods and means which are neceſſary 

to be uſed for that purpoſe. 

And the firſt thing I would exhort you 
to, is to uſe your endeavours to poſſeſs 
your minds with a hearty ſenſe of Al- 
mighty God, and the abſolute neceſſity 
of being ſerioully religious. Though 
mankind are naturally diſpoſed to believe 
a God and religion, yet many of us have 
no lively hearty ſenſe of it; we uſe re- 
ligion as we do our clothes; they are 
convenient and neceſſary, therefore we 
wear them, but as to the form and make, 
we follow the cuſtom of the country 


wherein we live. Yet as our clothes al- © 


ter not our features, or the ſhape of our 
bodies, ſo neither doth the religion we 
profeſs any way affect the temper of our 
ſouls. In each caſe we only conſult out- 
ward conveniency, being ſtill the ſame 
perſons, both inwardly and. outwardly ; 
but this way of being religious can do us 
no great kindneſs. Our religion will 
never ſerve us to any extraordinary pur- 
poſe, unleſs our hearts are affected with 
it as well as our underſtandings, If 
therefore we love either our happineſs in 
this world or the next, let us be perſuaded 
to make it our principal care, to get a 
lively and vigorous ſenſe of God impreſſ- 
ed on our minds; and to approve our- 
ſelves to him, by walking as our bleſſed 
Saviour hath taught us; if we do this, 
we ſhall experience the great benefit of 
it, both here and hereafter. It is in vain 
to think of paſling tolerably through this 
world, unleſs we have the hopes of God's 
favour to ſupport us under the multitude 
of evil accidents, to which the ſtate of 
human life neceſſarily expoſes us. And 
as to the other world, without ſuch hopes 
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we are perfectly loſt. Nor can we en- 
tertain any rational hopes of God's bleſſ- 
ing and favour, unleſs we make it our 
A buſineſs to ſerve, pleaſe, and obey 

There are a great many excellent rules 
and maxims that we uſually give our 
friends and children, whereby to make 
their fortunes. We are apt to adviſe them 
to get a true underſtanding of their bu- 
ſineſs, and to purſue it with diligence; 
to keep out of ill company; to avoid 
drinking, gaming, and lewdneſs; to ſtudy 
the tempers and humours of mankind, 
and dextrouſly apply themſelves to thoſe 
they want to converſe with ; and no doubt 
theſe are exceeding good rules, and very 
fit to be ſtudied and practiſed. But ſtill 
there 1s one rule, without which the others 
will ſignify little, to make the life of man 
eaſy and happy; and that is, te preſerve 
a lively ſenſe of God on our ſpirits, to 
have his fear always before our eyes, to 
love him above all things, to value his 
favour more than life, and dread his diſ- 
pleaſure as the worſt of evils. He that 
is poſſeſſed of this good principle, will 
naturally fall into the practice of them. 
And as to have the fear and love of God 
in our hearts is the moſt effectual way to 
obtain the divine bleſſing; ſo it is the on- 
ly means to make our circumſtances happy, 
if they are good; or eaſy and ſupport- 
able, if bad. If therefore we would proſ- 
per and not be miſerable, let us not be 
contented with a ſuperficial outſide reli- 

ion, but affect our minds with a deep 
enſe of God, and our duty towards him; 
and endeavour to impreſs the ſame ſen- 
timents on our children and friends. In 
truth, our preſent and future happineſs 
ſo much depend on the true belief of a 
God, on our love to him, and the hopes 
of his favour ; that without it, the W. es 
world, and all the imaginary pleaſures and 
glories thereof, would to all wiſe and good 
men appear not only an empty, dull, 
unſatisfaQory place, but a diſmal melan- 
choly priſon. Was it ſuppoſed that all 
things here were the effects of blind 
chance, or fatal neceſſity, and that no 
wiſdom and goodneſs preſides, to take 
care of mankind, no conſiderate man 
would deſire to live in this world. 

But after we have poſſeſſed our minds 
with a hearty ſenſe of God, and of his 
providence, preſence, and goodneſs, ſo as 

to make it the buſineſs of our lives to re- 
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commend ourſelves to him; we ſhould, 
in the next place, be careful to keep up 
that ſenſe, by a conſtant and daily wor- 
ſhip of him. For the ſake of God and 
our own ſoul, we muſt not neglect our 
prayers. We cannot expect God to bleſs 
us, if we do not make conſcience of daily 
paying our tribute of honour and worſhip, 
We mult therefore be conſtant in our pri- 
vate devotions ; as we every day receive 
renewed pledges of God's love and good- 
neſs in various inſtances, ſo every day 
our affection and gratitude ſhould be ex- 
preſſed to him by hearty prayer and 
thankſgiving. This 1s abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, if we would preſerve a hearty ſenſe 
of religion on our minds. Thoſe who 
have families ſhould conſider themſelves 
as heads and governors of a ſociety : 
the firſt notion of a ſociety being that of 
a family. Every family 1s a little king- 
dom, and every kingdom ought to be a 
great family, And 1s it natural or-decent 
that there ſhould be any ſociety on earth 
not to own and worſhip God? And yet 
I fear there are great numbers of families 
in this kingdom, wherein God is not fo 
mach as named, unleſs to affront him by 
curſing and ſwearing. With juſt reaſon 
we complain of the great looſeneſs, pro- 
phaneneſs, and irreligion of the age. I 
doubt much of this is owing to the maſters 


of families; would they take more care 


to have their children and ſervants wor- 
ſhip God, we ſhould have it otherwiſe : 
but if we give our domeſtics the opportu- 
nity of ſeeing our bad qualities, and af- 


ford them none to learn our good ones, 


how can we expect they ſhould have any 
ſenſe of rehgion ? They know we offend 
God by many raſh words and ſinful ac- 
tions; but they do not ſee us repenting 
and aſking God's pardon, by ſolemn 
prayers and applications to the throne of 
grace. Let us then be ſerious in this 
matter; and bring religion into our fa- 
milies, and there pay our common tribute 
of prayer and praiſe, for the mercies we 
daily receive. Our Saviour ſeemed to 
have reſpect to this duty, when he made 
that gracious promiſe, that where tauo or 
three are gathered together in his name, there 
wwould he be in the midſt of them, And the 
very petitions of his own prayer are fo 
contrived as to make it moſt proper for 
more than one, and which ſeems natural- 
1 to refer to the worſhipping God in our 
amilies. But, | 4 
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abbath day. 


As we ſhould not neglect to worſhip 
God in our cloſets and families, ſo it 
equally concerns us, to frequent the public 
worſhip of God in his own houſe ; it be- 
ing one of the greateſt bleſſings and pri- 
vileges we can enjoy. Let us then em- 
brace all opportunities, not only on Sun- 
days, but other days, of reſorting to the 
public aſſemblies, and there join, in our 
ſolemn ſacrifice of prayer and thank(- 
giving 3 which, offered up with an honeſt, 

evout mind, will find acceptance, and 
produce ſuch effects as our cloſet prayers 
will not; there being certainly more pro- 
miſes made to public than to private 
prayers ; not but both are good, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary. 

And as I am now conſidering the 
means and inſtraments of religion, 1 can- 
not omit moſt ſeriouſly to recommend to 
you, the ſolemn obſervation of the Lord's- 
day : I am ſenſible that ſome are too ſu- 
perſtitious in this matter; and which 
proves rather a ſnare to men's conſciences 
than of any ſervice «to religion. But to 
be nice and ſcrupulous about the Lord's- 
day ſervice, is far from my intention 
to recommend. The laws of God and 
man in a great meaſure leave this to 
our own diſcretion and circumſtances, 
However, thus much is certainly neceſſary, 
that every one who profeſſes Chriſtianity, 
ought to have a religious regard for the 
Lord*s-day, by devoting it to ſpiritual 
uſes, both pale and private. It has 
been obſerved by ſome good men, and 
which 1 believe may be true, © that a man 
ee ſhall proſper much better in both his ſpĩ - 
« ritual and temporal affairs, all the week 
« after, for his careful obſervance of the 
% Loxd's-day.” And I am further per- 
ſuaded, that thoſe have little or no ſenſe 
of religion, who make no conſcience of 
ſanctifying, or putting a difference be- 
tween this and other days ; for, was there 
no divine command to have it appropriat- 
ed to religious uſes, which I believe there 
is, yet to do ſo, is both prudent and be- 
neficial to mankind ; fince, beſides the 
civil and temporal conveniencies of it, 
we owe the very being of Chri"ianty 
among us to the religious obſervance of 
this day. And it 15 worthy our obſerva- 
tion, that the moſt profligate of both ſexes, 


who by wickedneſs come to an untimely 


end, do generally impute their misfortunes 
to their breaking (as they expreſs it) the 
Under this head, it will 
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be proper to mention another duty, too 
much neglected, that of frequently coming 
to the holy ſacrament. We can have little 
hopes of making any great progreſs in 
virtue and holineſs, if we negle& this 
holy ordinance, which Chriſt hath ap- 
pointed for conveying his grace, and en- 
abling us to overcome our fins, to improve 
in virtue and goodneſs. Many indeed 
are the prejudices, though without reaſon, 
againſt this duty. But whoever deſigns 
honeſtly, and endeavours to lead a Chriſ- 


tian life, may with as little ſcruple come 


every month to the communion, as every 
week to church to ſay his prayers or hear 
a ſermon, For whoever does not ſo live, 
as to be qualified to approach the ſacra- 
ment every month, week, or day, if there 
is occaſion, I fear is not fit to come once 
in ſeven years. A due preparation de- 
pends not on ſetting aſide forme days, to 
put ourſelves in a religious poſture; but 
on the plain, natural frame and temper of 
our ſouls, as to their conſtant inclinations 


to virtue and goodneſs. A man that ſe- 


riouſly endeavours to live honeſtly and 
religiouſly, may come to the ſacrament 
at an hour's warning, 'and be a worthy 
communicant.z whilſt another who lives 
a careleſs, ſenſual life, ſhall ſet apart a 
week or a month, to exerciſe acts of re- 
pentance, and prepare himſelf for the 
communion, and yet not be ſo worthy a 
receiver as the other. Though even 
ſuch an one may be alſo worthy, provided 
he is really honeſt and ſincere in what he 
is about, and ſo remembers his vows, as 
not to return again into his former ſtate 
of careleſſneſs and ſenſuality. 

| verily believe moſt of the doubts, 
fears, and ſcruples, that generally ariſe. 
about receiving the ſacrament, are with- 
out any grqund, or good reaſon 3 and 
therefore I am of opinion, that every well- 
diſpoſed perſon, who has no other deſign 
in that action but to do his duty to God, 
to expreſs his belief and hopes in Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his thankfulneſs to God for 
him, may as ſafely come at any tima to 
the Lord's table, as come td church to 
ſay his prayers. And if ſo, how culpable 
are they, who, having ſo many opportuni- 
ties, ſeldom or never join in this ſolemn 
inſtitution, which was deſigned on purpcſe 
to be the means of our growing in grace 
and virtue, in love to God and the world? 
If then we have any ſerious regard for 
our fouls, and are truly ſenüble how 
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much we want the grace of Chriſt, to 
lead a life pure and holy, I perſuade my- 
— 68 ſhall not be ſtrangers at the Lord's 
table. | 


And let me recommend to you not a 


Means or inſtrument of being good, but 


a principal virtue itſelf, at all times uſe- 
ful and in ſeaſon ; and that is to walk in 
love, to ſtudy peace and unity, and live 
in all dutiful ſubjeRion to government ; 
endeavouring to promote the public happi- 
nefs and tranquillity, and not to difturb the 
pablic peace, under any pretence, or abet 
thole that do; eſpecially, not to make a 
rent or ſchiſm in the church, upon a mere 
point of ſtate. In all ages and countries 
great revolutions have frequently happen- 
ed, But it was ſcarce ever known for 
Chriſtians to ſeparate from the church on 
that account. They (till kept unanimouſ- 


ly to their doctrine and worſhip, and no 


otherwiſe concerned themſelves in the 
turns of ſtate, how great ſoever, than 

ceably to ſubmit to the power in be- 
ing; and heartily to pray to God, fo to 
proſper their government, and direct all 
their affairs, that all their ſubjects might 
lead quiet and peactable lives under them, in 
all godlineſs and honsftly. And when in any 
revolution, a prince was advanced to the 
throne, that was a good man, and one 
who would encourage the true religion ; 
in ſuch cafe, they not only readily — 
ted to him, but acknowledged it as a great 


bleſſing of God, for to raiſe up ſuch a 


governor to rule over them. This was 
the notion, this the practice of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, nay of the Chriſtians in 
all ages, in matters of this nature; and 
whatever ſome may think to the contrary, 
— is the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land. 

Let me then perſuade thoſe who pro- 
feſs Chriſtianity, to anſwer thoſe obliga- 
tions to a holy life, which their religion 
lays upon them. We call ourſelves Chriſ- 
tians, and ſhould be much offended if any 
denied us this title. But if we are ſo, let 


us make good our profeſſion, by a ſuitable 


life and practice. We profeſs to enter- 
rain the doctrine of the goſpe]l, to be 
taught and inſtructed by the beſt maſter, 
to be the diſciples of the moſt perfect in- 
ſtitution in the world; to have embraced 
a religion, which contains the moſt exact 
rules for the conduct of our lives, lays 
down the plaineſt precepts, ſets before us 
the belt patterns and examples of a holy 
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life, and offers us the greateſt aſſiſtances 
and encouragements to this purpoſe. We 
are furniſhed with the beſt arguments to 
excite us to holineſs and virtue; we are 
awed with the greateſt fears, and animat- 
ed with the beſt hopes to the practice of 
it. And whoever makes ſuch a profeſ- 
ſion as this, obliges himſelf to live anſwer- 


ably, and not to contradict it, or act con- 


trary to what he profeſſes. For with 
what face can any man continue in the 
practice of any known fin, who believe: 
the holy dcarine of the goſpel, which 
forbids all fin, under the higheſt and ſe- 
vereſt penalties ? Did we but regard the 
laws of Chriſtianity as we do the laws of 
the land ; were we but perſuaded that 
fraud and oppreſſion, lying and perjury, 
intemperance and uncleanneſs, covetouſ- 
neſs and pride, malice and revenge, the 
neglect of God and religion, will * 
men to hell as certainly as treaſon an 

felony will bring them under the ſentence 
of the law, this would have a great ten- 


dency to keep us from ſin; and if the go- 
ſpel has not this effect upon us, it ſhews 


that we do not truly believe it. f 
If we profeſs ourſelves Chriſtians, it 
may juſtly be expected that we ſhould 


evidence this by our actions, and not live 


as the heathens did, who walked in the 

luſts of the fleſh, and of uncleanneſs; who 

were intemperate, cruel, and unmerciful. 

Butlet us, who profeſs Chriſtianity, when- 

ever we are tempted to any vile luſt, re- 

member and conſider what title we bear ; 

by what name we are called, whoſe diſ- 

ciples we are; and then ſay, ſhall we al- 

low ourſelves in any impiety or wicked- 

neſs, who pretend to be endued with 

that grace of God, which teaches us to 

deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts ? Shall 

we cheriſh any ſinful paſſion, who have 

put off the old man with all his evil deeds ? 

If by our lives and actions we contradict 

that religion which we profeſs, we there- 

by prove. ourſelves hypocrites ; and that 

we have taken up our religion for a faſhion, 

or merely out of cuſtom. So that the 

reaſon why we are Chriſtians, inſtead of 
Jews, Turks, or heathens, is, becauſe we 
are born in a Chriſtian country, and that 
religion came firſt in our way. 

A Chriſtian does not pretend to have 
more wit or underſtanding than a Turk or 
heathen; but he profeſſeth to live bettet 
than they, to be more chaſte and tem- 
perate, more juſt and charitable, more 
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meek and gentle, more loving and peace- 
able than other men. If he fails in theſe, 
what ſignifies all the noiſe and ſtir about 
the 2 and dottiine of Chriſt? If a 
man profeſſes himietf a Chriſtian, and 
doth not live better than others, he is a 
mere pretender in religion. And how 
great a ſcandal muſt this needs be to our 
bleſſed Saviour and his goſpel? The im- 
ieties and vices of profeſſed Chriſtians 
— cauſed many ſevere reflections upon 
Chriſtianity : for there is nothing can 
more diſparage religion than a lewd and 
debauched lite. This conſideration ought 
greatly to affect us: for a Jew or a Turk 
is not ſo great an enemy to Chriſtianity 
as a wicked and vicious Chriltian, There- 
fore, let me beſcech Chriſtians, as they 
tender the honour of their Saviour, and 
the credit of their religion; that they 
would conform their lives to the hol 
precepts of Chriſttanity. And whoever 
are reſalved to continue in a vicious 
courſe, they had better abandon their 
profeſſion than keep a vizard, which can 
only frighten others from religion. — 
Many are apt to pity pobr heathens, who 
never heard of Chriſt, and ſadly to con- 
dole their caſe ; but as our Saviour ſaid 
on another occaſion; werp bt for them, 
but let us WED for ourſelyes. There 1s no 
perſon fo miſerable as a degenerate Chriſ- 
tian; becauſe he fails into the greateſt 
milety, from the greateſt advantages and 
Opportunities of being happy. Thoſe 
ins which are committed by Chriſtians 
under the goſpel are of deeper dye, and 
attended with more heinous aggravations 
than thoſe of heathens. And better had 
it been if we had never known the go- 
ſpol, nor never heard of Chriſt, than, after 
embracing it, not to depart from iniquity. 
Let theſe arguments prevail to awaken 
men to a ſeridus conſideration and real 
reformation of their lives; let them oblige 
all who call themſelves Chriſtians, to live 
up to the fundantental laws of our re- 
ligion ; to love God and our neighbour ; 
to do to every man as we would have him 
do to us; to mortify our luſts, fubdue our 
aſſions, and ſincerely endeavour to grow 
n every grace and virtue, and to abound 
in all the fruits of righteouſneſs, which 
are; by Jeſus Chriſt, to the praiſe and glory 


of God. This indeed would become our 


pfofeſſion, would be honourable to religion, 
and remove one of the greateſt obitacles 
to the progreſs of the goſpel. For if 
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ever the Chriſtian religion be effeQually: 
recommended, it muſt be by the holy 
and unblameable lives of its profeſſors. 
It would then lock with fo amiable a 
countenince as to invite many to it; and 
carry ſo much majeſly and authority, as 
to command reverence from its greateſt 
enemies, and make men to acknowledge 
that of a truth we believe in God, apd 
by our lives adorn the doQrine of Chriſt, 
and glorify our Father which is in heaven. 
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SERMON LXXII. 
By Dr. Br nj. CaLAMY. 


The importarit Concern of a future 
State; 


2 Ti. i. 10. 


And hath brought life and immortality to light 
thruugh the goſpel. 


BY life and immortality is meant, in 
ſcripture, that immortal life which 
our Saviour hath brought to light, of 
given us aſſurance of by the revelation of 
the goſpel. For though all men by the 
light of nature have ſome apprehenſions 
of a future ſtate; yet their reaſonings 
about it; when left to themſelves, are 
vain and uncertain, often very wild and 
extravagant. The beit diſcotirſes of the 
heathens, and the wiſeſt philoſopliers, 
about another life, were weak and obſcure, 
doubtful and conjectural; nor even in the 
books of Moſes ard the prophets are there 
contained any plain expreis promiſes of 
life eternal. The knowledge men had 
of it was very dim and imperfect till 
the Sun of righteouſneſs appeared ; till 
God was plealed to ſend from that in- 
viſible world, his own moſt dear Som to 
live and eonverſe amongit men, in crder 
fully to diſcover this unknown country, 
and to conduct us in the only true way 
to this everlaſting happineſs ; an happi- 
neſs too great for words to expreſs, or 
our faculties to comprehend. And yet 
ſo much of it is clearly revealed in the 
goſpel; as is abundantly ſufficient to faiſe 
our thoughts, and excite our ſincereſt 
endeavours to obtain it. | | 
By this plain revelation of a future ſtate 
of immortality; is moſt illuſttiouſly manifeit 
the tanendent goodneſs and indulgence 
of our moſt merciful Cteator, in that he 
will graciouſly reward our unperfeR ſer- 
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vices and mean performances, with glory 
ſo immenſe, as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
Heard, nor can it enter into the heart of man 
to conceive the greatneſs of it. All we 
can do bears no proportion to ſuch an 
ample recompence. Our beſt actions, ſo 
far from deſerving to be rewarded, ftand 
in need of a None, Yay All poſſible duty 
and obedience 1s certainly due to the 
author of our being; and ſhould God have 
exacted this from us, on account of his 
ſovereign authority over us as his crea- 
tures, we had been indiſpenſably obliged 
to an abſolute ſubjection to him; but that 
he ſhould, beſides, promiſe to reward our 
faithful obedience with life eternal, is a 
moſt wonderful inſtance of his infinite grace 
and goodneſs, By this revelation of im- 
mortal life, is farther demonſtrated the ex- 
ceeding great love of our bleſſed Saviour, 
who, by his death and perfect obedience, 
not only purchaſed pardon for all our paſt 
ſins, and redeemed us from eternal mi- 
ſery, (which of itſelf was an unſpeakable 
mercy,) but alſo merited and obtained for 
us an everlaſting kingdom of glory, if we 
truly repent and return to our duty, 
The infinite value and efficacy of what 
'our Saviour has done for us, appears in 
this ; that by his moſt powerful media- 
tion, he procured not only our diſcharge 
from puniſhment, but alſo inexpreſſibly 
glorious rewards for us on moſt eaſy and 
reaſonable terms. This is what eſpecially 
recommends Chriſtianity to us, in that it 
contains ſuch glad tidings, and offers ſuch 
mighty arguments to engage us to our 
duty, as no other religion could ever do. 
For ſince hope and fear are the great 
hinges of all government, the moſt pre- 
vaillng paſſions of human nature, what 
more agreeabie can be propoſed to our 
hope, than to be for ever happy in body 
and ſoul, and what more dreadful to oꝑr 
fear than everlaſting miſery ? The utmoſt 
that can be ſaid to men, in order to re- 
claim them ſrom fin, and oblige them 
conſcientiouſly to obſerve God's laws, is, 
that God hath appointed a day when he 
will call all men to an account for what they 


have done in this body ; who will then. 


reward the fincere faithful Chriſtian with 
immortal glory, but puniſh the diſobedient 
and impenitent with everlaſting vengeance, 
And if men will not regard ſuch powerful 
conſiderations, nor be concerned or ſolici- 
tous about their etzrnal happineſs or mi- 
ſery, what other motives are likely to 
| 10 * 
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prevail, ſo as to make any impreſſion on 
them ? For what can be propoſed to the 
reaſons and underſtandings of men, of 
PRE weight and moment, than what 

all become of them in a future eternal 
ſtate? It ſhall be therefore my pre- 
ſent buſineſs to apply myſelf with all 
poſſible plainneſs and ſeriouſneſs to three 
ſorts of perſons :—To ſuch as ſeem to 
doubt of this fundamental doctrine of a 
future ſtate; to thoſe who profeſs to 
believe it, but not heartily ; and to ſuch 
as do really and conſtantly believe it. 

As to the ſceptical diſputers againſt re- 
lig ion, let us for once ſuppoſe, what they 
can never prove, that it is doubtful whe- 
ther there will be another life after this; 
that all thoſe notions of a judgment to 
come, a heaven, and hell, are mere fables, 
the inventions of crafty politicians and 
deſigning prieſts ; and that all good and 
virtuous perſons have been miſerably de- 
ceived with vain hopes and fears, and 
given themſelves needleſs trouble about 
religion: now granting all this, yet if 
we would act prudently, and conſult our 


own ſafety, nothing is more evident, than 


that we ought to believe ard live, as if all 
theſe doctrines of religion were moſt cer- 
tainly true; becauſe every wiſe man would 
run as little hazard as poſſible, in a con- 
cern of ſo much conſequence, and where 
a miſtake muſt be fatal. Let ſuch there- 
fore conſider, how little detrimental it 
will be to him, who believes and acts ac- 
cording to theſe principles, ſhould they 
at laſt prove falſe : and what extreme 
deſperate hazard he runs, who doth not 
believe nor live according to them, ſhould 
they happen to prove true. 

He who believes and aQs agreeably to 
theſe principles, ſhonld they prove falſe 
at laſt, only loſes ſome preſent gratifica- 
tions and enjoyments which he denies 
himſelf, He indeed croſſes the irregular 
inclinations of his nature, and avoids thoſe 
exceſſes which are really hurtful to him ; 
he lives up to the dignity of bis nature, is 
poſſeſſed with cares and fears about another 
world, which the atheiſt is not wholly 
free from; and ſtrictly ties himſelf up to 
ſeveral rules and duties, and perhaps is 
expoſed to ſome hardſhips, reproaches, 
and ſufferings for the ſake of religion; 
which is the worſt of his. caſe. But then 
he is at preſent bleſſed with a contented 
life, with peace of conſcience, and the 
joy ſul expectation of an eternal reward 
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pereafter; and if in the right, he is made 
forever. Or ſhould he be miſtaken, his 
condition will however be no worſe than 
other mortals. All the trouble and pains 
he was at about religion will indeed be 
loſt; but if his ſoul does not ſurvive his 
body, he will never be ſenſible of it, nor 


can the diſappointment be troubleſome 


to him, when he goes where all things are 
forgotten. So that a virtuous religious 
man may, for the generality, paſs his 
days here more eaſily and comfortably 
than any wicked perſon, and pleaſe him- 
ſelf with the hopes or dreams of future 
323 - and which, if no other than mere 
fancy, will yet ſufficiently recompenſe any 
ſelf-denial it puts him upon. In ſhort, 
if theſe things at laſt prove true, then he 
will be inexpreſſibly bleſſed and happy; 
vr, ſhould they be only falſe and vain 
hopes, and that there is no other life after 
this , yet it will be as well with him as with 
the atheiſt, in the ſuppoſed ſtate of eter- 
nal filence and inſenſibility. All the 
hazard he runs is, to loſe ſome forbidden 


pleaſures, which in moſt caſes is beſt for 


them to be without, even as to this life. 
E the doctrine of a future ſlate is falſe, 
yet he who lives religiouſly is ſafe ; but if 
true, he is infinitely happy. | | 

But let us now conſider the extreme and 
deſperate hazard which that man runs, 
who does not believe and act according 
to theſe principles, ſhould they at laſt 
prove true ; for then he ventures the loſs 


of whatever is good and deſirable, and of 


being for ever miſerable. Perhaps, no- 
thing would ſooner convince ſuch men of 
their ſtupid folly, than ſometimes to aſk 
themſelves, when calm and ſober, a few 
ſuch queſtions as theſe :—-What though I 
have endeavoured to perſuade myſelf that 
religion 1s no more than a melancholy 
dream, a political cheat, a common error; 
yet, ſhould it be true at laſt, how diſmal, 
and of what dreadful conſequence will ſuch 
a miſtake be? What amazing, ſurprizing 
thoughts, fears, and deſpair, will attend 
me, if, when my friends have cloſed my 
eyes, I ſhould find myſelf immediately 
conveyed into the company of thoſe ſpirits 
which I had before derided, and into the 
preſence of that God whoſe exiſtence I 
had impudently denied ? What horror 
and couf;:fion muſt it create, when my in- 
fidelity ſhall be confuted by fuch a woe- 
ful experiment, and I find myſelf ſudden- 
ly carried to that endleſs ſtate, which I 
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would not here believe any thing of? 
Were the arguments on both ſides equal, 
yet the hazards run are not ſo; fir.ce the 
one is the chance of being for ever hap- 
py, the other of being eternally miſerable. 
Which one conſideration fully juſtifies the 
diſcretion of a religious man, in renoun- 
cing and deſpiſing the glories and plea- 
ſures of this world, even though it was 
uncertain Whether there is another life 
after this. But of what great madneſs 
mult they be guilty, who reject this doc» 
trine of another life, againſt many fair 
probabilities, good reaſons, nay, certain 
demonſtrations of its truth; when there 
is as great evidence in favour of it, as 
the nature of the thing will admit. When 
God hath moſt. plainly revealed it from 
heaven; when this revelation is confirmed 
by all the ſigns and teſtimonies that we 
can reaſonably expect and require; and 
when he hath implanted in the ſouls of 
men, ſuch hvely apprehenſions of it, as 
that they muſt ſuffer violence to their own 
minds, before they can force themſelves 
to diſbelieve it. For I verily think, was 
the moſt deſperate ſinner to labour and 
ſtruggle ever ſo much, to ſubdue and ex- 
tirpate this natural perſuaſion of another 
life, that yet, after all his pains, he would not 
be able totally to remove the thoughts and 
fears of it. | 

I proceed now to reaſon. with thoſe 
who, though they profeſs to believe an 
immortal life, yet do it not really and 
heartily ; and this 1 fear is the caſe of 
moſt Chriſtians. But let me aſk ſuch, theſe 
following queſtions :—What is the reaſon 
that the promiſe of eternal life, ſo im- 
menſe in itſelf, ſhould ſo little influence 
men, and make their endeavours ſo faigt 
and languid after it? Are any temporal 
things ſo valuable as the glories of heaven, 
or any eviis here ſo dreadful as the 
miſeries of hell? This none can pretend; 
becauſe the good or evil of this life is of 
ſhort continuance, but that of the next is 
durable and eternal. Or, why are Chrif- 
tians ſo cold and indifferent about the 
momentous concerns of another life, as 
if it was of no importance to them ? 'This 


'can be no otherwiſe accounted for, but 


that men do not heartily believe what 
they profeſs, or not duly conſider it. 

Moſt men, whatever they profeſs or pre- 
tend, or however they may deny it, are not 
fiacerely perſuaded of the certainty of a fu. 
ture ſtate; their underſtandings not being ra- 
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tionally convinced of this truth, the belief of 
it is not firmly rootedintheir minds. Indeed, 
was God to gratify the expectation of ſome 
men, and indulge us with the ſight of 
theſe future glories and miſeries which 
are revealed in the goſpel, this might 
perhaps prevail to convince and reform 
mankind. Would he give us a view, 
(though but ſhort and tranſient) of that 
blefled place where he ever lives, to be- 
hold for a few moments the perfect hap- 
pineſs of thoſe bleſſed ſouls who are ad- 
mitted into his beatiſic preſence ; or would 
he open the gates of hell, and permit us 
to look into that diſmal receptacle of wicked 
ſpirits, to be eye and car witneſſes of their 
ſad tot ments, deſpair, and miſery ; ſuch 
a ſight perhaps might poſſibly reform and 
make us to be what God requires. But 
God's ways are not like our wars, nor 
his thoughts like our thoughts. He go- 
verns us in a method ſuitable to our ra- 
tional natures, and gives us ſuch aſſur- 


- ances of another life, as are abundantly 
* ſufficient to ſatisfy and convince men; 


but yet ſo as that it may be reſiſted 


by thoſe who reſolve not to believe it. 


\ 


For if the rewards of religion had been 
preſent to our ſenſes, there could have been 
no trial of men, no difference between 
the wiſe and conſiderate, and the fooliſhly 
wicked. God will not force a faith on 
us, but requires it as a matter of choice, 
an inſtance of our virtue. There is no 
=o in believing what we ſee; ſuch be- 
ieve not God, but their own eyes. But 
bleſied are they who have not ſeen, and 
yet believe. The things unſeen which 
God hath revealed, ought to have the 
ſame effect, as if the other wor!d was viſible 
tous. And as the principles of religion, 
which concern another life, are not things 
to be ſeen; we can only be aſſured of them 
by proper arguments and teſtimonies, 
about which we muſt uſe our reaſon to judge 
the force of them, before we can be real] 

convinced by them, Nor is this difficult; 
it only requires ſuch ſerious attention of 
mind, to examine with care and diligence 
the evidences of a future ſtate, as men 
commonly uſe in other affairs, when they 
would find out the truth. But the gene- 
rality cf profeſſed Chriſtians are 2 far 


* 


ſrom being convinced of the truth of re- 
 hgion by rational arguments, that very 


ſew of them ever inquire into the reaſons 
of * their- belief. Their faith is ſolely 
cwing to education, and the examples of 
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others, or embraced without any conſider- 
ation of the grounds and reaſons of it, And 
then no wonder, if a faith thus received 
without any rational conviction, and ſo 
weakly founded, ſhould have but little 
force or power on men's minds. This 
is not the faith which our Saviour requires, 
or that God will accept from thoſe who 
are capable of acquiting a better. A 
Mahometan hath as good reaſon for be- 
lieving the Alcoran, as ſuch a Chriſtian 
hath for the belief of Chriſtiapity. One 
great reaſon therefore of the inefficacy of 
men's fanh is, that their bel ef of the 
principles of religion was never well rooted 
and fixed in their underſtandings. oh 
But if we are rationally convinced of 
theſe truths, and yet our belief is not ef- 
ſectual to reform our lives, the reaſon of 
this muſt be, that we do not really con- 
ſider them. The underſtanding hath not 
ſuch an abſolute power over the will, as 
neceſſarily to determine it to what is beſt, 
for our wills may ſtubbornly refyſe the 
cleareſt evidence and ſtrongeſt reaſons, if 
what 15 propoſed be contrary to our fleſhly 
and woridly luſts. As our will is moved 
by the underſtanding to obey its dictates, 
ſo w it alſo moſt importunately ſolicited 
by our appetites and luſts to gratify their 
ſeveral deſires and propenſities. Hence 
a great conflict often ariſes between the 
truths of religion, which are propoſed by 
our underſtandings, and ſuch things as 
proceed from our inferior ſenſitive facul- 
ties; our luſts being checked ang croſſed 
by the hopes and fears of another life, 
tempt us to deny the principles of religion, 
and with all their power ſtrive to oppoſe 
the entertainment of them in our minds. 
Thus it was with the Jews when our Sa- 
viour was on earth; they could not reſiſt 
thoſe undoubted teſtimomies which he gave 
of his being the Son of God ; but yet the 
love of this world, or fear of ſufferings, ſo 
far prevailed over their wills, as to prevent 
their becoming his diſciples. Though 
many of the chief rulers believed en him, yet 
becauſe of the Phariſees they did not confeſs 
him, leſt they ſhould be put out of the ſynagogre. 
For they loved the praiſe of men more than the 
praiſe of God. It is not therefore enough that 
the truths of religion ſubdue our underſtand- 
ing by the evidence of reaſon, but they 
muſt alſo conquer our wills and affeQions 
before they can have any laſting effect on 
our lives. Till our belief hath powerfully 


wrought on our love, hope, and fear, it can 
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have but little influence on our actions. 


The way to obtain this conſent of our 
wills and affections to any truth propoſed 
by our underſtandings, is often moſt ſe- 


_ rioully to conſider the immenſe greatneſs 


of the happineſs afforded to us; the ex- 
tremity of the miſery threatened ; how 
dreadful our condition will be, if we care- 
leſsly neglect to provide for it; and how 
infinitely the glory of heaven ſurpaſſes all 
the pleaſures of this life. If we repreſent 
and fix in our minds ſuch things as theſe, 
it will by degrees ſo captivate our wills 
and affections, as to make us regard and 
value this future happineſs as our greateſt 
good, and to avoid eternal miſery as the 


reateſt evil that can poſſibly befal us. 


he concerns of eternity are of ſuch in- 
finite moment, that if we do but patiently 
attend to, and freely think about them 
if we will not ſuffer our luſts to biaſs our 
judgments, or ſtifle theſe principles of re- 
ligioa ; they will at laſt awaken our con- 
ſcience, and prevail above all temptations. 
And when our faith, by frequent and ſeri- 
ous conſideration on theſe important con- 
cerns, hath conquered our minds and wills, 
then will our actions naturally follow, For 
men will live and act agreeably to what 
they love, defire, hope for, or fear. So 
effectually hath Chriſtianity provided for 
the happineſs of men, that nothing can 
make us miſerable, but either not be- 
lieving, or duly conſidering the great ar- 
guments of religion, 

I beg leave to repreſent the different 
behaviour of men, as to our Saviour's 
promiſes concerning another life, by this 


ain ſimilitude :—Suppoſe a perſon of 


great power and authority ſhould make 
us this offer, that if we would follow him, 
and entirely reſign ourſelves to his go- 
vernment, he would ſafely conduct us to a 
certain country, where we ſhould poſſeſs 
whatever our hearts could wiſh, be made 
kings and princes ; enjoy all manner of 
health, riches, and honour, and every 
thing that could contribute to our plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaQtion ; and who would give 
all the ſecurity any reaſonable man could 
require, that what was thus promiſed, 
ſhould be faithfully performed: but that 
ſome among us, not e ee, the offer, 
nor any reaſons or arguments he can urge, 
either through prejudice to his perſon, or 
diſlike to the conditions, will yet reject 
him as a deceiver and impoſtor; ſuch as 


theſe are the atheiſts and inſidels. Others, 
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though convinced that all this may be 
true, not having any juſt reaſon to doubt 
of it; yet they are ſo pleaſed with their 
preſent circumſtances, as not to exchange 
them for ſuch hope : theſe are the fond 
lovers of this world. Others are willing 
to go to this place, but they would fain 
live here as long as poſſible, and when 
they can ſtay no longer, are glad to be 


conveyed to this happy country : theſe 


are them who defer their repentance to a 
death-bed. But there are a few others, 
who, entirely relying on this perſon's pro- 
miſes, and preferring them to all preſent 
enjoyments, do readily forſake their own 
concerns, and abſolutely reſign themſelves 
to his direction; and if in their paſſage 
they meet with any dangers or difficulties, 
croſs winds or ſtorms ; though this may 
fill thero with doubts and fears, yet they 
reſolve to proceed and venture all: theſe, 
and only theſe, are the true believers. 
When the conſideration of another world 
is become our. moſt prevailing intereſt, and 
the main principle that governs our lives, 
then 15 our faith true. | 

To pretend to believe this great doc- 
trine of a future eternal ſtate, and not to 
govern ourſelves by this perſuaſion, is the 
worſt folly which a reaſonable creature can 
be guilty of. It was the obſervation of a 
great man, ** that the ſtrangeſt monſter in 
% nature was a ſpeculative atheiſt, one * 
© who denics the being of a God and a 
« future ſtate, excepting one, and that 
« was the practical atheiſt, who profeſſed 
© to believe both, but lived, as if he 
ce thought there was neither.“ Indeed 
the difference between them is not great; 
for as the atheiſt winks at, or ruſhcs blind. 
fold upon eternal ruin, {o the wicked be- 
liever runs madly upon it, with both his 
eyes open. | 

All that remains, is, to addreſs thoſe 
who ſincerely and conſtantly believe this 
great truth of another life, who not only 
aſſent to this doctrine with their under- 
ſtandings, but make this future happineſs ' 
their ultimate concern. 'To theſe much 
need not be ſaid; their faith alone will 
always teach them what to do. He who 
hath this eternal ſtate ever preſent to his 


mind, is fortified againſt all the tempta- 


tions of this world, either as to the ſuf- 
ferings of this life, or the being enticed 
by any of its alluring charms and enjoy» 
ments. When the ſoul by faith views - 
that place where his God and Saviour 

E e = lives, 
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lives, how mean and contemptible, vile 
and ſordid, will all things bere below ap- 


pear ? Faith looks beyond this preſent 


ſcene of life; it beholds this world diſ- 


ſolved, all the glory and pomp of it vaniſh- 


ing ; and this curtain being drawn, there 
appears a new world to his view, where- 
in are joys, pleaſures, and honours, ſub- 
ſtantial and eternal; the proſpect of which 
leſſens his eſteem for all things temporal. 
'This faith will inſpire and animate us with 
ſuch courage and reſolution, as to make 
us deſpiſe all difficulties and dangers, and 
to think eternal happineſs to be a ſuffi - 
cient amends for any pains or trouble to 

rocure it. This conquers the love of life 
itſelf, which, though moſl deeply implant- 
ed in our natures, yet thoſe who have 
been endued with this faith, have not 
counted their lives dear to them, ſo that 
they might finiſh their courſe with joy. 
The exploits and atchievements of faith, 
may be ſeen at large in the 11th chapter 
to the Hebrews, for the encourage- 
ment of all true believers. But yet far 
greater and more ſtupendous are the 
triumphs of faith, recorded of the holy 
lives and patient deaths of the bleſſed 
apoſtles, primitive martyrs and confeſſors, 
who with inviſible conſtancy endured pains 
and torments, being only aſſiſted by the 

race of God, and a lively faith in his ſon 

eſus. They rejoiced and ſang praiſes in 
the midſt of ſcorching flames, they took 
joyfully the ſpoiling of their goods, and 
gave God thanks that they were counted 
worthy to ſuffer for his name ; and doubt- 
leſs God's grace with the like faith would 
produce in us the ſame effects, and enable 
us to do or ſuffer any thing with the ſame 


Joy and reſolution. Such a faith will fill 


the ſoul with conſtant peace and ſatisfac- 
tion; ſo that a good man may delight 


himſelf with unſeen pleaſures, which the _ 


worldly man knows not any thing of : 
this makes him content with whatever is 
here allotted him, and to be very little con- 
cerned about the affairs of this life, He 


_ chiefly converſes with inviſible objects, 


and therein finds that ſolid and laſting 
comfort, which all things temporal. can 


neither give nor take away. This faith 
cheers bis ſpirits under all calamities and 


afflictions; and when wearied, or not 
pleaſed with the impertinences of this life, 
he can entertain his mind with thoſe ra- 
viſhing joys that will never cloy nor ſatiate. 


This faith will arm a good man againft 
the fear of death, and ſtrip that king of 
terrors of all that is dreadful z who con- 
ſiders it only as God's meſſenger to knock 
off his fetters, to free him from an earth- 
ly priſon, and to conduct him to a place 
of eternal bliſs and happineſs. All this 
and much more will a ſincere and hearty 
faith effect; it will afford us à foretaſte 
of this immortal happy ſtate, give us in 
part an entrance into heaven, and at laſt 
the complete enjoy ment of it. 

Let it then plainly appear by our words 
and actions, what our faith and hope is; 
and that we walk by faith, not by ſight 
or ſenſe. Senſe is a mean low principle, 
confined to this world, and can — no 
farther than to things preſent and viſible, 
But the juſt live by faith; they govern 
their actions not by what they ſee, but by 
what they believe and hope for, looking 
beyond this life for ſuch things as are 
eternal. Let us not be aſhamed of this 
our deſign before men; but whatever they 
think of us, let us reſolve to be for ever 
happy, and to uſe this world as if we were 
ſhortly to leave it; ſo to improve our 
time, as to remember it will ſoon be ſwal- 
lowed up in eternity. And bleſſed be 
God, who hath ſet before us ſuch mighty 
hopes, given us ſuch glorious promiſes, 
made ſuch a plain and clear revelation of 
this eternal life, by Jeſus Chriſt, and by 
him taught us the true way of obtaining 
it; who, having ſuffered for our fins in 
our nature, entered into the higheſt 
heavens, to prepare manſions of glory for 
all his faithful followers. 


SERMON LXXIII. 


The Certainty of our Reſurrection 
proved. 


1 Cox. xv. 35. 


But ſome men will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up ? 
and with what body do they come ? 


FTER St. Paul had firmly eſtabliſhed 

the truth and reality of our Saviour's 
reſurre&ion from the dead, he proceeds 
to infer from thence the certainty of our 
own reſurrection. JF Chriſt, ſays he, be 
preached that he roſe from the dead, how ſay 
ſome among you, that there is no reſurrection 
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of the dead? But if there be no reſurrection 

the dead, then is not Chriſt riſen. That 
Is, © it can no longer ſeem impoſſible or 
incredible that God ſhould raiſe the 
« dead, ſince you have ſo plain and cer- 
tain an example of it, in the perſon of 
our Lord, who having been truly dead 
« and buried, is now alive, and hath ap- 
« peared unto many, with the viſible 
« marks of his crucifixion ſtill remain- 
ing on his body : and the ſame power 
which raiſed Jeſus from the dead, is 
« able alſo to quicken our mortal bodies.“ 
When the apoſtle preached unto the 
Athenians, concerning the reſurrection of 
the dead, the philoſophers mocked at him, 
and entertained his doctrine with contempt. 
Indeed, it was one of the laſt things the 
heathens received into their belief, and 
is yet the greateſt objection againit Chriſ- 
tianity. How are the dead raiſed up, and 
ewith what bodies do they come! are queſ- 
tions that almoſt every one 1s ready to 
make, eſpecially thoſe who love to cavil at 
religion. I ſhall, therefore, from theſe 
words, ſhew, that the reſurrection of the 
dead, even of the very ſame body. which 
died and was buried, contains nothing in 
it impoſlible or incredible. And then ob- 
ſerve what difference the ſcripture makes 
between a glorified body and this mortal 
fleſh. 

The moſt common received opinion -a- 
mongſt Chriſtians is, that, at the laſt day, 
we ſhall riſe again with the fleſh in 
which we died. Moſt of the antient fa- 
thers did believe and teach, that at the 
general reſurrection men would be re- 
ſtored to the very ſame bodies which were 
laid in the grave; and that as our Saviour 
Chriſt aroſe with his former fleſh, bones, 
and limbs, ſo likewiſe ſhall we at the re- 
ſurrection. That the primitive Chriſtians 
did generally believe and expect that they 
ſhould at the reſurrection riſe again with 
the very ſame bodies in which they lived 
on earth, evidently appears from the 
heathens malice and envy towards their 
dead bodies, which they would reduce to 
aſhes, and then ſcatter and throw them 
into the air and rivers, thinking thereby 
to defeat their hopes of a ks Wir — 
Such of the antient Chriſtians as defend- 
ed or explained this article of the reſur- 
rection of the dead, had generally recourſe 
to ſuch principles and arguments as ſup- 
ole the very ſame body, fleſh, and meme» 
rs to be raiſed again, that the foul am- 
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mated in this life; and, in truth, this is the 
moſt plain and eaſy notion of a reſurrection. 
For nothing dies and is corrupted but the 
body; the ſoul goes upward and returns 
to God; and therefore nothing can be 
properly ſaid to be raiſed again, but only 
that very body which died and was cor- 
rupted. If at the laſt day God gives 
a new body to our ſouls, that cannot 
literally be called the reſurrection of our 
bodies; ſince the moſt proper and uſeful 
ſignification of the word is, that the 
ſame fleſh which was ſeparated from the 
ſoul at death, ſhould be again vitally 
united to it. 5 is | 

The ſcripture in many places aſſures 
us, that the very fame fleſh ſhall be raiſed 
again. I will not inſiſt on the words of 
Job, that though. worms deſtroy bis body. 
yet in his fleſh he ſhould fee God; becauſe L 
cannot think the primary and original 
meaning of them doth at all relate to the 
reſurrection, but a plain prophecy of his 
own deliverance, 9 an high expreſſion of 
his confident hope in God, that he would 
vindicate his innocence, and bring him 
But there are ſe- 
veral other texts in the New Teſtament 
more applicable to the preſent occaſion. 


As when St. Paul tells us, that this corrupt - 


ible ſhall put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal ſhall put on immortality ; meaning the 
body we now live in, which ſhall one day 
lie down in the duſt. And the ſcripture, 
deſcribing the places from whence the dead 
{hall rife, plainly intimates, that the ſame 
bodies which died ſhall revive again. 
Thus we read, that they who ſleep in the 
duſt of the earth ſhall awake, ſome to ewer- 
laſting life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting 
dcath. The metaphor of ſleeping and 


awaking, by which our death and reſur- 


rection is here expreſſed, ſeems to imply, 
that when we riſe again, our bodies will 
be as much the ſame as thoſe we lived in, 
as they are when we nowawake from ſleep. 
Again, all that are in the graves ſhall hear 
his voice, and come forth; they that have 
done good, unta\the reſurrection. of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the reſurretion 
of damnation. And the ſea gave up the dead 
which were in it, and death and hell (that 
1s, the grave,) delivered up the dead that 
were in them, and they were jud ed every 
man according to their works. But if the 
ſame fleſh ſhall not be raiſed again, what 
occaſion will there be to ranſack the graves 
at the laſt day? The ſea can give up no 

other 
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other bodies than what it received; nor 
the grave deliver up any but thoſe that 
were laid therein. And was it not ne- 
eeſſary, that we ſnould riſe with the ve 
ſame bodies, the graves need not be ated, 
but we might reſt there forever. St. Paul 
alſo tells us, that our Saviour ſhall change 
aur wile body, that it may be faſhioned like 
unto his glorious body; which can only be 
meant, that this our preſent body of fleſh 
and blood ſhall be reſtored to life again. 
If we conſider the feveral inſtances and 
examples of thoſe, who either immediately 
aſcended into heaven, or after death were 
reftored again to life, they all ſeem to con- 
firm this opinion, that we ſhall riſe at the 
laſt day with the very ſame fleſh and 
blood which we had here. Enoch and 
Elias were tranſlated to heaven in their ter- 
reſtrial bodies. And they whom our Sa- 
viour recalled to life, or roſe with him at 
his reſurrection, appeared in the very ſame 
bodies they had before their diſſolution. 
Theſe being the examples and types of 
the general reſurrection, ours therefore 
muſt reſemble theirs; and we muſt alſo 
appear at the laſt day with the ſame bodies 
we lived in here. Even our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, who was the firſt fruits of them that 
flevt, raiſed his own body, and appeared 
to his diſciples with the very prints of the 
nails in his hands and feet, and with all 
the other marks of his crucifixion : Behold 
ny bands and my feet, ſays he, that it is 
7 elf; handle me and ſee, for a ſpirit 
hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have. 
From whence it ſeems to follow, that in 
our reſurrection, we ſhall be conformable 
to our Saviour's, and reſume the very ſame 
bodies that were laid in the ſepulchre. 
Laſtly, the antients have urged for a 
proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
that the exact juſtice and righteouſneſs of 
God requires it. Since God's juſtice, 
which conſiſts in the equal diſpenſation 
of rewards and puniſhments, will ſeem 


much obſcured, at leaſt not fo illuſtriouſly 


manifeſted and diſplayed to the world, un- 
leſs the ſame body of fleſh be raiſed again; 
hat as the body was partner with the ſoul 
in all her actions, whether good or evil, 
ſoit ſhould hereafter ſhare with her in re- 
wards and puniſhments ; it being but juſt 
that the ſame body which ſinned ſhould 
be puniſhed; and that the very fleſh which 
pleaſed God, ſhould at the laſt day be ex- 
alted to glory, and receive a juſt recom- 


\ 


pence of reward, for whatever hardſhips 
and trouble it underwent here. Hav. 
ing thus evinced the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, I ſhall proceed to ſhew that 
there is nothing in this impoſſible or in- 
credible, 

« God can diſtinguiſh and preſerve un- 
« mixt from all other bodies each man's 
« particular body, when diffolved into 
«© duſt and atoms, however diſtantly diſ- 
«« perſed, and recolle& and unite them to- 
% gether ; becauſe God is infinite in wiſe 
« dom, power, and knowledge. He can 
« tell the number of the ſtars, and call 
« them all by their names. He meaſures 


dc the water in the hollow of his hand, 


« metes out the heavens with a ſpan, and 
% comprehends the duſt of the earth in a 


e meaſure; he numbers the hairs of our 


c heads, and not ſo much as a ſparrow 
« falls to the ground without his know- 
te ledge:““ and is it incredible, that ſuch 
an infinite underſtanding ſhould diſtinctly 
know the ſeveral particles of duſt into 
which the bodies of men are mouldered; 
that he ſhould obſerve the various changes 
they undergo, and plainly diſcern to whom 
they belong? Can it be thought impoſ- 
ſible, that he who at firſt formed us, in 
«hoſe book all our members are written, from 
whom our ſubſiance was not hid when we 
were made in ſecret, and curiouſly wrought 
in the loweſt parts of the earth ; ſhould not 
again know every atom whereof our bodies 
are compoſed ? If any curious artiſt knows 
every pin and part of a machine that he 
makes, ſo as, when taken in pieces, he can 
diflinguiſh one part from another, and rea- 
dily aſſign to each its proper place, and 
exactly Kifpoſe them into the ſame figure 
and order they were in before; can we 
ſuppoſe that the almighty Architect of the 
world is ignorant of and unacquainted 
with the — parts and materials of 
which this our earthly tabernacle is framed 
and compoſed? At the firſt creation of 
the world, all things lay confuſed, in a 
vaſt heap of rude and indigeſted chaos, till 
by the voice of the Omnipotent they were 
ſeparated and framed into thoſe diſtint 
bodies, whereof the beauty and excellent 
order of the world doth now conſiſt ; and 
why may not the ſame power, at the con- 
ſummation of all things, out of the ruins 
and rubbiſh of the world, collect the ſe- 
veral relics of our corrupted bodies, re- 


duce them to their proper places, reſtore 
| them 
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them to their primitive ſhapes, and frame Would it not then be the ſame body, if 


3 converted into the ſubſtance of their bodies; Perhaps it may be thought by ſome, 
0 and in ſome places even for men to feed unworthy of God to concern himſelf a- 
dis on human fleſh ; whereby the ſubſtance of bout ſuch trifling matters, or inconſiſtent 
wt. one man's body becomes part of another's; with his eaſe and happineſs, to mark and 
A and then how can both riſe at the laſt day obſerve all the particles of duſt into which 
enn with the very ſame bodies? che ſeveral bodies of men are diſſolved, ſo 
call To which I anſwer, that the body of as exactly to diſtinguiſh and preferve each 
res man does not always continue in the ſame entire and unmixed, and at laſt reſtore 
K. ſtate, or conſiſt of the ſame matter; but them to their old bodies. But it is the great- 
ad is perpetually ſpending and renewing it- eſt excellency and perfection of the divine 
12 ſelf, every day loſing and gaining new Providence to extend itſelf even to the 
dor matter. This is undeniably certain from leaſt things, ſo that nothing is exempted 
Von experience, For ſo much as our bodies from its care and influence. To imagine 
. grow, ſo much new matter is added to the government of the world is a burden 
ch them, over and beſides the repairing of to God, is to entertain very mean con- 
ty what is continually ſpent. And after a ceptions of him. Becauſe we are of ſuch 
** man comes to his full growth, he uſually weak and frail natures, as that a little bu - 
+ > waſtes and carries off, by inſenſible per- ſineſs and employment ſoon tires us, does 
ges ſpiration every day, in proportion five it therefore follow, that to direct, order, 
3 arts to eight, of what he eats and drinks. and govern the ſeveral affairs of this world, 
* bo that every man muſt change his body muſt give trouble and interruption to the 
1 ſeveral times in a year. Indeed, the infinite pleaſure and happineſs of al- 
* bones do not change ſo often as the fluid mighty God ? 
3 and fleſhy parts of the body; but they Our duſt being thus preſerved and col - 
* alſo change, becauſe they grow; for what · lected together by God, he can eaſily re- 
f Fo ever grows, is nouriſhed and ſpends, or make and rebuild the ſame bodies which 
0 otherwiſe it would not want repair. If were diſſolved. That this 1s poſſible mul 
0 the matter of a man's body, which he had be acknowledged by all who believe tha 
* at any time of his life, be raiſed, it is as hiſtory of the world's creation, as to God's 
KM much his own, and the ſame body, as that forming the firſt man Adam out of the 
Baa which he had at his death, and generally duſt of the ground. For if the body of 
od much more perfect. Beſides, it is a very man turns to duſt after death, it becomes 
5. ſmall and inconſiderable part of what is what it was originally; and ſurely che 
Top eaten and deſcends into the ſtomach, that ſame power that firſt made it of duſt, 
* turns into nouriſhment ; the far greater may as eaſily remake it when reduced in- 
od quantity going off by excretions and per- to duſt again. Nor is this more wonder- 
1 pirations. Or if it did not, to what a vaſt ful than the formation of an human body 
Be) monſtrous bulk {hould we grow to in a few in the womb; yet of this we have daily 
6 years? So that was the body of a man experience, though as great a miracle, as 
12 eaten by cannibals, very little of it would extraordinary an inſtance of divine power, 
till paſs into the ſubſtance of their bodies. as the reſurrection of it can poſſibly be. 
_ Or was it more, there cannot be ſo much And was it not ſo common a thing, it 
\& as is before gone from the ſame man's would be thought incredible, that ſuch a 
me body. If a man lives thirty or forty beautiful fabric as is the body of man, con- 
4d vears, his body hath undergone many fiſting of nerves, bones, fleſh, veins, blood, 
"x new repairs in that time, and yet in the and other parts, ſhould be produced as we 
* ſenſe of all mankind, it is the ſame body. ſee it is. Why then is it not as eaſy to 
* Suppoſe à corpulent man to fall into a believe it ſhall hereafter be rebuilt, when 
* gradual conſumption, muſt this man at the crumbled into duſt? Had we only heard 
5 reſurrection have no more of his body than or read of the curious formation of man, 
_ he had when at the hour of his death ? 


them into the ſame individual bodies they 
were parts of before ? 

But it may be objected, that it often 
happens for the bodies of men to be de- 


voured by beaſts, fiſhes, and other animals, 


which are afterwards eaten by men, and 


made up of the parts it had at the begin- 
ning of his conſumption ? If it he, then 
the ſame holds as to other times of his 
life. And conſequently this objection of 
cannibals devouring men, is of no force to 
deſtroy the poſſibility of the reſurrection. 


it would have been as natural for us to 
| | have 
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have aſked . how are men made, and with 
* what bodies are they born?“ as now to in · 
quire concerning the reſurrection, howw are 
the dead raiſed up, and with what bodies 
'do they come ? 

When God hath raiſed again the ſame 
body out of the duſt wherein it was diſ- 
folved, he can enliven and make it the 
fame living man, by uniting to it the ſame 
foul and ſpirit which did formerly inhabit 
there. That this is poſſible we have ſeve- 
ral undoubted examples thereof, in thoſe 
whom the prophets, our bleſſed Saviour, 
and his apoſtles, raiſed from the dead. 
Even our Saviour himſelf, after he was 
dead and buried, roſe again and appeared 
unto his diſciples and others, to whom he 
was known; who had clear evidence and 
conviction that he was the ſame perſon 
they had ſeen expire on the croſs. Well 
therefore might St. Paul ſay, why ould it 
be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God ſhould ray the dead? To raiſe our 
bodies from death is not ſo great an act, 
as firſt to create them. If God, by the 
word of his power, could make the heavens 
and the earth of no pre- exiſtent matter, 
why ſhould we doubt but that the ſame 
God by his mighty power can alſo raiſe 
to life thoſe who, though dead, do not 
ceaſe to be? For although we cannot 
anſwer all the difficulties and objections 
which the ſceptics, wicked and prophane, 
make againſt this doctrine ; nor can ex- 
actly diſcover how our bodies will riſe, or 
the nature of them ; yet this ought not to 
weaken our belief of this moſt important 
article of our Chriſtian faith. It is ſuffi- 
cient that an almighty being, to whom no- 
thing is impoſſible, hath folemnly promiſ- 
ed to raiſe our mortal bodies after death 
to life again. Let ſuch therefore as de- 
ſpiſe, oppoſe, o1 object to this doctrine, try 
their ability on the eommon appearances. 


of nature; let them rationally explain 


things that daily happen, before they diſ- 
believe a reſurrection, when Omnipotency 
ſtands engaged to perform it. Do they 
know how their bodies were framed, fa- 
ſhioned and curiouſly wrought ? Can they 
give a ſatisfactory account of this glorious 
ſtructure, their bodies, and the ſeveral 

arts thereof ; conſiſting of members, 

lood, heart, veins, arteries, and nerves ? 
Or bow the body came to be fenced with 
bones and finews, ſkin and fleſh? When 
they can anſwer theſe and other difficult 
que ſtions, concerning the formation of their 


own body, it will be then time enough to 
ſolve all the objections and difficulties 
about the reſurrection of it. But if to do 
this, they muſt have recourſe to the infi- 
nite power and wiſdom of the Firſt Cauſe, 
the ſole Governor and great Sovereign of 
the world; why ſhould they doubt but 
that the ſame power can quicken and en- 
liven that body when rotten and returned 
to duſt, which it firſt formed? Let us 
therefore not perplex ourſelves about 
ſome difficulties which ariſe concerning 
this doctrine of the reſurrection; for it 
1: no abſurdity to ſuppoſe an infinite power 
can effect ſuch things as ſeem impoſſible to 
our finite beings ; but rather let us believe 


what God hath revealed concerning it. 1 


proceed ' | 
To conſider the difference which the 
ſcripture makes between a glorified body 
and this mortal fleſh. Our conceptions 
of a future ſtate are indeed very dark and 
imperfect; all we know of it is from the 
ſcriptures, which deſcribe it either by re- 
preſenting the ſeveral evils and incon- 
veniencies we ſhall be freed from; or by 
comparing the glory that ſhall be revealed, 
with ſuch things as are here moſt admired 
and eſteemed. Hence it is called an in- 
heritance, a kingdom, a throne, a crown, 
a ſceptre, a rich treaſure, a river of plea- 


ſures, a ſplendid robe, an exceeding eternal 


weight of glory. Not that the happineſs 
of another world conſiſts in outward joys 
and pleaſures: but theſe things being 
here moſt coveted and defired, are made 
uſe of to repreſent the tranſcendent bleſſ- 
edneſs of a future ſtate, though of a dif- 


ferent nature, and infinitely ſurpaſſing the 


greateſt happineſs of this world. They 
are only little compariſons to help our 
weak apprebenſions; but we ſhall never 
know the glories of the next life till we 
enjoy them. For though from the de- 
ſcription the ſcripture gives us of another 
world, we may frame a confuſed idea of 
it, yet we ſhall never have a complete no- 
tion thereof till we enter into it. How- 
ever, enough is revealed concerning our 
future happineſs, to raiſe our thoughts and 
affections above the fading beauties and 
flattering glories of this world ; to make us 
ſenſible how mean and unſatisfying all hu- 
man. pleaſures are, to excite and engage 
our moſt earneſt endeayours to attain it. 
For the ſcriptures inform us, that our bodies 
at the reſurrection will be raiſed immortal 


and incerruptible, glorious and ſpiritual. 1 0 
At 
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At the reſurrection our bodies will be 
immortal and incorruptible z for his cor- 
ruption muſt put on incorruption, and this 
mortal muſt put on immortality, Though 
the bodies of the damned will be raiſed 


immortal and incorruptible, becauſe in- 
tolerable pain and miſery will be their # 


portion for ever; yet theſe words do far- 
ther ſignify to the bleſſed an exemption 
from all bodily evils, and whatever 1s penal], 
afflictive, or uneaſy to us. Were we at 
the general reſurrection to receive the 


ſame frail bodies again, ſubject to the 


miſeries we now ſuffer, no conſidering per- 
fon would willingly take it again ; he 
would rather it ſhould rot 1n the grave, 
than be bound faſt to all eternity to ſuch 
a cumberſome clod of earth; for ſuch a 
reſurrection is more like a condemnation 
to death again, than a reſurrection to life. 
The beſt we can ſay of this earthly houſe 
of clay, the tomb and ſepulchre of our 
ſouls, is, that it is a building which will 
ſoon be diſſolved and tumble into duſt ; 
that we ſhall not always be conkned to 
this doleful priſon, but in a little time be 
delivered: from this bondage of corruption, 
be diſengaged from this burden of fleſh, 
and admitted ixto tbe glorious liberty of the 
children of God, Alas! what frail brittle 
things are theſe bodies of ours? How ſoon 
are they diſordered and diſcompoſed? To 
what number of diſeaſes, pains, and infir- 
mities are they continually liable? How 
doth the leaſt diſtemper diſturb our minds, 
interrupt our eaſe and reſt, and make life 
a burden? If any part of our body ſuffers 
pain, what torment and anguiſh doth it 
create? or, when our bodies are well and 
in health, yet to what labours and perfect 
drudgery muſt we ſubmit to ſerve their 
neceſſities, to provide for their ſubſiſtence, 
and ſupply their wants; to repair their 
decays, to preſerve and keep them in 
health? How are we forced every night 
to enter into the confines of death, if not 
to ceaſe to be for a time, yet at leaſt to 
lumber away many hours without any uſe- 
ful and rational thoughts; and this only 
to keep in repair thoſe carcaſſes of clay, 
and enable them to perform the labours 
and buſineſs of the enſuing day? In ſhort, ſo 
long as theſe frail, weak, and dying bodies, 
ſubje& to ſo many evils and inconvenien- 
ces, are ſo cloſely united to our ſouls ; we 
nnot poſſibly expect much eaſe, reſt, or 
— in this life. Our hope and 


comfort there fore is, that in a little time 
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we ſhall be delivered from this burden f 
fleſh ; when God ſhall wipe away all tears 
from our eyes, and there ſhall be no more 
death, ſorrow, crying, nor pain; when 
we ſhall hunger nor thirſt no more; 
neither fee nor feel the light of the ſun 3 
or the Lamb, the Son of God fall feed us, 
and lead us into living fountains of water, 
O when ſhall we arrive to thoſe happy 
regions, where we ſhall enjoy conſtant and 
uninterrupted pleaſure both of body and 
mind, and be never more expoſed to any 
of thoſe evils and inconveniences, to which 
we are liable in this ſtate of pilgrimage? 
where we thall live the life of angels; and 
be clothed with ſpiritual glorious bodies 
neither ſubje& to thoſe. weakneſſes and 
decays, nor want that daily ſuſtenance and 
continual recruit which our preſent bodies 
cannot ſubſiſt without. That perfect and 
complete happineſs, which all good men 
ſhall enjoy in the other world, conſiſts in 
having a mind free from all trouble, and 
a body exempted from all pains and diſ- 
eaſes. Thus will our mortal bodies be 
raiſed immortal ; they will not only by the 
power of God be always preſerved from 
death, but their nature will be totally 
changed and altered, ſo as not to retain 
the ſame principles of mortality and cor- 
ruption; for they cannot, ſays our Saviour, 
die any more. Our bodies will alſo be 
raiſed in glory. Ten ſhall the righteous 
ſhine forth as the fun in the kingdom of their 
Father. Our heavenly bodies will be like 
the glory and ſplendor of the ſun. For 
Chrift evill faſhion cur wile bodies like unte 


his glorious body ; the {ſplendor of which 


we may conceive, by the viſions of Sts 
Peter at the transfiguration of our Saviour, 
whoſe face did fine as the fun, and his 
raiment was white as ſnow. Some imagine 
that the excellency of our heavenly bodies 
will chiefly ariſe from the happineſs of 
our ſouls; whoſe felicity will be and appear 
in the brightneſs of our countenance, il- 
luitrating them with beauty and ſplendor. 
Laſtly, at the reſurrection we ſhall riſe 
with ſpiritual bodies, but not of a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, for that is a contradiction; it 
being impoſſible for it to be both a ſpiritual 
and bodily ſubſtance. Spiritual is here 
oppoled, not to corporeal, but to natural 
or animal ; ſignifying thereby, the ſubtiley 
and purity of our heavenly bodies. In 
this ſtate our ſpirits are forced to ſerve and 
attend on our bodies; but in the other world; 
our bodies ſhall wholly ſerve our ſpirits, 
| miniſter 
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miniſter to, and depend upon them; a na- 
tural body is fitted for this lower, ſenſible, 


carthly world ; a ſpiritual body is ſuited in ſome degree be acquainted with thoſe” 


to a ſpiritual inviſible ſtate, to live like 
ſaints and angels in heaven. This fleſh 
is one of the greateſt and moſt dangerous 
enemies we have; for it continually tempts 
and ſolicits us to evil; it rebels againſt 
reaſon, and is ungovernable ; he law in 
eur members wars again the law in our 
minds, and brings us into captivity 10 the 
law of fin ; and when the ſpirit is willing, 
the fleſh is weak, We are now in a ſtate of 
warfare, and muſt be always on our guard, 
continually arming and defending our- 
ſelves againſt the aſſaults of the fleth, and 
all its impetuous motions. How doth it 
hinder us in all our religious duties ? H 

ſoon are our minds tired, when employed 
in any divine or ſpiritual meditations, and 
how eaſily diverted from ſuch noble exer- 
ciſes? Well therefore might St. Paul fo 
mournfully complain; O wretched man that 
4 am, <vho ſhall deliver me from the body of 
this death ? Why | even death will do this; 
that will give us a full and final deliver- 
ance. When once we ariſe unto life, we 
ſhall no more feel thoſe ſtruggles of the 
ſpirit with the fleſh, which are now fo 
troubleſome and uneaſy to us. Our fleſh 
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and converſe with things ſpiritual and 
inviſible ; that ſo ſoul and body may here 


objects, or ſpiritual delights and pleaſures, 
which will hereafter be preſented to us, 
A ſoul wholly immerſed in* this earthly 
body is no way qualified for thoſe celeſ- 
tial and glorious manſions which God hath 
provided for us. An earthly ſenſual mind 
is fo captivated with bodily pleaſures, ag 
to be incapable of reliſhing or enjoying 
ſuch as are ſpiritual, though infinitely 

reater and more to be preferred. But 
if we ſubdue and mortify our carnal in- 
clinatians, we ſha'l thereby fit and prepare 
ourſelves for another ſtate. 
ſouls are thus ſpiritualized, they will ſoon 
grow weary of this fleſh, and long for 
their departure; they will be ready and 
glad to go hence, that they may live and 
abide in a body ſuitable to their rational 
and ſpiritual appetites. | 

From hence alſo we may give ſome 


account of the different degrees of future 


flo For though all gcod men ſhall 
ave glorious bodies, yet dos ſhall not be 
all equal in glory. They ſhall all ſhine 
as ſtars, and yet as one flar differs from an- 
other in glory; jo aljo is the reſurrection of 
the dead. Some will have more bright 


J 


When our 5 


will then ceaſe to torment and teaze our and reſplendent bodies than others. Thoſe _ 


ſouls with evil inclinations, immoderate 
defires, and unreaſonable paſſions ; but 
being ſpiritualized, purified, and free from 
all earthly affections, it wil become a fit 
and proper inſtrument of the ſoul in all her 
divine and heavenly employments; it will 
not be weary of ſinging praiſes unto Al- 
mighty God to all eternity ; it will want 
no reſpite or refreſhment, meat or drink, 
but take an infinite delight in doing the 
will of God. In theſe things chiefly con- 
fiſts the difference between this mortal 
fleſh and our bodies at the reſurrection. 
I ſhall now make a few interences tending 
to practice. 
And the beſt way to prepare ourſelves 
for thoſe heavenly ſpiritual bodies, which 
ſhall be beſtowed on us at the reſurrection, 
is by continually cleanſing and purifying 
our ſouls from all fleſhly luſts, and dy de- 
grees weaning ourſelves from all earthly 
and ſenſual pleaſures and delights. We 
muſt, refine our affections, raiſe and exalt 
them in the contemplation of things above; 
we muſt take off our hearts, and leiſurely 
diſengage them from what is preſent and 
fenſible, in order frequently to think of 


- 


who have done their Lord eminent and ex- 
traordinary ſervices who have bravely and 
courageoufly ſuffered for his name; or 
Who, by the conſtant exerciſe cf ſeverity 
and mortiſication, have arrived to a great- 
er meaſure of purity and holineſs than 
others, ſhall ſhine as ſtars of the brit mag- 
nitude. 'The pureſt and moſt ſpiritual 


bodies will be given to the moſt heavenly 


and ſpiritual ſouls. And this ſurely is 
no ſmall encouragement for us diligently 
to proceed in the ways of virtue and piety ; 
fince the more we wean ourſelves from 
ſenſible objects and things preſent, the 


be at the reſurrection. 

Let theſe confiderations then engage us 
patiently to bear thoſe afflictions, fickneſſes; 
and bodily pains, with which we are exer- 
ciſed in this life. Let us hold out a little 
longer, for the time of dur redemption 
draws near ; when our tears ſhall be wiped 
from our eyes; and we ſhall figh nor ſor- 
row no more. We are now pilgrims and 
ſtrangers travelling towards the heavenly 
Canaan, and muſt therefore expect to 
firuggle with many ſtraits and difficulties; 


bur 


— more glorious and heavenly will our bodies 
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but when we arrive to our journey's end, 
that will make amends for all. We ſhall 
then be in a quiet ſafe harbour, out o 
the reach of thoſe ſtorms and dangers 


that here ſurround us; we ſhall then be 
at home in our father's houſe, no more. 


expoſed to thoſe inconveniencies we now 
are ſubject to. And let us not forfeit all 


this happineſs only for want of a little 


more patience and conſtancy ; but let us 
hold out to the end, that we may receive 
an abundant recompence for all the trouble 
and uneaſineſs in this our paſſage, and be 
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SERMON LXXIV. 


By BisHoe HoaDpLy. 


Of Chriſtian Moderation. 


U 


PHILIPP. iv. 83. 
Let your moderation be known unto all wen. 


Tux word which is here tranſlated mo- 
deration, ſignĩiſies an eaſineſs and 


inſtated in reſt and peace, perſect and IB 13 wp of mind, diſpoſing men, not only 


ternal. Let theſe conſiderations in parti 
cular arm and fortify us againſt the fear 
of death; for death is now conquered 
and diſarmed, and cannot hurt us. It 
indeed ſeparates us from the body for a 
while, but this only in order to our receiv- 
ing it far more pure and glorious, Let 
us therefore no longer profeſs this hope 
of the reſurrection unto life; or elſe with 
more courage expect our own diſſolution, 
and with greater patience bear that of our 
friends and relations. Let us not fear to 

o down in the houſe of rottenneſs, to he 
in the duſt; for when God deſtroys this 
houſe of clay, he will raiſe it again infinite- 
ly more ſplendid and glorious. Let us 
take care ſo to live, as that we be a. to 
obtain the other world, and the reſurrettion 

rom the dead. 
riſe from the death of fin to the ife of righte= 
eu/neſe, and then the ſecond death will have 
uo power over us., Since therefore we have 
this comfortable hope of a glorious re- 
ſurrection unto life eternal; let us purify 
ourſelves from all filthineſs of "fleſh and ſpirit ; 
let us hold faſt our profeſſion, and ſted faſt - 
ly adhere to our duty, whatever we ſuffer 
here; knowing we ſhall reap if we faint 
rr. Let us be ſtedfaſt, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, 
foraſmuch as we know that our labour 
will not be in vain in the Lord. 


Let us in a moral ſenſe, 


o be contented and quiet themſelves, but 
to be pliable and yielding to thoſe around 
them, in order to the general good; a tem- 
per always ready, by all reaſonable me- 
thods, to promote and eſtabliſh the 
pineſs of themſelves, and of the world 
about them. This temper, we fee St. 
Paul doth moſt heartily recommend to 
Chriſtians, nay, he defires it may be one 
of the more conſpicuous and viſible parts 
of their character; a mark, as it were, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the world of ill na- 
tured and inflexible men; and to make a 
difference between them and the other 
part of mankind, who are not to be moved 
by any conſiderations, to yield or bend to 
any terms of love and peace. And yet, 
notwithſtanding this, how little of this 
excellent virtue do we ſee in the world ? 
And what little hopes have we of ſeeing 
more of it ? Many men take the word into 
their mouths, and uſeitas they ſee fit: ſome, 
to ridicule, and make a jeſt of it; ſome, ' 
to put it, as a falſe colouring, to ſomething 
bad underneath ; and many miſtake ſome= 
thing elle for it; and whilſt they think. 
they are poſſeſſed of it, are far removed 
from it. There ſeem to be few, who 
have that charity that is neceſſary to the 
very being of it, and for want of this, 
many can neither underſtand, nor heartily 
ſeek after it. And yet, from the want 
of this virtue have proceeded very man 
of thoſe miſeries men have felt in their 
own minds ; the plagues of impatience, 
malice, and revenge; and almoſt all the 
unhappineſſes and ruins that have befallen 
public ſocieties. Why then ſhould not 
men be willing, if they have any ſenſe 
left of their own private quiet; if th 
have any regard to the happineſs of their 
neighbours } if they be touched with any . 
concern for the good of that ſociety they 
belong to; nay, if they but conſider the 
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2 

1 
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ſhare they may have, and their poſterity, 
In the miſchiefs and diſturbances that ſhall 
befal it; why ſhould not men, I ſay, if 
any ſuch conſiderations are worthy their 
notice, (as certainly they are,) be ready 
to underſtand what this virtue is, and to 
practiſe it ? and be ſolicitous to know, (by 
their own experience,) what are the pro- 
rties and the bleſſed fruits of it; and, 
Race the great apoſtle ſo particularly re- 
commends it, why ſhould they not (far 
from being aſhamed of it) glory in letting 
their moderation be known unto all. men ? 
And this ſubje& I purpoſely now chuſe, 
becauſe I am perſuaded it is moſt proper 
for the ſad occaſion of this day, which I 
judge to be obſerved maſt according to 
the deſign of it, when ſuch material points 
are infiſted on, as, if they had been heartily 
embraced, would have prevented the ef- 
ſects of that violent ſpirit, the characters 
of which it now bears; and will prevent 
all like evils and mutual outrages for the 
future, if fincerely embraced on all hands. 
What I deſign at preſent upon this ſub- 
jeR, ſhall be comprized under theſe thre 
heads : | 
I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what Chriſ- 
tian moderation is, by pointing out ſome 
of the chief properties of it, and of the 
vice oppoſed to it. | 
II. I ſhall propoſe ſome proper argu- 
ments to move us to purſue after it, and 
to poſſeſs ourſelves of it. 
III. I ſhall endeavour to lay down ſom 
rules for the attaining it. | 
Fir, I ſay, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
what Chriſtian moderation includes in it, 


hy pointing out ſome of the chief proper- 


ties of it, and of the vice contrary to it, 
viz. violence. I ſhall mention but two 
or three: 
1. Chriſtian moderation will diſpoſe us 
to be always ready to hear whatſover can 
be reaſonably offered, for the making up 
the differences, and reconciling the quar- 
rels and diſſenſions amongſt men. It 
is a virtue compoſed of charity, humi- 
lity, and peaceableneſs ; and therefore 
muſt lead to the bleſſed fruits of thoſe 
graces: and, upon the ſame account, it 
is vtterly inconſiſtent with a mind averſe 
to overtures of peace ; indiſpoſed to hear 
of union and temper, where there have 
once been differences ; and reſolved 
againſt compliance, and an healing diſ- 
tion, where once there have been 
eaches and provecations, This, in- 
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deed, is the temper of violence and paſſion, 
which cannot be conceived to enter into 
any breaſt, without the mixture of pride, 
and prejudice, and revenge; or elſe with. 
out the leaven of ſome private deſign, 
which too often is the caſe. But to be more 
particular; in order to peace and union, 
2. Chriſtan moderation will diſpoſe 
men not to be too hard upon their bre- 
thren of different parties, or different de- 
nominations z not to aggravate their. faults 
beyond due meaſure ; not to be ever in- 
cenſing and inflaming them, by the repe- 
tition and lively .repreſentation of them, 
in what colours they think fit ; and this, 
not in order to make them themſelves ſen- 
ſible of the guilt of them, but to make them 
odious to the world, and hateful to all about 
them; the miſchief and wickedneſs of 
which we eafily ſee in others, though we 
too eaſily overlook it in ourſelves, 
Chriſtian moderation forbids not that 
men ſhould be very fully ſatisfied with 
the cauſe which they themſelves eſpouſe ; 
or the way they chuſe themſelves to walk 
in: but it forbids them to be ever railin 
at others; to be always clothing the — 
takes and failings of others in the worſt 
circumſtances they can invent; or to ma- 
nage their own cauſe fo as to irritate, and 
not convince, thoſe that oppoſe it, or do 
not fall in with it. Ir forbids us not to 
have a due ſenſe of any crimes or errors 
committed or embraced byothers, or to do 
our utmoſt to convince them in a way pro- 
per for us to take, and likely to have 
effect upon them: but it forbids us to 
lay them open, after ſuch a manner, as 
tends to raiſe their paſſions, and utrerly 
indiſpoſe them to hear and receive what 
can be offered. It forbids us to charge 
all, of any ſort, with the crimes of a few: 
for that is fixing crimes upon thoſe who 
are not guilty of them. This is not the 
way of charity and condeſcenſion; this 
is not the road to any tolerable degree of 
harmony and quiet in the world; and is 
teaching others but a bad leſſon againſt 
ourſelves. And where is the good, and 
what will be the iſſue, when the great 
buſineſs going forward in a nation 1s a con- 
teſt between the differing parts that make 
it up, who ſhall find moſt faults in the 
other, and aggravate them with the greateſt 
ſpleen and 3 and paint them out 


in the worſt and blackeſt colours they 


can find ? or who ſhall repreſent their 
brethren ſo as moſt effectually to vex and 


anger 
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anger them themſelves, as well as to 


ſet the world on fire againſt them: I ſay 


what good iſſue can there be of this, un- 
leſs the good of a people conſiſts in mutual 
hatred, and a readineſs to deſtroy one an- 
other ? And yet how many men think it 
almoſt their duty to ſay any thing of per- 


ſons of differing notions, and differing 


meaſures, from themſelves? How many 
men, who are not contented with being 
in what they judge to be a good way them- 


ſelves, with the advantages of truth and 


Tight on their own ſide ; not without ſuch 
a due ſenſe of the miſtakes and faults of 
others, as may inſpire them with a deſire 
to reclaim and amend them ; but think 


their buſineſs is to irritate and expoſe them 


as far as poſſible; and imagine that they 
cannot be juſt to their own cauſe without 


being unjuſt to that of others; nay, that 


no one is truly and heartily in their way 
of thinking, as to the main object of their 
zeal, who doth not join in the reviling, 
abuſing, and unchriſtian treatment of all 
who think otherwiſe ? This 1s viſible in 
many of all parties, and all ſects, through- 
out the world ; and yet this 1s as certainly 
contrary to Chriſtian moderation, as it 1s 
to all hopes of peace in the world. For 
if Chriſtian moderation be a yielding and 
pliable diſpoſition of mind, then it cer- 
tainky Paws to the uniting the differences 
of men : and if it does, whatever 1s wholly 
contrary to that, whatever lays the foun- 
dation of eternal variance, is contrary to 
it, and inconſiſtent with it. 

But, once more, thirdly, Chriſtian mo- 
deration will diſpoſe us to yield up things 
of little importance, and ſmall concern, 
for the ſake of a greater union, and a 
more ſtrong foundation for laſting happi- 
neſs and peace amongſt men : much more 
will it diſpoſe men to amend and reform 
what may be made better, for the ſame 
ends. To be heartily concerned for the 
ſubſtantials and fundamentals of religion ; 
for things of great importance either to 
church or ſtate ; for what is of moment 
in the worſhip of God, or the govern- 
ment of Chriſtian Pee, is that which 
all are obliged to. or doth Chriſtian 
moderation lay the leaſt obligation upon 
ns to yield in theſe points, But when 
theſe are ſecured ; and when, without 
any prejudice to theſe, ſomething may be 
granted, ſomething may be altered or a- 
mended, or added ; and this, either good 
in itſelf, or, at leaſt, not at all blamable, 
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and highly advantageous to the intereſt 
and peace of the world about us, and very 
much conducing to a ſtrong union, and 
a laſting good correſpondence amongſt 
Chriſtians ; not to be ready to yield in 
ſuch caſes ; not to be diſpoſed to comply 
in ſuch matters, ſeems directly contrary 
to any deſire of peace and concord ; and 
therefore muſt be contrary to Chriſtian 
moderation, For what reaſon can there 
be againſt it? Will it do us any prejudice 
to have a larger ground for union? Is it 
not a Chriſtian Afpofition ſometimes to 
yield even to the unreaſonable humour of 
others, and, by ſomewhat which will do 
ourſelves no prejudice, to conſult the good 
and promote the agreement of Chriſtians ? 
Or is it too great a condeſcenſion, and too 
noble an inffance of humility, to be more 
e to agree than others are, and to 
comply, as far as is reaſonable, with 
them who will not comply ſo far as 
we think reaſonable with us? Which 
of the two is it that it becomes Chriſ- 
tians to contend for; who ſhall ſtand 
moſt upon their guard againſt union, 
or who ſhall ſtep fit towards it ? who 
ſhall inſiſt moſt ſtiffly upon little punctilios, 
of none or very ſmall concern to the main 
of religion; or who ſhall be moſt diſpoſed 
to part with things of that nature, for 
the ſake of what God and their common 


Saviour love infinitely better? And which 


of the two ſorts of men will come off at the 
great day of accounts with greater glory, 
they, who have preferred the union of the 
Chriſtian world 3 their own humour, 
or opinions of little importance; or they, 
who have ſtiffly inſiſted, and refuſed to 
yield up the leaſt or moſt indifferent cir- 
cumſtance to that conſideration ? 

But I ſhall not enlarge on this any more, 
nor ſearch out any more particulars at 
preſent, of Chriſtian moderation. But 
only obſerve, from what has been ſaid, 
how unjuſt and unreaſonable that account 
is, which is given by many, of this virtue; 
by thoſe only, I mean, who are ſuch 
ſtrangers to it themſelves, that they can- 
not bear the leaſt pretence to it in others 
who would make the world believe, that 
it procecds from an indifference to all re- 
ligion, and from a ming very lukewarm. 
in its zeal for God: when, in truth, Chriſ- 
tian moderation proceeds from a great 
zeal for all that deferves it, and a hearty 
concern for the honour of God. Let 
them, therefore, anſwer for it to God and 
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their own conſciences, whoever preſume 
to bring a diſgrace and contempt upon 
this virtue, and thoſe that endeavour to 
2 it. A moderate man, who is truly 
o, values every thing as it deſerves, and 
no farther. And as St. James ſays, that 
the wiſdom from above is firſt pure, and 
then peaceable; ſo, next to his own purity, 
he has a ſacred regard to the happineſs 
and peace of the world about him. And 
I ſee no reaſon he has to be aſhamed of 
the name, or to envy any others a con- 
trary character. 

But I paſs on now to the ſecond thing 
J propoſed, viz. to mention ſome proper 
arguments to move us heartily to purſue 
after it, and to poſſeſs ourſelves of it: 
For inſtance ; 

Firſt, if we conſider the peace and quiet 
this virtue includes in it, I mean with re- 
ſpect to the breaſt of every private man, 
this will inflame us with ſome deſire to 
attain it. Compare the man who 1s poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, with, one that is void of it; 
the man who has a mind ever ready to 
hear of peace and unity, agreement and 
harmony, with the man who is never in 
humour to attend to any thing but what 
tends to the widening and opening of 
wounds and breaches; the man who is 
ever willing to make allowances for the 
miſtakes and faults of men of different 
opinions from himſelf, with the man who 
is always raking into them, and always 
_ eager to repreſent them in the moſt in- 
flaming manner ; the man who is ready 
to yield up a thing of little moment, and 
many an inconſiderable point, to obtain 
Peace, and ſettle a good correſpondence 
amongſt the ſeveral members of the ſame 
body, with the man who knows no ſuch 
thing as yielding or compliance, but is 
father ready to ſacrifice the univerſal peace 
to his own private fancies : compare theſe 
two together, and conſider in whoſe breaſt 
moſt quiet and ſatisfaction is to be found; 
and it will be no very difficult matter to 
determine, whether more ſerenity and 
happineſs of mind follow upon a diſpoſi- 
tion inclined to concord and unity, than 
upon a mind always upon the rack how 
to inflame and heighten differences; or 
always eager to take all meaſures which 
are effectual to the keeping up variances 
and animoſities in the world. 

But, ſecondly, as this temper of mind 
implies quiet and happineſs in itſelf, ſo it 
is the moſt ready, and, I may ſay, the only 
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temper that can, and muſt at laſt, heal 
the evil diſpoſitions of manlaind ; and pro- 
duce peace and happineſs in public ſo- 
cieties: which is, 1 am ſure, a good ar- 
gument, why every ſingle perfon ſhould 
think himſelf obliged to purſue after it. 
In vain are other methods thought of, 
and made uſe of, to join the hands of 
men in, friendſhip, unleſs their hearts be 
diſpoſed to this candid and compliant 
temper. There will always be paſſionate 
and wicked men in the world, to foment 
the differences in it. And if none in it 
will yield one ſtep; if none will ever bend 
and comply; what can be hoped for? If 
the method taken on all ſides be to rail 
and revile, to aggravate and miſrepre- 
ſent, to ſearch out faults, and then to 
make what they pleaſe of them; this 
rather looks like a declaration of per- 
petual war againſt one another, and is, in 
effect, a ſolemn proteſtation, that they 
neither hope for, nor deſire, reconciliation 


and peace; and ſeems to be a firm reſolu- 


tion of deſtroying and ruining one another, 
whenever an opportunity offers itſelf. 
And what a bleſſed aſpect upon the pub- 
lic happineſs have ſuch reſolutions as 
theſe? It may be ſafely affirmed, that 
the men of ſuch tempers, and ſuch diſ- 
poſitions, are they, who have, in all ages, 
diſturbed the quiet of the world, ruined 
the happineſs of ſocieties, and who are 
ever hindering all hopes of a better ſtate 
for the future, 

But ſee if another ſcene might not be 
reaſonably hoped for, and that, a ſcene 


of happineſs to the public, would men but 


be perſuaded to be as moderate, as yield- 
ing, as compliant, as good-natured, as 
ready to make allowances, as willing to 
ſtudy the public advantage, (which 1s pub- 
lic peace and agreement,) as the Chriſ- 
tian religion obliges them to be. Would 
not this be viſible in its beneficent in- 
fluences upon the whole ſociety ? At _ 
would not this diſpoſe us to live as Chriſ- 
tians ought to do with Chriſtians; and 
with all members of the ſame civil ſociety? 


But enough of this, —I ſhall mention but 
one argument more to move us to endea- 


vour after this Chriſtian frame of mind ; 
and that is, 
Thirdly, that it is a divine and god- 
like temper, an imitation of God hjm- 
ſelf, in what ought to appear the moſt ami- 
able part of his charaQter in our own eyes. 


He never has ſhewn himſelf willing to ag- 
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gravate our faults beyond the hope of we be to deſign and promote his happi- 


pardon; or indiſpoſed to come to terms of 
accommodation and peace with his ſinful 
creatures. He deſires to be united to us 
in love and friendſhip, who are at a greater 
diſtance from him by far, than thoſe who 
differ the moſt from us can poſhbly be. 
He is willing to recede from the ſtricteſt 
Tight, and the rigour of juſtice, in order 
to our happineſs. And ſhall not we be 
willing and diſpoſed, after ſo divine a 
copy, to yield and bend, in order to meet 
our brethren in any deſign that tends to 
the foundation or eſtabliſhment of a thing 
of ſuch vaſt importance as univerſal peace 
and happineſs ? Almighty God himſelf 
ſhews us, in the moſt ſurpriging inſtance 
of our redemption, how much he values 
the happineſs of his creatures: It is our 
duty to imitate him; and do every thing 
in our power for the compaſling the ſame 
end; and eſpecially to imitate him, in 
what he accounts one of his greateſt 
glories. _ 

I come no to the third thing propoſed at 


flirſt, 7. e. to lay down ſome rules, in order 


to our obtaining this Chriſtian temper of 
mind. | | 
And, 1. Let us often conſider ſuch ar- 
guments, to move us to the purſuit after 
it, as I have before mentioned: how 
eaſy, and ſedate, and happy, it will make 
us in the inward ſtate, and the ſecret re- 
ceſſes of our own minds; how . beneficial it 
will be in its influences upon the public; 
how many miſeries it might have prevent- 
ed; how many happineſſes it would pro- 
cure, were it univerſally practiſed. Let 
us then conſider of how bad conſequence, 
and of what wretched influence the tem- 
per contrary to it muſt neceſſarily be 


upon ſociety ; what wrath and anger, 


what malice and ill-will ; what outrages, 
and tumults, and wars, and maſſacres, it 
has been, and ever will be, the occaſion 
of. A deep ſenſe of theſe, and of the 
great duty of imitating God in our tem- 
pers and practice, will help us in the ob- 
taining and poſſeſſing this divine virtue. 
And, | 

2. In order to this, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould free ourſelves from 
hatred'and malice; pride and arrogance. 
Love and humility are the proper .road 
to this virtue ; but uncharitableneſs and 
pride lead us into paths quite diſtinct from, 
and oppoſite to it. For the more we 
love our neighbour, the more ready ſhall 


neſs ; and the more deſirous and ſtudious 
we are of that; the more ſhall we be wil- 
ling to yield all leſſer points up to it; to 
comply in any thing of flo great import- 
ance, when that demands it. And then, 
the more humble we are, the leſs: opinion 


and value we ſet upon ourſelves ; the leſs 


ſhall we be ſenſible of any undervaluing 
of ourſelves by compliance and yielding: 
the more ready ſhall we be to ſubmit to 
all good offices; to recede from what we 
might, perhaps, in juſtice claim, and to 
ſhew a pattern to all about us, of modera- 
tion and condeſcenſion: But; on the other 
fide, if we have conceived, or do nouriſh, 
any prejudices againſt men's perſons ; if 
we hate and abhor men, becauſe they do 
not fall in with us in all things, or enter- 
tain any ſort of ill- will againſt them; this 
will make us glad to diſpleaſe and incenſe 
them, to heighten their prejudices already 
embraced, but is never likely to make us 
conſult their good at any time, or prefer 
it before the leaſt advantage, or moſt in- 
ſignificant humour of our own; or to make 
us ſolicitous in our endeavours after a frame 
of mind, which conſiſts in a readineſs to 
yield and comply, for the ſake of our 
common good and happineſs. | 

And therefore, if our breaſts be filled 
with pride, with an overweening conceit 
of ourſelves, of our own abilities, and our 
own way; if we be too arrogant to hear 
of any alteration in ourſelves ; if we think 
it beneath our dignity to ſtoop or deſcend, 
or to recede from any thing, though of 
never ſo little conſequence ; we may even 
put a ſtop to our endeavours after a virtue 
which will dwell only with a man of an 
humble and yielding ſpirit ; and fit down 
contented with our own greatacquirementss 
and not think any more of a temper which 
cannot poſſibly reſide in a breaſt where 

ride and arrogance are nouriſhed. 

3. It is abſolutely neceſſary, alſo, that 
we free our breaſts from covetouſnels, 
ambition, and all ſuch deſigns, as ter- 
minate in our own private profit or honour, 
For moderation, in a truly Chriſtian ſenſe, 
(however the word ſound in Engliſh,) 
is a public-ſpirited and noble virtue; and 
can never be completely and conſiſtently 
exerciſed by a man who has propoſed to 
himſelf his own private gain or advance- 
ment for the end of his labours. How 
can he be ready and willing to recede one 
ſtep from his own intereſt, in order to the 
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Univerſal good of others, who has fixed 
his eye only upon himſelf; and thinks 
that only to be good, which is a preſent 
profit or honour to himſelf? How con- 

ned muſt his defires and deſigns be, 
and how little muſt he be moved with a 
ſenſe of any advantage to others, who has 
not left any room for ſuch conſiderations 
to come at him, but is wholly wrapt up 
in himſelf, and his own bye-ends? We 
can never hope to have our moderation, 
our yielding and eaſy temper, be known 
unto all men ; nay, we can never hope 
to have any thing to do with it, till we 
have baniſhed all private ends out of our 
hearts; at leaſt till we have brought them 
all entirely into ſubjection to a greater 
end ; and have ſuch a command over 
ourſelves, as that we can make them yield 
at any time to more weighty and generous 
confiderations. 

Theſe rules will help us, if we are fin- 
cere in the uſe of them, to form ourſelves 
Into this god-like temper of mind; and 
then to proceed and improve in it, not- 
withſtanding all the oppoſition of the vio- 
dent part of the world. 

To conclude with one word proper on 
this occaſion; had the men of this nation 
been univerſally ſenfible of the nature and 
obligation of this duty, and poſſeſſed it in 
any degree; the wicked violences, and 
evils of this day, and many both before 
and after it, had not now been called to 
our remembrance. I will not enumerate 
them; but rather pray, that the records 
of them in our hiſtories may make us, on 
all ſides, more in love with true Chriſtian 
moderation; without which (I will be bold 
to ſay) we can never (in time to come) 
be ſecure againſt the like deplorable ca- 
lamities; nor tranſmit thoſe ineſtimable 
bleſſings of religion and civil liberty, we 
at 4 enjoy, (under the wiſe govern- 
ment of thoſe who appear to know the 
value of this virtue,) ſafe and unviolated 
to future times: and this, I am ſure, 
ought to be the hearty endeavour of every 
proteſtant Engliſhman, of what denomina- 
non ſocver, 
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That we ſhould avoid unneceſſary In- 
' terference in the Buſineſs of others, 
and diligently attend to our own. 


1 Tryrss. iv. 11. 


That ye ſtudy to be quiet, and to do your owk 
buſineſs, 


I* theſe excellent words of St. Paul, 

and thoſe to which they are joined in 
the two preceding verſes, we have a re- 
markable inſtance of the great art and 
addreſs with which that wiſe maſter 
builder lays the foundation of the Chriſ- 
tian life : for as the foundation was to 
be laid in love, and every part of the ſpi- 
ritual building, the 1 temple, to be 
rooted and grounded in that; fo that eſ- 
ſential duty is here eſtabliſned after the 
fineſt manner, and with the nobleſt ele- 
gance. | 

The Chriſtians at Theſſalonica, who 
were honoured with this epiſtle, (ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt of St. Paul's writings,) are 
thoſe of whom he ſays, he was fo gentle 
among them, thoſe who were 1 
dear unto him, and of whom he was ſo 
affectionately deſirous. Now, being about 
to admoniſh them that they ſhould enter- 
tain the like gentleneſs, affection, and 
dearneſs, for each other, and ſhould ex- 
cel in that good work, which he before 
calls the labour of love, he thus gently 
introduces, and thus powerfully recom- 
mends, his admonition, by ſuppoſing them 
not to need it. As touching err ly love, 
ye need not that I aurite unto 2 for ye 
yourſelves are taught of God, to love one an- 
other. Taught of God; that is, by the ex- 
ceeding love of God, with which he loved 
us, and hath made us accepted in the Be- 
loved: again, as well by the- ne com- 
mandment, as the new, endearing, and 
amazing example of our bleſſed Lord, 
and by the genius or ſpirit of his reli- 

ion. 
5 At the 10th verſe, the more to win and 
engage them, he teſtifies in their com- 
mendation, that as they had thus been 
taught of God, ſo indeed they practiſed 
this divine leſſon: Aud indeed ye do it, __ 
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he, towards all the brethren, And then, 
in the ſame-verſe, entering upon the good 
advice for which he had ſo well pre- 
pared the way, he intimates to them, that 
what they had been taught of God, they 
were {till to be reminded of by his apoſtle, 
in order to their improving yet upon 
themſelves, or their increaſing and abound- 


ing in what already they practiſed: Ve 


beſeech ye, brethren, that ye increaſe more and 
more. This was addere ſtimulum ſponte cur- 
rentibus, to excite and animate them in 
the race, who before ran ſo well: and 
it is the ſame addreſs which he uſes to the 
ſame ſociety, in the 5th chapter of this 
epiſtle, verſe11. Comfort yourſelves together, 
and edify one another, even as alſo ye do. 
After all this obliging conduct and wiſe 
inſinuation, he proceeds to the words of 
the text ; in which, with the greateſt 
plainneſs and freedom, he now points out 
the chief ways and means of thus increaſ- 
ing more and more, immediately ſub- 
joined to that expreſſion : We beſeech ye, 
brethren, that ye increaſe more and more, and 


| that ye ſtudy to be quiet, and to do your own 


buſineſs. 

Where to be quiet, and to do their own 
buſineſs, is, I preſume, to abſtain with 
caution, from intermeddling in the affairs 
of others ; and then with diligence to pur- 
ſue their own. He beſeeches them to 
ſtudy both theſe parts: or, perhaps, the 
word ſtudy is in the conſtruction to be ap- 
plied to the former only ; with regard to 
which it has the more peculiar energy, as 
it originally ſignifies ambition, or the love 


of honour ; and therefore here imports, ' 


that men ſhould make it their ambition 
to be quiet ; or as the judicious Dr. Bar- 
row explains it, “ ſhould affect quiet with 
« the like vehemency of deſire and care, 
« as they are wont to purſue reputation, 
« dignity, and power.“ The apoſtle has 
uſed the like figure and turn of expreſſion 
in the roth chapter to the Hebrews, verſe 
24. exhorting them, 7o provoke one an- 
other unto love there being ſuch an ele- 
gant oppoſition between provocation and, 
love, as between ambition and quiet, 

My endeavour at preſent, will be, firſt, 
to make ſome obſervations on this excel- 
lent apoſtolical advice, which may ſerve 
farther to explain and illuſtrate it; and, 
ſecondly, to offer ſome motives, engaging 
us farther to comply with it. | 

1. Let us obſerve how admirably this 


rule is framed, and how each part of it 


. 
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tempers and qualifies the other. The quiet 
enjoyed by our apoſtle is ſuch as does not 
exclude buſineſs; the buſineſs ſuch as 
well admits of quiet. Neither is the 
wet too remiſs and inactive, nor the bu- 
neſs too intenſe or importunate ; neither 
the one degenerating into unmanly eaſe 
and indolence, nor the other overſtrained 
to immoderate carefulneſs and anxiety. 
Neither recommends he the quiet of thoſe 
who fold their hands together, and re- 
fuſe to labour, nor the buſineſs of thoſe 
who ſet no end, no bounds, to all their 
labour ; but in a word, ſuch quiet as 
renders buſineſs leſs fatiguing and ſervile, 
ſuch buſineſs as renders quiet more re- 

freſhing and agreeable. 
2. We may obſerve, that as the ſtudy 
of quiet here adviſed, does not exclude, 
but ſuppoſe, the care of our own buſineſs, 
ſtrictly ſo called, it ſuppoſes likewiſe, what 
it might ſeem rather to exclude, the care 
of other men's buſineſs, upon due occa- 
fions, and within proper limits. Hu- 
manity is the ſame with reſpe& to moral 
virtues and excellencies, -a$ charity to 
Chriſtian graces and endowments : and 
it is no leſs the rule of the former, given 
by the voice of nature itſelf, than of the 
latter given by the apoſtle : Look not ever 
one on his own things, (not -barely to his 
own things,) but every one alſo on the things 
of others. (Phil. 11. 4.) Between humanity 
and charity, between natural and Chriſtian 
obligations, come in the civil engage- 
ments, or the ties of government and ſo- 
ciety, the duties of ſuperiors and inferiors, 
or of equal partners and companions ; 
each of which engagements, or obliga- 
tions, according to your ſtation, cha- 
rater, and profeſſion, gives you the care 
of others buſineſs, and ſo renders it your 
own. Indeed, upon any occaſion of hu- 
manity, juſtice, or charity, to excuſe our- 
ſelves by ſaying it is not our buſineſs, is 
to deceive ourſelves, as if we lived for 
ourſelves alone. St. Chryſoſtome has re- 
turned a very ſerious and ſufficient anſwer 
to theſe evaſions, when he bids us take 
heed left we incur the puniſhment of Cain, 
who firſt preſumed to aſk that queſtion, 
Am I my brother” s keeper ? | 
3. It may help us the better to diſ- 
cover, and more clearly to apprehend, the 
apoſtle's rule, if we conſider the ſtation 
and circumſtances of the perſons to whom 
it is imediatel y preſcribed. The city 
of Theſſalonica, once called the mother 
Ff 3 of 
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of Macedonia, is, you know, a remarkable 
port, which then flouriſhed in trade or 
commerce, and with which, howſoever 
fince decayed, I preſume, you maintain 
ſome intercourſe, or correſpondence, at 
this day. Now that ſituation, which 

ve it many advantages as a place of 
Fuſineſs, had likewiſe ſeveral diſadvan- 
tages which might hinder it, more orleſs, 
from being a place of quiet. Such was 
the confluence of ſtrangers of various na- 
tions, religions, intereſts, diſpoſitions, cuſ- 
toms, and manners; and ſuch was that, 
which probably might be there as obſerv- 
able as at Athens, the prevalence of re- 
ports and rumours, with that eager defire 
of telling or hearing ſome new thing, 
which, among different opinions, if it 
| Pleaſed and gratified ſome, could not but 
diſcompoſe and diſquiet others. And even 
in the Chriſtian ſociety there eſtabliſhed, 
and honoured by St. Paul with a perpe- 
tual commendation, there appear to have 
been ſome perſons leſs honourable or com- 
mendable; who, either out of vain curioſity, 
or thoughtleſs levity, or mean flattery, or 
evil jealouſy, and iuſpicion, took up the 
mock employment of tale-bearers, the no 
buſineſs of buſy-bodies ; who, not being 
ſo ingenuous as to be ſoftened by this 
milder reproof in his firſt epiſtle, he was ob- 
liged to note more particularly, and rebuke 
with authority, in his ſecond. (Ch. iii. 12.) 

4. Although the perſons to whom the 
apoſtle writes were probably of humble 
or obſcure condition, in thoſe early times 
of the faith, when as yet not many rich, 
not many noble were called; and although, 
what he immediately charges them, is to 
attend upon their own private affairs, 
without being too buſy in the like affairs 
of others; the rule will yet hold with 
equal, or even with greater force, againſt 
interpoſing, beyond our ſphere and cha. 
racer, in the buſineſs of the public. It 
muſt be confeſſed, he that has not a pub- 
lic ſpirit, little deſerves a private enjoy- 
ment ; and he that feels no charms from 
the love of his country, can pretend to 
little ſhare in his country's ſafety or glory. 
And this civil, as well as ſacred love, is 
not to be only in word and in tongue, but 
in deed and truth; or it is to prove its 
truth and reality, by exerting itſelf, upon 
Juſt occaſions, in deed or action. Nor 
can it be denied, but that there may be 
a criminal ſilence and inaQtivity in this 


| regard ; as there are examples in hiſtory 


of ſome who, at the beginning of public 
troubles, fitting ſtill as unconcerned ſpec- 
tators, have thereby loſt the power, when 
perhaps they had the will, of helping to 
ſuppreſs them. Yet the other extreme is 
the more frequent, when men are trou- 
bled, and trouble others, without cauſe, 
and fear where no fear is; intrude into 
the myſteries of ſtate, aſpire to be of the 
cabinet, and aſſume the parts of heroes 
and patriots, without a call or commiſſion. 
It ſeems a very defirable character in a 
private perſon, that of the wiſe woman, 
(2 Sam. xx. 19.) I am one of them that are 
peaceable and faithful in Iſrael : ſo peace- 
able as not to diſturb the common repoſe, 
ſo faithful as not to be wanting in duty 


and ſervice to the common defence; ſo 
wiſe as to leave to God the government 


of the world, and to our ſovereign that of 
the kingdom; and to depend upon both 
for the method and event of counſels and 
actions, of peace and war. 

Having made ſome obſervations on this 
memorable advice in the text, which may 
ſerve farther to explain and illuſtrate it ; 
I ſhall, in the 

II. Second place, offer ſome motives 


engaging us farther to comply with it; 


and theſe as well particular as general. 

1. Firſt, then, even nature and reaſon 
ſolicit you (and theſe are powerful ſoli- 
citors) to comply with this advice of the 
apoſtle, Nature is ſtudious of quiet, or 
de ſirous of reſt and :epoſe; and though, 
upon conſulting with reaſon, it is convinced 
that in the ſcene of this life it can have 


no perfect repoſe, or that this is not the 


ultimate place of its reſt, it {till deſires to 
repole itſelf here in its journey, or to 
have a reſting place by the way. And 


then, according to its frame and conſti- 


tution, it does not purſue reſt or quiet, 
abſolutely, by which, in its preſent ſtate, 


and this time of its ſojourning, it would 


ſoon grow weary of itſelf; but reſt after 
labour, quiet after buſineſs. All thoſe 
who, in their ſeveral profeſſions, are laud- 
ably diſtinguiſhed by the name of men of 
buſineſs, agree in this declaration, that 
they labour in their youth, with the de- 
ſign and hope of retiring ſafely and com- 
fortably in their age, | 
The men of eminent and public buſi- 
neſs, the great ſtateſmen, and great gene- 
rals, thoſe who are leaders of the people by 
their counſels, or who go in and out before 
the people, and fight their battles, are wont 
ee equally 
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equally to ſweaten their glorious cares, 
wich the proſpect of a not inglorious re- 
ceſs; when, having adminiſtered buſineſs 
with danger, they may enjoy quiet with 
honour, 

_ Upon this common principle, this ten- 
dency and inclination of nature, are found- 
ed the pleaſures of a country life, the 
charms of thoſe happy ſcenes, the fields, 
the woods, the ſprings, the gardens, and 
the vineyards ; which have been adorned 
with the fineſt trains, and the moſt lovely 
deſcriptions of ancient and modern wit, 
and which have yet a natural delicacy and 
agreeableneſs, that can only be felt, as 
being indeed too fine to be expreſſed. But 
ſtill among the defired entertainments of 
ſuch an amiable retreat, the exerciſes 
of working and walking,“ (Sir William 
Temple.) have been juſtly placed, as de- 
lightful in themſelves, and are the fitteſt 
to introduce other innocent delights. And 
though the /ore burt hen, and heavy travail, 
the hard and painful labour, be the puniſh- 
ment of fin; yet, when God created man 
upright, inveſting him with pure inno- 
cence and perfect pleaſure, as he /et him 
in the garden which he kad planted, ſo he 
ſet him there 0 dreſs it and to keep it. 


Which ſuppoſes ſome buſineſs in that bliſs- 


ful quiet, ſome taſk not ſervile and fati- 
guing, but free and divertive, not a weari- 
neſs to the fleſh, but a reviving of the 
{pirit ; or, 

—— Only ſo much toil 


Of the ſweet gardening labour, as made eaſe 
More eaſy. Mit Tow, 


2. It may farther induce you to a com- 
pliance with the text, if you pleaſe to con- 
ſider, that this deſire of nature, and this 
judgment of reaſon, are confirmed by ob- 
ſervation, and juſtified in fact and experi- 
ence. So long an acquaintance with men 
and things, ſo large a proſpect of the 
world, have ſhewn you many inſtances, as 
well, on the one hand, of that trouble and 
ſorrow, that ſtrife and enmity, and all that 
labyrinth of misfortunes, in which they 
are wont to involve themſelves who un- 
happily think it their buſineſs to be un- 
quiet; as, on the other hand, of the peace 
and contentment, the love and favour, 
and all the train of felicities attending on 
thoſe, who fudy to be guiet aud to do their 
own buſineſs. And the more any perſon 


advances in the latter of theſe characters, 
the more he will find the happy connection 
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between the parts of this golden rule; that 
by doing his own buſineſs he beſt ſtudies 
to be quiet, and to let others be ſo; and 
that by ſtudying to be quiet, he beſt does 
his own buſineſs, without hindrance or 
interruption to that of others. 

Indeed, if as was above mentioned, and 
as good Mr. Herbert (a country parſon) 
ſo well expreſſes it, even in paradiſe 
«© man had a calling, how much more out 
« of paradiſe, when the evils which he is 
* now ſubje to, may be prevented, or di- 
t vyerted by reaſonable labour? — “ If,“ 
ſays another venerable orator, (Dr. Sprat, 
Hiſtory of Royal Society,) “ we caſt an 
* eye upon all the tempeſts which ariſe 
* within our breaſts, and conſider the 
© cauſes and remedies of all the violent 
« defires, malicious envies, intemperate 
« joys, and irregular griefs, by which the 
lives of moſt men become miſerable or 
« guilty, we ſhall find that they are chiefly 
«« produced by idleneſs, and may be moſt 


e naturally cured by diverſion. What 


ever art ſhall be able to buſy the minds 
6 of men, with a conſtant courſe pf in- 
% nocent works, or to fill them with as 
«« vigorous and pleaſant images as thoſe 
4 ill impreſſions by which they are de- 
„ luded, will certainly have the ſureſt ef- 
«« fe& in compoſing and purifying their 
« thoughts.“ | 

3. To theſe motives from nature and 
reaſon, experience and obſervation, you 
will add another of the greateſt weight 
from the deſign of religion, and the pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, | 

If, as touching the ſtudy of quiet, and 
advancement of brotherly love, it were 
not needful for the apoſtle to write, much 
leſs is it needful for us to ſpeak. But you 
ſee that the doing your own buſineſs is 
one great means of this peace and love; 
ſo that if this be what you are taught of 
God, that likewiſe is an inſtruction not 
only apoſtolical, but immediately divine. 
Even in temporal things, every man hath 
bis proper gift of God, one after this man- 
ner, another after that. (1Cor. vii. 7.) By 
birth and education, by genius and ca- 
pacity, even by temper and inclination, 
God hath prepared every man for ſome 
lawful buſineſs or profeſſion, employment 
or calling. And, as Go hath diſtributed 
to every man, as the Lord hath called every 
one ſo let bim walk; or, let every man where- 
in be is called therein abide wits God. (i Cor- 
Vil. 17. 24.) Which op as thus extend- 

4 


ed, 
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ed, do by no means imply, that every 
man ſhould have ſome laborious calling; 
ſince if a perſon of generous birth, of large 
revenues, numerous dependencies, and 
ow authority, be not called to the pub- 
ſervice of his country, by his counſels, 
or his arms, it is, as our great Biſho 
Sanderſon obſerves, (Serm. on 1 Cor. vii. 


24.) a worthy calling to him to keep hoſ- 
Ro to preſerve, cultivate, and improve 
18 eſtate, to educate his children, to pro- 
mote peace and quiet, friendſhip and good 
agreement among his neighbours ; and 
ſince, in general, according to that true 
maxim, No man lives idly that lives 
uſefully.”? | 
Nor, does religion,which bids you never 
be idle, oblige you to be always buſy ; 
but, for the ſake of your health, and even 
of your buſineſs itſelf, to interpoſe that 
eaſe and reſt, that converſation and diver- 
fion, thoſe other ſuitable refreſhments and 
amuſements, by which you ſuſpend, or as 
It were loſe, the thought of your cares and 
affairs, that you may find it again with re- 
newed appetite and vigour ; which ſweet- 
ly unbend the mind, or elſe bend it an- 
other way, and make the change more 
acceptable, than the bare forgetfulneſs or 
intermiſſion. 

Nor, laſtly, does the apoſtle by there ad- 
viſing the Corinthians to abide in their 
calling, or here, the Theſſalonians to do 
their own buſineſs, any ways intimate, 
that men ſhould neceſſarily perſevere in 
their calling, their ſecular calling, unto 
death, and not relinquiſh or exchange it 
upon any conſideration. For, certainly, 
it is happy for them, when having, as we 
ſay, done their own bufineſs, they may re- 

tire to greater quiet and tranquillity, and 
leavetheircalling more freely and entirely, 
to abide with God, or, as our apoſtle elſe. 
where ſpeaks, to attend on the Lord withs 
out diſtraction. | 

But he means, that while they retain 
their N or buſineſs, they ſnould be 
pleaſed and contented with it; faithful, 
induſtrious, ſober, and religious in it; and 
more eſpecially watchful againſt thoſe fins 

which do more eaſily beſet it. This is 
to abide in it with God ; and he that thus 
abides, may humbly aſſure himſelf, that 
God is with him, as he was with Joſeph, 
and that what he taketh in hand, the Lord 
will make it to proſper. BESS 

' Wherefore, your ſpiritual or Chriſtian 
calling does pot impair but advance your 


* 


ſecular; as without the former, the latter, 
you ſee, would be labour loſt. Vour re- 
ligious reſt does not interrupt, but im- 
prove and ſecure your natural; fince 
without that, it is evident this quiet would 
be uneaſy. Upon the whole, as in the 
order of faith, and by the inſtitution of 
our bleſſed Lord, ſo, by the courſe of na- 
ture itſelf, we are, through labour, to enter 
into reſt : but then, in both regards, he 
gives us, by his grace, what nature and 
the world cannot give; ſince his yoke i- 
eaſy, and his burthen light, his ſervice free - 
dom, his labour reſt, his buſineſs quiet. 

To theſe three heads which we have 
been conſidering, I believe may be re- 
duced the chief general motives engaging 
your compliance with this advice in the 
text : there are two others more particu- 
lar, which I deſire leave to remind you of, 
and ſhall ſo conclude. 

4. You know this apoſtolical rule has 
been enforced by royal authority, recom- 
mended from the throne, repeated, and 
again endeared to us, by a ſovereign, 
whoſe example is an illuſtrious comment 
upon it: whoſe ſacred power, matched 
with incomparable goodneſs of nature, (to 
uſe Mr. Hooker's words of Queen Eliza- 
beth,) makes it her ſtudy and buſineſs, 
to preſerve the quiet of her own king- 
doms, to reſtore - that of others, and to 
perpetuate both : and who has been 
pleaſed to honour this national ſociety 
with an eſpecial mark of her royal favour, 
which we hope will likewiſe be perpetual. 
And, certainly, we ought to contribute 


what we can, in our inferior ſtations, to 


make her as eaſy and happy, as ſhe 
makes us, in her higheſt and brighteſt 
ſphere ; particularly, by taking St. Paul's 
advice, which ſhe has made her affection- 
ate wiſh and obliging requeſt ; and by 
offering for her excellent majeſty, our 
prayers, interce//ions, and giving of thanks, 
(as he directs us to do for princes, and 
all that are in authority, ) that under her 
ave may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in 
all godlineſs and honeſty. (1 Tim. xi. 1.) 
5thly and laſtly, I ſhall only bring to 
your remembrance another, and yet more 
peculiar motive, as the words I have been 
ou of, have the like affinity with 
your ſtation and circumſtances, here, as 
they had with theirs to whom they were 
firſt addreſſed. For you obſerve, that after 
the verſe of the text it immediately fol- 
lows, that ye walk honeſtly towards _ 
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that are without, that is, (as the word im- 
ports both in ancient and modern lan- 
guage,) not only honeſtly but honourably, 
not only juſtly but charitably ; or what 
the apoſtle has expreſſed in that other fa- 
mous paſſage, by thinking and doing, not 
only what/cever things are honeſt, what/o- 
ever things are juſt, but likewiſe what/ſo- 
ever things are lovely and of good report. 
Think, I pray you, on theſe things, and 
do theſe things firſt out of duty, and then 
out of ambition; for the ſake of virtue 


firſt, and then for the ſake of praiſe; 


the praiſe of yourſelves, and of your eſta- 
bliſhment ; of your nation, and of your 


religion; of your government, and of 


your queen. 

Behold, how good and pleaſant it is, (how 
547 fon thing and of how good report !) 
for brethren to dwell together in unity “ 
(Pſalm cxxxiii. 1.) Yet how much 
is this amiable, this goodly fight im- 

roved, when brethren dwell together 
in unity and induſtry ; that 1s, ſtudying 
to be quiet, and doing their own buſi- 
neſs ! 

May you, by a continued ſucceſs in 
both, as well anſwer more and more the 
induſtrious ſpirit and good-nature of your 
country, as increaſe the eſteem and re- 
ſpect of ſtrangers ! And by a right uſe of 
c 


us, may we all obtain that true reſt from 
our labours, when the work of righteouſ- 
neſs ſhall be peace, and the eſfect of righteouſ- 
neſs, quietngſi, and aſſurance forever “ 


« And grant, O Lord, we beſeech 
te thee, that the courſe of this world may 
e be ſo peaceably ordered by thy go- 


% yernance, that thy church may joy 


« fully ſerve thee in all godly quiet- 
« neſs, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
« Amen. 


heſe, and all other advantages afforded 
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SERMON LXXVI. 


The Origin and Riſe of the Bleſſings 
and Comforts of Life. | 


PSALM civ. 15. 


Wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and 
oil to make him a cheerful countenance, and 
bread to ſtrengthen man's heart. - 


P#1s pſalm is a noble panegyric on the 
divine Author of nature, an eloquent 
and devout meditation on the wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs of God, in creating, 
3 and governing the world. 
ore particularly, and in the ampleſt 
manner, it deſcribes the natural frame, 
texture, and poſition, of this our globe, or 
the ſacred and providential theory of the 
earth; the diffuſing and diſtributing of 
the waters through its channels and veins, 
the vaſt expanſion and regions of the 
air, that clothe and cover it; and the 
kindly moiſture derived from thence to its 
higher and more eminent parts, which 
eſpecially need that occaſional ſupply: for, 
as verſe 10th, He ſendeth the ſprings into 
the rivers (or into the vallies) which run 
among the hill: ; ſo verſe 13th, He watercth 
the hills from above, (or from his chambers,) 
the earth is filled (or 1s ſatisfied) with the 
fruits of thy works, And this effect of na- 
tural providence, this fertility of the earth 
in all its parts, is deſigned for the ſu 
rt and ſuſtenance of thoſe better 2 
in the animal creation, of man eſpecially, 
the prince of it, and the image of its 
Creator. Thus, verſe 14, 15. He cauſeth 
the graſs to grow (or he bringeth forth 
graſs) for the cattle, and green herb for the 
ſervice of men : that he may bring food out 
of the earth, and wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and oil to make him a cheerful 
countenance, (or to make his face to ſhine,) 
and bread to ſtrengthen (or that ſtrengthen- 
eth) man's heart. 
The text may very eaſily and fitly re- 
mind us of the original, and the uſe of 
theſe natural gifts or bleſſings, which fo 
elegantly it repreſents. As agreeing 
with the context, it reminds us of their 
original, or ſhews us whence they come; 
as — them by their properties and 
effects, it reminds us of their uſe, or ſhews 
the end for which they come. ' 
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In the following diſcourſe, I deſire leave 


to ſpeak briefly of each, and then by 4 


comparing them with each other, or the 
original of theſe gifts with the uſe, tointi- 


mate what rules this compariſon affords 


us, in guarding againſt their reſpective 
abuſe ; and, in the laſt place, to offer ſome 
things by way of farther obſervation, or 
inference. 

1. Firſt, This expreſſion, in agreement 
- with the context, well reminds us of the 
original of theſe natural bleſſings, or ſhews 
us from whoſe hands they come ; that 
ev ood gift, every thing perfect in 
;ts kind. or beautiful in its ſeaton , cometh 
from above. The deſign and genius of 
the pſalm, the whole frame of this ſacred 
compoſition, engages us to render unto God 
be things that are God's, in aſcribing 
to him the things which we call of nature; 
and fo to join in that grateful acknow- 
ledgment, and religious obſervation, verſe 
24, O Lord, how manifold are thy works, 
in wiſdom haſt thou made them all; the 
earth is full of thy riches. 

And theſe three, the nobleſt and moſt 
excellent pifts of the earth, are therefore 
eſpecially his riches, and ſuch as come 
out of his treaſury, who thus wv?i/ireth the 
earth, and bleſjeth it, and maketh it very 
plenteous ; and thus crowneth the year with 
his goodneſs. Accordingly we find, in 
other places of his holy word, that he 1s 

eaſed to challenge and aſſert theſe to 


imſelf more eminently, and particularly, 


as gifts more worthy (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
of his donation and diſpoſal ; even in pre- 
ference to thoſe other riches, which have 
appropriated to themſelves the name, but 
which, without theſe, would be ſo vain and 
uſeleſs, ſo incompetent for our proviſion 
or fatisfaQtion. 

In the ſecond chapter of Hoſea, when 
God is pleatling with his favourite nation, 
with Iſrael his beloved, accuſing and even 
rejecting this his ſpouſe, for ſo ill requit- 
ing his love, one great inſtance of her ig- 
norance, or rather of her ingratitude, is 
(verſe 8.) She knew not (that is, ſhe would 
not acknowledge) that I gave ber corn, 
and wine, and oil, and multiplied her filver 
and gold. Therefore, ſays he, I will return 
and take away my corn in the time thereof; 
and my wine in ibe ſeaſon thereof, & e. or as 
it is elſewhere expreſſed more emphati- 
- cally, Thou ſhalt ſow, but thou ſhalt not 
reap; thou ſhalt tread the olives, but ſhalt not 


anoint thee with oil; and ſweet wine, but 
alt not drink wine. (Micah, vi. 15.) 
And then, being pleaſed in judgment 
to remember mercy, after this threatening 
that he would ſo ſeverely teach his people 
to prize the enjoyment, by feeling the 
want, or to make them know who it was 
that gave theſe bleſſings, in knowing who 
could takE them away, he promiſes the 


reſtoring of them in greater abundance,” 


as the great evidence and happy effect 
of his reconciliation : And it ſhall come to 
paſs in that day, I will hear, (ſaith the 
Lord, I will hear the heavens, and they 
ſhall bear the earth, and the earth ſhall hear 
the corn, and the wine, and the oil; and 
they ſhall hear Tejreel. (Verſe 21, 22.) A 
very rhetorical ſcheme of ſpeech ; the 
meaning of which is given us more plain- 
ly by another prophet: The floors, ſays 


he, ſhall be full of wheat, and the fats ſhall 


overflow with wine and ail. (Joel, xi.24.) 

2. Secondly, The expreſſion of the 
text deſcribing theſe natural bleſſings, in 
ſo fine and elegant a manner, by their 
qualities or properties, and their effects, 
reminds us of their uſe, as well as of their 
original ; or, not only ſhews whence and 
from whom they come, but for whom, 
and to what intent, or end; as all for 
the uſe of man, ſo with a variety in that 
uſe, agreeable to their ſeveral natures, 
and his different occaſions: Vine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil ta 
make him a cheerful countenance, and bread 
to ſtrengtben man's heart. 

Of which, if you pleaſe, let us take a 
more particular view. 

1. Wine that maketh glad (or, to make 
glad) the heart of man ; to ſupply, repair, 
and increaſe, his animal ſpirits; to give 
a quick and grateful motion to that foun- 
tain, or receptacle of them, the Heart, and 


thence to derive and diffuſe a gaiety and 


alacrity through his frame ; ſuch as may 
refreſh him after labour, relieve him in 
ſorrow, or even raiſe and revive him in 
extremity and miſery : for, indeed, it 
will ever be a noble rule, if not carried 
too far; Give ſtrong drink uuto him that 


is ready to periſh, aud wine to thoſe that be 


of heavy heart; let him drink and forget his 
poverty, and remember bis miſery no more, 
(Prov. xxxi. 6. 7.) 

2 And oil to make him a cheerful counte- 
nance, (or to make his face to ſhine,) a 


phraſe evidently referring to the cuſtom 


of 


- 
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of the . eaſtern nations, and of this 


likewiſe in ancient time, of uſing ſragrant 
doils and unguents, eſſences, or perfumes, 


at their feſtival entertainments; to which 
there are ſo frequent alluſions in other 
parts of the ſacred writings, and in the 
Grecian and Roman authors. And though, 
by the difference of cuſtom, the expreſſion 
_ ſeem to loſe ſomewhat of its force 
and beauty at preſent; yet, I preſume, 
it has a perpetual meaning, to denote the 
deſign of nature and providence in the 
gifts we have received from them, that 
to the inward we ſhould add an outward 
complacency and delight, or, by the cheer- 


fulneſs of our countenance, teſtify the 


gladneſs of our heart. 

Thus may the oil be extended to bear 
an analogy with all thoſe things, whether 
in apparel, in proviſions, in furniture, or 
the like, by which, according to your con- 
dition and circumſtances, you ſhew, that 
you are modeſtly ſatisfied in yourſelves, 
and your own portion, and delighted 
with the ſociety and converſe of others. 
And, as theſe ornaments or advantages 
almoſt naturally ſmooth and brighten the 
aſpect, and make the heart viſible in the 
face; ſo, if they are poſſeſſed in a leſs 
degree, or entirely wanting, yet this it- 
ſelf is the greateſt advantage, and even 
capable of ſupplying the place of all the 
reſt, The cheerful countenance is itſelf the 


oil of gladneſs, and thus a poor reception 


with a hearty welcome, 1s moſt ſenſibly 
deſcribed in that of the poet ; 


Super omnia vultus 


Acceſſere boni. 


« The beſt part of the feaſt was, that 
c the entertainers looked agreeably, or 
«« ſeemed pleaſed with their company.“ 
3. Andwread to ſtrengthen man's heart. 
After the more ſplendid fruits and bleſſ- 
ings of the earth, follows this, which 1s 
the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial : this for 
exigency and neceflity, as thoſe rather 
for convenience and delight : thoſe are 
to cheer us, this to ſuſtain us: thoſe to 
cultivate and improve ſociety, this to pre- 
ſerve each individual : thoſe either to ex- 
cite or expreſs our joy ; this to maintain 
our health and force, or even our life: 
without thoſe we might ſeem to want an 
eſpecial means of rejoicing, and of writ- 
ing that joy upon the countenance ; with- 
out this (which is emphatically want) not 
only our countenance would fall and be 
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ſad, but even our heart would faint and 
fail within us. 

Wherefore we cannot enough admire - 
and extol thelwiſdom and goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence, and the ly order of nature, 
that while the former gifts are more re- 
ſtrained and peculiar, this laſt ſeems to be 
unlimited and univerſal, and 1s very often 
more plentiful and abounding, where thoſe 
are rare or deficient. So that, though 
every ſoil does not bear or produce all 
things, that there may be a correſpond- 
ence and commerce of nations; and though 
every country be not, like this good land, 
a land of olive: yards and vineyards ; yet is 
there ſcarce any but which, commonly and 
in ſome proportion, giveth /eed to the ſower, 
and bread to the eater. 

Thus at once is foreign traffic encou- 
raged, and domeſtic induſtry : the con- 
veniencies and ornaments of life are im- 
ported from abroad; the neceſſities of it 
produced at home: thus while the rich 
enjoy a larger plenty and choicer delicacy, 
according to their quality and condition, 
or their importancè to the public ſervice, 
the poor (in the mean time) eat and are 
Satisfied, and go forth contented to their 
work, and to their labour. O Lord, how. 
manifold are thy works ! in . wiſdom ha 
thou made them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches. | 

II. I have conſidered this agreeable 
expreſſion of the text both the ways pro- 
poſed ; or, as it reminds us both of the 
original and the uſe of theſe natural be- 
nefits. And now, comparing the original 
with the uſe of them, let us ſee what rules 
this compariſon affords us, in guarding 
againſt their miſapplication and abuſe. 

And two rules, or cautions, are hence 
evidently ſuggeſted, that we ſhould not 
employ theſe happy gifts, either to the 
diſhonour of the giver, or the hurt of 
the receiver. For, though one effect in- 
deed is inſeparable from the other, and 
God is ſaid to be diſhonoured when man, 
his image, 1s hurt or depraved, avd man 
never more hurts himſelf, than when in 
any inſtance he diſhonours his Maker; 
yet, for method's ſake, we may not un- 
fitly diſtinguiſh them, as oppoſed ſo clearly 
to the two points already conſidered. ! 

If we pervert theſe good gifts to the 
diſhonour of the giver, we forget their 
original; if to the hurt of the receiver, 
we forget their uſe. If amidſt ſuch fair 
adyantages, even when the fruits of our 
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induſtry, and the works. of our hands; 
much more, if amidſt wineyards and olive- 
trees which awe planted not, and fields which 
ave ſonued not, we become unthankful and 
unholy, inſolent and preſumptuous, ſordid 
and uncharitable ; then, indeed, we forge? 
the Lord our God, and know mot that it is 
be, who gave us, or has ſuſtained us with 
corn, and wine, and oil. If we become in- 
temperate and luxurious, ſoft and volup- 
tuous, waſteful and profuſe, we know not 
then why he gave them us, with what 
quality and efficacy, to what purpoſe and 
intention : Wine to make glad the heart of 
man, not to overcome, and by conſequence 
jeve it; to raiſe and exhilarate, not to 
exhale and diſſipate the ſpirits ; to pro- 
mote friendſhip, and honour, and gene- 
roſity, not to inflame contentions and 
wrath, or to invite wounds without cauſe. 
Again—Ozl (or any proportionable be- 
nefit and accomm Mx 4 to make him of 
a cheerful countenance ; not to paint eaſe 
ar indolence upon his looks; not that he 
may indulge this, or any reſembling de- 
light, to ſuch wantonneſs and effeminacy 
as was ſo frequent, and fo fatal to the old 
eaſtern empires, and afterwards to Greece 
and Italy; of which their own writers 
ſadly tell us, and which they confeſs re- 
venged upon them the conqueſt of the 
world. And laſtly, bread to ftrengthen 
man's heart; not to ſurfeit and oppreſs it 
with fulneſs of bread, or diſpoſe it to for- 
tfulneſs of him to whom we daily pray 
Br our needful and decent proviſion 
by whoſe word, (or bleſſing,) and not by 
bread alene, we live, and who himſelf alone 
is, properly and effectually, the ſtrength 
F our beart, and our portion for ever. 

Thus again I have 2 to you 
this goodly ſight, or, if you pleaſe, this 
delightful landſcape, this combination of 
natural bleſſings and comforts; and thus 
again endeavoured to ſhew the connection 
of their uſe with their original, by ſhew- 
ing the cautions hence afforded againſt 
their reſpective abuſe. 

III. I am now to offer ſome things by 

way of further obſervation or inference, 
and ſhall fo conclude. 
Now from the text as here expounded, 
you will obſerve and infer, that thaugh 
It be in itſelf a deſcription of three eſpe- 
cial, or moſt generous and kindly, fruits 
of the earth, or productions of nature, 
, it yet implies, and therefore commands, 
{ many natural duties; as by gladne/s of 
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Heart, inward complacency and ſatisfac- 


tion in our condition; by cheerfulneſs of 
countenance, outward apreeableneſs, civil 
and friendly ſociety ;- by frength of heart, 
as well the care of 'our health, or vigor, 
as the diligent employment of it in our 
calling. | 

Again you will obferve, that lefl theſe 
natural performances ſhould over-ſhoot 
the mark, and ſhould render us what the 
ſcripture terms merely natural nen; the 
text may well ſuppoſe, and by no remote 
conſequence, as many moral, and, to us, 


Chriſtian duties, to guard and guide, and 


govern the former. And theſe are piety, 
charity, and ſobriety. 
1. Gladneſs of heart, or inward com- 
placency and ſatisfaction in our condi- 
tion, muſt be acknowledged a natural 
duty, and, as ſuch, to be its own reward ; 
while murmuring and repining, anxiety 
and diſcontent, render nature a burthen, 
and a puniſhment to itſelf. And, as this 
complacency may firſt ariſe from the uſe 
of thoſe natural proviſions and ftores, ſo 
when, by the better aſſiſtances, but now 
mentioned, it is advanced into a ſpiritual 
bleſſing, or into the divine art of con- 
tentment, it then either refines them when 
preſent, or ſupplies them when abſent : 
ſo that not only temperance in, but even 
abſtinence from wine, may yet be attended 
with g/adneſs of heart, in higher and no- 
bler degrees; even approaching to that, 
which was felt and expreſſed by the in- 
ſpired pſalmiſt, and by another devout 
prophet, in thoſe tranſporting ſtrains : 


T hou haſt put gladneſs in my heart, more 


than in the time that their corn, and wine, 
and oil increaſed. (Pl. iv. 8.) And, 
though there ſhould be no fruit in the vine, 
and the labour of the olive ſhould fail, and 
the field ſhould yield no fruit; yet till I re- 


- Joice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my 
ſalvation. (Hab. iii. 17.) | 


2. A merry heart maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance, even by a natural efficiency: 
when we are thus eaſy and ſatisfied with 
our own condition, we are ready for every 
fit occaſion of outward agreeableneſs, 
civil and friendly ſociety, ingenious or 
innocent diverſion, and prudent good hu- 
mour. And when theſe ſweetneſfes and 
endearments of civility and complaifance 
are improved by our ſpiritual relation to 
one another, and exalted to religious 
peace, unanimity, and brotherly love, the 
cil of gladugſi thus conſecrated to a divine 
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uſe, diffuſes itſelf through a good ſociety, 
from the ſuperior parts of it, to the in- 
ferior ; from thoſe who rule or teach, to 
thoſe who learn and obey. For ſo we ma 
underſtand that other charming expreſ- 
fion of the pſalmiſt : Behold how good and 
how pleaſant it is for brethren to dwell tage- 
ther in unity ! It is like the precious (oil, or) 
ointment upon the head, &. (Pſ. cxxxi. 2.) 
3. I ſaid, the remaining clauſe of the 
text implied, and therefore commanded, 
the care of your health, and the diligent 
employment of it in our calling. That 


this is one of the greateſt and principal 


among natural duties ſeems inconteſtible; 
fince otherwiſe nature, which does no- 
thing in vain, would produce even man 
in vain, or to be a blemiſh and a bur- 
then to the earth out of which he was 
taken; to the fruits of which he certainl 
has no title, unleſs by his labour, or his 
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would only ſet down a ſcripture or two, 
by which theſe alſo are thus applied, and 


enforced under the law, and therefore re- 
tain a like or proportionable application 


with greater force, and more prevailing 


motives, under the goſpel. 

1. As to the piety ſuppoſed in the text, 
you remember that ſolemn injunction: 
Thou mayeſt not eat within thy gates, the 
tithe of thy corn, or of thy wine, or of ” 
oil, — But thou muſt eat them before t 
Lord thy God, in the place which the Lord 
thy God ſhall chuſe :— And thou ſhalt rejoice 
before the Lord, in all that thou putteſt thy 
hands unto, (Deut. xi. 17, 18.) 

2. As to charity thus applied, you can- 
not but have taken notice of that expreſs 
and particular appointment: I ben thou 
cutteſt down thy harveſt in the field, and 


y haſt forgot a ſheaf in the field, thou 


not go again to fetch it; it ſhall be for the 


encouragement of others labour, he con- franger, for the fatherle/s, and for the 


tributes to their growth: that is, unleſs, 
according to his ſtation and ability, or as 
place, and times, or ſeaſons permit, he 


renders himſelf uſeful to the community, 


and fo eateth not the bread of idlenęſi. 
But when to your ſecular you add a ſpi- 


ritual induſtry, endeavouring, by a timely franger, and for the fatherleſs, and for the 


forecaſt or providence, to make your bet- 
ter calling and election ſure; it is then 
eſpecially you ſew yourſelves men; it is 
then the force and power of your nobleſt 
operations, your health and vigour, and 
ſtrength of your heart, is moſt exerted 
and beſt improved: it is then, I preſume, 
you may ſafely apply to yourſelves that 
permiſſion of the royal preacher, (howſo- 
ever firſt intended,) which has ſo near an 
affinity, not only with this laſt part of the 
text, bas with both the former likewiſe : 


Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with @ merry heart,—and 


let thy head lack no ointment ; for God now 
accepteth thy work, (Eccl. ix. 7, 8.) 

I have thus reminded you of the three 
natural duties implied in, or reſulting from 


the text, and have reſpectively pointed 


but their ' ſpiritual or religious improve- 
ment. From whence you obſerve, that 
the moral, or, to us, Chriſtian duties, 
by which they are thus governed and 
TanQtified, are not ſeparately applied to 
them under the like diviſion, but applied 
to them in common, or all to each of 
them, ſince not one of thoſe can be juſt 
and regular, unleſs all theſe meet and con- 


widow.——When thou beateſt thine olive tree, 
thou ſhalt not go over the boughs again; it 
ſhall be for the ſtranger, for the fatherleſs, 
and for the widow. When thou gathereff 
the grapes of thy vineyard, thou ſhalt not 
glean it afterward ; it ſhall be for the 


widow ; that the Lord thy God may bleſs 
thee in all the work of thine hands, (Deut. 
XXIV. 19, 20, 21.) 

3. And ſaſtly, for ſobriety, inſtead of 
reciting any of thoſe ſtrict and numerous 
admonitions to it, the chief of which 
immediately occur to your thoughts, I 
ſhall only confirm what was above inti- 
mated, that this virtue, even in its moral. 
and much more in its Chriſtian degrees, 
is indeed a practical comment upon the 
text. For without this help and advantage, 
how well ſoever we may think ourſelves 
acquainted with theſe benefits and bleſſings, 
we ſhall not know them as ſuch, in their 
proper character and deſcription, or in 
their juſt effect and influence; we ſhall 
not truly know them, as wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man, or as oil to make bim 
a cheerful countenance, or as bread 10 
ftrengthen man's heart. 

But if at once we maintain and mo- 
derate our natural and Chriſtian liberty, 
ſo as to contain ourſelves between the 
unhappy extremes of avarice and luxury, 
of ſingularity and exceſs; if habitually 
we obſerve fuch temperance, and occa- 
ſionally uſe ſuch abſtinence, as that the 


ſpire to its aſſiſtance and direction. I feſo being ſubdued to the ſpirit, we may ever 


follow 


—_ 


a 
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follow-and obey the divine motions, we ſhall 
then know and feel that the kingdom of God is 
ot meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, and 
Peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghoſt. (Rom. xiv. 
#7.) If we truly deſire, and upon fit oppor- 
tunitiĩes prepare ourſelves, to partake of that 
facred feaſt, and that Bread and wine, 
which the Lord hath commanded to be 
<< received,” which he has bleſſed and con- 
fecrated to fo high and holy an uſe, and 
that oil of g/adneſs, I mean that ſpiritual 
joy, with which it is atttended ; we ſhall 
then apply to the ſublimeſt ſenſe, the 
| it's devout acknowledgment : Thou 
| baſt prepared a table before us in the midſt 
F our enemies; thou haſt anointed our head 
" awith oil, and our cuß Hall be full (Pl. 
XXXvi. 8.) : and we may then crown all 
with that his pious aſſurance and expec- 
tation: We ſhall be ſatisfied with. the plen- 
zeauſneſs of thy houſe, and thou ſhalt give us 
drink of thy pleaſures as out of the rivers.— 
Thou wwilt ſhew us the path of life ; in thy 
preſence is fulneſs of joy, and at thy right- 
hand there are pleaſures for evermore. 
(Rom. xvi. 11.) i 

« We beſeech thee, O Lord, to give 

«© and preſerve to ouraie, the kindly 
« fruits of the earth, ſo as in due time we 
* may enjoy them; and may uſe them 
c to thine honour and ſervice, and for 
& thy bounty may give thee praiſe and 
glory, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 

« Aen. 


SERMON LXXVII. 


Young Men exhorted. 
[Preached before ſeveral perſons of quality in their 


travels. ] 


TiTUs, ii. 6. 


' Young men likewiſe exhort to be ſober minded. 


Tux great apoſtle of the gentiles, who 

made ſo many provinces to the faith, 
and had ſo eminent a part, firſt in the con- 
verſion, afterwards in the care of all the 
churches, having inveſted Titus with the 
government of thoſe in Crete, ſends him 
this-epiltle, as another ſolemn charge, to 
remind him of the end for which he left 
him there, and to direct him in ſulfilling 
it. In which commonitory addreſs, as in 
thoſe to Timothy, who bore the like ec- 
cle ſiaſtical character at Epheſus, St. Paul 
does not only excite and animate them 


| 


in general, to the performance of their 
ſacred office, but furniſhes them with 
many particular rules to be obſerved, in 


applying to the difference of ſex and age, 


of character and condition; that as each 
of theſe required ſome eſpecial qualities 


-and duties, ſo each accordingly might 


have their proper leſſon, and more imme- 
diate advice. Now it is agreed, that theſe 
paſtoral inſtructions are not limited to the 
perſons of thoſe holy and apoſtolical men, to 
whoſe names they are inſeribed; but remain 
a pattern to the ſucceeding, and even the 
inferior miniſtry, hut we, likewiſe, may 
know hoo to behave ourſelves in the 
church of God, and to be good flewards of 
the myſteries godlingſi, who have ſo much 
more need to learn, before we teach, and 
to be reminded of our own duty, in 
guiding and aſſiſting yours. By conſe- 
_ every one of the ſacred function 

ould think himſelf obliged, not to reſt 
in general diſcourſes and exhortations, but 
to apply himſelf reſpectively to the ſeve- 
ral parts of his audience; that, becoming 
in a nearer manner the ſervant of all, he 
may gain, 1. e. win, and oblige the more; 
and in particular, ſhould conſider the 
apoſtle, or the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, 
the preſent guides and governors of the 
church, as repeating to him the admoni- 
tion of the text : 


minded. 

The original word, according to its 
etymology, imports to have a ſafe or a 
ſound mind; and is uſed indifferently by 
authors, to expreſs moſt of the ways by 
which ſuch a mind, or judgment, exerts 
itſelf, More frequently it ſignifies to be 
prudent or diſcreet ; at other times, to be 
honeſt, chaſte, ſober, temperate, civil, 
modeſt, moderate, frugal, and the like. 
The chief place in the New Teſtament, 
by which we may determine the uſe of it 
there, is Rom. xii. 3. where it has in- 
deed an eſpecial and moſt powerful 
energy, of which our language, not 
anſwering the elegant oppoſition in the 
words, has thus rendered the ſenſe: 
Not to think more highly of himſelf than he 
ought to think, but to think ſoberly. Agree- 
ably to this, the verb is commonly ren- 
dered, to be ſober; but the adjective 
more variquſly, as here in this chapter, 
once temperate, and again diſcreet. In 
the text, the verb has been tranſlated 


with ſome variety, in the vulgar Latin, 


od 


Yr. oung men "likexviſe exhort to be fober- 
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to be ſober, in that of Beza, to be tem- 
perate; the ſame in the Italian of Diodati, 
and in French, by thoſe of the Port- 
Royal, to be diſcreet and regular. I 
would not have mentioned theſe ſeveral 
verſions, but to do juſtice to our own ; 
which, I think, has here an evident ad- 
vantage over them all, as it ſhews the 
foundation and principle of the reſt, and 
equals the extent of the original, or even 
exceeds it in elegance and force. Indeed, 
if we aſk, what it is that fixes the true 
character and genius; what makes the 
ood and noble ſoul, the great and excel- 
[Iv ſpirit ; what it is that diſpoſes a per- 
ſon for every good gift, and every per- 
fe gift, which may render him truly ac- 
compliſhed and approved, in the fight of 
God and man, we cannot better match 
the happineſs of the perſon, and of the 
thing with that of the expreſſion, than 
when we ſay, it is the being ſober-minded. 
In treating of this laudable quality, 
I ſhall firſt offer ſome reaſons why it 
ſhould in particular be recommended to 
youth ; and ſecondly, repreſent ſome of 
the benefits and advantages it then eſpe- 
cially affords, and ſhall conclude with 
ſome few motives, farther engaging to it. 
And in this whole deſign, 1 deſire leave 
to have an eſpecial regard to the younger 
gentlemen, to perſons of ſuperior condi- 
tion, with all humility, adapting my advice 
to thoſe who are to give example to others. 
As for the Sod con why ſobriety of 
mind ſhould in particular be recommended 
to youth, among others, we may aſſign 
theſe which follow: . _ DES 
1. It will be acknowledged, that it is 
impoſſible for a perſon with any conſtant 
tenor to act well, that does not think wiſe- 
ly, or to think wiſely, that does not think 
ſoberly. But what .is of conſtant neceſ- 
ſity, in every ſtage of life, muſt be of 
ſpecial importance, in that upon which 
the reſt depend; and by conſequence, he 
that ſets out with this advantage, 1s in the 
moſt probable method to go on and proſ- 
per. We may ſay of this diſpoſition what 
Solomon does of the law, or the com- 
mandment, to which it is ſo admirably 


ſubſervient : When thou goeſt it ſhall lead 


thee, when thou fleepeſt it ſhall keep thee, 
evhen thou awakeſt it ſhall talk with thee. 

Prov. vi. 22.) It is the ſureſt guide 
and direction, the ſtrongeſt guard and de- 
fence, the moſt agreeable company and 
converſation, And as the apoſtle here 
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charges us, that we ſhould exhort young 
men eſpecially zo be ſober-minded; ſo that 
hou: and wiſe king ſeems to have ad- 

reſſed, or as it were dedicated, to them 
his divine Book of Proverbs; the aim and 
intention of which, as we read in the very 
preface, is to give to the young man knows- 
ledge and diſcretion, that when wiſdom ſhould 
enter into his heart, and knowledge be pleaſant 
to his foul, diſcretion might preſerve him, un- 
derſtanding might Feep him. (Prov. i. 4. 
xi. 11.) | 

2. The morning of our life, our early 
and flouriſhing years, ought eſpecially to 
be armed with this precaution, becauſe it is 
then we are expoſed to the greateſt dan- 
gers; when the paſſions are the ſtrongeſt, 
and ſo the moſt apt to tranſport us with 
their violence; when the pleaſures and 
entertainments of ſenſe have their full 
taſte and reliſh, and are therefore the 
more capable of betraying us into exceſs; 
when we are the moſt eaſy, credulous, and 
complying, and ſo the moſt open to the 
attempts of others, the likelieſt to be in- 
ſulted and overborn by the confident, or 
enſnared by the deſigning, or perverted 
by thoſe that go aſtray ; wherefore, ex- 
rr coming ſo late, ſhould, if poſſi- 

le, be ſupplied by more early confidera- 
tion, and reaſon ſhould invite us before 
affliction conſtrains us to be ſerious. Upon 
this motive proceeds the conſtant addreſ; 
of the royal inſtructor bat now cited, and 
who cannot be cited too often in the 
preſent argument: Hear, my ſon, ſays 
he, the inſtruction of a father, and forſake 
not the law of thy mother : Hear, O my 

ſon, and receive my ſayings, and the years 
F thy life ſhall Fg many : ¶ have taught 
thee the way of wiſdom, I have led thee in 
right paths. My ſon, if finners entice thee, 
conſent thou not. Walk not thou in the w 
wwith them; refrain thy foot from their paths. 
— Leſt thou 2 — fy bor unto [Pr aan 
and thy years unto the cruel : Left trangers 
be filled with thy ſubſtance, * 

be in the houſe of ftrangers, and thou mourn 
at the laſt — and ſay, How have I hated 
inſtruction, and my heart deſpiſed reproof ! 
(Prov. 1. 4, 5.) 

3- As moſt ornaments, whether of 
mind or body, fit beſt upon the young, 
flouriſh in the ſpring of life, and loo 
with peculiar gracefulneſs in the bloom 
and beauty of nature; ſo this excellent 
temper of which we ſpeak, which is the 
chief attire of the ſoul, and to which _ 

o 


other qualities that it can put on are 
but — . — is then in the exaCteit 
manner fit and becoming ; and if it be 
real and not counterfeit, natural and not 
affected, eaſy and not preciſe, it has in- 
deed the fineſt luſtre, and renders thoſe 
who wear it the moſt amiable and charm- 
ing. For I do not here diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the inward principle, and the out- 
ward aQ, between ſobriety of judgment, 
and of deportment; though in ſtrictneſs, 
the latter 1s not termed ſobriety, but de- 
corum, or true greatneſs ; which is ſo 
admirably defined by the maſter of defi- 
nitions, (Ariſtotle,) in his ſecond book of 
rhetoric. Greatneſs, ſays he, is a ſoft, 
or eaſy, and well compoſed gravity ; very 
proper to add itſelf to the robes of ſtate 
and dignity, or of thoſe who wear ft 
loathing, and are in royal courts. 
If therefore the prophet aſſures us, 
It is good for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth (Lament. iii. 27.); meaning the yoke 
of affliction and trouble, which cannot be 
good, but when it is neceſſary, and after 
all, will be grievous; how much better 
is it then, to take upon him that of pru- 
dence and ſobriety, which in a great 
meaſure may prevent the neceſſity of the 
former, and which is itſelf ſo eaſy and 
ornamental? How much better to embrace 
the diſcipline of auiſdam, to put his fret into 
Ber fetters, and his neck into her chains, 
whoſe fetters are a ftrong defence for him, 
and her chains a robe of glory ? (Ecclus. 
i. 26. 29. | 
5 6 Fo 3 has many natural gifts 
endowments that ſpeak in its behalf, 
and entitle it to favour, ſo it has one na- 
tural diſadvantage, in reſpect of time, 
which it would be glad, if poſſible, to 
balance or compenſate. In this regard, 
it has been excellently well obſerved, of 
birth or quality, that it gives a perſon at 
eighteen or twenty the ſame eſteem and 


deference which another of inferior rank. 


acquires at fifty ; ſo that the former has 
thirty. years gained at once. Now the 
privilege which cuſtom and civility allow 
to the noble, reaſon and juſtice demand, 
and generally obtain, for the ſober and 
diſcreet ; and they are the happieſt who 
poſſeſs it by a double title. The wiſe 
man repreſenting the cauſes of his addreſs 
and courtſhip to wiſdom, tells us this was 
one of his principal inducements : For 
ber ſake, ſays he, all I have eftimation 
quith the multitude, and honour with the 
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elders, though I be young, (Wil. viii. 10.) 
And in the ſtory of Suſanna, there is a 
remarkable expreſſion concerning young 
Daniel, that the elders and judges of the 
people ſaid to him, Come > 

among us, ſeeing God hath given thee the 
honour of an elder. (Wif. v. 50.) 

This may the better ſuffice, as to the 
firſt part of the preſent attempt, or the 
offering ſome reaſons why ſobriety of 
mind ſhould particularly be recommended 
to youth; ſince by proceeding to the ſe- 
cond part, or by repreſenting dhe bene- 


fits and advantages it then eſpetially af. 


fords, we are to ſhew the effect of theſe 
reaſons, and of that particular application. 

The benefits I ſhall chiefly inſiſt upon are, 

1. That it confirms and ſettles the prin- 
ciples of religion. 

2. That it renders the practice of 
religion more eaſy. 

3. That it preſerves from temptation. 

4- That it affords the greater oppor - 
tunities of eminent piety and virtue. 

1. Sobriety of mind confirms and ſet- 
tles the principles of religion. 

Great has been the happineſs of your 
birth, and the advantage of your edu- 
cation, (of which, among foreigners, you 
are the more ſenſible by too obvious a 
compariſon;) but that either of theſe 
ſhould be laſting and effectual depends 
upon yourſelves. What admonitions and 
advices you have heard, what cautions 
you have received from parents or friends, 
books or converſation, are a ready ſtock 
committed to your management and im- 
provement ; a treaſure in which you can- 
not make too much haſte to be rich, an 
inheritance which indeed renders them the 
happieſt, to whom it comes the ſooneſt, 
Some of you aredeprived of, others remov- 
ed from, your natural parents and relations, 
and therefore the more concerned to begin 
a ſtricter alliance and affinity with thoſe 
good principles and wiſe purpoſes, which 
alone can ſupply their place: To ſay unte 
wiſdom thou art my fifter, and to call under - 
landing your kinſwoman. (Prov. vii. 4.) 
You are ſet at liberty from your firſt 
teachers and direQors, and therefore ſhould 
ſtudy with the greater earneſtneſs and dis 
ligence to 4now and feel the certainty of 
thoſe things in which you have been in- 
ſtructed. Either by a noble and ingenious 
curioſity, or by a lawful call of yoyr em- 
ployment and profeſſion, you have been 
invited abroad, ts /te the evil and the good 

among 
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among men, as the wiſe author of Eccle- 
ſiaſticus ſpeaks, who was himſelf a tra- 
vellerz and hence you are the more 
Rrongly engaged, to refuje the evil, and 
chooſe the good: eſpecially amidſt ſo end- 
leſs a variety of notions and opinions, 
both as to religion and government ; in 
Which, (as the hiſtorian obſerves on an- 
other occaſion,) multitudine animus diſtra- 
hitur, &c. The mind is divided or diſ- 
trated with multitude z and becauſe all 
cannot be approved, all perhaps will be 
deſpiſed : unleſs ſobriety ' fix the mind, 
and hinder it from forſaking its firſt 
love and happieſt choice in both. You 
are left to make your firſt ſteps in the 
world, which being ſo rough and uneven 
ground, and fo plentiful in occaſions of 
falling, it imports you the more to have 
regard to Solomon's rule: Let - thine eye 
ook Rraight on, and let thine eyelids look 
ſtraigbt before thee : ponder the paths of thy 


Feet, and then all thy ways ſhall be eftubliſhed. 


(Pro. iv. 15, 16.) To which you will 
give me leave to add that great and ex- 
cellent leſſon, which he received from his 
father, and which ſome of you, I pre- 
ſume, have received from yours. And 
now, my fon, know thou the Ged of thy 
Father, and ſerve him cuith a perfe heart, 
and with a willing mind: for the Lord 
fearcheth all hearts, and underſtandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts ; if thou ſgek 
him, he will be found of ibee; but if thou 


forſake bim, he will caſt thee off forever, 


(1 Chron, xxiii. 9.) 

2. As ſobriety of mind has ſuch a 
power, in keeping the principles of reli- 
gion firm and ſtable, it has ho leſs in 
rendering the practice of religion eaſy. 
We ſay, all things are eaſy to a willing 
mind; but a fober mind is as willing as 
it is wiſe. For that which brings in moſt 
of the difficulties of a good life, is our 
too late conſideration, when having gone 
ſo far without thought, we cannot retire 
without pain. But he who has the benefit 
of timely reflection, and what is the con- 
ſequence of it, an early virtue, is like him 
that has attained an art or profeſſion, in 
that ſtate of docility; which having learnt 
by rule he practiſes by cuſtom, and having 
then had the induſtry to make it his bu- 
fineſs, has afterwards the reward of find- 
ing it his pleaſure. And this ſhould be 


an anſwer to the apologies we make for our 


neglect of being ſober betimes, when we 
urge the ſway of the paſſions, the ſtrength 
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of appetite, the quick motion of the ſpi- 
rits, the natural gaiety and inconftancy 
of thought. For if the paſſions ſeem then 
to reign and tyranniſe, yet their empire is 
not of long ſtanding, ſo that if we can 
now ſhake it, it will be ſcarce able to re- 
cover; and to put a ſtop to their uſurpa- 
tion, is almoſt to put an end to it. Again, 
if the appetites be then eſpecially ſtrong, 
= their ſtrength is not confirmed by long 

abit, and therefore this is the time when 
they ſhould be broken and tamed. If 
our thoughts and wiſhes are then afloat, 
and in the greateſt agitation, yet having 
ſcarce fallen into a deep track, or worught 
out themſelves a paſſage, they may the 
ſooner be derived into a 2 channel, 
and determined to a regular courſe. For 
if the beginning of ſtrife, and ſo of any 
other irregularity, be, as the wiſe king 
aſſures us, like the letting out of water, the 
beginnings of ſobriety and conduct muſt 
be like the ſetting banks and piles againſt 
a flood, the turning it into a ſafer current, 
and ſaying, hitherto ſhalt thou come and uo 


farther, and here ſhall thy waves be ſtayed. 


And this leads us to a third and very re- 
markable benefit of a ſober mind, that, 
3+ It is a ſtrong defence againſt tempt- 
ations. 
For that which expoſes us to ſpiritual 


danger is, for the moſt part, a levity of 


ſpirit, a raſhneſs of purpoſe; a confuſion 
and diſſipation of thought. And we are 
ſo ſenſible this is our failing, that we are 
willing to make it our excuſe; as believ- 
ing we cannot mitigate and extenuate a 
fault more than by alleging, that it was 
not malice, but incogitancy; not pre- 
ſumption, but infirmity. Now, although 
the acknowledgment of our folly, - tor 
which theſe are but ſofter terms, be in- 
deed to be commended as the token of 
an humble ſpirit ; yet it is infinitely ber- 
ter, by a timely wiſdom and true great- 
neſs of ſoul, to have (ſo far as we may) 
prevented the occafion of ſo unfortunate 
an humility. Indeed, as want of care 1s 
obſerved by a noble writer (Marquis of 
Halifax) to have the ſame effect as want 
of virtue ; ſo want of diligent and ſober 
reflection will have the ſame effect as want 
of underſtanding; it being with the trea- 
ſures of the mind, as with other riches, 
he that does not uſe them wants them: 
And therefore Solomon has 2 to- 
gether the ſlothful and the inſenſible, in 
that elegant report: I cent I the field 
1 the 
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the fothful, and the vineyard of the man. know this is eſpecially promiſed to thoſe 


void of underſtanding ; and lo, it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had 


covered the face thereof, and the ſlone wall 


who ſhall beſt employ the powers of 
nature. So that we may underſtand the 
paſſage with reſpect 'to both: I have 


thereof was broken down. (Prov. xxiv. 31.) written to you, young men, becauſe ye are 
Where by the held and vineyard, how na- /trong, and the word of God abideth in 
tural is it to conceive the mind of a young you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. 


perſon, choſen out as a fair and lovely ſoil, 
' fenced about with good inſtructions, and 
planted with graces and virtues, as with the 
choicelt vines; yet through the remiſſneſs 
of the poſſeſſor, grown over with thorns, 
and covered with nettles, over- run with 
degenerate habits, and fruitful only in 
ſuch propenſions as are wild and un- 
profitable, ſharp and afflicting? And as 
to the latter part of the reſemblance, zhe 
fene wall thereof was broken down ; how 
does this repreſent the open and un- 
8 condition of ſuch as ſhall have 
oſt that prudent reſerve, and ſerious 
caution, with which their mind was 
fenced and fortified againſt aſſaults? 
Which 1s more particularly expreſſed in 
another ſentence of that admirable book : 
He that hath no rule over his aun ſpirit, 
is like a city that is broken down, and 
ewithout walls. (Prov. xxv. 28.) On 
the contrary, a ſtrong city and well or- 
dered garriſon are the proper emblems 
of a ſedate and ſober mind, which is not 
only encompaſſed with walls and bul- 
warks, with wiſe maxims and virtuous 
rinciples, but where the frequent walk- 
ings of the guard or watch, that is, the 
conſtant returns of thought, at once ſecure 
it againſt a ſurpriſe from without, and put 
an immediate ſtop to any diſorder or 
irregularity within. 1 have written to you, 
"young men, becauſe ye are ſtrong, lays 
St. John in the Firſt Epiſtle ; “or what 
% imports the ſame,” ſays an eloquent 
divine, (Dean Young,) „“ becauſe you 
« are vigorous; that 1s, you are now 
« in ſuch a ſtate of body and ſoul, and 
tc affections, as is moſt ſubſervient to 
„ piety—moſt quick and governable, 
« and moſt ſucceſsfully applied to the 
& offices of duty. Govern therefore 
«© your appetites before the evil days 
cc come; now you may gird them, and 
&« carry them whither will; but if 
« you neglect the ſeaſon, they will here- 
« after gird you, and carry you whither 
« you would not.” But if (as ſeems moſt 


And after ſuch a victory, who will not 
concur in the applauſe of the wiſe king, 
and ſay, that the glory of young men tis 
their flrength? Whence we may pals to 
a fourth head, upon which ſobriety of 
mind recommends itſelf to you: 

4. As it affords the greater oppor- 
tunities of eminent piety and virtue. 

For he that is thus armed, is, we ſee, the 
fitteſt and moſt expedite not for defence 
only, but for action; ſo that when occa- 
ſions preſent themſelves, he is ready to 
meet them with delight, and improve 
them to advantage. If called to his de- 
votions, he never brings a ſacrifice with- 
out a heart; he can the ſooner recollect 


and compoſe himſelf, and put his thoughts 


into a frame becoming the holy duty, 
avithout wrath or doubting, without levity 
or vanity, and ſo far as is poſſible, with- 
out wandering or inadvertency. If he be 
a perſon of quality, and reſolved not to 
do like inferior people, then, as it has 
been well expreſſed (Counſels of Wiſd. 
Pt. 1.) : © Whatever they do well, he 
« does better than they: he does not 
« imitate their piety, but exceeds it: he 
& does not follow them, but conſiders his 
« dignity, and is the firſt to lead them: 
« jt is thus he keeps his rank and diſ- 
« tinction in the church, and none that 


«« come there can be more devout or 


«© modeſt than himſelf.““ 

_ He gives the ſame attention to the 
reading of. God's word, as Samuel, even 
when a child, did to the immediate re- 
velation of it; and anſwers with like 
obedience at the call: Speak, Lord, for 
thy ſervant heareth. In the mean while 
his thoughts enlarge upon that requeſt, 
and filently put up a prayer, like that 
aſcribed to young Solomon I thy ſervant 
and ſon of thy handmaid am a feeble perſon, 
and of ſhort time, and too young for the un- 
derſtanding of judgment and laws: give 
me wiſdom that\ fatteth by thy throne, and 
reject me not from _y thy children. 
0 fend her out of thy ho 7 heavens, and 


probable) the apoſtle there ſpeaks of the from the throne of thy glory, that being 
Krength of grace againſt temptations, ws preſent ſhe may labour ith me, that I may 


know 
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know what is pleaſing unto thee. For 
ſhe knowerh and under/tanding all things, 
and ſhe ſhall lead me faberly in my doings, 
and preſerve me in her power. (Wild. ix. 
4, 5. 10, 11.) 

And as the youth of a ſober mind is 
in the beſt frame and temper for pro- 
fiting by God's word, ſo likewiſe for 
anſwering the deſign, and enjoying the 
benefit of his ſacraments. He conſiders 
his baptiſm not as an empty ceremony, 
a formal admiſſion into the church, but 
as an act of a moſt ſacred intention, and 
moſt ſerious importance; by which, like 
Samuel and St. John Baptiſt, he was 
given and dedicated to God, from his 
mother's wwomb. He eſteems himſelf 
engaged, in duty and juſtice, in honour 
and gratitude, to perform, by the divine 
aſſiſtance, the vows that were made in 
his name; to andi God in his body, 
and in his ſpirit which are God's; to 
Rudy his will, whoſe he is, and whom 
he ſerves; to chooſe that better part of 
fitting at cur Lord's feet, and hearing his 
worde, and that nobler character of 
Searching the ſeriptures daily, which he 
hath known from a child. 

The ſame temper, as it gives him the 
quickeſt ſenſe of his frailty, of the fins 
and offences of his youth, ſo it puts him 


upon that ingenuous queſtion of holy 


David, W#/herewithal ſhall a young man 
cleanſe his way? In anſwer to which, 
he remembers that another holy ordi- 
nance is provided, to cancel our un- 
happy tranſgreſſions of the former; that 
another fountain (or rather another 
ſtream) is opened in the houſes of David, 
and that he who duly and worthily comes 
to it, ſhall be clean: fo that earneſtly 
Ueſiring, when place and opportunity per- 
mit, to be a gueſt at the holy table, and 
to take the cup of ſalvation, he already 
Tays in his good reſolution, Behold the 
ſervant of the Lord, be it unto me accord- 
ing to thy word. 


If from theſe inſtitutions and ſervices 


of piety, we proceed to all the acts and 
inſtances of virtue, whether divine or 
humane, ſocial or private; there is no- 
one that can be aſſigned in the whole 
train and concert, for which the fober- 


minded is not eſpecially prepared, or as 


the apoſtle requires in young Timothy, 
thoroughly furniſhed to every good work. 
In the performance of generous offices, 


the compoſing of diſterences, the doing 


of kindneſſes, and the like, where there 
is not ſo great an oppoſitiqn. of nature, 


he yet enjoys ſo far an advantage above 


others, as he has not only the deſire; 
but the conſideration to acquit himſelf 
in theſe regards. For in thele we many 
times fail, not for want of inclination; 
but of leiſure, not of habitual principles, 
but of actual application and addreſs ; 


while other engagements or amuſements 


make us loſe, by not thinking at pre- 
ſent, occaſions that are irretrievable by 
after-thought. And as for ſuch duties 
as ſeem more harſh and ſelf-denying, 
ſuch as patience under trouble, forgive- 
neſs of injuties, with others of that 
order ; he is fo much the more ready to 
diſcharge them, as he hath advanced 
farther in obtaining the rule over his own 
ſpirit, ſo as leſs to feel the ſtruggle and 
reluctancy of natural conſtitution, In 
a word, he of all perſons muſt be qua- 
lified for whatever is good or great; in- 
aſmuch as ſobriety of mind is, in effect, 
that maſtery over ourſelves, that em- 
ployment of our beſt faculties - about 
their proper objects, in which conſiſts 
the duty of this life, and the happineſs 


of the other. Happy then, and in the 


faireſt proſpe@ of being for ever happy, 
is he, that ſhall have made the early 
choice of the wiſe man. ben I was 
young, or ever I went abroad, I deſired 
cuiſdom in my prayer, my foot went the 
right wway; from my youth up 1 ſcnght 
after her, I had my heart joined with her 


from the beginning. (Eecluf. li. 13, 


14, 15.) Happy indeed, who with better 
ſuccels ſhall have imitated thoſe charac- 
ters in the goſpel, of the perſon that had 
kept the commandments from his youth, 
whom Te/us bebolding, loved him (Mark, 
x. 21.): and of the other of whom we 
read, when Teſus ſaw that he anſwered 
diſcreetly, he ſaid: T hou art not far from 
the kingdom of God! (Mark, xii. 34.) 


This was the ſecond part of our un- 


dertaking, to repreſent the benefits and 
advantages, which ſobriety of mind eſpe- 
cially affords to young men. 
And theſe were the four great ad- 
rantages propoſed to our diſtin in- 
quiry and conſideration, I will ſubjoin 
more briefly a few other motives to the 
ſame excellent temper, and ſo conclude. 
Now here 1 might allege the dignity 
it gives your perſon, the grace and come- 
lineſs with which it adorns your beha- 
Gg 2 viour, 
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viour, the force and weight it adds to 
your converſe, the aſſiſtance it affords 
you in your buſineſs and profeſſion, the 
ſweetneſs it ſupplies to your innocent 
diverſions, the ſure ground and baſis it 
lays for your reputation and eſteem, the 
ſervice it contributes to your health and 
ſafety, or the advantage of the ſound 
mind to the ſound body. 

Again, as the glory of young men is 
their- ftrength, in another meaning than 
what was before intimated, J might urge 
the benefit of this noble temper, in re- 
ſpe& of courage, or bravery, which be- 
Jongs to the genius of our nation, and 
in which it now triumphs. I might 
obſerve, that this only can inſpire a man 
with deliberate valour, in martial en- 
terprizes, and deeds of arms: inaſ- 
much as courage, if precipitate or en- 
thuſiaſtic, is not courage, but cowardice 
enraged, I might affert, that he only 
is the true hero, who is ſo in à juſt 
cauſe, and upon good and ſerious prin- 
ciples ; becauſe nothing elfe can give 
him an intrepidity of ſoul, and clearneſs 
of thought, in the point of danger, or m 
the article of death. And even this part 
of the heroic character never ſhines ſo 
bright as when attended with the other 
part; or when the higheſt degree of 
temperance is in conjunction with the 
higheſt degree of fortitude and gallantry. 
As both theſe are built upon a preſence 
of mind, ſo you remember that an inimi- 
table writer of our country has united 
them in a royal and. truly Chriſtian 


hero, and deſcribing the prince, has an- 


ticixated the martyr : 


m=———n danger mov'd no more, 
Than with the pleaſures of the court befo e. 
WALLER. 


And farther, I might ſet before you 
ſome of the chief examples of an early 
piety and prudence recorded in ſacred 
hiſtory : J might attempt to draw thoſe 
illuſtrious and lovely characters of young 
Joſeph, of Moſes, of Daniel, and his 
companions ; to .excite your generous 
emulation, and to ſhew that a ſtrange 
country is in an eſpecial manner the 


ſcene defigned by Providence, for the. 


trial of the beſt and nobleſt youths ; that, 
being tried, they may be found fab 
ful, and worthy to fit in their fathers 
feat . 
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And as the glory of children are their 
fathers, and as obedient children, and 
wiſe ſons, make a grateful and honour- 
able return, in adding to their fathers 


glory; I might hence raiſe the ambition 


of thoſe, whoſe fathers or anceſtors, (with 
other lights and ornaments of their fa- 
milies, dire& or collateral,) by their 
piety and learning, their wiſdom and 
juſtice, their courage and reſolution, have 
merited places of high diſtinction in 
ſacred or civil honour. So that you 
ſhould ſeem to need no other admonition, 
than that moſt agreeable one of praiſe 
and commemoration : Let us now praiſe 
famous men; ſuch as did bear rule in the 
kingdom, renowned for their power, giving 
counſel by their underſtanding ; leaders of 
the people by their counſels, and by their 
knowledge of learning meet for the people, 
ewiſe and eloquent in their inſtructions. All 
theſe were honoured in their generations, 
and were the glory of their times. With 
their feed ſhall continually remain a good 
inheritance, and their children are within 
the covenant. (Eccluſ. xliv.) 

When upon theſe and other topics, 
FE had exhorted you to be ſober-minded, 
I might deſire you at preſent to exerciſe 
that ſobriety, in /uffering the word of ex- 


hortation, eſpecially fince it does not take 


its weight from the ſermon, but the text ; 
nor from the immediate ſpeaker, but 
from the firſt author and inſtructor, 
whoſe character is inconteſtible, being 
(to uſe his own terms) ſuch an one as 
Paul he aged, the miniſter and ambaſſador, 

the priſoner and martyr, of Jeſus Chriſt. 
To ſupply theſe tht arguments, or 
heads of diſcourſe, and at the ſame time 
to preſs you with an authority that bears 
a nearer proportion and reſemblance to 
that of an apoſtle, I ſhall recite to you 2 
paſſage of a late moſt reverend and vene- 
rable preacher, in his ſermons, Of the Ad- 
vantages of an earlyPiety : “ As (ſays he) 
* there is joy in heaven at the con- 
« verſion of a great and old ſinner, ſo it 
cannot but be a very delightful ſpec- 
© tacle to God and angels, and to the 
«« ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, to ſee 
a young perſon beſieged by powerful 
«© temptations on every fide, to acquit 
« himſelf gloriouſly and reſolutely, to 
« hold out againſt the moſt violent aſ- 
cc ſaults: to behold one in the pride and 
« flower of his age, that is courted by 
oh - ©« pleaſures 
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& pleaſures and honours, by the devil 
% and all the bewitching vanities of this 
« world, to reject all theſe, and to cleave 
r ſtedfaſtly to God; nay, to frown upon 
% all theſe temptations, and to look down 
« upon them with indignation and ſcorn, 
« and to ſay, let thoſe dote upon theſe 
e things who know no better; let them 
% adore ſenſual pleaſures, and lying vani- 
« ties, who are ignorant of the ſincere 
« and ſolid ne ns of religion and 


% virtue; let them run into the arms of 


« temptation, who can N God their 
«« creator and preſerver, and the guide of 
« youth: as for me, I will ſerve the 
4 Lord, and will employ my whole time 
« either innocently or uſefully, in ſerving 
4 God, and doing good unto men, who 
* are made after the image of God.“ 
This 1 am perſuaded is the wiſh and 
reſolution of you all, to which I pre- 
ſume to add nothing but my own affec- 
tionate wiſhes for its ſucceſs in your hap- 
pineſs; that he bling of your fathers 
may, if poſſible, prevail above the bleſſings 


Y their progenitors ; (Gen. xlix.) that the 


bleſſings of Hea ven above, the bleſſings of 
the deep beneath, the preciqus things of the 
earth, with the fullneſs thereof, may come 
upon the head of ſo many Jolephs, ſo 
many that are /eparated from their bre- 
thren : and that the ſeparation, or re- 
moval, of thoſe who are molt diſlinguiſh- 


ed, may be, as bis was, not only for the 


advancement of themſtlves in knowledge 
and virtue, in honour and greatneſs, not 
only for the ſervice and ſupport of their 
own family, but of whole nations, and of 
the true religion. 

In a word; I ſhut up this imperfect 
diſcourſe, as the wiſe ſon of Sirach does 
his accompliſhed book : | 

Let your ſoul rejoice in God's mercy, and 
be not aſhamed of his praiſe : work your 
ework betimes, and in his time he will give 
you your reward. 
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SERMON LXXVII. 
By the Rev. DANIEL BELLA, A. M. 


The Danger and Folly of Practical 
Atheiſm. | 


PALM xiv, latter part of ver. 1. 


They are corrupt; they have done abominable 


works; there is none that doeth good. 


T* whole verſe runs thus: The fool . 

hath ſaid in his heart, there is no Ged.: 
they are corrupt; they have done abomi- 
nable <works ; there is none that doeth 
good, 'The pſalmiſt having in the be- 
ginning of this verſe aſſerted, that there 
were men ſo blind and fooliſh, as to deny 
the being of a God, tells us, in the latter 
part, what ſort of men thoſe were : They 
ere corrupt; they had done abominable 
works ; there were none that did good. The 
paraphraſe of this verſe may run thus : 
This wicked nation-(ſpeaking of the 
* Jews) 1s. now made up of ſuch, as 
* have caſt off all fear, and care, and 
even acknowledgment of God: what. 
« ſoever they do with their mouths, 
* which perhaps are not let looſe to that 
«© boldneſs, their actions, as far as they 
are interpreters of their thoughts, evi- 
«« dence an atheiſtical principle of belief 
„ within them, that God hath not the 
«© governing and judging of the doings 
* of men; for ſuch are their dealings, 
«« ſo falle, ſo deteſtable, and ſo univerſally 
« ſuch, that a man cannot judge more 
« favourably of them, than that they 
«© never expect to be accountable to God 
« for what they do.” Or, in more 
direct terms, that they perſuade them- 
ſelves that there is no God to call them 
to account. The fool hath ſaid in his 
heart, there is no God: they are corrupt; 
they have dove abominable works ; there is 
none that doeth good. 

In a preceding diſcourſe, on the for- 
mer part of this verſe, I proved, I hope, 
to the conviction of my hearers, that 
there is a Supreme Being; it may not be 
an improper ſequel therefore to ſhew, 
that all ſuch, as are corrupt, as indulge - 
themſelves in all manner of Wade 
are at leaſt equally bad, if not worſe than 
thoſe who openly deny the exiſtence of a 
God; ſince the actions of ſuch men 
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bring a repreach upon the religion they 


| 3 whatever it be. If the ſpecu- 


ative atheiſt is a moſt deſpicable crea- 
ture, the practical one 1s doubtleſs worſe : 
the former diſhonours God with his mouth; 
the latter, with all the powers and facul- 


ties of his ſoul and body. But before I 


proceed, it may be neceſſary to explain 
what I mean by the practical atheiſt ; for 
it is poſlible, ſome may cavil at the 
term, as not correſponding, with ſufficient 
aptneſs, in every reſpect, to the perſon 
whoſe folly, or rather madneſs, I am 
about to expoſe. 

The practical atheiſt then is one who, 
although he may poſlibly profeſs the be- 
lief of a God, and ſome other gereral 
truths, which are the natural reſult of 
ſuch a declaration, yet gives a looſe to 
his inordinate Juſts and paſſions, and lives 
in the conſtant breach of almoſt every 


_ commandment: in ſhort, we may rank 


under this denomination every one, who 
lives in an uninterrupted courſe. of fin 
and impiety ; for ſuch men could never 
live as they do, did they in reality be- 
lieve; and that they do not believe, is 
principally owing to their want of re- 
fleftion. Theſe will oftentimes attend 
the public worſhip, it is true ; but then 
they look upon it as a matter of form 
only, where they pray without either 
hope or fear; and ſhould. they chance to 
hear their character, and their deplorable 
ſtate and condition, deſcribed in the moſt 
pathetic terms; their danger made ever 
ſo apparent; eternal happineſs or eternal 
miſery propoſed to them with the warmeſt 
zeal; they will cry with a ſmile perhaps, 
* A mighty good diſcourſe !?” but, at 
the ſame time, determine with themſelves 
to reap no advantage from it. If we may 
paſs any judgment from the conduct of 
mankind in general, but very few, I fear, 
will eſcape this cenſure. Let us look 
round about us, and what does the gloomy 

roſpect afford, but murders, adulteries, 
a e Are thefts, and ſuch a black ca- 
talogue of crimes, as, when ſet in their 
proper light, would make any ſober and 
ſerious Chriſtian ſhudder with horror, and 
almoſt wiſh to lead the life of an anchoret, 
rather than mingle with ſuch an aban- 
doned herd? I am not inſenſible, that 
remonſtrances of this kind are deemed 
things of courſe from the pulpit, and, as 
ſuch, too little regarded ; but every one, 


who is not wilfully blind, muſt be con- 
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vinced of the truth of them. And 
though we ſhould allow, that the gene- 
rality of mankind are not guilty of what 
we call enormous crimes, yet how fevy 
are there, who walk with delight in the 
paths of virtue! Where ſhall we find 
the man, that is wholly devoted to the 
ſervice of his Maker? One, that is no 
ways addicted to the reigning vices of the 
age; that is truly juſt and honeſt in all 
his dealings; that abhors tyranny and 
oppreſſion, and ſcorns to take advantage 
of his neighbour's neceſſity, or, for any 
conſfleration whatſoever, to defraud him 
of his due; who, in (ſhort, in every action 
of his life, will do that to others which 
he would be deſirous they ſhould do to 
him? I am afraid there are very few 
ſuch righteous perſons to be found; and 
would to God, this were only a bare ſuſ- 
picion ! But I am apt to believe, that 
our own conſciences would accuſe the 
greateſt part of us; at leaſt each one in 
his heart would condemn his neighbour. 


Could this be the real ftate of things, did 


men ſincerely believe the. truth of their 


molt holy religion? I think they could 
not; it is our indiſpenſable. duty, there- 
fore, though experience ſhews how little 
ſucceſs we meet with in ſuch attempts, to 
hold a glaſs to men's conſciences, and ſhew 
them the deformity of their ſouls, and the 
danger of that everlaſting perdition which 
lies before them. Had we no more to 
do, than to tell men what is their duty, 
the taſk would not be hard; for the 


ſacred ſcriptures are very clear and ob- 


vious in that particular; but to perſuade 
men to follow, with a willing mind, thoſe 
unerring guides, is an attempt, I fear, 
too arduous and difficult to be accom- 
pliſhed : ſhould our utmoſt endeavours, 
however, but call one finner to repent- 
ance, we ſhall not loſe our reward. 


That I may contribute what little is in - 


my power towards the attainment of ſo 
valuable an end, I ſhall beg your ſerious 
attention, whilſt I lay before you, not 
only the hazard, but the folly of prac» 
tical atheiſm. | 9 
Though every one here preſent will, I 
doubt not, very readily declare, that he 
believes there is a God, who will here- 
after reward the juſt, and puniſh the 
wicked; yet upon a ſtrict examination, 
it is to be feared, that too many will 
find, they only ſay ſo, becauſe they have 
been accuſtomed to ſuch a conceſſion from 
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their infancy ; and that bare acknowledg- 
ment has been all; for perhaps they 
never beſtowed one ſerious thought about 
it; and, as they imbibed thoſe notions 
upon the credit of others, never gave 
themſelves the trouble to examine into 
the truth or falſehood of them; bur fitting 
down contented with paſſing for nominal 
Chriſtians, purſue their vices without the 
leaſt reluctance or controul; and whether 
they ſhal! live hereafter, or not, and ho 
it will fare with them when this world 
thall' paſs away, are articles which they 
never concerned themſelves about. Now, 
can any man be ſaid properly to believe 
a thing of which he has oniy heard ſome 
imperte& account, and that too with ſo 
much coldneſs and indifference, as not to 
think it worth his care to inquire into 
the reality of the fact? No, ſurely ! for 
to believe, we muſt have all the evidence 
that the nature of the thing will bear: it 
is no unnatural aſſertion therefore, to ſay, 
that the true reaſon why men do not re- 
form their lives, is, becauſe their belief is 
unſettled: for is it credible, that ſuch 
numbers could have the leaſt appre- 
henſion of leaving this world in a few 
years, for a ſtate of the moſt conſummate 
miſery, and yet be eaſy, whilft they are 
running headlong into fo deplorable a 
ſtate? I would aſk any man, did he be- 
Heve that the houſe he lived in would, 
in a few years, be conſumed by fire, and 
that he {ſhould inevitably periſh in the 
flames, unleſs he was continually upon 
his guard, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to prevent ſuch a misfortune, whether 
this would not make him for ever un- 
eaſy? Whether he would not exert him- 


felt to the laſt degree, in hopes to avoid 


ſo deplorable a fate? And whether he 
would not eſteem that perſon as his 
deareſt friend, who ſhould point out to 
him an infallible method to preſerve him 
from ſuch deſtruction? If then the 


greateſt care is thought too little to ſe- 


cure us from temporal calamities, how 
much more will the ſincere believer do to 
ſkreen himſelf from the wrath of an of- 
fended and almighty God ? It is there- 
fore plain to me, and muſt, upon the leaſt 
conſideration, be fo to every one, that 
either thoſe, who live in a conſtant courſe 
of fin, do not believe; or elſe, that they 


muſt be to the laſt degree preſumptuous, 


mad, and fooliſh. Now I am charitable 
enough to think, that the want of con- 


ſideration is the principal cauſe, and the 
beſt reafon that can be given, why ſo 
many in theſe times fall into practical 
atheiſm. I would therefore adviſe ſuch 
a ſet of unthinking men to recollect, that 
their ſecurity and caſe will never quench 
the torments of hell; and as a very 
liitle reflection will convince them that 
there is ſuch a place, they will experience 
the intolerable pains of it, when it is too 
late to repent : and if a ſevere fit of the 
gout, or ſtone, be ſuch ef ain; 
it poverty and contempt prove ſuch in- 
ſuppor: able burthens, that men have pre- 
ferred death, with all its horrors, rather 
than endure them; think, oh! timely 
think ! what torments the wrath of a juſtly 
offended God will produce ! 

As a convincing proof of the truth of 
theſe reflections, let us look back to the 
infancy of Chriltianity, and we ſhall find 
almoſt incredible numbers, ſo firmly per- 
ſuaded of the being of a God, as to 
forego, not only all the 1 pleaſures 
that the whole world could afford them, 
but life itſelf, with the nobler proſpect 
of an ever-bleſſed immortality. | Theſe 
Chriſtian heroes, before their converſion, 
reflected as little, perhaps, on a future 
ſtate, and were 'as remiſs, as the gene- 
rality of mankind are at preſent ; but 
truth is ſo prevailing, that we need only 
ſhew it, in order to convince the moſt 


obdurate. Now, what exalted ideas of 


God's goodneſs, and awful fears of his 
diſpleaſure, muſt poſſeſs the ſouls of thoſe, 
who, to purchaſe his favour, patiently en- 
dured the ſevereſt tortures that the cru- 
elty of man could poſſibly deviſe; who, 
when they were beheaded, burnt, flead, 
or ſawn aſunder, rejoiced that they were 
thought worthy to ſuffer. Theſe conſi- 
derations, duly weighed, will ſurely rouſe 
us from our lethargy; and, as they ſo 
nearly concern us, muſt undoubtedly. 
prompt us to examine whether they be 
true or falſe; and, I am fully perſuaded, 
if once we ſet heartily about ſuch an im- 
portant inquiry, and uſe all poſſible means 
to ſucceed in it, we ſhall firſt of all be 
convinced of our danger; and then, un- 
leſs we are ſtupid and inſenſible to the 
jaſt degree, ſhall cry out as the converts 
of old did to the apoſtles, Sirs, what muf# 
ave do to be ſaved? (Acts, xvi. 3.) 

I hope the few curlory reflections 
which I have offered to you at this time, 
are ſufficient to convince you of the 
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danger and folly of praQtical atheiſm ; 
I propoſe therefore, in the next place, 
to inquire how it happens, that men are 
ſo careleſs and remiſs in a point of ſuch 
importance, and where their future feli- 
city is ſo nearly concerned. The ſource 
of this unhappy ſecurity and indolence, 
in affairs relating to another world, I 
take to be the little care which parents 
and maſters take to inſtil betimes into 
the minds of youth the principles of their 
moſt holy religion. I ſhall therefore beg 
leave to make a few refieQions on this 
ſubject, and ſhew the il conſequences, 
both as to their ſpiritual and temporal 


welfare, that attend ſach a ſhameful 
neglect. 


I ſhall then (by way of application) re- 


preſent to you the anguiſh and remorſe 
which the practical atheiſt muſt expe- 
rience, when overtaken by a violent fit 
of ſickneſs, or overwhelmed with the in- 
firmities of old age; and, on the other 
hand, the joy which the virtuous man 
poſſeſſes in the laſt ſlage of his life, when 
he finds death making, his gentle ap- 
proaches towards him. 

To begin with the ſource, or firſt 
cauſe of practical atheiſm, I mean the 
miſtakes into which too many run, with 
regard to the education of their children. 

Before I enter upon this article, I think 
it neceſſary to premiſe, that I have no 
intention to inſtruct thoſe, who make it 
their delight, as well as profeſſion, to 
train up youth in the paths of virtue; 
eſpecially thoſe, whoſe years and expe- 
rience render ſuch an attempt not only 
needleſs, but impertinent ; on the con- 
trary, I ſhould rejoice to receive in- 
formation from them; and indeed 1 have 
heard ſome of them diſcourſe on this 
topic to my no ſmall ſatisfaction and 
advantage. What I have to offer at this 
time vill conſiſt chiefly of a few general 
obſervations, in which I ſhall addreſs 
myſelf in a more particular manner to 
parents; ſince the neghgence of ſuch 
near relations may render the labours even 
of the moſt ſkilful maſters ineffectual. 

He, who has the welfare of his child 
at heart, will not think all the pains he 
can poſſibly take, in order to procure any 
valuable bleſſing for him, too great. 
The moſt profligate and abandoned ſel- 
dom are inſenſible of that tenderneſs for 
their offspring, which the infinite wiſ- 
dom of God has ſo ſtrongly impreſſed 


upon the heart of man. I would there» 
fore offer the following re flections to the 
conſideration of thoſe who have the leaſt 


, regard for the preſent or future hap- 


pineſs of their children. 

Every one muſt allow, that the pre- 
judices we imbibe, or the evil habits we 
contract, in our infancy, and younger 
years, are very difficult at leaſt, if not 
impoſſible, to remove; that thoſe who 
have had the happineſs of a virtuous and 
liberal education, though they ſhould for 
a time be carried away by the fire of 
youth, or the violence of any temptation, 
yet they very ſeldom continue long in ſo 
unfortunate a courſe ; the viztuous prin- 
ciples they received in their childhood 
will, in every ſober hour, revive and re- 
proach them, as it were, for their ill 
conduct; and it has been often obſerved, 
that, after a ſhort ſtruggle, virtue has 
gained the victory, and they have fol- 
lowed her paths with more eagerneſs 
and delight than ever. On the other 
hand, thoſe whoſe parents have not only 
neglected them in their early days, but 
by their own bad examples have en- 
couraged and cheriſhed their diſpoſi- 
tions to evil; if ever it ſhould ſo hap- 
pen, as I believe it very rarely does, 
that they are awakened to a ſenſe of their 
danger, and reſolve to ſeek the ways of 
wiſdom and truth; how hard is the con- 
flict! how liable are they to be over- 
come by every temptation that 1s laid 
before them! 1 might likewiſe add, 
that fince man's unhappy fall, we are 
by nature more prone to vice than virtue. 
Parents therefore ought to undertake the 
taſk of forming the minds of their chil- 
dren betimes ; their care ought to begin 
at the very cradle, or, at leaſt, as ſoon 
as they are capable of making any're- 
flections. | 

We very juſtly call thoſe times when 
the light of the goſpel was hid from the 
world, the days of ignorance and dark - 
neſs; and we may with great reaſon re- 
joice in ſo invaluable a bleſſing as the 


knowledge of the true God, and the cer- 


tain methods of attaining his favor, and 
thereby procuring to * an heaven] 

inheritance. We can likewiſe add to cheſe 
privileges the moſt perfect morality, and 
the beſt rules for the direction of our con- 


duct throughout the whole courſe of our 
lives : we have not only the advantage of 
the labours of all the philoſophers, but 


their 
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their errors and miſtakes amended, and 
ſuch improvements, as all their boaſted 
wiſdom could never attain. Since this is 
the caſe, and fince we have ſo many helps 
and guides, which they wanted, would it 
not be the greateſt diſgrace imaginable 
to us, ſhould we yield to them either in 
wiſdom, prudence, or virthe? Should 
we not, on the contrary, be ſtirred up to 
imitate, to excel them in every praiſe- 
worthy undertaking? It may be no un- 
profitable amuſement therefore, in this 
Place, to give Chriſtian parents a tran- 
ſient view of the more than common 
pains which the heathens themſelves took 
in ſo important an affair, as the regulation 
of their children. 

Their firſt concern was to procure ſuch 
ſervants for their attendants, as were eſ- 
teemed perſons of ſobriety and good 
morals, They looked upon the neglect 
of parents to preſerve and cultivate in 
their children the ineſtimable treaſure of 
modeſty, as the origin of all diſorders. 
That ſoft and effeminate method of edu- 
cation, which too many are fond of, they 
deſpiſed, ſince it only tends to enervate at 
once both the body and the mind. The 
gave a ſevere check to all idle and * 
diſcourſe, and ſuffered no bad examples 
to be ſet before them, leſt, being ha- 
bituated to ſuch ſights, they ſliould loſe 
that abhorrence of vice, which ſhould be 
implanted in them, and contract ill habits 
before experience could evince the danger 
that attended them. They took great 


pains to ſubdue their paſſions betimes, and 


made every thing ſubſervient to the pro- 
motion of virtue. Inſtead of light and 
trivial ſentences, none were offered for 
their imitation, but ſuch as contained 
ſome moral precept, and the ſayings of 
the wiſeſt men were taught them by way 
of amuſement ; and this method was the 
rather obſerved, becauſe the memory 
eaſily retains ſuch leſſons of inſtruction, 
and the good effects of them often extend 
eventoold age. 'They were likewiſe ſhewn 


in their infancy the benefits and pleaſures 


of temperance ; and the nobleſt families 
were ſolicitous to have their children be- 
times inured to hardſhips and fatigues. 
They were induſtrious to inflil into them 
an ourly veneration for truth: a he was 
deemed moſt odious, and a fraud, how- 
ever dexterouſly managed, looked upon 
as a black and enormous crime. Their 
averſion to all kinds of intemperance was 


— 


no leſs remarkable; they expoſed their 
ſlaves, when diſguiſed by liquor, to the 
deriſion of their youth, in order to implant 
in them an early deteſtation of that vice. 
The food allowed to their children and 
young men, was nothing but bread, creſſes, 
and water, to accuſtom them to abſtinence 
and ſobriety : they conſidered, that a 
lain, frugal diet would invigorate the 
xm and cauſe them to be ſprightly and 
healthful. Boys were not only inſtructed, 
whilſt at ſchool, in the arts and ſciences, 
but in the principles of juſtice and virtue; 
even there they learned to reverence the 
ods; to be obedient to their parents and 
. and no crime was ſo ſeverely 
puniſhed among them, as ingratitude. It 
would take up much more time than is 
allowed me at preſent, to enumerate the 
various methods the heathens took to 
form ſuch a number of brave ſoldiers, 
worthy citizens, and venerable philo. 
ſophers. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe eulogtums have 
ſo ſpecious an appearance, 1 might be 
thought roo partial to them, were I to 
omit obſerving, that, when we come to 
ſet their views in a fair and impartial 
light, we ſhall find, that their virtues 
were the reſult only of ambition, and 
that they looked chiefly for their reward 
in this world, If then ſuch narrow mo- 
tives had ſuch glorious conſequen-es; if 
ſobriety, temperance, chaſtity, generoſity, 
prudence, and humility, were ſo diligently 
cultivated, even by thoſe who had little 


expectations from another life; if they 


profited ſo largely under their philoſo- 
phers and teachers, whoſe very know- 
ledge was dark and confuſed ; what ought 
not to be expected from us, who have the 
moſt perfect morality, the molt divine 
precepts, and the ever-glorious example 
of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt? What fruits ought we to pro- 
duce, who expect ſo glorious an harveſt 


ia another world, as is promiſed in the 


ſacred ſcriptures; and moreover have 
our knowledge enlightened by the inex- 


preſſible brightneſs of the goſpel? Who 


that hears what advantages we have over 
them, would not . readily conclude, we 
mult excel thoſe admired heathens in the 
purity of our lives and converſations ? 
Who, that ſees our daily practices, would 
not readily allow, they would be a ſcan- 
dal to the darkeſt ages of idolatry and 
ignorance ? - 
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From what has been ſaid, it very na- 
turally follows, that we return to the ſub- 
ject we ſet out with, namely, the ſource 
of this ill behaviour amongſt men who, 
profeſs and call themſelves Chriſtians. 
Not-to diſſemble the matter therefore, 
the ſtrange neglect of parents is the firſt, 
if not the only cauſe of theſe evils. How 
common is it for them to indulge their 
Children in every kind of plealure; to 
talk, without reſerve, and perhaps wick- 
edly too, before them on any ſubject; to 
a fort of contempt for religious myſ- 
teries; to be drunken in their preſence ? 
And, if all this doth not happen, how few 
take the neceſſary precautions to inſtil 
znto their minds betimes the principles of 
virtue and religion? How many, on the 
contrary, are fond of cheriſhing in them 
the ſeeds of vice and folly? Evil of this 
kind are ſo common, that I may leave it 
toſevery man's conſcience to tell him how 
blame-worthy he has been in this parti- 
cular, and haſten to ſhew the fatal con- 
ſequences of ſuch wrong proceedings. 
Can we wonder, if children, who have 
been inured to hear, not only religion 
itſelf, but its votaries, and their places of 
divine worſhip, treated with indifference, 
and perhaps with contempt, ſhould be 
attached to all ſenſaal enjoyments? Can 
we be ſurpriſed, if they become wine- 
bibbers and profane ſwearers, when they 
have always had ſuch bad examples be- 
fore their eyes? On the contrary, would 
it not be a matter of wonder ſhould they 
prove otherwiſe? Can we expect a plen- 
tiful harveſt, when we have neglected to 
cultivate our grounds? Have we any 
reaſon to hope for delicious fruits, where 
we have only ſown thorns and briars? 
Should we not think him a fool or a mad- 
man that attempts to raiſe a noble and 
ſpacious edifice on a rotten or ſandy 
— ＋. And is it leſs abſurd, to ex- 
pect a youth to be virtuous, who has been 
early inſtructed in the paths of vice? Is 
it any longer therefore a matter of aſtoniſn- 
ment, that men ſhould be practical athe- 


| Iſts, who never have been taught to think 


ſeriouſly on that awful Being, who made 
heaven and earth? Why ſhould we 
think it ſtrange, that they ſhould call 
themſelves Chriſtians, though their daily 
practices moſt notoriouſly give the lie to 
their profeſſion ; ſince their fathers bore 
that denomination, and yet led as aban- 


doned lives as themſelves? or ſay they 
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did not; yet they taught them but little 
more of their religion, than formally to 
ſay that they believed. They have been 
accultomed moreover to ſee their neigh- 
bours round about them practiſe the ſame 
eaſy religion; and it is poſſible they 
would be aſhamed to be even thought leſs 
daring, or more religious, than their in- 
dolent elders, What ſhall we ſay? 
When men are thus grown up, and con- 
firmed in this unhappy ſecurity, and their 
underſtandings perhaps upon a level with 
their education, it is no wonder, if any 
arguments, how weak ſoever, will have 
weight enough to perſuade them, that 
God will not call them ta account for this 
abominable luke-warmneſs : but ſhould 
their practices, as is too often the caſe, 
be extremely wicked and unjuſt, they will 
then be iaclined to hope, that there is no 
God. And ſurely, no ſtate on earth can 
be more miſerable than his who has lived 
to fear there is a God; to dread there may 
be torments, and to hope that thoſe inex- 
preſiible joys, which the goſpel promiſes, 
are only fond chimeras, 

That few give themſelves any real con- 
cern about their immortal ſouls, 1s a very 
melancholy but inconteſtible truth. Vice, 
indeed, has at all times had her votaries ; 
but now ſhe almoſt ſeems to diſpute the 
government of the world with virtue. I 
appeal to thoſe, who have made any ob- 
ſervation of theſe things, and more eſpe- 
cially to the elderly part of my —_— 
gation; was ever luxury carried to ſuch 
an amazing pitch as it 1s at preſent? 
Are not men's minds enervzted with a 
love of eaſe and pleaſure? Did ever men 
ſo openly and audaciouſly practiſe vice 
and immorality ? Were there ever known 
ſuch numbers of atheiſts and unbelievers ? 
If then vice ſeems at theſe times ſo for- 
midable, what a proſpe& do the times ta 
come afford? What devils do thoſe pro- 
mile to be, who now are children? fince, 
in their infant years, every town, every 
ſtreet, and almoſt every houſe, is witneſs 
of their blaſpheming the name of God, 
and invoking the powers of hell in curſes 
upon themſelves and their companions. 

ou all know this to be truth ; ye cannot 
chuſe, but hear them before your doors, 
in your markets, and even in your very 
churches. | Ye parents! ye maſters! it is 
your neglect that is the fatal cauſe of all 
theſe evils; evils which children yet un- 
born will have reaſon to lament. If 

| therefore 
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therefore you have any deſire of praiſe, 
any hopes of contentment here, or hap- 
pineſs hereafter; if you have any regard 
for the honour of your native country, or 
the leaſt bowels of compaſſion for your 
yet innocent children; think on theſe 
things: take the utmoſt care to train them 
up to virtue; to cheriſh every generous 
ſentiment, and raiſe in them an ardent zeal 
for the glory of God, and our moſt holy 
religion. As none are without, let me 
beg of you induſtriouſſy to conceal your 
own failings, leſt your children alſo fall; 
for this, it it can be called one, is a com- 
mendable and praiſe-worthy deceit : the 
more virtuous they beheve you to be, the 
more reſpe& and tenderneſs you will ex- 
perience from them. As a farther mo- 
tive for your being active in the re- 
formation of the youth entruſted to your 
care; it may be worth your while to con- 
fider, that you are lay ing up for yourſelves 
joy and comfort even in this world, and 
procuring for poſterity invaluable ad- 
vantages: for ſurely no bleſſing can be 
greater to private perſons, than dutiful 
and virtuous children; no advantage more 
ſolid to any nation or community, than a 
ſucceſſion of virtuous members. 

Though I have been purpoſely very 
ſhort in the purſuit of my ſubject, namely, 
'the danger and folly of practical atheiſm, 
yet [ hope 1 have ſaid enough to convince 


any one, firſt, that there are infinite num- 


bers ſo unhappy, as to be wholly incurious 
and indifferent about the truth or falſe- 
hood of the religion they profeſs. Se- 
condly, that their indolence will not pre- 
vent their being eternally miſerable ; and 
that, unleſs they diligently ſeek the Lord, 
they may expect to feel the weight of his 
Juſt reſentment and diſpleaſure. Thirdly, 
that ſo many would not have fallen into 
this dreadful miſtake, had their parents 
taken a proper care of their education. 
Fourthly, that the heathens were very in- 
duſtrious to cheriſh every virtue in their 
children; and that therefore more is re- 
quired from the Chriſtian, becauſe he has 

reater advantages, far better leſſons of 
jaftruQtion, and more glorious views, 
namely, the light of the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures, and the joys of heaven. And 
laſtly, I ſhewed how few ſeriouſly confider 
"theſe things, and the ill conſequences that 
attended ſuch a neglect; concluding with 
ſome arguments in order to perſuade every 
one to make a reformation at home, It 


the eternal ruin, of thoſe whoſe 


\ 
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now remains, by way of application, that 
I bs thong; to you the anguiſh, and, re- 
morſe which the practical atheiſt muſt ex- 
ericnce in a violent fit of fickneſs; or, 
if he lives long enough, in the ſorrow and 
infirmities of old age. And, on the con- 
trary, the joy the virtuous man poſſeſſes 
in the latter ſtages of his life, or when he 
finds death making his gentle approaches, 
Human nature is ſubje& to ſo many ac- 
eidents and misfortunes, that it has been 
very juſtly inſiſted upon, that no man was 
ever completely happy in this life. But 
ſurely the reflections which will per- force 
obtrude upon a wicked man, when ſorely 
oppreſſed, and conſcious that his own ill 
conduct has brought his misfortunes upon 
him, will make the weight of them 
more intolerable, Image to yourſelves a 
man weakened by intemperance, re- 
duced almoſt to the laſt extremity, one 
who feels the violent burning of a diſ- 
tempered blood, who imagines himſelf 
upon the brink of the grave, and goin 
to experience the wrath of a God, whoſe 
laws he has violated and deſpiſed. At 
ſuch a time as this, conſcience will be 
heard, and his crimes will then appear in 
their true light. Every thing about him 
will then turn to his diſquiet; he will 
perhaps obſerve his friends look with un- 
concern for his ſufferings ; he 1s conſcious 
how undeſerving he has been, and there. 
fore 1s not the laſt to diſcover what a ſecret 
Joy dawns in every face, ah; from 
the hopes that they are ſoon to be freed 
from a wretch whoſe ill conduct has in- 
volved them in many troubles. His chil- 
dren, whoſe education, it is moſt probable, 
has been ſuited to their father's morals, 
or, at leaſt, upon whom his bad example 
has had too melancholy an effect, ſee the 
condition to which he 1s reduced with 
pleaſure ; foraſmuch as wicked and licen- 
tious minds have very few touches of hu. 
manity. How uneaſy muſt ſuch his tem- 
poral condition make him ? Every thing 
that can happen appears in the worſt light 
to him at one view; his relations and 
neighbours deſpiſing his memory, and re- 
joicing at his death; his children ſharing 
his fortunes, as it were the ſpoils of ſome 


enemy, and rioting even over his grave: 


natural affection too will perhaps point 
out to him, that his falſe indulgence, his 
rnicious counſels, and more eſpecially 
is bad example, has procured the ruin, 
welfare 


ought 
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© ought to have been his chief concern. 
We find the rich man in hell, according 
to the parable, ſenſble, when too late, 
of this evil, and intreating Abraham to 
prevent his brethren from falling into the 
ſame dreadful judgment as himſelf. The 
ſame remorſe may ſeize the wicked man 
on this fide his death; and how great will 
his diſquiet be, in that he was not ſenſi- 
ble of his fatal conduct, till the time was 
at hand, when it was too late to apply a 
remedy. If then theſe his earthly affairs 
will at ſuch a time be ſo irkſome and 
grievous to him, what mutt the proſpect 
of eternity afford him ?—Intolerable pu- 
niſhments; unſpeakable torments; an of- 
fended and avenging God; all crowd 
upon his ſoul, and give him up a prey to 
the moſt dreadful deſpair. Though theſe 
things are too ſhocking to be thought of, 
yet, that they are the moſt ſure conſe- 
quences of vice, all muſt be ſenſible, who 
have ever attended the laſt hours of the 
wicked. How great are their agonies ? 
How inexpreſſible the gloomy thoughts 
that crowd upon them ? How often do we 
hear them, in the bitterneſs of their ſouls, 
cry out— There is no mercy for me !— 
God hath foriaken me !—He will not 
hear The torments of hell are prepar- 
ing for me !—I feel there is a God !— 
I ſhall ſoon be driven into intolerable tor- 
ments! Such exclamations are not un- 
common upon a ſick bed; and it is won- 
derful, the ſtanders-by ſhould not be more 
deeply aſſected with them than they ge- 
nerally are. 
this is only the caſe with the deſperately 
wicked; we have never been guilty of 
_ crimes black enough to occaſion ſuch deep 
deſpair. Ah! let not ſuch a flattering 
notion lull your fouls in deep ſecurity: it 
is not enough we are not wicked; if we 
hope for hte and happineſs, we muſt be 
virtuous. It is not enough, that, with a cold 
air and indifference, we attend the church 
of God; but we muſt likewiſe diligently 
practiſe his commandments, and ſeek him 
with zeal and warmth ; or elſe we may 
fatally feel the terrors of his wrath. Re- 
member! he not only puniſhes the workers 
of iniquity, but has himſelf aſſured us, 
that the flothful ſervant ſhall be hurried 
to dreadful darkneſs, where will he / 


ing, and wailing, and gnaſbing of 2 4 


(Matt. xiii. 42.) | 
But ſay, ſbould the wicked, tt 
ful, the careleſs ſinner, live to g 
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But you will ſay, perhaps, 
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E what child reveres him? With 
ow much contempt is he treated even b 

his wicked companions? Who covets his 
ſriendſhip ? Who does not deſpiſe his com- 


pany ? A fooliſh old man is certainly a moſt 


contemptible creature, but a wicked one is 
the ſhame of mankind. How ill ſuits all 
manner of intemperance with age? Such 
behaviour wall ſtifle all kindneſs in friends, 
charity in neighbours, and duty in chil- 
dren : he falls into the grave, and, it is 
to be feared, into eternal torment too, 
unpitied and deſpiſed; and the greateſt 
happineſs that could hefal ſuch a man 
would be to periſh.like the brutes, and 
have his very name buried in obli. 
vion. 

How different is the fate of the wiſe 
and virtuous man? His children regard 
him, as their deareſt benefactor, their 
trueſt friend; they are ready to aſſiſt him 
with all the cheerfulneſs imaginable, and 
try every expedient in their power to pro- 
long his life, and render it pleaſant and 
agreeable. His neighbours court his ac- 
quaintance, rejoice in the proſperity of 
his family, and are ready to teſtify upon 
all occaſions their approbation of his von- 
duct. Virtue adds ſuch an inexpreſſible 
ſweetneſs to old age, that no ſtate of life, 
in my opinion, ought ſo much to be en- 
vied. Bur, to proceed; when that life, 
which he has ſo happily prolonged by his 
temperance and ſobriety, is ſo far weak- 
ened, as to warn him of his approaching 
diſſolution; how calmly does he wait the 
Almighty's pleaſure ? His ſoul being ſe- 
cure in the gracious promiſes of the goſ- 
pel, the nearer ſhe approaches the x 
ders of death, is the more eager for im- 
mortality, and feels the greater longings 
after happineſs : at the hour of death, he 


reſigns this tranſitory world with delight, 


and his ſoul, full-of the awful ideas of 
God's juſtice, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of his inexpreſſible mercy and goodneſs, 
ſinks calmly into everlaſting bliſs. 

To conclude, let us all, not only agree 
in the truth of theſe things, but ſeriouſly 
reſolve ro make a diligent inquiry after 
eternal happineſs, — pray inceſſantly 
the Almighty to give ſucceſs to our en- 
deavours. 
aur works; and, as a very little con- 


gation will aſſure us there is a Supreme 


et us act as thoſe who fear his 
Pre, dread his wrath, and truſt 


c 
Berm. LXXVIII. 
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Let us ſhew that we believe, 
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Serm. LXXIX. W. 
To Him, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, 
be aſcribed, as is moſt due, all honour, might, 
majeſty, and dominion, both now and for 
ever. Amen. ; 
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SER uo LXXIxX. 
By the Rev. W. WznsTER, D. D. 
Of Ware, in Hertfordſhj 


WEBSTER, D. 


d 1 


LUKE, x. 
But one thing is 


TProvon the occaſion of theſe words 
was particular, the inſtruction in- 
' tended to be conveyed by them is gene- 
ral, viz. that religion, and the ſecurity 
of our future happineſs, ought to be our 
grand buſineſs and concern in this life ; 
that they are, in their importance, ſo in- 
finitely . to all other conſiderations, 
that our Saviour ſtiles them the one thing 
needful; nothing elſe, when compared 
with them, being of any moment at all : 
as the longeſt period of time is ſwallowed 
up in the immeaſurable abyſs of eternity, 
like a drop of water in the largeſt ocean, 
This momentous and awfal truth I pur- 
poſe to make the ſubject of my preſent 
diſcourſe, s 
But, why ſo much pains to prove what 
no man in his ſenſes will offer to deny ? 
Evident as this truth is, when confidered, 
it is as evident that very few conſider it, ſo 
as to pive it its proper influence upon 
their condut; and therefore the moſt 
learned, the moſt knowing, the moſt reli- 
gious, may be the better for admonition, 
when they ſtand in no need of inſtruction. 
Let not any one then, be his parts and 
attainments ever fo great, diſdain to read 
2 plain diſcourſe. Plain, as I intend to 
make it, I hope, by the grace of God 


aſſiſting me, to make it ſo clear and ſtrong, 


that it ſhall be the reader's fault if he be 
not the better for it. I do preſume it 
will be allowed me that there is ſuch a 
thing as wiſdom and folly ; that there are 


certain maxims and rules of conduct, 


which are eſtabliſhed by the univerſal con- 


ſent and practice of mankiad, in reſpect 


to their worldly concerns, Upon theſe 
maxims I purpoſe to argue with you; 


and if they have any force, when applied 


„ 
« N 
D. ; 746 || 
to your conduct in the affairs of this life, 
they muſt hold much ſtronger when ap- 
plied to the concerns of a future flate, 
where our happineſs, or miſery, will be 
reater and more laſting, eternal and 
inconceivable, In my further diſcourſe 
upon this ſubject, I ſhall addreſs myſelf 
to four different ſorts of people : 

Iſt, To thoſe who pretend to diſ- 
believe the great truths of religion u 
full conviction, after a diligent and im- 
pron examination of the evidence on 

oth ſides of the queſtion, 
IIdly, To thoſe who only entertain 


* 


* 1 ſome doubts about it. 


IIIdly, To thoſe who never give them- 
ſelves any concern about the matter. 

IVthly, To thoſe who profeſs a tho- 
rough belief of them. 4 

Iſt, I ſhall in the firſt place addreſs 
myſelf to thoſe unhappy perſons who pre- 
tend to diſbelieve the great truths of reli- 
gion, upon full conviction, after a dili- 
gent and impartial examination of the 
evidence on both ſides of the queſtion. I 
ſay, who pretend to do fo; for I am fully 
ſatisfied that out of the number of thoſe, 
who profeſs themſelves ſuch ſettled infi- 
dels, there are very few that are really 
ſuch. One, I knew, who died as deter- 
mined as he lived ; but that Collins and 
Toland did not, J have good reaſons to 
believe. Neither do I think that there 
ever was an infidel whohad examined the 


evidence on both ſides of the queſtion,  * 
with diligence and impartiality. They 


may have taken a good deal of pains to 
inquire into the arguments; but then it 
has been with an intent to find objections, 
not to receive information. They brought 


ſtrong prejudices and prepoſſeſſions with 


them, imbibed early by the means of bad 
company or bad books; or elſe arifinq _ 


from the inconſiſtency. of religious traths _* 


with the indulgence of ſome favourite 
vice which they were determined not to 
part with. But if they would act ratio- 
nally, they muſt attend to the evidence 
without any bias from an inclination to 
infidelity : for if they wiſh that religion 
may not apppear to be true, like the jaun- 
dice that gives a falſe colour to every ob- 
ject, ſuch an. inclination will certainly 
hinder the mind from -ſeeing any argu- 
ment in its proper light. But is this A8. 
ing wiſely in a matter of ſuch infinite 
moment? For our inclinations cannot 
alter the nature and force of arguments. 


Religion | 


* 
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Religion will not be the leſs true for our 
wiſhing that it were not ſo. But I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that, in the nature of 
things, it is utterly impoſſible that any 
man can have ſufficient evidence upon 
which he thay build a rational firm con- 
viction, that what we call the great truths 
of religion, the exiſtence of a God, a 
providence, and a ſtate of happineſs or 
miſery in another life, are fictions. On 
the fide of infidelity there can be no di- 
rect evidence at all, ſince no man can de- 
monſtrate that the ſuppoſition 0 a God, 
a providence, and a future ſtate, is ab- 
ſurd and impoſſible, Neither is it any 
abſurdity, or contradiction to the nature 
of things, to ſuppoſe that there may be 
a revelation. All that any ſenſible infi- 
del can ſay is, that there is not ſufficient 
evidence, upon which we may build a full 


_ and clear conviction of the truth of theſe 


goo points; there can be, as I ſaid, no 
irect proof on the other fide of the queſ- 
tion. This naturally leads me, 
IIdly, To apply myſelf to thoſe who 
are in doubt about theſe great truths. 
For argument's fake, I will ſuppoſe, that 
the truths do not appear quite ſatisſactory; 
yet, if they carry any degree of credibi- 
lity with them, we ought, in common 
ſenſe, to act as if there was a moral cer- 
tainty of their being true, I would aſk 
theſe doubters, how they would think it 
prudent to act under ſuch a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, with regard to their preſent hap- 


8 pineſs. I will ſtate the matter as ſtrongly 


in favour of infidelity and irreligon as I 
poſſibly can, by ſuppoſing (what every 
one knows to be falſe) the practice of re- 
ligion and virtue to be always attended 
Kith an uninterrupted ſeries of ſelf-denial 
and mortification, with every fort and de- 

ree of evil which human nature is capa- 
ble of ſuffering in this life ; and that a 
vicious courſe of life is as uniformly ac- 


' companied with*every ſort and degree of 


happineſs that human nature 1s capable 
of enjoying. Now, let us ſuppoſe, that 
if the former has the patience to perſevere 
in the practice of religion and virtue, for 
one week, under ſuch hard circumſtances, 
he has a chance (let the chance be as low 
as can be imagined) of being rewarded, 
at the end of this ſhort period of time, 
with an uninterrupted ſeries of the moſt 


"conſummate happineſs that human nature 
is capable of enjoying for ten thouſand 


years; in a country the moſt delightful 
11 


with the greateſt plenty of the moſt va- 
luable ut , agreeable products; and con- 
ſtantly enjoying them with the keeneſt ap- 
petite, in company with the moſt inſttuc- 
tive and agreeable companions, always 
ſtudying how to pleaſe and ſerve one att- 
other. Let us again ſuppoſe, that the 
vicious than ftahds the ſame chance of his 
being puniſhed for his poor week's enjoy- 
ment, with every ſoft and degree of mi- 
ſery that human nature is capable of feel- 


ing for ten thoufand years; living in a 


barren Country, that does fot afford one 
agreeable object to pleaſe the eyes, but 
is full of frightſul ſcenes, of ſtorms and 
tempeſts; tormented with appetites that 
he cannot gratify, in company with the 
moſt diſagreeable perſons, whoſe only 


muſic is the ſound of curſes, whoſe only 


delight is to give uneaſineſs to one an- 
other, and in utter deſpair of having their 


condition mended. 


I have put a very fair caſe; and if 
there be ſuch a thing as common ſenſe, I 
appeal to it for an anſwer. Would not any 
man of the loweſt ſhare of underſtanding, 
would not any one but a downright mad- 
man or idiot ſuffer ſuch a ſhort-lived 
miſery for the loweſt chance of ſuch a 
noble prize? Or what could be thought 
of him, who, for the ſake of a week's 
enjoyment, would ran the leaſt hazard of 
being ſo completely miferable for ſo long 
a period of time as ten thouſand years ? 
And does the longeſt life of man on 
earth bear as great a proportion to cter- 
nity, as a week does to ten thouſand 
years? No; the longeſt period of time 
bears no proportion at all to eternity. A 
duration that is not in the power of num- 


bers to meaſure. O!] vaſt eteraity! how” 


doeſt thou ſwallow up our thoughts, and 
fill us at once with delight aud amaze- 
ment. Thou art like the ſight of God, 
ſo dreadful, that it is difũcult for mortal 
man to look on thee attentively and live. 
And if the bare conception of eternity 
be ſo affecting, how will you be ſhocked 
if you add the idea of miſery to eternity ! 
Should we form to ourſelves the imagina- 


tion of immediately becoming miſerable 


without intermiſſion and without hope, 
during our whole life, the very thought 


would make us turn pale and tremble. 


Extend your apprehenſion to the age of 


Methuſelah ; then add a million of ages; 


go on to multiply the product of that ſum 


that can be 5 conceived, and abounding 4 
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by as many millions as figures can expreſs ; 
and then think, if yon can bear the 
thought, that after the expiration of this 
long, long period, you will be no nearer 
the end of your miſery than you was at 
the beginning of it. O eternity! What 
art thou! Where am I ! I am loſt, My 
head ſwims, and I grow giddy, Do thou, 
O bleſſed Jeſus, ſtrengthen my Iabouring 
mind, I faint, I fink, do thou ſupport my 
ſpirits. Let me, then, thou ſceptic, be- 
ſeech thee to act like a man, like a ra- 
tional creature. I defy thee, with all thy 
boaſted reaſoning, to demonſtrate that 
thou ſhalt not be eternally happy or eter- 
nally miſerable, in another hfe, 1 
as thou demeaneſt thyſelf in this. An 

does not the conſideration of the infinite 
difference between time and eternity 
make it a point of the greateſt wiſdom to 
a& upon much leſs evidence than we have 
for theſe truths. For, in matters of ſuch 
unſpeakably great importance, it concerns 
us always to be on the ſureſt fide, where 
we venture leaſt, if we ſhould happen to 
be miſtaken. And which is the ſureſt 
fide; to believe or diſbelieve Chriſtianity, 
and ſuch a ſtate of future rewards and 
puniſhments as are the ſanctions of it? 
If Chriſtianity be true, (and they cannot 
diſprove the truth of it,) and there be an 
eternal ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments ineonceivably great, we are undone 
for ever; but if we do beheve it, and 
live up to its precepts, we loſe nothing 
by it at the tranſient pleaſures of fin, 
and inſtead of them we have the joyfulleſt 
hopes; which to a good man are more 
raviſhing and tranſporting than any of the 


enjoyments of this world can give to the 


wicked. In ſhort, the miſeries denounced 
againſt unbelievers are ſo very terrible 


that no thinking man in his ſenſes would 


run the leaſt hazard of them ; but, in- 
ſtead of demanding demonſtration of there 
being ſuch a place of exquiſite torment, 
would demand demonſtrative certainty, 
that there 1s not, before he would venture: 
and the happineſs promiſed to good Chriſ- 
tians ſo far exceeds our imagination, that 
a very little evidence would perſuade a 
truly wiſe man to venture any thing for 
the ſake of it. Before I take leave of 
theſe doubters, who, profeſſing themſelves 
wiſe, act very fooliſhly and madly, I muſt 
obſerve, that though I have condeſcended 
to argue with them upon their own prin- 
eiples, it is not becauſe the evidence 


for .religions truths is really weak and 
doubtful! Had I time I could ſhew that 
it is ſufficient to create a moral certainty. 
As to myſelf, I no more doubt of them 


"than if 1 had the evidence of ſenſe and 


ſri& demonſtration to convince me. And 
the oftener and more attentively I examine 
into them the more I am convinced. And 
this has been the caſe of numbers in all 
ages, of the greateſt abilities, both na- 
tural and acquired; who have conſidered 
theſe points with the utmoſt diligence, 
coolneſs, and impartiality. And ſurely, 
the concurrent teſtimony of ſuch a variety 
of the moſt learned and judicious perſons, 
confirming, by their opinions and prac- 
tice, the ſtrength of the poſitive evidence 
for religion, both natural and revealed, 
demand ſo much regard from every wiſe 
man as to induce him not to act as if re- 
ligion were falſe, till he can find better 
authorities and clearer proofs in ſupport 
of infidelity or ſcepticiſm. - But theſe 
men never attempt to bring any dire& 
and pofitive proofs, but only ſtart diffi- 
culties, and endeavour to weaken the 
force of our arguments. And is this ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify them in riſking the loſs of 
eternal happineſs, and running the hazard 
of being eternally miferable? This is 
bringing a ſcandal upon reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. But I ſhall take the liberty 
of quoting another illuſtration of their 
folly and madneſs, from a ſermon of my 
own upon Impenitency, p. 14, 15. It is 
re not enough to doubt, but you muſt be 
te aſſured, by the cleareſt arguments, that 
« what the goſpel ſays of heaven and 
c hell is all romance. If walking in the 
ce dark, you ſhould hear a multitude of 
« people, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs and 
« concern, crying out aloud, Travellers, 
«« beg of you to quit your road inſtantly, 


4 for it leads to a bottomleſs pit, where 


« you will lie in pain and miſery for ever, 
* and you are got upon the brink of it; 
„ though you ſhould not immediately 
« be fully convinced, would not the bare 
«« poſſibility of its being true, the fright- 
«« ful apprehenſion, make you take an- 
« other road, if you knew of one where 
* there could be no ſuch danger? 1 ſay, 
« would you in ſuch a caſe dare to move 
c one ſtep farther in it? No, you could 
« not do it. Your imagination would fill 
«« your mind with ſuch horror, that your 
« limbs, as well as your beart, would fail 
« you, This, thou doubter, is a true, 
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«* but faint image of thy condition. You 
* are walking in thick darkneſs, not 
knowing whither your preſent courſe of 
life will lead you. Under this uncertain- 
ty you hear be prophets, the apoſtles, 
the martyrs, and confeſſors for Chriſ- 
tianityz you hear teachers and writers 
without number, in all ages, and from 
all parts of the world, crying, Hold, 
miſerable wretch! the path in which 
you are now going will lead you to 
eternal deſtruction. If you will take 
the contrary road, you will find it, in 
general, full as pleaſant, and, in ſome 
* parts of it, much pleaſanter, and it 
* will carry you ſafe to a moſt delightful 
* country. And, for your encourage- 

ment to take our advice, we are ſo far 

from having any intereſt, or bad de- 

ſign, in giving you this intelligence, 
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but not before we had uſed all poflible 
means of information concerning the 
nature and tendency of it. You ſee 
how fooliſhly and madly they act; let 
& not therefore their characters, be their 
< rank, their parts, their reputation, 
« what they will, any way influence your 
« judgment or practice; but look upon 
« them as they are, objects of compaſſion 


for their unhappineſs, and of indigna- 
«<< tion for their wickedneſs.“ But, 


IIIdly, There is another ſet of men, 
who, it poſſible, act more fooliſhly and 
madly than either of the other. For 
though theſe points muſt be acknowledged 
to be of the laſt importance, they have 
never thought it worth while to conſider 


them, never thought of them at all, but 


LY 


live extemporary lives; follow the impulſe 
of every paſſion that happens to move 
them ; purſue every ſcheme that occurs 
to their mind, without ever looking for- 
ward to conſequences, The others judge 
and act extremely wrong, - unbecoming 
philoſophers ; but theſe men act below the 
conduct of the animal part of the creation, 


Beaſts and birds act with more regard to 


ſelf-preſervation. As far as inſtinct teaches 
them wherein their danger lies, they are 
ever watchful, ever fludious to avoid it. 
Only theſe beaſts of reaſon act without 
any regard to their own ſafety. In order 
to illuſtrate the exceeding great folly of 
theſe heedleſs giddy creatures, 1 ſhall 
borrow another illuſtration from the ſer. 
mon above-mentioned, p 8. ** Suppoſe 
% a ſkilful architect ſhould give a man 
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5 warning that his houſe is ſo decayed, 
that it is in danger of tumbling over 
** his head,, ſnould not ſuch notice oblige 
% him, in common prudence, either to 
% quit it inſtantly, or, at leaſt; to have it 
carefully examined, before he ventures 
to continue in it? And, if, notwith- 
*« ſtanding this friendly caution, he ſhould 
e ſtrive; by buſineſs or pleaſure, to divert 
* his thoughts from attending to his 
danger, inſtead of avoiding it, would 
*« not the world ſay that the man was diſ- 
«« tracted, or that he was utterly void of 
*« common ſenſe ?' And yet, this is an 
c exact picture of this monſtrous indo- 

1 émuſt own a miſtake, for 
The men of 


the caſe is not parallel. 


whom I am ſpeaking, have warning of a 


danger infinitely greater, #nd yet are as 
unmoved by it. And if any accidental 
cauſe ſhould force them to entertain a 
tranſient thought of their danger, they 
are very induſtrious to baniſh it out of 
their minds; as if they could take away 


the reality and certainty of their future 


miſery by not thinking of it. But, as 
they are not hkely to attend to any thing 
that can be ſaid to them, I ſhall ſay no 
more upon this head. I ſhould have been 
quite ſilent, if I had not been in hopes 
that others might learn wiſdom by ſeeing 
a ſtrong picture of their folly, I come, 
now, ; 0 

In the IVth, and laſt place, ſeriouſly 
to addreſs myſelf to thoſe who profeſs a 
thorough belief of religious truths, And 
I muſt tell ſuch Chriſtian readers that, in 
ſome reſpects, they act more inconſiſtently 
and abſurdly than either of the other three 
ſorts of people. The firſt pretend to be 
fully perſuaded that religion is a cheat, 
and that there is no ſuch thing as a fu- 
ture ſtate; in conſequence of which per- 
ſuaſion, they think it prudent to make 
the moſt of this world, to make their own 
preſent intereſt and happineſs the ſole rule 
of their conduct. They judge wrong in 
entertaining ſuch a ſettled opinion, where 
there can be no poſitive proof ; but they 
act right upon their principles. The ſe- 
cond ſort are as much to blame, in running 
the riſque of loſing eternal happineſs, and 
bringing eternal deſtruction upon them- 
ſelves, only becauſe the evidence for the 
truth of thoſe grand points does not ap- 
pear to them ſufficiently clear and ſtrong ; 


for in matters of ſuch infinite moment, 


a leſs degree, any degree, of evidence 
| .ought 
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ſardly, but with ſome difference. The 
next world is invifible and diſtant; the 
things of this world are preſent and viſi- 
ble; from whence they conclude, that itis 
not worth their while to trouble them- 
ſelves about ſuch matters, They agree 
with the others in acting very madly, but 
they differ in this circumſtance, that, 
whereas the former act right upon wrong 
principles, theſe act wrong in · conſequence 
of juſt premiſes. It is true, that this 
world is preſent and viſible, but it does 
not follow from thence that inviſible and 


diſtant things cannot be worth the confi- . 


deration of a wiſe man. But theſe laſt 
ſort of fools and madmen, are in every 
reſpect inconſiſtent and inexcuſable, for 
they act in defiance of their ſettled prin- 
ciples; they believe Chriſtanity, they 
publicly profeſs their belief of it, and 
yet daily, hourly, and deliberately con- 


tradict their faith in their practice. Have 


the patience to give attention while I en- 
large a hatle upon the monſtrous incon- 
ſiſtency of ſuch conduct. I have a right 
to demand this of you, becauſe you ac- 
knowledge that the ſubject is of ſuch vaſt 
moment, that it deſerves your moſt at- 
tentive conſideration. Ive? 
The firſt great truth and foundation of 
all religion is, the belief of a Deity who 
made you, and made you capable of 
knowing and contemplating and imitating 
his moral perfeRions : you profeſs to be- 
lieve that reaſon and revelation teach you 
that it is your duty, and will be your hap- 
pineſs, ſo to do; and yet, how many no- 
minal Chriſtians ever think ſeriouſly, how 


many ſcarce ever think at all, about the 


nature and attributes of this adorable Au- 
thor of their being, and Fountain of their 
happineſs; unleſs it be now and then, when 
they are put in mind of him at church, or 
in converſation. You profeſs to believe 
that this Being, infinitely wiſe, juſt, good, 
and powerful, governs the world; and do 
Chriſtians in general a& agreeably to this 
perſuaſion? Do they ſubmit and reſign 
themſelves to his diſpenſations? No, if 
they did, whence ſo much fretting, ſo 
mach murmuring, ſo much diſtruſt un- 
der any afflictions and diſappointments ? 
Whence ſo many indirect means to ex- 
tricate ourſelves, when we believe and 


acknowledge, that if we truſt in him, and 
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ought to govern their conduct; but grant 


them their premiſes, and their concluſion 
will be juſt, The third fort act as ab- 


#65; 
apply to him, every thing ſhall work to- 
gether for our good ; that he will 1 
re move our difficulties, or ſupport 
under them, or reward us for bearin 
them patiently? You believe that it is 
your duty privately and publicly to 
worſhip God, as frequently, as attentiyely 
and as fervently as poſſibly you can; a 
yet how many of you never addreſs your- 
{elves to him in prayer in private, or 
with your family? How often do yon 
neglect public worſhip upon ſuch ſcans 
dalouſly trifting pretences, as would not 
hinder you from going to make a common 
viſit, or taking your pleaſure? And when 
you are at your e with what in- 
attention, with what coldneſs and irreve- 
rence do you perform them? I do not 
mean only the poor and illiterate, but per- 


ſons of better education and more knows 


ledge; not excepting ſome of the great 
and the learned, And can ſuch people 
ſincerely believe that Ab 5 is the one 
thing needful? You mult bear with my 
honeſt freedom a little longer, 

Chriſtians believe the bible to be the 
word of God; that it is an ineſtimable 


treaſure of the moſt excellent, the moſt 


uſeful; and entertaining knowledge; that 
it contains every thing that is neceſſary 
for us to believe and practiſe, in order to 
our eternal happineſs; that it is both in 
reſpe& to the author, and ſubje& matter 
of it, worthy of the moſt profound re- 
verence, and conſtant and moſt careful 
peruſal. . And do Chriſtians in general, 
like holy David, make it their conſtant 


Rudy and chief delight? No, they ſel- 


dom look into it, as if it were the moſt 
dull and inſipid, the moſt trifling and uſe- 
leſs book that ever was publiſhed. Nay, 
(I hope to be excuſed on account of an 
honeſt intention,) I have too much reaſon 
to fear that many ſcholars, though they 
occaſionally look into .it as critics, and 
commentators, to ſtudy the ſenſe of a dif- 
ficult paſſage, do not read it daily, and 
practically, to direct their conduct in 
moral life, and to warm their hearts with 
a feeling ſenſe of piety, But is this ſnhew- 
ing that you believe religion to be the 
one thing needful? Would you treat 
any book with ſuch contempt, that taught 
you any infallible way to ſucceſs in trade, 
to riches and honours. I need not wait 
for an anſwer. Chriſtianity tells us fand 
you proſeſs your belief of it] that the 
way to eternal life is narrow, and that we 
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riches are in heaven, 


heavenly treaſure will be as durable, and 


are all ſenſual and worldly. 


ments and diverſions. 


muſt ftrive to enter into it; that we have 
many ſtrong paſſions and habits to ſub- 
due; many difficult virtues to acquire; 
many temptations to ſeduce us; many 
Enemies within our own corrupt hearts to 
betray us; many ſubtle, vigilant, potent 
enemies from without, to allure and terrify 
us; that we are always wreſtling, not only 


. againſt fleſh and blood, but againſt prin- 


cipalities and powers, againſt ſpiritual 
wickedneſs in high places; that we are 
to be perpetually upon our guard againſt 
the wiles of the devil and his agents, as 
well as againſt the treachery of our cor- 
rupt nature; to take heed to our ways, 
to keep the door of our lips, and to watch 
the ſecret motions of our thoughts; and 
therefore, that the working out of our 
ſalvation being a thing of ſuch labour and 
difficulty, as well as infinite importance, 
we ought to do it with fear and trembling. 
But let any one look round upon man- 
kind and obſerve, whether their looks and 
actions ſpeak any ſuch ſtate of warfare 
and danger, Inſtead of being anxious 
for the event of ſo momentous an affair 
as our eternal ſalvation, they look quite 
eaſy and unconcerned ; inſtead of a 1a, 
+ Cara they are quite careleſs ; inſtea 

of being active, they are quite indolent. 
And is this behaviour conſiſtent with a 
perſuaſion that we think our future welfare 
the one thing needful? The profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity declare that they are citi- 
zens of another country, that their true 
and that their 


inconceivable, as the torments of the 
Wicked ; and yet Chriſtians in general 
are ſo far from having their thoughts ſo 
full of an immortality of ſuch a bliſs, as 


to have it always he uppermoſt for a 


conſtant governing 2 that th 

ſeldom think of it. Their thoughts, their 
inclinations, their maxims and ſchemes, 
One man is 
wholly intent upon a circle of amuſe- 
This 1s the grand 
buſineſs of his animal life. Another is 
as intent upon accumulating wealth and 
making a family ; his head and heart are 
2 ull of it. A — is wholly poſ- 
eſſed with ambitious deſires; places and 


honours he muſt have, let the means of 
acquiring them be ever ſo inconſiſtent 


with the precepts of his religion, and his 
future happineſs and glory. It is im- 
poſfible that ſuch men ſhould think their 
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ſalvation the one thing needful, when they 
take ſo little care to ſecure it. And yet 
theſe narrow-minded creatures (I cannot 
call them men) think themſelves, and are 
_ by others to be, the only ſhrewd 
people, becauſe they value the poor beg- 
garly concerns of this life above thoſe of 
eternity. O gracious God! whence ariſes 
this ſottiſhneſs? It is thou only, the 
ſearcher of hearts, that knoweſt the true 
cauſe. Do thou take the veil from before 
our eyes. Break the charm that bewitches 
us. Convince us that nothing but eter- 
nity deſerves our ſolicitude; that our ſal. 
vation is the one thing needful, and that 
whatever does not tend to it 1s vanity 
and folly. Make us ſee more clearly, 
and know more feelingly, theſe great 
truths. Let them always be uppermoſt 
in our thoughts, and give them ſuch force 
and energy, that they may bring forth in 
us the fruits of living, to thy ho- 
nour, and the ſalvation of our ſouls. 


SERMON LXXX. 
The Duty of Public Worſhip. 


HBB. x. 25. 


Not forſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves together, 
—— manner of ſome is, but exhorting one an- 
6 Er. 4 


Tu. precept was given by St. Paul in 
the times of perſecution; which oc- 
caſioned many to abſent themſelves from 
religious meetings: for the preſervation 
of their lives, their liberties, and eſtates. 
We are not under that temptation to ne- 

lect our duty; yet in moſt places it is 

amefully negleted; and men are ſo 
far from exhorting, that they are more 
apt to diſcourage one another, by ſpeak- 
ing lightly of it. It cannot, therefore, 
be unſeaſonable, and I hope, it will not 
be unprofitable, if I diſcourſe to you upon 
the three following heads : 

Firſt, That the forſaking of ſoch aſ- 
ſemblies is a virtual defection from the 
Chriſtian faith, and a renunication of our 
religion. 

.. Secondly, That it is a neglect of the 
neceſſary means of grace, without which 
we ſhall not be able or willing to prac» 
tiſe the other duties of religion, ar lon 

to preſerve in our minds any true ſents 


of it. 
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Thirdly, To enforee the duty of exhort- 


ing one another to aſſemble ourſelves. 
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voured with particular revelations of 
God's nature and will, and they were en- 


Firſt, The forſaking the aſſembling of joined particular duties and ordinances; 


a virtual defection from the Chriſtian 

faith, and a renunciation of our religion. 
For, what is the end of ſuch aſſemblies, 

but to make public profeſſion of our re- 


ligious opinions ; to acknowledge the 


being, attributes, and diſpenſations of that 
God in whom we believe; our relations 
and obligations to him for our creation, 


preſervation, and redemption ? And our 


refuſing publicly to teſtify this our belief, 
is, in effect, to declare that we do not be- 


lieve them. There never was any people 


in the world who believed a God, and yet 
did not publicly worſhip him agreeably 
to their notions of him. 
The heathens, however different in their 
Opinions concerning their deities, in dif- 
ferent countries, agreed in this great ar- 
ticle, viz. to join together in a public ac- 
knowledgment of God and his provi- 
dence over them. As they all owed their 
being and the continuance of it to the power 
of their Creator, they all, as many as con- 
veniently could, aſſembled together to teſ- 
tify their common dependance upon him. 
As they were conſcious that they had all 
been guilty of many things which were of- 
fenſive and diſpleaſing to the Deity, they 
united in offering up ſuch oblations and 
ſacrifices, as they thought might be the 
means of appeaſing God's anger, and 
averting his judgments. As they believed 
that he continually interpoſed to over- 
rule and govern the affairs of the world, 
they offered up their joint and public re- 
N that he would protect and bleſs 
em. This was ſo univerſal a practice, 


and it is a practice ſo agreeable to natural 


reaſon, that if any one had been known 
wholly to withdraw himſelf from ſuch re- 


ligious meetings, he would have been 


deemed an atheiſt, who denied God's 
being and providence ; he would have 
been wondered at as a monſter ; he would 
have been deteſted as an odious and 
dangerous perſon ; he would have been 
Executed, or baniſhed the ſociety, as one 
diſqualified for it. | 

The religion of the Jews was different 
from that of the heathens, but they agreed 
with them in having aſſemblies wherein 
they jointly and publicly worſhipped their 
God, ſuitably to their faith. Beſides the 
$ruths of natural religion, they were fa- 


* 


ourſelves together for public worſhip is in conſequence of which they had thoſe 


particular revelations publicly read be- 
fore them, and their laws publicly recited: 
they united, likewiſe, in the public ob- 
ſervance of their peculiar ordinances. 
And can we imagine, that if any one 
among theſe Jews had totally, or gene- 
rally, abſented himſelf from their religious 
aſſemblies, never or ſeldom appearing to 
hear the word of their God read, and 
his laws rehearſed to them; never or ſel- 
dom aſſiſting at the common rites and ce- 
remonies; never partaking with them of 
the common ordinances of their religion : 
can we imagine, I ſay, that ſuch an one 
would not have been thought, and very 
juſtly, to have thereby diſowned his be- 
lief of the Jewiſh religion ? 


I The religion of us Chriſtians is different 


from that of the Jews, as the Jewiſh religion 
was different from that of the heathens. 
We have ſtill more extraordinary diſ- 
coveries of the nature and will of God ; 
our duty in the New Teſtament is more 
particularly explained to us, and we have 
common ordinances, though fewer in 
number, appointed us. Whoever, there- 
fore, after the manner of too many no- 
minal Chriſtians, refuſes to appear at our 
Chriſtian aſſemblies, there to hear the 
ſcriptures read and expounded, there pub- 
licly to profeſs the doctrines, and attend, 
upon the inſtitutions of our religion; ſuch 


-an one St. Paul, the inſpired apoſtle of 
| Jeſus Chriſt, ſuch an one the nature and 


reaſon of the thing declare to be an 
apoſtate from the faith, and to have re- 
jected the authority of our bleſſed Saviour. 
If he never or ſeldom goes to any place 
of public worſhip, nor makes any kind 
of public profeſſion of ſome religion, we 
have no room to believe that he has any 
religious opinions at all, nor has he any 
right to the protection and benefits of 
the community, of which he is a member, 
becauſe he can give no ſecurity to it for 
his good behaviour, as having no prin- 
ciples, no conſcience to bind him to it. 
It there be any perſons among us ſo un- 
happy in their education, ſo awkward in 
their way of thinking, that they cannot ſee 
ſufficient evidence for the truth of re- 
velation after the moſt diligent and im- 
partial inquiry, (which, however, can- 
not well be ſuppoſed,) we will believe 
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ſeriouſly applying to parliament, as all 
other diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion have done, for the liberty of wor- 
ſhipping God in their own way. But 
while they worſhip no God at all, we are 
to conſider them as perfect infidels, who 
deny his exiſtence, or, at beſt, as Epi- 
cureans, who deny his providence, both 
which notions are equally abſurd in them- 
ſelves, and equally detrimental to ſociety. 
And yet, in oppoſition to the ſentiments 
of St. Paul, to the reproach of common 
ſenſe, to the great ſcandal and prejudice 
of our countrymen, who make no man- 
ner of profeſſion of any religion, nay, and 
who openly profeſs that they have none, 
and make a jeſt of all that have any, are 
not only permitted to call themſelves by 
the honourable name of Chriſtians, not 
only to enjoy the common e be of a 
Chriſtian community, but are admitted, 
frequently, into the moſt reputable ſitua- 
tions, into places of truſt and power, into 
the familiarity and intimacy of the moſt 
reſpected, beſt beloved friends. 

Thus we ſee that the aſſembling of our- 
ſelves together for public worſhip is ſo 
eſſential to religion, that a total or general 
abſtinence from them, (for an occaſional 
attendance may be reſolved into curioſity, 
or temporal intereſt, and ſo conſequently 
can be no argument of our faith,) 1s to be 
underſtood as a renunciation of it ; which 
I think is a very ſufficient proof of the 
great importance of the duty. 

But as it is in its own nature ſo much 
of the eſſence of religion, that we can- 
not reaſonably pretend to any religion 
without it, ſo is it likewiſe a neceſſary 
means of religion; neceſſary in order to 
preſerve in our minds a true ſenſe of it, 
and to enable us to perform the duties of 
it : and it is a means of religion both in 
a natural and preternatural way. 

Firſt, It is in itſelf a natural means of 
improving our religious ſentiments and 
diſboſitions.—For what can more na- 
turally tend to give us an awful ſenſe of 
God, a love and fear of him, than our 
aſſembling together to acknowledge him 
with united voices, to be the common 
parent and ſupport of the whole world ? 
to celebrate his adorable perfections? 
and to pay our joint tribute of thankſ- 
giving for the many inſtances of his good- 
neſs to us? The very exerciſe of theſe 
religious acts will help to increaſe the re- 
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them to be in earneſt, when we ſee them 


Serm, LXXX. 
ligious thoughts from whence they flow. 
They act upon each other like the ſoul 
and the body; and, by the help of the 
ſenſes, will produce much ſtranger effects 
than any private meditations or addreſſes 
to God. In Aer of public or 
joint prayer, the looks, and geſtures, and 
voices, of the congregation will excite 
and inflame in each other pious affections. 
For inſtance, the united voice of a num- 
ber of people, confeſling their fins to 
God with a proper tone of voice, accom- 
panied with ſuitable looks and geſtures, 
expreſſive of ſorrow, and ſhame, and fear; 
this, I ſay, will have a much greater ef- 
fect towards anſwering the proper ends 
of confeſſion than a private acknowledg- 
ment of their ſins 1s naturally fitted to 
produce, becauſe the condition of the 
mind, during its union with the body, is 
ſuch, that it neceſſarily receives ſtrong 
impreſſions from external objects. In like 
manner the voice of joy and gratitude, 
in our ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving, 
will help to produce, or increaſe, thoſe 
emotions and affections of which they are 
naturally expreſſive. I am not now uſing 
any abſtracted or difficult arguments, but 
only ſpeaking what every one of you 
knows, and feels to be true. 

Though theſe be natural means, which, 
aſſiſted by the ſupernatural influence of 
God's holy ſpirit, will produce their 
genuine effects of piety and virtue ; yet 
they will not alone anſwer thoſe great. 
ends. Grace aſſiſts natural means, and 
does not operate without them, though it 
could act as inſtantaneouſly as when the 
word of God's power ſpake the world 
into being. But ſecond cauſes in re- 
ligious matters will do nothing without 
the concurrence of God, the ird cauſe 
of all things. If a perſon, without any 
devotion, were to be preſent in a con 
gregation, where the moſt ardent piety 
was expreſſed in their looks, their voices, 
and their geſtures, he would as naturally 


and neceſſarily find himſelf affected, as a 


man is moved by a fine picture, a muſical 
voice, or a good inſtrument ; but they 
would not produce any permanent effects 
towards making him a better Chriſtian, 
without the ſecret operation of the original 
fountain of all divine as well as natural 


life. The ſame ſpirit which firſt moved 


upon the face of the waters, muſt move 
upon our hearts. The natural means 
are to our ſouls, liize the wood 3 

tar, 
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altar, which was lighted by the fire that 
deſcended from above. The neceſſity 
of God's preventing and aſſiſting grace, 
towards an acceptable performance of our 
duty, is plainly aſſerted in the tenth 
article of our church, in theſe words: 
« 'The condition of man after the fall of 
« Adam is ſuch, that he cannot turn and 
«« prepare himſelf, by his own natural 
« ſtrength and good works, to faith and 
« calling upon God. Wherefore, we 
* have no power to do good works plea- 
« ſant and acceptable to God without the 
«« grace of God preventing us, that we 
« may have a good will, and working 
« with us when we have that good will.“ 
The ſame notion runs through our whole 
liturgy. I make no doubt but that thoſe 
heathens, who made ſuch conſiderable ad- 
vances in the knowledge of God, and 
improvements in moral virtues, had ſome 
extraordinary aſſi ſtances, though in a 
much lower degree than good Chriſtians 
enjoy that heavenly gift. When Tully, 
one of the moſt eminent of them, ſays, 
every extraordinary genius had the bene- 
fit of ſome divine communications ; it is 
probable that under the notion of a di- 
vine afflatus, or inſpiration, he did not 
only mean ſome preternatural illumina- 
tions to direct the underſtanding, but 
ſome influence to incline the perverſe 
tendency of the will, and mend the de- 
praved affections of the heart, ſince he 
muſt have been ſenſible that they ſtood 
in as much need of ſome foreign aid, as 
the intellectual faculties, Some others 
among them delivered this notion in ſtill 
more expreſs terms. Though the Old 
Teſtament contains no expreſs promiſe of 
the aſſiſtances of the Spirit, it is evident 
that the holy men under that diſpenſation 
had a perſuaſion of ſuch aſſiſtance, and 
prayed for it. The royal prophet is a 
ſtrong proof of the fact. He prays God 
to open, and turn bis eyes; to unite and 
incline his heart; to made him to go; to 
guide, and lead him; to create in bim a 
clean heart, and renew a right ſpirit with- 
in him. Soloman allo ſays that God giveth 
i/dom ; that he directs men's paths, and 
grveth grace to the lowly, But, that theſe 
great advantages were to be enjoyed in 
fulter meaſure under the Chriſtian covenant 
of grace and truth, than under the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation, we learn from the prophecies. 
Take that remarkable. one of Jeremiah 
for an inſtance ; I will put my law is their 
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inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; 
they ſhall all know me from the leaſt of them 
to the greateſl, But Ezekiel ſtill more 
plainly :—A new heart alſo will I give, 
and @ new ſpirit will I put within yo 
and I will take away the flony heart out of 

your fleſh, and I will put my ſpirit within 

you, and cauſe you to walk in my flatutes, 
and ye Hall keep my judgments and do them. 

And, that theſe prophecies do relate to 
the goſpel diſpenſation cannot be queſ- 
tioned, fince Jeremiah's words, to which 
the others are equivalent, are cited and 
applyed to it in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
Our bleſſed Saviour in his laſt diſcourſe 
to his diſciples tells them, that his heavenly 
Father would give the Holy Spirit to every 
one that aſted him. Again, he fays, my 
Father and I will make our abode with bim. 
Without mie ye can do nothing. Our bodies 
are ſaid to be temples of God, holy habita- 
tions to him through the Spirit. St. Paul 
ſpeaks of the love of God ſhed abroad in 
our hearts by the Spirit. He prays often 
for the churches, that God would ftabliſh, 
comfort, and perfect, enlighten and firengiben 
them. It is ſaid, that God opened the heart 
of Lydia, fo that Spe attended to the things 
that were ſpoken of St. Paul. And God is 
ſaid to work in us both to quill and to do of 
his good pleaſure, Theſe and many other 
places put it beyond all manner of doubt 
that there are inward communications 
from God to the powers of the ſoul, by 
which we are made both to appre- 
hend the truths of religion, to remember 
and reflect on them, and to conſider and 
follow them more effectually. Some places, 
indeed, where the gifts of the Spirit are 
ſpoken of, either prophetically .in the 
Old Teſtament, by way of promiſe by 
our Saviour in the New, or by way of 
doctrine, direction, exhortation, and com- 
fort by the apoſtles, may ſignify more im- 


mediately thoſe extraordinary powers of 


working miracles for the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity ; yet many of them, if not 


all that I have cited, are incapable of 


being reſtrained to thoſe temporary gifts 
which ceaſed after. the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, but are equally applicable to 
Chriſtians in general, and muſt relate to 
the ordinary and common exigencies of 
Chriſtians to the end of the world. But 
how are we to acquire theſe aſſiſtances of 
the Holy Spirit which are thus abſolutely 
neceſlary to a Chriſtian life? Before we 
can receive any nutriment from the ſtock, 
Hh 3 we 
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we muſt become branches by ingraft- 


ment. Before ovr carnal nature can re- 
ceive any new principle of ſpiritual life, 
we muſt be born again of water and the 
Holy Spirit at our baptiſm. By this divine 
inſtitution we, who were by nature dead 
to all good diſpoſitions and reſolutions, 
acquire an inward principle of holineſs. 


But, as the natural life muſt be ſupported . 


by continual ſupplies, and our. ſtrength 
and vigour will be in proportion to our 
care in the uſe of the common means of 
health, ſo our ſpiritual growth and im- 

rovement will keep pace with our en- 

eavours, and attendance upon thoſe or- 
dinances which God has appointed as the 
means of conveying his grace. 


our duty, as he imparted divine truths 


to the apoſtles ; neither will he inſtanta- 


neouſly and irrefiftibly infuſe good diſ- 

ſitions into us, as he converted St. Paul. 

e muſt diligently read, and ſeriouſly 
meditate, Like holy David we muſt 
make God's law our ſtudy, as often as 
the neceſſary affairs of life will permit, 
and always upon the Sunday, the day ſet 


2 by the authority of God and man, 


or that purpoſe. We muſt commune 
with our heart in our chamber and be ſtill, 
retired from the noiſe and buſtle of the 
world; and then we may be aſſured of 
God's bleſſing upon theſe means of know- 
ledge and improvement. Provided al- 
ways, that we aſk for it by diligent prayer. 
God will give his ſpirit, but it is to thoſe 
who aſk it. Ae and ye ſhall have, ſeek and 
ge ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be opened unto 
you ; which is a plain declaration that if 
we obſtinately refuſe, or careleſsly neglect, 
to uſe theſe appointed means, viz, prayer, 
we are not to expect his grace. But pub- 
lic and joint prayer, as it does more ho- 
nour, ſo it is more acceptable to the Su- 
rem Being than private devotion ; and 

e has aſſured us that he will be more 
ready to receive and anſwer thoſe peti- 
tions. Where two or three are gathered 
together in his name, there is God, more 
immediately preſent by his angels, and 


dy his gracious acceptance and influence. 


Such devotions receive ſtrength not only 
from their union, but from the ſacredneſs 
of the place where they are offered, and 
of the perſon who offers them. They 
are, both of them, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, dedicated to God himſelf for 
that purpoſe ; and it would be reaſonable 


God 
doth not inſpire us with the knowledge of 
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to believe, though be had made no ex- 
preſs declaration of his will, that he ſhould 
accompany the obſervance of his own 
inſtitutions with peculiar marks of his fa- 
vour. And if there can be any one act 
of Chriſtian worſhip preferable to an- 
other, in its nature more affecting, in its 
inſtitution more ſolemn, in its effects more 
beneficial, and a greater means of grace 
it is the bleſſed ſacrament of our Lord's 
Supper ; that divine and awful inſtitution, 
appointed for the commemoration of his 
death, which was the purchaſe of all the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. There we have 
the cloſeſt union and communion with 
Chriſt, of which we are capable in this 
life. There wwe dwell in him, and he in us; 
we are one with Chriſt, and he with us. 
There, therefore, we may expect to re- 
ceive the moſt intimate communications 
of his heavenly grace and favour. 

After what has been ſaid, it can be no 
wonder to you, if thoſe who wilfully and 
habitually forſake the aſſembling them- 
ſelves together forChriſtian worſhip, (which 
1s not a a neceſſary manner of profeſſ- 
ing ourſelves Chriſtians, but the neceſſary 
means 'of preſerving a true ſenſe of re- 
ligion in our minds, and of obtaining the 
divine aſſiſtance, without which we can- 
not poſſibly be truly religious ;) it can 
be no wonder, I fay, that ſuch ſhould fall 
away into infidelity or immorality; or that 
thoſe who ſeldom attend upon public wor- 
ſhip, ſhould be weak in faith, and very 
imperfe& in the diſcharge of their duty, 
Theſe effects are as natural as it is for 
a man to die, who takes in no ſuſte- 
nance to ſupport life, and to be ſickly if 
he does not take enough to keep him in 
health. 

J have left myſelf but little time for 
the laſt head of my diſcourſe, but I muſt 
bear hard upon your patience while I ſay 
ſomething upon ſo material a point, as 
that of the duty of exhorting one another 
to a due attendance upon public worſhip. 

It is part of our bleſſed Lord's Prayer, 
(which ought to be ourdaily prayer,) that 


God's will may be done on earth, as it is in 


heaven. The angels in heaven are con- 
tinually attending upon God to receive his 
commands; and if we imitate theſe mi- 
niſtering ſpirits in their readineſs and ala- 


crity, in executing their commiſſions from 


their heavenly King, we ſhall exhort one 
another to repair, as often as we can, to 
the courts of the Lord's houſe, in — 
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of his moſt glorious name, and in obe- 
dience to his commands. A 
But charity likewiſe requires this of us. 
A good-natured man would be forward to 
ive an ignorant and inadvertent neigh+ 
ur advice in any important affair, or to 
warn him of any approaching danger, 
Now, I would aſk any man in his ſenſes 
what can be of greater importance than the 
public worſhip of our Maker, who gave 
us our being, and continually ſuſtains us 
by his almighty power ; of our univer- 
ſal Governor, who by his watchful provi- 
dence preſerves us; of our bleſſed Re- 
deemer, who ſaved us from deſtruction, 
and purchaſed for us eternal happineſs ; 
of our tremendous Judge, who is to paſs 
an irreverſible ſentence upon us at the laſt 
great and ſolemn audit of the world? 
Or what greater danger can attend any 
one than the danger of loſing his title to 
the bleſſings of God's providence, by 
refuſing publicly to acknowledge them ; 
of loſing the bleſſed influences of God's 
grace, by neglecting the means of obtain- 
ing it; of incurring his moſt heavy diſ- 
pleaſure, by openly ſlighting him? If, 
therefore, you have any bowels of com- 
aſſion, it muſt be a concern to you to 
ee any of your brethren ſo unmindful of 
their ſecurity, ſo wanting to their own 
happineſs. I will be bold to ſay, that 
an unconcernedneſs on theſe occaſions is 
a plain proof that men are not, themſelves, 
truly ſenſible of the vaſt importance of re- 
ligious worſhip, or they would leave no 
arts of perſuaſion unattempted to prevail 
upon each other to attend it. Neigh- 
bours would decently remind ; friends 
would kindly and importunately intreat ; 
pane and maſters, inſtead of ſetting a 
ad example, would peremptorily com- 
mand; church · officers would regularly 
preſent abſenters; and magiſtrates would 
rigorouſly execute the laws upon them. 
The clergy are more particularly 
obliged to be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of 
ſeaſon, Whether the people will hear or 
whether they will forbear : Thou Halt in 
any wiſe rebuke thy neighbour, and not ſuffer 
This is a direction given 
to all Chriſtians; but the clergy are com- 
manded to do it with all authority and ſe- 
verity, and that publicly where the crime 
is of a public nature, and the remiſſneſs 
of their people requires a ſharp admoni- 
tion. Bur as this is a part of my office 


very diſagreeable to my temper, ſo I hope 
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will give me no occaſion to exerciſe 
it, Yet, as I cannot wholly acquit you 
of negleR, eſpecially thoſe of you who 
have no pretence from buſineſs, and whoſe - 
duty it is to ſet a good example to their 
inferiors ; thoſe who think it ſufficient to 
ſerve God on one part of the day, and 
lawful to indulge and divert themſelves 
either at home or abroad, on the other ; 
thoſe who take the opportunity of do- 
ing that on the Sunday which they cannot 
do on any other day without ſome 
hindrance to their worldly buſineſs; all 
ſuch, (and ſome ſuch there are among 
us,) with an earneſtneſs becoming the 
greatneſs of their danger and my con- 
cern, but with a tenderneſs agreeable to 
my affection for them, I exhort, I be- 
ſeech, I conjure, to attend the public wor- 
ſhip of God as often as poſſible, and alſo 
to ſee that their families do their duty in 
this great article of it, that they may 
not be partakers with them in this ſinful 
neglect. 
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By the Rev. Jon Bar gvr, M. A. 
Vicar of North Allerton, and Prebendary of Sarum. 


The Duty of brotherly Love, and the 
ill Effects of party Spirit. 
Romans, xii. part of the tenth verſe. 


Be kindly affetioned one to another, with brotherly 
love, o— 


4 Bly ſecure, in ſome meaſure, the ob- 
ſervance of this neceſſary duty, God 
has framed men's gur. WN 
ropenſities, and enga em by natu- 
= inſtinck. They on born with kind 
affections for each other, and cannot di- 
veſt themſelves of them, without groſsly 
corrupting their nature, and doing great 
violence to their own minds. Every man, 
who is not thus depraved, perceives and 
feels in himſelf this diſpoſition; prompt- 
ing him to do good, and, upon all pro- 

r occaſions, ſtirring him up to acts of 
Eindneſs. The ſight of any object in 


t diſtreſs nearly touches him, and be- 

| way has had time to reflect, he finds. 
werfully moved. His very 
e the alarm, and his heart * 
with charity and compaſſion. In 
H'h4 ſhort, 


himſelf 
ſpirits 
quick 
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ſhort, he finds in himſelf a warm ineli- 
nation to relieve the unhappy perſon, and 
is in pain till he accompliſh it. In like 
manner, though it be with leſs emotion, 
he naturally ſympathizes with the happy 
as well as the miſerable z rejoicing with 
them that rejoice, as well as weeping with 
them that weep. He willtake a real plea- 
ſure in the proſperity of others, and be 
delighted with every inſtance of good for- 
tune that befals them. This, I ſay, is 
the natural temper of men's minds, which 
accordingly appears, and ſhews itſelf, in 
all that are uncorrupted; who never fail to 
take of the joys and miſeries of their fel- 
w-creatures. Conſcious of this diſpoſi- 
tion, we ſtile it humanity, thereby not only 
allowing it to belong to our nature, but 
appropriating it to our own ſpecies. —TIt 
may not, perhaps, be needleſs to add, that 
the object of theſe kind inclinations is alſo 
unlimited. We are indeed too apt to re- 
ſtrain natural affeQion to our kindred, 
not only in the ſignification of the word, 
but in the exerciſe of what it means ; 
contracting it into a very narrow 
Smpaſe. But this is a corruption of our 
nature,” as well as uf our language. For 
natural affection certainly extends, though 
in a different degree, to our whole ſpe- 
cies, and prompts us to embrace man- 
kind with univerſal good-will. And this 
is agreeable to the ſenſe of my text, 
where the apoſtle direQs this natural af- 
fection to be exerciſed and exerted to- 
wards one another; and moreover requires 
us to cheriſh it in this latitude, and take 
pleaſure in it. For ſo the original (Eg 
axes Oinrogyes) moſt pave ſignifies. 
This being premiſed, I beg leave to con- 
fider briefly, what obligations we he under, 
as men and as Chriſtians, to cultivate and 
improve theſe kind affections. And, 

irſt, I would inquire into the reaſon- 
ableneſs of the duty. That the eſteem 
and affection gf our fellow. creatures is a 
real good, needs no other proof than 
every man's own experience. If we con- 
fider it abſtractedly from its beneficial ef- 
feats, even thus we may diſcover it to 
have an intrinſic value ; and that becauſe 
it is naturally grateful to the mind that 
poſſeſſes it, which of itſelf is a ſufficient 
reaſon for its being ſo generally deſired 
and prized. However, it becomes much 
more valuable by thoſe benefits and ſer- 
vices that flow from it; eſteem and good-. 
will are naturally accompanied with an in- 
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ever therefore we are in poſſeſſion of the 
former, we think ourſelves in ſome mea- 
ſure entitled to the latter; and for the 
ſake both of the one and the other, we all 
covet the affections of other men, and are 
deſirous of recommending ourſelves to 
their favour and friendſhip. From henoe 
it follows, by the plaineſt rule of reaſon 
and equity, that we ought to bear good- 
will towards them: for how can we expect 
that others ſhould be well - affected to us, 
if we be diſaffected, or even indifferent 
towards others ? In like manner, how can 
we pretend to receive kindneſſes and be- 
nefits, if we refuſe, on a proper occaſion, 
to confer them ? Suppoling abilities and 
opportunities equal, they muſt needs have 
the ſame title to our good offices, that we 
have to theirs 3 becauſe no reaſon or plea 
can poſſibly be alleged by us, but what 
may equally be alleged by them, The 
obligations therefore between us are, and 
muſt be, reciprocal; and by conſequence 
all men are obliged to be kindly affec- 
tioned and friendly to each other, But, 
Secondly, We may perceive even a ne- 
ceſſity of practiſing this duty, in the very 
condition and circumſtances of our being. 
Man is by nature weak and indigent, and 
not capable alone of making any tolerable 
proviſion for his own welfare; he is liable 
to many evils which he cannot redreſs; 
expoſed to many wants which he is not 
able to ſupply; and incumbered with many 
deſires which he knows not how to gratify. 
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In all theſe reſpects he ſtands in need of 3 15 


the protection or aſſiſtance of his fellow - 
creatures, and the ſame helpleſs condition 


being common to all mankind, neceſſarily 7 
fixes the whole ſpecies in a ftate of de- — 


pendance upon one another, Hence we 


find, that they ever had recourſe to ſo- 8: 


ciety, as the common refuge of human 


cation of ſervice, and interchange of good 
offices, they might obtain thoſe comforts 
of life which were not to be met with in 
ſolitude. But how could this point be 
gained, or how ſhould ſociety turn to any 
account, without thoſe kind affections, and 
that friendly diſpoſition, which we are 
conſidering ? If men were generally diſ- 
inclined to one another, if, inftead of 
kindneſs and affability, they received each 
other with averſion and diſdain, if they 
were moroſe and unſociable, contentious 
and quarrelſome, prone to give wn 
an 


infirmities; where, by a mutual communi- * 
N 
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and commit wrongs, and yet impatient 
of the leaſt injury, and implacable in their 
reſentments: if, I ſay, ſuch a temper as 
cis generally prevailed, who ſees not that 
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ſociety would be a \ curſe inſtead of a 


= bleſling? Upon this ſuppoſition the beſt 


and wileſt thing that men could do, would 
be to break up and diſperſe, to return 
into ſolitude, and even hide themſelves in 
a deſart, —But, without theſe extremities, 
it is evident, that the happineſs of any 


* community is diſturbed and diminiſhed 


in proportion to the unkindneſs and ill- 
will that ariſe in it. And even a bare in- 
difference, as far as it extends, defeats 
the end of ſociety, .and renders it uſeleſs 
to mankind. If we turn the ſuppoſition 
the other way, we may diſcover, 
* Thirdly, The great advantage of a be- 
nevolent diſpoſition. Let us then ſuppoſe 
a ſociety — in peace, and ce- 
mented by love; where all the members 
were inviolably attached to the public 
ood, and harmoniouſly conſpired in the 
— thereof; where unfeigned good- 
will, and undiſſembled affection, univer- 
ſally prevailed; where every man was a 
ſincere friend to every man; in a word, 
where all men vigorouſly and cheerfully 
exerted themſelves in acts of kindneſs, 
and labours of love. What could be 
more beneficial, or more delightful, than 
ſuch a temper and ſuch a practice? What 
could ſooner, or better, or more effectually, 
advance and eſtabliſh the public happineſs, 
and the welfare of every individual ? The 
very idea of ſuch a ſociety carries a proof 
along with it of the point before us, and 
preſents to our view innumerable plea- 
ſures and advantages, which, alas! we 
can only enjoy in ſpeculation, —-And as 
ſuch a diſpoſition has a happy influence 
on ſociety, (which in fact is always pro- 
portionable to the prevalence of it,) ſo it 
produces ſuitable effects in the minds of 
all who are bleſſed with it. For, not to 
mention that peace and tranquillity which 
muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the abſence of 
many turbulent and tormenting paſſions, 
it may be laid down as a certain truth, 
that ſo much benevolence is in reality ſo 
much happineſs ; every exerciſe of it is 
naturally pleaſing to him who is truly 
poſſeſſed of it, and the higher it riſes, 
and the further it extends, the more de- 
lightful it becomes. Generous actions 
are a perpetual gratification to a generous 


{puit, and the charitable man is ever 
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feaſting upon his own charities. They 
often enjoy, in doing good, a greater, 
and more exquiſite pleaſure, than the moſt 
refined voluptuary ever taſted. — But the 
good man's fatisfaftion is not confined 
within the narrow ſphere of his own abi- 
lities. Whatever good is done, or what- 
ever good is received, if it fall within 
the compaſs of his obſervation, or come 
to his knowledge, he enjoys it in reflec- 
tion, and it becomes a real addition to 
his own happineſs. The very bleſſings of 
Heaven that deſcend every where in ſuch 
plenty and profuſion, all adminiſter to his 
comfort, and contribute to the increaſe of 
his treaſure. Wherever they may directly 
fall, they are ſure to rebound upon him; 
foraſmuch as he continnally rejoices at 
them, and is ever well-pleaſed with his 
neighbour's ſucceſs. - In ſhort, he thus 
partakes of all the proſperity that he ſees 
or hears of, and is a ſharer ot every man's 
joy. 
Fourthly, We may proceed to conſider 
the excellence of this benevolent diſpoſi- 
tion. And moſt certainly nothing can be 
more agreeable to the dignity of our na- 
tures, nothing can more improve or 
adorn our minds, nothing can raiſe them 
to a higher or nobler pitch. What can be 
better, what more amiable, than kind af- 
feclions, and worthy actions? Thoſe ſhin- 
ing characters in hiſtory, which have been 
tranſmitted down from age to age with ſo 
much applauſe, and charmed every rea- 
der; what ingredients do they conſiſt of? 
Are they not made up of benevolence, 
kindneſs, humanity, generoſity, public 
ſpirit, and the love of mankind? Ani- 
mated by ſuch principles as theſe, the be- 
nefactors of 8 performed the moſt 
illuſtrious actions, ſurmounting all diffi- 
culties, and cheerfully ſacrificing wealth, 
eaſe, liberty, and life itſelf, to the pub- 
lic good. What wonder, then, if ſuch 
names be covered with glory, and at- 
tract the admiration of all poſterity ? 
And in truth there is ſomething ſo beau- 
tiful, ſo lovely, in beneficence and kind- 
neſs, that all men of honeſt and unde- 
praved minds are naturally very much 
delighted with ſuch eminent examples of 
them. But the excellence of this temper 
chiefly conſiſts in its conformity to the 
goodneſs and perfection of God himſelf, 
who maketh his ſun to riſe on the juſt and 
on the unjuſt, (Mat. v. 45.) Who leads 
us with bis benefits, and crowns us with 


mercy 
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mercy and lowing-Kindugſi. (Pſ. Ixvili. 19. 
ciii. 4.) Who ſhowers down on all his 
creatures bleſſings and bounties in the 
greateſt abundance, and 1s every moment 
communicating good, and diffuling hap- 
pineſs through a whole univerſe ; and all 
this without a poſſibility of any other 
view, than that of doing good and mak- 
ing happy. Whatever then 1s the beſt 
imitation, and the neareſt reſemblance of 
this goodneſs that men are capable of, 
maſt needs be moſt worthy, and moſt ex- 
cellent, and conduce in the higheſt degree 
to the raiſing, improving, and accom- 
pliſhing our natures. And this is the 
very caſe of the virtue I am treating of. 
For certainly nothing can be more divine 
than love and charity ; nothing more god- 
like than doing good. From whence we 
may juſtly conclude, not only that it 1s 
God's will we ſhould imitate him herein, 
but that we ſhould be particularly careful 
to attain ſo great an excellence, to arrive 
at fo divine a perfection. Thus far, then, 
our obligations reach as we are men, di- 
rected only by the light of nature, and in- 
ſtructed by reaſon. | 

We are next to conſider ourſelves as 
Chriſtians, in which view we ſhall find 
our obligations carried to a much greater 
height. Thoſe kind affections with which 
nature and reaſon jointly inſpire us, are 
by Chriſtianity exalted into brotherly 
love; we are not to look upon ourſelves 
as bound only by the ties of humanity ; 
we are not to conſider our fellow-chrif- 
tians barely as partakers of the ſame na- 
ture, but as brethren, in the higheſt and 
moſt ſacred ſenſe; as members of the ſame 
body, as partakers of the ſame redemp- 
tion, and co-heirs of everlaſting li fe. 
Theſe conſiderations bind us in a peculiar 
manner to brotherly love. And accord- 
ingly the goſpel every where enjoins and 
inculcates it with great ſtrictneſs: This is 
he meſſage, ſays the apoſtle, that ye beard 
from the beginning, that we ſhould love one 
another. (1 John, iii. 11.) And indeed it is 
evident that Chriſt and his apoſtles, from 
the beginning to the end of their miniſ- 
try, breathed nothing but the pureſt love, 
and moſt fervent charity. They earneſtly 
exhorted and urged men to it, and laid 
the utmoſt ſtreſs on it upon all occaſions. 
It is ſtiled by the apoſtle tbe royal law 
(Jam. ii. 8.); it is repreſented as the end 
of the commandment (1 Tim. 1. 5.) ; or, in 
other words, as the main ſcope and drift 
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of the Chriſtian inſtitution. It is ſaid to 
be the bond of perfiineſs (Col. iii. 14.), 
and the fulfilling of the law. (Rom. xiii. 10.) 
Our bleſſed Saviour not only moſt em- 
phatically calls it his commandment (John, 
XV.12.), but makes choice of it as the 
moſt proper badge and characteriſtic of 
his followers : By this, ſays he, ſhall all 
men know that ye are my diſciples, if you love 
one another. (John, xiii. 35.) Thereby 
pony informing us, that it is not only 
an indiſpenſable duty, but a virtue of the 
higheſt rank, and the moſt eſſential qua- 
lity of a Chriſtian, And as Chriſt has 
given us ſuch precepts concerning love and 
charity, ſo he was himſelf the higheſt 
and moſt perfect example of it, that ever 
appeared. in the world. Thoſe characters, 
however illuſtrious, which I hinted at be- 
fore, were as much beneath his, in all 
reſpects, as the gentile morality was in- 
ferior to the doctrines of the goſpel. 
Whenever we ſeriouſly reflect, who he 
was, and what we were, and conſider at 
the ſame time what he did, and what he 
ſuffered, from firſt to laſt, for the ſinful 
and unworthy race of mankind ; we im- 
mediately diſcover, that there never was 
upon earth any love like his; a love ſo 
active, ſo intenſe, ſo unlimited, and ſo 
divine, that no words are able to expreſs 
it, no thoughts to conceive it. 

Having thus conſidered our obligations, 
as men, and as Chriſtians, to perform this 
duty, I might proceed to obſerve, and 
lament the deficiency and diſproportion 
of our practice. I might alſo point 
out the chief cauſes and occaſions of it, 
and endeavour to lay down ſuch rules as 
ſeem to conduce moſt to the promoting of 
benevolence and brotherly love: but the 
remainder of my time not allowing of 
many particulars, I only beg leave to in- 
fiſt upon one, and to offer an expedient, 
which, though perhaps leſs regarded, yet 
ſeems to be of very great importance. 

What I mean is, that we would care- 
fully guard our minds againſt that ſpirit 
of party which uſually prevails ſo much 
among us, and to which we ſeem ſo un- 
accountably addicted. It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that it is of late conſiderably 
abated ; and good reaſon have we to re- 
joice at, it. But then we ſhould not 
neglect it upon this account; on the con- 
trary, we ſhould look upon this as a fair 
opportunity of exerting ourſelves, and 
expelling it quite from among us. Since 
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dilemper has remitted, it may now 
more Saluy dealt with, We ſhould 
therefore uſe our utmoſt endeayours to 
ect a cure, and prevent a relapſe. It 
may be juſtly queſtioned, whether there 


eater and more powerful than this ; 
and therefore nothin 3 more to be wiſhed 
than an entire removal of it. | 

In order whereto, we ſhoyld do well 
to conſider, what various miſchiefs and 
miſeries attend it, how many ways it 
*X tends to diſturb our happineſs, and em- 
bitter our lives. And here it were eaſy 
co ſhew, how unavoidably it deſtroys the 
1 ace of our minds, by introducing 
gnaaedleſs diſquietudes and vexations, by 

*Z kindling the moſt troubleſome paſſions, 
and blowing up the coals of firife and 
contention. It were eaſy to ſhew, how 
deeply it injures our reputations, by oc- 
caſioning a mutual propagation of calumny 
and ſlander; by cauſing the faireſt ac- 
tions to be miſrepreſented and diſco- 
loured, by rendering it almoſt impoſlible 


for any man, with his utmoſt endeavours, 
co give a general content, or even gain 
aan approbation out of his own party. I 
> might alſo obſerve how it tends to cor- 
rrupt our very underſtandings ; as it in- 
3 fukes into them innumerable prejudices, 
1 and thereby vitiates our judgments; as 
* it draws them off from the evidence of 
his wings, and repreſents to them queſtions 
3 and facts in a falſe light; as it renders 
4 them pliant and dudtile, and eaſy to be 
on XX deluded; as it inures them to embrace 
55 9 notorious falſehoods, and digeſt the moſt 
Ms 1 ” palpable abſurdities. But more eſpecially 
of ee w ſhould conſider, how ill an effect it 
— 1 has on our morals. It leſſens our concern 


for things of great moment, and increaſes 


of it for matters of no conſequence. It in- 
_ clines us to bigotry and ſuperſtition. It 
* tends to confound the very diſtinctions of 
Fes good and evil. It undermines juſtice and 
mercy, the main pillars of all religion. It 
7 roots up our kind affections, and good 
mi diſpoſitions ; and inſtead of them fills our 
ch hearts with rage and rancour. In ſhort, 
or” this party ſpirit eats into our breaſts like 
be a cancer; corrupts and poiſons our beſt 
ly humours; and in a great meaſure devours 
il that love and good-will which is the chief 
ot ornament of our minds, and the glory 
_ df our natures. | | 
0 Nor is it leſs injurious to the public 


than private perſons. It is evident, from 
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the nature of the thing, and from what 
has been already obſerved, that nothing 
can have a greater tendency to embroil a 
ſtate, and throw it into the utmoſt diſ- 
order. As ſure as love and unity is the 
eat bond of ſociety, ſo ſure is diviſion 
and ſtrife the bane of it. Thoſe jarring 
aims, and interfering motions which are 
produced by it, muſt neceſſarily occaſion 
ſtops and breaches among the wheels of 
overnment. And if it riſe high, and 
of long continuance, the beſt and 
firmeſt conſtitution in the world muſt at 
laſt fink under it. Bot let us appeal to 
fact and experience. Does not this abun- 
dantly inform us, that where party Ari 
is, there is confuſion and every evil wyork P 
Has it not ſometimes thrown us into the 
moſt dangerous ferments? Has it not put 
the Taye, Jak into flames, that no bod 
knew how to extinguiſh ; and which, in 
ſpite of all endeavours, have continued 
and raged on to the next generation? 
It is with good reaſon believed, that this 
rg can only fall by its own hands. 
So kind have nature and providence been 
to us; ſuch is our ſituation, and fo great 
our ſtrength, that if ever we come to 
ruin, if ever we be brought to deſolation, 
it muſt be by being divided againſt our. 
ſelves; by that inteſtine ſtrife which 
preys upon our vitals, and cuts the very 
ſinews of government. Next to the love 
of our whole ſpecies, our ſtrongeſt obli- 
gations are to the love of our country. 
And accordingly it is deeply rooted in 
our natures, and hardly to be effaced by 
time or accident. What pity it is ſo no- 
ble a paſſion ſhould ever degenerate, ard 
dwindle into affection for a party? 
Should it be inquired, what it is that 
thus ſtraitens our minds, and contracts 
our inclinations ; I believe this miichief 
would be found originally owing to va- 
nity and ſelf-love. For how comes it to 
paſs that we are ſo much pleaſed with 
thoſe of our own party? Becauſe they 
ſubſcribe to our ſentiments, and think as 
we do. - And why are we ſo much of- 
fended at the adverſary? Becauſe he re- 
jects our opinions, and follows his own. 
And what does all this amount to, but a 
compliment paid to our own underſtand- 
ings? It is not otherwiſe to be conceived, 
how the opinions of others come to affect 
us, either with ſo much complacency or 
diſpleaſure. 
To theſe confiderations give me only 
| leare 
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leave to add, what naturally offers itſelf 
to our thoughts at this time. As nothing 
can be more ſeaſonable, nothing more 
dutiful; fo I humbly ſappoſe, nothing 
could be more acceptable to our gracious 
ſovereign, in this beginning of his reign, 
than for his ſabjects to make him a joint 
facrifice of all their remaining feuds and 
animoſities. How juſt and ſolid a pleaſure 
would it give him, to ſee all diſcord, all va- 
riance at anend ; and the hearts of his whole 
people knit together in the bonds of mu- 
tual affection? Such a period put to our 
domeſtic diſſenſions, would not only con- 
tribute to his repoſe; would not only 
make his crown fit eaſy upon his head, 
but very much add to the luſtre of it. 
Nay, it would redound more to his glory, 
than holding the balance of Europe, and 
being the awful umpire of contending 
kingdoms. 

And as to ourſelves, what can be 
more beneficial, what more defirable? 
Are they not our differences and diviſions, 


that chiefly, at any time, obſtruct our 


happineſs? Is not this the very evil that 
lately hung over us, like a thick cloud, and 
darkened our proſpect? a proſpect, both 
then and now filled with ſuch bleſſings, as 
not only intimately affect us, but promiſe 
ſecurity and happineſs to many diſtant 
generations. If our laws, our liberties, 
our religion, be dear to us, we cannot 
but rejoice to ſee them ſo firmly guarded, 
and ſtrongly fenced. To fee the throne 
filled by a prince, who, along with the 
crown and dignity of his royal father, 
inherits his high qualities, and kingly en- 
dowments; who greatly approves and 
admires our happy conſtitution 3 who is 
corcially devoted to the welfare of his 
people, and attached to them by inclina- 
tion and affection, no leſs than by in- 
tereſt, To fee likewiſe round about the 
throne a hope ful and numerous progeny, 
blooming in all the gifts of nature, and 
biefſed with all the advantages of educa- 
tion ; from their infancy formed to every 
thing praiſe worthy, by a princeſs of the 
greateſt virtue, and moſt conſummate 
wiſdom, Theſe, and the like bleſſings, 
how we may prize, now we have them, 
I ſhall not pretend ſo ſay ; but moſt cer. 
tainly if we had them not, we ſhould de- 
fire them above all things, and think 
them of ineſtimable value. 

Upon the whole, if we have any re- 


of our . if we bear any true love 
to our king, or our country; let us make 
it appear by entirely putting an end to 
our unhappy diviſions. Let us no longer 
exaſperate each other by virulent words 
and opprobrious terms of diſtinction; by 
injurious actions, or diſobliging treat- 
ment; but be kindly affetioned one to an- 
other «with brotherly lobe. Let us diſtin- 
guiſh ourſelves no otherwiſe, than by be- 
ing perfectly well affected to our excel- 
lent conſtitution in church and ſtate, and 
to him who happily preſides over both. 
And let no other ſtrife be prolonged 
among us, except who ſhall be moſt zealous 
and active in the ſervice of the public. 
This we may ſurely do, without en- 
gaging in any party; provided we do but 
take care to live peaceably and chari- 
tably with thoſe who have the misfortune 
to be otherwiſe minded. We are obliged 
in meekneſs and gentleneſs to inſtruct thoſe 
20 oppoſe themſelves, (2 Tim. tt. 25.) 
This is the Chriſtian rule; and no dier. 
ence of opinion, how wide ſoever, can 
ever juſtify our departure from it. To 
conclude, let us unanimouſly follow after 
the things that make for peace. And ſince 
we are bleſſed with the beſt conſtitution and 
the pureſt religion in the world, and with 
the faireſt hopes of a long enjoyment of 
both ; ſince divine Providence has dif. 
tinguiſhed us by numberleſs mercies and 
favours, above all the nations round 
about us; let us ſhew ourſelves grateful by 
a wiſe, a virtuous, and a peaceable con- 
duct; and ſtudy henceforward to walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 


called. 


gard to our own welfare, or the intereſt” 


SERMON LXXXII. 
By the Rev. Joux Brown, M. A. 
Chaplain to the Biſhop of Carliſle, 


On the Uſe and Abuſe of Externals 


in Religion. 


Jon N, iv. 23. 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
L 


worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and 
in truth, 


HE great force of religion on the 
minds and morals of mankind hath 
been ſo generally acknowledged, that — 


erm. LXXXIE 
an and countries of the known 
world, it bath ever been made a part of 
the public concerns of ſtate, to encourage 
and protect it. Vet, to the diſgrace of 
human nature, we muſt confeſs, that the 
inſtitutions of religion have been too ge- 
I nerally abuſed; inſomuch, that ſome have 
made it a que ſlion, whether the miſchiefs 
it hath occaſioned, put into the ſcale of 
reeaſon, would not outweigh the good it 
*Zhath produced. Though it would bring 
no diſgrace on true religion to acknow- 
ledge the miſchiefs of falſe zeal in their 
full extent; yet I do not think the aſſer- 
tion true: it ſeems to have ariſen from 
tthoſe impreſſions to which the human ima- 
gination is ſubject, when it takes not 
F reaſon for its guide. The miſchievous 
effects of falſe zeal have generally been 
public and notorious, breaking forth into 
wars, and the ſubverſion of empires: on 
the contrary, the good effects of true re- 
ligion have been, and ſtill muſt be, of a 


- G 


permanent and ſilent nature, working ef- 


FeQually, but ſecretly, on the human 
heart; and infuſing themſelves, by gentle 
degrees, through all the faculties of the 
Foul. Here then we plainly ſee the rea- 
ſon, why the miſchievous effects of falſe 
religion may ſeem to overbalance the 
good effects of true: every eye — 
With wonder on the ſtorm that levels 
"towers and foreſts, and ſweeps away the 
labours of mankind ; while the dews of 
"*Keaven fall unnoticed by the common 
eye; though by their ſilent influence they 
1 Erown the eſt with plenty, and make 
the wallies to laugh and fing. 
Vet great, no doubt, and terrible have 
Deen the miſchiefs of miſtaken zeal : of 
Zeal, contending not only about doctrines, 
put places and modes of worſhip. About 
things deſigned and inſtituted for the 
Ends of peace; but perverted by ſuper- 
AKition to the purpoſes of diſcord. Our 
pleſſed Saviour, knowing what was in 
man, ſeems, in the paſſage here cited 
from the goſpel, to have intended a total 
Prevention of this perſecuting ſpirit; by 
Egxecclaring, that neither particular place 
por mode of worſhip ſhould be of any in- 
Friſic value under the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
Font: that the local and peculiar ceremonies 
Sf Judaiſm were to give way to a religion 
bf a more exalted nature; that the hour 
Pas now come, when the true worſhippers 
mould worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in 
ZFuth : not wich the painful rites and 
==. 15 | 


— 
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ceremonies required by the law, which only 
ſhadowed that which Chriſt performed ; 
but with that more ſublime and ſpiritual 
worſhip which ſhould ſuit the genius of 
Chriſtianity. For the Father, ſaich hes, 
feeketh ſuch to worſhip him. ' 

That this is the import of the words, 
will appear, by conſidering the coutext z 
the explanation of which will at the ſame 
time diſcover to us the reaſon of this 
ſeeming mutability in the will of God: 
who deals not with his creatures accord- 
ing to the abſurd rigour of the law of 
the Medes and Perſians, which altereth 
not + but while himfelf fits enthroned ia 
the glories of unchaggeable wiſdom, con- 
deſcends to the — 2 of his creatures, 
and adapts his various laws to their va- 
nous ſituation and capacity. | 

At the time of the migration of the 
Jews from Egypt, the whole world was 
ſunk in idolatry. They alone were bleſſed 
with the knowledge of the true God : 

et even they were perpetually relapſing 
into the abſurdities of idol-worſhip. 
Hence that load of peculiar ceremonies 
was impoſed on them; all tending by va- 
rious means to one great end; that of 
keeping them pure from idolatry, of ſe- 
parating them from the worſhip of the 
pagan nations that ſurrounded them, and 
confirming them in that of the true God. 
To this end the temple was built, and 
the worſhip eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem : 
hither the whole nation was obliged tore- 
ſort at ſtated times, to prevent their relapſe 
into idolatry, 

The Samaritans were a ſect who had 
divided from the Jews; and for the ſame 
ends had built a temple on mount Geri- 
zim ; where they likewiſe periodically 
performed the ceremonies enjoined by 
the law. 

Theſe ceremonies, and this ſeparation 
of the Jews from the gentiles, were de- 
ſigned by Providence to be continued till 
the coming of Chriſt, but now a glorious 
change was to take place. The world 
was now prepared, by higher degrees of 
knowledge, for the reception of the goſ- 
pel. This was the hour appointed for 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs to riſe, for his 
light to be ſpread over the face of the 
whole earth. Every circumſtance and 
ceremony was now to be done away, that 
tended to keep up the former ſeparation; 
nothing to be eſtabliſhed, ſave what tended 
to a general union of mankind: and the 

pecultar, 
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peculiar, the local, and periodical worſhip 
of Jeruſalem, to be ſwallowed up in that 
more ſpiritual diſpenſation, which was 
deſigned to produce univerſal peace and 
Charity. And now we ſhall only need to 
repeat the paſſage before us, in order to 
diſcover at once its meaning and pro- 
priety. The woman of Samaria, deſirous 
of information, ſays to Jeſus: Our fathers 
=vor/hipped in this mountain; and ye ſay, 
that in Jeruſalem is the place where men 
ought to worſhip. Jeſus ſaid unto her, 
avoman, believe me, the hour cometh when 
ye ſhall neither in this mountain, nor at Je- 
ruſalem, worſhip the Father. The hour 
cometh, and now igen the true wor- 
ſhippers ſhall worſhifythe Father in ſpirit and 
in truth ; for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to 
avor/hip him. 

But as in avoiding one extreme, it hath 
too generally been the fate of mankind to 
fly to its oppoſite; ſo here, this declara- 
tion, which implies only the abolition of 
the ceremonial law, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a more pure and ſpiritual worſhip, hath 
frequently been miſinterpreted into an 
_ expreſs command againſt all external ce- 


remonies and public religion. Not only 


unlettered enthuſiaſts have often fallen 
into this extreme; but we have heard 
one of reputation and abilities declare, 
that Chriſtianity is ** no more than a kind 
„ of divine philoſophy exiſting in the 
* mind,” | KS 

And indeed were men in the condition 
of angels, this might, for ought we know, 
be true; but while we are in our preſent, 
more imperfect, and embodied ſtate, it will 
be found neceſſary, on impartial inquiry, 
to call in externals to our aid, if we would 
indeed accompliſh that great purpoſe, of 
worſhipping in ſpirit and in truth. 
Let us therefore proceed to the proof of 
this; and from this proof will evidently 
appear the efficacy, the neceſſity of pub- 
lic religion, and the reaſonableneſs of this 
day's ſolemnity. 

I. Therefore, the public inſtitutions of 
* are neceſſary ; becauſe without 
public religion, mankind in general would 
relapſe into a ſtate of barbariſm, and a 
total forgetfulneſs of all religion. I be- 
lieve, it is no hreach of truth or charity 
to-affirm, that a great part of mankind 
are ſo deeply immerſed in buſineſs or 
22 that they ſeldom turn their 

oughts to God, ſeldom recollect either 


their obligations to. him, or their de- 
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ence on him, ſave when th 

—— by the ſtated — 4 of pubis = 

Some 5 — ſo hardened 
PPY, as to roof againſt every = 
call; but Dok — — — MH 
ſwayed by the arbitrary power of cuſtom ; 
and yield to the rules of decency, when they 
ow among 


worſhip. 
and u 


would ſcorn thoſe of duty. 
this number, there are none perhaps who 
receive not at leaſt ſome temporary im- 
preſſions of religion; which though they 
work not their intire and full effect, 
though they be ſoon choked by the cares 


and pleaſures of the world, yet keep thoſe - 


cares and pleaſures at a ſtand, and pre- 
vent them from ſwallowing up the ſoul 
in a total degeneracy. Others there are, 
no doubt, who, by their appearance here, 
are happily ſurprized into a ſenſe of piety 
and religion; whoſe callous hearts are 
ſoftened and prepared for the impreſſions 
of divine grace, by the ſolemnity of pub- 
lic worſhip; who come deaf to every call 
but that of decency and cuſtom ; but de- 


part with a better ſenſe of things upon 
their mind, rouzed from their lethargy of 
ſoul, to liſten to the warning voice, which 7 


bids them return to the right way, and 
walk in it. n 
II. Even among thoſe who in their 


private devotions are moſt ſincere, exter- 


nal acts and ceremonies, when properly 
conducted, become real aſſiſtances. There 
is that ſtrong and mutual connection be- 
tween· the body and the ſoul, hetween the 
ſenſes and imagination, the paſſions and 
the reaſon of mankind, that they uni- 
formly act and re- act upon each other; 
and, by this mutual rebound, work effects 
which to a common eye may ſeem almoſt 


miraculous. Is it not a general and a juſt 
complaint, that the mind of man is 
drawn forcibly down from the contempla- 
tion of divine things, by the allurements 


of the outward ſenſes? What leſſons of 


morality have been given on this import 
ant topic? How often and how power. 7 
fully have mankind been exhorted to 
avoid every inviting temptation of fight 8 
and hearing; becauſe theſe, working on 
the imagivations and paſſions of mankind, 8 
do inevitably fink the ſoul in every ſen- 
ſual exceſs? Now fo it hath happened, 
that many of theſe pious moraliſts, not 
etrating into the full extent of the 
uman frame, have branded the fenſes 
and imagination, as the natural enemies 
of all virtue; forgetting, that by a pro- 
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plication, they might be inlifted in 
rvice, and happily converted into 
natural inſtruments of the nobleſt purpoſes 
of religion. For as many objects of ſenſe 
tend to debaſe the mind, ſo there are 
others which no leſs tend to exalt it, 
Hence indifferent things gain their effi- 


ceacy; for as the ſoul, in common life, is 


too generally drawn down by earthly ob- 


5 jects; ſo it is the province of public re- 
gion to counter-work their operations, 


and elevate the mind to the contempla- 
tion of divine things, by external and 
ſolemn inſtitutions. Thus, the appointed 
times of worſhip will naturally put us in 
mind of the importance of that work we 
are called to: the grandeur, awful filence, 


and ſolemnity of the houſe of God, when 
woe enter into it, will naturally awaken 
” thoſe impreſſions of love and gratitude, 


thoſe ſentiments of humility and ſubmiſ- 


” fion, which are the proper foundations of 


unfeigned devotion. The humble poſ- 


a ture cf kneeling in prayer, of ſtanding 


up with a more aſſured reverence when 


” we praiſe our Maker, the giving voice 
and accent both to our prayers and praiſes, 
all theſe, as they are the natural efforts 
of the ſoul working on the body; ws of 
a rebound on the imagination, they raiſe 
the ſoul to new and higher degrees of 
fervour, tending to fix more warm and 
= laſting impreſſions of devotion and virtue 
on the heart. 


III. Beſide theſe great effects, we muſt 
not forget the powerful influence of ex- 


* ample in the public worſhip of God. By 
example I mean not only that which works 


by ſhame or emulation, nor that which 
awakens cool reflection in the mind, by 
both which religion and piety are indeed 
often promoted; but I mean that ſym- 

thy of ſoul ſo ſtrongly prevalent in 
uman nature, which, like fire among 


2 combuſtible matter, immediately runs 


through the maſs, converting the whole 
into its own likeneſs. The paſſions are 
contagious. Fear, hope, grief, joy, ex- 
ultation, and rapture, ſhining forth in the 
countenance of our fellow-creatures, ſtrike 
themſelves into our hearts, and awaken 
correſponding feelings in the ſoul. Thus 
the ſight of a congregation ſeriouſly 
united in worſhip, does naturally inſpire 
additional degrees of piety and reverence. 
Every individual at once gives and re- 
ceives new fervours of devotion : a devo- 
tion far more animated chan can eaſily 
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be raiſed in the retirement of the cloſet. 
We become more ardent in prayer, more 
attentive in hearing; and when the voices 
of the congregation join with the inſtru- 
ment of divine praiſe, and the powers of 
harmony, our hearts are doubly warmed 
with gratitude, and then indeed do we 
worſhip the Lord in the beauty of bolinefs. 

IV. 4 = each of theſe effects, 
when ſeparately conſidered, are of great 
weight; yet when united, they receive 
ſtill higher degrees of uſefulneſs and effica- 
cy, eſpecially when enforced by the power 
of cuſtom. Thoſe places, actions, ceremo- 
nies, poſtures, forms of worſhip, to which 
we have been long accuſtomed, and to which 
we have habitually joined the ideas of re- 
verence, repiety, ſanctity, gratitude, and de- 
votion; theſe, I ſay, will always affect us in 
the moſt warm and effectual manner. This 
ariſes from a quality in the ſoul, called, 
in the language of philoſophers, the 
power of aſſociation; by which the ima- 
gination by repeated acts joins things to- 
Er: which in themſelves are ſeparate: 

ut I chuſe rather to call it by the more 
intelligible name of cuftom. Through 
this frequent repetition therefore, every 
accuſtomed place and form of worſhip 
works a ftronger effect on the ſoul; in 
compariſon of which any new adopted 
form appears dead and powerleſs. To 
thoſe the imagination more forcibly joi 
the ideas of reverence and ſanctity; and 
is thence more effectually ſtirred up to a 
fervency of devotion. 

And now ſhall I need to 
you the proprie 
this day's ſolemnity? Its deſign is, „By 
« a legal, ſolemn, and public act, to ſe- 
ce parate this place, [ St. James's church, 
in Whitehaven, 17563, ]“ from common 
te uſes, and conſecrate it to the public 
c worſhip of almighty God. Not that 
we can bring down or confine the im- 
menſity of the Godhead to the narrow 
circuit of theſe walls; that God who 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
whom even the mighty temple of the 
univerſe, the heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain ! But by this peculiar and ſolemn 
deſtination, it is naturally fitted to ſtrike 
the human mind with additional degrees 
of awe and reverence. This fact hath 
been ſo univerſally acknowledged, that all 
ages and nations, according to their ap- 
"rehenſions of religion, have concurred 
in the practice of conſecration, - Yet the 

| true 


explain to 


and reaſonableneſs of 
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true reaſon hath not always been appre- 


 hended: it hath often been practiſed on 


ſuperſtitious motives. But the practice, 


as here explained, and here performed, is 


not the effect of a weak ſuperſtition, as 
hath been blindly ſuggeſted of late by 
ſome, who neither th "he" human na- 
ture nor themſelves. It is the natural 
and genuine reſult from the conſtitution 
of the human frame ; which, as it always 
annexes the ideas of horror and deteſta- 


tion to thoſe places where any notorious 


and execrable a& of wickedneſs hath been 
committed, ſo it naturally joins the im- 
preſſions of reverence and devout reſpect 
to thoſe which have been ſolemnly de- 
dicated to religion and virtue. Let us 


appeal, therefore, to experience. Would 


any man chuſe, for the place of his de- 
votions, a dungeon, the habitation of 
criminals, or a den, the receptacle of 
thieves and robbers? Would he chuſe to 
purify his mind in the places where the 
impure and polluted ſcenes of drunken- 
neſs, lewdneſs, and debauchery, are daily 
ated? Would not the conſciouſneſs of 
theſe abominations ſtrike upon his ſoul, 
mix itſelf with every exalted and heavenly 
contemplation, and, like a muddy ſtream 
falling into clear waters, debaſe and con- 
taminate their native purity ? Now, in a 
Place ſet apart by ſolemn deſtination to 
divine worſhip, an effect the very reverſe 
of this takes place. Every object that 
preſents itſelf brings along with it ſome 
idea, ſome image, ſome awakening cir- 
cumſtance of ſanctity or virtue. As 
theſe flow in, the ſoul diveſts itſelf bf 
every turbulent and unquiet paſſion ; de- 
bauchery and profaneneſs are checked in 
their career; hypocriſy relents; cruelty 
ſtands ſubdued; and revenge, for a while, 
forgets its nature. The ſoul, thus cleanſed 
from its vicious inclinations, becomes 
prepared for. the reception of every 
heavenly influence. That God, to whom 
this ſacred place 1s now dedicated, though 
every where and at all times preſent, be- 
comes here more intimately preſent to 
the mind. Here the love of a Saviour, 
by frequent and ſolemn commemoration, 
becomes the natural object of our medita- 
tions and gratitude. Here we more warmly 
acknowled re by that acknowledgment 
acquire ſtill higher portions of the divine 


ſpirit of grace. Here the virtues of faith 


and hope, meekneſs and forgiveneſs, 
good-will and charity, like ſo many meſ- 


the hiſtory of thoſe vagrant times. This, 


ſengers from heaven ſent down to conduct 
us thither, meet us at our entrance; in- 
fuſing into our hearts peace and joy, ſuch 
as the world cannot give. In a word, 
every object that we ſee or hear, works a 
ſtrong effect on the human frame; and 
conſpires to elevate the ſoul from the 
love of earthly things, to the fruition of 
God and virtue, Such then is the nature 
and reaſonableneſs of this day's ſolemnity. 
A ſolemnity adapted to the frame and ca- 
pacities of man. Angels, perhaps, need 
not ſtoop to it; brutes cannot riſe to it: 
but the man who feels not its influence, muſt 
be either angel or brute; muſt be above or 
below the condition of humanity. 
In conſequence of theſe truths, give me 
now leave to add ſome few obſervations. 
1, Having thus fixed the nature and 
end of external inſtitutions, and ſhewn 
that they are only the proper and ap- 
pointed means of worſhipping more 
effectually in ſpirit and in truth, we ſhall 
now eaſily diſcover the dangerous effects 
of thinking too highly of them. From 
this extreme hath ariſen the folly of vow- 
ing long and tedious pilgrimages, as a 
thing meritorious in the ſight of God, 
A journey to Mecca 1s almoſt the one 
thing neceſſary in the Mahometan reli. 
ion: a voyage to Jeruſalem was no leſs 
o, in the dark and ſurperſtitious ages 
of Chriſtianity. A pilgrimage to Loretto 
1s ſtill a matter of importance within the 
circuit of the Roman church. All theſe 
ſeem to be abſurd and groundleſs imita- 
tions of the periodical worſhip at the 
temple of Jeruſalem : for which indeed 
there was a ſubſtantial reaſon, as ex- 
plained above ; but which ceaſed to exiſt 
on the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. Yet, 
in ſpite of our Saviour's preventing ad- 
monition, the moſt diſtant inhabitants of 
Europe muſt needs worſhip the Father at 
Jeruſalem : the effects of this abſurd imi- 
tation were ſuch as might naturally be 
expected. The pilgrimage, having no 
rational end, was itſelf raiſed into the 
catalogues of meritorious actions; and, 
with the common ſpride and inſolence of 
uſurpers, expelled thoſe real virtues which 
ought ever to reign, in the human heart. 
Purity of manners was baniſhed, to make 
way for licentiouſneſs ; and. perſecuting 
zeal ſupplanted Chriſtian charity. The 
pilgrimage or cruſade atoned for all: in 
proof of which I need only refer you to 


indeed, 
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indeed, iv the natural "conſequence of 
over-rating the externals of religion. For 
where poſitive iaſtitutions are miſtaken for 
real virtues, and reſted in, not as means 
but as ends, they will ever be laid hold 
of by ſelf-deceiving men, as an atone- 
ment for the guilt of indulged appetites ; 
thus outward pomp takes place of inward 
pictr, and the idle fopperies of an un- 
meaning devotion are made ſacred at the 
expence of true holineſs and virtue. "This 
extreme is no leſs deſtructive to charity 
than common morals. Hence hath often 
flowed that bitterneſs of ſpirit among re- 
ligious ſects, for, miſAking the true end 
of their reſpective inllitutions, either 
through ignorance or pride, and giving 
the ſanction of the divine authority to 
their own eſtabliſhments, they have not 
failed to brand each other with the moſt 
odious names; and conduct theml(lclves 
with ſuch mutual hatred and uncharita- 
bleneſs, as became a reproach to that re- 
ligion they profeſſed. - | 
2. As many have erred in thinking 
too highly of the externals of religion, 
ſo others have erred, in too lightly re- 
garding them; this hath happened ſome- 
times out ofa ſpirit of contempt, and ſome- 
times from miſguided caution. There 1s 
a certain ſpirit of contempt, generally 
prevalent among thoſe who would aſpire 
to the character of philoſophers, with- 


3 out the drudgery of thinking. Among 


theſe men, (who, we know, abound in 
the preſent, and probably have abounded 
in every age,) external inſtitution of 
every kind paſſeth for a thing of nought. 
They deſpiſe the outworks of ſociety, 
alike in politics and religion. Yet they 
might do well to conſider, that things 1n 
themſelves indifferent, may, by mutual 
conſent, as we have ſeen, become the 
natural means of advancing pure reli- 
gion. They might do well to conſider, 
that although theſe particular means are 
no. where preſcribed, yet, that whoever 
ſo lightly accounts of theſe inſtitutions, 
as to deſpiſe, neglect, or violate them, 
does indeed and virtually tranſgreſs the 
laws of God; becauſe he obſtructs that 
which is the end of every divine com- 
mand, the commod happineſs of mankind. 
With regard to thoſe that have erred in 
this extreme from a principle of miſ- 
| oy caution, it needs only be ob- 
erved, that they form to themſelves a 
wrong idea of themſelves and human na- 
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to them. 
fore, muſt ever view its own peculiar in- 


cer 
tare, That ſpiritual devotion does by no | 
means exclude bodily worſhip ; that; on 


the contrary, the one 1s neceſſarily height- 


ened by the other, through the ſtrict 
union of ſoul with body, That they are 

vainly attempting to reverſe the order of 
providence, and labouring to raiſe tem- 
ſelves from their embodied ſtate, to that 
of pure intellect, before the appointed 
time; that by this they rob themſelves of 
thoſe real advantages which the God of 


nature hath ordained, while they refuſe to 


call in the ſenſes and imagination, -as the 
natural aids of true and ſpiritual worſhip. 
3. We may here obſerve and admire 
the wiſdom and excellence of Chriſtianity, 
in not appointing its proſelytes the ob- 
ſervance of any particular form of rites 
or ceremonies. The Jewiſh ceremonial 
law being appropriated to the uſe of one 
people, aſſembled in one place, tending 
only to the purpoſe of a temporary ſe- 
paration, had in theſe reſpects its rela- 
tive propriety and excellence. On the 
contrary, the Chriſtian religion, bein 
deſtined for the ſervice of all ** 
of every age and nation, near and re- 
mote, civilized and barbarous, hath, with 
equal wiſdom, left the inſtitution. of ex- 
ternal ceremonies to the conſent and va 
rious circumſtances of different times and 
nations. Thus every country has the 
power of ſuiting them to the climate, 
cuſtoms, tempers, and manners of its 
people. Whereas, had they been deli- 
neated and preſcribed with the rigour of 
a local religion, they muſt often have 
claſhed with the prevailing manners of a 
nation, and greatly obſtructed the com- 
plztion of Chriſtianity, 

4. From the principles laid down 
above, we may draw a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of mutual forbearance 
and moderation among religious ſects. 
We have ſeen that the * of religious 
worſhip derive a part of their force from 
cuſtom. - That thoſe places, actions, poſ- 
tures, forms, and ceremonies, to which 
the mind hath been accuſtomed, and to. 
which it hath habitually joined the ideas- 


of reverence and devotion; will always 


have a ſtronger effect, than they can 
poſſibly work on him who is yet a ſtranger - 
Every religious ſect, there- 


ſtitutions in a more advantageous light, 

than any other can poſſibly behold them. 

Habit gives them an additional force and 
Ii  elficacy, 


efficacy, which none, who have not been 
ſubje& to that habit, can poſſibly compre- 
hend. Itthrows a kind of radiance or glory 
round them; giving them the luſtre of 
ſomething ſacred and divine, Were 
this honeſt and laubable partiality rightly 
apprehended and conſidered, and as duly 
moderated as it is natural and ſtrong, it 
would ſurely tend to ſoften thoſe mutual 
expreſſions of contempt and hatred, fo 
freely 3 each _ by — 
ious parties. It is a partiality natur 

foes : highly laudable, ſo far as it 
heightens our own devotions ; but deſerves 
the ſevereſt reproofs, when it preſumes to 
intrude upon the devotions of our neigh- 
bour. 1 

5. Therefore, inſtead of judging uncha- 
ritably of others, let us rather take heed, 
that in the exerciſe of our own moſt ex- 
_ cellent inſtitutions, we conduct ourſelves 
in that decent and becoming manner, as 
may raiſe our ſouls to the true and ſpiritual 
worſhip recommended by our Saviour. 
So far as parties concerned may be al- 
lowed to judge, we have the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to believe, that no forms of wor- 
ſhip hitherto eſtabliſhed among men, can 
better anſwer theſe great purpoſes than 
our own. That none excel them in united 
dignity, ſimplicity, ſolemnity, and power. 
Notwithſtanding this, if they be negli- 
gently or abſurdly conducted, they at 
once loſe their nature and efficacy; for 
external forms being addrefied to the 
ſenſes, their whole force lics in a be- 
coming conduct of them. If therefore 
the miniſters of the word betray any in- 


decency, either of meanneſs or foppery, 


in habit, ſpeech, or geſture; if they pre- 
fer the petitions of the congregation, or 
read, or preach in an indolent and life- 
leſs manner ; or if, in the oppoſite ex- 
treme, they affect an idle diſplay of their 

own abilities or eloquence, inſtead of 
thoſe unafﬀetted ſtrains which command 
the reaſon, and warm the heart ; if the 
congregation aſſembled ſhall forget the 
ends of their coming ; if inſtead of re- 
verence and devotion they diſcover indif- 
ference and inattention ; if inſtead of thoſe 
decent compoſures of body preſcibed by 
the church, they indulge themſelves in 
all the variety of lazy poſtures, or turn 
this ſacred place into a ſcene of untimely 
mirth and wantqpneſs. If theſe things, I 
ſay, be done, what, in the name of God, 
what ſhall we bs bettered by our moſt 
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excellent inſtitutions ?—In truth, they 
ceaſe to be good, when they are ill ad- 
miniſtered, or ill attended to. And the 
molt defective forms of worſhip, when 
ſeriouſly and ſolemnly performed, are of 
more value in the ſight of God, than 
the moſt perfect, when abuſed or neg- 
lected. | 

Laſtly, Let us, above all, take care that 
our devout exerciſes may have their pro- 
per efte& on our lives and actions. With- 
out this, our ſtricteſt obſervance of them, 
either in public or in private, is vain, 
and even an abomination in the fight of 
God. Their deſign, we have ſeen, is 
for the improvement of our minds in 
piety and virtue : if they have not theſe 
effects upon us, it were even ſcandalous to 
boaſt that we enjoy the benefit of them. By 
this, we ſtand ſelf. condemned; and avow 
ourſelves wicked, in ſpite of the beſt aſſiſt- 
ances. Peace, and piety, and virtue, are the 
ends of all religion; and our Saviour's 
declaration authorizeth us to affirm, that 
one form of worſhip can only be pre- 
ferred to another, as it contributes more 
to theſe great ends. Let the excellence 
of ours, therefore, ſhine out in its effects: 
ſo ſhall men know it by its fruits, As 
we have the beſt aſſiſtances, ſo let us 
make the beſt uſe of them. This will, 
indeed, be no imaginary diſtinction. It 
is a noble pre-eminence, to be the firſt 
in virtue. So ſhall we truly become, 
above all others, God's peculiar people, 
when above all others we become zealous 
of good works. : | 
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And he faid unto them,” the abbath was made for 
man, and not man for the ſabbath, 


Ir is very remarkable in the whole hiſ- 
tory of our Saviour, that in all caſes 
where neither any natural neceſſity nor 
moral obligation intervened to the con- 
trary, there he was conſtantly moſt exact 
and nice, in fulfilling every particular, 
| 6 even 
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even of the ceremonial law. Thus when he 
came to john the Baptiſt ; though, having 
no fin, he had no need of the baptiſm of 
repentance ; and John accordingly forbid 
him, ſaying, 1 have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comeſt thou to me? yet he inſiſted 
upon it, ſaying, her it to be ſo now; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteouſ- 
neſs (Matt iii. 15.) 3 but, on the contrary, 
wherever any real neceſſity of nature, orany 
moral obligation, any work of goodneſs, 
mercy, or charity, came in competition; 
WE there he was always as zealous, that the 
= work of goodneſs or charity ſhould take 
place of any poſitive rite or ceremony 
whatſoever. Thus when the pharilees 
reproached him, for converſing familiarly 
Vith, and inſtructing perſons legally un- 
clean: he replies, Go ye and learn what that 
== meaneth, 1 will have mercy and not et A 
(Matt. ix. 13.) And when the ruler of the 
ſy nagogue reviled him for healing a diſeaſ- 


ed perſon upon the ſabbath · day, and mali- 
ciouſly repreſented it to the people as a 
breach ot the command given to keep 
rhat day holy; he anſwers him, T hou 


| = hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the ſab- 


= hath looſe his ox or his aſs from the flall, 
and lead him away to watering ? and ought 
== not this woman, being a daughter of Abra- 
bam, whom Satan hath bound, lo, theſe 
=T cighteen years, be looſed from this bond on the 


ES /abbaih-day ? (Luke, xiii. 15) And, in the 


W hiſtory which occaſioned the words of 


my text, when the phariſces Here angry 
& at Jeſus's diſciples, for plucking a tew 
ears of corn on the ſabbath-day (Mar. 
ii. 24.) ; our Lord anſwers them by giv- 


ing an inſtance out of the hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament, by which it appeared 
that in all times, even under the law, all 
merely ritual and ceremonial inſtitutions 


== always gave place to the juſt and real 
WE neceſſities of life. Immediztely after 
which, he adds in the words of the text, 
eneral ground or reaſon of the 
thing itſelf, whereof he had juſt before 
Weged an inſtance in practice; the a- 
bath, ſaith he, war made for man, and not 
man for the. ſabbath, That is, dunes of 
a ritual nature, and of poſitive appoint- 
ment only, do not, like thoſe moral vir- 
tues, which are of intrinſic, eternal, and 
unalterable obligation, indiſpenſably oblige 
in all caſes and in all circumſtances what- 
ſoever; but were appointed of God, only 
for the preſent uſe of man, to be fub- 
ſervient and aſſiſting to the more conve- 
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nient practice of the great duties of re- 
ligion. | 

From theſe words therefore of our Sa- 
viour, I ſhall, in the following diſcourſe, 
conſider the vature and ends of the ori- 
ginal inſtitution of the ſabbath, and to 
what degree and purpoſe it ſtill continues 
obligatory among Chriſtians. In general, 
as it is abſolutely neceſſary 1, the firſt 
foundation of - religion, that we know 
diſtintly whom we are to worſhip, and 
in what manner; ſo it is neceſſary like- 
wiſe, in the nature of things,, that ſome 
portion of time be allowed for inſtructing 
ourſelves in the knowledge of our duty, 
and for the practice peculiarly of that 
eſpecial part of it, which conſiſts in the 
public acknowledgment and ſolemn wor- 
ſhip of God. And herein conſiſts. the 
general morality of the ſabbath, and the 
eternal reaſon of its having perpetually a 
place among the unalterable command» 
ments of the moral law. For as neceſ- 
ſary as it is, that religion ſhould be at all 
preſerved in the world, ſo neceſſary it 1s 
that ſome time ſhould be ſet apart for 
men's inſtruction in the will of God, and 
for their ſolemnizing his worſhip. 

But to be more diſtin& and particular; 
the ends for which the ſabbath was 
originally inſtituted, and for which the 
command was from time to time renewed, 
were principally as follows: 

I. That men might continually com- 
memorate the works of creation, and 
acknowledging the one true God and au- 
thor of all things, might praiſe him per- 
petually for the things that he has made. 
(Rev. iv. 11.) The worſhip paid to God 
in heaven isthus repreſented to l in 
his viſion; the whole multitude of the hea- 
venly hoſt fall down hefore him that fits on 
the throne, ſaying, T hou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honour, and fuer ; for 
thou haſt created all things, and for thy 


pleaſure they are, and were created. This 


is the employment of ſaints and angels, 
in the eternal ſabbath in heaven; and 
that, upon earth, the praiſes of God may 
-be celebrated on the ſame acconnt, 1s 
the original foundation of the inſtitution 
of the ſabbath. And God Blefed the fe- 
wenth day, and ſanctified it; becauſe that 
in it he had reſted from all his work, wubich 
God created and made (Gen. ii. 3.) 
Which reaſon is again repeated: For in 
fox days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and the ſea, an! all that in them is, and 
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reſted the ſeventh day; wherefore the Lord 
bleſſed the ſabbath-day and hallowed it, 
(Exod. xx. 11.) It is here to be obſerv- 
ed, that the word reſted, is by no means 
to be underſtood literally, as if the creat- 
ing of things had been any pains or la- 


bour to God: for it is abſurd, that any 


thing ſhould * any trouble to omnipo- 
tence. By the word of the Lord were the 
bea vent n ade, and all the hoſt of them by 
the breath of his mouth; he ſpake the word, 
and they were made; ht commanded, and 
they flood faſt. The meaning is: he made 
them all with as great eaſe, as if it had 
been no action at all, but merely a word 
ſpeaking. His reſting therefore after it, 
is, (I ſay) by no means to b2 underſtood 
literally ; but God's reſting fignifies 
merely, that the things were finiſhed 
which he intended to make at that time, 
and that he then proceeded no further. 
Likewiſe, things being made in fix days, 
is not, that there was any thing in the na- 
ture of things which required that ſpace 
of time for their production. For the 
production of things in fix days is as mi- 
raculous, as the producing of them in one 
ſingle moment; and the producing of 
them in one moment, had been juſt as 
eaſy to God, as the creating them in fix 
days. But it is only for the ſake of our 

reater diſtinction of conception, that 
things were digeſted in that particular 
order and portion of time. And our per- 
petual returns of praiſes to God for the 
things that he has made, offered up to him 
every ſabbath, are a mark or diſtinguiſh 
ing character of the worſhippers of the 
true God; a declaration or continual 
profeſſing of ourſelves to be ſervants of 


the one almighty and true God, the Fa- 


ther or Author of all things, the mater of 
beaven and earth in oppoſition to the 
infidelity of atheifts, the ſuperſtition of 
polytheiſts, and the irreligious worſhip 
of all the idolatrous nations of the earth. 


Ferily my ſabbaths ye ſhall keep 5 for it is a 


ſign between me and you that ye may know 
that I am the Lerd—1t is a ſign between 
me and the children of Iſrael for ever ; for 
in fix days the Lord made heaven and earth. 
Exod. xxxi. 13. 17. Of ignorant and pro- 
fane men, ſome have imagined the world 
to exiſt by neceſlity of nature; not conſi · 
dering, that in what ariſes from neceſſity, 
there can be no variety or diſtinction: 
and theſe perſons cannot but be totally 
void of all religion. Others have fan- 
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cied the world to have been framed ori- 
ginally by mere chance ; not conſidering, 
that chance is nothing, and can do no- 
thing, being a mere empty word or ſound: 
and theſe likewiſe muſt. needs be abſo- 
lutely without religion. Others have 
perſuaded themſelves, that the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars were Gods, or the habitations of 
Gods, or the powers that governed the 
world : and theſe were the idolatrous 
worſhippers cf the hoſt of heaven. Con- 
cerning which crime, Job thus expreſſes 
himſelf with his accuſtomed eloquence, 
If 1 beheld the fun when it ſhined, or the 
moon walking in brightneſs ; and my heart 
hath been jecretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
kifjed my band; this alſo were an iniquity 10 
be puniſhed by the judge, for I ſhould have 
denied the God that is above. (Ch. xxxi. 
26.) The great preſervative againſt every WT 11 
fault of this kind, either idolatrous or 


upor 
atheiſtical, 1s the conſideration that the * 
whole univerſe, and all things therein mem 
contained, are the creation of God : that land 
the moon and ftars themſelves are all of as it 
them the work of his hands; and that it bon 
is our heavenly Father which cauſeth his MT ard 


ſum (ſo our Saviour emphatically expreſſes 
it), he cauſeth his fun to ſhine on the evil 
aud on the good, and ſendeth rain onthe juſt 
and on the unjuſt. This is what even by 
reaſon itſelf may be ſtrictly proved, te 
thoſe who are capable of attending to it : 
his eterual power and godbead are clearly 
feeu by the things that are made. (Rom. i. 
20.) By revelation, the ſame great truth 
1s clearly : confirmed to perſons of all ca- 
pacities. And the firſt inſtitution of the 
ſabbath was on purpoſe, that men periodi- 
cally celebrating the creation of God, 
might thereby be preſerved from irre- 
ligion and e Leſt thou lift up thine 
eyes unto heaven, and when thou ſeeſt the 
Jun and the moon and the ſtars, even all the 
50% of bea den, ſhouldſt be driven to worſhip 
them and ſerve them, which the Lord thy 
God hath divided unto all nations under the 
whole heaven. (Deut. iv. 19.) This was 
the idolatry mankind was apt to run into, 
in the early ages of the world; and it con- 
tinues ſtill among ſome barbarous nations 
even at this day. But the more prevailing 
vice in theſe latter ages, among men of 
corrupt minds in civilized nations, are 
atheiſtical notions, of neceſſity, fate, and 
nature. The proper remedy againſt both 
theſe great evils, of idolatry and atheiſm, 
is a {prigus conſidęration of the manifold 
| Nees wiſdom 
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orĩ- wiſdom and excellency of the works of ple. Te ſhall kindle no fire throughout your 
ring, Cod, which ſhow forth the praiſe and Habitations upon the ſabbath-day ; whoſo- 
) NO- Reit glory of their almighty Creator. O all ever doth work therein, ſhall be Put 40 
und: Wye works of the Lord, bleſs ye the Lord, death. (Exod. xxxv. 2, 3. But this ri- 
1bſo- , him and magnify bim for ever. Praiſe gorous exacting of an ablolute and ſtrict 
have e him, ſun and moon ; praiſe him, all ye reſt, was, as 1 have ſaid, peculiar to tho 
00n, ar. of light ; — mountains and all hills; nation of the Jews only ; as 1s evident 
ns of 5 N beaſts and all cattle ; fire and hail, ſnow and from the reaſon before-mentioned, relat- 
d the FT apour, ftorms and wind, fulfilling his ing to their deliverance out of Egypt 
trous word. (Pf. cxlviii. 3.) It is a very elegant and is ſtill more clear from the words of 
Con- and expreſſive figure of ſpeech, to repre- St. Paul, (Col. ii. 16.) Let no man judge 
reſſes (cent all, even inanimatecreatures, as them- you in meat or in drink, or in reſpect of the 
ence, ſelves praiſing God; becauſe the con- new-moon or of the ſabbath-day ; which 
r the templation of them affords to reaſonable are a ſhadow of things to come, but the body 
heart men, perpetual grounds of praiſing him. (or ſubſtance) zs of Chri/t : and from the 
hath l have been the longer upon this firſt words of our Saviour himſelf, immedi- 
4 16 4 head, becauſe this original reaſon of the ately following the text : T he Son of Max 
bave WE inſtitution of the ſabbath is of eternal #s Lord alſo of the ſabbath. 
xxxi. and unchangeable conſideration. III. Another additional reaſon upon 
every 11. Another reaſon, which was added renewing the inſtitution of the ſabbath to 
us or upon occaſion of renewing this inſtitution the Jews was, that ſervants, and even 
it the to the . Jews, was, that they might com- cattle appointed for labour, might have 
lerein memorate their deliverance out of the a proportionable time of reſt. This rea- 
that land of Egypt, which to that people was ſon is expreſſed in the fourth command- 
all of as it were a new creation. Remember that ment; and again more particularly, (Ex- 
hat it 2 25 thou a0 a ſervant in the land of Egypt, od. xxiii. 1 8.3 That thine ox and thine 
th his 1 and that the Lord broaght thee out thence aſs may reſt, and the ſon of thine handmaid, 
reſles 5 by a ſtretcbed-out arm; therefore the Lord and the ſtranger, may be refreſhed. And 
e evil thy God commanded thee to keep the ſab- this reaſon. is partly ceremonial, partly 
be juſt arb day. (Deut. v. 15.) This additional moral. So far as the commandment of 
en by JP realon was peculiar ro the nation of. the giving reſt to ſervants was 4 memorial to 
d, to Jews only; and conſequently ſo were the the Iſraelites of their having been them» 
to it: additional circumſtances, which were then ſelves ſervants in Egypt; ſo far it was 
clearly annexed, with regard to the manner of part of the ritual law, and its obligation 
om. i. performing the duty. Of which kind, extends not to other nations. But ſo far 
truth vas that abſolute and ſtrict reſt from every as the reaſon of the commandment is 
ca- ſort of work whatſoever, which was a founded in humanity, and 1 to 
f the proper commemoration of their deliver- cruelty, ſeverity, and rigour ; fo far it is 
riodi-ance from that great bondage, wherein an eternal part of the moral law, and con- 
God, they had in an unparalleled manner been tinues to be of perpetual obligation. 
irre- obliged to work and to ſerve with rigour. Unreaſonable ſeverity, in exatting from 
o thine And becauſe it was a manifeſt contempt thoſe under our power more than they 
eft the of this great deliverance, and a pre- are well able to perform, is for ever a 
all the ſumptuouſly wilful deſpiſing of a plain breach of this commandment, and a tem- 
worſhip command of God, then immediately and per altogether inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
rd thy expreſsly given to that people; therefore, and character of a good man, A right- 
der the however ſmall. the offence may ſeem as to eau, man, ſaith the ſcripture, regardeth the 
is was the matter of it, yet (which is always the /ife even of his beafts. (Prov. xii. 10.) 
1 into, main circumſtance of aggravation) it And it is not without its proper ſignifi- 
t con- being altogether inexcuſable in point of cancy; in order to ſhe men what ſpirit 
ations ME wilful des, the man in the wil- and temper they ſhould be of ; that God, 
ailing (derneſs, who did but gather ſticks upon the in the giving of this commandment, con- 
en of ſabbath-day, was by God's eſpecial di- deſcends to make mention even of cattle ; 
s, are rection commanded to be. put to death, and that our Saviour aſſures us, that not 
2, and (Numb. xv. 35.) It was a preſump- a ſparrow falls to the ground, without the 
ſt both tuous contempt of that expreſs part of the notice of our Father which is in heaven. 
heiſm, 1 command given at that time to that peo - And now from tus account of the rea- 
mifold Wl . 1 i 3 ſons 


'11dom Wl 


; 
» 
„ 


cerning the ſabbath, it is very eaſy to 


underſtand, how far and in what ſenſe 


It is a perpetual commandment, and to 
what degrees and purpoſes it ſtill conti- 
nues obligatory among Chriſtians. 

The moral part of the ſabbath; that 
is, ſo far as it is a commandment enjoin- 


ing the virtue of humanity, or of allowing 


time to thoſe who are under our power, 
to reſt from the labours of their worldly 
employment; and ſo far as it is, accord- 
ing to the original reaſon of its inſtitu - 
tion in Paradiſe, a time ſet apart for the 
religious commemorating of God's work 
of creation (Gen. ii. 3.), and praifing him 
for the things that he has made, and 
ſerving and worſhipping him as the maker 
of all things; this moral part (I ſay) of 
the ſabbath, is of eternal and unchange- 
able obligation. For the ſolemn public 
worſhip of God cannot poſſibly be per- 
formed, without particular times be ſet 
apart. for the performing it, and for the 
inſtructing men in the knowledge of their 
duty. Ihe more carefully this is done, 
the more acceptable to God are our days 
of devotion. And they who, by the ha- 
bitual practice of virtue, preſerve con- 
ftxntly upon their minds a ſenſe of God 
ard religion in all the actions of their 
hves, may be truly ſaid, in the Chriſtian 
ienſe, to keep a perpetual ſabbath. Upon 
wr ich account, both the land of Canaan, 
wherein the Iſraelites were to ſerve God 
"without fear, in holineſs and righteouſneſs 
before him all the days of their lives; and 
the heavenly Canaan, whereof the other 
was but a type; are by St. Paul figura- 
tively repreſented under the notion of an 
eternal ſabbath or reſt to the people of 
God, in a very elegant allufion : with- 
out attending to which, there is conſider- 
able difficulty in underſtanding the man- 
ner both of his expreſſion and argu- 
ment: Although (ſaith he) the works (the 
works of creation) were finiſped from the 
foundation of the world—and God did reſt 
the ſeventh day from all his works ; (Heb. 
iv. 3.) yet this was not the true ſabbath, 
but only, as he elſewhere expreſſes it, it 


dba a ſhadow of things to come. (Col. ji. 


17.) The true ſabbath, or reſt to the peo- 
ple of the Jews, was their entering into 
the promiſed land, and therein reſting for 
ever from the labours they had underwent 
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ſons of the original inſtitution, and of the 
repeated renewals of the command con- 


in Egypt and in the wilderneſs: and 
this, he tells us, 1s the ſenſe of the word, 
reſt, in thoſe places, where God threatened 
and ſware to the unbelieving Iſraelites, 
that they ſhould not enter into his reſt, 
(Ch. iii. 11. 18.) But then ſtill he goes 
on, and tells us further, that even this 
final reſt of theirs, the promiſed land it- 


ſelf; even this alſo was ſtill but a type of ® 
a further and better reſt, even the eternal 0 


Sabbath in heaven. For if Joſbua, ſays he, 
(ch. iv. 7, 8.) had given them reft, then 
awould not the ſcripture afterward have 

Spoken of another day, as it does in David, 
ſaying, again, to-day, after ſo long a time, 


There remaineth therefore (inters the 
Apoſtle) there remaineth ſtill a further reſt 


(or ſabbath) 20 the people of God, (ver. 9.) 
that is, an eternal reſt in heaven, from ſin, 
and from temptation, and from all mi- 
ſery : for ſo he goes on, (ver. 10.) for 
he that is entered into his reft, he alſo has 
ceaſed from his own works, as God did from 
his : let us labour therefore to enter into that 


js leſt any man fall after the ſame exam- i 5 . 


ple of unbelief. By attending to, and ob- 
ſerving this alluſion, there is very great 
light given to the apoſtle's whole diſcourſe 


in that 4th chapter to the Hebrews, 


which otherwiſe is difficult to be diftinaly 
and clearly underſtood. But to proceed, 


As the moral part of the com- 
mandment concerning the ſabbath is of 


perpetual obligation; ſo the ritual or 
inflituted part, which had relation (as a 


particular memorial) to the deliverance ” 3 
of the Jews out of Egypt, is aboliſhed A 


by the Goſpel. Inſomuch that St. Paul, 
in the place before cited, (Col. iii. 16, 
17.) among ordinances of meats and drinks, 
and rew-mcons, and other ſhadows o 
things to come, reckons up allo the ſab- 
bath-days. But then, inſtead of the 


Jewiſh abbath, there ſucceeded, by the | Wy 


appointment and practice of the apoſtles, 


the commemoration of our Lord's refur- 


rection. Which coming to paſs upon the 


firſt day of the week, the Chriſtian Lord's * ; 
day, inſtead of the ſeventh day which 


was the Jewiſh ſabbath ; it was accord- 
ingly, from thenceforth, kept on the firſt 


day of the week. Thus we read (Acts, xx. |: 
7.) that upon the firſt day of the week, when = 
the diſciples came together to break bread, Paul ; 


preached unto them. And (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
2.) concerning the collection for the ſaints : 
upon the firſt day of the week, ſaith he, let 
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by him in fore, as God 


And (Rev. i. 10.) it 


every one of you lay 


faith he, in the ſpirit on the Lord's day. 
The manner in which it ought to be ob- 
ſerved among Chriſtians, 1s, 1n attending 
the public worſhip of God, in hearing the 
word, in reading the Scriptures ; in in- 
ſtructing and aſſiſting thoſe bver whom 
we have any kind of influence, in the 
knowledge and practice of their duty. 
In a word, it is to be ſpent in works of 
neceſſity, and in works of charity ; and 
in whatſoever tends, without ſuperſtition 


and without affectation, to the real honour 
the | of God, and to the true intereſt and pro- 


moting of religionand virtue in the world. 
Concerning works of neceſſity, our Sa- 
viour in the text, upon occaſion of his 


# his diſciples plucking the ears of corn on 


the ſabbath-day, exprefſ>ly exempts us 


from the preciſeneſs of the phariſaical hy- 
pocriſy: the /abbath, ſaith he, was made 
Herr uan, and not man for the ſabbath. Con- 
cerning works of charity; theſe are ſo di- 
rect and proper, ſo great and principal a 
part of true religion, that, as if it were on 
XX purpoſe to ſhew theſe to be even the moſt 
= acceptable part of that reſt which God 
RX tommanded on the ſabbath, our Saviour 
XZ ſeems, in the whole courſe of his miniſtry, 


com- g to have induſtriouſly as it were ſought for 


is of A boy all poſſible occaſions of e's things of 
a 


this nature upon the ſabbath-day, that he 
might thence take opportunity to reprove 
the falſe notions which the phariſees had 


| entertained, both of God's reſting from 


his work, and of his commanding them 
to reſt from theirs. The careful ob- 


drinks, . ſerving of which matter will clear to us 
b of the ſenſe of an expreſſion of our Saviour, 
je ſab- which otherwiſe is not obvious to be un- 
if the WR derſtood. When the Jews ſought to ſlay 
by the him, becauſe he had healed a lame man 
poſtles, on the ſabbath-day; the reply he makes 


; reſur- Bo 5 
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Lord's 
which 


.ccord- 
he firſt 
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t, when 
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xvi. 1, 
> ſaints: 
| he, let 

Every 


to them 1s this, my Father worketh hither- 
to, and I work. (John, v. 17.) His 
meaning is : ye have a very wrong no- 
tion of the true ſabbatical reſt which God 
has commanded : from his work of crea- 
tion, God does indeed now reſt : but in 
acts of providence, preſeryation, govern- 
ment, and doing good ta his creatures, 


in theſe things my Father worketh hi · 


therto, and will work for ever; and in 
theſe inſtances I alſo work, and every 


1. 1 man works, both on the ſabbath- 


7 and continually, 
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The extremes to be avoided are, an 
affected judaical or phariſaical preciſe. - 
neſs on the one hand, which uſually pro- 
ceeds either from hypocriſy, or from want 
of underſtanding rightly the true nature 
of religion : and on the other hand, the 
worſe and more dangerous extreme- is, 
that habit of ſpending any part of the 
Lord's day in looſeneſs and idleneſs, in 
gaming and debaychery, which has been 
encouragad by popery, and which has, 
to ſo many perſons, been the corruption 
of their principles, and the entire ruin 
of their morals. From which and all 
other, &c. 
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Gal ATIANS, v. 24. 


And they that are Chriſt's, have crucified the fleſh, 
with the affections and luſts. 


T#1s expreſſion, crucifying the fleſh, 
may probably ſeem to moſt, when 
they firſt hear it, or attend to it, a very 
ſtrange one: as, ro doubt, numbers of 
others in ſcripture do. But a little con- 
ſideration will ſhew, that there is no cauſe 
to cenſure them, or be offended at them. 
For amidſt the multiplicity of languages 
that are in the world, and the various na- 
tions, tempers, and circumſtances of the 
cople, who are bred up to uſe them; it 
15 unavoidable, but there will be in each 
many ways of ſpeaking, which though eaſy 
and familiar by cuſtom to one part of 
mankind, muſt yet, to the reſt, appear 
harſh and unaccountable. This is the 
caſe even of neighbouring countries in 
our own times: much more then muſt it 
be expected in thoſe tongues, of which 
the vulgar uſe hath long ſince failed, 
and which formerly expreſſed the ſenti- 
ments of diſtant nations, inſpired both 
by the age and the climate they lived in, 
with a different turn of thought and ſtile, 
Hence proceeds the ſurprifing warmth 
and boldneſs of figure, the abrupt tranſi- 
tions, the ſudden lofty flights of the eaſt- 
ern writers and ſpeakers, utterly contrary 
to the cool and regular genius of the Eu. 
ropean languages. And amongſt the 
former, the compoſitions of the Jews muſt 
of courſe have a peculiar tincture and pro- 


- priety of their own ; not only becauſe 


Ii4 _ they 
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they were prohibited, for good reaſons, 
all needleſs commerce with other lands; 


but chiefly becauſe divine revelation de- 


livered to them ſuch doctrines and pre- 
cepts,, and conſequently ſuch terms, as 
the heathen had not; which muſt like- 
wiſe greatly increaſe in-number by fre- 

ent references to their own articles of 
Aich, obſervances, and ſacred books. 
When Chriſtianity was publiſhed. to the 
world, here was again a new Tet of diſ- 
coveries and ideas, added to the preced- 
ing: which being firſt communicated in 
Hebrew, were thence transfuſed into 
Greek by the apoſtles, addreſſing them- 
ſelves to the Gentiles, Thus was the 
ſtile of the New Teſtament produced: 
which being as literally tranflated, and 


_ Cloſely imitated, as it well could (for 


the nature of the thing required ſtrict- 
neſs), the ſame forms of ſpeech have been 
derived down into the modern tongues of 
Chriſtian countries. And ſo it hath 


come to paſs by a kind of neceſſity, that, 


in diſcourſes on religion, words, mean- 
ings, conſtructions, images, occur, ex- 
tremely remote from the common idiom 
of the language on other occaſions. And 
theſe, weak perſons are apt to miſtake, 
artful diſputants to pervert, and unlearned 
or unfair affecters of wit and free thought 
to ridicule; though originally they were 
of plain ſignification, and are ſtill, when 
underſtood, full of good ſenſe and beauty. 
Thus, crucifying, or as the apoſtle elſe- 
where puts it (Col. iu. 5.), e 
the fleſh, is a phraſe far out of the roa 
of our daily converſation, and of our read- 
ing on ſubjects of buſineſs and entertain- 
ment: from whence it eaſily happens, 
that the ſuperſtitious miſapprehend, and 
the profane deſpiſe it ; though indeed it 


| denotes a reaſonable, a neceſlary duty, 


and deſcribes that duty, not only in a 
ſtrong, bat elegant manner, To ſhew 
theſe things clearly, I ſhall, 

I. Explain to you the riſe and general 
intention of this way of ſpeaking. 

II. Specify more diſtinetly the nature 
of the duty deſigned to be taught by it. 

III. Shew you how ſtrictly our belong- 


. EE ug to Chriſt obliges us to practice that 


doctrine. 
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tament in different ſenſes, according to 
the ſubject of which they treat, are yet 
commonly expreſſions of the moral ſtate 
and character of man; the diſpoſitions of 
his heart toward piety or ſin. Spirit is 
the principle of reaſon and religion: fleſh 
of appetite and paſſion. Every one feels 
in himſelf both right and wrong inclina- 
tions. The former our conſcience ap- 


proves; and therefore purſuing them 


would, on that account alone, be properly 
called, walking after the ſpirit; (Rom. 
viii. 4.) that inward man, which naturally 
delighteth in the law of God. (Rom, 
vii. 22.) But a much ſtronger ground 
for it is, that the Divine Spirit hath not 
only revealed to us the whole rule of lite, 
-and the moſt powerful motives to obſerve 
it, but is continually preſent to our minds, 
exciting and ſtrengthening us, if we 
permit him, to every good work. On 
the other hand, all fleſh having corrupted 
his wgy before God, (Gen. vi. 11, 12.) 
ſinners may be juſtly ſaid to walk atter 
the fleth, becauſe they live conformably 
to the wicked cuſtoms of the world. But 
the true foundation of the phraſe is, that 
this corruptible body (Wild, ix. 15.) ſub- 
jects the fallen children of Adam perpe- 
tually, by its irregular propenſities, to a 
variety of temptations, hard to be over- 
come. And therefore, even heathen au- 
thors have repreſented it as the principal 
ſource of moral evil : no wonder then, 
that thoſe of ſcripture do, on fuller 
knowledge of the caſe. 

But in dt. Paul more eſpecially, the fleſh 
means our vicious tendencies ; not only 
thoſe to ſenſual indulgence, but the whole 
ſyſtem of them. Thus, ver. 13. of this 


chapter: Brethren, ye have been called 


unto liberty ; only uſe not your liberty for an 
occafron to the fleſh; that is, to any blame- 
able purpoſe. But the particular blameable 
uſe, which he had in view, was that of 
uncharitable contention. For it follows 
immediately. But if ye bite and dewour 
one another, take heed that ye be not conſumed 
one of another, Again, ver, 19, having 
ſaid, that the works of the fleſh are mani- 
Halt, he proceeds to reckon amongſt them, 
not only adultery and laſciviouſneſ;, but va- 
rignce, envy, ſtrife, ſedition. And the 


I. I ſhall explain to you the riſe and fruirs of the ſpirit, oppoſed to theſe, 


Rene intention of this way of ſpeaking 


ſcripture. 2 
Now the words, fleſh and ſpirit, though 


oe: 22.) are not only temperance, but 
ong ſuffering, peace, googneſs, . faith, or 


| | fidelity, meckneſs, 
.. employed by the writers of the New Jef; Farther ; becauſe there is a conne 
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1 and ſtrength to the other: the ſeveral 
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7 1 ſympathy between the various diſ- 
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poſitions of the ſame kind, whether 
moral or immoral, each adding vigour 


vices, to which mankind 1s prone, are 
deſcribed in God's word, as uniting into 
and forming a living body, hence deno- 


ts mina ted the body of fn, or of the luſts of the 
4% (Col. ii. 11.); 
= minal inclinatioa is a member. 
WS when the apoſtle had enjoined Chriſtians 
to mortify their members, which are upon 
be earth (Col. iti. 5.) ; he inſtantly ex- 
WT plains himſelf to mean the parts of this 
= figurative 


of which every cri- 
| Thus, 


jy of fin, which he goes on 
to enumerate ; covetouſneſs, anger, forni- 


= cation, uncleanne/5, malice, blaſphemy. 


And, in conſequence of this, becauſe 
not only the nature of all men is tainted 
originally, but the conduct of moſt men 


Rf hath, in ſome reſpects at leaſt, been ha- 
WE birually unjuſtifiable ; therefore the ſins 
We which they have indulged, confidercd in. 


the manner above mentioned, as united 


into one organized body, are alſo ſtiled 
in ſcripture the old man; in oppoſition to 
that zexv nan, or bleſſed change of tem- 
per and behaviour, which the goſpel was 
deſigned to produce. 
W ſingular the former of theſe phraſes may 
appear; the latter, which in itſelf is 
W& equally ſo, that of becoming a new man, 
is both frequent in our common ſpeech, - 
and warranted: by the politeſt of claſſical 
authors. 8 


And however 


This expreſſion therefore having taken 


palace, the amendment of our hearts 


and actions is ſometimes denoted by )Jay- 


ing alide or putting of this old man. Thus, 


(Eph, iv. 22.) That ye put off, concerning 
the former converſation, the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the deceitful In/ts ; 


= ad put an the new man, which is created 


according to God (that is, ::cording to the 
image of God), in righteouſneſs and true 
holineſs. And becauſe our gracious Re- 


deemer was a perfect example of theſe, 


putting on the new man is elſewhere 


4 called putting on the Lord Jeſus Chrift 


Rom. xii. 14. Gal. iii. 27 ) : a mode of 
peech fully vindicated by the ancient 
uſage of the Greek tongue, in which the 
New Teſtament was written. For in 


| | that, putting on any perſon ſignified form- 


ing ones-ſelf by his character, and jimi- 


tating his manner. 


At other times, this intire change of 
feQions, will, and demeanour, is ex- 
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preſſed more ſtrongly. We are ſaid to be 


dead to fin, and raiſed up again to walk in 

newneſs of life (Rom. vi. 2. 4.) : which 

means, to be ſeparated for ever from bad” 
habits and cuſtoms, and entering into a 
different ſtate, and courſe of thinking 

and acting; in which he former things ara 

paſſed away, and all things are made new. 

(Rev. xxi. 4, 5. The promiſes indeed 

of this renovation on our part, and of 
grace to accompliſh it, and future happi- 
neſs to reward it, on God's part, are firſt 

made in baptiſm; which therefore the 

ſcripture (John, ni. 3-- 7.) calls our new 

birth to this new life. But .then, it is 

only by continual care (if Providence 

allows us. time) to grow in grace, and 

become every day more completely dead 

to all traaſgreſſion, and alive to all duty, 

that we ſhall arrive at the maturity re- 

quitite for our acceptance, | 

Farther yet; when the word of God 
intends to give us the moſt awakening 
ſenſe, how inrire our change muſt be, 
and with how unremitted a reſolution we 
muſt arm ourſelves againſt every bad in- 
elination; then the expreſſion choſen is, 
not that of dying to ſin, but of mortify- 
ing, killing it. For the original ſignifi- 
catiqn of the words, tranſlated mortify, 
is not the now common one, of keeping 
under, and treating with ſome auſterity, 
but of deſtroying, putting to death: as 
where the apoſtle ſaith, , through the 
Spirit ye do mortify the decds of the body (un- 
lawful indulgences), ye ſhall live (Rom. 
vii. 13.) : and in the paſlage already 
cited, mpriify therefore your i , which 
are upon the earth. In purluance of which 
mortal enmity between religion and wick- 
edneſs, every ſerious believer conſiders 
himſelf as a /oldrer of Chrift (2 Tim. ii. 
3, 4.) whoſe whole life is to be a war- 
fare againſt ge luſis which war againſt 
the foul, (1 Pet.u. 11.) 

And laſtly, becauſe the great end of 
our Saviour's incarnation and death was 
to engage us in this good fight, and ena- 
ble us to obtain the victory; therefore 
overcoming and ſacrificing to him our 
unlawful deſires, is, by an elegant allu- 
ſion to the manner of his death (which 
was painful and flow, like our tir pa- 
tion of them), called crucifying them z 
not only here in the text, but in another 
parallel one: &nowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with him, that the body of 
An might be deſtroyed, that Il 2 
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ſoould not ſerve fin. (Romans, vi. 6.) 
Whence alſo our apoltle ſaith farther, 
that by the cro/s of aur Lord Teſus Chriſt, 
by the example of his ſufferings, and the 
grace which they have procured, the world 
it crucified unto him, and he unto the world. 
(Gal. vi. 14.) He regards it no more 
than the Jews did our Saviour, when 
they condemned him to the moſt igno- 
minious torments, but hates it mortally, 
and deſpiſes it utterly, ſo far as it is ſin- 
Ful : and is content, that, in return, it 
ſhould hate and deſpiſe him, rather than 
comply with its wicked cuſtoms. 

This then is the true Chriſtian morti- 
fication. And the figures, deſcribing it, 
are indeed remarkably bold and full of 
energy : but they are accurate, inſtruc- 
tive, animating ; and, alas ! but too ne- 
ceſſary, to convince unthinking and un- 
willing creatures as we are (prone to 
explain away into nothing every precept 
we can), of the zeal and ſeverity with 
which we are to extirpate all that is faulty 
within our ſouls. The commands of our 
bleſſed Lord himſelf carry in them the 
fame force: F our right hand offends us, 
cut it r; if our right eye, to pluck it out 
(Matth. v. 29, 30. xvil. 8, 9. Mark, ix. 
43. 45. 47+) : if any defire we feel will 
be a probable occaſion of our falling, to 
ſuppreſs it, however dear; if any action 
we are engaged in, to quit it, however 
advantageous in other reſpects. And the 
reaſon he adds, admits of no reply. It zs 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands or two eyes, 10 be caſt 
into Fell fire: it is better to undergo the 
moſt painful ſelf-denial here, and be re- 
compenſed with heavenly felicity hereaf- 
ter, than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for a 
fea on (Heb. xi. 25.), and ſuffer the ven- 
geance of the Almighty for ever. 

Having now explained the rife and ge- 


neral intention of the principal phraſes of 


this ſort in ſcripture, I proceed, 

II. To ſpecify more diſtinctly the na- 
ture of the duty deſigned to be taught by 
them. 5 | 

And here you cannot fail to perceive 
at firſt fight, that harſh treatment of our 
bodily frame, only for the ſake of treat- 
ing it harſhly, is no part of Chriſtian 
mortification, or Chriſtian duty. It is 
Indeed a practice contrary to reaſon, and 
no leſs to ſcripture. For St. Paul ſaith 


no man, that is, no wiſe man, ever hated 


bis own fab. (Eph. v. 29.) Yet the opi- 
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nion, that ſuch things are in themſelves 
acceptable to God, hath not only been 
common in falſe religions, but crept into 
the true : and both furniſhed unbelievers 
with an objection againſt it, and miſled 
believers very unhappily. For they who 
fancy that exerciſing rigour on their per- 
ſons hath any _ in it, ſeparate from 
the good uſes to which it may contribate, 
are ſume of them led to fancy alſo, that 
the farther they carry it the better ; till 
they hurt, perhaps ruin, their healths, 
diſorder their underſtandings, or however 
ſour their tempers : while others conceive 
that there 1s very great _ in a very 
little ſuffering, and conſequently perſuade 
themſelves, that God will readily excuſe 
the ſmaller faults of a behaviour not quite 
ſo moral as it ſhould be, on their punctual 
performance of their higher duties, as 
they eſteem them ; though, in truth, not 
only imaginary, but often of little more 
than imaginary hardſhip. And thus, 
whereas common ſmners are open to re- 
morſe of conſcience, which there is hope 
may, ſooner or later, through the grace of 
God, amend them ; theſe, on the con- 
trary, proceed ſelf- applauded, and fully 
perſuaded of their title to a diſtinguiſhed 
ſhare of divine favour. - On which ac- 
count our Saviour tells the phariſees, 
men of auſterity in ſome reſpects, and 
wonderous exactneſs in little matters, that 
the publicans and the harlots ſhall go into 
the kingdom of heaven befare them. (Mat- 
thew, xxi. 4.) | 

Not that Chriſtians, of more abſtemious 


lives than ordinary, are therefore to be 


condemned as phariſees and hypocrites ; 
or derided, as weak and ſuperſtitious. 
Every one is bund to empioy ſuch means 
for his preſervation from fin, and ad- 
vancement 1n piety and virtue, as either 
God's word hath preſcribed, or, his own 
reaſon and expe ience recommend. Now 
ſome may find rules to be uſeful or neceſ- 
ſary, which to others would be neither. 
Some again may raſhly cenſure what they 
wou'd do much better to imitate. And 
all perſons, but eſpecially all who live in 
eaſe and plenty, ſhould be attentive to 
keep their bodies in ſubjeftion (1 Cor. 
ix. 27.) ; not haraſſing them as enemies, 
but ruling and providing for them as ſer- 
vants, in ſuch manner as to mare them 
both willing to obey, and able to perform 
their work. They ſhould watch over 
their natural fondneſs for pleaſure, and 
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tendency to follow the cuſtoms of the 


bs | world ; not with unreaſonable ſcrupulouſ- 


neſs, but with religious prudence : learn 
to ſuſpect their favourite inclinations, and 


= the opinions that countenance them: 


check themſelves in 11 as they 
eager; ſtop and look round them 
with care : never adventure to the extre- 


WE mity of what is lawful, but in all dubious 
BZ caſes, lean to the undoubtedly ſafer fide : 


de moderate in the moſt allowable grati- 
fications of this world, and delight prin- 


5 cipally in cultivating and improving thoſe 


pious and virtuous affections, which alone 
can make them meet to be partakers of the 


| 5 inheritance of the ſaints inlight (Col.1.12.); 


of a happineſs intirely ſpiritual, and ab- 
1 fleſh and blood. 
But then, while we obſerve this cau- 


275 tion in regard to. worldly objects, we muſt 
be careful alſo, on the other hand, that 
we carry it not to dangerous or extrava- 


ant lengths; that we ſeem not unthank- 
ful to; or ſuſpicious of him, who hath 


= given us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim: 
vi. 17.) ; that we diſguiſe not religion by 
putting it in a melancholy and forbidding 
© dreſs; that we be not rel the 
reſtraints under which we lay ourſel 
either into vain ſelf- opinion and ſpiritual 
pride, or a rigidneſs of temper, very un- 
® ſuitable to the gentle ſpirit of the Chriſ- 


ves, 


tian profeſſion : but particularly, that we 


© forbear to condemn, or even deſpiſe, our 
© brethren of more ſeeming latitude ; who, 


it may be, under the appearance of a freer 


' 4 life (which was our Saviour's own caſe, 
for he came eating and drinking (Matth. 
= 70 xi. 19. Luke, vii. 34.) , preſerve really and 


inwardly a ſtricter guard over their 
thoughts, words, and actions, than we do. 
And in general, all perſons ought to take 
heed, that while they are watching againſt 
the approach of one ſort of ſins, thoſe of 


another do not find a ready admiſſion. 


We are willing enough to keep at ever ſo 
great a diſtance from the faults to which 
we have little or no inclination ; and often 
affect to make our zeal in that reſpect re- 
markable: but then perhaps more favou- 
rite vices have eaſy entrance into our 


breaſts, and take firm poſſeſſion of them. 


ʃàWe are ſhocked, for inſtance, and with 


much cauſe, at the monſtrous and ruinous 
eagerneſs for pleaſure, the profligate and 


2 = unprecedented contempt of religion, that 


prevails in the world; our behaviour, on 
theſe heads, is unblameable, exemplary, 


4 


and we value ourſelves upon it, beyc md 
bounds. Yet, poſlibly, all the while, we 
indulge ourſelves to the full another 
"oY ; are unjuſt and fraudulent, or ſe [fiſh 
and unreaſonable, or penurious and h ard- 
hearted, or cenſorious and unforgivings 
or peeviſh and ill-tempered ; make ewer 

one about us uneaſy, and thoſe c'aiefly 
whoſe happineſs ' ought to be ow: firſt 
care. This is applauding ourſelv es for 
being fortified, where the enemy is not 
likely to make an attack; and leaving 
the places that are moſt expoſec|, quite 
undefended. Every one therefore ought 
to ſtudy the weak parts of his o'@#n heart 
and conduct, and ſpend the ma in of his 
attention upon held that fo not only a 
wrong inclination or two may 'be rooted 
ap (which if left to themſelves would 
ſcarcely grow), or way be ſacrificed in 
favour of others as bad, but the whole 
body of fin be deftroyed ; the fleſh, the 
principle of evil, with all its affec ions and 
lufts, nailed to the croſs of Chrilt. 

And this duty of mortification is no 
more confined to one ſeaſon, than to one 
ſin. The practice of it either muſt be 
conſtant, or will be fruitleſs. The time 
of Lent indeed hath been more eſpecially 
appropriated to it : not that we ſhould 
think the ſhew, or the reality, of a little 
more exactneſs than ordinary for a few 
weeks (productive perhaps only of ill 
humour), ſo meritorious, that when we 
have once got it over, we may live almoſt 
as we pleaſe, till the unwelcome days 
return, when we are to atone afreſn 
our paſt offences, and ſo make way for 
the commiſſion of future ones. For, as 
the Son of Sirach obſerves, He that 
*waſheth himſelf after the touching of a dead 
body, if he touch it again, what awvaileth 
his waſhing ? So is it with a inan, that 
Faſteth for his fins, and geeth again and doth 
the ſame ; who will hear his prayer, or 
what doth his humbling profit bim (Ec- 
clus. xxiv. 25, 26.) Our great concern 
is to mortify all irregular deſires with 
ſuch inceſſant care, that there may be as 
little need, as little room as poſſible, to 
diſtinguiſh one ſeaſon from a nother in that 
reſpett. But becauſe we are ſtrangely 
apt to poſtpone a work, generally Aa 
greeable in proportion as it is neceſſary, 
our church hath wiſely di rected, that the 
neghgent (and we all are ſuch in ſome 
meaſure) ſhould now be more ſolemnly 
called to conſider their ways, afflict 2 


* 
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ſouls for their tranſgreſſions, and renew 
the intermitted diſcipline which is requi- 
fite to make their hearts better. This is 
our true buſineſs at preſent. Methods of 
keeping Lent, which end with it, and 
leave behind them no durable effect, can- 
not be of much uſe; and may be fatal, 
by deceiving us into a falſe ſecurity, and 
forgetfulneſs of what I propoſed to ſhew 
ou : 

III. That our Chriſtian profeſſion 
ſtrongly binds us to mortify continually 
every immoral appetite and paſſion. T hey 
that are Chris have crucified the fleſh, 
with the affettions and lufts. 

Inſtead of this, the apoſtle might have 
ſaid (like the philoſophers of his own 
and preceding times), they whoare truly 
rational beings, who ſee the beauty of 
virtue and deformity of vice, who feel the 
pleaſures and the pains of the moral ſenſe, 
who form juſt notions of the real good and 
evil of man, who are ambitious of imitat- 
ing their Creator, and acquiring his favour 
in their preſent ſtate of exiſtence, and per- 
haps a future one: but in ſaying, they a 
are Chrift's, he hath ſaid all this, and 
much more. Chriſtianity comprehends 
every conſideration of nature and reaſon 
in the fulleſt manner; and as they are all 
inſufficient, ſome too nn and un- 
affecting, ſome too diſputable and uncer- 
tain, a. 6 others of ineſtimable value, 
peculiar to itſelf. A heathen may want 
almoſt intirely, and muſt want in a great 
degree, both the means of learning what 
| mankind is moſt deeply intereſted in, and 
motives and power to practiſe what he 
had learned: a Chriſtian, allowed to read 
and hear the word of God, cannot, with- 
out inexcuſable negligence; and of them 
to whom much is given, much will be re- 
quired. (Luke, x1. 48.) Through Chriſt, 
«who hath enlightened us, we know all 
things (1 John, ii. 20.) ; through Chrift, 
which ftrengtheneth us, we can do all things. 
(Phil. iv. 13.) Through Chriſt, who died 
for us, what we do ſhall be rewarded, 
though deſerving nothing, with eternal 
life. And thus 14 the grace of God, 
*which bringeth ſalvation, not only taught 
but enabled us, denying wungodline/s and 
 *worldly luſts, ta live ſoberly, righteouſly „ and 
godly in this prefent world, (Tit. ii. 11, 12.) 

hey, who are Chriſt's in name only, 
bind themſelves to this ; they, who are 
in reality his, perform it. F any man 


have not the ſpirit of Chriſt, be is none of the caſe is much altered. And 
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his (Rom. viii. 3.) : and the fruit of the 
Spirit, we are told immediately before the 
text, and through the whole ſcripture, 
are the pious movements of a heart, 
and the actions of a good life. Our 
bleſſed Lord gave himſelf for us, that he 
might ſan#ify and cleanſe us, and preſent us 
to himſelf holy, and without blemiſh. (Eph. 
x. 25, 26, 27.) If then we labour not to 
become ſuch, we fruſtrate, ſo far as our 
own concern reaches, his gracious inten- 
tions, and make his ſufferings vain, If 
we crucify not our affections and luſts, 
abe crucify him afreſo, and put him to open 
ſhame (Heb. vi. 6.); pour contempt on 
his glorious undertaking ourſelves, and 
expoſe it to the {corn of others: the con- 
ſequence of which will be, that, as while 
wwe profeſs to know him, in works ave de 
him (Tit. i. 16.), ſo will he in the day * 
judgment profeſs to us, I never knew you : 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 
(Matth. vii. 23.) Still it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that ſo tar both good and bad 
Chriſtians are Bis, as to be always under 
his dominion. None of us liveth to him- 
elf, and no man dieth to himſelf, exempted 
from his authority; whether wwe live or 
die, we are the Lord's (Rom. xiv. 7,8.) ; 
but the wicked continue under his go- 
vernment, juſt as upon earth rebels con- 
tinue ſubjects ; not entitled to benefits 
from their prince, but liable juſtly to 
ſorer puniſhments than his other enemies. 
Think then, will you be Chriſt's at his 
coming (1 Cor. xv. 23.), only to have 
vengeance taken of you in flaming fire 
(2 Theſſ. i. 8.), or to enter with him into his 
glory ? (Luke, xxiv. 26.) If the latter be 
your choice, the only way to it is, that 
you think it not too much to crucify 
your fleſh figuratively, renounce and de- 
ſtroy your forbidden deſires, however 
painful it be, for him; ſince he thought 
it not too much to let his fleſh literally be 
crucified for you. And if you will make 
ſure of doing this at all, you muſt do it 
immediately. | | 
Perhaps you will ſay, we hopeit is done 
already ; for the text aſſures us, all be- 
lievers have done it. But obſerve, at 
that time almoſt all profeſſed behevers 
were real ones; for they had no tempt- 
ation to make a falſe profeſſion : and in 
eneral, ſpeculative believers were prac- 
tical ones; elſe. they would never have 
ſuffered what they did. But in our times, 
in all 
times, 
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ames, the true method of arguing is, 
not, we are Chrif's, and therefore we 
ve crucified our affetions and luſts ; but, 


ue have crucified our affections and luſts, 
and therefore we are Chriſt's. Our faith 
muſt be proved from our works ; not our 
works from our faith. By their fruits ye 
hall know them, is the rule (Matth. 
vii. 20.) z and by thoſe we muſt know our 


= own ſtate, as well as that of others. But 


ſuppoſing we have cauſe to believe it 
ood, have we not greater. cauſe to be 
enſible it is not perfect ? And ſhould we 
not be ſtriving continually to make it 
more ſo ? They that are Chriſt's, the apol- 
e tells us, have crucified the fleſh. But 
he doth not tell us, they have done it fo 
effectually and ſo completely as they 
& ought. On the contrary he tells us, that 
he himſelf had not yet attained, but was 

ſtill preſſing on toward the mark. (Phil. iii. 
132, 13, 14.) And ſurely we ſhould be 


Vi _ it without ceaſing. Unleſs we are 


careful to advance, we ſhall be driven 
back; unleſs we purſue our enemy to de- 
ſtruction, though put to flight, he will re- 
turn; though wounded as it were zo death, 


i deadly wound will be healed (Rev. 


= xiii. 3.); and gradually, if not ſuddenly, 
his empire may become more ablolute, 
and our condition more deplorable, than 
ever. At leaſt he will be perpetually 


annoying us, diſturbing our peace, taking 
. our pro- 


away our comfort, 1 
ſpects. Nor ſhall we be loſers in this 


life only, by neglect of going on to per- 


fection; but in the next alſo, the lels 
complete the victory is, the ſmaller will 
de the reward; and they who hade ſown 
= /paringly, ſhall reap alſo ſparingly. (2 Cor. 
ix. 6.) Let us therefore ſow pleutifully 
the ſeeds of every virtue; and extirpate 
with ſuch diligence every root of 6:tterneſs, 
that there may be the freeſt room and 
the fulleſt nouriſhment for every grace of 
the Chriſtian life to flouriſh, and be fruit- 
ful. Of ourſelves indeed wwe can ds no- 
thing. (John, xv. 5.) But this is far from 
being a juſt plea for ſtopping where we 
are: ſince God is abls to make all grace 
abound toward us; that we having al- 
ways all ſufficiency in all things, may abound 
to every good work, (2 Cor. ix. 8.) 
Provided then we apply to him, by the 
means he hath appointed and' engaged 


to bleſs, humble faith, earneſt prayer, 


ſtrict vigilance, and conſtant uſe of his 
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holy ordinances, we ſhall not fail to ex- 
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perience the truth of his promiſe : They 
that wait upon the Lord, ſhall renew their 


ftrength ; a5 ſhall mount up with wings 
4 


as eaples ; ſhall run, and not be weary z 
they ſhall walk, and not faint, (11. xl. 31.) 


— 
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SERMON LXXXV. 


By Dr. SamuEL CLARKE, 
Of St. James's. | 


On Lent. 


MaTTHEw, iv. 1. 


Then was Jeſus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- * 
neſs, to be tempted of the devil. 
* hiſtory of our Saviour's tempta- 
tion, is a portion of ſcripture in 
which there are ſeveral difficulties that 
deſerve particular explication; and u 
which may be made ſeveral uſeful obſer- 
vations, to direct us in our own practice. 
I. In the firſt place it may be inquired, 
Why our Saviour, whom the ſcripture 
elſewhere declares to have been tempted 
in all points like as we are, only without 
ſin, is yet by the evangeliſts recorded, 
as having been tempted only at this par- 
ticular time: Then was Feſus led up to be 
tempted, Then ; that is, as ſoon as he 
had been baptized : fo St, Mark ex- 
plains it, ch. i. 11, 12, At his baptiſm, 
there came a voice from heaven, ſaying, thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well 
pleaſed and immediately the Spirit driveth 
him into the wilderneſs, The reaſon is, 
becauſe he then began to enter upon his 
office, of preaching the doctrine of ſalva- 
tion; that doctrine, by which the works 
and kingdom of the devil, the power and 
dominton of fin over mankind, was to be 
deſtroyed. Before this, we do not read 
of his being tempted ; becauſe his life 
being private like that of other men, his 
temptations were ſo likewiſe, fin only al- 
ways excepted, Neither after this, is 
there any mention of his being tempted 
any more ; becauſe the tempter being at 
this time thoroughly vanquiſhed, did not 
hereafter hope to prevail ſo much by 
tempting, as by oppoſing and perſecut- 


ing him. The proper time of trial was 


Juſt after his baptiſm, at che firſt entering 
into his office. And as the tempter might 
reaſonably think this the likelic ſeaſon 
to aſſault him with ſucceſs; 19 the wiſdom 
of God knew. on the conttrary, that it 

VWs 


wuilderneſi. 


_prayed with . faſting. 
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was the fitteſt time for his repulſing and 
triumphing over the tempter. For this 
reaſon the text takes notice, that Jeſus 
was led up of the ſpirit, that is, not by 
the evil ſpirit, but by the good ſpirit of 
God, was he led up to his temptation. 
So St. Luke expreſsly, ch. iv. 1. Jeſus, 
being full of the Holy Ghoſt, returned from 
Jordan, and was led by the ſpirit into tht 
And indeed it is obſervable, 
that our Saviour, who before his incar- 
nation appeared to Moſes and the patri- 
archs inthe form of God, that is, inveſted 
with the immediate glory and power of 
his father ; on the contrary, all the time 
of his reſiding here upon earth, appeared 
Lese bess] diveſted of that glory, being 
made in the likeneſs of man; and is 2e- 
cordingly. repreſented through the whole 
goſpel, as acting and working under the 
conduct of the Holy Spirit; and having 
as our Lord ſpeaks concerning himſelf 
(John, iii. 34.), given the ſpirit unto him, 
not by meaſure. 

II. It may be enquired, why our Sa- 


viour continued ſo. long in the ſolitary 


retirement of a deſert place, and why he 
faſted through all that ſpace of forty 
days, As to his retirement in general, 
and his faſting or humiliation during that 
retirement; the reaſon of it ſeems to have 
been, that he might prepare himſelf be- 
fore-hand by meditation and prayer, for 
the executing of that great office which 
he was about to undertake, Thus Mo- 
ſes, the giver of the law. Thus Elyah, 
the head of the antient prophets, Thus 
Jobn Baptiſt, the forerunner of our Lord, 
before the day f his ſhewing unto Iſrael, 
(Luke, i, 80.) Thus the apoſtles of our 
Lord, at the time of their ſending for 
Paul and Barnabas to preach, fafted and 
prayed (Acts, xiii, 3.) And when they 
firit ordained elders in every church, hey 
(Ch. xiv. 23.) 
And our Saviour, admoniſhing his diſci- 
ples coucerving ſome extraordinary mira- 
culous gifts, with which they were to be 
indued: This kind (faith he) goeth not 
out, but by prayer and faſting, (Matth. 
Xvii. 21.) In ordinary caſes, it is to be 
underſtood by us as a rule and example 
in proportion, that in undertaking any 
office, and eſpecially any ſacred function, 
we be not raſh and precipitate, careleſs and 
full of worldly thoughts and deſigns ; 
but that, withdrawing our minds from 
the world, and attending feriouſly to the 
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promoting of God's glory, or the intereſt 
of truth and virtue among men, we be 
the Divine aſſiſtance to enable us, and by 
meditation and ſtudy ſtrengthen our own 
reſolutions of being diligent, and improve 
our qualifications toward being more ſuc. 
ceſsful in the performance of our duty. 
As to the particular ſpace of time 

wherein our Saviour faſted, which was 
forty days; this was an accompliſhment 
of thoſe antient types, when Moſes was 
with the Lord in the mount forty days and 
forty nights,” and did neither eat bread, nor 
drink water (Exod, xxxiv, 28.) ; and 
Elijah went in the firength of the meat that 
he had eaten, forty days and forty nights, 
unto Horeb the mount of Gad. (1 Kings, 
xix, 8,) Moſes's faſt was for the fins of 
Iſrael in the wilderneſs, I fell down be- 
fore the Lord forty days and forty nights, 1 
did neither eat bread, nor drink water, 
becauſe of all your fins which ye finned, 
in doing wickealy in the fight of the Lord, to 
provoke him to anger. (Deut. ix. 18.) 
Elijah's faſt was for the idoMtry of Iſrael 
in the days of the kings. There came a 
voice to him ſaying, What doft thou here, 
Elijah ? And he ſaid, I have been 
jealous for the Lord God of Hoſts ; becauſe 
the children of 1/rael have forſaken thy co- 
wvenant, thrown down thine altars, and 
Slain thy prophets with the ford, (1 Kings, 
xix. 13.) ' Theſe types therefore of the 
giver of the law, and of the chief of the 
prophets, our Saviour, who came to fulfil 
the law and the prophets, to fulfil all legal 
as well as moral righteouſneſs, and to be 
an expiation for the fins of the whole 


world, thought fit to accompliſh, And, 


poſſibly even in his own faſt alſo of fo 

days, there might ſtill be ſomething typi- 
cal and prophetical. For, as it was told 
to Ezekiel in his vifion (ch, iv. 6.), Thou 
ſhalt bear the iniquity of the houſe of Fudah 


forty days, 1 have appointed thee each 2 : 


for à year : and as the prophet Jon 

prophelied of Nineveh, yet forty days, and 
Nineveh ſhall be overthrown ; which, though 
in the literal ſenſe it was deferred upon 
their repentance, yet in the accounts. of 
prophetical computation, it was really ful. 
filled, as is intimated at the concluſion of 
the book of Tobit: ſo it is very obſerv- 
able, that God ſuffered the manners of the 
Jews in the wilderneſs, upon whoſe ac- 


count Moſes's faſt was kept; God bore 


with them, I ſay, in the wilderneſs forty 
years, in the ume of that great proveca- 


- 
* 


ny (Adds, xiii, 18. and Pf, xcv. 8.) And 
an the time of our Saviour's death to 
= 6nal deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the 
e impenitem nation had again the ſame 
ace allowed them of forty years. 
Ine uſe of ſuch obſervations as theſe 
do ſhew the exact connexion there is 
> cwcen the ſeveral prophetical types 
ade uſe of in ſcripture, and the events 
WS which thoſe types have relation. The 
I cmparing of which, one with another, is 
confirmation of the truth of the inſpired 
ritings, and conſequently of the truth of 
e revelation itſelf. A 
WE The churches in following ages, long 
Wer the apoſtles times, inſtituted the 
Hog drty days faſt of Lent, for ſome ſort of 
reſemblance or imitation of our Savfour's 
az; but this, being not of apoſtolical 
= tcution, is to be looked upon only as 
n ocher appointments of merely human 
Wuthority, i 
III. It may beinquired, why our Saviour, 
yo bad power over unclean ſpirits, and 
201d caſt out devils at his pleaſure, was 
et pleaſed to ſubmic himſelf and conde- 
end ſo far, as tobe tempted at all by the 
Enemy. To this queſtion the apoſtle 
Fives an anſwer, Heb. ii. 14. that our Lord 
J El through death 7 defiroy him that 
ad the power of death, that is, the devil; 
ok therefore upon him, not the nature 
df angels, wherein he could not have died, 
but the nature of men. 
ing, it beboved him to be made like unto 
his brethren, that he might be a mercifid 
ud faithful high prieft in things pertaining 
God, to make reconciliation for the /ins © 
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e people. For in that he himſelf hath 
ered, being tempted, be is able to ſuctour 
een that are tempted, And, ch, iv. 15, 
e have not an high prieſt which cannot be 
eaucbed with the feeling of our infirmitics ; 
* one who was in all points tempted like 
vue are, yet without fn. Tempted 
oot only by the great adverſary, as in the 
Ppreſent hiſtory, whereof my text is a part; 
hut tempted alſo by all the uſual difficul- 
dies of human life. For ſo he expreſſes 


Dbimſelf to his diſciples, (Luke, xxii. 28.) 


Te are they which have continued with me 
ny temptations, And indeed the deſign 
pf his coming into t orld, was not 
barely to die; but in the whole courſe of 
is life alſo, to ſet an example of humi- 
iy and of perfect obedience, as well as 
give himſelf a propitiation for our fins 


ISA his death, For this reaſon he was 


* 
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circumciſed, and became obedient in all 
things to the law of Moſes, And when 
he came to John's baptiſm ; though he 
had no fin to waſh away by repentance; 
and John, knowing him, would have for- 
bidden him, ſaying, I have seed to be 
baptiz:d of thee, and comet thou to me P 
(Matth. 11, 14.) yet Jelus inſiſted upon 
it, ſaying, Suffer it to be ſo now ; for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteouſneſs, All 
righteouſnets ; that is, every thing which 
is not only properly and ſtrictly needful 
in itſelf; but every thing that is meet, 
every thing that is decent, every thing 
that is regular, exemplary, or of good 
report. 

Iv. Tt may be inquired (and this is one 
of the greateſt difficulties of all), why the 
tempter would at all aſſault our Lord, or 
what advantage he could poſſibly hope to 
gain over him? Was it poſſible that he 
could think to defeat the counſel of God, 
or diſappoint the defign of his ſending the 
Meſſiah into the world? To this it may 
be replied, alt, That as wicked men 
perpetually attempt vain, unreaſonable, 
and abſurd things ; ſo wicked ſpirits like- 
wiſe, deſerted of God, and forfaken of all 
goodneſs. and true underſtanding, may 
well be ſuppoſed to attempt things no leſs 
unreaſonable and abſurd, That evil ſpi- 
rits ſhould at any time have hoped to 
prevail againſt the Almighty by power 
and force, as ſome have {uppoſed, 1s in- 
deed too abſurd to be imagined, But 
that they ſhould rebel againſt the counſel 
and will of God, and endeavour malici- 


F ouſly to overthrow his kingdom and 


righteouſneſs 3 this is no more than what 
wicked men, in a lower degree, are per- 
petually doing, But 2dly, it may be con- 
ſidered further, that poſſibly the tempter 
was not yet ſure, whether our Lord was 
indeed the Meſſiah or no. His words, 
if thou be the Son of God, ſeem to ex- 


preſs his uncertainty concerning that mat- 


ter. And there are ſeveral other things. 
taken notice of in ſcripture, the obſcro- 
ing of which will make this ſeem leſs im- 
probable, The evangeliſts tell us, that 
the devil entered into Judas, and put it 
in his heart to betray his maſter. By this 
it appears, that the tempter did not even 
then know, that the ſalvation of men was 
to be accompliſhed by the ſhedding of the 
blood of Chrilt ; ſeeing he hoped to put 
an end to the doctrine of -Chriſt, by de- 
| Rroying his life, And this will bz my, 
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le to be wondered at, if we conſider what f 


is declared in ſcripture even concernin 
good angels themſ Ives, who always behold 
the face of our Father which is in heaven, 
1 Pet. i. 11.) The ancient prophets, 
ys the apoſtle, /earched what, and what 
manner of time, the ſpirit of Chriſt which 
was in them did ſignify, when it teſtified 
beforehand tbe ſujjerings of Chriſt, and the 
glory that ſhould follow, Unto whom it 
«vas revealed, that not unto themſelves, but 
unto us they did minifler the things which 
are now reported unto you by them that have 
preached the goſpel unto you, with the Holy 
Ghoſt ſent down from beaven. Which 
things the angels dgſire tolook into, Not only 
evil ſpirits underitood not what the pro- 
phets had foretold concerning the fuffer- 
ings of Chriſt, and the glory that ſhould 
follow ; but even good angels themſelves, 
St. Peter tells us, were defirous to look 


into thoſe things. And St. Paul carries. 


this matter ſtill further ; To preach (ſaith 
he) the unſearchable riches of Chriſt ; and 
to make all men ſee what is the fellaauſbip of 
the myſtery, which from the beginning of the 
aworld hath been hid in God, who created all 
things by Jeſus Chriſt ; to the intent, that 
now wnto the principalities and prevers in 
heavenly places, might be known by the 
church the manifold wiſdom of God, (Eph. 
i. 9.) By the church; that is, by the 
diſpenſations of God's Providence toward 


his univerſal church, by the events ac- 


compliſhing ancient types and mylteries ; 
and by the clear fulfilling of obſcur* pro- 
phecies: by theſe is the wiſdom of God, 
and the manifold beauty of the Divine 
counſels, made known not to men only, 
but to angels alſo. And this perhaps 1s 
the true meaning of that obſcure text 
(1 Tim. iii. 16.) The myſtery of godlineſs, 
(or God) manifeſt in the fle (this is the 


old and true reading), was ſcen of angels: 
ſeen, not in the literal ſenſe, for that 


was no myſtery ; but underitood, appre- 
hended, made plain to the angels; who 
were before, in that ſenſe, deſirous to 
look into it. To mention but one place 
more: there is a very remarkable expreſ- 
ſion in the book of Tobit, ch. vi. 17, 
where the angel Raphael, one of the 
ſeven ſpirits that are deſcribed as going 
in and out before the throne of God, 1s 
introduced thus ſpeaking : Moreover, I 


| fe, ſays he (he does nat ſpeak as 
1 knowledge, but, 1 ſappaſe, 


ſays he), that ſhe ſhall bear the children. 


to be of the ſame nature; to be con- 
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He who conſiders theſe, and the like ex. 
preſſions of ſcripture, will not perhaps 
think evil ſpirits to be creatures of ſuch 
extenſive capacity, but that the tempter 
might very well be uncertain, whether 
our Saviour was the promiſed Meſſiah or 
no, at the time of his preſuming to tempt 
him as in the text, But, 3dly, ſuppoſing 

the tempter did know our Lord to b: 
the promiſed Moeſſiah, at the time of his —_ 
tempting him; yet fill it was by no mean: 

impoſſible for the great deceiver to ſup- AY 
pole, that as, by ſeducing the firſt Adam, 
he had excluded mankind out of that pa- 
radiſe which God ahd planted for them ; - ZR 
ſo by endeavouring to make ſome impreſ. 

ſion or other upon the ſecond Adam, he 
might prevent men from being reſtored 
to paradiſe again; and ſo a ſecond time 
defeat the counſel of God, Defeat the = 
counſel of God; that is, not prevent any 
thing that the Almighty had reſolved ab- 
ſolutely to accomplith ; for, in that ſenſe, 
nothing can reſiſt his will, nothing can 
oppoſe his power: but the enemy may 
oppoſe ſuch counſels or deſigns of God 
for the ſalvation of mankind, as gre con- 
ditional only, and appointed to depend 
upon the behaviour of others: ſuch coun- 
ſels of God, as even men are at liberty 
by their perverſeneſs and obſtinacy to 
diſappoint, As when the Evangeliſt tell 
us (St. Luke, i. 30.) that -h phariſees and 
lawyers rgjeced the counjel of God againſt PAY 
themſelves : that is, againſt their own in- 1 

tereſt, againſt their own both temporal 

and eternal welfare, they rejected the 

gracious offers of the Divine mercy. Such gi 
counſels of God as theſe, it is no wonder 

that he whoſe works and kingdom our 
Lord came to deliroy, ſhould endeavour 
to oppoſe. Nor is it at all impoſſible, that 
the deſign of God in ſending the Meſſiah Wi 
into the world, might ſeem to the tempter i 


ditional likewiſe. For as all the threat- 
enings of God, even thoſe which in the 
manner of expreſſion are moſt peremp- 
tory and abſolute, yet in reality muſt al- 
wort be underſtood to be conditional, 
and to include a tacit exception upon the 
caſe of repentance and reformation ; as 
is evident in the inſtance of Jonah's pro- 
phecy againſt Nineveh ; and as is de- 
clared in general by the prophet Jeremy, 
Ch. xviii. 7. At what inſtant I ſpall ſpeak 
concerning a nation and concerning a king- 
dom, to piuck up, aud ts pull dewn, and to 

| #e/troy 
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of his may yet poſſibly be ſuppoſed to be in 
nean;  cality . conditional alſo. Ihe nation of 
ſup- ne Jews at this day, notwithitanding the 
dam, noſt cxpreſs and determinate predictions 
it pa- Sn the Old Teſtament, not only concerning 
nem; he coming of the Meſſiah, but even con- 

preſ. rerning the preciſe time and manner of 
n, he is coming, in terms the moſt poſitive 

ſtored ind abſolute that can be; yet are uni- 

| time erſally of opinion, that for the fins of 
at the hat people, his coming has been put off 
t any beyond the time limited by the prophets 
d ab- Above ſeventeen hundred years. Well 

ſenſe, herefore might the tempter apprehend, 

can dy the ſame manner of reaſoning, even 

may after the Meſſiah had begun to appear 

God an the fleſh, that notwithflanding the plain 

con- redictons concerning the ſalvation of 
epend mankind by him, yet poſiibly even in all 

coun-hoſe promiſes there might be included 

iberty 1 ch tacit conditions, as that either by 

cy to empting Chriſt himſelf, or his followers 

t tells ie apoſtles, or by exciting wicked men 

es and oppoſe and withſtand him and his doc- 

M gainſt ine, he might at leaſt in ſome meaſure 

n 1n- rrevent the eſfect of his coming, and hinder 

1poral Mat leaſt in great part) the ſalvation of men. 

d the . Thus have I briefly endeavoured to 

Such give ſome anſwer to that difficult inquiry, 

onder hy the tempter wovld at all affault 
n our Eur Lord; what advantage he could 
avour oſſibly hope to gain over him; and how, 

2, that id in what degree, he could think it 
lefliah oflible to defeat the counſel of God, and 

mpter diſappoint the deſign of his ſending the 
 con- WH efliah into the world. 

hreat- V. Fifthly and laſtly : Since we read no 
in the ore in the goſpels of _ Chriſt's being 
remp- Empted after this, it may be inquired, 

uſt al- RE tbe laſt place, how and in what tenſe it 

tional, RS faid by St. Luke, at the concluſion of 
on the is hiſtory of our Lord's temptation, 

n; as at the tempter departed from him only 

pro- a, ſeaſon. (Ch. iv. 13.) The words 

is de- 4 /ca/on, ſeem to imply, as if after 
remy, me interval he returned to tempt him 

/ ſpeak ain. Which, ſince we no where read 
; king- at be attempted any more, in any ſuch 
and o y of temptation as is recorded in the 
deſtroy * | 


03 
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n * 


5 

ee it ; if that nation againſt whom I 
1 heir evil, 1 
ave pronounced, turn from ther evil, 


i repent-of the evil that I thought to do 
% them): as, I ſay, all the threat- 
3 nings of God are taus undoubtedly 
Wc onditicnal, ſo likewiſe all the pro- 
mics or Gcd to mankind, however pe— 


eemptory and abſolute they may ſeem in 
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text, it is therefore probable that the 
evangeliſt's meaning was this; that tae 
tempter having failed of ſucceſs in his 
preſent method, departed from our Lord 
for a time, intending hereafter to aſſault 
him after another manner; that is to 
ſay, finding there was no poſſibility of 
making any impreſſion upon him by fraud, 
he reſolved for the future to withſtand his 
doctrine by oppoſition and force: and 
becauſe there was no room for his ſug- 
geſtions to take any place upon Chriſt 
himfelf, the only remaining way was, 
to ſtir up againſt him the hatred of pro- 
fane men; and try, by making others 
his inſtruments, to put a ſtop by their ma- 
lice to that doctrine which he himſelf 
by his own temptations could not prevent 
from being preached. After a ſeaſon, 
therefore, according to the intimation St. 


Luke gives us, he returned again: and 


having prevailed upon Judas to betray 
him, and upon the phariſees to encou- 
rage the baſeneſs of the betrayer, and 
upon Pilate to put him to death upon 
their falſe accuſation ; he might very 
well think, that by the ſucceis of this 
laſt attempt, he had made ſufhczent amends 
for his failure in the firſt. By which 
means, not only wicked men, by whoſe 
hands our Lord was crucified and fcain 
(Acts, ii. 23.), but even the great deceiver 
himſelf, became an inſtrument, in the 
hand of Providence, to bring about, ac- 
cording to the determinate counſel and 
fore-knowledge of God, the ſalvation of 
the world. O the depth of the riches both 
of the wiſdom and knowleige of God ! how 
unſearchable are his jucigments, and his 
ways paſt finding out ! (Rom, xi. 33.) 
The particulars of this laſt and great 
tranſaction are thus recorded in the goſ- 
pel: our Saviour, in his laſt diſcourſe with 
his diſciples, a little before his paſſion, 
gives them notice of their great tempta- 
tion approaching: The prince of thisworld, 
ſaith he, cometh, and hath nothing in me 
(John, xiv. 30.). The firſt effect of this 
his coming, is expreſſed, (John, xiii. 2.) 
The devil having now put it into the heart 
of Judas Iſcariot, Simons fon, to betray 
him and (Luke, xxit. 3.) Then entered 
Satan into Judas, ſurnamed Iſcariot, bein 
of the number of the twelve. This ſacceis 
of the tempter was upon Judas only: 
but attempts were made upon the reſt of 
the diſciples likewiſe. Th Lord ſaid, Si- 
mon, Simon; behold, Satan has deſired to 
'# I have 
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have you, that he may fift you as wheat ; 
but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not: (Luke, xxii. 31.) and unto all 
the diſciples, Pray, ſaith he, that ye enter 
not into temptation (ver. 40.) ; and again, 
Riſe, and pray, leſt ye enter into tempta- 
tion, (Ver. 46.) Now at the ſame time 
that one of his diſciples was thus moved to 
betray him, and the reſt afraid to acknow- 
ledge him, and tempted to deny him; 
the malice and cruelty of his enemies, his 
enemies both viſible and inviſible, wick- 
ed men and wicked ſpirits, was ſtirred up 
againſt him to ſuch a degree, that he thus 
ſpeaks concerning himſelf : Now 7s my 
feul troubled, and what ſhall I ſay? Fa- 
ther, ſave me from this hour (John, x1. 
27.) : and concerning his enemies, T his is 
your hour, and the power of darkneſs. 
(Luke, xxii. 53.) The effect was, that 
he was delivered into the hands of wicked 
men, to be crucified and ſlain. And 
when the enemy of man's ſalvation, and 
the enemies of their own ſalvation, 
thought they had thus entirely put an 
end to the doctrine of Chriſt by his death; 
the wiſdom of God, on the contrary, 
brought it to paſs (which was the myſ- 
tery hid from the foundation of the world), 
that by this very means, even through 
death, he deſtroyed him that had the poauer 
of death, that is, the devil (Heb. ii. 14.); 
according - to that prediction of his own, 
ſpoken juſt before his paſſion, but not un- 
derſtood till after his reſurrection; New 15 
the judgment of this world, now fhall the 
prince of this world be caſt out (John, xit. 
3 1.) ; and ch. xvi. 11. Of judgment, be- 
cauſe the prince of this world is judged. 

he only obſervation I ſhall add fur- 
ther upon this head is, that whereas it is 
affirmed in this hiſtory, that Satan entered 
into Judas, and put it in his heart to betray 
his Mater; it is not to be underſtood ei- 
ther in Judas's, or in any other wicked 
man's caſe, that the devil's tempting 
them is any manner of excuſe or extenua- 
tion of their fin. For the devil can but 
ſuggeſt, even as wicked men do one to 
another. And, being tempted, or hav- 
ing evil ſuggeſted to them, is no fin. Sin 


conſiſts wholly in the conſent of the will, 


approving and putting 1n practice the evil 
ſuggeſted : over which conſent of the 
wil the devil has no power; but it is ow- 
ing entirely to the wickedneſs of the 
man's own heart, chuſing to do the evil 
which it ought to have refuſed. And 
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therefore the queſtion is put by St. Peter 
to Ananias, by way of aggravation and 
ſevere reproof of his crime; why hath 
Satan filled thine heart? (Acts, v. z.) 
that is, what excuſe can you have, for 
complying with ſo vile a temptation of the 
devil, which you ought to have rejected 
with all abhorrence ? 

But concerning this, (which is a practi- 
cal inference from the whole,) 1 ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak farther in the following 
diſcourſe, 


SERMON LXXXVI. 
On the ſame Subject. 


MaTTHEw, iv. 1. 
Then was Jeſus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
neſs, to be tempted of the devil. 
1* diſcourſing upon the account the 
ſcripture gives us of our Saviour's 


temptation, J propoſed, 1ſt, to conſider 


the ſeveral difficulties, which, in that 
portion of the goſpel-hiſtory, may ſeem 
to want more particular explication: and, 
2dly, to deduce from thence ſuch obſer- 


vations as may be uſeful to direct un 


in our own practice. 
I. In the firſt place, the difficulties, 
which, in the hiſtory of our Saviour's 


temptation, ſeemed moſt neceſſary to be 


explained, 1 have already conſidered par- 


ticularly in a foregoing diſcourſe ; and 


have ſhown diſtinctiy, 1ſt, Why our Sa- 
viour, whom the ſcripture elſewhere de- 
clares to have been fempted in all prints 


like as aue are, only without fin, is yet by 


the evangeliſts recorded, as having been 
tempted only at this particular time, 
2dly, Why our Saviour continued ſo long 
in the ſolitary retirement of a deſert place, 
and why he faſted through all that ſpace 


of forty days. 3dly, Why our Lord, who 
had power over unclean ſpirits, and could x 
caſt out devils at his pleaſure, was yet 


pleaſed to ſubmit himſelf, and condeſcend 


ſo far as to be tempted by the enemy. 
Athly, Why the tempter would at all ai- 
ſault our Lord, or what advantage he 


could poſſibly hope to gain over him. 
5thly and laſtly, How and in what ſenſe, 


ſince we read no more in the goſpels of 
Chriſt's being tempted after this, it is yet 
ſaid by St. Luke, at the concluſion of this 
hiſtory of our Lord's temptation, that 
the tempter departed from him, only for 


a ſeaſon. | 
Theſe ſeveral queſtions naturally ariſing 
1 
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4 1 Na the mind of ary one who careſully 
„ = reads this portion of the e 
l bare endeavoured to give particular 
5a and diftin& anſwers to them, in the fore- 
he | aoing diſcourſe. I am bow in the 5 
d 1. Second place, to deduce from this 

f " 7 hiſtory of our Lord's temptation, ſuch 
li "i inf. rences or obſervations as may be uie- 
* ul to direct us in our own practice. And, 
da, We have from gence an intima- 
"> _ tion given us, that the devil is always 
2 ready to tempt men to ſin. As the good 
XX ppirit of God is always willing to afüſt 

4 thoſe who ſincerely de ſire to be rch- 

XX gious, and the angels are with cheerful. 
ZErets ſent forth to miniſter to thole 
der- ho ſhall be heirs of ſalvation ; ſo the 
—X1cripture every where. repreſents the evil 

the one as celighting and watching to en- 
ur's ice men into ſin: Be ſober, be wigilant ; 
ſider 1 «id Becauſe your rooted the devil „ as Aa YOar- 
that ng lion, walkeib about, feeting awhem he 
ſeem may dewour. (1 Pet. v. 8.) guns 
and, (Eph. vi. 11, 12.) Put on the whole ar- 
ber. i eaour of God, that ye may be able to ſtand 
& us gant the awiles of the devil, For We 
a more/tle not againſt fleſÞ and blood, but againſt 
ties, Principalities, againſt powers, againſt be 
our's © vulers of the darkneſs of this world, againſ/? 
to be Wpiritual wickedneſs in high places. And 
1 par- 5 ch. IL-8. According to ihe cour;ſe cf ihis 
| and ola, 3 to the prince of the power 
4 . WR Vibe air, the ſpirit that now Worketh in 
6 de- 1 Le children of diſobedience If it be here 
| points 3nquired, for what realon wicked ſpirits 
vet by ZXempt men to ſin, and wh end they can 
g been propoſe in ſo doing; the molt probable 


anſwer is, that they do it for the very ſame 
Feaſons as wicked men tempt and ſeduce 
is another: partly, as eſteeming it a 
Hort of apology or excuſe for themielves, 
At they can draw others into the like con- 
Wemnation; and partly as being moved 

» Pich envy, that others ſhould enjoy that 
Jef * pappineſs which they themſelves have 
Geico” ea; and hating thoſe whoſe manners 
. 3 And diſpoſitions are contrary to their own. 
* he Doncerning wicked men, the author of 
. © he Book of Wiſdom thus deſcribes the 
wy ſe. emper I am ſpeaking of (ch. ii. 12.) : 
at len” r us lie in wait for the righteous ; becauſe 


#3 
dime. . 


d could 


eis vet zs not for our turn, and he is clean and 
21 of Nis eentrary to our doings ;—be is grievous un- 
0 , even to behold ; for his life is not like 
ly for CE his ways are of another faſhion. 
Fn nd concerning evil ſpirits (ver. 24.), 
ly arifing rough envy of the devil came death into 
Men = world; and . 


hey that hold of his ſide, 


13 "Mn 
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do find it. Nevertheleſs, though the ſerip- 
tures do indeed thus teach us that the 
devil is always ready to tempt men to fin, 
vet it is always carefully to be obſerved; 
that he can do nothing more but tempt 
us. He has no power over our perſons, 
our wills. He can only ſet before us 
baits and allurements ; but we cannot be 
hurt by them except we yield to them and 
chuſe them. The treachery and cor- 
ruptneſs of our own hearts within, is much 
more dangerous than all the aſſaults of the 
enemy from without, Let no man ſay, 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God 
(Jam. 1. 13.); that is, let no man 
picad, as an excuſe for his ſin, that God 
permitted the devil to tempt him into it. 
(For that this is the meaning of the 
phraſe, tempted of Ged, appears plainly 
from 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, compared with 
1 Chron. xxl. 1. In one of which 
places it is ſaid, he Lord moved David 
to number jrael and Judab; and in the 
other, that Satan provercd David to num- 
ber Jjracl ) Let no man, fays the apoſtle, 
plead, as an excuſe for his ſin, that God 
permitted the evil one to tempt him into 
it. For God, as he cannot himſelf be 
tempted with evil, fo neither lempteib he 
any man; neither doth he permit the de- 
vil to tewwpt any one farther than by lay- 
ing before him ſuch ailurements as it is 
in the perſon's power, and it is his duty, 
and it 15 tae proper trial and exerciſe of 
his virtue, to reſiſt. But every man is 
then, and then only, tempted ; then only, 
cteCtually and ſinfully, zempred, auhen he 
is drawn away of his own luſt, and enticed. 
The enemy of men's ſalvation can do no- 
thing more, but only entice the covetous 
with hopes of gain, puff up the ambin - | 
ous with expectation of honour, allure 
tie voluptuous with proſpects of pleaſure. 
Where the mind is not under the power 
of any of theſe corrupt affections, the 
tempter finding nothing in it, (as the 
ſcripture. expreſſion is, John, xiv. 30.) 
his temptations can take no kold, and his 
power is at an end. Rg the areil, ſays 
the apoſtle, aud he will flee from you. 
Take heed only that your own heart be 
ſincere, ſincere in the purſuit of truth 
and, virtue; and all the fiery darts of rhe 
<vicked one will in courſe be quenched. If 
we do not, by our own perverſeneſs, 
grieve and drive from us the good i- 
rit of Gd; greater is he that is in us, 
than be that 1 in the world, (Ecclus. 


2 xv. 
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XV. 17.) God, faith the ſon of Si- 
vach, has ſet befere man life and death; 
and whether bim liketh, ſhall be given him. 
The good ſpirit is equally willing, and 
more able to help us, than the evil one 
can be to hurt us. In vain therefore do 
wicked men hope to extenuate their own 
crimes, by alleging that they were 
tempted by the devil, For the ſcripture 
never mentions it as an excuſe, but on the 
contrary, as an aggravation of a fault, 
when it is of ſuch a nature as may well 
be ſcppoſed to have been ſuggeſted by 
the evil one, and for that reaſon ought 
above all things to have been carefully 
avoided. Why = Satan filled thine heart ? 
ſaid St. Peter to Ananias (Acts, v. 3.), by 
way of more ſevere reproof, for his pre- 
ſumption in attempting to deceive the 
Holy Spirit, wherewith God had inſpired 
the apoſtles. Nor indeed is it at all im- 
poſſible, but that men's wicked deeds may 
ſometimes rightly be aſcribed to the de- 
vil, even when perhaps they proceed only 
from the corruption of their own hearts, 
and not from any immediate ſuggeſtion 
of evil ſpirits. For, as it is agreeable to 
the ſtyle of ſcripture, and to the reaſon 
of things, to aſcribe every thing that is 
good to God; becauſe he 1s the original 
author of the powers by which all good is 
done; and whatever good is done, is in 
cbedience to his commands, and agreea- 
ble to his nature and will: ſo every wick- 
ed thing that is done, may in a propor- 
tionate ſenſe be aſcribed to the devil ; be- 
cauſe he is the head, and the beginner and 
encourager of evil ; and whatever evil 
is done, 15 in imitation of him, and agree- 
able to him, 
2dly, The ſecond obſervation I would 
draw from the hiflory of our Lord's 
temptation, is, that we are hereby taught, 
that no perſon whatſoever is ſo great or 
ood, as to be exempt from temptation. 
f the captain of our ſalvation was him- 
ſelf made perfect by ſuffering, let no man 
think himſelf ſo good, as not to deſerve 
chaſtiſement at the hand of God, If 
Chriſt himſelf was in ail points tempted 
like as we are, let no man think him- 
ſelf ſo perfect, as to be above the dan- 
ger ard the fear of temptation, We 
have great reaſon, as the apoſtle admo- 
niſhes, 10 give earneſt heed to the things 
that abe have heard, liſt at any time we 
ſhould let them flip. (Heb. ti. 1.) For 
te deceicfulneſs of a1 is great, and the 
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and the heart of man is apt to grow 
neghgent, So that even the beſt Chriſti- 
ans are by St. Paul admoniſkhed 20 work 
out their ſalvation with fear and trembling. 
Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed 
left he fall (i Ccr,x. 12.) ; and, Thou ftand- 
eft by faith ; be not high-minded, but fear, 
(Rom. x1, 20.) | 

3dly, From the conſideration of the 
time of our Saviour's being tempted, 
which was immediately after his baptiſm, 
we are inſtructed, that when men firſt ſet 
about the practice of religion, they are 
then reaſonably to expect the greateſt 
difficulties in their duty, My hon, if thou 
come to ſerve the Lord, prepare thy foul far 
temptation, (Ecelus. ii. 1.) The life f 
a Chriſtian is in ſcripture compared to a 
ſtate of warfare ; wherein he that goeth 
out to battle onght well to conſider, be- 
fore his ſetting out, what is the flrength 
of the enemy that cometh againſt him, 
Whoever will lead a religious life muſt 
begin with expecting to find difficulty in 
ſubduing his own vicious paſſions, and to 
find oppoſition from the courſe of a cor- 
rupt and debauched world. No man, faith © 
St. Paul, ould be moved by theſe affetions ; 


thereunto. (1 Theſlſ. iii. $3 Te, and all 6, OS 
that will live godly in Chriſt Teſus, ſhall 


Suffer perſecutien. (2 Tim. iii. 12.) For 


this reaſon, the ſcripture frequently uſes 7 
the phraſe of overcoming, to expreſs a 
Chriſtan's perſeverance in, the love f 
truth and virtue. He muſt be tempted 7 
with allurements, and terrified with dan- = 
gers; and then, if he overcometh, ſait!n 
our Saviour, he ſhall inberit all things, 7 
The ſooner a man begins the practice of 7 
true religion, the fewer evil habits and 
the leſs ftrong vicious inclinations will he 
have to ſtruggle with from within, And 
when he has once got above the allure- RK 
ments of inward temptation, he will with = 
much greater advantage be able to with- 
ſand the force of perſecution from abroad. 
When our Saviour had entirely repulſed RT : 
the firſt aſſaults of ſenſual pleaſure and 7 
ambition, the tempter, ſays the text, de- „, 
parted from him, and angels came and mi» V 
niſtered unto him, Thus, whoſoever, in , 
the practice of religion, ſteadily reſiſts Ee 


the firſt temptation to vice, and ſuffers a 


not himſelf to be corrupted' with any evil bY 5 f 
habits, ſhall, after that, more eaſily #-ep 
himſelf, and that wicked one toucheth him 


act. 
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Jjoice under manifold tempiations 
i. 5.), to call the man bleſſed that endur- 
= £2 temptation (Jam, i, 12.) ; to glory in 
rribulations (Rom. v. 3.); to count it all 
re ſiſts 1 Ng. when abe fall into divers temptations. 
o:-r; (Jam. i. 2,) Conſidering, that avhen 


doe are tried, 


— 


ſaith the author of the Book of Wiſdom 
(ch, vi. 12.), and never fadeth away. 
= boſo jeeketh her early, ſhall have no great 
trouble, for he ſhall find ber fitting at bis 
doors. 

4thly, From the following expreſſion 
in the text, that Jeſus being led by the 
Spirit (Mat. iv. 1.), or being fill of 16e 
Holy Ghoſt (Luke, iv. 1.), went up into the 
wilderneſs to be tempted of the devil; 
we may learn that temptation to fin is 
not at all an argument of God's diſplea- 
© ſure, but only a trial of us appointed by 
his wiſe providence. It is, in the nature 
of things, a neceſſary and eſſential con- 
dition of a probation-ſtate, that there 


N 


Ie 


4 ſhould be ſome trial of men's virtue, And, 


A in this ſzaſe, the ſcripture ſcruples not to 


= afirm, that God himſelf tempts men, 


| (Gen, xxii. 1.) After theſe things God did 
tempt, that is, did try, Abraham. And 
(Deut. viii. 2.) Ged led thee theſe forty 


© years in the wilderneſi, to prove thee, to 


;, know what was in thine heart, whether 
1 thou wwouldſt keep his commandments or no; 
and ſuffered falſe prophets, (ch. xiii. 3) 


5 that he might know whether you love the 
Lord your God with. all your heart, and 
«with all your ſoul, The meaning is; nor, 


, 


that in theſe caſes God does not know be- 


fore, how men will behave themſelves ; 
but that they who have in them a true 
root of virtue, may actually bring forth 
the fruit of it ; may be exerciſed, may be 
approved, may be made manifeſt, to the 
world here, and to men and angels here- 
after; and may be, in themſelves, im- 
proved, eltabiiſhed, and fitted for the 
& ſtate of heaven. The trial of our faith 
(Jam. i. 3.), faith the apoſtle, avork:1h 
| patience, and patience experience, and expe- 
Leuce hope (Rom, iii. 4,). For this rea- 
ſon, we are exhorted nct to faint, nor to 


ae 


be caſt down under temptations ; nor to 


(1 Pet. 


we ſhall receive the crown of 


7 | life ( ver. 12.), and that the trial of our 
5 faith is much more precious than of gold that 
Veriſbetb. (1 Pet. 1, 7.) For, when be b«s 
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tried us (as holy Job expreſſes it), wwe - 
ſhall come forth as gold. (Ch. xxiii. 10.) 
And the author of the Book of Wiſdom, 
(ch, iii. 5.) God, faith he, proved the fouls 
of the righteous, and found them worthy ' 
for himſelf ; as gold in the furnace hath be 
tried them, and received them as a burnt- 
offering : and in the time of their viſitation, 
(that is, at the, day of :judgment, ) they 
ſpall ſhine, and run to and fro like ſparks 
among the flubble; they ſhall judge the na- 
tions, and have dominion over the people, 
and their Lord ſball reign for ever. 
Nevertheleſs, it is here carefully to be 
obſerved, that all the thinzs wiich the 
ſcripture ſpeaks in this manner concern- 
ing temptations and our rejoicing under 
them, are to be underſtood only of temp- 
tations either already paſt and overcome; 
or elſe of ſuch as we have very good 
ground of aſſurance that, by tie grace 
of God, they ſhall be overcome. For 
otherwiſe, as to temptations in general, 
temptations unexperienced, and of which 
we know the danger but not the ſuccels ; 
concerning theſe, the direction the ſcrip- 
ture gives us, is, on the contrary, that 
we may lawfully, nay, that it is our duty 
to pray againſt them, and endeavour to 
avoid them. Our Saviour, who knew 
what was in man, thus exhorts his diſci- 
ples, I aich and pray, leſt ye enter into temp- 
tation (Mark, xiv. 48.) ; and himſelf 
prays, not for his own ſake, but as an 
example to us: Father, if it be poſſible, 
let this cup paſs from me, Our nature 1s 
frail, our paſſions ſtrong, our wills bi- 
aſſed; and our ſecurity, generally ſpeak- 
ing, conſiſts much more certainly in eſ- 
caping great temptations, than in con- 
quering them. For this reaſon, our Lord 
directed his followers, when they were 
perſecuted in one city, to flee unio another. 
Which they who refuſed to do, led them- 
ſelves into temptation, and tempted God: 
putting themſelves upon an expettation of 
an extraordinary affitance, where God 
had not given any promiſe of affording it. 
For where God calls us to a trial, he 
will enable us to go through it ; but there 
is no aſſurance of ſuch aſſiſtance to the 
preſumptuous, It is not lawful, there- 
fore, far men to go of themſelves, and 
throw themſelves into temptation ; and 
we are taught to pray, moreover, that 
God alſo, in his good providence, would 
not lead us into it. This phraſe, of God's 
leading men into temptation, it is evi- 
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dent, muſt be underſtood according to the 
analogy of ſcripture language; which, 
becauſe nothing can come to paſs with- 
out God's permiſſion, does therefore 
uſually, in acknowledgment of the ſu- 
preme ſuperintendency of Divine Provi- 
dence over all events, aſcribe every thing 
figuratively to God. As when God is 
ſaid to have delivered a man, who 1s 
flain by chaace, into the hand of his 
neighbour ; to have moved David, by 
means of Satan's temptations, to number 
Iſrael and Judah; to have hardened 
Pharaoh's heart; to have blinded the 
eyes, and made fat, or ſtupid, the heart 
of the people; to have ſent forth a lying 
ſpirit among Ahab's prophets; to have 
hardened the ſpirit of Sihon king of 
Heſhbon, and made his heart obſti- 
nate; to have hardened the nations to 
come againſt . Iſrael to battle, that he 
might deſtroy them utterly; to have 
Put it in the hearts of evil princes, to 
wy their kingdom unto the beaſt or 
alſe prophet ; to ſend upon men a ſtrong 
deluſion ; and, in the phraſe we are now 
ip-aking of, to lead men into temptation: 
it is plain, in all theſe expreſſions, the in- 
tention 15 not to affirm (except perhaps in 
ſome judicial caſes) that God, actually 
and efficiently, does theſe things; but 
only, that in the courſe - of his all-wiſe 
providence, he juſtly permits them to 
come to paſs. Wherefore, when our Sa- 


viour teaches us to pray that God would 


not lead us into temptation; the mean- 
ing is, that he would be pleaſed ſo to or- 
der and direct things by his all-wiſe pro- 
vidence in this probation-ſtate, as not to 
ſuffer us to be tempted above what we 
are able, but that he would with the 
temptation alſo make a way to elcape, 
that we may be able to bear it. And par- 
ticularly, that he would not judicially, 
and in anger, give us up and leave us to 
the power of temptation, and to the ſe— 
ducements of the evil one ; as he did Pha- 
Taoh and Ahab, and Judas, and the If. 
raelites in the wilderneſs, when (as the 
Pſalmiſt expreſſes it) be gave them up un- 
to their, own hearts luſts, and let them 
follow their own imaginations. But that 
on the contrary, he would either, by his 
preventing mercy, keep us from he hour 
of temptation (Rev. iii. 10.), or, by his 
gracious ſup ort, deliver us out of it, 
(2 Pet, 11. 9, 

| 5thly, From what St. Luke records, at 
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the concluſion of this hiſtory of our Lord's 
temptation, that the tempter departed 
from him only for a ſeaſon 3 we may ob- 
ſerve, that though at the firſt entrance 
into the courſe of a religious life, the 
greateſt difficulties and temptations are 
generally to be expected; and when once 
thoſe are clearly overcome, the ways of 
virtue uſually become pleaſantneſs, and 
ber paths peace; yet men ought never 
to look upon themſelves as ſecure from 
the returns of temptation ; but that the 
evil one may again aſſault them under dif- 
ferent forms and ſhapes, to ſeduce them 
into different kinds of fins ; grounding 
temptations, perhaps, even upon their 
ſecurity itſelf. Wherefore ave ought, ſays 
the apoſtle, to give the more earneſt heed to 
the things which awe have heard, left at 
any time wwe ould let them ſlip. (Heb, ii. 
1.) For many wiſe and good reſolu- 
tions, made with great ſincerity and right 
intention, have, through negligence after 
ſome time, and want of ſerious recollec. 
tion, failed of their effect. Watch ye, 
therefore, and be ready always ; for ye know 
not what hour your Lord doth come : Bleſſed 
(ſays our Saviour) 7s that ſervant whom 
his Lord, <hen he cometh, ſhall find fo 
doing. (Matth. xxiv. 46.) 

Laſtly, From the particulars of our 
Saviour's temptation, we may obſerve the 
ſeveral principal ways by which the 
tempter aſſaults men, and what are the 
moſt proper means of reſiſting each 


temptation, 


His firſt temptation was founded upon 
bodily and temporal wants : when he was 
an hungred, the tempter ſaid, F thou be 
the Son of God command that theſe ſtones be 
made bread. His meaning was; if you 
are the beloved of God, do not ſubmit 
to undergo any hardſhips ; but inſiſt with 
God, that he fhiew his love to you, by 
ſupporting you even miraculouſly. Want 
is the great temptation to murmuring 
againſt God; and therefore Satan is re- 
preſented (Job, i. 11.) as thus pleading 


re . 

i « +0 oe oo n 
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with God againſt Job: Put forth thine j ; 


hand now, and touch all that he hath, and 


he ewill curſe thee to thy face. And the 


prayer of Agur is for this reaſon given us 
as an example: Give me not poverty, leſt 


5 
J take the name of my God in vain. (Prov. 


xxx. 8.) The proper preſervative againſt 
this temptation, our Saviour teaches us 
in his reply: Man ſhall not Jive by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
| 4. Bb io oe . 
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d's n of the mouth of God, We muſt at all 
ted times depend upon the protection of Pro- 
ob- RX vidence ; and conſider, that as in the 
nce A time of plenty, we are ſupported not by 
the RT the things themſelves which we enjoy, 
are but by the bleſſing of God which alone 
nce enables them to ſupport us; ſo, in the 
; of time of want, the ſame Providence, if 
and he thinks fit, and ſees that it will pro- 
ver EZ mote our eternal intereſts, can {till al- 
rom EZ ways find proper means of preſerving us. 
the Te ſecond temptation offered to our 
dif- Lord was, V thou be the Son of God, caſt 
hem rel, down ; down from a pinnacle of 
ling „ the temple ; for it is æurittes, he ſhall give 
heir Lis angels charge cenceraing thee, left at any 
ſays eine thou daſh thy foot againſt a fiene, To 
ed ito this temptation our Lord replies, that 
ft at tnere being a commandment given in the 
„ it. | yy law, T hou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God; 
folu- it is therefore not lawful for any man to 
ight throw himſelf needleſsly into danger, mere- 
after ly to try whether Providence will therein 
llec. protect him or no. We may rely upon 
„ ye, | j God, that he will give his angels charge 
know © 4 over us, in all dangers into which his 
ee providence leads us; but no man ought 
Henn to tempt God, by running wiltully any 


nd ja preſumptuous hazards. 

9 The uſe therefore of this part of the 
our | 
e the vs to warn us againſt two or three very dan- 


the 4 gerous ſeducements of this kind. One 
e the is, a preſumptuous confidence or vain ſe- 
each RE curity, relying upon groundleſs notions 


of predeſlination, and of God's particu- 
upon lar favour to us; or founded upon a falſe 


ewas application of conditional promiſes, as if 
hou be © 4 they were abſolute : Caſt thyſelf down, 
nes be Jar it is written, be fhall give his angels 
f you RE charge concerning thee. 

ubmit f Another dangerous temptation which 
t with we are here like wiſe warned of; a temp- 
uv, by dation, contrary at firſt fight to that now 
Want mentioned, and yet in reality leading in- 
nuring 1 1 to the ſame ſnare; is, diſtruſt of God, 
is re- 5 {uch a diſtruſt as the Iſraelites in the wil- 
eading 1 7 derneſs were guilty of, when they ſaid, 
„ bine he ſmote the flony rock that the waters guſbed 


b, and bi out ; but can he give bread alſo, can he pro- 
nd the RE wide flaſb for his people ? (Pf. Ixxviii. 
iven us 20.) He hath preſerved thee indeed in 
ty, left 1 other dangers; but caſt thyſelf down 
(Prov. '# Yo from hence, and, if he has a favour to 
againſt dbee, will he preſerve thee then ? When 
ches us God has given men ſufficient evidence of 
y bread any truth, to be ſtill diſſatisfied, and con- 
nceedeth tinually requiring other ſigns, is tempting 
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"1 of God. Thus the Jews in the wwilder- 
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neſs (Pſ. xcv. g.), though they ſaw God's 


works with their own eyes, yet continued 
to tempt him ſen times. (Numb, xiv. 
22.) Thus the phariſees, .after the voice 


from heaven at our Saviour's baptiſm, and 


after many other miraculous works, yet 
ſtill deſired of him a fign from heaven. 
(Matth. xvi. 1.) Thus, after the proof 
given to St. Peter, of God's receiving 
the gentiles into the goſpel-coven ant, 
he calls it zempting of God (Acts, xv. 10.), 
to endeavour to put upon the necks of the 
diſciples the yoke of the ceremonial law. 
Thus, after the proofs God has given of 
his exiſtence, by the works of nature; 
and of his will, by the revelation of the 
goſpel; to call for more proofs, is a 
tempting of God. 

The third and laſt temptation offered 
to our Lord, was worldly power, glory, 
and intereſt : All rheje kingdoms will 1 
give thee, and the glory of them, if thou 
abilt fall down and worjhip me. The 
greatelt of all te mptations, is riches, ho- 
nour, and power. Theſe are the great 
incentives to luxury, pride, and tyranny. 
The proſperity of fools deſtroys them. 
(Prov. 1. 32.) And, man being in ho- 
nour, faith the Pſalmiſt, bas no underſtand- 
ing (Pl. xlix. 20.) ; that is, is very apt 
to forget himſelf, and his duty. They 
that will be rich, fall into temptation and a 


ſnare, and into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, 


ab hic drown men in deſtruction and perdi- 
tion. (1 Tim. vi. 9.) Inſomuch that our 
Saviour declares, that a rich man fhall 


| hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven 


(Matth. xix. 23.) : hardly, that is, not 
that riches themſelves are any fault, but 
becauſe of the numerous temptations they 
accidentally lead men 1nto, in a vicious 


and corrupt world, 


The anſwer our Lord makes the tempt- 
er upon this laſt trial; Thou jhalt vor- 


ip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt 


thou ſerve; teaches us, that we muſt pre- 
fer, before all things, the ſervice of God, 
and the practice of true religion; being 
always ready to reject whatever ſhall 
come in competition with our duty; even 
the whole world, if offered to us as the 
purchaſe of fin. If we be found of this 
diſpoſition, lovers of truth, and doers of 
righteouſneſs, the tempter will depart 
from us, as he did from our Lord ; and 
angels will come, and miniſter unto us; 
and the ſpirit of God will preſerve ana 


guide us unto eternal life, 
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SERMON LXXXVII. 
On Good Friday. 


Hes. xii. part of the ſecond verſe. 


Who, for the joy that was ſet before him, en- 
\ dured the croſs, deipiling the ſhame. 


1* order to apprehend rightly the 
meaning of theſe words, it will be re- 
Quiſite to inquire and conſider what we 
are to underſtand by the joy here ſpoken 
of; what the powerful motive was, 
which prompted our Lord to undertake 
the arduous work of our redemption,. and 
which ſupported and animated him in the 
accompliſhment of it. Whatever it was, 
doubtleſs it muſt have been a motive of 
vaſt force, which could lead him through 
a courſe of the direſt and moſt dreadful 
ſufferings, and make him endure the croſs, 
deſpifing the ſhame. And to this moſt pain- 
ful and ignominious death, we may add 
the various hardſhips and diſtreſſes of his 
life ; the humble ccndition he choſe, the 
mortifications he ſubmitted to, and all 
the inſults and igdignities he bore, pati- 
ently and cheerfully, during his whole 
miniſtry.— Led, I ſuppoſe, partly by 
the context, and partly by ſome other 
paſſages in the New Teſtament, the gene- 
rality of interpreters have taken it for 
granted, that the motive mentioned in 
my text, was our Saviour's perſonal ad- 
vancement, even the ſubſequent honours 
and powers conferred on him, and his 
exaltation at the right hand of God. Ne. 
vertheleſs, if we carefully attend ro the 
8 end of our redemption, and to the 
ivine character of our Redeemer, we 
ſhall find a objeQions to this 
interpretation. e know aſſuredly, that 
Chriſt came into the world, not for his own 
ſake, but for ours ; not with a view to 
his own advancement, bur to promote 


God's glory, and the ſalvation of man- 


kind. And though, in conſequence of 
his high merit and dignity, he was actu- 
ally raiſed to the forementioned ho- 
nours ; yet it does by no means follow, 
that he was thereby principally influenced 
and excited to do and ſuffer what he did. 

And indeed ſuch a concluſion is very un- 
ſuitable to the ſublime character of our 
Redeemer ; the purity and perfection of 
Which will not ſuffer us to entertain any 
doubt of his acting from the nobleſt mo- 
tives, and on the moſt generous and diſ- 


intereſted principle, as will further be 
ſhewn afterwards. — Rejecting therefore 
this conſtruction, as injurious to his ho. 

nour, and derogating from the perfec- 
tion of his conduct, let us proceed to in- 
quire what that joy really was which my 


text ſpeaks of; and which is there repre- 
ſented as our Saviour's grand motive, and 
indeed his princival ſupport and conſola- 
tion; which lightened the burden of his 
ſufferings, and enabled him to undergo 
them with greater alacrity. 


As to which it may, 1 think, be ſafe. ti 


ly concluded, that the joy here ſpoken of 


aroſe, net from a private, but a public 
cauſe; even from a proſpect of that migh. 
ty good which our Saviour was procur- 


ing for a whole race of rational crea- 
tures; of that ineſtimable benefit which 


was to redound to all mankind . that is, 
to all workers of righteouſneſs, and all 
true and fincere penitents, over the face 


of the whole earth. For let us not 
weakly imagine, that the nee of re- 
cemption were partially diſpenſed, and 
even confined and appropriated to actual 


believers. It is evident, both from rea- | 


ſon and fcripture, that they were univer- 
ſally to extend to all proper objects; that 
is, to all true penitents, whenſoever ex, 
iſting, and wWhereſoever diſperſed, through © 
the whole world. For in every age, and 
in every nation, they who feared God, 


and wrought righteouſneſs, were ſure to 


be accepted, through the merits of Chriſt, 


on practicable terms; I mean, on ſuch RR 


conditions as Providence ſhould put in 


their power: which actual faith in Chriſt 
was not, we know, to a great majority 

in all ages. But to return, the benefits of 
Chriſt's redemption being thus univerſal, 


it is not to be doubted, but the view of 
ſo great and extenſive a good muſt affect 
him in an extraordinary manner, and 
produce in ſuch a mind as his the highelt 
ſatis faction and complacency. How di- 


vine a pleaſure muſt it give him to obtain 


impunity, and peace, and pardon, for all 
penitent ſinners ! To ſave a ſinking world, 
to reduce a loſt race, to relieve a perith- 


ing ſpecies ; to reſcue them from the doom 


of death and deſtruction, bring them back 
into the way of truth and life, and even 
purchaſe for them an everlaſting inhe- 
ritance ! Such were the great and god- 
like ends which he propoſed to effect, 
and which he purſued from firſt to laſt 
by the fitteſt and moſt e fficacious mn ; 
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„ his heavenly doctrines, and moſt pure 
precepts, by his perfect example, and 
is tranſcendent merits. Of this bleſſed 
Vork he knew and foreſaw the ſpeedy 
Waccompliſhment ; and the proſpect there- 
of could not fail to afford him, not only 
the trueft comfort, but the moſt inconceiv- 
able delight. 
Io0o ſupport and ſtrengthen the forego- 
Jing explication, let us conſider ſomewhat 
further, and more diſtinctly, how emi- 
2 nently and peculiarly ſuitable ſuch a mo- 
| # tive was to the ſtate. and character, and 
the divine diſpoſition of our Redeemer. 
Whatever external glories were deſerved 
by him, and accordingly conferred on 
*XZ him, good reaſon we have to ſuppoſe, 
and be aſſured, that he had far nobler 
aims, and more generous views, than his 
RX own perſonal grandeur and exaltation, as 
was before objerved. Private views and 
= intereſted motives may be, and are, on 
E ſeveral accounts, very requiſite, and very 
proper for frail aud degenerate men; 
and more eſpecially ſo under ſevere trials 
and temptations. Nor is the merit and 
virtue of their good actions luſt, however 
it may be leſſened by aiming at their own 
future advantage and felicity. This is 
evident from fact, and the whole tenor of 
the goſpel diſpenſation; which ſets before 
us this motive in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
. demands our continual attention to it. 
5 


We find it every where applying to our 
EXE hopes and fears; inviting aud encourag- 
» ing us to virtue and obedience by the 
promiſe of a glorious reward, and deter- 
7 ring us from ſin and wickedneis by ſevere 
1 ay ſolemn threats, and all the terrors of 
divine vengeance. And this was highly 
© requiſite, or rather abſolutely neceilary. 
It appeared too evidently from fad expe- 
rience, that other motives were generally 
ineffectual, and for the moſt part indeed 
RX quite overlooked. The bulk of mankind 
were not to be moved, not to be touched 
by the reaſonableneſs of doing their duty; 
by the beauty of virtue, and the amiable 
nature of worthy actions. But they might, 
and many of them would, be excited by 
=== conſiderations of intereſt, by the ſprings 
of hope and fear, and the powerful prin- 
== ciples of happineſs and miſery. And 
even on theſe principles to become obe- 
dient and embrace their duty, is truly 
= laudable and virtuous ; though, it muſt be 
A confeſſed, in a lower degree. To reſiſt 
he olicitations of fin and ſenſe, to re- 
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ſtrain fierce appetites, and mortify corrupt 
affections, from a regard to future ſafety 
and welfare, to diſtant enjoyments, and 
inviſible advantages, and thoſe of a pure 
and more ſpiritual nature, is a conduct 
really meritorious. This is evident in it- 
ſelf, and ſtill more ſo on the foregoing 
account: for certainly the divine diſpen- 
{ation of the goſpel could never contain, 
never offer to mankind, ſuch motives as 
would undermine virtue, and deſtroy the 
worth of moral actions and religious 
duties, It is not therefore to be doubted 
but Chriſtianity may be, and indeed ought 
to be, a beneficial, as well as a reaſonable 
ſervice ; and the diſcharge of our duty 
will be accchtable to God, though we do 
it on the principle of ſelf-ſecurity, and 
natural good. But though ſuch a con- 


duct be allowed, either truly moral, or 


truly religious; yet it is neither the one, 
nor the other, in perfection. A perfectly 
good action is choſen and done on its own 
account, and without any regard to the 
intereſt of the agents: and the ground 
or principle of it is merely a love of 
truta and rectitude. "2 this is the no- 
bleit and purefl motive in the world, ſo 
it is moſt divine. For God himſelf is in- 
fluenced entirely by it in all his actions. 
This we conclude with greater aſſurance, 
becauſe he 1s utterly incapable of receiv- 
ing, and therefore o fpropoling, any ad- 
vantage to himſelf. For what intereſt, 
what benefit, what addition of good, can 
poſſibly accrue to him, whoſe fruitions 
are full, and his felicity abſolutely per- 
fect? Certain therefore it is, that he is, 
and muſt needs be, wholly diſintereſted in 
all his good and gracious diſpenſations to 
his creatures, On them he is pouring 
benefits continually, and immenſely, with- 
out any proſpect of return, or any poſ- 
ſibility of advantage to himſelf, 

This then is goodneſs divine, and in 
its greateſt and higheſt perfection; and 


thus pure it perpetually flows from him, 


who is the great ſource and fountain of 
both. Since therefore ſuch is the nature 
of God's goodneſs, can we doubt of its 
being imitated and copied out by the Son 
of God, the brightneſs of his glory, and 


:the expreſs image of his perſon? Would 


not he be willing and deſirous, in confor- 
mity to his Father's example, to do good 
for goodneſs ſake? And muſt not this 
ure and ſublime motive have influenced 
him more than any private proſpeRts, or 
perſoaal 
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ee conſiderations? He requires even 
is frail diſciples to be perfect, as their 
heavenly Father is perfect that is, for it 
can mean no more, 'to imitate and reſem- 
ble him to the utmoſt of their power. 
And moſt ſure we are, he would never 
give them a precept not fully obſerved 
and perfectly practiſed by himſelf ; for in 
every inſtance he acted as he taught, and 
exemplified his own rules, His goodneſs 
therefore to mankind, and all the ineſti- 
mable ſervices which he did them, muſt, 
without queſtion, have been unmercenary 
and diſintereſted; nor can we' ſuppoſe 
otherwiſe without depreciating his merits, 
diminiſhing the perfection of his charac- 
ter, and derogating from the glory of his 
conduct. | | 

Let it be further conlidered and inquir- 
ed, whether ſuch a motive was not pecu- 
liarly agreeable to that generous zeal, 
that boundleſs benevolence, which appear- 
ed in all our Saviour's actions and pro- 
ceedings. How active, how extenfive, 
how unwearied, were his endeavours for 
the ſervice and ſalvation of mankind ! 
Glory to God, and geod-will towards men, 
were his darlingyprinciples, which pol- 
ſeſſed his heart, and engroſſed his affec- 
tions; on which all bis thoughts were 
fixed, and all his cares centered. The 
purſuit of them was not only his joy and 
pleaſure, but his very ſupport and ſuſte- 
nance. How indefatigably did he ſeek 
and ſearch for all opportunities of doing 
good! converting the moſt ordinary in- 
cidents and occurrences of life into occa- 
ſions of bounty and benefaction. The 
numberleſs miracles which he wrought, 
though primarily intended as proofs of 
his miffion, were, at the ſame time, 
pledges of his good-will, and demon- 
ſtrations of his love His ardent zeal for 
the ſalvation of men's ſouls was accompa- 
nied with a kind care and a tender con- 
cern for the ſafety and welfare of their 
bodies, He gave ears to the deaf, eyes 
to the blind, feet to the lame, health to 
to the ſick, and even life to the dead. 
His favours and bleflings deſcended pro- 
miſcuouſly, like rain from heaven, o the 
Juſt and on the unjuſt, on the grateful 
and the ungrateful. 
finners, and the clamours and calumnies 
of malicious men, produced no other ſen- 
timents in him, than thoſe of grief and 
. Pity. Baſe and impious as they were, 
they could never be more ready to do 
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evil, than he always was to do good ; 1 | 


and their greateſt injuries and indignitie ene 


met with no other return than his prayers th t 
and benedictions. The worſt treatment der 
they could give him was never capable of 4 . wa: 
alienating his affection, or obſtructing his SR: wor 
&indneſs ; and his greateſt grief was, that Mature 
he could not thereby melt them into re. be g 
pentance. But, alas! inſtead of being the 

mollified by ſuch invincible goodneſs, they 3 en h 
became the more exaſperated; and the k un 
more he ſtrove to ſoften their hearts, the ow |} 
harder they grew, The reſult of which e Pt 
was, that, in ſpite of all his good offices, ſuch 
and miraculous ſervices, they perſecuted Wat we 
him even unto death: a death preceded d wit 
and attended by every poſſible circum. ill be 


ſtance of ſhame and grief, That hea. # 

venly Benefactor, who came into the world 
on purpoſe to redeem and reſcue it from 
ruin, muſt die, it ſeems, to accompliſh it; 
muſt die too a molt painful and 1gnomi- 
nious death, and by their hands whom 

he came to ſave ! For that life and liber- 

ty, that pardon and peace, which he came 
to procure them, behold ! he receives in 
return, bonds, buſfetings, and ſtripes, the 

ſentence of a malefactor, and the ſuffer- 
ings and death of a ſlave, All this, and 7 
infinitely more than has been ſaid, or can 

be ſaid, our Saviour endured, and even 

deſpiſed, for our ſakes, And the prin- 
ciple on which he ated was pure pity, 
free benevolence, and diſintereſted good- 
neſs. This, if 1 miſtake not, is the doc- 
trine of my text, as I have been endea- 
vouripg to ſhew.—— The proper uſes to 
be made of this doctrine, though plain 


@ pecu! 
ö Jurabl. 


and obvious, are too important to be quite Far ly 
omitted, maenti 
Firſt, then, Since the deliverance and See 


ſalvation of mankind was the great end ere 
propoſed by our Saviour, and the joy Er, tt 
thence ariling, his chief motive for the t an) 


Hardi 
ZTount 


arr. 
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accompliſhment of it; ſince he was ſo 
firmly attached to our intereſt, and ſo in- 


tenſely zealous for our welfare, that no Fial h 
difficulties or dangers could detèr him lies, f 
from the purſuit of it; ſince, moreover, {Ws lo 
the foreſight of our happineſs was ſo plea-Fedee 
ſing to him, as to lighten his heavy bur- that 
den, and make him cheerfully endure the one 
bittereſt indignities, and ſbarpeſt ſorrows ; perſit 


what obligations do we lie under for ſuch 
amazing goodneſs, and with what ſenti- 
ments of gratitude ought our hearts to 
be filled ! Is it not manifeſt, that he made 


ſelf 
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od; edo ſet us free? Was not his whole life 
nities Miene of adverſity and ſuffering, and his 
ayers ch terrible beyond all conception ? 
tment aer theſe preſſures, his comfort, his 
ble of V, was, that he was going to redeem a 
ag his world; to exalt a race of wretched 
„ that eatures, ſlaves to fin and corruption, 
to re. be glorious liberty of the ſons of God. 
being the midſt of his grief and anguiſh, 
» they Rien he was exceeding ſorrowful, and 
d the Mk unto death, this was his cordial. 
S, the ow ſhall we ever think or fpeas with 
Which e praiſe, or ſufficient thankfulneſs, 
ffices, ſuch a bene factor! Moſt certain it is, 
cuted at we ought to do both much and often, 
ceded A Id with all our might. Leſs than this 
rcum- -. ill be great injuſtice, and grievous in- 
hea. PFratitude. Such unſpeakable grace and 
world odneſs, ſo ill deſerved, and ſo impoſ- 
from le to be requited, ought to affect us in 
ſn it; z peculiar manner, and make deep and 
10mi- REurable impreſſions on our hearts. We 
whom Fre bound to commemorate ſuch a friend, 
Iiber. 7 d celebrate ſuch friendſhip, to acknow- 
came edge ſuch mercics and favours, in all 
es in e proper ways we can think of; and 
s, the pore eſpecially in that way, which was 
uffer· ꝓppointed by himſelt : appointed to pre- 
» and ent our minds from ſliding into inſen- 
Ir can bility and forgetfulneſs ; to keep alive 
even Ind cultivate our gratitude to our Re- 
prin- | Jeemer, and our benevolence and charity 
pity, o our fellow-creatures. Such an ordi- 
700d- Pance may be abuſed (and what is it that 
> doc- nen do not abuſe?) by irreverencs on 
ndea- Y ne hand, and ſuperſtition on the other; 
es to put in itſelf it ſtands clear of all juſt ex- 
plain Feption; is perfectly rational, and pecu- 
quite Parly uſeful, in promoting the ends above- 
mentioned, But, 

e and RE Secondly : Since our ſafety and felicity 
t end ere ſo dear in the fight of our Redeem- 
e joy er, that he was willing to purchaſe them 
XI the it any rate, and ſubmitted to all ſorts of 
as fo hardſhips and diſtreſſes on that very ac- 


bount; ſurely it behoves us to take ſpe- 


lat no 15 Fial heed, that we do not, as far as in us 
him lies, fruſtrate his kindneſs, and diſappoint 
over, is love. He came not into the world to 
plea- Fedeem obſtinate and impenitent ſinners; 
bur- that was impoſſible, whatever he had 


re the 2 one, or whatever he had ſuffered, To 
rows; perſiſt therefore in ſinful courſes, and 
r ſuch wicked habits, is not only treachery 


againſt ourſelves, and our own intereſt ; 


ts to but it is perfidiouſneſs and ingratitude 

made towards our Deliverer. By continuing 

bim- n this wretched way, and repeating our 
ſelf N 0 


. 
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fins and tranſgreſſions, we cruciſ the Son 
of God afreſb, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, 
and put him to open ſhame, We not 
leſſen his triumphs, and diminiſh his joy, 
but tarn it into grief. Whatever he has 
done, and whatever he has endured, is all 
loſt on hardened ſinners; in reſpe& of 
whom he both lived and died in vain, 
On the other hand, the converſion and 
reformation of every ſinner extends our 
Redeemer's conqueſt, and is a real ad- 
dition to his joy. By how much the 
number of penitent converts 1s encreaſed, 
to ſo much better and nobler purpoſe did 
he ſuffer ; and in the ſame proportion 
maſt his ſatisfaction be augmented. On 
theſe accounts, beſides the extreme folly 
and impiety of an impenitent courſe, 
there is, we ſee, a peculiar baſeneſs and 
malignity therein, which greatly aggra- 
vates the guilt of incorrigible ſinners, 
and muſt proportionably encreaſe their 
condemnation. | 
Third!y, and laſtly : Since our bleſſ 
Saviour lived and died in our behalf, an 
accompliſhed our redemption in ſo free 
and diſintereſted a manner; ſigce, more - 
over, he is our great pattern, and % us 
an example that we ſhould follyw his fleps ; 
it is certainly incumbent on us to imitate 
him, even in this reſpect, as far as we are 
able. We cannot indeed pretend to be 
wholly governed by his divine motive, 
his generous principle ; but ordinarily it 
mult operate in ſome meaſure, and pro- 
duce a good effect on our minds, if we 
will give it leave: for good and virtu- 
ous actions are amiable in their own na- 
ture, and as ſuch would not fail to recom- 
mend themſelves; and, it is to be hoped, 
often do ſo, where no conſiderable temp- 
tation draws againſt them. Where duty 
alone cannot prevail, by all means let us 
hearken to intereſt; and well it is for us, 
that the cauſe of virtue 1s ſeconded and 
ſupported by ſo powerful an advocate, 
But yet it may deſerve to he conſidered, 
whether over-looking our intereſt be not 
ſometimes the moſt effectual way to pro- 
mote it. All our hopes depend on God's 
favour and approbation; and the more 
we ſtrive to imitate him, doubtleſs the 
fairer is our proſpet. As then nothing 
is more oppoſite to his nature, nothin 
more odious in his ſight, than a ſelfi 
and ſordid diſpoſition ; ſo nothing is, or 
can be, more acceptable to him, than an 
open heart, à public ſpirit, and a bene - 
ficent 
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ficent conduct. And, moreover, it brings 
A A reward along with it, and 
s the pureſt and nobleſt enjoyments. 
n ſhort, true benevolence and charity is 
happineſs in hand, and heaven in rever- 
fron, And the more difintereſted ir is, 
the more favour and bliſs it procures ; im- 
proving, advancing, and perfecting men's 
minds here, and entitling them more 
abundantly to a bleſſed nd glorious in- 
keritance hereafter, 


* 
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SERMON LxXXVIII. 
By ARCHB1ISHOP SECKER. | 
On Eaſter Sunday. 


RoMaNs, xiv. 9. 


For to this end Chriſt both died and roſe and re- 
vived, that he might be Lord both of the dead 
and living. 

Tus public offices of our church have 

| ted us, within a few months, through 
moſt of the principal tranſactions of our 
bleſſed Redeemer's life on earth. We 
have commemorated his condeſcenfion 
to take upon him /e /ikene/5 of finful fleſh 


(Rom. vin. 3.), his ſubmitting to fulfil rhe 


rzgbteouſneſs (Mat. iii. 15.) of the Jewiſh 
law, and his early manifeſtation to the 
gentile world ; his faſting forty days and 
nights, and yielding afterward to be 
tempted in all points as we are, yet without 
fa, (Heb. iv. 15.) Many of his wonder- 
ful works, many of his gracious inſtruc- 
tions, have been rehearſed in our ears; 
and very lately his moſt bitter ſufferings 
and death repreſented, as it were,' before 
our eyes. We have accompanied him, 
from his ſorrows and agonies in the gar- 
den, through all the ſad variety of diſ- 
ou ard pain that he underwent, till be 
owed his head and gave up the ghoſt on the 
croſs. (John, xix. 30). We have ſeen his dead 
body piercedto the heart with a ſpear, taken 
down and interred, the ſepulchre cloſed, 
ſealed up, and guarded ; his diſciples, 
though continuing to honour him, quite 
in deſpair about him; and yet we find nim 
this day riſen again, to die no more. 
Surely it is time we ſhould aſk ourſelves, 
what was the meaning of ſo unparalleled 
a tranſaCtion, to which the attention of all 
mankind 14th been called ſo ſolemnly ever 
fince ? It could not be merely to move 
our compaiion with a piteous hiſtory, that 


forms us. 
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bo x. 
God ſent his Son from heaven, to live in 
wretchedneſs and die in torment ; nor to 
fill us with a vain admiration, that he 
raiſed him from the grave, and hath 
placed him at his own right hand. What 
then was the view and ule of this moſt ex- 
traordinary diſpenſation ? The text in- 
To this end Chrift both died 
and roſe and revived; or, as it ſhould be 
tranſlated, and is elſewhere in the New 
Teſtament, /zves again, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and of the living Every 
thing he did or ſuffered was ordained to 
accompliſh that merciful and awful 
ſcheme of Providence, our Saviour's uni. 
verſal dominion over all; to make the 
obedient good and happy, and reward the 
diſobedient according to their works. 
This important doctrine 1 ſhall | 
I. Explain and prove. Then ſhew, 
II. Under what obligations ut lays us. | 
I. Chrift indeed, as the eternal Son of 
the Father, and original glory and domi- 
nion before the world exiſted, was in the © 
beginning with God, and was God. (John, 
1.1.) But the apoſtle ſpeaks not here of 
that dignity and power which his divine 
nature always poſſeſſed, but which his hu- 
man nature acquired, by dying and riſing 
and living again. Ir is true, the former 
part of his life contributed greatly, bob 
by his doctrine and example, to ſet up 
that kingdom and righteouſneſs, over which 
he was to reign. And even then the Fa- 
ther had given all things into his hand (John, 
iii. 35.) and committed all judgment to him. 
(John, v. 22.) But this being done in 
conſideration of his future ſufferings, on 


F 


laid in ſcripture. Thus St. Paul teaches, + , 
that, becauſe being in the form of God, ht * 
was willing to take upon him the form f 
ſervant, an inferior and miniſtering na- 
ture, as ours is; and then, being found RR. 
in faſhioa as a man, humbled himſelf yet 
lower unte the death of the croſs ; therefurt 

God hath highly exalted him, and given hin 
a name above every name. (Phil. ii. 6 —9.) 
But elſewhere he more determinately 
grounds his ſovereignty on his paſſion 


* 


alone: We ſee Feſus, for the ſulfering 
death, crowned with glory and honour. ( Heb. "1 1 
1. 9.) And juſtly doth it entitle him to a 
authority over us, ſince it gained him 2 
property in us. For fin both ſubjecting 
men by its guilt, as debtors and criminals, 
to the juſt ſentence of God, and by its do 
minion, as captives and ſlaves, to the * 1 
jut 
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"Ft. empire of the devil; our Saviour, by And every tongue confeſs, that Jeſus Chrift 
| Wivering us in each of theſe reſpects, i, Lord; or, as St. John more emphati- 
In obtained a double right to us. By cally ſtiles him, Lord of lords, and King of 


it he "BEET anſom to divine juſtice, 4ings. (Rev. xvii. 14.) Nor are men 

hath 11 pi to himſelf with the 8 but all the angels of God required ts 
What ce of bis blood; ſo that we are his in evor/bip him as. ſuch. ( Heb. i. ö. ) Created be- 
Ken. ht of purchaſe. And having deſtroyed ings, of how exalted rank ſoever, can only 
t in- : tyranny of the wicked one over us, be faithful as ſervants in the houfe of God, 
? died © the holineſs of the precepts which his Gut Chrift as a Son over his houſe, which 
d be ach confirmed, and the efficacy of the him/elf hath builded. (Heb. iii. 5, 6.) 
Nen race which it procured, we are his again In what manner he governs the reſt of 
pot be g right of conqueſt. his works we are not concerned to in- 
Every © '[his authority, thus acquired, his re- quire. Men he governs, by giving laws, 
ed to rrection openly proclaimed ; atteſting which every one, who receives the know-. 
awful pt only in general the truth of his mii- ledge of them, is bound to obey, and no 
5 uni. Son, but in particular the acceptance of one may add to, diminiſh, or alter; by 
e tbe . ſufferings for our redemption; and forming thoſe, who ſubmit to him willing- 
rd the nſequently his title togovern us, and his ly, into a regular ſociety, or univerſal 
vorks. Dower toraiſe us up again according to his church, provided with fit means of in- 

Sromiſe, as he had raiſed himſelf. Hence, ſtruction, diſcipline, and grace; by im- 

W. ring the remainder of his continuance proving them in all goodneſs, and ſtrength- 
. earth, he founded and gave laws to ening them againſt all temptation, by 
Son of s church; and being yet more ſolemnly providing, that in the worſt of times the 
domi- veſted with fulneſs of power on bis aſ- gates of bell ſhall not prevail (Mat. xvi. 
in the Eyſion to heaven, he ever lives to rule 18.) to aboliſh true religion; and gra- 
(Jon, yd protect it. Nor doth his ſovereignty dually bringing on, according to his 
here of 


Extend over mankind alone, but the whole promiſe, that happy age, when the King 
divine Feation. For God, as St. Paul aſſures doms of this world ſhall become the kingdems 
his hu- „Having raiſed him from the dead, hath of our Lord and of his Chriſt, and he ſhall 
d riſing him at his own right hand, far above all take to himſelf his great power, and Hall 


former incipality and power and might and do- reign. (Rev. xi. 15, 16.) But however 
7, both Finion, and every name that is named, not illuſtrious his dominion may then appear, 
ſet up ly in this world, but alſo in that which the full manifeſtation of it, for which 
r which 0 come, and hath put all things under his every other act of his regal authority is 
the Fa - fer (Eph. i. 20, 21, 22.) : that in the opening the way, will be in that hour. 
(John, ane of Jeſus, as he adds in another place, when he ſhall come 4vith the hely angels ts 
tto him. 1 ery knee ſhall bew, of things in heaven, fit upon the throne of his glory, and all na- 
done in gud things in earth, and things under the tions being gathered before him (Matt. xvi. 
ngs, on ; th; and every tongue confeſs, that Jeſus 27J.—Xix. 28.—XXxv. 31, 32.), ſhall ſen- 
2 15 3 7 thrift is Lord. (Phil. ii. 10, 11.) In theſe - tence the wicked, both men and devils, to 
teaches, Ra 


Words he is deſcribed both as the high everlaſting puniſhment, but beſtow on the 
Prieſt and the king of the univerſe. His righteous life eternal. After which, the 
orm of a Poſſeſſion of the former ofice is expreſſed ends of this whole diſpenſation. being now 


ing na- 2 By ſaying, that every knce ſhall bow in his accompliſhed, he ſhall deliver up his king- 
ig found ane; for ſo it ſhould be tranſlated, not dom: of grace to God even the Father(1 Cor. 
ke bis name, when bis name is mentioned; xv. 24.), in whoſe kingdom of glory he 
therefore 


'! Dough that be a practice, both unexcep- Hall ſtill reign, with him and the Holy 
ven bin gable and reverent. To bow the knee Spirit, over his ſaints and angels, for ever | 
4 to pray. So, Eph. iii. 14, For this and ever. (Rev. xi. 15.) | 
ruſe I bow my knees unto the Father of our Such is the ſovereignty over all, which 


; paſſion Ford Feſus Chrift, that he would grant you the Son of Man firſt died to acquire; and 
fering ö e frengthened by his Spirit in che inner then riſing again, lives toexerciſe. And as it 
er. (Heb. 


au. Therefore to bow the knee in the extends throuMFl the whole creation of God, 
him to a" mne of Jeſus, is to pray in his name, as from the beginning to the conſummation 
2d him à he perſon qualified and appointed to pre- of all things, no wonder if the reaſons and 
ubjecting ent our petitions to God, and derive his circumſtances of many particulars in it be 
:riminals, leſſings upon us. The remaining part of incomprehenſible to us. Notwith ſtanding 
dy its do- ie paſſage declares his kingly office: theſe, as the main of it appears highly 
o the un. 5 | | worthy 
my 4 | 
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worthy of God, and no part evidently un- 


worthy, we ought to believe the whole, 


on the ſuong and manifold atteſtations 
which he hath given us of its truth. The 


preaching of Chriſt crucified may ſeem focl- 


a/bneſs (1 Cor. i. 23.) to the wiſe in their 
own imaginations : but whoever 1s duly 
ſenſible of his being in a ſtate where we 
know but in part, and ſee what is nearelt 
to us through a glaſs darkly (1 Cor. xiii. 
12.), will be glad to receive, with im- 
plicit faith, that <wi/dom of God in a my/- 
zery, which he hath ordained before the 
eworld unto our glory. (1 Cor. ii. 7.) 

The foundation of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
that we are all originally prone to fin, and 
actually guilty of it, is but too notorious, 
Now the mercy of our heavenly Father, 
though conſtantly ſhewn in a proper de- 
gree to every proper object, preſerves 
not the faulty from daily experiencing 


dreadful conſequences of their faults in 


this life, which the ſtucereſt repentance 
will not ſingly prevent. And who can 
diſprove, what the New Teſtament af- 
firms, and throughout implies, that we 
ſhould all have experienced yet worſe 
conſequences in the life to come, had 
not our bleſſed Redeemer done and ſuf- 
fered for us the things he hath ? In ge- 
neral, that one perion may, by inter- 

ſing, and even bearing much, on be- 
half of others, avert from them great 
evils, and procure them great good, we 
are very ſenſible. And ſuppoſing us ever 
ſo ignorant what connexion in particu- 
lar there is between the ſufferings of Chriſt 
and our own ſalvation, we have no more 
cauſe to complain, than that we cannot 
learn by what ſteps a friend hath deliver- 
ed us from worldly danger, or by what 
efficacy a medicine hath reſtored our 
health. All that we are concerned in, 
all that we are to believe and do, we are 


plainly told. And if we are not told 


what God alone 1s concerned in, the rea- 
ſons of his own counſels ; we may well be 
content, that by this method we are 
brought to eternal felicity, without aſk- 
ing why rather by this than any other. 

Yet even to that inquiry ſome anſwer 
may be returned. 'The poverty and la- 
bour, the injuries and provocations, the 
ſorrows and pains, which our Saviour 
went through, with ſo perfect and con- 
ſtant a greatneſs and goodneſs of mind, 
afford the ſtrongeſt confirmations of our 
faith in his cuct:ine, and moſt powerful 


_ undoubtedly trace. But whether many 


Jation of the fulneſi of times, he might 7 


incitements to practiſe the very hardeſt 
of his precepts. That we are not for. 
given, but on the condition of his under. 
going theſe things, proves, that God 
hath an irreconcileable abhorrence of 
fin, and a high regard to the honour of 
his government: while yet his providing 
for the performance of this condition A 
proves equaliy that he hath the ten. 
dereſt compaſſion for his fallen and help. 
leſs creatures 13 
Other footſteps of wiſdom in this won. 
derful tranſaction, an humble ſearch may 


more, and yet weightier motives to it, 
may not ſtill remain behind, which 
perhaps it is impoſſible, perhaps unfit, 
for us to ſee at preſent, we cannot know., 
for we are not told. Who would ven. © 
ture to {ſay of the moſt familiar object of 
ſenſe before him, that its only uſes are 
thoſe which he is able to diſcover ? and 
ſ{urcly we ought not to have leſs modeſty 
in points that are ſo much farther beyond 
our reach. We believe, on the credit of 1 
men like ourſelves, many things to have 
influences that we neither have expe- 
rienced them to have, nor diſcern by rea- 
ſon that they muſt have. Why then is 
not God to be truſted, as well as our fel- 
low- creatures? and ſince, in the affairs 
of this world, we often walk not by gb: 
but by faith (2 Cor. v. 7.) ; what ob- 
jection can there be againſt it in thoſe of 
another? eſpecially conſidering, that we 
are only a ſmall portion of the whole, the 
reſt of which is almolt entirely hid from 
us: and cannct even conjecture, what 
dependences there may be of one part on 
the other; and much leſs what thoſe de- 
pendences may require. 9 
It plainly appears, that men are by no 
means the only beings intereſted in our 
bleſſed Lord. The ſcripture teaches, that, 
as by him and far him were created all 
things that are in heaven and are in earth, ke 
viſible and inviſible, and by him all things 
conſiſt : ſo by him alſo was God pleaſed, li 
having made peace through the blood of hit + to 
croſs, to reconcile all things to himſelf, whe- Wn: 
ther they be things in earth or things in hea- al 
ven (Col. 1. 16—20.) ; that in the diſper* 


ther together in one all things in Chriſt 3 both 
which are in heaven and which are on 
earth, even in him. (Eph. i, 10.) Such 
hints as theſe, of a . of Provi- 
dence amazingly extenſire, were not 

| given 
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ans * 
rdeft 9 2 Pen either to gratify or excite our curi- 
| r; but to. admoniſh us, that in the re- 
r. Gus adminiſtration of the univerſe, 
re are particulars not deſigned to be 
c prehended by us at preſent, but by 
We other part of the creation; things 
Wne to the intent (as the apoſtle elſe- 


8 Y Pere more explicitly informs us) that 
lition „ unto the principalities and poavers in 
ten- A venly places might be made known by the 
help- f cb, the manifold wiſdom of | God, ac- 
eaing to the eternal purpc/e, vhich he pur 
Won Gd in Chrift Jeſus our Lord. (Eph. iii. 
ma; , 11.) Well then may it become us to 
many g modeſt in judging of a plan ſo much 
to it, great for us; and to reverence, with - 
vhich Rs 


t expecting to ſearch out fully, that 
unfit, BY 8; of Ged, and of the Father, and of 


now, = 


4 riſt, wherein we are expreſsly told 
ven- te hid all the treaſures of wiſdom and 
ect of ledge, (Col. ii. 2, 3.) 1 proceed 
'S are refore now, 
? and II. To ſhew under what obligations 
deſty Þ s dominion of our Saviour lays us. 
eyond nd theſe are, firſt, to acknowledge; 
dit of *&ondly, to obey it. 
have MI the original relation we bear to our 
ex pe- Preeator is to be owned and reſpected; the 
rea- gert we ſtand in, to our Redeemer, is as 
hen 1s y entitled to our regard. That one is 
ar fel- Wght by nature, the other by revela- 
affairs n only, makes no difference. Being 
1 feght ually real, they are equally grounds of 
t ob- ty: and neglect of either is alike pro- 
oſe of "IF e. God, the great ruler of the world, 
at we * ay both adminiſter the whole of it in 
e, the Ich a form as he thinks fit; and vary 
4 5 e regulations of each part, as varying 
what 


cumſtances require. There can poſ- 
art on iy be no more room to doubt, whether 
ſe de- der the general laws of his moral king- 
m he may form, from time to time, 


by no rticular inſtitutions of religion; than 
in our Wether, under the general laws of hu- 
„that, 4 an ſociety, may. be formed particular 
ted all ctitutions of government. Suppoſe 
earth, en a perſon were to advance, concern- 
' things ig che latter, what ſome bold writers 
leaſed, Mie done concerning the former; were 
' of hit BW profeſs an intire ſubmiſſion to the mu- 
* l obligations of rational beings at large, 
in Deas 3 


diſpen- tes of the community in which he 
14; 7 ed; ſhould declare, chat the commands 
* 3 both che civil power were only a republica- 
are ou n of the law of nature; that this being 

Such colutely perfect, nothing could be add- 


AI 


Provi- 
re not 
given 


to it, nothing preſcribed, which was 
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t an utter contempt of the peculiar ſta- 


* 


cit 


not obligatory before ſuch preſcription 3 
and that therefore all injunctions and de- 
terminations, by national authority, of 
what common reaſon had not enjoined and 
determined, were arbitrary, tyrannical, 
and unjuſt ; that public wiſdom, being 
always the ſame, muſt always direct the 
ſame things ; and therefore different or- 
ders could never have force in different 
ages or provinces : would not theſe no- 
tions be extremely abſurd ? and furely 
they are no leſs abſerd in religion, than 
in ſocial life, If men may form them- 
ſelves with good cauſe into particular 
civil eftabliſhments, God may form them 
with better cauſe into particular religious 
eſtabliſhments, ſuch as that of Chriſti- 
anity, If our earthly ſuperiors may diſ- 
cern ſufficient ground, as the condition 
and behaviour of their fubjects alter, to 
put all, or any part of them, under new 
regulations, or grant them new privi- 
leges; much more may our Father, which 
is in heaven (Mat. vii. 11), do ſo with 
us. If we are bound often to obey the ap- 
ee of human prudence without 

nowing the motives of thoſe appoint- 
ments, well may Omniſctence claim the 
moſt unlimited compliance. And if, 
laſtly, a dutiful attachment to the conſti- 
tution of our country be part of a wor- 
thy character; and wilful violation of it, 
diſloyalty to the ſtate : ſurely the hearti- 
eſt zeal for the ordinances of oar better 
country is a ſtill more eſſential part; and 
deliberate contempt of them, rebellion 
againſt God: a dreadſul crime always, 
but ſingularly heinous and fatal in the pre- 
ſent caſe; becauſe theſe ordinances are 
calculated throughout ſolely for our good, 
temporal and ſpiritual, prefent and fu- 
ture; and nothing elſe can ſecure us 
the ſame advantages. The goſpel, be- 
ſide comprehending and expreſſing more 
clearly the whole of natural religion, 
ſuperadds, alſo, ſuch aſſurance of par- 
don, ſuch means of grace, and ſuch glo- 
rious promiſes of eternal bliſs to body 
and ſoul ; that little do they conſider their 
own intereſt, who would reſt their caſe, if 
they could, on the mere conjectures of 
unaſſiſted reaſon 3 which, though ſuf- 
ficient to render the condition of thoſe 
tolerable, who have no other guide ; yet 
muſt be owned, in compariſon, to leave 
ſinners much room for fear, and afford 
but ſmall foundation for laſting hope. In- 
deed, with theſe new advantages, Chriſti- 
- araty 
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anity brings in ſome new precepts alſo: 
but none of them burthenſome; and all 
of them conducive to our happineſs, here 
and hereafter ; provided we not only ac- 
knowledge the dominion we are under, 

& but, which is the ſecond and laſt point, 
obey it. 

There are few who totally reje& reli- 
gion ; but few alſo, who receive it 
thoroughly and effectually. Some truſt- 
ing to the notional belief and formal 
practice of merely revealed truths and 
duties, allow themſelves to deſpiſe, and 
occaſionally to neglect, moral obligations. 
This was the great error of the Jews in 
our Saviour's days; as in truth it hath 
been of Chriſtians in general ever ſince; 
and there cannot be a more pernicious 
one. But of late, eſpecially in this na- 
tion, great numbers have fallen into the 
oppoſite error. Profeſſing the higheſt 
value for morals, they have little or none 
for piety. Even that which nature dic- 
tates, they hardly ſhew any real concern 
for; and as abſolute a contempt of the 
doctrines and appointments of ſcripture, 

though it may be all the while they think 
than * in ſcripture, as they could do, 
if they denied it. Now very ſeldom will 
either the practice, or even the notions 
of morality, in ſuch perſons, be near ſo 
perfect as they ſhould be. For diſregard 
to God, or to any of his commands, will 
ſoon bring on a farther diſregard, both 
of right behaviour toward our fellow- 
creatures, and right government of our- 
ſelves ; till, 1 virtue to be 
his law, we ſhall acknowledge nothing as 
virtue but what we like; leave out all un- 
eaſy reſtraints, put in all agreeable indu]- 
gencies ; and ſo have an excellent rule of 
life in pretence, perhaps in imagination, 
but in reality none at all. Or ſuppoſing 
this to be otherwiſe, yet the duties we 
owe to him who hath made us by the word 
of his power, to him who hath redeemed 
us from guilt and miſery by his blood, to 
him who is ready to purify us by his per- 
petual influencies, muſt be the principal 
ties we are under ; and did the conſcien- 
tious obſervance of them contribute ever 
ſo little, though indeed it contributes more 
than any thing, to the good order of this 
world; ſtill it is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to a purpoſe of far greater moment, pre- 
aring our hearts for the employment and 
—.— of the world to come. We 
ſtrangely miſtake our caſe, if we mea- 


ſure every thing, as we are too apt to do, 
merely by its influence on the preſent 
life. This whole ſcene of things is a ſtats 
of education and diſcipline only: we ar« 
forming and training up, by the laws of 
our Saviour's kingdom here, to ſuch a 
temper and ſpirit, as may render us for = 
ever bleſſed in it hereafter. No wonder, 
if now, in our condition of infancy, we 
ſee not the rezſon and uſe of every ſtep 
taken with us. Being ſure we are in kind 
and good hands, our duty and our wiſdom 
1s to give up ourſelves intirely to God's 
diſpoſal. For we know not what we do, 
when we preſume to ſlight any part of 
what he hath preſcribed ; only this we 
know, that ending in one point is, both in 
reaſonable conſtruction and in probable con- 
ſequence, being guz/tyof all. (James, ii. 10.) 
Religion, though ever in ſubſtance the © 
ſame, hath been propoſed to mankind in 
different ſhapes, as the reaſon of things 
in different ages required. Under which- 
ſoever of theſe diſpenſations we had lived, 
our buſineſs had been, humbly to con- 
form ourſelves to it, and carefully to 
improve ourſelves by it, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, 
blameleſs. (Luke, i. 6) But as we a»: 
happily reſerved to the fulleſt and cleareſt, 
the moſt rational and amiable exhibition 
of faith and duty that the world ever ſaw © 
or will ſee; we are ſurely bound to em- 
brace it with peculiar joy; to obey from 
the heart every injunction of ſo gracious 7? 
a maſter, as our bleſſed Redeemer ; and, "SF 
which is the end of all, make ſuch a pro- 
greſs in real inward devotion, benevo- 
lence, purity, and humility, as will bea] 
a due proportion to the advantages that ĩ 
we enjoy. For it cannot be, that after E. 
thoſe demonſtrations of love, and thoſe 
means of improvement, which God hath 
given us in his goſpel, he ſhould only 
expect us to be as good as heathens : and 
yet are we not often worſe ? But in vain 4 . 
do we call ourſelves Chriſtians, if names 
and forms be the whole of our Chriſti- 
anity : in vain do we call the holy Jeſus 
Lord, unleſs by doing ſuch things as he 
commands, we become ſuch as he was. 
To this therefore, if we have any ſenſe ³ 


of pratitude, the love of our Saviour 


muſt conſtrain us: to this, if we have ai 
any concern for happineſs, the fear of 
our Judge” muſt compel us. For as the 
apoſtle, juſt before the text, hath moſt 
truly obſerved, zone of us liveth to * 0 
- a 
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0 do, Rnd no man dieth to himſelf : for whether 
eſem oe live, ave live unto the Lord; or whe- 
ſtate ber aue die, abe die unto the Lord. (Rom. 
e are iv. 7, 8.) In both flates we are abſo- 
ws of BW uccly his property, and entirely at his 
ch a io. If we obey him, we ball al- 
8 for A | £ o reign avith him: if we deny him, he 
nder, HM alſo deny us. (2 Lim. ii. 12.) Let us 
„ we rnerefore always bear in mind his own aw- 
' ſtep ul words: 1 am be, that liveith, and was 
kind ; and behold JI am alive for evermere, 
dom © men aud have the keys of death and of 
30d's Well. (Rev; i. 18.) 
re do, vs EY 33 
art of — 
is we / 
oth in Y SERMON LXXXIX. 
3 y AxcnRIsHnor TILLo TSR. 
ce the On Eaſter Monday. 
ind in C 4s 
things  CoLoss1aNns, I. 1, 2. 
vhich- If ye then be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things 
lived, a. % which are above, where Chritt ſitteth at the 
| right hand of God. Set your affections on 
3 things above; not on things on the earth. 
| As. 75 
all th Punx apoſtle in this epiſtle (as his man- 
Lord, ner is in all the reſt) having laid the 
„e 2's gotrine of the goſpel for a foundation, 
eareſt, and endeavcured to rectify ſome errors, 
ibition poth in doctrine and practice, which the 
er ſay , Thriſtians at Coloſs were ſeduced into, 
to em- py che guile and arts of talſe teachers and 
y from poſtles, as particularly zhe worſhip of 
racious E@2gels, and out of a pretence of humility, 
- and, Rddrefling themſelves to God by their 


=mediation, which is the particular ſcope 


a pro- ; A 

enevo- ind deſign of this epiſlle: the apoſtle, I 
ill bear gay, having in the former part of it, en- 
es that fleavoured to ſet them right ia this mat- 


Fer, and to eſtabliſh their minds in the 
Waith and doctrine of Chriſt ; in the latter 
Wart of it exhorts them to a converſation 


t after 
d thoſe 


xd hath 1 
d only —8:iwerable to the doctrine of Chriſt, to a 
is: and Poly and heavenly life; at the beginning 


in vain f this third chapter: IF ye then be riſen 

names bi Chrit, ſeek the things awhich are 

Chriſti. eve, where Chrift ſitteth at the right 

y Jeſus % Ged. Set your affetions on things 

7s as he ee; vl an things on the earth. 

je was, This inference is drawn from what 
Bc had ſaid at a good diſtance before, 


A amely, at the 12th verſe of the former 
„e bave Napter, being buried with him in baptiſm, 
fear of her en alſo ze are riſen with him, through 
as the RE (41th of the operation of God, who hath 
ch moſt % him from the dead. Being buried 
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| himſelf , GS 
and | 
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with him in baptiſm. For the full under- 
, of this expreſſion, we muſt have 


recourſe to that parallel text (Rom. vi. 


3» 4» 5-), which will explain to us the 
meaning of this phtaſe: Know ye not, 
that fo many Mu, as were baptized into 
Jeſus Chriſt, were baptized into his death; 
therefore wwe are buried with him by bap- 
tiſin into death, that like as Chriſt was 
raifed ub fram the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even fo we alſo ſhould walk in 
newneſs *of life. For if wwe have been 
planted together in the likeneſs of his death, 
abe ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs of his ręſur- 
reftion. Where we ſee, that to be bap- 


tized into the death and reſurrett:on of 


Chriſt, is to be baptized into the ſimili- 
tude and likeneſs of them; and the re- 
ſemblance is this; that as Chriſt being 
dead was buried in the grave, and after 
ſome {lay in it, that is, for three days, 
he was raiſed again out of it, by the — 
rious power of God, to a new and hea- 
venly life, being not long after taken up 
into heaven to live at.the right hand of 
God; io Chrittans, when they were 
baptized, were immerſed into the water 
three times, their bodies being covered 
all over with it; which is therefore 
called, our being buried with him by bap- 
tiſm into death; and after ſome ſhort ſtay 
under water, were rai/ed or taken up 
again out of it, as if they had been reco- 
wered ta a new life; by all which was 
ſpiritually fignified, our dying to fin, and 
being raiſed to a divine and heavenly 
life, through the faith of the operation of 
God; that is, by that divine and ſuper- 
natural power, which raiſed up Chrilt 
from the dead. So that Chriſtians from 
thenceforth were to reckon themſelves dead 
unto ſen, but alive unto God, through Teſus 
Chrijt, as the apoltle ſpeaks, Rom. vi, 
11. | 

Now upon this ground, that we are 
buricd with Chriſt in baptiſm, and riſen 
awith him ie a new and heavenly life, the 
a poſtle founds the exhortation in the text: 
If ye then be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek the 
things which are above, where Chriſt ſit- 
teth at the right hand of God. Set your 
affefions on things above; not on things on 
the earth. So that the words are an ear- 
neſt exhortation to a divine life, and a 
ſpiritual and heavenly converſation. II 


which there are two things to be con- 
dered; | 
| 11 | 


Fir i 
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Firſt, the duty we are exhorted to, 
which is heavenly-mindedneſs. Seek the 
things awhich are abewe, and /et your affec- 
tions on things above, 3 
Secondly, the arguments by which the 
apoſtle urgeth and preſſeth this exhorta- 
tion: J ye be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek the 
things which are above; and ſeek the 
things which are above, where Chrift fit- 
teth at the right hand of God. So that 
my work will be, 

Firſt, to ſhew the nature of the duty 
to which we are exhorted. And, | 

Secondly, the force of the arguments 
which are uſed to perſuade us to it, 

Firſt, for the nature of the duty ts 
which we are exhorted; and it is ex- 
preſſed both affirmatively and nega- 
tively. | | 

1. Affirmatively; and the apoſtle 
uſeth two ſeveral expreſſions. Seek the 
things ewhich are above; and ſet your af- 
feeions on things above, 

2. Negatively ; and not on things on the 
earth, And this ſeems to be added, not 
only to explain and aſcertain the object, 
and to add vehemence and earneſtneſs to 
the exhortation ; but likewiſe to ſet off 
the excellency of the object, by way of 
oppoſition and compariſon, Or the thirgs 
that are above ; and not upon thoſe pititul 
and inferior things which are upon the 
earth, And likewiſe to ſhew the incon- 
ſiſtency of theſe, and the impoſſibllity of 
ſeeking and ſetting our affections upon 
both in an intenſe degree. For that 
would be to have two chief ends, 1 /cve 
God and mammon ; to ſerve two maſters ; 
which our Saviour hath told us is impoſſi- 
ble. But this I ſhall uſe afterward, as an 
argument to enforce the exhortation. 

Jo explain the nature of this duty, I 
ſhall conſider the act, and the object. 

1ſt, For the act, here are two words 
uſed to expreſs it, Enretr⸗ and D port p eek 
and ſet your affectious; and in theſe two 
words, theſe four things ſeem to be com- 
Prehended; an act of our underſtandings 
about theſe things; the ardency of our 
affections ; the activity of our-endeavours 
In the purſuit of them; and a clear pre- 
fzrence of the things which are above, to 
the things of the earth, when they come 
in competition. For theſe two words do 
comprehend, not only the power of our 
underſtandings, and wills, and affections, 
and an earneſt attention and application 
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- underſtandings have dwelt ſo long upon 


and deſire, and will make us inquiſiffre, 7 


\ 
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of mind to theſe things; but the activity 
of our endeavours about them, 

(1.) Here is implied an act of our under- 
ſtandings, that we ſhould mind and think 
upon theſe things; that we ſhould often = 
conſider them, and meditate upon them; RE 
that heaven ſhould be much in our ma 
thoughts, and the glory and excellency 
of that ſtate which we hope to attain to, 
and by what ways and means we may 
come to be made partakers of that = 
bleſſed inheritance. 1 

(2.) It implies likewiſe an act of our af 
fections; that we heartily love and deſire 
the things that are above, with that ar- 
dency and vehemency of affection, which RK 
is proportionable to the worth and ex, 
cellency of them. And both theſe are 
included in the word gonir:,. which is 
ſometimes tranſlated to mind, ſometimes 
to ſet our affetions upon a thing, $ 

(3.) Activity and induftry in the proſe. 2? 
cution of theſe things, if by any means 
we may attain them, And this is im- 
plied in the word re, ſeck the thing: © 
which are above. When we know there 
are ſuch treaſures in heaven, ſo great a ® 
reward laid up for good men, joys /o un- 
ſpeakable and full of glory, when our 


theſe things, as to work upon our aftec- 7 
tions, mel, like ſo many ſprings of mo- 
tion, will ſet our endeavours on work, for 
the obtaining of what we ſo much love (1 


with the young man in the goſpel, «wha: RE 
good thing we ſhall do, that wwe may inherit 8 
eternal life ; by what means we may beſt tem 


ſecure our title to heaven and happineſs; holy 
and very induflrious to acquire thoſe qua- 2ad, 
lities and diſpoſitions, which will fit us for doin 
heaven, and the bleſſed fight and enjoy- is de 
ment of God; nay, by which we may ( 


begin this happy ſtate here, by our con- 5 bs: 
verſation in heaven, whilſt we are ſojourn- 
ing here below, as pilgrims and frranger: a 


as Ee} 

in the earth, —_—_ av: 
(4.) It implies a clear preference of the mn ( 
things above, to the things of the earth, AE and 
when they come in competition. And in WF form 
this ſenſe the word pee is obſerved and 
to be uſed in good authors, for taking neſs, 
part with, and adhering to one fide of it 
when two parties or intereſts come in  Jatiti 
competition. And indeed this phraſe abou 
and form of ſpeech, when the thing is ex- A 
preſſed affirmatively and negatively, is Fins 
13 : very wWhie 


5 


y beſt | 


neſs; 
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; Fw very often uſed by way of compariſon 


4 


hen two things come in competition: 


Lay nt up for yourſelves treaſures upon 
RT earth : but lay up for yourſelves treaſures in 


RX aver. Labour not for the meat that pe- 


WA riſheth; but for that avhich endureth to 


7 eternal life. So here: Set your affettions 
eon things above, not on things on the earth. 
When heaven and earth come in compe- 


EL | tition, the happineſs of the next life, and 


the enjoyments of this, the intereſt of 


1 your ſouls, and of your bodies, the things 
RE which are not ſeen, and are eternal, and the 
TE things which are ſeen, and are but temporal; 


a holy, and heavenly, and virtuous life, 
asd a ſenſual and ſinful courſe, choo/e the 


EE tetrer part, ſtick to that which is the true 


and laſting intereſt ; prefer heaven before 
earth, and the care of your ſouls to that 
of your bodies, things eternal to things 
temporal, and a holy and virtuous life, 
which leads to heaven, to thoſe ſinful and 
vicious practices, which will ſink men 
into perdition. For that this alſo the 


7 = apoſtle means by 7hings on the earth, ſinful 


luſts and practices, ſeems very probable, 
from what follows, at ver. 5. Mortify 
therefore your members which are upon the 
= earth, 

® A2dly, Let us conſider the object of this 
act, what it is that we are to ſeek and ſet 
dur affections upon; and that is, e things 
which are above. | 
(1.) The glorious God and Father of all, 


tas W327 2 - 


© theſe are the 122 objects of our con- 
templation and adoration, And then the 
holy angels, and the ſpirits of jut men 


 qua- RE 2rade perfect, who are examples to us, of 
us for doing the will of God here on earth, as it 
njOy- WIRE is done by them in heaven. | 
may (2.) The bleſſed ſtate and condition 
con- Which we aſpire after in the next life, 
ſourn- with all the joys and glories of it, /b 
anger cs eye hath not ſcen, nor ear heard, neither 


ba ve entered into the heart of man. 


of the WE (3:) The diſpoſitions to be acquired, 
earth, and the actions and, duties to be per- 
And in formed by us, as neceſſary qualifications 
ſerved and means for the obtaining of this happi- 
taking neſs, and bringing us to the poſſeſlion 
> fide of it; all theſe are comprehended in the 
me in WT latitude of the object, the things which are 
phraſe above. OE 

is ex- | And to ſcet, and mind, and /et our a te- 
ely, is 74225 upon theſe, is to dot thoſe things, 


which the conſideration of cach of theſe 


Ph. and his bleſſed and eternal Son our Lord /* 
RE Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Spirit of God; 


nherit . 7 


compariſon of earthly things. 
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reſpectively calls for ; ſo to meditate on 
God, and mihd him, as to fear and love, 
and ſerve him; to ſeek his glory as our 
laſt end, and the enjoyment of him as our 
chief good; to ſeek his favour above all 
things, and to ſue to him, as the fountain 
of all grace, and rhe giver of every good 
and perfect gift, and of all bleſſings tem- 
poral, ſpiritual, and eternal, by the pow- 
erful interceſſion of his Son, the great and 
only mediator between God and man, to 
be obtained for us, and to be wrought in 
us by the powerful virtue and operation 
of the Holy Spirit. So to mind the an- 
gels and bleſſed ſaints above, as to aſpire 
after their ſociety, by imitating their vir- 
tues, and being followers of thoſe, who 
through Faith and patience have inherited 
the promiſes. So to meditate on our future 
bleſſedneſs, as to raiſe our hearts and af- 
fections above this world, and effectually 
to engage us to fit ourſelves for that 
bleſſed ſtate and condition, that we may 
be meet to be made partakers of that glorious 
inheritance, And laſtly, ſo to mind all 
the duties and means neceſſary and con- 
ducing to our ſalvation, as effectually to 
perform them; to order our lives, and all 
the actions of them, with a regard to eter - 
nity; in # word, to omit and negle& no- 
thing that may further and promote the 
great deſign of our eternal ſalvation, and 
to do nothing that may contradict or 
hinder it. This is c ſcet and ſet your af 
eFions upon the things that are above. 
And thus I have done with the firſt thing 
I propounded, the nature of the duty 
which we are exhorted to. I proceed to 
the | | * 

Second thing I propounded ; which was, 
to conſider the force of the arguments 
which are uſed to perſuade us to it. Here 
are three arguments in the text to this 
purpoſe : two of them are expreſs, and 
the third of them implied. 

I. 17 ze be riſen with Chrift, ſeek the 
things which are above. 

2. Seck the things which are above, 
22 Chrift fitteth at the right hand of 

od. | 

3. The tranſcendent and incompar- 
able excellency of the thipgs above, in 
This is 
intimated in the oppoſition, fer your affec- 
tions on the things which are above; and 
not on things on the earth. I ſhall briefly 


ſhew the force of each of theſe argu- 


112 


ments. 


1. 7 


516 


1. If ye then be riſen with Chriſt, ſeck 
the things aubich are above. That is, if 
ye believe his reſurrection, if ye will be 
conformed to him in it, if ye be made 
partakers of the power and virtue of it. 

(1) If ye believe the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, The reſurrection of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt was the great ſeal of his mi- 
niſtry, and confirmation of his doctrine; 
and one great branch of his doctrine was 


heavenly-mindedneſs, that we ſhould Jay 


up for ourſelves treaſures in heaven, be- 
cauſe where our treaſure is, there will our 
hearts be alſo; that we ſhould firft ſeek 
the kingdom of God, and the righteouſneſs 
thereof. | ec 

(2.) If we will bear a conformity and 
reſemblace to him in his reſurrection. 
He is our great pattern and example, 
which the goſpel propounds to us; and 
that we may have the nearer conformity 
to him, the apoſtle doth not only pro- 
poſe the virtues of his life to our imita- 
tion, but where we cannot e imi- 
tate, the apoſtle urgeth ſpiritual con- 
formity; that thoſe things which he did 
and ſuffered in his body, we ſhould. do 
and ſuffer ſpiritually; as Chriſt died for 


* 


in, ſo we ſhould die to fin ; as he literally 


roſe again. from the dead, ſo in conformity 
to him, we ſhould be ſpiritually raiſed 10 
newneſs of life. As he aſcended into hea- 
wen, ſo we ſhould aſcend thither alſo in our 
hearts and affeftions. Buried with him in 


baptiſm, wherein alſo ye are riſen with 


bim, through the faith of the operation of 


God, who hath raiſed him from the dead, 
(Col. it. 12.) Therefore we are buried 


- vith him by baptiſm into death, that like as 


Chriſt wwas raiſed from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even fo we alſo ſhould 
wall in newneſs of life. For if wwe have 
been planted together in the likeneſs of his 
arath, aue ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs of his 
reſurrection. (Rom. vi. 4, 5-) To be 
raiſed from the dead, is in order to a 
new life. So the apoſtle tells us, ver. , 


10, 11. Knowing that Chriſt being raiſed 
from the dead, dieth no more, death hath ne 


more dominion over him. For in that he 
died, he died unto fin once ; but in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God. Likewiſe reckon 
ie alſo yourſelves to be dead indeed unto fin ; 
but alive wito God, through Feſus Chriſt 
our Lord. As the reſurrection of Chriſt 
was in order to a better and happier 
life, to his aſcenſion into heaven, and 
his living with God: ſo in conform- 
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ity to Chriſt, our ſpiritual refurredtion 


ſhould be in order to a heavenly an 
divine life, And what is the meaning of 
all this ? but that men are apt to imitate 
thoſe whom they love, and do affect to 
reſemble them as much as they can. 
And therefore to endear our duty to us, 
the mortification of our luſts, and a holy 
life, the apoſtle tells us, that hereby we 
bear a conformity to Chriſt, the great 
object of our love and imitation. 

(3.) If ye be made partakers of the power 
and virtue of his reſurre&ion. The reſur- 
rection of Chriſt is not only a pattern, 
but y ap a power and efficacy in it, to 
raiſe Us to a ſpiritual and heavenly life. 
When Chriſt roſe, he did not riſe alone, 
but many of the bodies of the ſaints who 
were dead roſe with him, to ſignify to us 
the power of his reſurrection. It com- 
municated a virtue to thoſe who had an 
intereſt in the merits of his death and ſuf. 
ferings, whereby they are enabled to live 
a new and an heavenly life, 7 am the 
reſurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet fhall he 
live. (John, xi. 25.) And what is the ex- 
ceeding greatneſs of his power to us-ward, 
who believe, according to the working of 
his mighty power, which he wrought in 
Chriſt, when he raiſed him from the dead. 
(Eph. i. 19.) That I may know him, 
and the power . of his ręſurrection, and the 


fellowſhip of his ſufferings, being made con- 
formable unto his death ; if by any means 1 


may attain the reſurretion from the dead. 
(Phil. iii. 10, 11.) And you being dead in 


your fins and the uncircumciſion of your 


Halb, hath he quickened together with him. 


(Col. 11. 13.) Now this power is de- 
rived to us by believing on him, who raiſed 
up Feſus from the dead, that he is alſo able 
to raiſe us, who are dead in treſpaſjes and 


fins, to a divine and heavenly life. The 


Second argument is contained in theſe 
words, ſeek the things which are above, 


where Chrift fitteth at the right hand of | 


God. Which words do declare to us the 
exaltation of Chriſt's human nature, and 
his being advanced to be the king and 
governor of his church, having all power 
and judgment committed to him. Chriſt's 
aſcenſion, and his fitting at the right hand 
of God, is called, his entering into bis lory. 


| Ought be not to have Jffered theſe things, 


and then to enter inta his glory? (Luke, xxiv. 
26.) that is, to be inveſted with all power 
and authority for the good of the w_ 

ul 
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4 nut moſt particularly the apoſtle de- 
f ccribes this, And ſet him at his own right 
te band in heavenly places, far above all prin- 
to Mcipalities, and powers, and might, and do- 
n. „union, and every name that is named, not 
e, 6. only in this world, but that which is to 
ly 4 come; and hath put all things under his 
ve et, and given bim 10 be hiad over all 
at things to the church. (Eph. i. 20, 21, 22.) 
And now the force of this argument is 
er from the relation that is between the head 
r. and the members, between Chriſt and 
n, Chriſtians. The members have an affec- 
to tion for the head, which makes them aſ- 


pire heavenward ; and the head hath an 
influence upon the members. VI ge lifted 
up from the earth, ſays our Lord, I will 


© draw all men unto me. This is ſpoken of 


— 
=” 
© 
ee 
— — 


us ; *. oF 

m. bis crucifixion, fgr/f1ing what death be 
an Gould die, as the text tells us, John, x11. 
uf. 32, 33 Bat it is proportionably true of 
f his aſcenſion, and fitting at the right 
ive 5 * = . 

i hand of God; for there is a power and 
' E be 5 . . 2 : * 

i, virtue in the reſurrection of Chriſt, and 
% gzhhis aſcenſion into heaven, as well as in his 
ox. däeath, to draw all men to him. The 
rd, gift of God's holy ſpirit is the fruit of 
x f F his aſcenſion and exaltation at the right 
4 "* »4 - . F pat” 2 
„ Land of his majeſty on high: and it is by 


nd, the powerful operation of the ſpirit of 
9 f God upon our hearts, that we are raiſed 
co newnel; of life, and our actions fixed 
o 4 upon heavenly things. We are naturally 
bdowed down to the earth, and inclined to 
5 the things of this world, curvæ in terris 
„ anme, & cœleſtium inanes:** but our 
glorified Saviour fitting at the right hand 
of God, by the power of his ſpirit, draws 
coiur affections to him. Tne 
Third and laſt argument, which is but 
implied in the text, is the tranſcendent 
and incomparable exceliency of heavenly 
things above things on the earth, which 
the apoſtle intimates by the oppoſition, 
ee. your affetions on things above; not on 
bbings on the earth. Earthly things are 
periſhing and tranſitorv, groſs and unſa- 
tisfadory, and cannot be the telicity of 
an immortal ſoul, being neither ſuited to 
the ſpiritual nature, nor to the immortal 
duration of our ſouls ; they can neither 
hand ſatisfy us while we live, nor preſerve us 
from death, nor comfort us in it, nor ac- 


S474 


glory. 3 : 

—7 "UT re- G. us into the other world, nor 
contribute any thi appi 
'xxiv. y thing to our happineſs 


oe there; and if they can do nothing to- 
ard our happineſs, why ſhould we 
. ſet our hearts upon them? They that 
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ſeek for happineſs in earthly things, 
are like the women fitting over our 
Saviour's ſepulchre with their faces 
bowed down to the earth; they ſeek the 
living among the dead; our happineſs 7s 
not here, it is riſen, it is above. Let our 
hearts aſcend thither, where our happineſs 
and our treaſure is. Why ſhould we be- 
flow our affedtions upon thoſe low and 
mean things, when there are incompara- 
bly better objects to fix them upon ? 

The inference from all this ſhall be to 
engage and perſuade us by all theſe argu- 
ments and. conſiderations to feet and mind 
the things which are absve, where Chriſt 


fitteth at the right hand of God; and to havs 


our converſation there, where our Saviour is, 
and from whence alſo awe look for him again: 
to change theje wile bodies, that they may be 
made like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working ¶ that mighty power, where- 
by he is able to ſubdue ail things to himſelf. 
Let all our actions have relation to ano- 
ther world, and our converſation declare, 
that we are mindful of another country, that 
ts, a heavenly, Is Chritt our head mien 
and aſcended into heaven? let us in our 
hearts and affetlions follow him thither, 
and patiently wait till he receive our ſouls, 
and raiſe our bodies, and take us wholly 
to himſelf, that we may be for ever with 
the Lord. | 

The reſurrection of Chriſt is a demon- 
{tration of a future {tate after this life, 
and a pledge of a bleſſed immortality in 
another world. For our Lord, by his 
reſurrection from the dead, hath con- 
quered death, and ab»i:/bed it, and brought 
life and immortality to light. He is the 


Hal fruits of them that ſlept, and his reſur- 


rection is an earneſt and aſſurance of 
ours ; and from thence the apoſtle makes 
this inference, therefore, my beloved bre- 
thren, be ye fledfaſt and unmYueable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord ; 


foraſmuch as ye know that your labour jhall 


not be in vain in ive Lord, The belief of 
a future ſtate after this life thould put us 
upon the moſt earneſt and vigorous endea- 
vours to ſecure this happy condition to 
ourſelves ; if by any means, as the apoſtle 
expreſſech it, wwe may atiain the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead. It ſhouid raiſe us above 
the world and the luſts of it, above all tie 
terrors and temptations of it. 

As on the one hand, the ſerious thoughts 
of our mortality ſhould check our eager 
purſuit of this world; ſo on the other 

LI; | hand, 
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hand, the belief of a life to come ſhould 
quicken our endeavours for the obtaining 
of it; ſeeing we hope for ſo happy a 
ſtate, we ſhould prepare ourſelves for it 
by purity, and holineſs of heart and life, 
by perſeverance, and a patient continuance 
in wel- doing. What manner of perſons 
qught we to be, in all holy converſation 
and godlingſi, who have ſuch hopes and 
expeQations ? Every man that hath this 
bope in him, purifieth himſelf even as he is 

ure. Now that /ife and immortality are 
brought to light by the goſpel, what greater, 
what other deſign can any man propoſe 
to himſelf, than to be happy for ever ? 
For ſuch a prize, who would not ſtrive, 
and run, and take any pains? Who would 
not deny himſelf tbe pleaſures of fin, which 
are but for a ſeaſon, reſiſt temprations, and 
conflict with difficulties, and glory in tri- 
bulations and ſufferings, and be conſtant 
and faithful to the death, in hope of that 
eternal life, whieh Cod that cannot lie hath 
promiſed ? | 

In our purſuit of the things of this 
world, we uſually prevent enjoyment, by 
expectation; we anticipate our own hap- 
pineſs, and eat out the heart and ſweetneſs 
of worldly pleaſures, by delightful fore- 
thoughts of them; ſo that when we come 
to poſſeſs them they do not anſwer the 
expectation, nor ſatisfy the deſires which 
were raiſed about them, and they vaniſh 
into nothing : but the thivgs which are 
above, are 2 great, ſo ſolid, ſo durable, 
ſo glorious, that we cannot raiſe our 
thoughts to an equal height with them; 
we cannot enlarge our deſires beyond a 
poſſibility of ſatisfaction. Our hearts 
are greater than the world; but God is 

reater than our hearts; and the happi - 
neſs which he hath laid up for us, is, 
Uke himſelf, incomprehenſibly great and 
glorious. * Let the thoughts of this raiſe 
us above this world, and inſpire us with 
greater thoughts and deſigns, than the 
ao and concernments of this preſent 

Ife. 

We all profeſs moſt firmly to believe, 
that after a few days we ſhall leave this 
world, andAll the enjoyments of it, and 
go to the place from whence we ſhall not 

return; that we ſhall enter upon an un- 
changeable ſtate of happineſs or miſery, 

—. — as we have demeaned ourſelves 


in this preſent life; that great care and 


diligence is neceſſary 1 work out our own 


falvation ; that ther; muſt be a great pre- 
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paration of ourſelves, by unſpotted purity 
of heart and life, to make ourſelves meet 
for an inheritance ewith them that are ſanc- 
tified ; that we muſt /abour, and ftrive, and 
run, and fight, and give all diligence to make 
our calling and election ſure; that we had 
need 7o watch and pray always, that aue may 
be accounted worthy to eſcape the judgment of 
the great day, and to ſtand before the Son of 

Man. Such thoughts as theſe ſhoudd 

continually poſſeſs our ſouls, and heaven RR. 


ſhould be always in our eye, if, with St. „1 
Stephen, ave Jaw the heavens opened, - and K 
Jeſus landing at the rigit hand of God, to = 
ice how we behave ourſelves here below, XX ſup 
and when we have fought a good fight, and ; = F 


finiſhed our courſe, and kept the faith, to re- 
cei de us to himpelf, that where he is, there 
wwe may be alſo. 

To whem, with the Father, and the Holy i 
Ghoſt, be ull henour and glory now and For 


evermore. Amen. 


SERMON XC. 
On Faſter Tueſday. 


Acrs, xxvi. 8. 


Why ſhould it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead ? 1 
Tus reſurrection of the dead is one of RR 

the great articles of the Chriſtian = 
faith; and yet ſo it hath happened, that RE: 

this great article of our religion hath 
been made one of the chief objections . 

againſt it. There is nothing that Chriſ- 

tianity hath been more upbraided withal, x 
both by the heathens of old, and by ti.c 
infhdels of later times, than the 1mpoſiibi- 
lity of this article. So that it is a matter Wn 
of great confideration and conſequence, 
to vindicate our religion in this particular. 
For if the thing be evidently impoſſible, 
then it is highly unreaſonable to propoſe 
it to the belief of mankind. 1 
I know that ſome, more devout than 
wiſe, and who, it is to be hoped, mean 
better than they underſtand, make no0- 
thing of impoſſibilities in matters of faith, 
and wou'd fain perſuade us, that the more 
impoſſible any thing is, for that very rea- 
ſon it is the fitter to be believed; and 
that it is an argument of a poor and low 
faith, to believe only things that are poſ- 
ſible ; but a generous and heroical faith 
will ſwallow contradiQions with as much 
eaſe as reaſon aſſents to the plaineſt and 
moſt evident propoſitions. Tertullian, 
10 


2 
8 
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= 
n the heat of his zeal and eloquence, 
7 BH pon this point of the death and reſurrec- 
0! Fon of Chriſt, lets fall a very odd paſ- 
"ge, and which muſt have many grains 
ne ot allowance to make it tolerable : “ pror- 
ake ds credibile eſt (ſaith he) quia ineptum 
ad RX et; certum eſt, quia impoſſibile: It 1s 
20) F< therefore very credible, becauſe it is 
'} : foolihh; and certain, becauſe it is im- 
. poſſible: « and this (ſays he) is 
uld RR neceſſarium dedecus fidei, that is, 
ven RF it is neceſſary the Chriſtian faith ſhould 
ot. Wc be thus kifaraced, by the belief of 
and „ impoſſibilities and contradictions.” I 
0 ſuppoſe he means, that this article of 
ow, tue reſurrection was not in itſelf the leſs 
ard credible, becauſe the heathen philoſo- 
re- Ephers cavilled at it, as a thing impoſſi- 
here 2 75 ble and contradidtious, and endeavoured 
co diſgrace the Chriſtian religion upon 
Holy chat account. For had he meant other- 
1 for wiſe, that the thing was therefore cre- 
XX 34ible, becauſe it was really and in it- 
FREE (elf fooliſh and impoſſible; this had been 
1 5 to recommend the Chriſtian religion, from 
the abſurdity of the things to be believed; 
XZ which would be a ſtrange commendation 
*XDof any religion to the ſober and reaſon- 
„able part of mankind. | : 
* Il know not what ſome men may find in 
7 == themſelves ; but 1 muſt freely acknow- 
ne of edge, that I could never yet attain to that 
1ſtan i bold and hardy degree of faith, as to be- 
„that i lieve any thing for this reaſon, becauſe it 
hath was impoſſible: for this would be to be- 
72 ieve a thing to be, becauſe I am ſure it 
Gn 


Il” i caannor be. 'So that I am very far from 
ithal Wl being of his mind, that wanted not only 
y 11.0 more difficulties, but even impollibilities 
ofiibi- in the Chriſtian religion, to exerciſe his 
matter faith upon. 


uence, We lt is true indeed, Abraham, when he 
icular. was offering up his ſon Iſaac, is ſaid, 
ſible, Wn ezainſt hope to have believed in hope; but 
ropolc ne did not believe againſt a plain im- 

== poſlibility : for the apoſtle to the He- 
t than oy — expreſsly tells us, that he reaſoned 
mean g that God was able to raiſe him from the 
4 «4 ad. But had he believed this impoſſi- 
' Jain, Rm 


ble, he could not have reconciled the 


e more command of God with his promiſe ; the 
ry rea- command 7e facrifice I/aac, with the pro- 
| ; and i miſe which he had made before, that « 
nd 10v BT bi; ed (which was Iſaac) all the nations 
re pol- 7 7he earth ſhould be blefjed. So that 
al __ though God was pleaſed to try his faith 
S much 


ich a great difficulty, yet with no im- 
eſt and of poſſibility. ; s . | 


tullan, 
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I premiſe all this, to ſatisfy men how 
neceſlary it is to vindicate the Chriſtian 
religion from this objection of the impoſ- 
ſibility of any of its articles. And what- 
ever Tertullian might ſay in a rhetorical 
rant, it is very plain that the ancient 
fathers did not think the reſurrection to 
be a thing impoſlible; for then they 
would never have attempted, as they 
very frequently do, to have anſwered the 
objections of the heathens againſt it, 
from the pretended impoſlibility of it. 
To be fire St. Paul did not think the 
reſurrection of the dead a thing impoſſi- 
ble, for then he would never have aſked 
that queſtion, why ſhould it be thought a 
thing incredible with you that God ſhould 
rai/e the dead? Nothing being ſo likely to 
be thought incredible and upon ſo good 
reaſon, as that which is impoffible. 
Leaving therefore to the church of 
Rome that tool-hardineſs of faith, to be- 
lieve things to be true, which at the ſame 
time their reaſon plainly tells them are 
impoſſible, I ſhall at this time endeavour 
to aſſert and vindicate this article of the 
reſurrection, from the pretended impoſſi- 
bility of it. And I hope, by God's aſ- 
ſiſtance, to make the poſſibility of the 
thing ſo plain, as to leave no conſider- 
able ſcruple about it, in any free and unpre- 
judiced mind. And this I ſhall do from 
theſe words of St. Paul, which are part of 
the defence which he made for himſelf 
before Feſtus and Agrippa; the ſubſtance 
whereof 1s this, that he had lived a blame- 
leſs and inoffenſive life among the Jews, 
in whoſe religion he had been bred up; 
that he was of the ſtricteſt ſect of that re- 
ligion, a Phariſee, which, in oppoſition to 
the Sadduces, maintained the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments in another life ; 
and that for the hope of this he was 
called in queſtion, and accuſed by the 
Jews, ver. 6, 7. And now I and here, 
and am judged, for tbe hope of the promiſe 
made unto the fathers ; unto which promiſe, 
our twelve tribes, inflantly ſerving God day 
and night, hope to come; for whic 


5 bo 
ate, king Agrippa, I am accuſed of the" 
_ That 15 he was — for 
preaching that Jeſus was riſen from the 
dead, which is a particular inftance of the 
general doctrine of the reſurrection, which 


was entertained by the greateſt of 


the Jews, and which to the natural reaſon 
of mankind (however the heathen in op- 
LI4 poſition 
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poſition to the Chriſtian religion were 
prejudiced againſt it) hath nothing in it 
that is incredible. And for this he ap- 
peals to his judges, Feſtus and Agrippa: 
awhy ſhould it be thought a thing incredible 
evith you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead ? 

Which words being a queſtion without 
an anſwer, imply in them theſe two pro- 
poſitions : 

Firſt, That it was thought by ſome a 
thing incredible, that the dead ſhould be 
raiſed. This is ſuppoſed in the queſtion, 
as the foundation of it: for he who aſks 
why a thing is ſo, ſuppoſeth it to be ſo. 

Secondly, That this apprehenſion, that 
it is a thing incredible, that God ſhould 
raiſe the dead, is very unreaſonable. For 

the queſtion being left unanſwered, im- 
lies its own anſwer, and is to be reſolved 
into this affirmative, that there is no rea- 
ſon why they or any man elſe ſhould think 
ita thing incredible that God ſhould raiſe 
the dead, 

I ſhall ſpeak ta theſe two propoſitions, 
as briefly as I can; and then ſhew, what 
influence this doctrine of the reſurrection 
ought to have upon our lives. 

Firk, That it was thought by ſome a 
thing incredible, that God ſhould raiſe 
the ory This St. Paul had reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, having from his own experi- 
ence found men ſo averſe from the en- 
tertaining of this doctrine. When he 
preached to the philoſophers at Athens, 
and declared to them the reſurrection of 
one Jeſus from the dead, they were 
amazed at this new doctrine, and knew 
not what he meant by it. They. /aid, 
he feemeth to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange 
gods, becauſe he preached unto them Tejus 
and the reſurrection. (Acts, x. vii. 18.) He 
had diſcourſed to them of the reſurrec- 
tion of one Jeſus from the dead; bur 
this buſineſs of the reſurrection was a 
thing ſo remote from their apprehenſions, 
that they had no manner of conception 
of it; but underſtood him quite in another 
ſenſe, as if he had declared to them two 
new deities, Jeſus and Anaſtaſis; as if he 
had brought a new god and a new god- 
deſs _— them, Jeſas and the reſurrec- 
tion. An 

again more fully of this matter, it is ſaid, 
ver. 38. that when they heard of the reſur- 
rection of the dead, they mocked, And at 
the 24th verſe of this 26th chapter, when 


1.6 ſpake of the reſurrection, Feſtus told 
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him, he would hear him no farther, and 
that he looked upon him as a man S ], _ 
bimyelf,, whom much learning had made mad. 
Feſtus looked upon this buſineſs of the 
reſurrection as the wild ſpeculation of a 
crazy head. And indeed the heathen 
genz-rally, even thoſe who believed the I 
immortality of the ſoul, and another ſtate . 
after this life, looked upon the reſurrec- _ 
tion of the body as a thing impoſſible. 
Pliny, I remember, reckons it among 
thoſe things which are impoſſible, and 1 
which God himſelf cannot do; “ revocare 
de functos, to call back the dead to life: 
and in the primitive times, the heathen 
philoſophers very much derided the Chriſ- 
tians, upon account of this ſtrange doc- 
trine of the reſurrection, looking always 7 
upon this article of their faith, as a ridi- 
culous and impoſſible aſſertion. = 
So ealy is it for prejudice to blind the 
minds of men, and to repreſent every = 
thing to them, which hath a great ap- 
pearance of difficulty in it, as impoſſible, XR 
But I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that if the 
matter be thoroughly examined, there is 
no ground for any ſuch apprehenſion. 1 
proceed therefore to the I 
Second propoſition ; namely, that this 
apprehenſion, that it is an incredible 
thing that God ſhould raiſe the dead, is 
very unreaſonable : avhy /hould it be thought 8 
a thing incredible with you, that God ſhould 
raiſe the dead? That is, there is no ſuffici- 
ent reaſon, why any man ſhould look upon 
the reſurrection of the dead, as a thing 
impoſſible to the power of God; the 
only reaſon why they 1 it incredi- 
ble, being becauſe they judged it impoſ- 
ſible: ſo that nothir.g can be vairer, than 
for men to pretend to believe the refur- 
rection; and yet at the ſame time to grant 
it to be a thing in reaſon impoſſible, oe- 
cauſe no man can believe that which he 
thinks to be incredible; and the impoſſi- 
bility of a thing is the beſt reaſon any 
man can have to think a thing incredible, 
So that the meaning of St. Paul's queſ- 
tion is, why ſhould jt be thought a thing im- 
Poſſible, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? 
To come then to the buſineſs : I ſhall 


cient reaſon, why men ſhould look upon 
the reſurrection of the dead, as a thing 
impoſſible to God. Why ſhould it be 
thought a thing incredible (that is, impoſſi - 
ble) with you, that God ſhould raiſe the 

| Ae ; arad ? 
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nich queſtion implies in it theſe 
ee things; 

"EEE 8 That it is above the power of na- 


70 raiſe the dead. 

KEE. Burt it is not above the power of 
3 ac raiſe the dead. And, | 
"RE. That God ſhould be able to do 
"RTE, is by no means incredible to natural 
; | 
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ſon. 
=, This queſtion implies, that it is 
oe the power of nature to raiſe the 
ni; and therefore the Apoſtle puts the 
(ion very cautiouſly, why fonld it be 
_ ght incredi ble, that God ſhould raiſe the 
: by which he ſeems to grant, that it 
FÞimpoſlible to any natural power to raiſe 
: * dead; which is granted on all hands. 
galy, But this queſtion does plainly imply 
Wt it is not above the power of God to 
this. Though the raiſing of the dead 
lie, be a thing above the power of 
are, yet why ſhould it be thought 1n- 
aivble that God, who is the author of 
ure, ſhould be able to do this? and 
Need the apoſſle's putting the queſ- 
Wn in this manner takes away the 
= ground of this obje*tion againſt the 
Nurrection, from the impoſſibility of the 
g. For the main reaſon, why it was 
Pred upon as impoſſible, was, becauſe 
Was contrary to the courſe of nature, 
Wt there ſhould be any return from a 
JW fc& privation to a habit, and that a 
1 be dy perfectly dead ſhould be reſtored to 
e eagain: but for all this, no man that 
Niieves a God, who made the world, and 
natural frame of things, but muſt 
ink it very reaſonable to believe, that 
can do things far above the power of 
thing that he hath made. 
2 349ly, This queſtion implies that it is not 
ing incredible to natural reaſon, that 
ad ſhould be able to raiſe the dead. I 
= not ſay, that by natural light we can 
cover that God will raiſe the dead; 
| that, depending merely upon the wall 
W God, can no otherwiſe be certainly 
own than by divine revelation : but 
Wat God can do this, is not at all incre- 
Pole to natural reaſon.” And this is ſuf- 
Fieently implied in the queſtion which St. 
Paul aſks; in which he appeals to Feſtus 
Agrippa, neither of them Chriſtians, 
-y /pould it be thought a thing incredible 
% you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? 
ad why ſhould he appeal to them con- 
ning the credibility of this matter if 
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it be a thing incredible to natural rea. 
ſon ? 

'That it is not, I ſhall firſt endeavour ta 

rove, and then to anſwer the chief ob- 
jections againſt the poſhbility of it. 

And I prove it thus: it is not incredible 
to natural reaſon, that God made the 
world, and all the creatures in it; that 
mankind is his offspring; and that he 
gives us life and breath, and all things, 
This was acknowledged and firmly be- 
lieved by many of the heathens. And 
irdeed, whoever believes that the bein 
of God may be known by natural light, 
mult grant, that it may be known by the 
natural light of reaſon, that God made 
the world ; becauſe one of the chief ar- 
guments for the being of God, is taken 
from thoſe viſible effects of wiſdom, and 
power, and goodneſs, which we ſee in the 
frame of the world, Now he that can 
co the greater, can undoubtedly do the 
leſs; he that made all things of no- 
thing, can much more raiſe a body out of 
the duſt ; he who at firſt gave life to ſo 
many inanimate beings, can eaſily re- 
ſtore that which 1s dead to life again. It 
15 an excellent ſaying of one of the Jewiſh 
rabbies: that he who made that aubich 
was not, to be, can certainly make that 
auhich wwas once, to be again. This hath 
the force of a demonſtration ; for no man 
that believes that God hath done the one, 
can make any doubt, but that he can, if 
he pleaſe, do the other. | mY 

This ſeems to be ſo very clear, that 
they muſt be ſtrong objections indeed, 
that can render it incredible. ; 

There are but two that I know of, that 
are of any conſideration, and J ſhall not 
be afraid to repreſent them to you with 
their utmoſt advantage; and they are 
theſe: 
Firſt, againft the reſurrection in gene- 
ral: it is pretended impoſſible, after the 
bodies of men are reſolved into duſt, to 
recollect all the diſperſed parts, and bring 
them together, to be united into one body. 

The ſecond is levelled againſt the re- 
ſurrection in ſome particular inſtances, 
and pretends it to be impoſſible in ſome 
caſes only, viz. when that which was the 
matter of one man's body, does after- 
ward become the matter of another man's 
body; in which caſe, ſay they, it is im- 
poſſible that both theſe oui, at the re- 
ſurrection, each have their own body. 

Tae 
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The difficulty of both theſe objections 
is perfectly avoided by thoſe who hold, 
that it is not neceſſary that our bodies at 
the reſurrection ſhould conſiſt of the very 
fame parts of matter that they did before. 
There being no ſuch great difference be- 
tween one parcel of duſt and another ; 
neither in reſpe& of the power of God, 
which can as eaſily command this parcel 
of duſt as that to become a living body, 
and being united to a living foul to riſe 
up and walk ; ſo that the miracle of the 
reſurreQion will be all one in the main, 
whether our bodies be made of the very 
ſame matter they were before, or not: 
nor will there be any diffFence as to us; 
for whatever matter our bodies be made 
of, when they are once re-united to our 
ſouls, they will be then as much our own, 
as if they had been made of the very 
ſame matter of which they conſiſted be- 
fore. Beſide that, the change which the 
reſurreftion will make in our bodies, will 
be ſo great, that we could not know them 
to be the ſame, though they were ſo. 

Now upon this ſuppoſition, which ſeems 
philoſophical enough, the force of both 
theſe objections is wholly declined. But 
there is no need to fly to this refuge; 
and therefore I will take this article of 
the reſurrection in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ſor 
the raiſing of a body to life, confiſting of 
the ſame individual matter that it did be- 
fore; and in this ſenſe, I think, it hath 
generally been received by Chriſtians, not 
without ground, from Scripture, 1 will 
only mention one text, which ſeems very 
ftrongly to imply it; ad ze ſea gave vp 
the dead aubich were init; and druth and the 
grave delivered up the dead which avere in 
them ; and they <were judged every man ac- 
cording to his works. (Rev. xx.13.) Now 
why ſhould the , and 7he grave be ſaid 
zo deliver up their dead, if there were not a 
reſurrection of the ſame. body; for apy 
duſt formed into a living body and united 
to the ſoul, would ſerve the turn? We 
will therefore take it for granted, that the 
very ſame body ſhall be raiſed, and 1 
doubt not, even in this ſenſe, to vindicate 
the poſſibility of the reſurrection from 
both theſe objections. | 

Firſt, againſt the reſurrection in gene- 
ral of the ſame body; it is pretended 
impoſſible, after the bodies of men are 
mouldered into the duſt, and by infinite 
accidents have been ſcattered up and down 
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the world, and have undergone a thou- 
fand changes, to recollect and rally toge. 
ther the very ſame parts of which they 
confiſted before. This the heathen 
uſed to object to the primitive Chriſtians; 
for which reaſon they alſo uſed to burn 
the bodies of martyrs, and to ſcatter their 
aſhes in the air, to be blown about by the 
wind, in derifion of their hopes of a re. 
ſurrection. 

I know not how ſtrong malice might 


make this objection to appear ; but ſurely 


in reaſon it is very weak; for it wholly 
depends upon a groſs miſtake of the na. 
ture of God and his providence, as if it 
did not extend to the ſmalleſt things; as 
if God did not know all things that he 
hath made, and had them not always in 
his view, and perfectly under his com- 
mand ; and as if it were a trouble and 
burden to infinite knowledge and power 
to underſtand and order the leaſt things: 
whereas infinite knowledge and power 
can know and manage all things, with as 
much eaſe as we can underſtand and or- 
der any one thing. 
So that this objection 1s e po upon 
on of the di- 
vine nature, and is only fit for Epicurus 
his herd, who fancied to themſelves a fort 


of flothful and unthinking deities, whoſe Ml 


J 


ec conſiſted in their lazineſs, and 
a privilege to do nothing, 1 proceed 
therefore to the 

Second objection, which is more cloſe 
and prefling ; and this is levelled againſt 
the 1elurreQion in ſome particular in- 
ſtances. I will mention but two, by 
which all. the reſt may be meaſured and 
anſwered, © 

One is, of thoſe who are drowned in 
the ſea, and their bodies eaten up by 
fiſhes, and turned into their nouriſh- 
ment: and thoſe fiſhes perhaps eaten af- 
terward by men, and converted into the 
ſubſtance of their bodies, 

The other is of the cannibals; ſome 
of whom, as credible relations tell us, 
have lived wholly or chiefly on the fleſh of 
men ; and conſequently the whole, or the 
greateſt part of the ſubſtance of their bo- 
dies is made of the bodies of other men. 
In theſe and the like caſes, wherein one 
man's body is ſuppoſed to be turned into 
the ſubſtance of another man's body, how 
ſhould both theſe at the reſurreQion each 
recover his own body? So that this ob- 
nth — | jection 
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ecdion is like that of the Sadducees to our 
2 ViOur, concerning a woman that had 
even huſbands: they aſk, wwho/e wwife of 


Lhe ſeven /oall ſhe be at the reſurrettion ? 


zo here, when ſeveral have had the ſame 


body, whoſe ſhall it be at the reſurrec- 


ion? and how ſhall they be ſupplied 
that have it not ? 

This is the objection: and in order to 
anſwering of it, 1 ſhall premiſe theſe two 
things: | . 

1. That the body of man is not a con- 
ſtant and permanent thing, always conti- 
nuing' in the ſame ſtate, and conſiſting of 
the . matter: but a ſucceſſive thing, 
which is continually ſpending, and con- 
tinually renewing itſelf, every day loſing 
ſomething of the matter which it had be- 
fore, and gaining new; ſo that moſt men 
have new bodies, oftener than they. have 
new clothes; only with this difference, 
that we change our clothes commonly at 
once, but our bodies by degrees. 

And this is undeniably certain from 
experience. For ſo much as our bodies 
grow, ſo much new matter is added to 
them, over and beſide the repairing of 
what is continually ſpent; and after a 
man be come to his full growth, ſo much 
of his food as every day turns into nou- 
riſhment, ſo much of his yeſterday's body 
is uſually waited, and carried off by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, that is, breathed out 
at the pores of his body ; which accord- 
ing to the ſtatic experiment of Sanctorius 
a learned phyſician, who for ſeveral years 
together weighed himſelf exactly every 
day, 1s (as I remember) according to the 
proportion of five to eight, of all that a 
man eats and drinks. Now according to 
this proportion, every man muſt change 
his body ſeveral times in a year. 

It is true indeed, the more ſolid parts 
of the body, as the bones, do not change 
ſo often as the fluid and fleſhy ; but that 
they alſo do change, is certain, becauſe 
they grow, and whatever grows is nou- 
riſhed and ſpends, becauſe otherwiſe it 
would not need to be repaired. 

2. The body which a man hath at any 
time of his life, is as much his own body, 
as that which he hath at his death ; ſo that 
if the very matter of his body, which a 
man had at any time of his life, be raiſed, 
it is as much his own and the ſame body, 
as that which he had at his death, and 
commonly much more perfect; becauſe 
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they who die of lingering ſickneſs, or old 

e, are uſually mere ſkeletons when they 
die; ſo that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the very matter of which our bodies 
conſiſt at the time of our death, ſhall be 
that which ſhall be raiſed ; that bein 
commonly the worſt, and moſt imperfi 
body of all the reſt. 

Theſe two things being premiſed, the 
anſwer to this objection cannot be diffi- 
cult. For as to the more ſolid and firm 

arts of the body, as the ſkull and bones, 
it is not I think pretended that the can- 
nibals eat them : and if they did, ſo much 
of the matter, even of theſe ſolid parts, 
waſtes away in a few years, as being col- 
lected together would ſupply them many 
times over. And as for the fleſhy and 
fluid parts, theſe are ſo very often 
changed and renewed, that we can allow 
the cannibals to eat them all up, and to 
turn them all into nouriſhment, and yet 
no man need contend for want of a 
of his own at the reſurrection, viz. any 
of thoſe bodies which he had ten or 
twenty years before; which are every 
whit as good, and as much his own, as 
that which was eaten. 

You will pardon me, I hope, that I 
have dwelt ſo long npon ſo contentious 
an argument, when you confider how ne- 
ceflary what I have ſaid is to the vindica- 
tion of ſo great an article of our religion ; 
and eſpecially in this evil age of unbehef, 
when greater matters than this are called 
in queſtion. | | 

Having thus ſhewn that the reſurrec- 
tion is not a thing incredible to natural 
reaſon, I ſhould now proceed to ſhew the. 
certainty of it from divine revelation. 
For as reaſon tells us, it is not impoſſible; 
ſo the word of God hath aſſured us, that 
it is certain, The texts of ſcripture are 
ſo many and clear to this ae and ſo 
well known to all Chriſtians, that I will 
produce none. I ſhall only tell you, that 
as it is expreſsly revealed in the goſpel, ſo 
our bleſſed Saviour, for the confirmation 
of our faith, and the comfort and encou- 
ragement of our hope, hath given us the 
experiment of it in his own reſurrection, 
which is the earneſt and firft fruits of ours. 
So St. Paul tells us, that Chriſ is riſen 
from the dead, and become the firſt fruits 
of them that ſlept. And that Chriſt 


did really riſe from the dead, we have 
as good evidence, as for any ancient 
Matter 
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matter of fact which we do moſt firmly 
believe; and more and greater evidence 
than this, 'the thing is not capable of; 


and becauſe it is not, no reaſonable man 
ought to require it. 


Now what remains, but to conclude 


this diſcourſe with thoſe practical infer- 
ences which our apoſtle makes from this 
doctrine of the reſurrection; and I ſhall 
mention theſe two : | 

The firſt for our ſupport and comfort 
under the infirmities and miſeries of this 
mortal life. 

The ſecond for the encouragement of 
obedience and a good life. 

1. For our comfort and ſupport under 
the infirmities and miſeries of this mortal 
ſtate. The conſideration of the glorious 
change of our bodies at the refurrection 
of the juſt, cannot but be a great com- 
fort to us, under all bodily pain and ſaf- 
ferings. 

One of the greateſt burdens of human 
nature is the frailty and infirmity of our 
bodies, the neceſſities they are frequently 
preſſed withal, the manifold diſeaſes they 
are liable to, and the dangers and terrors 
of death, to which they are continually 
ſubject and enſlaved. But the time is 
coming, if we be careful to prepare our- 
felves for it, when we ſhall be clothed 
with other kind of bodies, free from all 
the miſeries and inconveniencies which 
fleſh and blood is ſubject to. For hee 
vile bodies ſhall be changed, and faſhioned 
like to the glorious body of the Son of God. 
When our bodies ſhall be raiſed to a new 
life, they ſhall become incorruptible ; for 
this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and 
this mortal muſt put on immortality ; and 
then ſhall come to paſs the ſaying that is 
avritten, death is lowed up in viclory. 
When this laſt enemy 1s conquered, there 
ſhall be no fle/bly luſts, nor brutiſh paſſions, 
to fight againſt the foul ; no law in our 

ers, to war againſt the law of our 
minds ; no diſeaſe to torment us, no dan- 
ger of death to amaze and terrify us, 
Then all the paſſions and appetites of our 
outward man ſhall be ſubje to the rea- 
ſon of our minds, and our bodies ſhall 
artake of the immortality of our fouls. 
Tt is but a very little while, that our ſpi- 
rits ſhall be cruſhed, and clogged with 
theſe heavy and ſluggiſh bodies ; at the 
reſurrection they ſhall be refined from all 
dregs of corruption, and hecome ſpiri- 
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tual, and incorruptible, and glorious, and 
every way ſuited to the activity and per. 
fection of a glorified foul, and rhe _/pirit 
ju men made perfect. 

2. For the encouragement of obedi. 
ence and a good life. Let the belief of 
this great article of our faith have the 
ſame influence upon us, which St, Paul 
tells us it had upon him. I have hope 
toward God, that there ſhall be a reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of tbe juſt and unjuſt ; 
and herein de I exerciſe myſelf, always 10 
have a conſcience vid of offence, toward 
God and toward men. (Acts, xxiyv. 15,16.) 
The firm belief of a reſurrection to ano- 


ther life ſhould make every one of us ” 
very careful how we demean ourſelves in 

this life, and afraid to do any thing, or 

to neglect any thing, that may defeat our 

hopes of a bleſſed immortality, and ex- Rom 
poſe us to the extreme and endleſs miſery 
of body and ſoul in another life. 

Particularly, it ſhould be an argument . 
to us, to glorify God in our bodies, and in lay 
our ſpirits; and to uſe the members of he pr 
the one, and the faculties of the other, MP! rel 
as inſtruments of righteouſneſs, unto holineſs. moſt 
We ſhovld reverence ourſelves, and take Pomine 
heed, not only how we defile our ſouls ind. 
by finful paſſions, but how we diſhonour obe) t 
our bodies by ſenſual and brutiſh luſts; helr 2 
ſince God hath defigned ſo great an ho- will, a: 
nour and happineſs for both at the reſur- pag pr 
rection. bey 8 

So often as we think of a bleſſed re. ter 
ſurrection to eternal life, and the happy 4. 
conſequences of it, the thoughts of ſo glo- Per 2 
rious a reward ſhould make us diligent er ſh 
and unwearied in the ſervice of ſo good a rupted 
maſter, and ſo great a prince, who can e - 
and will prefer us to infinitely greater es 
honours, than any that are to be had in 1 an t 
this world. This inference the apoſtle 1 of 
makes from the doctrine of the reſurrec- Placed 
tion. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 2 
ted faſt and unmoveable, always abounding 7 * 
in the work of the Lord; foraſmuch as ye ii be a 
know that your labour ſhall not be in vain 0 * 
in the Lord. (1 Cor. xv. 58.) 1 A N 6 

Nay, we may begin this bleſſed ſtate 10 
while we are upon earth, by /erting our we 0 
hearts and affetions upon the things that er ada 
are above, and having our canverſation in f of 
heaven, from whence alſo we look for a Sa- het. 
viour, the Lord Teſus Chriſt ; <vho ſhall ” 
change our vile bodies, that they may be fa- Wi Hey * 
Hioned like unto his glorious body, —_— F bay, 
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and e worting vbherely be is able to ſubdue 

per. MR) bing, 1e himſelf. | 
pirits Now the God of peace, auh brought again 
4 „ ib: dead our Lord Teſus Chrift, the 
edi. t Hepberd of be ſheep, through the 
ef of %% of the everia/iing covenant, make us 
the erfe in every vod avork to do his will, 
Paul Working in us always that which is pleaſing 

hope ., fight, through Jeſus Chrift, to whom 
rrec. gb. for ever. Amen. 
9/:; I an 
10 . = — 
16) SERMON xci. 

By Dx. SAMUEL CLARKE, 
of us . 8 

Of St. James's. 

es in 
gy or On Prayer. 
t our 
d ex- Romans, xii. latter part of ver. 12. 
uſery Continuing inſtant in prayer. 
ment uE worſhip of God, as it is in the 
1d in law the firſt and great commandment, 
s of the principal foundation and ſupport of 
ther, Al religion; fo it is likewiſe in itſelf 
Lines, a moſt reaſonable ſervice, moſt ft and be- 
* 85 Nceoming the ſtate and condition of man- 


ſouls kind. Creatures inferior to men muſt 


. | heir nature, without any choice of the 
. = ill, and are therefore incapable of pay- 
eſur. Wing properly any worſhip to God, though 


they glorify him continually by affording 
Whmatter for his pfaiſe. Creatures ſupe- 


d re» . 
b rior to men do, on the contr ary, by ſo 


"Pr verſec a choice of the will, continually 
; 3 == worſhip God with an entire and uninter- 
—* i ropted ſervice, that they are probably 


very little more in danger of chooſing to 


0 can oppoſe themſelves to the will of God, 


reater 


ad in chan the inferior creation is in any poſlibi- 
oſtle lity of "PE it. Man, who is as it were 
coir placed in the middle between creatures 
be ye earthly and. heavenly, is indued with fa- 
— cultics which 2nable him clearly to un- 


as ye 
vain 


Lerſtand the obligation lying * him to 
obey conſtantly the will of God: and yet 
sche ſame time is encompaſſed with 
ſuch weakneſſes, as make him ſtand in 
need of perpetual aſſiſtance, to enable kim 
to live up in any tolerable meaſure to the 
obligations he is under. Upon this, is 
founded principally the duty of prayer; 
which is upon earth the primary and the 


| ſtate 
17 our 
5 that 
ion in 
a Sa- 
| ſhall 
be fa- 
ording 


£ giving is the chief and larger part of the 
„ 


fame worſhip in heaven. Obedience, it- 
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bey the will of God by the neceſſity of 


greateſt part of divine worſhip, as thankſ- 
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ſelf, or the practice of virtue and righte- 
ouſneſs, in imitation of God, and in com- 
pliance with his commands, is indeed ſtill 
more excellent than either of theſe : be- 
ing in the ſiglt of God, as much more 
valuable than either prayer or thankſ- 

iving ; as the duty of charity or univer- 
x good-will to mankind, is, in St. Paul's 
eſtimation, to be preferred before the 
virtues of faith or hope. Behold, to obey 
is better than ſacrifice ; and to hearken, thax 
th! fat of rams: the meaning 1s, that a 
virtuous and good life 1s better not only 
than Jewilh rites and ceremonies, but 
better even than the beſt of any other 
worſhip, that is paid to God either on 
earth or heaven, Nevertheleſs, as tne 
one ought above all things to be done, ſa 
the other ought not by any means to be 
left undone. As God is to be obeyed, ſo 
he 1s to be worſhipped alſo: nay, the 
wor ſhipping him is a part of that very 
obedience, and a means to enable men ts 
perform more acceptably the other parts 
of their obedience to him. It is in itſelf 
a fit and moſt reaſonable ſervice, that we 
who know we receive all from him, ſhould 
acknowledge that we do ſo, by aſking of 
him. It is a high privilege, that we are 
permitted to approach the Father of all 
things, and have acceſs to the throne of 
ſupreme glory. It is, in the natural con- 
ſequence of the thing itſelf, a means of 
promoting the practice of virtue, by put. 
ting the mind habitually into good tem- 
per and frame: and it is moreover, by 
the appointment of God, a condition re- 
quiſite in order to obtain his bleſſing upon 
our endeavours; becauſe he has pro- 
miſed, that he will be zi2h unte all them 
that call upon him, yea, unto all them that 
call upon him faithfully ; that he wwill fulf! 
the deſire of them that fear hin, that bs 
will alſo bear their cry and will help them. 
(Pfalm cxlv. 18.) Which promiſe our 
Saviour confirms by a moſt affectionate 
compariſon, when he argues, from the 
love of a father toward his children, how 
much more ready God 1s to aſſiſt thoſe 
who worthily apply to him: 4, faith 
he, and it ſhall be given you; ſeek, and ye 
ſhall find : —1f a fon ſhall aff bread of any 
of you that is a father, will be give bim 4 
fone ? or if be aft a fiſh, will be for a fi 
give bim a ſerpent ? or if he Hall aſk an 
2 auill he offer him a ſcorpion ? 1f ye then. 

eing evil, knowv how to give good 8s ts 
gour children; how much zwre ſhall your 
beaver; 
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Bea venly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that aſt him, (Luke, xi. 9.) | 

The reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of the 
duty of prayer in general, being thus ap- 
parent both in ſcripture and in the nature 
of the thing itſelf; ſhall, in the following 
diſcourſe, for our more particular in- 
ſtruction in ſo important a duty of reli- 


gion, conſider diſtinctly, 1ſt, The object 


of prayer, or the perſon to whom it is to 
be directed; 2dly, The things proper to 
be prayed for; and 3dly, The circum- 
ſtances or qualifications neceſſary to 
make the perſon who prays, and the pe- 
titions which he puts up, acceptable be- 
fore God. | | 
I. Firſt, the obje& of prayer, or the 
perſon to whom prayers are to be directed, 
is God. Unto thee, O God, ſhall the wow 
be performed; thou that heareſt the prayer, 
wnto thee ſhall all fleſh come. 53 Lev. 1.) 
This is the obvious voice of nature; that 
application ſnould be made by all crea- 
tures, for a continual ſupply of all their 
wants, to the ſupreme Father and Go- 
vernor of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in all; or, as the ſcripture in ano- 
ther place with no leſs elegancy expreſſes 
it, of whom and through whom and to whom 
are all things. This is the firſt and great 
commandment, in nature as well as in re- 
velation, And it is very obſervable, as 
St. Paul at large demonſtrates in the firſt 
chapter to the Romans, that in propor- 
tion as the heathen world departed from 
this original and natural worſhip of the 
Maker of all things, to the feigning for 
themſelves a multitude of gods; ſo did 
the corruption of their manners likewiſe 
increaſe in all other inſtances of immo- 
rality, till they were given over to a repro- 
bate mind, ta work all 5 with 
greedineſs. The foundation of prayer is 
laid in the attributes of God ; and every 
perfection of Iris nature affords a diſtinct 
ground or reaſon for. our applying our- 
ſelves in this manner to him, His omni- 
reſence teaches us, that he 1s ever near; 
th omniſcience, that he always knows 
our petitions ; his omnipotence, that he 
is able to grant them; his goodneſs, that 
he is willing to give us whatever is for 
our real benefit and advantage; his truth, 
that he will not fail to perform all his gra- 
cious promiſes; and his mercy, that he 
will not reje& even ſinners when truly 
penitent, but will hear and forgive them 
upon their ſincere humiliation and amend- 
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ment, Thus all the attributes of God 
afford ſo many ſeveral reaſons, and dif 
tinct motives or arguments, to encoy. 
rage us in the duty of prayer to hin, 
Nor can it here reaſonably be objected, 
that God, by reaſon of his omniſcience, 
knows already what we want before we 
afk for it; and, by reaſon of his good. 
neſs, will do what is fit, whether we af: 
for it or no; and that therefore the put. 
ting up of prayers to him is needleſ;, 
This (I ſay) is no juſt objection. For as to 
the firſt part of this difficulty, his know. 
ing already what we want before we aſk 
for it, the anſwer is evident; that the 
deſign of our putting up petitions to him, 
is not for his information, but for a tefti. 
mony of our acknowledgment of our de. 
pendence upon him. We do not aſk of 
God, in order to acquaint him what thing) 
we ſtand in need of; but to expreſs the 
ſenſe we ourſelves have of his being 
alone able to ſupply our wants, and of his 
being the only author of every good pift, 
And then as to the ſecond part of the 
objection, viz. our being ſure that his 
goodneſs will always move him to do 
what is in itſelf. fit, whether we aſk it or no, 
the anſwer is no leſs plain; that that very 
fitneſs of things, which is conſidered in 
the preſent caſe, ariſes in great meaſure 
from the qualification of the perſons; and 
one principal qualification, which makes 
any perſon fit to receive bleſſings from 
God, is that diſpoſition of mind, from 
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whence proceedeth prayer out of a pur: MW honoui 
heart, and with lips unfeigned. G04 Fer as 
therefore will indeed always do what i: WW the ap 
fit, whether men aſk it of him or no; bur i 
this is no reaſon to neglect his worſhip: (speak 
becauſe, if men refuſe to pay him thi : other 

juſt and ſmall tribute, it will upon that God t 
very account become a thing fit and rea- WWF %eguile 
ſonable in itſelf, that they ſhould fal Ward. 
ſhort of the divine bleſſings. Every at- bave b 
tribute of God, therefore, is a juſt ground Hall age 
and reaſon of prayer to him; and a ſufii- bow g. 
cient argument alſo, why prayer ſhould cleareſt 
be offered unto him alone. To. pray to bave ri 
inferior beings, to angels or to departed therefo 
ſaints, as has long been the practice of WW bead, n 
the church of Rome, is evidently need- perſon 
leſs; becauſe God, we are ſure, is always rected. 
near, being himſelf every where preſent. II. 8 
It is moreover preſumption and great va- MW the nex 
nity ; an intruding into things which ne be p 


Dot be 


which 


have not ſeen, being wainly puffed up i 
ibeir fal mind, and taking upon —_ | 
| | 65 
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elves to be wiſe above what is written : 
or they do pot ſo much as pretend that 


Xct, 


God 
1 dif. 


ncou. Wipraying to ſaints and angels is any where 

hin, commanded. Laſtly, it does plainly de- 
ected, ogate from the honour of God, becauſe 
tence, t diſtracts men's devotions, and divides 


hat affection and reliance of mind, which 
Wought to be placed upon God alone, If 
Wt be alleged, that frail and ſinful men 
Cannot of themſelves acceptably approach 
ue ſupreme throne of God, we have, by 
irine appointment, a ſufficient mediator 
ad advocate with the Father, Feſus Chriſt 
e rigbieous, who fitteth continually on 


Te we 
good. 
ve ak 
e put. 
edlels, 
ras to 
know. 
we alk 


at the re right hand of God, as our great high- 
o him, prieſt and interceſſor, to mediate for us, 
: teſti. Mand to offer up our prayers unto the Fa- 
ar de. ther. Through him alone wwe all hade an 
aſk of WlWacce/, as St. Paul expreſſes it, by one ſpi- 
things 1 unte the Father (Eph. ii. 18.); and 
eſs the our Lord's own direction is, Whatfeever 
being Dall aſt of the Father in my name, be will 
of his eve it you. And, when we pray, ſay, 
d gift, O Father which art in heaven : and 
of the again, The hour cometh, and now is, when 


at his 


be true worſpippers ſhall worſhip the Fa- 
to do 


er in ſpirit and in truth. (John, xv. 16.) 


or no, This therefore is the direction the ſcrip- 
it very ture gives us, concerning the object of 
red in prayer; that prayer is to be directed to 


bod through Chriſt. And as praying to 
falſe gods derogates from the honour of the 

one true God, ſo praying by or through 
the interceſſion of falſe and fictitious me- 


zeaſure 
is; and 
makes 
s from 


» from diators, derogates in like manner from the 
a pure honour of Chriſt, the only true mediator. 
God For as there is one God, fo there is alſo, ſaith 


the apoſtle, one mediator between God and 
men; and they who hold not this head, 
(ſpeaking of angel-worſhippers, who join 
other mediators with him whom alone 
God has appointed to that office,) hey 


what 18 
o; but 
orſlip: 
im this 
on that 


0 gti Ir go edt 


nd rea- beguile themſelves (ſays he) of their re- 
ald fall ward. (Col. ii. 18.) Errors of this ſort 
ery at- have been the general fin of mankind jn 
ground all ages; and it is very unaccountable, 


a ſuffl- 


how greedily even Chriſlians, after the 
r ſhould 


cleareſt revelation of the will of God, 


pray to bave ran into the ſame miſlake. This 
eparted therefore may ſuffice concerning the firſt 
actice o bead, namely the object of prayer, or the 
y necd- Perſon to whom prayers are to be di- 
s alway? rected. 

preſent. 11. Secondly, I propoſed to conſider in 
reat vi-: che next place, the things that are proper 
bich mer to be pr ayed for. And here, there can- 
2d up rot be given any particular directions, 
n — hich will gxaQly ſuit the circumſtances 

elves | | 
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of different perſons. Every oſſe beſt an« 


derſtands his own wants and neceſſities; and. 

if his prayers be not mere forms, he will 
in his own heart naturally adjuſt them to 
his own circumſtances : and, for exact 
neſs or propriety of expreſſion, to this 
God has no regard. All the advice that 
can be given, 1s, in general; that men 
confider, according to the beſt of their 
abilities, what is ſuitable ro the nature of 
God to give, and proper for them to aſk. 
We are to pray for every thing that ts 
good, and againſt every thing that is 
evil; for ie 7 uns and for others; for 
all mankind; even for thoſe that are our 
enemies; that God would convert them, 
and bring them finally to ſalvation. We 
are to pray for the forgiveneſs of paſt 
ſins; and that we may be preſerved from 
ſuch as we might fall into for the future. 
In a word, for a competent meaſure of all 
the good things of the preſent life, and 
above all things, that we fall not ſhort of 
the happineſs of that to come. The me. 


thod our Saviour has laid down in the 


form of his own compoſing, is the beſt 
direction in this caſe. He teaches us to 
pray, in the firſt place, that the honour 
and kingdom of God may be advanced 
among men, by the practice of virtue, 
and by our obedience to his will: ac» 
cording to the direction he elſewhere 
gives, that we ſhould firit /zek the kingdom 
of God and his righteouſneſs, aud that then 
all other things ſhould be added unto us, 
For want of obferving which direction, 
St. James declares to ſome in his time, 
Ye aſh, and receive not, becauſe ye aſt 
amiſs, that ye may conſume it upon your ft. 
(Jam. iv, 3.) That which ta every good 
man cannot but be firſt and principal in 
the deſire of his heart, (namely, the im- 
provement of himſelf and others in true 
religion,) ought alſo to be, and naturally 
will be, the primary ſubject of his pray- 
ers. Some 1 perſons have, in this 
matter, run into the contrary extreme; 
and becauſe we are indeed weak and 
dependent creatures, and can do nothing 
without the divine aſũſtance, therefore 
they have ſuppoſed and taught, that men 
can do nothing at all for themſelves as to 
any religious improvement, but muſt rely 
wholly upon God to do every thing for 
them and in them : not conſidering that 
ſpiritual abilities are derived from God, 
and depend on him, juſt in the ſame 
manner as all natural powers and * 
03 
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do; in which it is evident God does not 
act for us, but gives us power to act for 
ourſelves; and therefore in ſpiritual mat- 
ters likewiſe, God ſo gives us to will and 
to do, as that by his giving us thoſe 
powers, we are obliged therewith to work 
out our own falvation. For a continual 
ſupply therefore of theſe powers, and for 
the aſſiſtance of the Divine Spirit in the 
uſe of them, we are bound to pray; and 
we cannot innocently want them, becauſe 
God has promiſed that he will give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ſincerely aſk 
him. 


Next, after theſe ſpiritual bleſſings, 
our Saviour directs us to pray for our 
daily bread ; for the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of this temporal life : to ſhew 
us, that his religion does not teach men 
to negle& the world wholly, and to be 
uſeleſs in it; but only not to abuſe it by 
ſenſuality and debauchery. | 

And becauſe we are ſubje& to daily 
inſirmities, he teaches us in the next 
place to pray daily for the forgivene/s of 
aur fins: in which part of our petitions, 
fincere minds ought to take care, that we 
pray not in mere form for the forgiveneſs 
of ſins equally, which we have or have 
not committed; but that we really deſire 
to amend thoſe faults, which we particu- 
larly pray to have forgiven. - - 

Laſtly, Becauſe no man knows his own 
ſtrength for the future, our Lord direQs us 
to ut we may eſcape great tempta- 
tions, and that we fall not under the 

er of the evil one. 

Theſe are the beſt directions that can 
be given, concerning the matter or things 
to be prayed for: which directions be- 
ing of neceſſity no other than general. are 
and muſt be left to be diverſified in par- 
ticular, according to every man's own 
ſenſe of his private and perſonal wants. 

III. Thirdly, the third and laſt thing 
I propoſed, was to conſider the circum- 
ſtances or qualifications neceſſary to make 
the perſona who prays, and the petitions 
which he puts up, acceptable before God. 
And, 

1ſt, All prayer muſt be accompanied 
with attention of mind. This our Savi- 
our expreſſes by that variation of phraſe, 

A, and it ſpall be given you; ſeek, and ye 
ſhall find; knock, and it ſhall be opened unto 
you. (Mart. vii. 7.) Where the heart 
and mind goes not along with the mouth, 
prayer is but au empty form; and the ex- 
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preſſion of the prophet may juſtly be ap. 
lied: This people draws near me with their 
ps, but their heart is far from me. Such 
perſons have no reaſon, and indeed ſeem 
not much to expect, that their prayer 
ſhould be heard: but rhe effettual fervent 


( Jam. v. 16.) | 
2dly, Prayers muſt be put up with Wi 
conſtancy, importunity, and perſeverance, Wl 
Pray, ſays the apoſtle, without cea/irs, il 
(1 Theſſ. v. 17.) And our Saviour ſpake 
two parables ; one concerning a man per. 
ſuaded by his friend's importunity to riſe 
in the night, and lend him what he want- 
ed; and the other concerning an unju{ 
judge, prevailed upon by the importu. 
nity of a poor widow to do her juſtice; 
theſe two parables, ſays the evangelii, 
ſpake Jeſus, to the end that men ought al. 
ways to pray, and not to faint, (Luke, xvii, 
1; and xi. 5.) The meaning is, not that 
men are to ſpend their de time in 
prayers, which is the monkiſh ſuperſti. 
tion; or that enthuſiaſts, who pride them- 
ſelves in the length of their prayers, 
ſhall be heard the better for their much 
ſpeaking ; but that it is needful for men, 
by conſtant and periodical returns of 
prayer, to keep up in their minds a con. i 
tinual ſenſe of God, and of their de- 
pendance upon him. 
3dly, Prayer muſt always be with ſub- 
miflion to the will of God. Our jodg- 
ments are very weak and fallible; and we 
often know not what will hurt or profit 
us. The things therefore which we molt 
earneſtly deſire, and which we may very 
lawfully pray for; yet ought always to 
be ſubmittea to the infinite wiſdom and 
=_ pleaſure of God. We know no, 
aith St. Paul, what we ſhould pray for 
as we ought (Rom. viii. 26.) ; and, 7: 
know not what ye aſt (Matt. xx. 22.), 
ſaith our Lord to two of his apoftles. And 
he himſelf has ſet us an example beyond 
all exception : Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; nevertheleſs, not 
my will, but thine be done. (Luke, xxii. 42.) 
4thly, Prayers muſt be put up with 
ſteady faith toward God. But Fr him 
aſe in faith, nothing wawvering. (Jam. i. 
6.) And what things foever, ſaith our 
Saviour, ye defire when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye ſhall have then. 
It muſt be obſerved, that this remarka- 
ble promiſe is made expreſsly concerning 
the gift of miracles ; concerning removing 
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&a mountain, and caff it into the ſea ; as it 
is in the verſe before; and muſt not be 
applied to any other perſons or things, but 


where that ſingular gift was expreſsly 
promiſed, 


ſumption, of bein 


ever made us, 
and firm belie , 


the firſt cauſe. 


mere empt 


ceeds; ſo it is e 
that the eſfects o 


In other caſes, and times, the 
faith toward God, which is requiſtte in 
prayer, muſt be underſtood in propor- 
tion, to be, not a vain enthuſiaſtical pre- 
ſure to obtain what- 
ever we defire, (of which no promiſe was 
but a rational perſuaſion, 
that God is able to per- 
form whatever he wills, and willing to do 
for us whatever is really fit and reaſon- 
able. The greateſt objection that vain 
men have ever made in this caſe againſt 
the faith I am ſpeaking of, is, that things 
ſeem regularly to proceed in the courſe 
of nature, and according to the efficiency 
of ſecond cauſes; a 
What is the Almighty, that aue ſhould ſerve 
him ? and what profit ſhould wwe have if we 
pray unto him ? (Job. xxi. 15.) But the 
anſwer is plain, that ſecond cauſes are no- 
thing more than inſtruments in the hand of 
For though men are apt 
to imagine, that thoſe things only which 
are miraculous do immediately evidence 
the power of God; yet, in reality, the 
things which we call natural, do perfectly 
evidence the ſame power. Only, what 
the power of God does conſtantly and re- 
aun, we are too apt to forget proceeds 
r wer; and we aſcribe it to 
nature, which is nothing at all, but a 
word. For as if from the 
conſtant and regular continuance of the 
day-light, men ſhould ceaſe to obſerve 
that there is ſuch a thing as the ſun in the 
heavens, from whence that light pro- 
nally abſurd to imagine, 
nature (as we call them) 
could regularly go on, without the being 
and providence of God, who 1s indeed the 
alone cauſe of thoſe effects. No man, in- 
quiring after the architect of a moſt per- 
fet building, would take it for a ſatis- 
factory anſwer, to be told that it was na- 
tural for the fabric to be built in that form. 
Yet the caſe is exactly the ſame, when men 
contemtedly exclude the conſideration of 
God, merely by ſtyling his workmanſhip 
the effects of nature. 

Stchly, As acceptable prayers muſt be 


that therefore, 
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put up with ſteady faith toward God, ſo 
muſt they alſo with charity and forgive- 
neſs toward men. For he that is cruel 
and unmerciful toward a man like him- 
ſelf, how ſhould he expect forgiveneſs at 
the hands of God ! Our Lord has inter- 
woven the neceſſity of this qualification 
into the very expreſſion of our daily pray- 
er. And by that moſt affectionate para- 
ble of the ſervant, who being forgiven 
ten thouſand talents, refuſed to forgive 
his fellow-ſervant one hundred pence; he 
has taught us upon what 'conditions we 
may expect that our heavenly Father will 
forgive us. | 
Laſtly, Prayers muſt be offered up with 
ure hands, and with a clean heart; that 
is to ſay, God will be worſhipped by 
thoſe only who ſincerely deſire to obey 
him. The prayers and hcrikces, and all 
the external devotions that a wicked man 
is capable of performing, are but ſo ma- 
ny mockeries and provocations of God, 
He that turneth away his ear from hearing 
the law, even his prayer ſhall be abomina- 
tion. (Prov. xxviii. 9.) And this ends in 
the ſame obſervation, wherewith I be- 
gan upon this ſubje& ; and which is in- 
eed the firſt and the laſt truth, in the 
right underſtanding of religion, viz. that 
the worſhip or ſacrifice moſt acceptable 
to God, is the obedience of a virtuous 
and religious life. X 
There are ſeveral other heads under 
which prayer may be diftinguiſhed. As 
private prayer; concerning which our 
Saviour gives large directions in the 
ſixth chapter of St. Matthew, Fa- 
mily prayer ; concerning which may be 
underſtood that character of Abraham, 
1 know him, that he will command his 
children and his houſehold after him, and 
they ſhall keep the way of the Lord, (Gen, 
xvlii. 19.) And laſtly, public prayer ig 
the aſſemblies of the church; for the 
public acknowledgment of God's power 
and glory among men: concerning 
each of which there needs no enlarge- 
ment; what has been ſaid in the fore- 
going diſcourſe concerning prayer in ge- 
neral, being eafily applicable in every 
one's mind to each of theſe heads in par- 
ticular. | 
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On the Aſcenſion of our Lord; or, 
* Holy 'Thurſday. 


; HR Ezws, viii. 1. 


No of the things which we have ſpoken, this is 
the ſum: we have ſuch an High Prieſt, who is 
-  fet on the right hand of the throne of the Ma- 
jeſty in the heavens. 


1* the foregoing chapter, the apoſtle 
ſets forth at large the excellency of 
our Saviour's perpetual and unchange- 
able prieſthood: by comparing it with 
that mutable and ſuccefive one among 
the Jews, ver. 23. They truly were many 
"prieſts, becaaſe they æuere not ſuffered io conti- 
nue by reaſon of death : but this man, be- 
rauſe he continueth ever, hath an unchange= 
able prieſthood, Wherefore he is able aljo to 
fave them to the uttermoſt that come unto 
God by him, ſeeing he ever liveth to make 
interceſſiun for them, For ſuch an High 
2 became us, who is holy, harmleſs, un- 
ed, 


ef nners, and made 


ſeparate from fi 
Higher than the henvens. Why needeth not 
daily, us theſe high prieſis, to effer up 
facrsfite, firſt for his on fins, and then for 
| the people i; but has, by one offering of 
himfelf, for eyer perfected them that are 
ſanckifed. The full explication of this 
doctrine, and of the conſequences of it, 
is the ſubject of this whole epiſtle: and a 
brief ſummary of it is given us in the 
words of the text : Now of the things 
' &vhich ave have ſpoken, this is the ſum : woe 
have ſuch an High Prieſt, aubo is ſet on the 
right hand of the throze of the Majeſty in 
' the heavens. 
Our Lord, after his reſutrection, as we 
find it recorded in the goſpels and in the 
hiſtory of the Acts, ſhewed hinyjelF alive 
to his diſciples by many infallible proofs, be- 
ing ſeen of them forty days, and ſpeaking of 
| the things pertaining to the kingdom of God ; 
converſing with them familiarly, opening 
their underſtandings; expounding to them 
the ſcriptures, explaining to them in 
all the prophets the things concerning 


they ſhould preach the goſpel to all na- 
tions, and promiſing to be with them by 
the aſſiſtance of his ſpirit even unto the 
end of the world, By which means, 
when they were fully inſtructed for the 
execution of their office, he departed 
from them, aſcending vikbly into hea- 
ven, in ſuch a manner as is deſcribed by 
St. Paul under the prophetig words of the 
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pſalmiſt, when he aſcended up on high, he 


led cavtivity captive, and gave gifts unto 


the higheſt place of glo 


"himſelf, directing them in what manner 


men 5 now he that deſcended, is the 


fame alſo that aſcended up far above all 


heavens, that he might fill all things, 
From thenceforth, therefore, we have (as 
the text expreſſes it) ſuch an High Prieſt, 
«who is ſet on the right hand of the throne of 
the. Majeſty in the heavens. 

The word heaven, when applied to the 
omniprefent God, as in that expreſſion of 
Solomon, God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth, therefore let thy words be few ; and 
in that compellation wherewith our Lord 
begins his prayer, Our Father which art 
in heaven; the word heaven, I ſay, when 
thus applied to God, does not ſignify li- 
terally a particular place, in point of 
fituation ; but figuratively, a ftate of 
higheſt dignity and ſupreme dominion : 
for God, being eſſentially preſent every 
where, cannot be really and literally in 
one place more than in another. But 
he can make particular manifeſtations of 
his glory when and where and how he 
pleaſes : and where he does this in the 
moſt conſpicuous manner, that place ts 
called, by way of eminence, his habita- 
tion, his throne, his preſence, Now be- 
cauſe the heavens are higher than the 
earth ; becauſe thence are derived all be- 
neficial influences upon this lower world; 
becauſe there ts the habitation of an- 
gels, attending upon the commands of 
God; therefore God, who is really and 
eſſentially preſent every where alike, yet 
with regard to the exerciſe of his power 
and the manifeſtation of his glory, 1s to 
us repreſented as being particularly in 
heaven, And thither therefore did our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt accordingly afcend, to 
and dignity, to 
the moſt immediate prefence of the ma- 
jeſty of God, to his Father and our Fa- 
ther, to his God and our God; and fat 


down (as the text with great elegance ex- 


prefies-it) on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majeſty in the heavens. 

This phraſe, the Majeſty, uſed thus ab- 
ſolutely and indefinitely, without men- 
tioning the perſon to whom it belongs, 
is, in a very. ſublime-and emphatical 
manner, expreſſive of the ſuper- eminent 
glory and majeſty of God. It ſets forth 
to us in ſuch a ſenſe, the ſingular and 
tranſcendent glory of the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, as that, comparatively ſpeaking, 
there is no other Majeſty but his. Thus, 

in 


Serm. XCII. 
in other places of ſcripture, when God is 
ſty led abſolutely, and by way of emmence, 
the holy one; the bleſſed, (as Mark, xiv. 
61. Art thou the Chriſt, the fon of the 
bleſſed ? ) the powwer, (as in the verſe next 
following, ye ſhall ſee the Son of Man fitting 
on the right hand of power, ] the excellent 
glory, (as 2 Pet. i. 17. There came ſuch a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, ) the 
ſenſe of theſe expreſſions 1s, that, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, there is none holy, 
none bleſſed, none powerful, none glo- 
rious, but he alone. Good men are in 
ſcripture frequently ſtyled holy; and 
angels are the holy angels of God; and 
yet of him and to him alone it 1s ſaid, 
thou only art holy, Angels and the ſouls 
of men are immortal ; and yet of him it 
is in a moſt juſt ſenſe affirmed, that he 
only hath immortality. Others have 
wiſdom aſcribed to them in their __ 
and order, and yet he nevertheleſs is 
God only wiſe, Others are, in their 
rank =" proportion, truly and juſtly 
called good ; and yet our Lord, with pecu- 
liar emphaſis and high propriety, declares 
there is none good, but one, that is God, 
The ſcripture, without any ſcruple, calls 
temporal deliverers, ſaviours. (Nehem. 
ix, 27.) And our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in 
the ſpiritual and infinitely higher ſenſe, 
is, by way of eminence, ſtyled our Savi- 
our: and yet the Father Almighty, (who 
in St. Paul's language, Tit. iii. 4, 5. is 
God our Saviour which /aves us through 
Jeſus Chrift our Saviour,) declares con- 
cerning himſelf, S , me, there is no Sa- 
viour. (Iſaiah, xlin. 11.) The manner of 
ſpeaking 1s very jult, as well as lofty 
and ſublime ; and it is uſeful and proper, 
in order to keep up in men's minds a due 
and awful ſenſe of the ſupreme and un- 
approachable greatneſs'of God. Others 
have power aſcribed to them, and domi- 
nion and majeſty ; there are, as St. Paul 
tells us, gods many, and lords many, in 
Heaven and in earth, (1 Cor. vii. 5.) 
Some falſely ſo called; others rightly, in 
ſuch a ſenſe as the ſcripture gives the 
title of gods and lords to angels and 
to men: yet, for all that, there is 
ſtill really no other God but one; and 
the Majeſty, abſolately ſpeaking, is his 
alone. Our High Prieſt 7s ſet on the 
right hand of the throue of the Majeſty in 
the heavens, | 


The term, right hand, when applied to 
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denoting a particular fituation with regard 
to place (for God has no hands, no ſhape 
or parts); but it ſignifies figuratively a 
ſtate of high dignity, dominion, and power, 
next and immediately after God the Fa- 
ther himſelf, Our Saviour's being ad- 
vanced to the right hand of God, is his 
being actually inveſted with that glory 
and dignity, for the joy of which, when 
it was ſet before him, he willingly en- 
dured the croſs, aeſpiſing the ſhame, and is 


Jet down at tbe right hand ꝙ the throne of 


God (Heb. xii, 2.) ; that is, has over- 
come death, and entered into his king- 
dom of glory. And therefore, in- other 
places of ſcripture, the very ſame notion 
is ſet forth under the parallel expreſſions, 
that him hath God exalted with his right 
hand, to be a Prince and Saviour; to be Lord 
both of the dead and living ; to be the 
head of all principality and power, the head 
over all things to the church; that he 
hath given him all power both in heaven 
and earth, and put all things in ſubjection 
under his fret; angels, and authorities, and 
powers being made ſubject unto him; that he 
has appointed him heir of all things, and 
according to the ating of his mighty 
power, has ſet him far above all principa- 
lity and power and might and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but alſo in that which is to 
come; that at the name of TFeſus every 
knee jhould bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the 
earth ; and that every tongue ſhould confeſs 
that Feſus Chriſt is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. All which exalted cha- 
raters are emphatically included in this 
one figurative expreſſion, the right hand 
of God, the right hand of the throne of 
the Majeſty in the heavens, Th ub 
Laſtly, the word, fi:ting or being ſet, is 


likewiſe to be underſtood, not literally as 


denoting a particular corporeal poſture 
(for in other places of Scripture it is ex- 
preſſed that our Lord is at the right hand 
of God, or that he ſtands at the right 


hand of God;) but the word, fitting, 18 


for this reaſon more frequently uſed in 
the caſe before us, becauſe it implies, in 
its figurgtive uſe and fignification, fullneſs 
of poſlkBon, and perpetuity of retaining 
the glory poſſeſſed. After he had offered 
one ſacrifice for fins, he for ever ſat down on 
the right hand of God; from henceforth ex- 
petting, till his enemies be made his foot= 


God, is ot to be-underſtood literally, as fool; for by _—_ offering be bath ay 
m 2 
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for ever them that are ſanfified. (Heb, x. 
12.) From the time of our Lord's aſ- 
ending into heaven, till His ſecond com- 
ing to judgment, there were many ages 
to pals over: and therefore St, Peter in 
his ſermon to the Jews, tells them, that 
evhen the times of refreſhing ſhall come from 
the preſence of the Lord, he ſhall ſend Feſus 
Chrift which before was preached unto 
bum; whom the heaven muſt receive, until 
she times of reflitution of 
w. 19.) 

The office which our Saviour executes 
during this his contmuance im heaven, is 
figniked to us in the text under the cha- 
racter of High Prieſt: Ve have ſuch an 


Hizh Prieft, who is ſet on the right hand of 


the Majeſty in the heavens, And 
the explication of the nature of this office, 
as applied to our Lord, 1s the principal 
{1ubject of this whole epiſtle. Upon which 
account, the words of the text are thus 
introduced by the apoſite : Of the things 
which aue have ſpoken, this is the ſum ; we 
bave ſuch an High Prieſt, who is ſet on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majeſty in 
the heavens. As, among the Jews, the 
high prieſt in the temple entered once 
2 year into the holy place, with the blood 
of others, ſo Chriſt having once in the end 
of the world put away fin F, 

 bimjelf, it was neceſſary that he <uith his 
own bleod ſhould enter once hikewile into 
the holy place, into that within the weil, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us ; 


that is, it was neceſſary that he ſhould aſ- 


cend into heaven, to fmiſh and preſent 
his moſt acceptable oblation before God, 
for the propitiation of the ſins of the 
world. For fo the apoſtle interypyets it : 
Chrif (ſays he) is no: entered imo the 
places made with hands, which. are 
5 the figures of the true ; but into heaven 
itſelf, mow to appear in the preſence of God 
or us, | 

Toe firſt and immediate effect of this 
appearing in the preſence of God for us, 
was the miſſion of che Holy Ghoſt. Be- 
fore our Saviour's exaltation, the Holy 
Ghoſt, ſays the evangeliſt, {ſpeaking com- 
rrativelys) was wot yet give, becauſe that 
efus was rot yet glorified. (John, vii. 30.) 
And our Lord himſelf: Z tell you tbe 
truth, lays he; it is expedient for you, that 
I go aruay ; for if 1 go nat way, the Com- 
Fforter will nut come unto you 5 but if I de- 
part, F will jend him unto you; and be will 
guide you into all trutb. Accordingly, 
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things, (Ads, 


the ſacrifice of 


Serm. XEA, 
at tin Pentecoſt after Chriſt's aſcenſion, 


tag "Hbly Ghoſt fell upon the apoſtles in 
a"AMngodlar and moſt miraculous manner, 


beyond the examples of former inſpira- 


tions, And by the continual aſſiſtance 
and ordinary operations of the ſame Spi- 
rit, has our Lord promiſed to be with us 
his true diſciples, to be in the mid/? of them 
wherever two or three are gathered toge- 
ther in his name, even unto the end of the 
werld. 

But further : The ſcripture repreſents 
this ous great High Prieſt, as continually 
interce for us at the right hand of 
God, from the time of his aſcenſion till 
his final coming to judgment. Ve have an 
advocate with the Father, Teſus Chrift 
the righteous; and he is the propitiation 


for our fins, For our ſins; that is, for 


the fins of all thoſe who truly repent 
and effeQtually amend their lives, ac- 
cording to the gracious terms of the 
goſpel > and who are therefore accord. 

y repreſented as having waſhed their 

8, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb, For perſons of this diſ- 
poſition, our Saviour is a perpetual and 
effectual advocate, to obtain perfect for - 
grveneſs of their paſt ſins, to cleanſe 
them, by the perpetual aſſiſtance of his 
Spirit, from ll unrighteouſneſs. They 
have an High Prieſt, not who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of their infirmt- 
ties, but who was himſelf tempted in all 
points like as they are, pet without fin. 
And he is able alſo, as well as willing, . 


Save them to th& uttermoſt that come unto 


God by him, ſeeing» he ever liveth to make 
interceſſion for them, (Heb. vii. 25.) And 


becauſe he thus lives for ever, and has an 
1 prieſthood, therefore he is 


ſaid in ſcripture to be a prieſt, not after 
the order of Aaron, which was a perpe- 
tual fucceſſion of prieſts, not ſuffered to 
continue by reaſon of death; but after 
the order of Melchiſedec, who was both 
prince and high prieſt, and of whom is 
recorded neither predeceſfor nor fucceſ- 
ſor, that he might be a type and emblem 
of him ue ever liveth to make interceſſen 


for us, 


dome unbelievers there have been in 
all ages, and till are, who, in oppoſition 
to this great doctrine of Chriltianity, al- 
lege, that God being always omnipre- 
ſent and ready to hear the prayers which 
every one offers ior himſelf, therefore 
there was no need of appointin yarmedn- 
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tor; and that God always acting I is 
own nature, according to the exact Ay 
and reaſon of the caſe, therefore he . 
not be changed, or have any affection 
moved, by the interpoſition of any inter- 
ceſſor whatſoever, But in this matter 


they greatly miſtake. For if God's be- 


ing himſelf every where preſent, were a 
ſufficient reaſon why no mediator ſhould 
be appointed to intercede for men; it 
would by the ſame argument be alſo a 


ſufficient reaſon, why men ſhayld neither 


pray nor intercede for thergſclyes : for 


God knows their wants as perigQly, even 


without their ever praying for themſelves, 
as without a mediator jnterceding for 
them, If therefore, notwithitandin 

God's omnipreſence and omniſcieuce, it 
be ſtill reaſonable to require that men 
ſhould pray for themſelyes, in order to 
keep up in their minds a conſtant ſenſe of 
God, and that they may make continual 


_acknowledgment of their dependance 


upon him; it may in like manner be 
very reaſonable, in order to keep up in 
their minds a juſt ſenſe of their own un- 
worthineſs, and of the true demerit of 
fin, to require of them, that through 
ſuch a mediator only, as he has thought 
fit to appoint, ſhould they have acceſs to 


him aubo is of purer eyes than to behold ini-" 


quity, And though it be indeed very 
true, that by no interceſſion whatſoever, 
can God ever be moved «0 act otherwiſe 
than is agreeable to perfect right and 
reaſon; yet in caſes of mercy and com- 
paſſion, where the whols of what he does 
proceeds from mere free bounty; it is evi- 
dent he maf convey thoſe his free gifts, in 
what manner, and upon what terms or 
conditions, and through what inſtruments 
he pleaſes; and may require their being 
accepted in that particular method, or 
not all. For however otherwiſe it be in all 
ſuch caſes where there is any claim of 
Juſtice, or demand of right; yet un- 
doubtedly, in diſpenſations of mere mercy, 
that which is true of every owner even 
among frail and mortal men, may with 
much greater propriety be ſaid of God; 
mall he not do what and how he will 
with his own ? 

That which remains is, to draw two 


or three practical inferences from the 


whole of what has been ſaid. 

And 1ft, From the doctrine of our 
Lord's fitting at the right hand of God 
42 imtercede continually for us, and to 


” 


\ 
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2 his churuch by the miſſion of the 
oly Ghoſt the Comforter, the apoſtle's 


- inference is very natural: Let us therefore 


come boldly wnto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need. (Heb. iv. 16.) Again, 
ch. x. 19. Having boldneſs to enter into 
the holiejt by the blood of Jeſus, (i. e. hav- 
ing acceſs to God through him,) by a 
nc and living way which he has conſe- 
crated for us; and having an High Prieft 
over the houſe of God; let us draw near 
with a irue heart, in full aſſurance of faith, 
For be that ſpared nat his own Son, (Rom. 
vill. 32.) how Hall he not awith him alfi 
freely give us all things? Who is he that 
condemneth , It is Chriſt that died, yea 
rather that is riſen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who alſo maketh in- 
terceſſion fer us. | 
2dly, If we follow the example of our 
Lord's humility and righteouſneſs here 
upon earth, we may hope through him 
to be made partakers alto of his exalta- 
tion in heaven. I go, ſays he, to prepare 
a place for you, and I will come again, 
and receive you unto myſelf, that where J 
am, there ye may be alſo. Again: To him 
that overcometh, (that is, who perſeveres 
in reſiſting the temptations of ſin,) «nts 
him will I grant to fit with me in my 
throne, even as 1 alſo cvercame, and am ſet 
down with my father in his throne. Theſe 
promiſes cauſed St. Paul ſo to expreſs 
himſelf, as if God had already raiſed us 
up together with Chriſt, and mage us already 
fat together in heavenly places in Chriſt Fe- 
ſas. (Eph. ii. 6.) The manner of expreſ- 
ſion is highly figurative; but the literal. 
and proper ſenſe of it is what he elſe- 
where thus explains: Ve have hope, ſays 
he, as an anchor of the foul, both ſure and 
ftedfaft, and which entereth into that with- 
in the weil, whither cur fore-runner is en- 
tered for us. And if we have this hope 
in us, then ought we accordingly to /et our 
affetions on things above, not os things in 
the earth; that where our treaſure is, ihere 
may our heart be alſo; that we may ſeek 
thoſe things which are above, where Chriſt 
Aitteth on the right hand of God, and where 
aur life is hid, (that is, depoſited, laid up 
for us in the determinations of the divine 
good pleaſure, it is hid,) avith Chrift in 
God : that our converſation (the thoughts 
of our home and final abode) may be in 
heaven, from whence alſo we look for the. + 
Saviour, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; who, at his 
| Mm 3 com- 


/ 


coming, ſball ſo change us, that we- ſhall 
become like him, when we ſhall jee him 
as he is; and as we have borhe the image of 
the earthly, we ſhall alſo bear the image of 
the hcavenly. By employing our medita- 
. tions in this manner, upon our Lord's 
ſtate of exaltation in heaven, ſo as to 
make it a continual motive to us, to pre- 
pare ourſelves to become finally partak- 
ers of that promiſed inheritance ; we ſhall 
contribute what in us lies, toward ful- 
filling that prophecy which he ſpake be- 
fore his death: And 1, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 
(John, xii. 32) ; 
_  3dly, Another proper and moſt import- 
ant uſe of the doctrine before us, is as 
follows :—l1f our Lord came down upon 
earth to put away fin by the ſacrifice of 
himſelf; and if, in his ate of exaltation 
in heaven, the deſign of his continual in- 
terceſſion with God, and of his whole go- 
vernment of the church by his Spirit, be 
ſtill always one and the ſame, even the 
putting away of ſin: then from hence we 
may learn how great and fatal a corrup- 
tion it is of the Chriſtian religion, for men 
who live wickedly, in a courſe of de- 
bauchery, or in the habitual practice of 
any known fin whatſoever, to expect to 
. obtain ſalvation by relying preſumptuouſly 
upon the merits of Chrift, or upon his 
interceſſion, inſtead of obeying his com- 
mands delivered in the goſpel. The Cl 
of Chriſt, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himſelf without ſpo: to God, was 
med, not to render men ſafe in unrighte- 
ous living, but to purge the conſcience of 
ſuch as truly repent and amend, to purge 
them from dead works to ferwe the laving 
God. (Heb. ix. 14.) The end why our 
Lord gave himſelf for us, being, hat he 
right purify to himſelf a fecultar people, 
zealous of good works, If this great end 
be attained ; if (according to the lan- 
guage of St. John) awe walk in the light, 
(that 1s, in the practice of true virtue and 
holineſs,) even as Ged is tight, and in him 
is n9 darkneſs at all; then indeed the blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt his Son cleanſeth us from all 
65200 iu. But if we have fellowſhip 
awith him, and (ſl!) walk in darkneſs ; 
(that 15, continue to live wickedly, and 
yet hope for benefit from the profeſſion 
of God's true religion from what Chriſt 
| has either done or ſuffered for us;) wwe 
lie, and do nat the truth, (1 John, i. 6.) 
4thly and laſtly, As from what has 
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be Ri4, appears the reaſonableneſs of 

Applying to God through that one 
Mediator whom he has appointed; ſo at 
the ſame time appears likewiſe the folly 
of their ſetting up other mediators, of 
their own invention; ſuch as are angels, 
ſaints, the Bleſſed Virgin, and the like, 
For there is one God, ſays the apoſtle, and 
one Mediator between God and men. And 
as departing from the one God and Father 
of all, cho is above all, and through all, 
and in us all, is the firſt and higheſt ſpecies 
of idolatry ; ſo another fort of the ſame 
fin, is ſetting up falſe and imaginary me- 
diators, by will-worſhip, by a voluntary 
humility, as St. Paul ſtiles it, and ævor- 
ſhipping of angels, when men intrude inte 
things which they have not ſeen, wainly 
puffed up by their fleſhly mind, and not hold- 
ing the head, from which all the bedy by 
joints and bands having nouriſhment mini- 
fired, and knit together, increaſeth with the 
mncreaſe of God. 
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SERMON XCII. 
By Archbiſhop .'T1LLoTsoN. 
_ Whit-Sunday. 


ACTS, Ul. I, 2, 3, 4. 


And when the day of Pentecoſt was fully come, 
they weie all with one accord in one place. 
And ſuddenly there came a ſound from heaven, 
as of a mighty ruſhing wind, and it filled all 
the houſe where they were fitting. And there 


appeared unto” them cloven tongues, like as of 


fire, and it ſat upon each of them. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and began 


to ſpeak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. 


O*®.* of the chief deſigns of the diſpen- 

ſation of God toward the Jews, and 
of the giving of the law to them by 
Moſes, was to be a type of the chriſtian 
church, and of the diſpenſation of the 
goſpel by the Son of God; and therefore 
no wonder, if there be a great correſpon- 
dence between them, and that the Divine 


Providence ſhould ſo order the event of 


things, that the ſeaſons of diſpenſing the 
great evangelical bleſſings ſhould happen 
at the ſame times when the great bleſſings 
of the law, which were the types of them, 
were diſpenſed and commemorated. Thus 
our Saviour, who was the Lamb of God, 
was ſlain and offered up at the ſame time 


that 
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that the paſſover was kept, and the paſ- 
chal lamb was ſlain and offered up among 
the Jews; and the redemption of the 
world from the ſlavery of fin and Satan, 
is celebrated by Chriſtians, at the very 
ſame ſeaſon of the year, when the Iſrael- 
ites from the Egyptian ſlavery was com- 
memorated by them; and as at the time 
of Pentecoſt (Which was fifty days after) 
the Jews were appointed to rejoice before 
the Lord, and to offer their ſirſt- fruits by 
way of grateful acknowledgment to God 
for the fruits of the earth, then newly ga- 
thered in; ſo did God likewiſe at the 
ſame time impart the firſt-fruits of the 
Holy Spirit to the apoſtles, who were to 
be the firſt and chief labourers in that ſpi- 
ritual harveſt, to which they were op- 
pointed by the Lord of the harveſt : and 
which is yet more remarkable, at the 
ſame ſeaſon that the law was delivered to 
the Jews from mpunt Sinai, and the firſt 
covenant eſtabliſhed, namely, at the time 
of Pentecoſt, as is commonly ſuppoſed by 
the Jewiſh doctors, and as may probably 
be collected from the text, Exod. xix. 1. 
I ſay, at that very time, the goſpel, 
which contains the terms of the new co- 
venant, began to be publiſhed from mount 
Sion, in as wonderful, though not ſo ter- 
rible a manner, as the law was given from 
mount Sinai. And thus it was foretold 
by the ancient prophets, (Iſaiah, ii. 3. and 
Micah, iv. 2.) that out of Sion ſhould go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Fe- 
ruſalem. 

I ſhall briefly explain the words, and 
as I paſs along make ſome ſhort obſerva- 
tions upon them, and then fix upon that 
which 1s mainly intended in them, viz. 
this firſt and moſt miraculous gift of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; which was conferred upon 
the apoſtles when they were aſſembled 
together at Jeruſalem upon the day of 
Pentecoſt. 

When the day of 2 was fully come; 
that is, when the fifty days after Eaſter 
were fulfilled, upon the fiftieth day, which 
was called the day of Pentecoſt, they avere 
all with one accord in one place. They were 
all, that is, all the twelve apoſtles ; for 
upon them it was that the gift of tongues 


was beſtowed ; becauſe they were appoint- 


ed to be the chief publiſhers of the goſpel, 
having been eye-witneſſes of our Savi- 
our's miracles, and particularly of his re- 


durreQtion from the dead. There is no 
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mention of any other in this chapter, but 
only of the twelve apoſtles; ver. 14. we 
find Peter and the eleven ſpoken of; and 
ver. 37. it is ſaid that the multitude, who 
were afloniſhed at this miracle, pale to Pe- 
ter and the reft of the apoſtles. | 
They were all with one accord in ane 
place. Unity is an excellent qualification 
and diſpoſition for the Holy Spirit of God 
and his what, for which reaſon, the peace 
and good agreement of Chriſtians is call- 
ed by St. Paul, he unity of the Spirit, in 
the bend of peace, When the apoſtles 
were of one heart, and one mind, then the 
Holy Spirit of God came down upon them 
in this wonderful manner. 
Ver. 2. And ſuddenly there came a ſound 
from heaven, as of a ruſhing mighty wind. 
As they were together awaiting fer the 
promiſe of the Father, all on the ſudden 
there came a ſound, as of a itrong guſt of 
wind, This was a fit emblem of the Di- 
vine Spirit; for to this our Saviour had 


compared it, in his diſcourſe with Nico- 


demus. The wind bloweth where it lift- 
eth, and thou heareſt the ſound thereof ; but 
canſ? not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth e ſo is every one that is born of the 
Spirit. (John, iii. 8.) 

As of a ruſhing mighty wind, To ſigni- 
fy to us, that the publication of the goſ- 
pel was attended with the ſame divine 
preſence and power, that the giving of 
the law was; but not with the ſame cir- 
cumſtances of terror, vhich the apoſtle 
to the Hebrews deſcribes, when he ſets 
forth to us the difference between mount 
Sinai and mount Sion, that is, between 
the two diſpenſations of the law and the 
geſpel. (Heb. xii. 18, 19.) Speaking of 
mount Sinai, from which the law was gl- 
ven, ye are not come, ſays he, unto the 
mount, that might be touched, and that 
burned with fire, nor unto blackneſi, and 
Aarkueſs, and tempeſt, and the ſound of a 
trumpet, and the woice of words ; that is, 
that terrible voice of God, wherein the 
ten words of the law were delivered ; 
cobich voice then ſhook the earth, as the 
apoſtle tells us, ver. 26. A voice ſo ter- 
rible, that they who heard it, earneſtly 
begged that they might hear it no more. 
Theſe were all circumſtances of great 
horror : but at the coming down of the 
Holy Ghoſt, here was no trumpet nor 
terrifying voice, no thunder, nor dark- 
neſs, nor tempeſt, only the ſound, as it 

M m 4 were, 
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fible ſignification of a divine preſence and 
wer. | 


| go it filled all the houſe where they were 
fitting. The whole houſe, to repreſent the 
world, which was to be filled with the 


ſound of the goſpel; according to that of 
the pſalmiſt cited by St. Paul, (Rom. x, 


18.) where ſpeaking of the general publi- 


cation of the goſpel, their ſound, ſays be, 
event out into all the earth, and their words 
unto the end of the world. | 

I filled all the houſe. This is that 
which, ver. 5. of this chapter, our Savi- 
our calls —— the , apoſtles with the 
Holy Ghoft, ſo that they who fat in the 
houſe were as it were immerſed in the 


Holy Ghoſt, as they who were baptized 


with water, were overwhelmed and co- 
vered All over with water, which is the 
proper notion of baptiſm. 

Ver. 3. And there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues, as it were of fire, and ſat 
upon each of them, Cloven tangues, to ſig- 
nify the diverſity and diſtribution of them; 
this gift being imparted to every one of 
the apoſtles; for it is ſaid that theſe 


tongues /at upon each of them. 


Cloven tongues as it were of fire, to fig - 


niſy the penetrating virtue and efficacy of 


their preaching. And this is that which 
John the Baptiſt calls 6aptizing with the 


. Hely Ghoſt, and wwith fire, meaning the 


deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apo. 


the goſpel, and the witneſſes of our 
Lord's reſurrection, which was the great 
miracle whereby the goſpel was to be 
confirmed. 
Ver. 4. 4nd they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt, and began to ſpeak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance. And began to ſpeak with other 


tongues : the vulgar tranſlation renders it, 


wariis linguis, with divers tongues ; that 
is, they ſpake ſeveral languages beſide 
their own mother tongue, or as it is ex- 
preſſed in our Saviour's promiſe to the 
apoſtles, Mark, xvi. 17. with new tongues, 
T heſe figns, ſays our Lord before his aſ- 
cenfion, ſhall follew them that believe ; 
they ſhall ſpeak with new tongues ; that is, 
they ſhould all on the ſudden ſpeak Jan. 
guages which they had never learned, 
nor had any knowledge of before. 

I know not who was the firſt author of 
that conceit, that the miracle was not in 
the ſpeakers, but in the hearers; that is, 
the apoſtles ſpake in their own mother 


tongue (the Syriac) and the hearers of 
ſeveral nations heard them every one in 


their own language ; which indeed muſt 
be acknowledged to be as great a miracle, 
or greater, than if the apoſtles had ſpo- 
ken ſo many different languages : Kar 
this ſeems to be a very groundleſs and 
unreaſonable conceit, and very contrary 
to the relation of this miraculous gift, 


ſtles, in the form of ſiery tongues; divid- and to all the circumſtances of it. For 
ed, to ſigniſy the diverſity of them. At the text expreſsly ſays, that they ſpake they 
firſt men were all of one language; and with other tongues, that is, in languages the p 
the confuſion and diviſion of tongues was different from their mother tongue, in then 
a curſe and puniſhment upon them, and which they ſpake before, otherwiſe they of th 
the cauſe of their diſperſion through the could not be called aer, or ze tongues. own 
world; but now, God by the gift of ſe- And x Cor. xii. 28. the apoſtle, among H: 
veral tongues deſigned to gather mankind the ſeveral gifts which God had beſtow- pre ſſi 
together, and to unite them in one reli- ed upon the church, mentions diver/ity of I « 
gion. 7 tongues, which had not been true, if the ment 
And it fat upon each of them. "Theſe apoſtles had all ſpoken in one language. culou 
cloven fiery tongues ſat upem each of the apo- And ver, 30. he makes a difference C apoſt 
 Bles, chat is, remained viſibly upon them tween the gift of ſpeaking ſeveral lan- the 1; 
for ſome time; to ſignify the permanency guages, and interpreting things ſpoken they 
of this gift of —_— It was not like in divers tongues. Do all, ſays he, eat they 
ſeveral of the other miraculous gifts, <y:th tongues ? do all interpret? But if Al 
which did not conſtantly reſide upon what the apoſtles had ſpoken in one lan- theſe 
them; for they had them not at all times, guage, had been heard by thoſe of ſeveral be cc 
nor when they pleaſed, but as God was nations in their own language, there had Fi 
pleaſed to diſpenſe and communicate been no need of interpretation. And chap. mira. 
them : but this gift of tongues was con- xiv. ver. 2. He that ſpeaketh in an unknown Se 
ſtant, becauſe they had continual uſe of tongue, ſpealeth not unto men, but unto God, mira 
it; and it was common to all the apoſtles, for zo man beareth him; that is, no man was 
| * = undere it, n 
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underſtandeth what he ſaith, God only 
knows it; whereas if they heard every 
one in their own language, they all un- 
derſtood what was ſaid. And ver. 13. 


Wherefore let him that ſpeaketh in an un- 
known tongue, pray that he may interpret, 
But what need of that, if every one heard 
what was ſpoken in his own tongue? And 
ver. 16, the apoſtle ſays, that he that was 
unlearned, could not ſay Amen at g*ving of 
thanks in an unknown tongue; becauje he 
underſtood not what was ſaid, And ver. 27. 
If any man ſpeak in an unknown tongue, let 
it be by two, or at moſt by three, and that 
by courſe, and let one interpret, All which 
plainly contradicts that fooliſh conceit, 
that the miracle of the gift of tongues 
was not in the ſpeakers, but the hearers. 

That which ſeems to have given occa- 
ſion to this error, was, that they could 
not underſtand how any man ſhould at the 
ſame time ſpeak divers languages : but 
there is no ground at all to ſuppoſe ſo; 
becauſe it is not ſaid, that any of the 
apoſtles did at the ſame time ſpeak ſe- 
veral languages, rig is impoſſible,) but 
that the apoſtles ſpake ſeveral languages, 
ſo that the ſeveral nations then preſent 
heard ſome or other of the apoſtles ſpeak- 
ing in their own language. So that to 
trouble ourſelves no farther about this idle 
conceit, the miracle was not, that every 
one of the apoſtles did ſpeak ſeveral lan- 
guages at the ſame time; but that they 
all ſpake on a ſudden languages which 
they had never learned before ; ſo that 
the people of ſeveral nations, that were 
then preſent, did then hear ſome or other 
of the apoſtles ſpeaking to them in their 
own language. 

Having thus explained the ſeveral ex- 
preſſions and paſſages in the text, 

I come now to ſpeak to the main argu- 
ment contained in them, viz. this mira- 
culous gift which was conferred on the 
apoſtles, of ſpeaking all on the ſudden 
the languages of all nations, with whom 
they had occaſion to converſe, though 
they had never learned them before. 

And in the handling of this argument, 
theſe following particulars will be fir to 
be conſidered, and inquired into by us. 

Firſt, the ſtrangeneſs of this gift or 
miracle, | 

Secondly, the clear evidence of this 
miracle, that it was real, and that there 
was no manner of impoſture or deceit in 


it, nor could chere be any ſuſpicion of it. 
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Thirdly, the wonderful effect of it im- 
mediately, and upon the ſpct, upon the 
very day, and in the place where it was 
firſt wrought, Io 

Fourthly, the great neceſſity and uſe- 
fulneſs of it. 

Fifthly, the reaſon why it was the firſt 
of all the miraculous gifts, and fo viſibly 
conferred upon the apoſtles, before any 
of the reſt. 

Sixthly and laſtly, I ſhall inquire, whe- 
ther there be any neceſſity now, and con- 
ſequently any probability of the renewing 
of this miracle, in order to the converhon 
of the infidel world, and thoſe many and 
great nations in the remoter parts of the 
world which do ſtill continue firangers and 
enemies to the Chriſtian religion. 

Firſt, the ſtrangeveſs of this gift or 
miracle. It was of that nature, that the 
like was never known in the world, nei- 
ther before nor ſince the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, upon any occaſion whatſo 
erer; nor can we well imagine any other 
ſort of miracle that could probably affect 
men more, and ſtrike them with greater 
wonder and admiration, and have been a 
more ſenſible demonſtration of a divine 
power and preſenc2 accompanying the 
apoſtles, than to ſee and hear them all 
on the ſudden perfectly to ſpeak ſo many 
languages , which they had never learned 
before. . 

Eſpecially if all the circumſtances of 
the thing be duly weighed and confider- 
ed ; that they who pretended to be en- 
dowed with this gift, were not ſtrangers 
newly arrived and come to Jeruſalem, 
who before they came thither might poſ- 


ſibly by great ſtudy and pains have at- 


tained to the knowledge and ſkill of ſe- 
veral languages, (each of them ſuppoſe 
two languages apiece,) and have craftiſy 
combined together to impoſe upon the 
world, by the pretence and oſtentation of 
ſuch a miracle : but theſe perſons were 
known to all that dwelt in Jeruſalem, and 
had for a long time been taken notice of 
as the diſciples and followers of Jeſus, 
who was lately crucified among them; 
their education was known, and the mean- 
neſs of their condition, that they were 
ſimple and illiterate perſons, who never 
had the advantage or opportunity of at- 
taining to this {kill in an ordinary way; 
and therefore it muſt be concluded to have 
been an extraordinary and ſupernatural 


ift. 
b Beſide, 
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Beſide, that this miracle was very pub- 
kicly wrought, and the noife of it in a few 
hours drew together the ſtrangers of ſe- 
veral nations, who being become proſe- 
Iytes of the Jewiſh religion, dwelt at je- 
ruſalem; theſe all coming together, upon 
the noiſe and fame of this miracle, found 
it to be true, and as appears from the hi- 
flory, were ſo well ſatisfied of the reality 
of it, that a very great number, upon the 
occafion of it, and upon that very day, 
became proſelytes to the Chriſtian reli» 
gion, and joined themſelves to the apo- 
tles and their followers, {who were then 
dut few in number,) and were preſently 
admitted into the Chriſtian church by 
baptiſm, the uſual ceremony of admitting 
profelytes among the Jews. This was a 
preſent and great effect, and is a great 
evidence and confirmation of the truth 
and reality of the thing : but this I ſhall 
have occaũon to ſpeak more fully to, when 
I co:ne to the atta particular which I pro- 
poſed. 

add farther, that our Saviour ſeems 
to have reckoned this as one of the great- 
eſt of miracles, and therefore to have re- 
ferved it for an inſtance and demonſtra- 
non of the glorious power which he was 
mveſted withal, after his aſcenſion into 
heaven ; as may very probably be collect- 
ed from that declaration and promiſe 
which he made to his apoſtles, a little 
before his departure from them: Yerily, 
eerily; I ſay unto you, he that believeth on 
me, the works that I do foall he do alſo, 
and greater works than theſe ſhall he do, 
becauſe Igo unto my Father ; that is, in or- 
der to the ſending the Holy Ghoſt, 70 en- 
dow them æuith poxwer from wr high (John, 
xX1v.12.), to qualify them for the publiſh- 
ing of the goſpel, which they were for- 
didden to enter upon till this promiſe was 
made good to, them. But what were 
theſe greater works, which he here pro- 
miſeth to enable them to do, after he was 
gone to his Father ? for he expreſsly pro- 
miſeth, that they ſhould not only do he 
vors anbi ch he bad done, but greater works 
zb an thiſe : and what could theſe be? Our 
Saviour had wrought many and great mi- 
racles almoſt in all kinds imaginable ; he 
had caſt out devils, and healed all forts 
of infirmities and diſeaſes; he had chan- 
ged nature, by turning water into wine, 
aud had ſtopped the courſe of it, by ſtill- 
ing the winds and the fea by his word; 
aud, ac had raiſed the dead; and now what 
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without ever having learned them ? which 
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work could that be which was greater 
than any of theſe? Even that which ! 
am ſpeaking of, the miraculous power of 
ſpeaking all languages, without learning 
them ; a thing never heard of in the 
world before. And this was the firit ſen. 
ſible effect of the coming of the Holy 
Ghoſt upon them, the 2 miraculous Wl 
power with which he endowed his apo. 
ſtles, after he was afcended into heaven, 
and gone to his Father: an evident teſti. 
mony of the glory and power which he 
was inveſted withal, after he was taken 
up into heaven, and fat down at the right 
hand of God, to fignify both the honour 
and power which was conferred upon him, 
in that he enabled his apoſtles when he 
was abſent from them, to do that, which 
whilſt he was preſent with them, he had 
never enabled them to do, nor ever did 
himſelf; all which tends to advance this 
miracle, and to ſhew the greatneſs and 
ſtrangeneſs of it above any other. And 
ates we fix i upon this miracle, it will 
be hard, if not impoſſible, to give a good 
account of the accompliſhing of that ſo- 
lemn promiſe of our Saviour to his diſci- 
ples, after he ſhould be gone to his Fa- 
ther, that is, after his aſcenſion into hea- il ned 
ren. Perily, verily, I ſay unto you, he that gend 
believeth ou me, the works that I do fund @ 
he do alſo, and greater works than th ne ap 
ſhall he ds, becauſe I go unio my Father. as ſu 
Now what miraculous work can be inſtan- ad no 
ced in, that was done by the apoſtles, and uppor 
was greater than any our Saviour did, Jlinary 
when he was upon earth, but this only of ai ding 
ſpeaking all languages, on the ſudden, Mpther! 
id ev. 
n all 


ucatic 
= ulous 
gong uc 
peak 
heir | 
een a 
oral a 
omme 


conſideration alone does confirm me pak 
all doubt, that our Saviour in this pro- o give 
miſe meant the miraculous gift of tongues, Wi ernin! 
which was the firſt gift that was conferred or wh 
upon them, after he was aſcended into BWacles 
heaven, and gone to his Father. I pro- oubt 
creed. BS aculo!: 

Secondly, to conſider the clearevidence iWbunda: 
of this miracle, that it was real, and that Mrulous 
there could be no ſuſpicion of any manner ¶ Mowed 
of impoſture and deceit in it. Frame, 

It was publicly wrought before many with i 
witneſſes, and thoſe the moſt competent nanne 
of all other, becauſe they were highly nd we 
prejudiced againſt the apoſtles, and great vine de 
enemies to them, as being the diſciples of eans 
him whom they had ſo lately crucified 2 orld, 
an impoſtor. They gave clear proof 0 illWmirac| 
this miraculous power in the preſence orld 

| gre 


t multitudes of ſeveral nations, who 


ard them every one x N to them 
meir own language: and beſide the 


2 * eſent demonſtration of this miraculous 
2 the ift, to thoſe of ſeveral nations that dwelt 
t ſen. Jeruſalem, they gave evidence of it in 
Holy Wh: places and nations whither they went 
culons 8 reaching the goſpel ; ſo that this mira- 
apo- Mc accompanied and continued with them, 
ven, i the goſpel was made known to a great 
teſt; irt of the then known world, and laſted 
ch he , a whole age, and till there was no 
taken Ether need and uſe of it. 
right Bat it may be ſaid, that though this 
1oNour as ſufficiently evident to them that dwelt 
n him, WS: ]cruſalem, who knew the apoſtles, and 
en he e circumſtances of their education; yet 
which vas not fo credible to others, who lived 
e had BE. note from Jeruſalem, and neither knew 
er did Nee apoſtles, nor the manner of their e- 
ce this location, nor were witneſſes of the mira- 
fs and dus riſe and beginning of this gift of 
And ongues. Theſe could only hear them 
it will peak in their language; but whether 
a good WW cir knowledge of this language had 
hat ſo- een acquired by ſtudy, or was ſuperna- 
s diſci- oral and infuſed, for this they had only 
nis Fa- Common fame, and the apoſtles own 
to hea- ord, which may ſeem to have been but 
be that == lender evidence for a thing ſo ſtrange. 
do oa) nd ſo it muſt be acknowledged to be, if 
n th oe apoſtles affirmation, that this gift 
F al her. aas ſupernaturally conferred upon them, 
inſtan- ad not been otherwiſe countenanced and 
es, and Wi Wupported; as it was in a very extraor- 
ur dic, linary and remarkable manner, by their 
only of eeing endowed with a power to work 
ſudden, ther miracles of all kinds, which they 
? which id every where, and very frequently up- 
me pal Won all occafions. And this was ſufficient 
119 pro- o give credit to what they afiirmed, con- 
ongues, rerniag this ſupernatural gift of tongues : 
nferred or when they ſaw them work other mi- 
led into racles of all ſorts, they had no reaſon to 
I pro- ¶ coubt of the truth and reality of this mi- 
: gp aculous gift of tongues, which was a- 
»vidence Bl dundantly confirmed by the other mira- 
and that We ulous powers with which they were en- 
manner owed. So that the goſpel, wherever it 
ame, carried its own evidence along 
e mam vith it, and was confirmed by the very 
mpetent anner of its conveyance and delivery ; 
> highly and well might men entertain it as a di- 
nd great Fine doctrine, when the very manner and 
ciples of means, whereby it was conveyed to the 
cihed World, was fo ſtrange and aftoniſhing a 
proof 7 iracle as was never wrought in the 
28 World before, upon any occaſion whatſo- 
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ever. And this will yet be farther evi- 
dent, if we conſider in the 

Third place, the wonderful effect which 
this miracle immediately had upon the 
ſpot, and on the very day when it firſt 
appeared. 

It had ſo glaring an evidence, and car- 
ried ſuch conviction in it, tnat the doe- 
trine which they who were endowed with 
miraculous gifts did preach, was imme- 
diately received and entertained by a very 
great number of the hearers ; who, upon 
the conviction of this great miracle, be- 
came proſelytes to this new religlon, and 
were folemnly admitted to the profeſſion 
of it by baptiſm ; as we read, ver. 41. of 
this chapter; where after St. Peter had 
made an end of his ſermon to the people 
upon this occaſion, it is ſaid, then they 
that gladly received his word avere bap- 
tized ; and the ſame day there were added 
unto them about three thouſand ſouls. Here 
was a mighty effect, three thouſand con- 
verted at one ſermon, being convinced 
by the evidence of this miracle, And it 
was a very immediate effect; for it is 
ſaid, that the ſame day three thouſand were 
adged to the church. Here was an effect 
proportionable to the greatneſs and 


ſtrangeneſs of its cauſe z a mighty victory 


gained over the prejudices of men, and 
the powers of darkneſs, by the light and 
conviction of this miracle, which our Sa- 
viour ſeems to have kept in reſerve for 
this great occaſion, when the goſpel and 
religion was to be firſt publiſhed, and to 
make its ſolemn entrance into the world. 
Here was a large portion of firſt-fruits, 
and a great earneſt of that ſpiritual har- 
veſt, which the apoſtles had begun to 
reap ; of which the firſt-fruits among the 
Jews were a type : for their harveſt alſo 
was at this very ſeaſon of the year; as I 
noted before. | 

Fourthly, we will conſider the great 
uſefulneſs of this miraculous gift, for the 
more eaſy and ſpeedy conveyance of the 
doctrine of Chriſtianity, and the diffufing 
and ſpreading the knowledge of it in the 
world; and this, if we conſider it, not as 
a miracle, but only as a means ſo very 
convenient to this purpoſe, that by the 


advantage of it, the goſpel made a great- . © 


er progreſs in the ſpace of a few years, 
than in human probability could have 
been made without it in many ages; and 
it was ſpread farther in thirty years, than 
could in reaſon have been expected in fif- 


tcen 
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teen hundred, by natural and ordinary 
means. So mightily grew the word of 
Gol, and prevailed; being carried on in 
ſo powerful and ſupernatural a manner, 

Fifthly, we will conſider, why this was 
the firſt miraculous gift, conferred upon 
the apoſtles more viſibly, and before any 
of the reſt. The other miraculous powers 
were only viſible in their effects; but this 
was viable, not only in the effects of it, 
but likewiſe in the cauſe and in the man- 
ner of its being conferred : for the Holy 
Spirit reflad ufon them, in the form of ficry 
cloven tomgues ; to ſignify not only the di- 
verſity of languages which they thould be 
enabled to ſpeak, but the quick and 
piercing efficacy of their ſpeech. The 
reaſon of all which feems to be, becaule 
this was the greateſt of all miracles, and 
therefore fit to be firit : for, as I ſhewed 
before, this, in the judgment of our Sa- 
viour, (who beſt underſtood the different 
degrees of miracles, ) was greater than any 
of thoſe which he himſelf in his lite-time 
had wrought; and likewiſe, becauſe this 
miracle was of greater uſe than any of the 
reſt, and more necedizy to the effectual 
diſcharge of their apoſtolical office, and 
to the eaſy ſucceſs and more ſpeedy ef- 
fect of it. For by this miraculous gift 
more eſpecially, the apoſtles were, as it 
were, Conlecrated to their office, and 
made capable to diſcharge it with eaſe 
and effe&; their office being to publiſh 
the doctrine of the goſpel to the world, 
and to be witneſſes of our Saviour's reſur- 
rection from the dead; which was to be 
the great confirmation of his doctrine ; 
neither of which they could, with any 
probability of effect and ſucceſs, have 
done without this miraculous gift: for 
what ſlow progreſs mult they have made, 
and how little could they have advanced 
in this work, had they eicher done all by 
interpreters, or been put to have learned 
the languages of the ſeveral nations to 
which they had been to preach, before 
they could have publiſhed this doctrine 
among them ? | 

Tae Jews, who were very zealous of 
their religion, (which was likewiſe from 
God, and was atteſted by miracles,) upon 
occaſion of ſeveral calamities which befel 
them, and carried them into captivity, 
were diſperſed in ſeveral nations; and yet 
how ſlowly, for want of this gift, did 
they gain proſelytes to their religion? 
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and how few did they convert to it in the 
ſpace of four or five hundred years ? 
which we may judge how little Chriſtian. 
ity would have gained upon the world, 
had it not been countenanced and aſſiſted 
from heaven in this miraculous manner, 
] come now to the 2 

Sixth and laſt thing which I propoſed 
to inquire into; namely, whether there 
be any neceflity now, and conſequently 
probability of the renewing this miracle, in 
order to the converſion of infidels, and the 
gaining over of thoſe many and great na- 
tions in the remoter parts of the world, 
who are ſtill ſtrangers and enemies to the 
Chriſtian religion. 


th 
+ 
x 


Wh 


That which would induce a man to "8 


hope well in this caſe, is, that without 
ſome ſuch miraculous gift, there is little 
or no probability of the converſion of in. 


fidel nations; unleſs God ſhould be pleal. 


ed, by ſome unexpected means, to bring * 


over to Chriſtianity ſome powerful prince 
of great reputation ſor his wiſdom and 
virtue; who by the influence of his ex- 
ample, and by his favour and counte- 


nance, might give advantages to the plant- 3 


5 < S 
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Wiible } 


ing of it among his ſubjects. And yer: 7 
confidering the inveterate and violent 


prejudices of men agaiuft a new religion, i 


4 


ſuch an attempt would, in all human pro- 
bability, be more likely to end in the ruin 


of the prince, and the overturning of his Wi 


on 


government, than in the eſtabliſhment of 


a new religion. 


Of which kind there 


have been ſeveral inſtances very remark- al 
able in Japan and Æthiopia, and perhaps 


in places and times nearer to us, and 
within our own memory. 

But if any ſuch thin 
tempted by private perſons, the under- 
taking would meet with ſuch inſuperable 


obſtacles, not only from the prejudices 
and intereſts of men, but from the great 
difficulty of gaining languages ſo different 


from our own, that it mu 
hood have a very flow progreſs, and at 


laſt fall to the ground, for want of pro- 


per and effectual means to carry it on. 


ſhould be at- 


| in all likelt- Z , 


For though the morality of the Chriſtian ; 


religion be admirable, and very apt to 
recommend itſelf to the unbiaſſed and im- 


partial reaſon of mankind (if any ſuch 
thing were any where to be found); yet 


the death of the Son of God 3s ſuch 2 
ſtumbling-black, as it is very hard for 


human 1eaſon to get over, Of which the 
Jeſuits 


/ 
Q 


* b 
* 
* 7 


in the ina were ſo ſenſible, that ac- 
uits in China were 10 , 
8? by — to their uſual. ſincerity, they 


iſtian. 
world, 
uſed 
anner, 


Wh ought belt to conceal that moſt eſſential 
. of the Chriſtian do@rine, which re- 
tes to the death and ſufferings of our 
Sc .yiour. 80 1 am ſure St. Paul took it 
o be, when he tells the Corinthians, that 
poſed . termined 10 know nothing among them, 

there WE” Teſus Chriſt, and him crucified. This 
gently . {cms he looked upon as the moſt ma- 
cle,in terial and valuable part of the Chriſtian 
nd the eligion, and of greateſt conſequence to 
at na- e known by us. But the Jeſuits it ſeems 


world, thought otherwiſe, and therefore conceal- 
to the ll ed it from their converts. For which 


moſt ſhameful and unchriſtian practice, ſe- 
15 (0 eral of them were very lately under pro- 
"Ws ſcecution at Rome. 

little BG Beßde all this, the matters of ſact up- 
che; on which the truth of Chriſtianity does 


pleat- WS. -cefarily depend, as the birth, and life, 
bring A * Ces had death, and reſurrection 
22 of our Bleſſed Saviour, and his viſible 


accenſion into heaven ; I ſay, theſe mat- 


_ ters of fact, though we have a moſt cre- 
> 7964 idle hiſtory and relation of them brought 
2 aon to us, do not carry ſo ſtrong and 
NC et e tenfible a conviction in them, to thoſe 


3 : Vo never heard of them before, as to be 

11510", able to conquer and bear down a wolent 

an pro- -rciudice ; is it in reaſon to be ex- 
prejudice; nor is it in on 


he Fen | AF peed, that theſe things ſhould eaſily be 
Iu py admitted by thoſe who are utter ſtrangers 
* es our hiſtory of former times, and con- 
we WF {cquently not fit to judge of what value 
>erhaps 1 they are. 


peak not this to diſcourage any from 
5, 4" ang their beſt endeavours to propagate 


our religion among inũdels, where the 


* "ev WT providence of G . Me * * and 

* in give 3 0 unity or it. mong 
* able the e things that have been done 
Jucices ia the church of Rome, there is one thing 
deren den, woch, de Wer honour, that they 


have been at very great charge and pains 


| likell. / in their miſſions for the converſion of in- 


* * del nations, eſpecially in the eaſtern 
ot Pio; parts of the world, to that which they 
iti We account the true Chriſtian religion. And 


r if the matter had been as honeſtly ma- 
A. in- ged, as I hope it was pioully intend- 
ny ſuch Bi | ; 
d); yi 
; ſuch 2 
ard for 
hich the 
Jeſuits 5 
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ed, and their charity and zeal had been 
equally warm for the converſion of the 
northern infidels, where there is nothin 


to be met with but froſt and cold, as it 


hath been for the converſion of thoſe· parts 
of the world, where gold and ſpices 


abound, it had deſerved'great praiſe, not- 


withſtanding their miſtakes in religion, 
and the great mixture of errors and cor- 
ruptions 1n 1t. | 

And it is no ſmall reproach to the 
proteſtant religion, that there hath not 
appeared an equal zeal among us for this 
purpoſe; and that to our unwearied. en- 
deavours to promote the interelt of trade 
in foreign parts, there hath not been 
Joined a like zeal and induſtry for the 
propagating of the Chriſtian religion; 
which might ſurely be attempted, with 
more than ordinary advantage, in thoſe 
places where we have ſo free a com- 
merce. 

It is not for men to be confident, 
where they are not certain ; but it ſeems 
to me not impoſſible, if the converſion of 


infidels to Chriſtianity were ſincerely and 


vigorouſly attempted by men of honeſt 
minds, who would-make it their buſineſs 
to inſtru thoſe who are ſtrangers to Qur 
religion in the pure doctrine of Chriſ- 
tianity, free from all human mixtures 
and corruptions: it ſeems to me in this 
caſe, not at all improbable, that God 
would extraordinarily countenance ſuch 
an attempt, by all fitting aſſiſtance, as he 
did the firſt publication of the goſpel : 
for as the wiſdom of God is not wont to 
do that which is ſuperfluous, ſo neither is 
it wanting in that which is neceſſary. 
And from what hath been ſaid upon this 
argument, the neceſſity ſeems to be much 
the ſame that it was at firſt. | 

I would not be miſtaken in what EF 
have ſaid about this matter; I do not de- 
liver it as poſitive, but only as probable 
divinity, nowiſe contrary to ſcripture, and 
very agreeable to reaſon. 

Thus much may ſufice to have ſpoken 
concerning this miraculous gift of 


tongues, conferred upon the apoliles at 
the time of Pentecoſt. | 
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SERMON XCIV. 


By Wirtin Tilly, D. D. Fellow 
of Corpus Chriſti College. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford.] 
On Whit-Sunday. 


EPHESIANS, IV. 30. 


And grieve not the. Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye 
are ſealed unto the day of redemption. 


Turn can be no point of greater ne- 
ceſſity, When we once come to have 
right apprehenſions of the nature of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and are duly convinced of 
his miſſion and operations in the church 
of Chriſt, than to conſider with what 
temper of our ſouls we muſt go on to 
entertain his divine preſence, ſo as not 
either to drive him from us, or diſappoint 
his ſacred reſidence with us, of the gra- 
cious ends to which it was deſigned. For 
all the great things which we either be- 
lie ve or can ſpeak concerning him are 
referred to our practice as their proper 
end, and it is there they muſt all termi- 
nate, as in their full and ultimate reſolu- 
tion: inaſmuch as God does not require 
our belief and acknowledgment of this 
myſtery of our faith, to amuſe our un- 
derſtandings, or to engage us in nice and 
ſubtle ſpeculations, but in order to the 
better conduct and regulation of our lives. 
I have pitched upon theſe words of the 
apoſtle, as containing the moſt ſerious and 
affectionate application to this purpoſe. 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby 
ye are ſealed to the day of redemption, 
By the appellation of Holy applied to 
the Spirit of God in my text, and other 
places of the ſcripture, we are not to 
underſtand only his abſolute holineſs, as 
he is conſidered in his own nature, but 
with a peculiar relation to ourſelves ; as 
he is likewiſe effeQually holy, a principle 
28 of holineſs in the members of 
is church; the great ſpring and fountain 
from whence are derived all that grace 
and virtue, by which the ſtains of our 
corrupt nature are cleanſed, and by which 
we are endued with thoſe divine qualities, 
and that heavenly diſpoſition of mind, 
whereby we come to reſemble God him- 
ſeif in his per fections, and are enabled to 
conform our actions to his will. 
And when we reflect upon the infinite 
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benefits the Holy Spirit communicates 0 
us of this nature, we ſhall quickly diſcery 
the mighty reaſon the apoſtie had to de. 
liver ſo very itri& and ſolemn a charge tg, 
the Epheſians on this occaſion ; and the 
— obligation that lies upon us all to 
conſider it well. 


to do, I ſhall in the firſt place make it 
my buſineſs to inquire under what notion, 
and for what reaſons, the Holy Spirit of 
God is here repreſented by the apoſtle ay 
grieved at the ſins of men. | 

Secondly, I ſhall confider by what parti. 
cular kinds and degrees of fin he is more 
eſpecially grie ved. 


Which that we may be the better able i 


And, thirdly, I ſhall endeavour to 
explain the force, and ſhew the propriety, Wi 


of the apoſtle's argument againſt our thu; . 
2 him, becauſe we are ſealed h 


im to the day of redemption. 
And, firſt, I am to inquire under 


what notion, and for what reaſons, th: 2 8 
Holy Spirit of God is here repreſented Mena 
by the apoſtle as grieved at the fins of oever 


For here, in the very entrance on 8. 
this argument, I am very ſenſible of a 


ſecret objection that will ariſe, and meet = 
How can God be grieved ? Is there . do 
paſſion in the Moſt High? Is he liable to 5 
change and altergtion ? And if not, with 2 


what propriety, or even tolerable ſenſe f 


words, can we apply to the Holy Spirit Pin- 


Hof that 


. . . RS th 
great inſtance of our preſent 1mperfeCtion, © 


and one of the main inſtruments of o. leteſta 
miſery? Can he be touched with our in- 


firmities ? Can there be weakneſs in the | Wd in 
Almighty ? or can grief ſpring up in the Pie co 
very fountain of joy itſelf ? To whici RE. .1.. 
we muſt anſwer, that it is ſure there can- 


not, according to the general and ordi- 


men. 


me. 


an affection, and that of grief too, one 
of the moſt troubleſome in our nature, 2 


nary ſenſe. of human paſlions. And 


we mult take care ſo to qualify the ſenſe 


ſelves, that though there is not any thing 


a ſuperior and infinitely tranſcending 


kind, namely, the mg ſtrong and vigo- 
| rou 


And, 

ever 
all, e 
ot lia 


And 
od's 


nite : 


Wn! y hi 


But 


"th 
8 nderſt. 


therefore, when the holy ſcriptures ap- —_ be 


ply theſe expreſſions to almighty God, 9 


urbanc 
S k no 


of them, as neither to charge his nature thin 
with imperfections on the one hand, no! 
his holy word with inſincerity on the other. not f 
Which inconveniencies we may eaſi rom a 
avoid this way, by reſolving with our- Bl 


grief, e 
ith me 


ith it, 


Dur {or 


of what we properly call paſſion in th! 
divine nature, 1 there 1s e wk of ll 


ther af 


bo Te ſure 
hey 
* N tely 7 


ben XOIV. | WILLIAM TIL LX, D. b. 
The Spirit of God therefore is in this 


Iv, 


ous reſentments of good or evil in his 


es to : 

in, which he can no more ſuſpend or 
o_ "I plc. than he can his very being. For 
de. e muſt take care of the chilling influ- 
% ee of a cold fort of philoſophy, which, 


nile it pretends to exempt almighty 
= God from human paſſions, really deprives 
im of the proper perfections of his na- 
tore, and leaves him an indifferent and 


all to 
able 


* unactive being 3 than which nothing can 

ot by be a greater derogation from his honour, 

90 0 For theſe propenſities and inclinations 
as 


of God's will, though they are more in- 
teaſe and vigorous in themſelves, than 
aa be conceived by human u ge 
ad anſwer to the utmoſt force, and all 
the ends of human paſſions; yet do they 
ot partake of the nature of our paſſions, 
sor theſe two reaſons : firſt, becauſe they 

r thut re the motions of God's will immediately, 
led b nd cannot reſide in any ſenſitive appetite, 
(which is the proper ſeat of human paſ- 


part 
more 
ur to 
Yriety, ll 


* ons, ) inaſmnch as God's pure and fim- 
1 — ie nature admits of no compoſition what- 
. erer, much leſs of a material one. 
ns of a 


And, ſecondly, becauſe theſe motions 


eever fluctuate in the leaſt, never riſe or 
le of 2 au, ebb or flow, but are ſtanding and 
d meet e gular, coeternal with his nature, and fo 
s there ot liable to the contingencies of time, 
able to Mir the variety of We, accidents. 
t. with And ſo far as grief is a diſpoſition in 
ſenſe c Mod's will, and the reſult of thoſe two 
y Spurit Original reſentments in the divine nature, 
0, one of that eternal love to the perſons of men, 
ture, 2 s they are his creatures, and of that in- 
feclion, inite and irreconcileable abhorrence and 
of our aeteſtation of their fins, which are the 
Our u aly hindrance of their happineſs; ſo far, 
s in the ad in this ſenſe, I apprehend: it applica- 
2p in tie le to the Holy Spirit of God, in theſe 
> whici Lords of the apoſtle. 
ere can: But then we muſt take care again to 
nd orci pnderſtand this ſo, as that this reſentment 
. And ay be without any diminution or diſ- 
ures ap. orbance to God's happineſs ; for that 
ty God, e know is entirely ſecure, and founded 
the ſenſe itcnin himſelf only; and the reaſon why 
is natue rief, even in human paſſions, is attended 
and, not ich moleſtation, if we conſider rightly, 
he other. not from the very paſſion itſelf, but 
ay eaſi rom a ſecret reflection that goes along 
vith out- With it, that what is now the object of 
any thing ur ſorrow does or may ſome way or 
In in * ber affect our well-being, But this we 
- 9h Þ Nee ſure can have no place in God Al- 
nſcendinß ighty, who is a ſelf-ſufficient and infi- 
and * iiely perfect being. | 

rou 


s 


ſenſe ſaid to be grieved for the ſins of 
men, becauſe of his infinite and moſt 
tender love to our perſons, and at the 
ſame time his eternal hatred and diſplea- 
ſure at our fins. And the reaſons why * 
this expreſſion of his being grieved is 
peculiarly applied to bim, are theſe that 
follow : 

Firſt, Becauſe upon the account of his 
more immediate preſence with us, and of 
that nearneſs of relation which he is 
pleaſed to take upon himſelf toward us, 
our fins are now become more directly 
odious and offenſive to him, 

Secondly, Becauſe we now commir 
them in contempt of the higheſt acts, and 
utmoſt expreſſions of infinitas love; and 
crofs and diſappoint the Holy Spirit of 
God in his laſt remedy, whereby he is 
pleaſed to undertake for our recovery. 

And, thirdly, and as a reſult and 
confequence from both the former con- 
ſiderations, becauſe by thus ungratefully 
dealing with him, we provoke him to with- 
draw himſelf from us, and all the com- 
munications of his goodneſs with him. 
And, firit, we are ſaid to grieve the 
Holy Spirit, becauſe, upon the accourt 
of his more immediate preſence with us. 
and of the nearneſs of that relation which 
he is pleaſed to take upon himſelf toward 
us, our fins are now become more highly 
odious and offenſive to him, as being com- 
mitted more directly under his eye, and 
with circumſtances. of the greateſt irre- 
verence toward him. He is pleaſed, we 
know, to look upon Chriſtians as his own 
propriety, and as peculiarly ſeparated to 
his honour from the whole bulk of man- 
kind : our bodies are his temples; and by 
virtue of our myſtical union with him be- 
ing joined to the Lord, ave become one ſpi- 
rit (1 Cor. vi. 17.), as the apoſtle in the 
higheſt and nobleſt ſtrain of divine elo- 
quence expreſſes himſelf. By reaſon of 
which ſo very ſtrict an alliance, every fin 
we now commit, beſide its original and 
natural turpitude, carries in it a freſh and 
acceſſary guilt and provocation. Know 
ye not (ſays St. Paul) that your bodies are 


the temples of the Hely Ghoft ? (1 Cor. vi. 


19.) And how are they ſo? but by the 
inhabitation and intimate preſence of this 

divine perſon within our hearts, 
And therefore whee we ſet up the idols 
of our own fooliſh luſts and paſſions in our 
heart, which is properly his altar, and 
dow 


- 
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bow don ourſelves, and ſerve thoſe vi- 
cious inclinations, which we ought to ſa- 
crifice in obedience to his will, this muſt 
needs be in the higheft degree grievous 
and offenſive to him, as being 1 d the 
deepeſt violation of his honour. For 
=uhat concord is there between the Holy 
Spirit and Belial ? or avhat agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols? (2 Cor. 
vi. 16.) | 

The Holy Ghoſt indeed has obliged 
himſelf, Ly virtue of his being our bleſſed 
Saviour's advocate here on earth, to come 
and abide with us, and not entirely to 

ive us up, and leave us to ourſelves, till 
be ſees we will no longer hear his re- 
proof, and are deſperately loſt to all his 
counſels. So that we ſee he has in ſome 
meaſure confined himſelf to us, and it is 
by that means become a yu deal more 
in our power to offend and grieve him, in 
that he has undertaken not to deſert us 
preſently, but for a while to ſtrive with 
eur ingratitude : and this, if any thing, 
ſhould prove an argument upon our nge- 
Duity not to offend him, by taking in his 
worlt enemies, our fins and pollutions, 

| Into his awful preſence. And if yet we 
will do fo, if we ſhall treat the Holy Spi- 
rit of God with ſuch contempt and inſo- 
tence, as to provide no better company 
for him than our beſtial inclinations, and 
vileſt luſts, how much muſt the influence, 

think we, of ſuch a baſe unworthy neigh- 
bourhood afflict him! 

Again, ſecondly, we grieve the Holy 
Spirit of God by our ſins, becauſe they 
are now committed in contempt of the 
kigheſt and laſt expreſſions of infinite 

love; and we thereby croſs and diſap- 
point the Holy Spirit in his laſt remedy, 

whereby he is pleaſed to undertake for our 
recovery. And thus every ſin we are 
now guilty of is in ſome meaſure a ſin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, (though not that 
Pony great and irremiſlible one,) as 
being ated in deſpite of all his powerful 

aſſiſtances, in defiance of all his rebukes, 
and by way of the moſt ungracious return 
for infinite kindneſs, 

For under Chriſt himſelf, the Holy 
Spirit is now the great ſolicitor and me- 
diator with mankind in God's behalf: 
and though the malice of all our fins in 
the laſt reſult ſtrikes farther, and re- 
bounds upon the bleſſed Father and the 
Son; yet conſidering that the Holy 
Ghoſt is the immediate miniſter of God's 
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aimed at him, and would ſeem to caſt the 


-honour; as if he were not faithful to thi, 


you betwixt me and my wintyard : whit 


* Spirit of love, for that is his pecu- 


will vn earth, and tranſacts all the 


affairy in the church of Chriſt, Leichen 
ing and enlivenipg the whole; on thi; 


account, I ſay, our fins are now direct 
reateſt blemiſh' and reflection on hi; 


2 houſe of God, and did not ſupply hi 
vants with that ſufficiency of (ji. 
ritual aſſiſtance, which is neceſſary t 
anſwer. the great end and deſign of hi 
_ and office of mediation with man- 
ind. 
So that whilſt he pours out all the 
riches of his grace and love upon us, and 
finds them all unſucceſsful, and no other 
returns from us but ſuch as we ought to 
be aſhamed to make him, no wonder then 
if he begin to enter his complaint again 
us, in the language of the prophet, and 
appeal to all the world for our ungratefil 
behaviour: And now, O inhabitants g 
Jeruſalem and men of Fudah, judge I pra 


could have been done to my wineyard that | 
have not done in it]? wherefore, when | 
locked it ſhould brink forth grapes, brought 
it forth <wild grapes? (Ia. v. 3, 4 
Theſe and many more ſuch expoſtula- 
tions, which we meet with in the hoh 
ſcriptures, are the expreſſions of grief 
and concern; ſuch as imply the utmo! 
unwillingneſs to deal ſeverely even b 
thoſe, i yet by all the wiſe method Wl 
of his goodneſs he could not reform. 
The Holy Spirit of God here repreſents 
himſelf as one who would be glad tl 
ſpare ſinners, if he could, and therefore we 
may be ſure it is grievous to him that by 
their ſins they will not ſuffer him. 

And for men thus to diſappoint the 


reaſor 
that p 
love: 
rebelle 
dre He 
. for, 
5 Ani 
greate 
Chriſt 
ſtate o 
gloria 
his reſ 
Our at 
gmercie 
and the 
The 
= nd ha 
they ar 
Very U 
_ ation | 
ot his | 
ian ti 
pirit, 
trange 

n our 
on di 


laid 


ar title as well as nature, to make hin 
thus - auait that he may be gracious (Iſa. 
xxx. 18.), and pay attendance on Us 
through the tedious ſtages of our folly 
and vanity ; and to ſtand by, and be: 
witneſs of our deſpite. and diſobedi- 
ence againſt himſelf, with the importu- 
nate offers of infinite kindneſs in bi 
hand; is a practice of that nature, that 
what man is there of any tenderneſs 0 
ingenuity in his ſoul, who can bear tie 
harſhneſs of ſuch an ungrateful re flectio 
as this? It is an argument of God's int- 
nite mercy, that he is pleaſed only d 
expreſs himſelf as grieved at-ſuch in- 
piety and baſeneſs, that his anger 4 


germ. XCIV. 


cot ſmoke, and his indignation flame out 
againſt ſuch ſinners, and he conſume them 


CIV, 
great 


cken. 


in a moment. 
dec "Bat behold, inſtead of this; O the 
ſt the height and depth of 1he patience and long- 
Mn his ſuffering of God ! becauſe we have given 


him ſo many promiſes that he ſhould ex- 
pe& better things from us, and he has 
given us ſo many powerful motives and 
reaſons why he might, after all his re- 
ſentments of our contumelies againſt 
him, come out to us under the milder 
ſtyle of grief only; not to conſume us for 
our treacherous baſeneſs, but to convince 
us of it, and to perſuade us from it! 
Who can expreſs the loving kindneſs of the 
Lord, or ſhew forth all his praiſe ! How 
unſearchable are his mercies, and his love 
paſt finding out ! But let us take care we 


to this 
ly his 
Ff ſpi. 
ry to 
of hi 
| Man» 


ill the 
18, and 
other 
ght to 
er then 


* do not always thus provoke him, and 
rateful ſlight his patience. 9 ä 
ants of fr was the baſe proceeding of the 


Jewiſh nation to affront and grieve him, 
after innumerable experiences of his ex-- 
ceeding mercies toward them, even al- 
moſt to a degree of fondneſs, that made 
infinite love at laſt turn into bitterneſs 
and aMi& them : as we find the account 


I pro 
* qavhat 
{ that | 


when | 


brought 


3, +) deſcribed in the holy prophet in the moſt 
A hol} RS «fe tionate and lively manner. And the 
F grie reaſon at laſt given for God's afflicting 


that people, becauſe after all his infinite 


— love and tenderneſs toward them, they 
nethoh RR elled and wexed his Holy Spirit, there- 
reform. e be was turned to be their enemy, and 


Wy org ht againſt them. (Iſa, Ixiii.) 

And ſurely, conſidering the much 
greater obligations he has laid upon all 
Chriſtians, whom he has admitted into a 
ſtate of the higheſt privileges, and moſt 


preſent: 
glad wil 
fore we 
that by 


| 


int th glorious expectations, we may conclude 
15 2 his reſentments of our unworthy behavi- 
"ay bim our at laſt will be in proportion to the 
us (Iſ. nercies we have received from his hands, 


nd then, we are ſure, they muſt be infinite, 
There is no doubt, but God obſerves 
and hates the ſins of men, whereſoever 


on vl 
zur folly 


deb they are found, and his wrath abides on 
\mportU- very worker of iniquity, of what denomi- 
s in nu en ſoever, according to the meaſure 
are, that f bis fins; but it is the profane Chriſ- 
erneſs den that emphatically grieves his Holy 


Pp /r:, which expreſſes and implies a 
ange and peculiar degree of baſeneſs 
n our fins, as well as the guilt of com- 
on diſobedience; inaſmuch as a man 


laid to be provoked indeed by the evil 


bear the 
refleCtio0 
od's inf 

only iv 
ſuch im- 


r does 
80 not 
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turns of his enemy, and to hate him for 
them, but he is properly grieved at the 
-offences of his friend. And therefore, 
beſide the common ang genera] obliga- 
tions of duty that he upon a Chriftian, the 
very nearneſs of relation that we bear 
to Almighty God, being his children 

and friends, ſhould, one would think, be 
a moſt erful reſtraint upon us from 
evil, and would be fo, if we had any 
thing of that goodneſs and gratitude in 
our tempers, that we ought to have. 

But if arguments of this nature do not 
carry force enough in them to keep us 
from grieving our beſt and moſt intimate 
friend and bene factor, the Holy Spirit of 
God, let us conſider, in the third place, 
what our grieving of him farther implies, 
which 1s, that by this ungrateful dealing 
with him, we provoke him to remove 
and withdraw himſelf from us, and all the 
communications of his goodneſs with him. 

Now though this ſeems rather the re- 
ſult and conſequence of grief, than any 
thing of the formal notion of it, yet be- 
cauſe in divinity, and when we ſpeak of 
Almighty God, we are allowed to give 


the name of the internal diſpoſition to 


the outward effect produced by it, upon 
that account the Holy Spirit of God is 
not improperly ſaid to be grieved, when 
he deals with men in a way ſuitable to 
that of their dealing with one another, 
when under the force and influence of 
that paſſion. And we are very well ac- 
quainted how the act of grieving amongſt 
men is apt to produce offenge, regret, 
and diſtance: it being one of the firſt 
and moſt general inſtincts in our nature, 
not to aſſociate and unite itſelf with what 
is ſo very diſagreeable. 

Now whether it is that our fins do by 
a fort of natural efficacy pollute and 
ſtain our ſouls, and fo indiſpoſe them for 
the continued influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, or whether upon our provocations he 


11s pleaſed to reſtrain them by way of a 


judicial conſequence, I need not here de- 
termine. This is certain, we may for- 
feit and diminiſh, and even loſe this 
bleſſed influx of divine grace upon our 
minds; and it is to be hoped that we 
have all had ſuch a lively ſenſe, and ſuch 
convictions of theſe heavenly operations 
within us, one time or other, as that, 
when we have been fo unhappy as to 
offend God by our fins, we could eafily 
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perceive the change and alteration, that 
followed in our ſouls in that dryneſs, and 
deſolation, and barrenneſs of ſpirit, which 
enſues, more eſpecially upon our commiſ- 
ſion of fins of a greater malignity and 
wilfulneſs. 

For the common pollutions of our 
lives, the ſins as they are called of daily 
incurſion, are ſuch as, by the weakneſs 
of our preſent nature, it is impoſſible for 
us wholly to avoid. And therefore the 
Holy Spirit of God, in theſe caſes, is not 
pleaſed to take the forfeiture ; but not- 
withſtanding the little films of corruption 

- which theſe fins caſt about us, he ſtill con- 
tinues to ſtream out upon our hearts with 
ſo vigorous a light from heaven, that no 
bad influence of this nature can intercept 
or ſlifle him, but is daily diffolved and 
diſfipated by his vigorous rays; as an 
early cloud and morning dew, by the 
heat of the ſun. But then, when our 
omiſſions or commiſſions grow notorious, 
when our negle& of ſpiritual improve- 
ments runs on, and leaves upon our 
mind an indiſpoſition to our duty, or 
when we commit ſins with a high hand, 
with degrees of malice and defiance to 
God's will and law, our guilty mind then 
dares not for ſome time look toward him. 
The Bleed Spirit goes and returns to his 
place ( Hoſea, v. 15.) ; he retires and hides 
himſelf from us, till we ſeek him again 
with ſorrow, and recover the light of his 
favour by our-repentance, | 

And the more frequently we commit 
ſins of this nature and degree of aggra- 
vation, fo in proportion we ſtill weaken 
the inſ uences of God's grace and ſpirit 
to ourſclves ; and though he may indeed 
forgive us for what is paſt, as he very 
frequently does, and be reconciled as to 
the final iſſues of our repentance, yet 


fuch frequent breaches as theſe will ne- 


geſſarily bring oͤn ſome eſtrangement be- 
tween him and us at preſent, and our in- 
tercourſe can never be ſo cordial, when it 
is interrupted by ſuch often repeated of- 
fences. A man, in like mayner, will for- 
give his friend a great many flips and 
imprudencies, and ſome wilful tranſgreſ- 
ſions; but to find him frequently affront- 
ing him, in the ſame or greater inſtances, 
after all the kindneſs of admonition too, 
mult negeſſarily wear off and abate by de- 
grees the firmneſs of his affection, even 
te the perſon that had onge the. greatef 


. 
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be grieved by the fins of Chriſtians ; I 


- 


intereſt in his heart: becauſe he cannot 
but conclude, that ſuch a one does not any 
longer either deſire, or deſerve to main. 
tain a friendly correſpondence with him. 
And thus, having ſhewn what is meant 
by grieving the Holy Spirit, and for 
what reaſons he is more peculiarly ſaid to 


come now 1n the ſecond place to conſider, 
by what particular kinds and degrees of 
fins we may be in a greater meaſure ſaid 
to grieve him. And theſe fins we may 
in the general reſolve to be ſuch as either 
at firſt do totally defeat or diſappoint his 
holy influences of their due force and 
energy upon our hearts; or come after. 
ward to be in the moſt downwright op- 
poſition to bis light and divine aſſiſt- 
ances, Of the former fort I ſhall. men- 
tion only, and that will be ſufficient, an 
habitual inconfideration and inadvertency 
of mind to the ſacred motions and inſpi- 
rations of the Holy Spirit; and of the 
latter, fins of preſumption in general, 
with thoſe paggicular kinds of them, 
ſenſuality, malik, and ſpiritual pride; 
againſt which the Holy Ghoſt declares 
himſelf to bear the moſt irreconcileable 


averſion; becauſe theſe are indeed the _ 
moſt deſtructive of his great work of the 
ſanctification, which it is the will of God, ays ( 
and his own chief deſign, to carry on in row. : 
the world, for the benefit and happineſs y th: 


of men's ſouls. 1 

The firſt thing I ſhall mention, as be- 
ing more eſpecially grievous to the Holy 
Spirit, is an habitual inconſideration and 
inadvertence of his holy motions within us. 
There is a certain peculiar. frame and 
temper of ſoul required; a ſobriety of 
mind, without which the Spirit of, God 
cannot or will not concur to the purifi- 
cation of our corrupt nature.z and which 
it is in our own power, by virtue of his 
general preventing. grace, to form and 
prepare within ourſelves ; and he expects 
we ſhould do ſo, it being the ground and 
foundation upon which he is to proceed 
with in his after-workings. - Now this 
conſiſts in preſerving our minds in cool 
and ſerious diſpoſition, in regulating and 
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calming our affections, and calling in and a by ft 
checking the inordinate purſuits of of lar tho 


paſſions after the vanities and pleaſures of 
this world; which, that we ſhould do in- 
deed, is of ſuch mighty conſequence 10 
our improvement in holineſs, that if e 
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not inquire into the reaſons of men's non- 
any proficiency under the moſt powerful 
un. means of grace which God has given us, 
m. ve ſhall find it to be chiefly from hence, 
2ank at men do not look enough within 
"ps hemſelves, they do not obſerve and watch 


ne diſorders and imperfections of their 


51 1 pwn ſpirits, nor attend with any care to 
der, y hoſe directions and remedies, that would 
8 of e. continually thrown up upon their 
ſail Wl houghts from this fountain of life within 
may em, if they were but ſerious and recol- 
ther WS. +4 enough to give them admittance. 
t his ten are generally loſt in the hurry and 
and WE: +:actions of life, in the buſineſs or plea- 
frer- tres of it, and ſeem to think that their 
op- iMcocneration, their new nature, will ſpring 
aſſiſt- id grow up within them, with as little 
men- re and thought of their own, as the firſt 
t, an adiments of their bodies were formed 
tency ichin the bowels of their mother. (Pſal. 
inſpi. . 6.) ‚ 
f the Whereas there is nothing more certain 
neral, Ian that the Holy Spirit of God does 
them, Wot ordinarily co-operate to the reforma- 
Tide ; on of our nature, but by taking into his 
clares oncurrence our own thoughtfulneſs and 
leable reful attendance to his operations: 
2d the nich are generally loſt upon us, whilſt, 
rk of the prophet's language, we ſcatter our 
God, Way: (Jer. ii. 13.), we ſquander and 
on in ro away our hearts upon varieties of 
»pineſs iy chat affect us, and leave that one 
| ing needful, a due care of our ſpiritual 
as be- Worovements; quite neglected. 
e Hoy There is many a man, that, for the 
on and ain of his life, is regular and orderly 
thin us. his converſation, and generally obſerves 
ne and e ſeaſons of outward diſcipline, of faſt- 
iety of g and prayer, with ſome care; who 
of, God Wt in the intervals of theſe duties gives 
 purili- Wo great a looſe to his thoughts, and af- 
d which ions, and diſcourſe, and ſeems to ad- 
of his 5 urn the great buſineſs of his duty to 
rm and e next hour of his devotion : whereas 
expects Ney are indeed theſe vacancies and in- 
and aud, WF vals from his immediate attendance 
proceed on his duty, that are the great and 
ow thin oper opportunities of improvement; 
in 4 cod obſerving himſelf, and comparing the 
ing and dual increaſes of his ſpiritual ſtrength, 
g in and by ſlifling and ſubduing every irre- 
s of out lar thought and motion that ſtirs with- 
aſures of dis breaſt. And if theſe perſons, whom 
d do in- Et we may and muſt in equity and cha- 
uence id ly term good men, loſe ſo much in their 
gat if v6 ritual eſtate, for want of better adjuſt- 
inquue and balancing their accounts; what 
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then muſt we think of others, who for- 
feit all, by ſcarce ever beſtowing a ſerious 
thought upon themſelves, and their own 
conduct. in their lives? Surely there is 
not any temper of mind leſs a friend to a 
ſpirit of religion, than a thoughtleſs, 
light, and inconſiderate one; that, by the 
continual ſucceflion and tranſport and 
hurry of vain affections, excludes every 
thing that is ſerious from an admiſſion 
to the ſoul, and from leaving thoſe im- 
preſſions there, which ſhould influence 
the life and outward actions. So that I 
could almoſt venture to ſay that a man 
were better be guilty of a ſingle act of 
wilful fin, than to lie generally under this 
ſlumber of ſpirit, this ſupineneſs, this la- 
thargy of ſoul: becauſe the guilt of the 
former is ſo very open and importunate, 
that a man of any principles can have no 
reſt in his ſpirit till he is in ſome hope- 
ful. way of recovery by an after repen- 
tance : whereas the latter perceives not 
its own danger, and ſo goes on without 
conviction; and the conſequence quite 
defeats and fruſtrates all the bleſſed means 
of reſtoration. And if we meaſure the 
grief and concern of the Holy Spirit at 
the fins of men, from the degrees of his 
fruſtration and diſappointment, we may 
conclude there is no ſtate of mind, that 
he is leſs ple:{ed with, unleſs it be that 
of an hardened, daring, preſumptuous of- 
fender. | - 
Which was the ſecond ſort and degree 
of fins that I am to conſider as in the 
*higheſt manner offenſive to the Holy 
Spirit of God. | 
An inconſiderate madvertent mind will 
not be at the pains to ſee the light, bur a 
bold pre ſumpiuous finner ſees it clearly, 
ard hates it, and tries to put it out. 
The former offends by his careleſſneſs, 
the latter by direct hatred and oppoſition. 
Such a one is the profeſſed enemy of 
God, comes up to a cloſe engagement, 
and, as holy: Job expreſſes jt, runs wpon 
bis neck, and upon the thick boſſes of bis 
buckler. (Job, xv. 26.) | 


And herein lies the heinous guilt and 
aggravation of tis ſort of fins above 
thoſe of ignorance agd infirmity ; that 
wheteas theſe two ſuppoſe a defect, the 
one in the underſtanding, the other in the 
paſſions; the fin of preſumption, in the 
mean time, includes in it all the malice - 
of wilfulneſs and rebellion : when a man 
is not ignorant, and is not ſurpriſed, but 
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knowingly and reſolutel 95 2 
the expreſs declarations 97 God, 

full, And We con- 


mind And confelcncé. 
So that tis Is the very medfiite and 


ainſt 


wor d, 
and the lively, 


ſtandard of ihiquity,' and all ochier fins, 

of what kind Toever, take their" ſeveral 
diſtinctions of more ot leſs” bell, from 
their nearer, ap —_— to, reate 

diſtance from; fins of 'this' buf E Abh. 

e pd inaſmuch as theſe imply 
the gteate ſt — to God's Wilf, 
contempt of holineſs, and def. 
ance of his juſtice: Becagſt rhail haft de- 
ſpiſed me, was the black file under Which 
God by the prophet taxed the murder 
aud adultery of David; as having no 
character worſe than chat, by which he 
could expreſs ſo foul a revolt. And for 
us to contemn, and do deſpight to the 
Spirit of grace, which is the true inter- 
pretation of all fins of this quality, if 
any thing can do fo, muſt ſurely grieve 
him, not only as to the inward reſent- 
ment and diſpoſition of his will toward 
ſuch finners, but as the utmoſt conſe, 
quences' of his outward dealing with 
them, his retiring from them, and forſak- 
ing them, in Yee to their guiſt. 

Other fins, that have yet ſome allay in 
their nature, and ſomewhat to plead in 
their excuſe, as fins of ignorance and in- 
firmity, do yet in ſome meaſure weaken 
and diminiſh his gracious preſence with 
us, and caſt a cloud for a while v n the 
ght of his favour toward us. 12 the 
iI conſequence of theſe ſins, through 
God's merey, and our careful endea- 
vours, may, if they are taken in time, be 


more eaſily repaired ; ivafmuch as our 


will, thoogh under a Eroiſe; in ſuch a 
caſe, me of 7 ſome” diſpofition to the 
grace of God, as a hewly- -extinguiſhed 
raper does to light. Bur our acts of 
preſumptuous fins, more eſpeciall if re- 
2 5 bite break off the ſta 
fpiritdal 1 , ſmother and extinguiſh 
= remains of Hfe within us for Ay ile, 
1 leave os fenſrleſs and gtove fin 8 in py 
dllations:” Aud i f ge 
rich pangs and eb mers 
2 like the travail of a new birth will 
another nature be formed Wich ub 
Ibis indeed is the Condition* and ebnſe⸗ 
quence of all preſumptacus fins in gene- 
ral. But then there are ſome Partſeular 
fins of this nature and diſtinctiot, that 


befiges the formal notion of prefamption, 
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do vet, by a more direct and "malignan ion a 
infuence of their OWN, make bavock of of out 
bur ſpititbal eſtate, as they are Ppfeſump. Anc 
tudus fins of fuch a Fi ne we and arne! 
eonf{titurion.”. Such, Fg inſtance, as thoſe 7m 
I mentioned, ſenſuality, malice, and ſpi. ran 
ritual” pride ; which, that. they do. 1 2 
eſpecially grieve the Holy Spirit, we may 1 
be well affured; when we only remember ie tha 
that they are the blackeſt characters of 6 
carnal mind, which we know) is down. Thi 
right enmity with God himſelf; ; and be. ſeal, 
cauſe they directly Sit and Contradid ud, th 
the Holy Ghoſt in thoſe graces of purity, ul 
love, and humility, heb he ſets the N 
higheſt value on himſelf, and Which be 15 
moſt carefully endeavours to, promote r 
and advance in men's hearts, as the 10 
greateſt inſtances of our holineſs, and the 85 a 
main conditions of our happineſs. But hi p 
as I have not now time to take'a mon ye 
particular view of theſe, I ſhall leave the ara 
more thorough conſideration of then 2 
G to your own thoughts; and Bene 
cee f 
In the third and Taft place, to explain A'S 
the force, and ſhew the propriety, of the * 
apoſtle's argument againſt oùr grieving N 45 
the Hol 1 Spirit, becauſe we are Jealed h 
him to the day of redemption. 1 5 a 
By the way of redemption may be meant 117 
in general the time of our entrance upon naps; 
our eternal and unchangeable | ſtate of q 4 5 
happineſs in another world 3; 3- Whether * "uy 
at out leaving theſe bödies, in the hour aun 
of death, or our reſuming. them after bird ; 
ward at the general reſurreQign : "though a p 
I ſhould" father chufe to | underſtand BN: 
them in che jatter of theſe.” ſenſes, be⸗ 13 50 
cauſe” we find the apoſtle uſes the ſam: Hi: 
term in another place, where we are 4 1 
certain he ſpeaks of the reſurreRtion in nd 
theſe words, Waiting cr the. adoption, 1 * 0 ; 
wer, the ridemption 775 our Locliel. (Rom, wy 
viii. 23.) And it 5 to this day of 1%: ap 
demprion that we are conſigned by the wet 
Gi Holy Spirit theſe three ways: . Joh 
In that by the efficacy of his 4 
grace we receive bis real ſtamp and im- fer 
Prefs upon our ſpuls, and ate made par Col. i 
Bae "the Zivine nature, and become 1 
meet and qualified for the enjoyment f -ptibl, 
ptr en Fn! mal it light, (2 Pet, df a fr 
1. 4. a 
© Secondly, Becauſe we receive him as 4 117 : : 
ſign and mark of God's propriety in 15, al wi 


that we belong tg Chriſt, and 43 a your 
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ov. 

r eryas oon e een 
bel. abe ſecurity; by God's appointment, 
* df our future happineſs. | - 
7 And,” thirdly, We receive him as the 
0 15 argeſt, and, aſſurance to our own private 
s thoſ pirits, that we have a title to eternal life 
nd 105 And happineſs, and ſhall not fail of it, if 
8 "Ki N e perſevere to do his will; becauſe the 
8 . Hyirit of, God beareth Wwitne's with, our i- 
2 Mr. t _ wwe are the children of Gad, (Rom. 
4 CC Pn ood ear 451,60 
/ ink a ate the moſt remarkable uſes of 
od ke ſeal, and the chief relations that it bears; 
145 Na ad though, by the help of a good inven- 

wt ion and fancy, a man might poſſibly diſ- 
43 10 over more, yet I believe they would be 
255 FN uch only, as are, involved in thoſe I have 


ready mentioned, or coincident with 
hem. Theſe however, that J have be- 
ore deſcribed, I am ſure are clearly ex- 
preſſed in, or plainly deducible from, the 


romote 
as the 
and the 


7 a oly ſeriptures, and that ſnews them to 
4 Fu be moſt pertinent to my preſent ſubject. 
F then And, firſt, we are ſealed by the Holy 


Spirit of God, in that by the power and 
flicacy of his grace we take a real ſtamp 
nd impreſs from him upon our ſouls, be- 
ng made partakers of the divine nature, 
nd rendered meet and qualified for the 
nheritance of the ſaints in light. For 
his indeed'is the main end of the Holy 
WP pirit's dwelling. with us, to rectify the 
liſorderly motions of our ſouls, to heal 
zur inward diſtempers, and ta. reſtore 
hat image. of himſelf upon our nature, 
hich is ſo far loſt by our, original and 


8; and 


explain 
, Of the 
rieving 


ral 


> meant 
de upon 
tate of 
yhether 


ve e corruptions, And truly, unleſs our 
Indo pirits are in ſome meaſure thus reformed, 
W nd ſet right, and delivered from under 


hoſe pollutions into which we are ſunk, 
is 1mpoſlible there ſhould be the leaſt 
ommunĩon between him and us whatever ; 


ſes, be⸗ 
\e ſame 


we are u between him and 
Qtion i or our ſimilitude to him is the only ground 
iow, 6 ad ſoundatiom of our fellowſhip. with 
| , | 


im; for what communion is there between 
wht and darkneſs? And if ave /ay that we 
ave fellowſhip with him, aud walk in 
artet, we lie, and do not the. truth. 
John, i. 6.) So that it is only by the 
ene wal of our minds that .we are made 
frer the image of bim that created us 
Col, iu. 10.) 3 and thus by repreſentin 
um ia that image, we are ſtill more ſul” 
ptible of his influences, and by means 
df a friendly and daily intercourſe with 
im, Wwe. are. more and more. tranſ- 
vrzed into his likeneſs, fill we are ſatiſ- 


wy 
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OTE 
| hee chi repreſentation of his purity 


| and olineſs in ourſelves required only as 


an arbitrary;condition of 9 graclons Cor = 
reſpordence with the, Holy Spirit; but is 
abſolutely neceſſary likewiſe in its na- 
ture, as a ſtate and temper of ſoul really 
qualifying and poling us for ſpiritual 
happine Ss. For if there thould be no 
ſuirableneſs in nature and diſpoſition be- 
tween God and us, how is. it poſſible 
then his -happineſs ſhould. be ours, if 
ours muſt. conſiſt, as it does, in the con- 
templation and love of his perfections ? 
ſo that there does not appear the leaſt 
ground of reaſon why ſome men ſhould 
queſtion, as they do, whether holineſs of 
life, and purity of heart, be neceſſary not 
only as a ſtated condition, but as a natu- 
ral qualification for our future happineſs ; 
if we allow only this one ſuppoſition, | 
which ſurely is a very reaſonable one, 
that a likeneſs and enjoyment muſt re- 
quire a fimilitude of nature and inclina- 
tion: which is a propoſition that ſeems to 
me ſo very clear, as not to be capable of 
any proof more evident than itſelr. 

But now, a conformity of will and af- 
fections to the will of God is what we 
mean, when we ſpeak of holineſs as it is 
in men; and to produce this is the proper 
end and deſign of the ſanctifying influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, and therein 
conſiſts all the image and reſemblance of 
him that we are repreſented as capable of 
in the holy ſcriptures : for, by his ſacred 
preſence with us, we are not more nearly 
united to his nature and being than we 
were before, but by virtue of that pre- 
ſence, we receive from hun a more im- 
mediate virtue, and a. greater fulleſs of 
heavenly influences. communicates 
to us, and.we derive from him, grace for 
grace { John, i. 16.) ; we take ſuch cha- 
raters and features. of reſemblance into 
our ſpirits, as: correſpond to the original 

tterns of : holineſs and perfection within 

imſelf; and thus we are ſealed by him 
in the firſt ſenſe, by way of preparation 
and order to the day of our redemption, 
ag; happineſs he deſigns us in a future 

Ip | 


| And fince we are ſo, and the new na- 
ture that is wrought within us grows up 
under the forming power of his hands; 


hat do we, when we grieve him by our 


ſins, but unravel and deſtroy his works, 
ſet him back in bis deſigus, by breaking 
eee down 
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down thoſe piles and fences which he 
had been hitherto raiſing againſt the 
overflowings of our natural corruption; 
and fo at laſt entirely defeat him in his 
gracious methods and counſels for our 
falvation ? 

Secondly, We are ſealed by the Holy 
Spirit in order to our redemption, in that 
we receive him as a fign and mark of 
God's propriety in us that we belong to 
Chritlt, ,and as a condition and ſecurity, 
by the divine appointment, of our future 
happineſs ; ſince God is pleaſed to admit 
none for his children but thoſe that have 
received the /þirit of bis Son in their hearts. 
And then, we are ſure, , we are not 
children, neither can ave tbe heirs, either 
heirs with God, or joint-heirs with Chriſt 
(Rom. viii, 17.) 3 which is the ſtrong re- 
verſe of the apoſtle's argument in his 
Epiſtle to the Romans. 

But now, if the ſpirit of Chriſt dwell 
in us, by that we ſhall be known here- 
after, and diſtinguiſhed from others, as 
we are at preſent conſigned over, in the 
moil proper ſenſe of that word, to our 
own redemption. For, as the apoſlle 
reaſons in the ſame chapter, F the ſpi- 
rit of him that raiſed up Teſus from the 
dead drwvell in you, he that raiſed up Chriſt 
from the dead ſpall alſo quicken your mortal 
bodies by his ſpirit that davelleih in you; 
(Rom, viii. 11) ä | 
From hence then it appears that the 
Holy Spirit within us is the mark and 
character which God ſets upon his ſer- 
vants, appropriating them to himſelf. 

And in whomſoever he finds it, when he 
comes to reckon with the world for their 
tranſgreſſions, he will paſs over that man, 
and will not ſuffer the deſtroyer to come 
in and hurt him. 1 cannot better expreſs 
this than in the language of the prophet 
Malachi to this very purpoſe of my text, 
where, ſpeaking of thoſe that feared 
God's name, he ſays, 4nd they ſhall be 
mint, ſaith the Lord, iu the day when 1 
make up my jewels ;\ and J will ſpare them 


as a man ſpareth his own fon that ſerueth | 


him. In the day when I make h my jewels, 
(Mal. iii. 7.) that is, when 1 ſet my ſeal 
and mark of appropriation, as Dr. Ham- 


mond very well obſerves in his Expoſition 


on the very words of my text. 1801 
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. But now, if the Holy Spirit be thus the 
ſeal, the ſign, and ſecurity of our ſal, a- 
tion, then by grieving and provoking 
him by our ſins, we break up this ſea] 
with our on hands, we cancel our firmeſt 
ſecurity, and, as much as in us lies, re. 
verſe our own title to eternal life. And 
I think nothing more than that either 
can or need be ſaid, to convince us of 
the extreme danger and evil of ſuch a 
practice. 

Thirdly, and to conclude all, beſide 
that the Holy Spirit within us is a firm 
ſecurity and condition in the nature of 
the thing itſelf, and, by God's appoint. 
ment of our title to eternal life, he is 
likewiſe an earneſt within our hearts, 
and a particular aſſurance to our own 
private ſpirits, that we ſhall not fail of 
our ſalvation, if we go on to pleaſe him; 
becauſe the Spirit of God bears witneſ; 
with our ſpirits, that wwe are the children 
of God. (Rom. viii. 16.) 

And this inward teſtimony of our 
mind is very different from that outward 
one in his word, which latter may be 
eternally true, that he that has the ſpirit 
of God ſhall live for ever, and yet many 
a particular man may not have that aſſu- 
rance, and that immediate application ot 
this general truth to himſelf: fo that 
though this private teſtimony of our own 
mind proceed upon the ground, and is 
formed according to the direction of 
God's word without, yet that it ſhall be 
hvely and effectual to our comfort, de- 
pends upon the ſecret operation of his 
ſpirit within: who, by infuſing his hea- 
venly conſolations into our ſouls, by 
quickening and enlivening our drooping 
ſpirits, and giving us a high and ſpiritual 
guſt, and reliſh of his promiſes, raiſes 
bright and joyous reſentments within us, 
and makes a man almoſt anticipate the 
bliſs to which he is going. In this ſenſe 
God is ſaid by the apoſtle to the Corin- 
thians to Hawe ſealed us, and to havt 
given the earneſt of the Spirit in our hearts. 
(2 Cor. i. 22.) And that earneſt not 
only by way of confirmation of our title 
to happineſs, but as an actual part of the 
reward itfelf at preſent, the fullneſs and 
Ny e of which we expect here · 
Itter. Wo | 
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s ER MON xcv. 
By Dzan SWIFT. 
On Trinity Sunday. 


1 Jonx, v. 7. 1 
For there are three that bear record in heaven 


the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghott ; 
and theſe three are one. | 


His day being ſet apart to acknow- 
T ledge our belief in the” eternal Tri- 
nity, I thought it might be proper to em- 
ploy my preſent diſcourſe entirely upon 
that ſubject; and 1 hope to handle it in 
ſuch a manner, that the moſt 1gnorant 
among you may return home better in- 
formed of your duty in this great point, 
than probably you are at preſent. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that by the weak- 
neſs and indiſcretion of buſy (or at beſt, 
of well-meaning) people, as well as by 
the malice of thoſe who are enemies to 
all revealed religion, and are not con- 
tent to poſſeſs their own infidelity in 
filence, without communicating it to the 
diſturbance of mankind; I ſay, by theſe 
means, it muſt be confeſſed, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity hath ſuffered. very 
much, and made Chriſtianity ſuffer along 
with it. For theſe two things muſt be 
granted: firſt, that men of wicked lives 
would be very glad there were no truth 
in Chriſtianity at all; and ſecondly, if 
they can pick out any one ſingle article 
in the Chriſtian religion which appears 
not agreeable to their own corrupted rea- 
ſon, or to the arguments of thoſe bad 
people, who follow the trade of ſeducing 
others, they preſently conclude that the 
truth of the whole goſpel mult fink along 
with that one article; which is juſt as 
wiſe as if a man ſhou!d ſay, becauſe he 
diſlikes one law of his country, he will 


therefore obſerve no law at all; and yet 


that one law may be very reaſonable in 
itſelf, although he does not allow it, or 
does not know the reaſon of the lawgivers. 


Thus it hath happened with the great 


doctrine of the Trinity; which word is 
indeed not in ſcripture, but was a term 
of art invented in the earlieſt times to ex- 
preſs the doctrine by a ſingle word, for 
the ſake of brevity and convenience. 
The doctrine then, as delivered in holy 
ſeripture, though not exactly in the ſame 
words, is very ſhort, and amounts only 
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Holy Ghoſt, are each of them God, and 
yet that there is but one God. For, as 
to the word Perſon, when we ſay there 
are three perſons; and as to thoſe other 
explanations in the Athanaſian Creed 
this day read to you, (whether compiled 
by Athanaſius or no,) they were taken 
up three hundred years after Chrift, to 
expound this doctrine; and I will tell you 
upon what occaſion. About that time 
there ſprang up a hereſy of a people called 
Arrians, from one Arrius the leader of 
them. Theſe denied our Saviour to be 
God, although they allowed all the reſt 
of the goſpel; (wherein they wete more 
fincere than their followers among us.) 
Thus the Chriſtian world was divided 
into two parts, till, at length, by the zeal 
and courage of St, Athanaſius, the Ar- 
rians were condemned in a general coun- 
cil, and a creed formed upon the true 
faith, as St. Athanaſius hath ſettled it. 
This creed is now read at certain times 
in our churches, which although it is 
uſeful for edification to thoſe who under- ' 
ſtand it, yet ſince it contains ſome nice 
and philoſophical points which ſew peo- 
ple can comprehend, the bulk of man- 

ind 1s obliged to believe no more than 
the ſcripture-doQrine; as I have deli. 
vered it ; becauſe that creed was in- 
tended only as an anſwer to the Arrians 
in their own way, who were very ſubtil 
diſputers. | 

But this hereſy having revived in the 
world about an hundred years ago, and 
continued ever ſince, not out of a zeal 
to truth, but to give a looſe to wicked- 
neſs, by throwing off all religion; ſeveral 
divines, in order to anſwer the cavils of 
thoſe adverſaries to truth and morality; 
began to find out farther explanations of 
this doctrine of the Trinity, by rules of 
philoſophy ; which have multiplied con- 
troverſies to ſuch a degree, as to heget 
ſcruples that have perplexed the minds of 
many ſober Chriſtians, who otherwiſe 
could never have entertained them. 

I muſt therefore be ſo bold to affirm, 
that the method taken by many of thoſe 
learned men to defend the doctrine of 
the Trinity, hath been founded upon a 
miſtake. 

It muſt be allowed, that every man is 


bound to follow the rules and directions 


of reaſon which God | 


of that meaſure 
og rs Nu 4 hath 
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hath given him; and indeed he cannot 
do otherwiſe if he will be fincerey) vr act 
like a man. For inſtancee If I ſhould 
be commanded by an angel from lieaven, 
to believe it is midnight at'noon du, 
yet I couid mot beheve him 80 if 1 
were directly told in ſcriptute, that three 
art one, and one i three, I could not con- 
ze ive or believe it in the natural common 
ſenſe of that ex preſſion, but muſt ſuppbſe 
that ſomethipg dark or myſtical was 
meant, which it pleaſed God to conceal 
from me and from all the world. Thus 
in the text, There are three that bear re- 
curd, &c. Am I capable of knowing and 
defining what union and what diſlinction 
there may be in the divine nature, 
which poiſibly may be hid from the an- 


| j- #7 . themdelves? Again, I fee it plainly 


eclared in ſcripture that there is but 
one God; and yet I find our Saviour 
claiming the prerogative of God in 
knowing men's thoughts; in ſaying be 


and his Father are one; and, before Abra- 


bam wwas, I amy; I read, that the diſci- 
ples worſhipped him; that Thomas ſaid 
to him, My Lord and my God. And St. 


John, chap. iſt, In the beginning was the | 
| Word, and the Mord vas with God and 
-tbe il ora aun God. I u read likewiſe that 
the Holy Ghoſt beſtowed the gift of 
tongues, and the 


power of working 
miracles, which, if rightly confidered, 
is as great a miracle as any; that a 


number of illiterate men ſhould of a ſud- 


den be qualified to ſpeak all the languages 
then known in the world, ſuch as could 


be done by the inſpiration of Ged atohe ! 


From theſe ſeveral texts it is plain that 
God commands us to believe there is an 
union and there is à diſtiuction; but 
what that union, or what that diſtinction 
is, all mankind are equally ignorant, and 
muſt continue ſo, at leaſt tall the day of 


judgment, without ſome new revela- 
on. . 360 d W 2 

- But becauſe I cannot conceive the na- 
ture of this union and diſtinction: in the 


divine nature, am I therefore to xeject 


them as abſurd and impoſſible, asd would © 
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we would comprehend' all the » ſecret 
ways and workings of GOd. 
Therefore 1/ mall again repeat the 
doctt ine of the Trinity, as it is poſitively 
aſfirmed in ſcripture; that God is there 
expreſſed in three different names, as 
Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghoſt; that 
dedch of theſe is God, and that there is 
but one God. But this union and diſ- 
tinction are a myſtery utterly unknown 
to mankind. 13% Gen 509 us mo. 
This is enough for any good Chriſtian 
to believe on this t article, without 
ever inquiring any farther; And this 
can be contrary to no man's reaſon, al- 
ie the knowledge of it is hid from 
m. | 2 i 1 $042 $2447 £45 bs 
But there is another difficulty of great 
importance among thoſe WO (quarrel 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, as well 
as with ſeveral other articles of Chriſ- 
tianity; which is, that our religion 
abounds in myſteries, and theſe they are 
ſo bold to revile as cant, impoſture, and 
prieſtcraft. It is impoſlible for us to de. 
termine for what reaſons. God thought 
fit to communicate ſome things to us in 
rt, and leave ſome part à myſtery, 
But ſo it is in fact, and bo the holy ſcrip- 
tures tell us in ſeveral places. For in- 
ſtance : the reſurrection and change of 
our bodies ate called myſteries by St, 


Paul; our Saviour's inearnation is ano- 


ther; the kingdom of God is called a 
myſtery by our Saviour, to be only known 
to his diſciples; ſo is faith and the word 
of God by St. Paul: Pomit many others. 
So that to declare againſt all myſterics 
without diſtindt ion or exception, is to de- 
clare agartilt the whole tenor of the New 
'Tetament, 903 or dae 10 0040. 
There are two conditions that may 
bring a myſtery under ſuſpicion. Firſt, 
when it is not taught and commanded in 
holy writ or, ſecondly, when the my- 


ſtery turns to the advantage of thoſe who 


2 
— 


preach it to others. Now, as to the firſt, 
it can never be ſaid, that we preach my- 
ſteries Without warrant from holy ſcrip- 
ture, although Þ confeſs this of the Tri- 


if any one told me that three men ure eiity may have ſorictimes been explained 


one, and one man is thrge fi We are told, by human invention, Which might per- 

that a man and his wife are one fleſn; haps better have been 
this I can comprehend the meaning of; the ſecond; it will not 
vet, literally taken, it is a thing impoſſi- charge the proteſtant prieſthood with 
ble. But the apoſtle tells us, Ve fee but in propoſing any temporal advantage to 
part, and we kniw but in part; and yet themſelves by broaching or multiply ing. 


red. As to 
poſſible to 


deſpaired of any other iſſue. An 


preaching of myſteries. Does this 
of the Trinity, for inſtance, and 

the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, bring the 
leaſt profit; or power to the preachers ? 
Nos it is as great a myſtery to themſelves 
as it is to the meaneſt of their hearers:: 
and may be rather a cauſe of humiliation, 


by putting their underſtanding in that 


int upon a level with the moſt ignorant 
of their flock; It is true indeed, the 
Roman church hath very much enriched 
herſelf by trading in myſteries, for which 
they have not the leaſt authority from 
ſcripture, and were fitted only to ad: 
vance their own temporal wealth and 
grandeur; ſuch as tranſubſtantiation, 
worſhipping of images, indulgencies for 
ſins, purgatory, and maſſes for the dead; 


with many more: but it is the perpetual 


talent of thoſe who have ill-will to our 
church, or a contempt for all religion, 
taken up by the wickedneſs of their 
lives, to charge us with the errors and 
eorruptions of popery, which all proteſ- 
tants have thrown off near two hundred 
years; whereas thoſe myſteries held by 
us have no proſpect of power, pomp, or 


wealth, but have been ever maintained 
by the univerſal body of true believers 


from the days of the apoſtles, and will 
be ſo. to the reſurrection; neither will 
the gates of hell prevail againſt them. 


It may be thought, p haps, a ſtrange 


thing, that God ſhould require us to be- 
lieve myſteries, while the reaſon or man- 
ner of what we are to believe is above 
our comprehenſion, and wholly concealed 
from us: neither doth it appear at firſt 
ſight, that the believing or not believing 
them doth concern either the glory of 
God, or contribute to the goodneſs or 
wickedneſs of our lives. But this is a 
great and dangerous miſtake. We ſee 


n weight is laid upon faith, 


both in Old and New Teſtament. 
In the ſormer we read how the faith of 


Abraham is praiſed, who. could believe 


that God would raiſe from him a; great 


nation, at the very ſame time that he was 


commanded to ſacriſice his only *. and 
this 
was to him a great myſtery. Our Savi- 


our is perpetually preaching faith to his 


- diſciples, or reproaching them with the 


want of it; and St. Paul produceth nu- 
merous examples of the wanders done by 


. faith. And all this is highly reaſonable; 


= 
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for faith is an entire dependence upon 
the truth, the power, the juſtice, and the 
mercy of God; which dependence will 
certainly incline us to obey him in all 


things. So that the great excellency of 


faith conſiſts in the conſequence it hach 
upon our actions : as if we depend upon 
the truth and wiſdom of a man, we thall 
certainly be more diſpoſed to follow his 


advice. Therefore, let no man think 


that he can lead as good a moral life 


without faith, as with it; for this reaſon, 


becauſe he who has no faith, cannot, by 
the ſtrength of his own reaſon or endea- 
vours, ſo eaſily reſiſt temptations, as the 
other who depends upon Gad's aſſiſt- 
ance in the overcoming his frailties, and 
is ſure to be rewarded for ever in hea- 
ven for his victory over them. Faith, 
ſays the apoſtle, is tbe euidence of things 
not ſeen, He means, that faith is a vir- 
tue by which any thing commanded us 
by God to believe, appears evident and 
certain to us, although we do not ſee, nor 
can conceive it; hecauſe, by faith we 


entirely depend upon the truth and po-er 


of God. | L. aud v4 
It is an old and true diſtinQion, that 
things may be above our reaſon without 


being contrary to it. Of this kind are 


the „the nature, and the univerſal 
preſence of God, with innumerable other 
points. How little do thoſe who quarrel 
with myſteries, know of the commoneſt 
actions of nature? The growth of an 
animal, of a plant, or of the ſmalleſt ſeed, 
is a myſtery to the wiſeſt among men. 
If an ignorant perſon were told that a 
loadſtone would draw iron at a diſtance, 


he might ſay it was a thing contrary to 
his reaſon, and could not believe before 


he ſaw it with his eyes. | "= 

The manner whereby the ſoul and 
body are united, and how they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed, is wholly unaccountable to 
us. We ſee but one part, and yet we 
know we conſiſt of two; and this is a 


my ſtery we cannot comprehend any more 


than that of the Trinity. 


From what hath been ſaid, it is mani- 
feſt, that God did never command us to 


believe, nor his miniſters to preach, any 
doctrine which is contrary to the reaſon 
he hath pleaſed to endow us with ; but 


for his own wiſe ends has thought fit 
to conceal from us the nature of the 


thing ke commands; thereby to try our 
faith 
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faith and obedience, and encreaſe our 
dependence upon him. 4 

It is highly probable, that if God 
ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us this great 
myſtery of the Trinity, or ſome other 
myſteries in our holy religion, we ſhould 
not be able to underſtand them, unleſs he 
would at the ſame time think fit to be- 
{ftow on us ſome new powers or faculties 
of the mind, which we want at preſent, 
and are reſerved till the day of reſurrec- 
tion to life eternal. For not, as the 
apoſtle ſays, ave /ee through a glaſs darkly, 
- Gut then face to face. 
Thus, we ſee, the matter is brought to 
this iſſue; we muſt either believe what 
God directly commands us in holy 
ſcripture, or we muſt wholly reject the 
ſcripture and the Chriſtian religion which 
we pretend to profeſs : but this, I hope, 
js too deſperate a ſtep for any of us to 
make. N 1 5 
I have already obſerved, that thoſe 
who preach up the belief of the Trinity, 
or of any other myſtery, cannot propoſe 
any temporal advantage to themſelves by 
ſo doing. But this is not the cafe of 
thoſe who oppoſe theſe doctrines. 

Do they lead better moral lives than a 
good Chriſtian ? are they more juſt in 

eir dealings? more chaſte, or tempe- 
rate, or Charitable ? Nothing at all of 
this; but on the contrary, their intent is 
to overthrow all religion, that they may 

ratify their vices without any reproach 
| tw the world or their own conſcience ; 
and are zealous to bring over as many 
others as they can to their own opinions; 
| becauſe it is ſome kind of imaginary 
comfort to have a multitude on their 
fide. | 

There is no miracle mentioned in 
holy writ, which, if it were ſtrictly ex- 
amined, is not as much contrary to com- 
mon reaſon, and as much a myſtery, as 
this doctrine. of the Trinity; and there- 
fore we may with equal juſtice deny the 
truth of them all. For inſtance: it is 
againſt the laws of nature, that a human 
body ſhould be able to walk upon the 
Water, as St. Peter is recorded to have 
done; or that a dead carcaſe ſhould be- 
raiſed from the grave aſter three days, 
when it began to corrupt; which thoſe 
who underſtand anatomy will pronounce 
to be impoſſible by the common rules of 
nature and reaſon, Yet theſe mira- 
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cles, and many others, are poſitively af. 
keg in the goſpel; and theſe we muſt 

eligge, or give up our holy religion to 
ache, and *ufdels. A 

I ſhall now, make a few Inferences and 

obſervations from what hath been ſaid. 

Firſt, It would be well if people would 
not lay ſo much weight on their own rea- 
ſon in matters of religion, as to think 
every thing impoſſible and abſurd which 
they cannot conceive. How often do 
we contradict the right rules of reaſon in 
the whole courſe of our lives? Reaſon 
itſelf is true and juſt, but the reaſon of 
every particular man is weak and waver. 
ing, perpetually ſwayed and turned by 
his intereſts, his paſſions, and his vices, 
Let any man but conſider when he bath 
a controverſy with another, though his 
cauſe be ever ſo unjuſt, though the whole 
world be againſt him, how blinded he is 
by the love of himſelf, to believe that 
right is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it makes for his own advantage. Where 
is then the right uſe of his reaſon which 
he ſo much boaſts of, and which he would 
blaſphemoufly ſet up to controul the 
commands of the Almighty ? 

Secondly, When men are tempted to 


deny the myſteries of religion, let them 


examine and ſearch into their own hearts, 
whether they have not ſome favourite ſin 
which is of their party in this diſpute, 
and which is equally contrary to other 


commands of God in the goſpel. For 


why do men love darkneſs rather than 
light? The ſcripture tells us, becauſe 
their deeds are ewil; and there can be no 


other reaſon aſſigned. Therefore when 


men are curious and inquiſitive to diſco- 


ver ſome weak ſides in Chriſtianity, and 


inclined to favour every thing that is of- 
fered to its diſadvantage, it 1s plain they 


wiſh it were not true, and thoſe wiſhes 


can proceed from nothing but an evil 
conſcience ; becauſe, if there be truth in 
our religion, their condition muſt be mi- 
ſerable. | | 

And therefore, thirdly, Men ſhould 
conſider that raiſing "difficulties concern- 
ing the myſteries in religion, cannot 
make them more wiſe, learned, or vir- 
tuous ; better neighbours, or friends, or 
more derts to their country ; but, 
whatever they pretend, will deſtroy their 
invard peace of mind, by perpetual 
doubts and fears arifing in their yy 

| | n 
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And God forbid we ſhould ever ſee the 
times ſo bad, When dangerous opinions in 
religion will be a means to get favour 
and preferment; although even in ſuch a 
caſe it would be an ill traffic, to gain the 
world, and loſe our own ſouls, So that 
upon the whole it will be impoſſible to 
find any real uſe toward a virtuous or 
happy life, by denying the myſteries of 
the goſpel. 1 
Fourthly, Thoſe ſtrong unbelievers, 
who expect that all myſteries ſhould be 
ſquared and fitted to their own reaſon, 
might have ſomewhat to ſay for them- 
ſelves, if they could ſatisfy the general 
reaſon of mankind in their other opinions; 
but herein they are miſerably defective, 
abſard, and ridiculous; they ſtrain at a 
gnat, and ſwallow a camel; they can be- 
ſleve that the world was made by chance ; 
that God doth not concern himſelf with 
things below, will neither puaiſh vice, 
nor reward virtue ; that religion was in- 
vented by cunning men to keep the world 
in awe; with many other opinions equally 
falſe and deteſtable, againſt the common 
light of nature as well as reaſon ; a ainſt 
the univerſal ſentiments of all civilized 
nations, and offenſive to the ears even of 
a ſober heathen, | 
Laſtly, Since the world abounds with 
peſtilent books particularly written againſt 
the doctrine of the Trinity; it is fit to 
inform you, that the authors of them 
proceed wholly upon a miſtake : they 
would ſhew how impoſlible it is that 
three can be one, and one can be three; 
whereas the ſcripture ſaith no ſuch hangs 
at leaſt in that manner they would make 
it : but only that there is ſome kind of 
unity and diſtinction in the divine nature, 
which mankind cannot poſſibly compre- 
hend. Thus the whole doctrine is ſhort 
and plain, and in itſelf uncapable of any 
controverſy ; fince God himſelf hath 
pronounced the fact, but wholly con- 
cealed the manner. And therefore many 
divines who thought ſit to anſwer thoſe 
wicked books, have been miſtaken too, 
by. anſwering fools in their folly ; and 
endeavobring. to explain a myſtery which 
God intended to keep ſecret from us. 
And as 1 wbuld exhort all men to 


„ DEAN SWIFT. 
avoid reading thoſe wicked books writ- 


o 
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ten againſt this doctrine,” as dangerous 
and pernicious; ſo I think they may 
omit the anſwers, as unneceſſary, This 
I confeſs'will probably affect but few or 
none among the generality of our con- 
gregations, who do not much trouble 
themſelves with books, at leaſt of this 
kind. However, many who do not read 
themſelves, are ſeduced by others that 
do; and thus become unbelievers upon 
truſt, and at ſecond hand; and this is too 
frequent a caſe : for which reaſon I have 
endeavoured to put this doctrine upon a 
ſhort and ſure foot, levelled to the meaneſt 
underſtanding ; by which we may, as the 
apoſtle directs, be ready always to give 
an anſwer to every man that aſketh us a 
reaſon of the hope that is in us, with 
meekneſs and fear. | . 
And thus I have done with my ſub- 
ject, which probably I ſhould not have 
choſen, if I had not been invited to it by 
the occaſion of this ſeaſon, appointed on 
purpoſe to celebrate the myſteries of the 
Trinity, and the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt, wherein we pray to be kept ſtead- 
faſt in this faith; and what this faith is, 
I have ſhewn you in the plaineſt manner 
I could. For, upon the whole, it is no 
more than this: God commands us;"by 
our dependence upon his truth and his 


holy word, to believe a fact that we do 


not underſtand. And this is no more 
than what we do every day in the works 
of nature, upon the credit of men of 
learning. Without faitk we can do no 
works acceptable to God; for if they 
proceed from any other principle, they 
will not advance our ſalvation ; and 
this faith, as I have explained it, we 
may acquire without giving up our 
ſenſes, or contradicting our reaſon. May 
God of his infinite mercy inſpire us with 
true faith in every article as myſtery of 
our holy religion, ſo as to diſpoſe us to do 
what is pleafing in his fight; and this 
we pray through Jeſus Chriſt, to whom, 
with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, the 
"myſterious incomprehenſible one God, be 
all honour and glory now and for ever- 
more. Amen. | 
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Art thou he that Ihould come? or do we look for 


* 


1 


Ar this ume of Advent, particularly 


dedicated by the church to a devout 
commemoration of our Saviour's cg 
in the fleſb, and ſet apart to prepare us 
for a worthy celebration of the approach- 
ing feaſt of his nativity ; it may be no 


unſuiĩtable entertainment to your thoughts, 


to ſuggeſt to you ſome re flections on this 
paſſage of ſcripture, and thoſe others 
which introduce, accompany, and ex- 
in it. r 
»- When Jabn had heard in priſon (ſays the 
evangeliit) the works of Chrift, he ſent 
two of his diſciples, and ſaid unto him, Art 
theu' be that fhould come ? or do wwe look for 
anotker? That is, Art thou the Meſſiah, 
the great Redeemer of Iſrael, whoſe 
coming was foretold by the prophets, 
and is now expected with great impati- 
ence by the whole body of the Jews, and 
before whom I am ſent as his forerunner 
and harbinger ? Te/us anſwered, and ſaid 
wnto them, Go, "and ſhew John again thoſe 
things which' ye do hear and fee. The blind 
receive their fight, the lame avalł, the lepers 
are cleanſed, and the deaf bear, the dead 
are raiſed up, and the pcor haue the goſpel 


preached” unto them. And bleſſed is he, 


Lhojeever ſhall not be offended in me! As 
if he had ſaid, Judge ye yourſelves, by 


the works which I now perform, whether 


Jam the Meſſiah or not. or what reaſon 
there can be to doubt of my divine miſ- 
ſton and authority. id rae 


= 


This tranſaction is extremely remark- 


able, and will afford much uſeful matter 


to our re flections, in relation both to the 
inquiry made by the Baptiſt, and the an- 
ſwer returned by dur Lord to that in- 
ry. N e 8 [217 1149 24 
And Iſt, as to the inquiry itſelf, it 
may be matter of juſt ſurpriſe to us, thut 


the Baptiſt ſhould, fo long after he had 
continued diſcharging the office of Chriſt's 


harbinger, put ſuch a queſtion as this to 
our Saviour; Art thou he that 
or ds wwe'look for another? For could John 
be ignorant of our Saviour's character ? 


+ 9 


. 
8 
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ſhould come?” 
wife, than by ſuppoſing that Je 


Could he entertain the leaſt doubt of it? 


germ. XCVI. 


He who had formerly baptized Chtiſt, 
had ſeen the Spirit deſcend on him in the 
fotm 6f a dove, and heard the voice from 
heaven thus teſtifying concerning him, 
This is my abell-belbwed Son in whom I am 
well pleaſed? He, who bad borne record 
of our Lord more than once, that he was 
the Son of God, the Lamb of God, - that 
taketh away the fins of the world? (John, i. 
xxxiv. 29.) Could he poſlibly afterward 
be under any degree of heſitancy or 
doubt, in relation to our Saviour's cha- 
racter ? Certainly he could not; and 
therefore we muſt look out for ſome other 
reaſon of his ſending this meſſage, beſide 
the deſire of ſatisfying himſelf: and that 
plainly was the procuring ſatis faction to 
thoſe by whom the meſſage was ſent, 
his diſciples and followers, who notwith- 
ſtanding all the aſſeverations of John to 
this purpoſe, continued ſtill incredulous; 
we may ſuppoſe, for theſe reaſons: _ 

1, Becauſe they ſaw their maſter im- 
priſoned, and now likely to be put to 
death, for preaching up the kingdom of 
God, and the coming of the Meſſiah ; 
and could not apprehend, that, had Jeſus 
been that Meſſiah, he ſhould have wanted 
power or will to employ that power for 
the Bapriſt's deliverance, And yet fo. 
far was this from being the caſe, that our 
Saviour doth not appear once to have 
made an honourable mention of John, till 
after the diſciples, who came upon this 
errand, had left him. Then indeed, 
and not before, the evangeliſt tells us, 
Tejus began ro ſay unto the multitudes, what 
ewent ye out into the wilderneſs to ſee? 
(Matt. ix. 7.) and to take that occaſion 
of enlarging on the Baptiſt's character, 
and the dignity of his office. | 

2. They might have obſerved, that 
our Saviour had not himielf hitherto aſ- 
ſerted his right to that title, but declined 
all occaſions that had been given him of 
directly and openly owning himſelf to be 
the Meſſiah : which conduct, though ne- 


_ ceflary, in order to carry on and com- 


plete his miniftry, without interruptiori 
from the Roman powers, was yet what 
the diſciples of John, who had heard 
their maſter preaching up the kingdom 
of the Meſſiah without any diſguiſe, could 
not underſtand ; nor accountfor _w other- 
us arro- 

ated not that honour to himſelf, as be- 
ing conſcious that it did not belong to 
Ogg 57 + Faint, . 3% im. 
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wins 1 1 theſe ſuſpicions wight be 


| 1 by their obſerving, 


„The manner of our Capi 5 nie 
_ converſation, which was ſo very dif- 
erent from that of their maſter's, and 
bad ſo much leſs an outward appearance 
of ſanctity in it. The one came neither 
eating nor drinking (Matt. xi. 18.), de- 


| Jighted in ſolitude, and lived in the prac- 


tice of the higheſt r1gours and auſterities; 
the other came eating and drinking, lived in 
the, world, and according to all the inno- 
cent cuſtoms of it; converſing freely and 

romiſcuouſly with all forts ot men, even 
with publicans and ſinners. And there- 
fore they were tempted to think, that he, 
who was. ſo far beneath their maſter in 


what they called perfection and holineſs, 


could not be ſo far above him in his cha- 


racter and office, as, if he were the Meſ- 


ſiah, he muſt have been. 

Theſe doubts it is probable that john 
had very oſten endeavoured to remove: 
but finding that they Mill. ſtuck with bis 
ſollowers, he took the laſt and beſt way 
of ſatisfying them, by ſending them on 
this meſſage to Jeſus himſelf, 2 giving 
them, by that means, an opportunity of 
being eye and ear witneſſes of his works, 
and of his doctrine, which, he A 
would effeQually convince. them. | 

Thus, much SOS Ms inquiry : 
we are now to conſide 

IIdiy, The reply A our Saviour 


made to it. In which reply there are two. 


things obſervable ;. the manner ang we 
matter of it. 


As to the manner of 15 we N it is 
not direct and poſitive: but ſo ordered 
only, as to give them an occaſion of an- 
ſwering that queſtion themſelves, which 


they had propoſed to our bleſſed Saviour. 
This methad, as it was Ane to his 


conduct i in other caſes, and requiſite to 


ſecure him from the accuſations. of thoſe 
who watched his words, whenever he 
taught i in public, ſo 
uſe in it; that it Ae e a, a V 
on the i e, after the moſt gent! ER 


reaſonable, and 8 Wa 2 
commanding and ge orting t Jo 15 


an authoritative decla ation 
truth which he thus, 8 
ceive. Tbe proper motives 
genres only were laid before them; a 
ey afterward were left to e the Con». 
ew ion from thence ; that ſo eir faith, 
W was to entitle them | to ſuch glori- 


bad lit this further 
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ous privile es, might be a free and vo- 
luntary act, andthe teſt of an cs 
and well-diſpoſed mind. 

As to the matter of our Sayionr's an- 
ſwer, three things there are which de- 
ſerve to he weighed by us the remark- 


able gradation and riſe there is in the 


particulars there mentioned; the appo- 
ſiteneſs of it in relation to the inquirers; 
and the general force and evidence of 
the argument contained in it. 

1. Jo begin with the firſt of weſe: 
Ge and. ſhew John again, ſays our Savi- 
our, thoſe: things which ye do hear and fees 
and then he particularly mentions the 
badily cures he wrought on the deaf and 
blind, the lame and the lepers. He adds 
beyond this a yet plainer inſtance of a 
miraculous and divine power, the dend 
are raiſed up; and he ſeems to advance 
ſtill ſomewhat further, when he ſays, that 
even the poor have the goſpel preathed unto 
them. An inſtance of goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion, with which the Jews had be- 
fore been but little acquainted ! The pro- 
phets of that nation had been ſent always 
to great and mighty perſons, to reelaĩm 
their princes and rulers, and to reprove 
exemplary. wickedneſs. in high places : 
and, to manifeſt the authority of their 
commiſſion to them, were ſometimes 
armed with the power of miracles. But 
nothing could be mdre wonderful, than 
to ſee a prophet in Jewry. preaching to 
the poor and meek; addrefling himſelf 
to the loweſt and meaneſt of men; ex- 
horting them to virtue, removing their 
prejudices, and rectifying their errors! 
Such applications amidſt that people were 
ſo unuſual,” and exceeding rare, that our 
Saviour thou ht fit to conclude the enu - 
meration of the ſeveral fs of his miſ- 
ſion with theſe, two particulars 2 The dead 
are raiſed up, ſays he, and the fer _ 
the: goſpel preached unto. bem 

2. The appoſiteneſs of our Saviour! 3 
anſwer, in. relation to the perſons. who 
made the inquiry, is what we are next 
to conſider. And here 

, Furſt, we may obſerve, what a natural 
N the takes of reſolving their 
oubts, from what he was even then 


RF 9 3 4 and doing in their preſence, Ge, 
evi- and. /bew John again thoſe things which 
and ye do bear and ſee: that is, you come 


to learn of me, whether I am the Meſ. 
ſiah: your maſter hath oſten told you 
that I am; 7 Un ye will not believe him, 


To. 
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To him you ſhould have given ear, ho 
is my profeſſed harbinger and herald ; 
to me it belongs not ſo properly to pro- 
claim my own titles, and aſſert my own 
authority. For if 1 bear witneſs of my- 
ſelf, my wwitneſs is not true (John, v. 31.)3 
it is liable to ſuſpicion, and likely to be 
of little weight and authority with you. 


— 


of the Baptiſt, for which his diſeiples held 
him in ſuch high veneration. He hints 
to them the . * for which he lived 
and converſed thus publicly and fami- 
harly, and applied bimſelf to men in the 
moſt humane, eaſy, and affable manner, 
without diſtinguiſhing himſelf from others 
by any rough and frightening appear- 


Serm. XCVI. 


If ye ſuſpect your maſter's teſtimony of ances, any thing extraordinary and fin- 
me, much more will ye ſuſpe& that which gular, either in his look, attire, or beha- 
I give of myſelf, Behold therefore the viour, for which the Baptiſt was remark- 
teſtimony of God ! for the works which able: and he leaves them even in this 


"i (which ye now ſee done before your reſpect to conſider, whether his charac- 


eyes, they) bear witneſs of me, that the ter was not ſuperior to that of their maſ- 
Father hath ſent me. (Ibid. ver. 36.) If ter, and his adminiſtration ordained to 
ye {till doubt who I am, why aſk ye me? more excellent purpoſes ; and therefore 
aſk the works, which you cannot doubt he concludes his reply with words which 
whether I door not; and they ſhalltell you. have an eye to thole prejudices they had 
Secondly, Nothing could be better entertained againſt him on this account; 
contrived to, ſatisfy theſe inquirers, of Slaſtd are they who are not offended in 
our Saviour's pre-eminence over the Bap- me/ | 
tiſt, than theſe wonders which they ſaw Beyond all this, it is, in the - 
him perform, and heard him now appeal Fourth place, extremely remarkable, 
to; fince they knew very well, that their that the anſwer of our Lord to theſe in- 
maſter had not the gift of miracles, nor quiring diſciples is expreſſed in words 
pretended to the power of doing them; taken from a prophecy of Iſaiah concern- 
and could not therefore but ſee that his ing the Meſſiah. And Iſaiah was, of all the 
miniſtry was inferior to that of Chriſt, prophets, he, in whoſe writings the Bap- 
and ſubordinate to it; eſpecially ſince tiſt's followers were the moſt converſant, 
from the Baptiſt's own mouth they had and for whom they had the greateſt eſ. 
learnt, that the doing of miracles ſhould teem and reverence ; inaſmuch as their 
be one illuſtrious and dilcriminating mark Maſter was there more particularly point- 
of the Meſſiah; for ſo much, I think, ed out, the perſon and office of this cryer 
that paſſage in the goſpel of St. John in the wilderneſs was there more exactly 
ſafficiently implies— Many auh re/orted deſcribed, than in any other part of the 


unt Jeſus ſaid, John did no miracles 3 but ſacred volume. And therefore what this 


all things which John ſpoke: of this man, Prophet teſtified concerning the Meſſiah, 
avere true (Ibid. x. 41.) ; that is, though was beſt ſuited to work thoſe into a re- 
he did none himſelf, yet he propheſied ception of him, who had been led by his 
that Jeſus ſhould do them; and when his teſtimony to diſcern even their Maſter 
diſciples therefore ſaw that prediction himſelf, and to become his followers. 
fulfilled, they were able themſelves to an- Now the places here referred to in 
ſwer their own queſtion, Art thou he that Iſaiah, are theſe, chap. lxi. 1. The ſpirit 
ſhould come ? or. do ave look for another? 9 the Lord is upon me, becauſe the Lord 
Farther, _ Re ath appointed me to preach good tidings 10 
Thirdly, The particular facts, which he meek. EU edi ο reis nl As it 
bur Saviour here mentions, in order to is in the tranſlation of the Septuagint; 
jnſinuate his pre-eminence over the Bap- and the very ſame phraſe is employed 
tiſt, are extremely well ſuited to that here, in the text, nroyo} wayſmilore:s 
purpoſe. They are all acts of bene - The poar have the goſpel preached unto them. 


- cence and kiadneſs, wrought for the ſer · The reſt of the particulars may be almoſt 


vice and benefit of men, either for the entirely ſupplied from another paſſage in 
inſtruction of their minds, or the healing the xxxvth of the ſame prophet, ver. 4, 
of their bodies. And this, he tacitly- 5, 6. Behold, your God will come with 
ſuggeſts to them, was a far nobler em- Vengeance, even God with a recompence ; be 
ployment, and carried in it a much 2% come and ſave you. Then the eyes 4 
greater degree of perfection and ule, the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the 
man the folitary life and rigid auſterities deaf Sail be unftopped T hen. ſhall the lame 
19581 aan 
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man leap as am hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb ſpall ing. 1 * 
It is very probable that the Baptiſt 
himſelf might have an eye to this paſ- 
ſage, when he ſent his doubting diſciples 
with this queſtion to our Saviour, Art 
thou he that ſhould come! Since we find 
there a promiſe, within the compaſs of a 
few words, twice repeated, that God 
avould come, would come to fave his people; 
and therefore our Saviour, very appo- 
ſitely, ſent them back again to the ſame 
rophet in his reply, and tavght them 
y that means to underſtand the true 
drift and meaning of their maſter's queſ- 
tion. It is as if he had ſaid, You believe 
not the Baptiſt's teſtimony, that I am he 
abb ſpould come; yet ſurely Iſaiah, upon 
whoſe authority ye have received the 
Baptiſt himſelf, will find credit with you; 
and he hath thus propheſied of me. 
Every way we ſee the anſwer of our 
bleſſed Redeemer was ſo wiſely and gra- 
ciouſly contrived, as to meet with all the 
prejudices and diſpel all the doubts of 
theſe inquirers, and to lead them 1nto an 
acknowledgment that they had found the 
Meſſiah whom they ſought, him who wvas 
to come, and were no longer to /oo# for 
another, | 
3. Nay, theſe words carry in them (as 
I in the third place obſerved} an argu- 
ment of more general uſe and influence, 
and propoſe to us all the chief marks and 
characters of ſuch miracles, as are ſuffici- 
ent to confirm the authority of any per- 
ſon pretending to be ſent by God; and 
all of which concurred in the miracles 
done by our Meſſiah; as any unpreju- 
diced perſon, who 'compares them toge- 
ther, may eaſily perceive. I ſhall but 
juſt mention them as they are hinted to 
us in the words of our Saviour's reply, 
and leave the farther conſideration of 
them to your private meditations. Now 


e 

(1.) Mark and character of ſuch a mira- 
cle, as can be the proper evidence of a 
divine miſſion, is, that it be above the 
known powers of all natural cauſes : and 
ſuch were all the inſtantaneous cures here 
mentioned; and particularly the raiſing 
men from the dead. | 

(2.) A ſecond character is, that they be 
done publicly and in the face of the 
world, that there may be no room to ſuſ- 
pect artifice and colluſion: and ſuch were 


fae wonders to which our Lord appealed. 


: 
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"WE Go tell Jobn again, ſays he, thoſe things 
which ye do hear and ſee; which are 
done here before your eyes, and in the 


midſt of a great multitude, 


(3:) A third thing requiſite is, that the 


doctrine which they are brought to 
vouch, be every way worthy of God, and 


fit thus to be ſealed and atteſted by him. 


The gofpel is preached, ſays our Lord; 
the moit 


ever mankind was acquainted with. 


(4:) It is yet a farther recommendation 
of ſuch miracles, if they carry in them 
marks not only of an aſtoniſhing power, 


bur of good-will alſo, and beneficence to 
men; as the healing of the blind, the 


lepers, and the lame, here in the text, 
manifeſtly did. 


(5. ) If the very doing of them was fore- 
told, and the time and. perſon declared 
by the ſpirit of prophecy; for ſo I have 


ſhewn that our Saviour, in his account of 


the mighty works here done, referred 
himſelf to the predictions of Iſaiah. 


(6.) If there be no appearances of ſelf- 


intereſt and deſign in the worker of ſuch 
miracles; and this objection our Lord 
alſo removes, where he . ſays, that the 


poor had the goſpel preached unto them; the 


poor, to whom no man would apply, who 
propoſed to himſelf temporal views and 
aims, which they (alas!) could no ways 
forward. 


Thus have I endeavoured*to open to 


you, my largely, the fignificancy of 
in this important 3 z and 


each wor 


particularly the wonderful addreſs of our 
Lord, in applying himſelf to thoſe who 
reſorted to him for inſtruction, and in 
reaſoning them into conviction by argu- 
ments and ſuggeſtions peculiarly accom- 


modated to the notions and apprehenſions 


they were under. Our chief buſineſs in- 
deed, from ſuch places as theſe, is, to in- 


culcate into the minds of Chriſtians, the 


practical leſſons of piety contained in the 


goſpel; to convince them of the reaſon- 


ableneſs, beauty, and uſefulneſs of thoſe 
precepts; and to inflame them with ar- 


dent deſires of excelling therein. - Ho-] - 


ever, ſuch ſpeculative inquiries as theſe 
have alſo their uſe, and may ſometimes 


deſerve a place in your minds; as con- 


tributing to raiſe your attention in peruſ- 


ing the ſeveral parts of holy writ, and 


to improve and quicken you in your 


manner of meditating upon them; and as 
aſſiſting you toward a diſcovery of thoſe. 


rfect ſcheme of morality that 


ineftimable treaſures of divine wiſdom, 

which are hidden in that ſacred volume. 
We generally, I fear, conſult the ſcrip- 
tures too negligently, and reflect on 
them too ſuperficially, with no greater 
degree of attention and care, than we 
employ in peruſtng mere human compo- 
ſures, (and I would to God we employed 
always as much in the one caſe as in the 
bother!) We do not ſufficiently conſider, 
who it is that ſpeaks to us there, nor 
what it is that he ſays: what weight, 
what fullneſs of ſenſe, what excellent va- 
riety of matter, and wonderful depth of 
thought, there muſt needs be in words 
dictated by, or at leaſt ſpoken under, the 
over-ruling influence of infinite wiſdom. 
Aad theretore, though the ſcriptures are 
read every day in our churches, (and 
ſometimes perhaps conſulted in our clo- 
ſets,) yet we make but flow proficiency 
toward a true taſte, and a clear diſcern- 
ment, of thoſe high truths which are con- 
tained in them. We dwell on the letter 
oaly, on what offers itſelf to us at the firſt 
view ; but we do not make ourſelves ac- 
quainted with the life and ſpirit of them. 
And yet for this reaſon, among others, 
theſe holy writings were left us by God, 
that we might, as good David ſpeaks, 
exerciſe ber in them day and night, 
have perpetual matter for our inquiries 
into, and improvements in, the know- 
ledge of things divine, and drink ulways 
of theſe waters of life, without either al- 
laying our thirſt, or exhauſting the ſpring 
from whence they flow, 
Tube difference between the holy ſcrip- 

tures and other writings, is much the 
ſime as that between the works of art 
and nature. The works of art appear to 


moſt advantage at firſt, but will not 


bear a nice and repeated examination : 
the more curiouſly we pry into them, the 
eſs we ſha!l admire them. But the 
works of nature will dear a thouſand 
views and reviews, and yet ſtill be in- 
ſtructive and ſtill wonderful. In like 
manrer the writings of mere men, though 
ever ſo excellent in their kind, yet ſtrike 
and ſurpriſe us moſt upon our firſt peru- 
ſal of them; and then flatten upon our 
taſte by degrees, as our familiarity with 
them increaſes. Whereas the word of 
revelation is, like its author, of an end- 
leſs and unſearchable perfection; and 
the more we look into it, and revolve it 


in our minds, the more reaſon ſtill ſhall we 
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find to admire and adore the wiſdom of 
1 reat revealer of it. MH 
ave therefore hinted to ſom 

thoughts concerning the drift o& our $a. 
viour's reaſoning, and the-peculiar apps. 
ſiteneſs of it in relation to the perions 
who made the inquiry in the text; that 
] might excite you from thence to medi. 
tate in like manner on the other parts of 
the book of God, which are equally pro- 


fitable for doctrine, and able to make u; 


wiſe unto ſalvation, through faith which ; 
in Chriſt Jeſus. (2 Tim. fl. 15.) M 
| Wherefore, ſearch the ſeriptures, for as 
in them ye have eternal life, fo have ye 


room alto for an eternal growth and im- 


e in that knowledge which 
eads to it; in that knowledge, which 
we can here attain unto in part only, but 
ſhall hereafter, when the 'veil of this fleſh 
is done away, more perfectly compre. 
hend: and the more earneſtly we aſpire 
after it, and labour for it in this ſtate of 
imperfection, the more exalted a degree 
of it ſhall we poſſeſs in another world. 
And do thou, © Bleſſed Lord, who haſt 
*«-cauſed all holy ſcriptures to be writ- 
ten for our iaſtruction, grant that we 
% may in ſuch wiſe read, mark, learn, 
* and inwardly digeſt them, that by pa- 
% tlence and comfort of thy holy word 
« we may embrace and ever hold faſt 
% the bleiſed hope of everlaſting life, 
e which thou halt given us in our Savi- 
« our Jeſus Chriſt.“ 
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GAL. iv. 4, 5+ 


When the fulneſs of time was come, God ſent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
+ the law; to redeem them that were under the 
law, that we might receive the adoption of ſons. 


T*. deſign of the apoſtle's diſcourſe in 
+ this place is to convince the Gala- 
tians that there was no obligation upon 
Chriſtians to obſerve the law of Moſes. 
To which end he reaſons thus: — Under 
the Moſaic diſpenſation the church was 
in her minority ;_ but under the goſpel 


ſhe is at full age, Wherefore when the 


goſpel 


r ˙ ke ne id RE 


| 
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ape came, the Levitical law, which 
was calculated only for the nonage of the 
church; had. no longer any power over 
her. For as an heir, while he is a child, 
is under the direction of tutors and g 
vernors, till the time appointed by his 
Father's will, but when that time is 
come, enters upon the eſtate, and is no 
longer ſubject to his former governors; 
even ſo the people of God, while they 
were children, were in bondage under 
the elements of the world; f. e. were 
ſubject to the ordinances of the Levitical 
law; bat when God's appointed time 
was expired, the children of God were 
freed from their former ſervitude by the 
coming of Chrift, entered upon the poſ- 
ſeflion of thoſe bleſſings which he pur- 
chaſed for them, and enjoyed the pri- 
vileges of adult ſons, When the fulneſ 
of time. was come, God fent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law; to 
redeem them that were under the Iaw, that 
ave might receive the adoption of ſons, 
In which words there are theſe three 
things conſiderable; 
I. The time of the Meſſiah's coming; 
when the fulneſs of time was come. 
II. A character and deſcription of the 
Meſſiah 3 he was the Son of God, made 
of a woman, made under the law, 
III. The end and deſign of his coming; 
to redeem them that avere under the law, 
that awe might receive the adoption of 
ons. 
, Firſt, The time of the Meſſiah's com- 
ing; when the fulneſs of time was come; 
i. e. when the time appointed by God, 
and prefixed by the prophets, was ex- 

ired. 
: Three remarkable predictions there 
are in the Old Teſtament, pointing out 
the time of the Meſſiah's coming. The 
firſt, of the patriarch Jacob; the ſecond, 
of the prophet Daniel ; the third, of the 
prophet Haggai. 

The prediction of Jacob is recorded 
by Moſes in the xlixth chapter of Geneſis, 
in theſe words: The ſeeptre ſhall not de- 
part from Tudah, nor a lawgiver from 
bttween his feet, until Shiloh come. That 
by Shiloh is ſignified the Meſſiah, is ac- 


knowledged by the moſt ancient Jewiſh 


writers; who all agree, that the meaning 
of theſe words of Jacob is this ;—The 
deſcendants of Judah ſhall not be diſpoſ- 
ſeled of the ſovereign power, nor ceaſe 


io. be governed by their owa laws, till 
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the Meffiah ſhall appear. Now about 
twelye years after the birth of our Savi- 
our, it, muſt be confeſſed that the ſcep- 
tre began to depart, from Judah, For at 
that time Judza was made a province of 
the Roman empire; and the power of 
life and death was taken from the Jews, 
and lodged in the hands of the Roman 
procurator. And within leſs than forty 
years after our Lord's, crucifixion, the 
whole Jewiſh polity was, together with 
their city, quite overthrown ; and there 
hath been no ſceptre in Judah, nor 
any lawgiver between his feet, ever 
fince ; but from that time to this the 
Jews have been diſperſed over the face 
of the whole earth, and ſubjected to the 
laws of the ſeveral countries in which 
they ſojourn. 5 
n the latter part of the ixth chapter o 
the book of the prophet Daniel, the 
angel Gabriel foretels the exact time of 
our bleſſed Saviour's death, when tranſ- 
greſſion was to be finiſhed, and an end 
was to be made of ſins, and recon- 
ciliation for iniquity, and everlaſtin 
righteouſneſs was to be brought in, * 
the viſion and prophecy to be ſealed up, 
and the Moſt Holy to be anointed, and 
Meſſiah was to be cut off, though not for 
himſelf. All which was to happen with- 
in ſeventy weeks of years from the time 
of the going forth of the commandment 
to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem. Now 
if from the time of the going forth of 
this commandment in the reign of Arta- 
xerexs, we count downwards four hundred 
and ninety years, they will expire in the 
nineteenth year of Tiberius the Roman 
emperor z in which year, in the month 
Niſan, 255 Chriſt ſuffered death upon 
the croſs ; and by his death took away 
the guilt of fin, appeaſed the wrath of 
God, and procured juſtification for all 
believing penitents; or, in the language 
of the angel, he finiſhed tranſgreſſion, 
and made an end of fins, ayd made re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and brought in 
everlaſting righteouſneſs. At the' ſame 


ime all the types and prophecies which 
concerned the life, ſuffering, and death of 


the Meffiah, were punctually fulfilled ; 
and ſo the viſion and prophecy were 
ſealed up. Moreover, Jeſus Chriſt dur- 
ing his public miniſtry acted as a pro- 
phet; at his death he was conſecrated a 
prieſt for ever after the order of Melchi. 
ſedec; and after his reſurrection he en- 
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tered upon his kingly office, and was in- 
veſted with all power in heaven and in 
earth; to all which high functions he 
was anointed with the Holy Ghoſt, which 
the Father gave to him without meaſure ; 
and fo the Moſt Holy was anointed. 

We may farther obſerve, that the ſe- 
venty weeks are by the angel divided 
into three diſtin& periods, i. e. into ſeven 
weeks, ſixty-two weeks, and one week. 

The ſeven weeks, containing forty- 
nine years, are allotted for reſtoring je- 
ruſalem, and building again the ſtreet and 
the wall; 7. e. for the ſettling and re- 
forming the Jewiſh government in church 
and ſtate; which work having met with 
much oppoſition, was finiſned by Nehe- 
miah, forty- nine years after it had been 
begun by Ezra. 

Io theſe ſeven weeks ſueceeds ano- 
ther period of ſixty-two weeks, or four 
hundred and thirty-four years; which 

will bring us down to the time when 
John the Baptiſt preached in the wilder- 

neſs, and prepared the way of the Meſ- 
ſiah. Our Lord himſelf hach warranted 
us to date the beginning of the goſpel 
from this time; for, ſaith he, the law and 
the prophets were until John, and ſince 
that time the kingdom of God is preach- 
ed. And ſo from the going forth of 
the commandment to reſtore and build 
again Jeruſalem, unto the Meſſiah the 
Prince, were ſeven weeks and threeſcore 
and two weeks. 
Theſe were followed by a third period 
of one week, or ſeven years. The mi- 
niſtry of John the Baptiſt continued three 
years and a half of theſe ſeven; and 
during the remaining three years and a 
half, Jeſus Chriſt in perſon preached the 
kingdom of heaven, and invited men to 
embrace the terms of the new cove- 
nant ; which covenant he in the end of 
the ſeventh year ratified with his blood, 

- Which he ſhed for the fins of men. By his 
death the ceremonial law was aboliſhed, 
and the ſacrifices and oblations com- 
manded by it ceaſed to be of any farther 
uſe; they having been inſtituted only as 


types of that one available facrifice,. 


nich Chriſt offered to his Father upon 
the altar of the croſs; himſelf being 
both the high prieſt, and the lamb of 
God bearing the fins of the world. And 
thus after ſeven weeks and threeſcore 
and two weeks, 1. e. in the laſt of the ſe- 
velty W eeks, Meſſiah Was cut oft, but 
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not for himſelf, And he confirmed the 
covenant with many for one week ; and 


* 


in the half, the latter half of the week, 
he cauſed the ſacriſice and oblation to 
ceaſe. 

Not many years after the death of 
Chriſt, the guilt of his innocent and ſa- 
cred blood drew on the Jews that terri- 
ble vengeance, which God executed upon 
them by the hands of the Romans, who 
fully verified thoſe words of the pro- 
phecy, The people of the Prince that ſhall 
come ſhall deſtroy the city and * NN 
and the end thereef ſhall be with a flood, 
and unto the end of the var deſolations are 
determined, and with the abominable ar- 
mies he ſhall make it deſolate, even until the 
conſummation, and that determined ſhall be 
poured upon the deſolate. | 

The prophet Haggai plainly declares, 
that the Meſſiah ſhould make his ap- 
pearance in the ſecond temple; he 
very foundations of which were, as the 
Jews themſelves teſtify, torn up with a 
plow-ſhare, ſo that not one ſtone was 
left upon another, above ſixteen hundred 
years 80. This prediction of Haggai 19 
in the ſecond chapter of his prophecy at 
verſe 6, and it runs thus: Thus ſaith the 
Lord of Hoſts, yet once, it is a little while, 
and I will ſhake the heawvens, and the tarth, 
and the ſea, and the dry land; and I will 
Halle all nations, and the defire (or expec- 
tation) of all nations ſhall come, and I will 
fill this houſe with glory, ſaith the Lord / 
Hes. The filver is mine, and the gold is 
mine, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. The glory 
of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than f 
the former, faith the Lord of Hoſts; and in 
this houſe will I give peace, ſaith the Lord 
of Hoſts. 

By ſhaking the heavens and the earth 
and all nations, are ſignified thoſe great 
commotions and revolutions in the king- 
doms of the world, which happened be- 
tween the time of this prophecy and the 
nativity of our Saviour. For in that in- 
terval of time the Perſian empire was 
ſuddenly overthrown by the Grecians ; 
and after long wars the Grecians them- 
ſelves, and all the nations which they had 
conquered, were ſabjefted to the Ro- 
mans: and Auguſtus was in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the empire of the world 
when Jeſus our Mefliah was born; who 


might well be ſtyled the Expectation of 


the Nations, ſince (as pagan hiſtories 
have aſſured us) about this time” ther? 
wen; 
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went a rumour. through all the eaſtern 
countries, that out of Judza ſhould ariſe 
thoſe who ſhould rule over the whole 
world. Our Lord during his abode on 
earth frequently honoured the temple 
with his preſence; and in it he, who by 
the prophet Iſaiah is called the Prince of 


Peace, and by St. Paul our peace, 


preached the goſpel of peace. And 
though probably the ſecond temple never 
equalled the firſt in point of beauty and 
magnificence ; though the ſecond temple 
wanted ſeveral tokens of the divine fa- 
' vour which the firſt enjoyed; ſuch as the 
ark of the covenant, and the 'mercy ſeat, 
from whence God gave anſwers by 'an 
audible voice, the Shecinah or manifeſ- 
tation of the divine preſence in a bright 
cloud over the mercy ſeat, the oracle of 
Urim and Thummim, and the holy fire 
which deſcended from heaven; which 
were greater ornaments to a temple than 
all the filver and gold in the world; yet 
theſe things were not ſo great a glory to 
the former houſe, as the bodily preſence 
of the Meſſiah was to the latter; as will 
evidently appear if we conſider, 

Secondly, The character and deſcrip- 
tion which is given of the Meſſiah in the 
text, viz. That he was the Son of God, 
made of a woman, made under the law. 

In the firſt place then, he was the Son 
of God, to whoſe honour the temple was 
dedicated; a Son not unworthy of ſuch a 
Father; being himſelf both Lord and 
God, Lord of lords, and over all, God 
bleſſed for evermore ; the brightneſs of 
his Father's glory, and the expreſs image 
of his perſon. By whoſe ineffable mini- 
ſtry the almighty Architect built the 
worlds; who, according to the unani- 
mous opinion of antiquity, ſupported by 
many teſtimonies of ſcripture, frequently 
appeared in the form of God to the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, as the angel of 
God's preſence, his word, his oracle, the 
interpreter and revealer of his will ; who 
converſed with Adam in Paradiſe ; who 
ſhut up Ncah in the ark which he had 
inſtructed him to build, and brought the 
deluge upon the world of the ungodly ; 
who having received power from his Fa- 
ther to judge the Sodomites, rained down 
fire upon thera from the Lord out of hea- 
ven; who was ſeen by Jacob ſtanding at 
the top of the myſtic ladder, which 
reached from heaven to the earth ; who 


tpake tc. Moſes out of the burning buſh ; 
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whoſe voice ſhook the earth at the deli. 
very of the fiery law, when he came 
down upon mount Sinai, attended with 
twenty thouſand chariots of God, even 
thouſands of angels; who went before 
the camp of the Iſraelites, in a cloudy 
pillar by day, and in a pillar of kre by 
night; who ſuſtained fix hundred thou- 
ſand men, beſides women and children, 
with water out of the rock, and with 
bread dropped from the clouds forty 
years; before whom Joſhua fell on hig 
face to the earth, paying to him that wor- 
ſhip which was due to the captain of the 
holt of the Lord; whom Iſaiah ſaw fit- 
ting on a throne high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple; whom Daniel 
in the night-viſions beheld coming with 
the clouds of heaven, and receiving from 
the Antient of Days dominion-and glory, 
and an everlaſting kingdom over all 
people, nations, and languages; to who! 

upon his reſurrection the Father actually 
committed all- power in heaven and in 
earth, and advanced him to his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, to fit down 
with him in his throne, far above all prin- 
cipality and power and might and domi- 
nion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world but in that which js 10 
come; that unto him our Saviour, our 
King and our God, according to the good 
pleaſure of the almighty Father, Who 


hath put all things under his feet, every 


knee ſoould bb, of things in heaven ang 
things in earth, and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue Could confeſs that 
4 is Lord to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther, | 
This ſublime perſon, this Lord of 
Glory, at the time appointed by his Fa- 
ther, emptied himſelf of the form of God, 
and, as the text informs us, was made of 
a woman. By which expreſſion St. Paul 


plainly aſſerts the truth and reality of our 


Saviour's humanity, in oppoſition to a 
ſect of heretics as early as the apoſtle's 
days, who maintained that Jeſus Ohriſt 
was a mere phantaſm, and not a real 
man; and that he only ſeemed to be 
born, to eat and drink, to ſuffer and die, 
The ſame expreſſion is a ſyfficient confu- 
tation of another wild opinion advanced 
by ſome, that our Lord did not derive 
his body from the Virgin his mother, but 
brought it with him from heaven If 
either of theſe aſſertions had been true, 
the apoſtle could not in any propriety of 
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ſpeech have ſaid that Chriſt was made of 
a woman, 

It was abſolutely neceſſary, that the 
Redeemer of mankind ſhould partake of 
the nature of thoſe whom he came to re- 
deem. And it was as neceſſary, that he 
who was to be a propitiatory Lerisce for 
the ſins of others, ſhould himſelf be with- 
out ſpot or blemiſh. That therefore the 
Son of God might aſſume our nature 
without the defilement of it, and become 
like unto us in all things, fin only excepted ; 
he was (according to the prophecies that 
went before of him) born of a virgin, who 
was enabled to conceive by the miracu- 
lous operation of the Holy Ghoſt. The 
Son of God being in this extraordinary 
manner made of a woman, wiped off in 
a great meaſure that reproach which 
the mother of mankind had brought 
upon her ſex. For if the woman was ſe- 
duced by the tongue of the ſerpent, he 
who bruiſed the Bert head, was, in a 
ſtrict and peculiar fenfe, the ſeed of the 
woman. If ſhe was firſt in the tranſ- 

reſſion, by which death was brought 
1nto the world ; ſhe was alone in giving 
birth to him who hath purchaſed for us 
liſe and immortality. ; 

The bleſſed Virgin being a daughter of 
Abraham, our Lord was by birth made 
under the Jewiſh law. And accordingly 
he was circumciſed the eighth day; and 
becauſe he was his mother's firſt-born 
ſon, he was (as the law directed in that 
caſe) dedicated to the Lord in the temple 

at Jeruſalem. And though the place of 
his abode was at a conſiderable diſtance 
from that city, he conſtantly made a jour- 
ney thither at the time of their ſolemn 
feſtivals. And as he was careful to ob- 
ſerve the ritual ordinances of the law, fo 
he yielded a moſt exact and perfect obe- 
dience to the moral precepts of it. 

And indeed had he not punctually ful- 
filled the righteouſneſs of that law under 
which he was made, he would himſelf 
have ſtood in need of a redeemer; and 
conſequently could not have anſwered 
the end of his coming into the world ; 
which was to redeem thoſe that were un- 
der the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of ſons ; and this is the 

Third particular I propoſed to ſpeak to. 

All who had ever lived under the law, 

eſus Chriſt only excepted, had in ſome 
inſtance or other tranſgreſſed it; and ſo 
had rendered themſelves obnoxious to 
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the curſe denounced againſt thoſe who 
ſhould in any one point offend againſt it. 
To deliver chem from this curſe our Lord 
voluntarily ſuffered puniſhment in their 
ſtead, the innocent inſtead of the guilty ; 
and by dying on the croſs, became in 
the eye of the law an accurſed perſon; 
for it is written, cur/ed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree. 

Together with Chriſt expired the ce- 
remonial law; which was both a heavy 
yoke upon the Jews, and a wall of parti- 
tion between them and the gentiles, So 
that by the death of Chriſt the Jews were 
freed from the bondage as well as the 
curſe of the law, and called to enjoy the 
liberty and privileges of fons. 

The gentiles were ſtrangers to the co 
venant of promiſe, and had long ſince re- 
volted from the worſhip of the true God 
to idolatry. Wherefore the Jews ima. 
— that they were eſteemed by God as 
pittle, and that they were to have no 
ſhare in the bleſſings of the Meſſiah's 
kingdom. But the middle wall of par- 
tition being broken down by the croſs, 
the diſtinction between ou and pentile 
ceaſed, and they both became by faith 
one body of Chrift, one church and 
houſehold of God; the gentiles were 
admitted to equal privileges with the 
Jews; and e who had been hitherto 
far off from God, as well as thoſe who 
2 near to him, received the adoption of 
Ons. 

Many and ineſtimable are the privi- 
leges to which the adopted ſons of God 
are entitled. The reſidence of the Holy 
Spirit in their hearts is both a pledge of 
their heavenly Father's love to them at 
preſent, and an earneſt of the glorious 
inheritance which he will beſtow upon 
them hereafter. By him they have free 
acceſs unto God in prayer, and are en- 
couraged to addreſs themſelves to him in 
the familiar and endearing language of 
ſons, ſaying Abba, Father. By the ſame 
ſpirit they are ſanftified both in body 
and ſoul, and made like unto God ; the 
divine image is reſtored in them, and 
they are known to be the children of God 
by the reſemblance which they bear to 
him. And they who, while they hve 
here, are like to God in holineſs, ſhall 
one day even in their mortal parts bear 
the image of his immortality ; and ſhall 
be further manifeſted to be the. ſons of 
God, by being the ſons of the reſurrec- 

| tion. 


tion. He who is the God not of the 
dead but of the living, will not ſuffer his 
children to continue for ever under the 
power of death; but will in his due 
time work for them a glorious liberty 
from the bondage of corruption, and 
place them beyond the reach and fear of 
death and pain and ſorrow, in heavenly 
manſions, where they ſhall be for ever 
happy, not only in an entire freedom 
from all evil, but in the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of all that is good, If they be ſons, our 
apoſtle rationally concludes, that they 
ſhall be heirs of God, and joint-heirs 


with Chriſt, who is the Heir and Lord of 


all things. 

L have now gone through the three par- 
ticulars- which I at firſt propoſed to ſpeak 
to. From what hath been ſaid upon each 
of them may be drawn ſeveral uſeful infe- 
rences, with which I ſhall conclude this 
diſcourſe, 

And, firſt, The coming of our Lord in 
the fulneſs of time 1s a ſtrong confirma- 
tion of the faith of Chriſtians, and ren- 
ders inexcuſable the obſtinate infidelity 
of the Jews. That there are in the Old 
Teſtament ſuch predictions as I have 
cited, and that they are genuine, and 
were not invented, neither have been 
corrupted by Chriſtians, the Jews them- 
ſelves, from whom we received them, 
cannot but acknowledge; and that theſe 
predictions were underſtood by the an- 
cient Jewiſh doors as we underſtand 
them, their writings ſtill extant do abun- 
dantly prove. And it 1s well known 
that in our Saviour's time the whole na- 
tion of the Jews did expect that the 
Meſſiah would ſuddenly appear; which 
plainly ſhews that they were of opinion, 
that the time aſſigned by the prophets 
for his coming was then expiring. Wall 
the Jews blame us either for giving cre- 
dit to the divine oracles, or for believing 
in him to whom they bear witneſs ; or 
for embracing that interpretation of them 
which was formerly put upon them by 
their own moſt approved expoſitors, and 
particularly by that generation of men, 
who were bitter enemies to Jeſus Chriſt 
and perſecuted him to the death ? Ought 
not they who affirm with us that not one 
tittle of the law or of the prophets ſhall 
fail, either to acknowledge our Jeſus to be 
the Meſſiah, or to direct us to ſome other 
Mefliah, who appeared within the time 
limited by the law and che prophets ? If 
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the time appointed for the Meſſiah's 
coming be long fince lapſed, why do they 
ſill continue to expect him? and if they 
themſelves had not for many years be- 
lieved the time to be lapſed, would they, 
think we, have expected him daily for 
ſeventeen hundred years together ? 

Secondly, The honour which Jeſus 
Chriſt hath done to our nature, by tak- 
ing it upon him, lays us under a ſtrict 
obligation not to diſhonour it by any kind 
of intemperance or uncleanneſs. It can 
be no ſmall crime to bring a reproach 
upon that nature, which the Son of God 
hath ſo highly dignified, and to debaſe it 
below that of the four-footed beaſts 
which periſh, 

The ſame conſideration may ſerve to 
raiſe in us a firm hope of a happy reſur- 
rection. If it be a mortification to us to 
call corruption our father, and the worm 
our fiſter, it is on the other hand a 
mighty conſolation to us to conſider that 
he who liveth for ever, and hath the keys 
of death and of hell, is our brother. Nor 
can we entertain ſo mean an opinion of 
human fleſh, as to think it incapable of 
inheriting glory and immortality, when 
we reflect, that in human fleſh dwelleth 
the fulneſs of the Godhead. Our bo- 
dies it is true are the leaſt valuable parts 
of us; they were formed at firſt out of 
the duſt, and after a ſhort ſpace return to it. 
Yet ought we not from hence to infer, 
that our Lord will not think them worth 
the ſaving, ſince it cannot be more be- 
neath him to redeem a body from the 
grave, than it was to aſſume one himſelf, 
and to be united to it for ever? 

'That the only-begotten of the Father, 
who was born before every creature, by 
whom and for whom all things were 
made, ſhould freely for a time lay aſide 
his unſpeakable Majeſty, take part of 
fleſh and blood, load himſelf with the in- 
firmities and miſeries of our nature, and 
ſubmit to all the burthenſome and painful 
rites of the ceremonial law ; this indeed 
was ſuch an act of humiliation as we can 
never enough admire, and which we 
ought ever to have before our eyes, that 
from thence we may learn to ſtoop to 
the meaneſt offices, and to undergo the 

reateſt difficulties and inconveniencies 

or the good of our brethren; that the 
ſame mind may be in us which was alſo 
in Chriſt Jeſus, who being in the form of 
God, made himſelf of no reputation, and 
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took upon him the form of a ſervant, 
and was made in the likneſs of men. 

As it was a wonderful condeſcenſion 
in the Son of God to be made of a wo- 
man; ſo moſt glorious was the privilege 
of that thrice happy woman of whom he 
was made. No ſober Chriſtian can poſ- 
fibly either ſpeak or think otherwiſe of 
her, than as of a perſon highly favoured 
of God. The mother of him whom we 
adore is without queſtion highly to be ho- 
noured, and all generations mult call her 
bleſſed. Yet it is to be remembered, 
that ſhe was no more than a woman; 
and we cannot without idolatry pay to 

the woman that worſhip which is due 


only to the divine perſon who was born 


of her. 


What hath been ſaid under the third 


head, concerning the great end and de- 
ſign of Chriſt's coming, will ſuggeſt to 
us a ſatis factory anſwer to an objection 
Frequently urged againſt Chriſtianity 
both by its ancient and modern adverſa- 
ries; to whom, it ſeems, it has always 
appeared incredible, that a perſon of ſo 
high dignity as the Son of God ſhould 
conſent to become man, to live in a mean 
and deſpicable and afflicted condition, 
and at length to die the death of a male- 
factor. But was it a work unworthy of 
this great perſon to redeem a miſerable 
world? and was it not fitting that he who 
was to inſtruct men in their duty, and to 
guide them to eternal happineſs, ſhould 
for a while dwell and converſe with them, 
and live in ſuch a condition as might 
give him an opportunity to become an 
Illuſtrious pattern of the moſt neglected 


and difficult virtues? Was it not reaſon- 


able too, that he who was to dehver fin- 
ners from the wrath of God, ſhould ſome 
way or other make atonement for thoſe 
fins which had provoked it ? And how 
could he do that better, nay how can we 
be ſure that he could do it any otherwiſe, 
than by ſuffering inſtead of the offen. 
ders? It was no trivial concern which 
brought our Lord from heaven to earth ; 
nothing leſs than the falvation of man- 
kind was the deſign of his coming into 
the world. Is it then at all credible, 
that the Son of God fhould propoſe to 
himſelf a moſt noble and glorious end, 


and not make uſe of the wiſeſt and moſt ef- 


fectual means for the accompliſhment of it ? 
There is therefore but ſmall force of 
argument in this objection, but there is 


* 
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a great deal of ingratitude in it. For 
ſhall we take occaſion from the conde. 
ſcenſion of the Son of God to deſpiſe and 
reject him; and to make the greatneſs of 


his love to us a pretence for refuſing 


obedience to his laws ? Surely the lower 
he humbled himſelf for our ſakes, the 
higher in all reaſon ought our gratitude 
to riſe. If we have the leaſt ſpark of 
ingenuity in us, it will be our conſtant 
endeavour that the whole earth may be 
full of his glory, who became the Son 
of man that we might become ſons of 
God; who quitted the glories of heaven 
for a manger, for a croſs, that he might 
waſh us from our fins in his own blood, 
What language can expreſs ſuch noble 
acts? What tongue of men or of angels 
can ſhew forth all the praiſe due to inef- 
fable goodneſs, the breadth and length 
and depth and height of which paſs even 
the knowledge of a finite mind ? Cer. 
tainly we who were the objects of this ſu. 
perlative goodneſs, can do no leſs than de- 
vote our whole lives to the ſervice of our 
generous Benefactor. And ſince we can 
never requite him, we ſhould ſpare no 
pains to pleaſe him, nor think any thing 
too much to do or to ſuffer for his ſake. 
No puniſhment can be thought too ſevere 
for us; there will be no room for us to 
expect any mercy, if we are not to be 
obliged by numberleſs and invaluable be- 
nefits ; if offices of unparalleled friend- 
thip done for us while we were enemies, 
cannot endear our friend to us; if love 
ſtronger than death cannot extort from us 
ſome ſuitable returns of thankfulneſs, love, 
and obedience, 

Not only gratitude to our Redeemer, 
but the nature of that happy condition to 
which he hath called us, exacts from us 
a life of ſtrict holineſs and obedience to 
the divine laws, If we are ſons of God, 
we muſt be punctual in the diſcharge of 
the duties reſulting from that relation ; 
otherwiſe we muſt look for no bleſſing 
from him. To call God Father, while 
we live in diſobedience to his commands, 
is in effect to bring an accuſation againſt 
ourſelves; for if he bea Father, where is 
his honour ? | 

A courſe of iniquity renders us incapa- 
ble of bearing ſo near and honourable a 
relation to the Deity. Regeneration is a 
neceflary preparative for adoption ; nor 
can we be the ſons of God; unleſs we are 
born again of che Spirit. As many as are 
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led by the Spirit, ſaith St. Paul, are the 
ſons of God: for by the Spirit we are 
made partakers of a divine nature, and 
the divine perfections are ſtamped upon 
our ſouls, The reſembling God in our 
diſpoſitions and actions, the imitating 
him as dear children, is the ſureſt demon- 
tration that we are born of him. Both 
the children of God and the children of 
the devil will do the works of their fa- 
ther; by which they are eaſily diſtin- 
uiſhed one from the other. 

Again, If we are ſons of God, this 
may encourage us to lay before him all 
our wants and grievances, and to put up 
our petitions to him with firm confi- 
dence that we ſhall receive from him 
whatever is neceſſary and convenieat for 
us. For, as our Lord very ſtrongly ar- 
gues, What man is there, who, if his ſon 
aſk bread, will give him a flone? or if 
he aſe a fiſh, will give him a ſerpent ? 1f 
then men that are evil know how to give 
good gifts unto their children, how much 
more ſhall our Father which is in heaven 
give good things unto them that aſt him? 
Add ts this, that we have ſuch an inter- 
ceſſor with the Father, as we ourſelves, 
if we underſtood our own intereſt, would 
with for, even Jeſus Chriſt the righteous; 
who being by nature the only Son of 
God, cannot fati of obtaining whatſoever 


he ſhall requeſt for us; who being allo 


the Son of man, is moſt ready to do 
what in him lies for us his brethren. Of 
his benign and merciful diſpoſition, and 
of his tender concern for mankind in par- 
ticular, he gave abundant proof, when he 


took on him, not the nature of angels, 


but the ſeed of Abraham. And we may 
be ſure that his compaſſions are not 
abated, by the experience he hath had of 
the ſorrows and uneaſineſſes incident to 
our condition. He hath not forgotten, it 
is impoſſible he ſhould forget, the agonies 
which pierced him through in the days of 
his fleſh, and from which he prayed again 
and again to be delivered with ſtrong 
crying and tears, Having therefore 
himſelf deeply taſted of miſery, he is 
ſtrongly inclined to pity. and to ſuccour 
the miſerable. 

Furthermore, The conſideration that 
we are ſons of God, may be of ſpecial 
uſe to ſupport and comfort us under all 


troubl:s and calamities. The bitterneſs 


- 
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of afflictions will be very much allayed, 
when we can look upon them as the 
chaſtiſements or trials of a loving father. 


God is never kinder to us than when he 


exerciſes us with adverſity, either for the 
amendment of our faults, or for the im- 


provement and manifeſtation of our vir- 


tues. It has ever been uſual with him to 
train up his deareſt ſons to glory by the 
diſcipline of the croſs. Even Jeſus Chriſt 
his only begotten, in whom he was al- 
ways pleaſed, and in whom was no fin, 
learned obedience by the things which 
he ſuffered, He was long a man of ſor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief, before 
he was advanced above all principality 
and power. And were we truly wiſe, 
we ſhould not defire to be entirely ex- 
empted from thoſe allotments of provi- 
dence, which are indeed the evidences of 
our ſonſhip, and tokens of the Almighty's 
love to us. We ſhould be rather apt to 
be uneaſy, and to ſuſpe&t the worſt of 
our condition, if God did not ſometimes 
deal with us, as he is wont to do with 
thoſe whom he acknowledges for his 
children. Well may we bear not on! 
with patience, but with thankfulneſs, choſe 
— aka which are intended for our 
benefit; and we may even glory in thoſe 
perſecutions and tribulations, which ſpeak 
us the darlings of the Almighty, and by 
which we are conformed to the image of 
his beſt beloved Son. 

Laſtly, Since we are all of us ſons of 
one and the ſame God, let us love like 
brethren. Since we all pretend to be 
guided and governed by the ſame ſpirit, 
the ſpirit of adoption, let us ſhew that we. 
are ſo, by being like-minded, by mutual 
kindneſs, charity, and forbearance. Since 
we all make up but one great family, let 
us ſtudy to promote the peace and union 
of that family to which we belong. No- 
thing can be more prejudicial to the inte- 
reſts of the houſehold of God, than the di- 
viding it againſt itſelf. Since we are all 
entitled to the ſame glorious promiſes, 
and are co-heirs of the heavenly inheri- 
tance, let us converſe together in this 
world, as perſons who hope to meet in 
another, and to be happy in the ſociety 
of each other to all eternity. 

Which God grant that we may all be, 
for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt; To WHhomy 
&c. 
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SERMON XCIII. 


By WIL LIAd STermens, M. A. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Difficulties of a virtuous Life not 
ſo formidable as to diſcourage the 
Purſuit of it, 


MATTHEW, vii. 14. 


Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
_—_ unto life; and few there be that 
nd it, 


Ov bleſſed Lord, in theſe words, re- 
reſents to us the difficulties which at- 
tend the Chriſtian courſe; and, as a 
conſequence of theſe difficulties, he tells 
us, that few there be, who have either 
the courage to venture on it, or the con- 
ſtancy to perſevere in it. 
The confideration of this hath proved 
a great obſtruction to the practice of reli- 
ion. For, though it be allowed that 
e duties of Chriſtianity are not ſtrictly 
impoſſible to be complied with, yet ſtill, 
if there are ſuch hardſhips to be encoun- 
tered, as ſeem to be above an ordinary 
reſolution, the event will be much the 
ſame, as though they were ſtrictly and 
abſolutely impoſſible. Pretences will be 
made, and pleas drawn from hence, to 
put off the difficult taſk, to ſhrink back 
from the trial, and to reſt in a Jazy neg- 
le& of that obedience, which men are 
obliged, by the ſtrongeſt ties, to prac- 
e 


This ſubje& therefore is proper to be 
conſidered. But, before 1 proceed to 
the particular examination of it, I muſt 
be ſo free as to acknowledge, that the 
matter of fact, on which men build, is, in 
a great meaſure, true and certain, The 
difficulties in a ſteady and uniform prac- 
tice of our duty, are confeſſedly many 
and great; rugged are the paths of vir- 
tue; unpleaſant, till long tried, are its 
ways; and /trait the gate which leadeth 
unto life. The yoke and burthen which 
Chriſt lays upon us, (though it be ren- 

dered light and eaſy by the hand which im- 
poſed it,) is yet a yoke, and a burthen ſtill; 
and therefore neceſſarily implies {what 
all burthens muſt imply) ſomething un- 
eaſy and painful to us. All this we are 
ready to acknowledge. 

But, on the other hand, I cannot but 
oblerve, what a wrorg inference and de- 
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tuous life, which are ſo apt to deter men 
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duction thoſe men make from it, who, 
by the difficulties of virtue, are diſcou- 
raged from the practice of it; and how 
groſsly they miſapply and pervert this 
conceſſion. For when our Saviour com- 
pares the Chriſtian life to a ſtrait gate, 
and repreſents it by the obvious meta- 
phor of a narrow way, it was not his de- 
ſign to diſcourage us from attempting it; 
but, on the contrary, he makes uſe of it 
as an incentive to our moſt briſk endea- 
vours. When he deſcribes the gate as 
ſtrait, and the way as narrow, he urges 
from thence, that we ſhould ſtrive to enter 
into it; that we ſhould be diligent and 
careful in this great affair ; and therefore 
not be diſcouraged by the difficuities and 
hardſhips we may meet with in it. 

This remark being premiſed, I come 
now to ſpeak mare diſtinctly to the diffi- 
culties of religion, or hardſhips of a vir- 


from the purſuit of their duty, Toward 
a ſatisfaQory account of this matter, the 
following method ſeems moſt ſuitable and 
proper; namely, to evince, | 
Firſt, That the difficulties of a virtu- 
ous life, though acknowledged to be 
many and great, are yet not ſo formida- 
ble, as thoſs perſons repreſent them to 
themſelves ; but that many conſiderations 
offer, which may ſerve to alleviate, di- 
miniſh, and take off from them. 
Secondly,” That were the difficulties of 
virtue and religion much greater than 
they truly are, yet this would be no juſt 
foundation for our being diſcouraged 
from the practice of them, or a reaſon to 
ſlacken our endeavours in the vigorous 
proſecution of them. E 
I do maintain then, in the firſt place, 
that the difficulties of a virtuous life, 
though acknowledged to be many and 
great, are not yet ſo formidable as thoſe 
perſons repreſent them to themſelves ; but 
that many conſiderations offer, which may 
ſerve to alleviate, diminiſh, and take off 
from them . and for the truth of this, 1 
allege the following reaſons : 
' Firſt, we are to remember, that what 
our bleſſed Saviour declares in my text, 
[that frait is the gate, and narrow is the 
abay, that leadeth unto life,] was delivered 
to his firſt diſciples, and earlieſt converts, 
in his firſt ſermon to them. To them in- 
deed the gate of life was to he ſtrait, and 
the way narrow. They were to attain 
eternal life by bitter conflits, and 15 5 
b trials. 
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trials. They were called to perſecutions, 
and ſufferings, and to death itſelf in its 
moſt frightful ſhapes. They were to 
renounce the world, and all that was dear 
in it, in an higher ſenſe than is incumbent 
on common Chriſtians. 'They were to 
take up their croſs, and fellow their Maſter 
through a ſea even of their own blood; 
in ſhort, they were to be made perfect by 
the wery ſufferings they ſhould endure. 
And this it was which gave occaſion to 
our bleſſed Lord's expreſſions, which re- 
preſent the Chriſtian's portion as a por- 
tion of hardſhip and ſeverity. 

But, blefſed be. God, this is not our 
caſe; nor are we in theſe circumſtances. 
That religion, which expoſed its firſt pro- 
feſſors to theſe bitter afflictions and trials, 
is now become the eſtabliſhed religion of 
our nation; and we have the happineſs to 
enjoy the purity of the Chriſtian faith, 
without being expoſed to miſery for en- 
joying it. Our civil rights are not in- 
vaded as a puniſhment for our religious 
tenets; but the church of Chriſt hath 
kings and quecns for its nurſing parents. 

There is, therefore, no reaſon for our 
underſtanding this declaration in my text 
in the ſame ſtrictneſs and ſeverity at this 
time, as there was when our Saviour de- 
livered it; it being evident, that holineſs 
is not now ſo difficult, nor religion fo 
dangerous, as it was at that time. The 
gate, (however ſtrait it be) is not now ſo 
ſtrait, nor the way ſo narrow, that lead- 
elh to eternal life. This reflection will 
very much abate the difficulty of our 
ſtate, if compared with that of the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity ; and will let us ſee, 
that what is delivered in the holy ſcrip- 
tures concerning the hardſhips and ſeve- 
rities attending the true Chriſtian, does 
not ſo much agree to thoſe ages in which 
we live; but was calculated, in a great 
meaſure, for the infant ages of the 
church, when Chriitians were expoſed to 
perils ſcarce now to be feared or heard of. 
In the ſecond place it will very much 
alleviate and leſſen the difficulties of a re- 
ligious life, if we refle&, that theſe ſup- 
poſed difficulties are not ſo much in the 
laws of God, or in the virtues themſelves 
as in our thoughts and apprehenſions of 
them, What makes holineſs of life a dif- 
ficulty is, that men have been already 
for many years engaged in vicious 
courſes ; they have indulged their appe- 
tites ; have denied themlelves no ſenſual 
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pleaſure ; have been immerſed in fin and 
wickedneſs; and from the firſt years of 
their youth have contracted habits of 
vice, 

Indeed, when this is the caſe, (and it is 
much to be feared that this is the caſe of 
the generality of men, and eſpecially of 
thoſe who find fo much difficulty in vir- 


tue,) when they are become habitually 


wicked, and have incautiouſly and raſhly 
given themſelves up to ſin; it muſt be 
owned, that to ſuch men, religion and 
virtue muſt become extremely difficult: 
it muſt be the utmoſt labour to them to 
make a change for the oppoſite virtues; 
entirely to break off their former courſes, 
and to put themſelves into a different and 
new way of demeanour. 'The Ethiopian 
may almoſt as ſoon change his ſein, and 
the /copard his ſpots, as they learn to do 
2 who have been accuſtomed to do 
evil. 

But if we conſider it rightly, the difi- 
culty, in ſuch a caſe as this, ought not, 
and cannot in juſtice be laid at the door 
of virtue itſelf ; it muſt not be charged 
on religion; but is to be aſcribed (where 
it is juſtly due) to men's own infatuated 
choice; to the oppoſite vices they have 
contracted ; and to their having given 
themſelves up, in their unwary days, to 
follow the paths of evil. They are, 
therefore, our own depraved cuſtoms 
alone, that make virtue difficult ; the 
hardſhips of it have ariſen only from 
our own fooliſh hearts; and the rug- 
gedneſs of its paths have been of our 
own creating. ' 

That this is ſo as I have repreſented it, 
will evidently appear when we reflect 
that the duties to which we are obliged 
by religion, are in themſelves very agree- 
able to, as well as perfective of, the na- 
ture of man. We are not enjoined any 
thing contrary to our native reaſon ; but, 
on the contrary, all the ties we are under 
to holineſs, are the plain dictates of na- 
ture and right reaſon. | 

We may appeal to the comman ſenſe of 
mankind, whether it be not more rational 
and natural, that we ſhould love God, 
who hath ſo loved us; that we ſhould 
worſhip him, who continually ſupports 
us; that we ſhoald ſerve him, who daily 
confers bencfits upon us; than run into 
the oppoſite practices of hating, of diſ- 
obeying, of affronting him. We may 
make even the enemies of virtue the 
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judges, whether the duties relating to 
ourſelves, ſuch as temperance, ſobriety, 
and chaſtity, be not more deſirable, 
and more conducing to the welfare of- 
our bodies, than the contrary habits 
of intemperance, gluttony, and de- 
bauchery. We may leave it to the de- 
termination even of the worſt among 
men, whether the virtues of humanity, 
the duties toward our neighbour of peace 
and charity, of benevolence and good- 
will, of candour and affability, be not in- 
finitely preferable to the oppoſite vices of 
inhumanity, of contention, of ill-will and 
moroſeneſs. From all this we may be 
convinced that virtue, in itſelf, hath none 
of thoſe ſuppoſed difficulties ; that holi- 
neſs is perfectly agreeable to our nature 
and reaſon ; that our duties lay us under 
nothing, that 1s, on 1ts own account, bur- 
thenſome to humanity ; but that, if we 
would act agreeably to nature, in the pro- 
per ſenſe of the expreſſion, we muſt in- 
variably purſue virtue. 


Upon juſt grounds doth St. Paul (Ro- 


mans, xii. 1.) call religion a reaſonable 


' ſervice, as what, in itſelf, is ſtrictly agree- 
able to reaſon. And therefore, whatever 
diticultics we find in it, are not juſtly to 
be imputed to religion itſelf, but to our 
own vicious habits and deſires, which 
have rendered that holineſs laborious and 
uncaſy, which was, in its own nature, 
agreeable and eaſy. 

Thirdly, The difficulties of a virtuous 
and religious life, will not appear ſo for- 
midable, as ſome men repreſent them to 
themlelves, if we conſider, that the unea- 
fineſs and trouble which holineſs gives 
them, is only at the firſt ; is only at the 
fctting out; is of ſhort continuance, and 
gradually wearing away. To withdraw 
trom all former ill habits, to ſhake hands 
with all our beloved luſts, and to bid an 
eternal farewel to our wickedneſs, does 
indeed require a good degree of ſtrength 
and courage. But a little conſtancy and 
reſolution, and undaunted perſeverance, 
with a manly and generous fortitude, will 
toon get the maſtery of ſin within us. 

As we advance in virtue, our evil ha- 
bits will continually grow weaker; as we 
increale in goodnels, every temptation to 
fin will be Jeſs powerful and cogent. 
The habits of vice will with eaſe give 
way to the growing habits of virtue. 
The cords, with which we are now tied 


down, will be ſlackened ; and the whole 
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man be inſenſibly turned to the practice 
of what, before, ſeemed little leſs to him 
than impoſſible. The reluctances and 
averſions to religion will be but of ſhort 
duration to ſuch as ſet out with fixed 
and ſettled purpoſes of amendment. The 
fury of the battle is all diſcharged at the 
firſt onſet; and, if we once repel the 
enemy, the victory may eaſily be enſured 
tous. A little time, and a continued re.. 
ſolution, will render us abſolute maſtery 
of the field. Faint and languid will be 
the future aflaults of ſin; and diſabled 
thole forces which have been once 
broken. An heroical attempt then, is 
the moſt neceſſary part in this ſpiritual 
warfare, 

The timorous beginner ſurveys from 
the ſhore the ſea with amazement. But 
when his advanced years and manly 
courage have once engaged him in the 
ſervice, he inſults thoſe waves which 
created him ſo much terror. The like 
is our conflict in the cauſe of virtue, The 
hardſhip is only in the firſt brunt. If we 
cence get over this, we ſhall be altogether 
as eaſy in an habitual conformity to godli- 
neſs, as any one can poſſibly be ſuppoſed 
to be in the indulgence of his pleaſures, 
The ſervice of God we ſhall find to be 
perfect freedom; and will experimentally 
convince us of the truth of what Solo- 
mon hath long ago declared, that the 
ways of religion are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all her paths are peace. 

Fourthly, The unreaſonableneſs of 
men's laying ſo much weight and ſtreſs 
on the difficulties attending a good life, 
will from hence appear, that in all pro- 
bability the very ſame excuſe would 
have been made, and the ſame plea have 
been urged by them, had the difficulties 
been much leſs than now they are. Had 
ſalvation been attainable upon much ea- 
fier terms than it is, had our - obligations 
to virtue been much ſlighter than now 
they are; had God given us a larger li- 
berty to gratify our deſires, yet it is much 
to be feared, that the ſame men would 
have thought even then the burthen too 
great, and obligation too heavy. 

The ſame lazineſs of temper, the ſams 
weak averſions to any thing that is trou- 
bleſome, and the ſame indolence and 
careleſſaeſs, would undoubtedly have 
moved them ſtill to complain of hard- 
ſhips. The buſy enemy of mankind 
would, even in theſe circumſtances, have 

ſuggeſted 
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| ſuggeſted to us the ſame unreaſonable 


retences as he now does; he would 
Bes whiſpered in our ears the ſeverity 
of God's proceedings with us; and have 
repreſented God to our imaginations as 
an Egyptian · taſæ-maſter. IThis would, 
queſtionleſs, have been the continued 
complaint of the ſame men, who think at 
this time the terms of religion too diffi- 
cult and laborious : for where the ſame 
cauſes are, the ſame effects muſt con- 
ſtantly flow from them. ; 

Fifthly and laſtly, That the difficulties 
of a virtuous life are not ſo formidable as 
they have been repreſented, will from 


hence appear, that the great duties of re- 


ligion do mutually promote and forward 
each other. Ihe attainment of one vir- 
tue is eaſily followed, by the attainment 
of a ſecond; and this again naturally 
leads to a third ; and that facilitates the 
introduction of another: for it is worth 
our obſervation, that the virtues of a 
good life have a fixed connection with, 
and dependence on each other; are as it 
were linked together in a chain; are of 
the neareſt and moſt intimate relation 
each to each, and in their practice ſcarcely 
to be ſeparated. 

Thus, for inſtance, the great duty of 
juſtice, when habitually attained, eaſily 
prepares the way to an extenſive charity; 
which indeed, in its moſt remarkable in- 
ſtance, is little more than juſtice to the 
poor. Charity, thus attained, naturally 
opens the gate to humanity towards all 
men; to liberality and to hoſpitality; 
and theſe are ſucceeded by univerſal be- 
nevolence; a love of our whole kind; 
by general peace and quiet amongſt 
men. 

So again, in our duties towards God; 
when we are once arrived at that principal 
duty of loving him, this love will 
naturally break out in a defire to imi- 
tate him; in the humility of worſhip- 
ping and adoring him; in a ſtriQ obedi- 
ence to his commands, and a fear of 
diſpleaſing or affronting him. Thus, 
you ſee, there is a certain gradation in 
the great duties of life. The one ſtill 
paves the way for another; and ſo, the 
attainment of a few, naturally diſpoſes us 
to all the reſt. | 
And, as the virtues are thus connected 


with, and followed by each other, ſo is 


mere the ſame growing eaſineſs in the 
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conqueſt over vice. The ſubduing one 
vicious habit eaſily produces the maſtery of 
another; and the ſame ſtrength which 
enabled us to get the aſcendant over 
one Juſt, will (if vigorouſly applied) 
be ſufficient to conquer all the reſt; for 
this is certain, that there is no greater 
difficulty in ſubduing one than another 
at leaſt, where they are of the ſame kind, 
and ſubduable in the ſame way. | 
In a word, by the cloſe and intimate 
connection which there is between the ſe- 
veral virtues, and by the mutual depend- 
ence and gradation obſervable in the ſe- 
veral vices, the tranſition from the prac- 
tice of one duty to that of another is eaſy 
and ſmooth ; as, on the other hand, the 
ſubduing one vicious appetite as nata- 
tally enables men to ſubdue another ; and 
by this means, the difficulties of an holy 
life are greatly diminiſhed, and the at- 


tainment of virtue appears not ſo labori- 


ous as men fancy. 
From theſe five remarks, the truth of 


the firſt general head of this diſcourſe is 


evinced; I go on now, in the ſecond 


place, to ſhew, that were the difficulties of 


virtue and religion much greater than 
they truly are, yet this would be no juſt 
foundation for our being diſcouraged from 
the practice of them, or a reaſon to ſlacken 
our endeavours in the vigorous proſecu- 
tion of them. The proof of this I ſhall 
in like manner attempt, by the following 
arguments: | 

Firſt, Be the difficulties of holineſs never 
ſo great, nay were they much greater 
than the appreheoſions and fears of men 
repreſent them, the proper uſe we ſhould 
make of this, is, not to fit down in de- 
ſpair of ſucceſs, but to uſe the greater 
induſtry and application in endeavouring 
to ſurmount them. Becauſe there are 
hardſhips to be met with in our way to 
heaven, and the paths which lead to it 
are rough, ſhall we therefore be content 
to loſe it; or ſhall we meanly give up 
our title and claim to it? Shall we al- 
ways continue under a diſeaſe, and never 
endeavorr the reſtoration of our health, 
becauſe the medicine is unpalatable and 
bitter to our taſte ? No certainly: the 


inference we are to draw from hence is, 


not to undervalue the rewards of another 
world ſo much, as to throw up our Hopes 
of them, purely becauſe we will not be 
at the pains to gain them; but rather, in 

good 
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good earneſt to ſet to our ſtrength, that 
at length we may ſubdue the difficulties 
which oppoſe us; that we may conquer 
thoſe evil inclinations which ſeparate be. 
tween us and our ſupreme good; and 
ſhew that we do, in ſome ſort, deſerve the 
rewards of the conqueſt, by our reſolu- 
tion in gaining it. 

I have already obſerved, that this is the 
uſe which our great Maſter made of the 
conſideration before us. When he told 
us, that „trait is the gate that leadeth unto 
life, he did not urge this to diſcourage 
his followers ; but, on the contrary, he 
commanded them the more earneſtly to 
ſtrive to enter into it. 

This alſo he exempliFed to us in his 
own perſon. He through much tribulation 
entered into his kingdom ; and we his 
followers muſt come after him in the 
fame way. The difficulties he met with 
were vaſtly ſuperior to any of thoſe which 
we encounter : and as the kingdom of 
heaven is capable of ſuffering violence, 
fo they who would inherit it, muſt vate 
it (as our bleſſed Lord expreſſes him- 
ſelf) by violence and force. | 

Secondly, Though the hardſhips of a 
religious life were greater than they are, 
yet this ought not to ſlacken us in, or 


deter us from, a vigorous proſecution of - 


it; becauſe, the greater are the difficul- 
ties, the more illuſtrious will be the vic- 
tory. The glory of an heroic action 
always riſes in proportion to the danger 
we underwent in performing it; and that 
man deſerves the moſt laſting praiſes, 
who hath done moſt to reap them. They 
are only the timorous, the daſtardly, the 
puſillanimous, who ſhrink back from ap- 
pearing danger, and are afraid of ever 
difficulty before them; but the ſtout on 
generous heart will purſue its aims 
through any terrors which may oppoſe it. 
On what a narrowneſs of ſoul is this 
dreed of the difficulties to be met with 
in virtue founded; and from what a cow- 
ardice of ſpirit doth it take its, riſe ? 
The Chriſtian religion is far from in- 
ſpiring us with ſuch mean and low ima- 
ginations; but would infuſe into our 
thoughts more noble ſentiments. Our 
faith teaches us to be bold and enter- 


priſing; To put on the evhols armour of 


Ged ; after having done all to land; and 
te fallow the Captain of our ſalvation, who 
was made prifet throngh Jeering. Let 
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not thoſe therefore, who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, betray ſuch unmanly fears; 
apprehenſions fo much beneath the ſpirit 
of their religion, and dignity of their 
character. : 

In the third place, Though the difficul. 
ties of virtue were ever ſo many, yet 
when we reflect on the greatneſs of the 
reward which is hereafter to attend it, 
we ſhall be convinced, that it was in no 
wiſe fitting that ſo vaſt an happineſs 
ſhould be conferred on us, without ſome 
previous conflicts, ſome ſharp trials. $9 
exquiſite are the joys of heaven, ſo tran- 
ſcendent the bliſs of ſaints hereafter, that 
it ſeems incongruous to beſtow them on 
thoſe, who ſhould do nothing toward the 
attainment of them, So cheap a victory 
would give leſs pleaſure to the conqueror 
after it is won; and were men put in 

ſſeſſion of heaven without any preced- 
ing ſeverities, the very joys which it 
offers would ſuffer ſome ſort of abate- 
ment; becauſe the hardſhips we go 
through for the attainment of an end, 
will give a reliſh and guſt to the pleaſure 


of attaining it. It is the deareſt bought 


victory which gives the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction; and men are never ſo ſenſible of 
the ſatisfaQtion of being ſafe at home, as 
when they have eſcaped the moſt threat- 
ening dangers abroad. 

To this we may add, that our life here 
being none other than a ſtate of proba- 
tion, and a neceſſary prelude to that here- 
after, it cannot otherwiſe happen, but we 
muſt give proofs of our courage, and ex- 
pect, in order to it, the aſſaults of our 
moſt vigorous enemies. All this aziſes 
from the very notion of a ſtate of probation; 
becauſe, without it, this can be no ſtate of 
probation at all, But let us look for- 
ward to the prize 4 the mark of our high 
calling; let us duly meditate on that 
Joy which 1s ſet before us; and when 
this glorious proſpe& hath filled our ima- 
ginations, the difficulties of purſuing it 
will immediately vaniſh, We ſhall then 
be ſatisfied, that the ſufferings of this pra- 


ſent time are not worthy to be compare 


with the glory which ſhall be revealed in 
15. Rom. vin. 18. 

Fourthly, Though the hardſhips of a 
religious life were allowed to be greater 


than they are, yet this would be no juſt 


foundation for our being diſcouraged 
from attempting it; becauſe, the prac- 
| dice 
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tice of vice; and the going on in a courſe of 
fin, is attended with no fewer nor leſs 
difficulties than the practice of virtue. 

Even fin hath its hardſhips, and its 
ſervice is perfect flavery. And there- 
fore; no prudent or conſiderate man 
would chooſe to decline a virtuous life 
upon account of its difficulties, when 
thoſe, which a ſinful courſe draws on, are 
no leſs weighty. If fin hath its troubles 
and uneaſineſſes as well as holineſs, and 
if both be not without their reſpective 
burthens ; let us, by the rules of common 
ſenſe, make choice of that way which will 
make us happy at laſt; and not of that 
which will create to us equal uneaſineſs 
here, and make us eternally miſerable 
hereafter. 

It would be ſufficient to affirm here, 
that vice hath its difficulties as well as 
virtue : but I ſhall not content myſelf 
with this; I ſhall not ſcruple to aver, 
(and ſo muſt the ſinner himſelf, if he 
would ſpeak out his ſentiments,) that 
there are in reality fewer difficulties in vir- 
tue than in fin ; that it will coſt us leſs 
trouble to ſubdue our evil appetites than 
to gratify them; and that it is eaſter to 
maintain the maſtery over them, than to 
bear a ſubjection to them. : 

We affirm then, that fin treats us in a 
ſeverer manner than the moſt rigid vir- 
tue does. For what a variety of crav- 
ing appetites doth the ſinner entertain 
each of which mult be ſatisfied, or imme- 
diately its calls become louder and more 
importunate. Thus is even the youngeſt 
finner, and he who 1s but juſt entered on 
2 vicious courſe, hurried on and diſtracted. 
But how much more miſerable is the 
condition of thoſe who are become habi- 
tually wicked? In them the appetites of 
fin, having been long indulged, are ſtill 
more headſtrong and troubleſome ; the 
having gratified them ſo frequently, 
makes it more difficult to deny, or to 
withitand them ; and ſo the wretch be- 
comes confirmed in that ſlavery to 
which he hath fooliſhly fold himſelf, 
Such 1s his condition, even whilſt he hath 
the power and opportunity of gratification, 

But this will not always prove the 
caſe, Time, age, or the accidents of life, 
will make it impoſſible for him to go on 
in this courſe always; for no man 1s ei- 


ther ſo powerful as to have every enjoy- 


ment he may be fond of within his 
reach; or if he were, yet ſickneſs or age 
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may diſable him from purſuing it. And 
yet the irregular deſires till remain in 
m, and in the event prove the ſoreſt 
puniſhments to themſelves. 4 
Add to this, that the ſinner hath not 
only a vaſt variety of wicked deſires, 
which conſtantly torture him, but (which 
is worſe) they are often known to clafh 
and interfere with each other; they 
draw the ſinner quite different ways; and 
ſo to gratify one, he muſt croſs and diſ- 
appoint another. | 

Thus, if covetouſneſs bids him be ſav- 

ing in his expences, on the other hand 
his ſenſuality makes great demands, and 
cannot be indulged but at a conſiderable 
charge: if his pride commands him to 
ſet a value on himſelf, and to deſpiſe 
others; yet to ſerve his ambition he muſt 
condeſcend to court and fawn on his in- 
feriors. The like may be obſerved in 
numberleſs other inſtances; from whence 
it will appear, that he who gives himſelf 
up to his vices, can reap no real ſatisfac- 
tion ; fince the pleaſure which is drawa 
from the gratification of one appetite, is 
more than overbalanced by the violence 
which 1s thereby offered to another. 

Fifthly, and to have done: That there 
are difficulties in an holy life, ought not 
to diſcourage us from purſuing it; be- 
cauſe, however ſevere they may be, yet 
God hath promiſed us the all. powerful 
aſſiſtance and grace of his Holy Spirit. 
We have the ſecurity of his own word, (in 
which reſpect he cannot poſlibly deny 
himſelf,) that he aui not /uffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able; but will, 
with the temptation, make a way to eſcapes 
that abe may be able to bear it. 

This hes grace is ſufficient for us; and 
therefore, whatever inclinations our de- 
praved natures may have to vice, this aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Holy Spirit will enable us to 
correct them; for he knoweth our frame, 
and conſiders our condition, and will al- 
ways proportion his aids to the occaſions 
we have for them. 

Sin, ſaith St. Paul, Hall no more have 
dominion over us; becauſe we are not now 
under the law, but under grace: which 
words, though intended by the apoſtle for 
another purpoſe, may be equally applied 
to this. Nor can this be doubted, if we 
conſider, either the infinite purity of the 
perſon who aſſiſts us, or the infinite power 
employed on the occalion. And there- 
fore the ſame apoſtle, (confcious of this 
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inward grace, ) in another place thus tri- 
umphs, J can do all things tbrougb _ 
avbo ftrengtheneth me; and again, Thy 
frengtb of God is made perfett in weakneſs. 
Let us not then complain of the difficul- 
ties of religion; let us not turn back in 
the day of battle; nor diſhonourably re- 


treat, whilſt, ſupported by ſuch aſſiſtance, 


we have already the aſſurance and earneſt 
of the victory. 

Upon the whole, the timorous Chriſ- 
tian will from this diſcourſe find, that the 
difficulties of holineſs are not ſo great as 
he imagines; and, if they were much 


greater, yet that he ought not to be 


diſcouraged from the purſuit of it. Vir- 
tue and religion, when ſet in their true 
light, and repreſented in their proper co- 
lours, have nothing in them frightful; 
they are all lovely, and engaging. It is 
one of the moſt ſubtle devices of our 
crafty adverſary, to deſeribe religion to 
us under a diſagreeable form; and to 
paint vice as pleaſant and delightful. 
But thoſe who are not in love with falſe- 
hood, will draw off the maſk; and diſcern 
things as they truly are. Then will they 
ſee virtue in all its graces, and vice in its 
native horror and deformity ; and then 
will they be thoroughly perſuaded of 
what the royal pſalmiſt affirms, that beet 
gre God's laws unto our taſte, yea ſaveeter 
than honey lo our mouth, 
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Sobriety and Vigilance recommended. 


1 PETER, v. 8. 


Be ſober, be vigilant, becauſe your adverſary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh up and down, 
feeking whom he may devour. 


T* duties here recommended, ſobriety 

and vigilance, ſtand related to each 
Other as the means to the end. We are 
therefore to be vigilant, that we may 
be ſober; which implies, that without 
care and circumſpection in the govern- 
ment of ourſelves, we ſhall be in great 
danger of being overcome by tempta- 
tions. So it follows in the reaſon aſ- 


ſigned in the latter part of the verſe, your 


edverſary the devil, as a rearing licu, 
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a valketh up and down, ſecking «vhom ht 
may devour. The devil is our adverſary, 
as he is the enemy to our ſouls, which, 
by enticing us to ſin againſt God, he ſends 
to everlaſting perdition. And to ſhew us 
our danger from this grand enemy, he is 
here repreſented to us under the image of 
a fierce and ravenous beaſt, prolling up 
and down for his prey, and ſeizing and 
grinding to pieces with his teeth the 

elpleſs and unwary. This is the plain 
meaning of the text. Now, for our in- 
ſtruction, I purpoſe in the firſt place to 
ſhew what ſort of conduct it is which is 
here termed ſobriety ; and what are thoſe 
conſiderations which recommend and en- 
force it as fitting and becoming to rea- 
ſonable creatures : and then, in the next 
place, I ſhall ſhew wherein principally 
conſiſts that prudence and circumſpeCtion 
which is neceſſary to ſecure us againſt 
temptations, and is here expreſſed by the 
word vigilance, 

The word ſobriety, in its moſt common 
acceptation, ſignifies that branch of mo- 
ral virtue which conſiſts in the due regu- 
lation of our fleſhly appetites, that is, of 
thoſe appetites which are common to men 
and brutes. Appetite excites to ſome- 
thing which is neceſſary to our preſent 
preſervation ; as for inſtance, the appe- 
tite to eat and to drink. But as it is 
evident from fact and experience, that it 
15 not a thing indifferent to the body in 
what degree or meaſure a man eats or 
drinks, as there is in theſe caſes a too 
little and a too much; there muſt like- 


' wiſe be a mean between theſe two ex- 


tremes,. and this mean will be what we 
term ſobriety in theſe reſpects. 

Man is born the ſubje& of God, and 
lives under his law and government ; the 
neceſſary conſequence of which 1s, that in 
the uſe of every power and faculty which 
he hath given us, we ſhould have an eye 
to the ends of his providence in beſtowing 
them. What agrees with theſe ends 1s 
naturally right. 
tradicts them is naturally wrong, and 
makes us tranſgreſſors of his law, and 
contemners of his ſovereign authority. 
God gave us life that we might each of 
us fill up the part aſſigned us in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of things ; and therefore we 
are. not at liberty to throw it away as we 
pleaſe, but are bound to uphold it to the 
utmoſt of our power. He hath ap- 
pointed our food to be the ub 
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cruel act of injuſtice. 
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life, and when we eat and drink to our 
health and refreſhment, we uſe it pro- 
perly: but to eat or to drink to the im- 
pairing our health, that is, to the de- 
ſtruction of life, is an abuſe of his crea- 
tures, and little differs from ſelf- murder. 
For what difference does it make, if a 
man ſhortens his days and dies before 
his time, whether he does it by frequent 
debauches or by a glaſs of poiſon ? You 
will anſwer perhaps, that in the one caſe 
the miſchief is intended; in the other 
not. But this is not always true, and 
perhaps it is very ſeldom ſo. A man may 
not indulge himſelf in an intemperate 
way of living, with dire& intention to 
kill himſelf : the firſt thing in view in 
ſuch caſes 1s, for the moſt part, merely to 
pleaſe the appetite, But what then? 
Are we to learn nothing from experience 
and obſervation ? If we are to learn any 
thing, we have warning ſufficient from 
what we every day ſee, that the natural 
tendency of intemperance 1s to deftroy 
health, and ſhorten life; and the miſ- 
chief therefore muſt be virtually intended : 
for he that chooſes an act, chooſes it 
with all its known or probable conſe. 
quences. 'This ſhould more eſpecially be 
urged upon thoſe who feel the beginnings 
of the miſchief within themſelves, and 
yet will not refrain ; which 1s frequently 
the caſe. Nature gives us many kindly 
warnings, if we are wiſe enough to take 
notice of them: and if we will not, the 
ſin and the miſchief will he at our doors. 

Under this circumſtance then it 1s evi- 
dent, that the ſin of intemperance 1s an 
act of diſloyalty to God. Take it in 
another light, and it will be injuſtice to- 
wards men. Our duty towards God and 
towards one another are fo cloſely linked 
together, that he that tranſgreſſeth one 
commonly tranſgreſſeth both. In the 
preſent caſe, if a man deſtroys himſelf by 
intemperance, he deprives his family and 


his dependants of their natural ſupport, 


which is many times a very great and 
A like offence it is, 
when by the expenſiveneſs of this vice 


men leave their families beggars, or diſ- 
able themſelves from diſcharging their 


Juſt dues to thoſe with whom they are 
concerned in traffic and commerce. Nay, 
28 that a man keeps clear of the 
law; that he can ſatisfy his creditors ; 


maintain himſelf and thoſe who depend 


upon him, without being burdenſome to 
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others; ſtill he may be unjuſt in a lower 
ſenſe of injuſtice. For out of every ſu- 
ee ſomething is due to our families, 
omething to our country, ſometbing to 
our friends, ſomething to the poor and 
needy, How much preciſely is due to 
each, diſcretion muſt determine. But 
this we may lay down as a general rule; 
that we can call nothing abſolutely our 
own, but what 1s neceflary to anſwer the 
reaſonable purpoſes of life. All that is 
waſted extravagantly is ſpent unfaith- 
fully; for it is a drawback upon ſome 
body or other, who ought to have been 
the better for it, 

As intemperance draws along with it 
great expence of money, ſo it is allo a 
great devourer of time. And if thoſe 
who are addicted to this vice would ſeri- 
ouſly conſider with themſelves, to how 
much better purpoſes they might apply 
that leiſure which is ſpent in idle con- 
verſation; they would fee great cauſe to 
be aſhamed of their conduct. There is 
no man ſo inſignificant but that he may, 
in ſome reſpect or other, be uſeſul to the 
world; and every man is bound to be ſo 
in a manner and meaſure ſuitable to his 
ſtation and abilities. As ſociable crea» 
tures we have all of us need of each 
other; and life would be a moſt in- 
ſipid and uncomfortable thing, were it 
not for the mutual exerciſe of good turns. 
This is the great cement of friendſhip ; 
the peculiar happineſs, as it is the pecu- 
liar diſtintion, of reaſonable creatures, 
Now intemperance deprives us, not only 
of the opportunities of doing good ot- 
fices, but frequently even ot the capa- 
city for it. For a man in ſuch caſes is 
capable, by his ſkill, by his activity and 
dexterity in buſineſs; all which ſuppoſe a 
natural good underſtanding improved by 
uſe and exerciſe in the laudable occupa- 
tions of life. But voluptuouſneſs begets 
in us a habit of indolence, and loſes us 
almoſt wholly in ourſelves; and when in- 
temperance grows to that degree of ex- 
ceſs as to impair the body, it uſually 
weakens the force and vigour. of the 
mind, and makes us as unable to contrive 
as we are to execute. How many are 
the miſerable examples of thoſe, who, by 
their natural endowments and the advan- 
tages of their fituaticn, ſeem to bave 
been intended by Providence for great 
matters, who have yet, by their de- 
baucked and ſotwulk lives, utterly difqua- 
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lifed themſelves from being in any de- 
gree uſeful either in a public or private 
capacity! To behave in this manner 
ſhews not only a want of virtue, buta want 
of common ſenſe ; for it is ſacrificing to 
brutal appetite that eſteem which the 
world is always ready to pay as a juſt 
tribute to good and beneficial actions, 
and making ourſelves the jeſt and ſcorn of 
mankind, As there is nothing ſo uſeleſs 
as a fot, ſo there is no character which ſo 
certainly, and ſo deſervedly, expoſes men 
to contempt ; which would be a mortify- 
ing conſideration, if they were able to 
reflect. But the truth is, ſenſual indul- 


ow ſpoils us for reflection, as it does 
0 


r every thing elſe; which makes the 
caſe ſo much the worſe, as it makes it 
the more deſperate. | 

And this ſuggeſts another reaſon to 
ſhew the miſchievous nature of this vice, 
which is, that it unqualifies us for intel- 
lectual improvements, the much better 
half of human good. The beaſts have 
nothing to do but to eat and to drink, 
and -to follow appetite. And if we, 
though by our natural gifts qualified for 
more noble ends, will mind nothing elſe ; 
wherein, I beſeech you, do we differ 
from them ? But is it no offence, think 
we, if, when God hath made us men, we 
deprade ourſelves into brutes ? Is this 
act the ends of his providence ? If 
God hath given us reaſc1, he gave it us for 
ſomething ; and what is ſo proper a uſe 
of reaſon, as the improvement of reaſon ? 
What is there that can miniſter ſuch ſolid 
laſting ſatisfaction to the nature of man? 
The pleaſures of the body are not only 
apt to cloy and loſe their reliſh by fre- 
quent uſe, but are many times attended 
with uneaſy conſequences. But the plea- 
ſures of the mind ſuffer no abatement by 
the enjoyment of them. Every acquiſi- 
tion in knowledge ſharpens the appetite 
after new inquiries, which are always 
new entertainments. Every improve- 
ment in virtue leaves us more and more 
ſatisfed with ourſelves: and when we 
meet with thoſe returns from mankind, 
which are due to our merit (which in one 
way or another will ſeldom fail us) we 
have all the happineſs in poſſeſſion that 
this world can give us. But this is all 
loſt to a ſenſual voluptuous man, who, 
waſting his time in a uſeleſs unthinking 
way, knows little beyond what he feels; 
nor feels any * chat can give him 


comfort, but what his horſe or his do 
feels (perhaps) with à quicker ſenſe than 
e. 

It is ſcarce needful for me to obſerye 
to you, that what has been offered upon 
the fin of drunkenneſs will, in the main, 
hold againſt her almoſt conſtant compa. 
nion, the fin of whoredom ; and if more 
might be ſaid, it will, perhaps, beſt ſuit 
the decency of this place, to paſs it over 
in filence. I go on then to what I pro- 
poſed in the ſecond part of this diſcourſe, 
Viz. to ſhew wherein principally conſiſt; 
that prudence and circumſpection, which 
is neceſſary to ſecure us againſt the temp. 
tations to both, and which is here ex. 
preſſed by the word vigilance, 

Vigilance hath reference to danger 
and our danger threatens from ourſelves 
or others. From ourſelves, as we have 
naturally the motions of appetite within 
us, and may not always be careful to cor. 
rect their firſt irregularities, or to avoid 
thoſe occaſions which are apt to lead us 
to exceſs. In theſe two points princi- 
pally conſiſts the prudcnce of a man; to 
check the very firſt beginnings of vice, 
and never ſuffer our paſſions to grow upon 
us by uſe and indulgence. Our paſſions 
as God gave us them, are within the con- 
troul of reaſon: leave them to them- 
ſelves, and they will acquire a ſtrength 
beyond what is natural; and then reaſon 
may be too weak to govern them. No 
exceſs therefore, though ever ſo ſmall, 
ſhould be neglected; for ſmall exceſſes, 
by being often repeated, will grow into 
great ones; and what a very little pains 
would have corrected at firſt, by being 
neglected, may grow to be inſuperable. 
It 1s thus in the body : little ails grow 
into mortals diſeaſes ; the peccant hu» 
mours ſpreading themſelves like leaven, 
and tainting the whole conſtitution, It is 
the ſame thing as to the mind; where 
there is a perpetual conflict between rea- 
ſon and appetite, and the paſſions are al- 
ways working to get themſelves more 
ſcope and liberty. When ſin is repeated 
we ſeldom ſtop exactly at the ſame point. 
One act of exceſs uſually improves upon 
another, the appetite upon every indul- 
gence growing more eager and importu- 
nate. Whenever we obſerve this in our - 
ſelves, (which we ſhall very quickly do,) 
there 1s but one ſafe courſe for us left, 
which is, to take up a firm. and ſteady 
teſolution, and break off all at once 1 for 
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there is no knowing how far the next ſin 
may carry us. When men have been 
long habituated to vicious courſes, this 
may not be always practicable. In ſuch 
caſes they muſt do as when they are 
deeply run in debt; get out by degrees as 
well as they are able. But if a man's 
ſock is equal to it, it is always beſt to 
keep a clear reckoning ; and this is the 
caſe at firſt ſetting out ; for though the 
natural ſtrength of a e is not the 
ſame in all tempers and conſtitutions, it is 
always ſo proportioned to the other pow- 
ers of the mind, that no man is left under 
a neceſlity of being vicious, It may be 
hard to abſtain, and will be ſo morę or 
leſs, as the paſſions are naturally weaker 
or ſtronger; but it is not a thing impoſ- 
ſible if we will reſolve upon it heartily. 
But here lies the main difficulty; ſo to 
reſolve as to not unreſolve again, when 
the next occaſions of ſin offer themſelves. 
When a man has been guilty of an act of 
intemperance, and comes coolly to reflect 
upon what he has done, it is an eaſy mat- 
ter for him to make good reſolutions, and 
he will naturally do ſo, if he has any ſenſe 
of virtue; but we ſee by numberleſs in- 
ſtances, that when the ſober fit wears off, 
and the gaiety of men's ſpirits throws 
them a little off their guard, ſuch reſolu- 
tions are very apt to end in nothing. When 
this is found to be the caſe, the rule of 
prudence is plain and eaſy. Cut off thoſe 
occaſions ſo far as you are able. So So- 
lomon adviſes, Prov. xxiii. 31. Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth its colour in the cup, when it moveth 
itſelf aright ; at laſt it biteth like a ſerpent, 
and ſtingeth like an adder. So Ecclus. ix. 
7» 8.. Look not round about thee in the ſtreets, 
neither wander thou in the ſolitary places 


thereof; turn away thine eye from a beauti- 


ful woman ; look not upon another's beauty 
for herewith love is kindled as a fire. The 
occaſions of fin are not abſolutely to be 
avoided, what care ſoever we may take. 
The world is full of them. Whereſoe ver 
we go, howſoever we may be employed, 
they haunt and intrude themſelves upon 
us. They follow us in our moſt ſecret 
retirements : for we may be our own 
tempters, and the heart may ſin whilſt the 
body is undefiled. But theſe are not the 
things that make the great havock of hu- 
man virtues. They are occaſions wilfully 
fought and deliberately indulged ; ſuch 
as the frequenting places of public reſort, 
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where nothing is driving on but mirth 
and gaiety: where the ear is caught by 
unchaſte ſpeeches, the eye by light or 
immodeſt repreſentations; where virtue 
is ridiculed, and vice dreſſed out in artifi- 
cial colourings to hide its deformities, and 
heighten whatever in it there may be 
that is tempting and enſnaring. Perſons 
that ſet a due value upon their virtues 
ſhould void ſuch places as they would a 
peſt-houſe: it is like breathing an un- 
wholeſome and infected air. The miſ- 
chief may not preſently ſhew itſelf ; but 
it leaves thoſe impreſſions upon the mind, 
that future incidents may ripen up into 
very fatal miſtakes in conduct. 

From thoſe dangers which ariſe from 
ourſelves, by the neglecting to watch 
againſt the beginnings of vice, and cut- 
ting off the occaſions of ſin; I come now 
to conſider thoſe which threaten from 
others. The text only mentions our 
great adverſary the Devil, who, as a roar- 
ing lion, wwalketh up and down, feeking 
whom he may devour I ſhall not enter 
into ſpeculations about the nature and 
operations of evil ſpirits, and their in- 
tercourſe with mankind, (See Boyle's 
Lecture, p. 216, &c.) If you will be- 
lieve your bible, (and if you will not, you 
will not believe me,) Sin is of the Devil ; 
which ſhould give us a dreadful idea of 
it ; for he is our enemy, and means our 
deſtruction. It is for this reaſon, I pre- 
ſume, that the wiſdom of God hath 
thought fit to acquaint us with the 
agency of the Devil in this caſe; to in- 
ſtruct us, that, in how plauſible a light ſo- 
ever vice may repreſent itſelf to us, it is 
nevertheleſs a ſtream iſſuing forth from 
the firſt bitter ſource of all our woes ; and 


that, pleaſing as the bait may be, it cag- 


ries death in its bowels. 

As the Devil tempted at firſt by his 
agents or inſtruments, ſo he does now. 
The ſerpent beguiled Eve, ſhe her huſ- 
band. And thas one bad man corrupts 
another, either by his bad example, or by 
his evil converſation, or by both. Bad 
company may be avoided, and muſt be 
avoided if we mean well to ourſelves ; for 
can a man touch pitch and not be defiled ? 
Ecclus. xxxi. 1. But there is no ſuch 
thing as avoiding bad examples, When 
I chuſe a bad companion, it is my own 
act. When a bad example is ſet me, it 
is another's act; and when the act is pub- 
lic and notorious, it is not in my power 
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to ſay, I will not ſee it, I will not know 
it.” The work of Chriſtian prudence 
therefore, in this caſe, cannot be to re- 
move the example; but to fortify our- 
ſelves by ſuch conſiderations as may be 
proper to defeat its influence. 

Example has in all caſes, generally, a 
great weight in determining the conduct 
of men. In ſome caſes it is right it ſhould 
be ſo; in others it is wrong ; and to ſhew 
you the true diſtinction between theſe 
caſes, it will be neceſſary to conſider what 
it is that gives to example its proper 
force. 

Every man's conduct is ordinarily pre- 
ſumed to be the tranſcript of his mind or 
deliberate judgment; and a man's judg- 
ment weighs more or leſs according to the 
opinion we have of his wiſdom. When 
madmen or fools do extravagant or ridi- 
culous things, we do not make them our 
examples, becauſe we conſider them not as 
the effects of a reaſonable judgment; 
which is proof beyond all contradiction, 
that example ſo far, and ſo far only, 
weighs with reaſonable men, as it may be 
ets. 2s to be the reſult of wiſdom ; 
and in caſes where we have not light 
enough to direct ourſelves, the example 
of others, of whoſe wiſdom and integrity 
we are reaſonably perſuaded, will be the 
beſt rule we have to go by. It 1s upon 
this principle that we truſt phyſicians 
with our lives, and lawyers with our 
eſtates: and it is upon the ſame principle, 
perhaps, that many will truſt nobody with 
the direction of their conſciences ; be- 
cauſe . they think themſelves very well 
qualified to be their own directors. Men 
may miſtake in this point no doubt, and 
often do. But ſo far as the premiſes are 
right, ſo far this concluſion 1s certainly 
ſo; for why ſhould one man make uſe of 
another man's eyes, when he has eyes of 
his own that will ſee as well? 

But we ſhould take care to be conſiſt» 
ent in this principle, and purſue it ſtea- 
dily, as well in thoſe things which croſs 
our appetites as in thoſe which ſooth and 
flatter them. If there is any point in 

which a man may truſt his own judgment, 
it is in diſcerning the natural diſtinction 
between good and evil, All men have 
capacity for this, till their underſtandings 
have been tampered with, and debauched 
by bad practices. Every man, when he 
ſets out in the world, comes under a pre- 
poſſe ſſion, that whoredom and drunken- 
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neſs are bad things. It is the common 
ſenſe of mankind, And if you with 
your own eyes ſee and know theſe things 
to be wrong, what avails it to you, if 
hundreds ſhould act as if they were indif. 
ferent matters? A man's example; as [ 
ſaid before, is at beſt but his judgment 
in the preſent cafe it is not always even 
that, nor perhaps often. When we ſee 
men allowing themſelves in vicious courſes, 
we are not preſently to infer that they act 
upon principle. We may ſee the turpi- 
tude of vice, and yet practiſe it. When 
men, wiſe and cautious in the main of 
their conduct, are obſerved to be faulty 
in ſome particular inſtances, we are read 

enough to preſume, that they ſee thoſe 
actions, in which they are faulty, in a 
more favourable light than we do; which 
takes off a good deal from the abhorrence 
of ſuch actions, in proportion to the value 
we ſet upon the example, This is a good 
reaſon why we ſhould be very careful not 
to ſet bad examples; but it is not a rea- 
ſon why we ſhould be in haſte to take 
them; for the concluſion is not ſafe. 
There are none ſo wiſe, that we may ven- 
ture to take their examples in the groſs, 
All men have their weakneſſes ; and the 
greateſt weakneſs of all, I think, is, when 
we ſuffer ourſelves to be influenced by 
mere preſumptions of what others may 
think or judge, whilſt we have a ſure 
guide within our own breaſts, that will 
— deceive us, if we conſult it imparti- 

. 

But ſuppoſe it were ſpoke out ever ſo 
plainly, that there is no harm in follow- 
ing appetite. The queſtion will ſtill be, 
what regard is due to it. Reaſon has 
preſcribed to appetite its certain bounds. 
The goſpel confirms what reaſon teaches, 
and bids us to be ſober and temperate: 
to flee fornication, 1 Cor. vi. 18.; and that 
every Chriſtian ould know how to poſſeſs 
his weſſel in ſauctification and honour, not in 
the luſt of concupiſcence, Theſſ. iv. 6. 
Go into ſome companies, and perhaps 
you will hear all this diſputed ; and the 
goſpel ſet forth as laying hard and unrea- 
onable reſtraints upon the natural liber- 
ties of men, But who are they that read 
ſuch leſſons? Are they the ſober, the 
temperate, and the chaſte ? No; they are 
the licentious and the incontinent. No 
man attempts to corrupt another's princi- 
ple, till he is debauched himſelf. And 
do ſuch as theſe deſerve your * * 
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theſe points ? Should not their advice al- 
ways be received with ſtrong ſuſpicions 
of partiality ? When the miniſter of your 
pariſh preaches to you righteou/ne/5, tem- 
perance, and a judgment to come, you are 
apt to ſlight him, and ſay, it is his trade. 
But if a rake or a ſot gives you a lecture 
of vice, to him you will liſten. But Why? 
Is there any thing more any man's trade, 
than promoting wickedneſs is the trade 
of bal men? He that falls in with a bad 
man in his vicious ways, offers a high 
compliment to his judgment; for it is 
treating him as if he were wiſer than pa- 
rents, and lawgivers, and even than God 
himſelf. Beſides, when a man juſtifies 
vice in another, he juſtifies it in himſelf; 
a conſideration 'of no ſmall weight; for 
there are a great many who are well 
enough contented to be known to be de- 
bauchees, who would be loth to paſs with 
the world for madmen or fools. 

Theſe are the reaſons which ſhould al- 
ways lead us to ſuſpect the evil counſels 
of bad men: they have a plain intereſt 
in the caſe. To conſult with lewd com- 
y about ſobriety and temperance, is 
ike adviſing with highwaymen and pick- 
pockets about honeſty and juſtice. But 
the ſhorter and the better way will be to 
ſtop your ears againit ſuch counſellors as 
theſe, and have no fellowſhip with them. 
For intimacy and familiarity with bad 
men give them opportunities to offer 
thoſe trials to our virtues, which no wiſe 
man ſhould ever hazard. A wicked com- 


panion watches our unguarded moments, 
and falls upon us by ſurprize, when we 
are under no preparation to make our 
= defence, 
with wine; when the mind lays aſide its 


When the heart is made merry 


ſeverity, and is worked up into a gay and 


| eaſy poſture by wit and raillery ; then 


every thing comes unſuſpected, and paſſes 


| without ſcrutiny. And then perhaps it is 
that we are at firſt enticed to commit ac- 
tual fin; which theſe artiſts know how to 
| repreſent in ſome ſoftening light, to thoſe 
| who cannot yet bear a direct attack upon 


their religious principles: Conſider now 
the danger you are in, when once a breach 


is made. upon your virtue. The mind 


unealy upon the next cool reflection! 
The appetite ſharpened by the taſte of 
new and unexperienced pleaſures ! Reaſon 


| Pulling one way, and paſſion driving ano- 


ther !=Under this ftraggle of mind, 
When the balance is brought near to an 
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equal poiſe, a little matter will turn the 
ſcale; and the ear, prepared to receive 
ſmooth and flattering advice, will greedily 
imbibe whatever is offered in diſparage- 
ment of religion; and when once princi- 
ple is gone; virtue will have loſt all ground 
to ſtand upon. Hs that acts againſt con- 
ſcience may repent; but he that fins 
without conſcience is loſt beyond feco- 
very. 

— 
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SERMON C. 


By the Rev. Dx. Lucas, 
Vicar of Coleman-ſt:eet, 


The Influence of Converſation, with 
Rules for it. 


PRov. xiii. 20. 
He that walketh with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe; but 
a companion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed, 


(9X VERSATION has ever juſtly been 

accounted a powerful inftrument of 
good or evil; it has ever had a mighty in- 
fluence on the conduct of human life; and 
the vice or virtue of the world has ever, 
in a great meaſure, been owing to it. The 
regulation, therefore, of it, did in all ages 
demand the utmoſt prudence and caution ; 
but ſurely in none more, than in this of ours. 
Now, if ever, it is neceſſary for us to ex- 
hort all that have a concern for their own 
ſouls, to ſhun the way of the ſinner, and 
refrain their feet from the path of the 
wicked. Now, if ever, it is neceſſary for 
us to exhort all that fear the Lord, to 
unite and combine themſelves for. the de- 
fence of his honour, for the ſecurity of 
their own ſouls, and, if it be poſſible, for 
the giving a check to ſin, and propagat- 
ing holineſs, in this impious generation. 
For now the number and confidence of 
ſinners increaſe daily; atheiſm and pro- 
phaneneſs ſpread like a leproſy; there is 
nothing in example, nothing in diſcourſe, 
that ſpeaks us Chriſtians; we ſeem to 
have quitted not only the morals, but the 


principles of the goſpel 3 and have dege- 


nerated ſo far from the modeſty, purity, 
ſanctity, and dignity of chriſtian converſa- 
tion, that the leaſt air of ſeriouſneſs and 
ravity, begins to look ſingular and un- 
aſhionable : ſo that, what is worſt of all, 
whilſt the wicked publiſh their ſin as So- 
dom, and hide it not, religion ſeems to 
want aſſurance, to diſtruſt its own cauſe 
Ppz2 and 


governed by the ſame affections and in- 
clinations, and moved and led by the 
ſame deſires and paſſions. 


This is ſo far 


tor, when the riches of divine grace, when 
righteouſneſs and heaven are the ſubject 
of our diſcourſe, when our language flows 
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and to be in a manner out of countenance, the intimacies they maintain z and he is rig 
every-where, but in the cloſet and- the thought to have forfeited all pretenſion to Y a 
temple; and we are in danger in a little good ſenſe, or good breeding, who does 8 par 
while, to ſee men more aſhamed of virtue not ſtifle thoſe ſentiments, and ſuppreſ; = Fr 
than of vice. Theſe are the reflections thoſe inclinations which are apt to ſhock ad! 
which determine me to this ſubject. the company he is in, or give any dif. 4 | 
There 1s nothing obſcure in the text; I turbance or diſguſt to his friends, From TT 
am only to mind you, that wiſdom and hence the propoſition laid down follows 2 
oodneſs, folly and fin, are terms equiva- with undeniable evidence, That men are en 
— in the language of the ſcripture, and generally ſuch as their companions are: 3 
particulaly of this book of Proverbs: for that ſociety will ſoon be diſſolved, 2 
and that to make up the antitheſis or op- where we reap no ſatisfaction from it; Jar 
poſition between ,the two parts of this and we can reap none where there is no yaa 
verſe entire and full, we muſt read it thus; agreement in our notions and inclina. 5 ſelves 
He that keeps company with the virtuous tions. : 1 Y a 
and good, will himſelf be wirtuous and f But that this truth, which is of the 1 
happy * but he that keeps company with the higheſt conſequence, may be the more 1333 
vicious, will be vicious and miſerable. deeply imprinted, I will proceed to a D io 
The text, then, containstheſe two propo- more diſtinct and particular illuſtration of 5 * 
ſitions: it. And firſt, of the influence good com. deoro 
I. That men generally become ſuch as pany has on us towards making us wiſe x 155 1 
the company they keep. and good. There are two things in wile ; 3 
II. That happineſs is the natural reſult men, which never fail to work upon their Fx 
or the fruit of holineſs, and miſery of fin. friends and acquaintance : firſt, good dif. WW Itis 
J will therefore, firſt, inſiſt on each of courſe ; ſecondly, good examples, BL 
theſe doctrines; and then give you two Firſt, then, as to good diſcourſe ; how Wh | receiv 
or three rules for our due conduct, in manifeſt is the tendency of this? What ; ple of 
reference to ſociety. light, what ſtrength, what pleaſure does it e, 
I. That men are generally ſuch as miniſter? How does it awaken the con- 1 
their acquaintance and familiars are. ſcience, and purify the heart? How does every 
This is affirmed in my text no leſs with it quicken us when we Ilanguiſh ? How WW ke 
reference to good than bad company. does it recall and reduce us, when we be- = 
There is one general and plain reaſon for gin to forget ourſelves, and lay aſide a | copio! 
this; all men are naturally lovers of wiſe ſobriety of mind and holy fear? fer x 
themſelves, and therefore the moſt effec- How does it raiſe us when we fink and $ 8 
tual way of endearing and obliging one grovel, and how often does it kindle in vs |. ae 
another, is by mutual reſpe&ts and com- wiſe deſires, and holy purpoſes ? Thus 1 
pliances; no man can make his court Solomon obſerves, That the lips of the wiſ: 1 
more effectually to another, than by falling diiſpberſe knowledge, Prov. xv. 7.3 and the b beholc 
in with him in opinion and practice, ap- New T eſtament tells us, concerning this = 80 
proving his judgment, and obſerving his kind of diſcourſe, that it miniſters grace to 4 only v 
inclinations ; this is that which flatters our the hearer ; that it edifies and builds u v9 ma * 
ſelf-love, the predominant principle in in our holy faith : and the diſciples going | poffibl 
our natures; this is that which renders ſo- to Emmaus, remark what life and ſpiri the fa, 
ciety agreeable, and friendſhip laſting ; there was in the converſation of our Lord, the £6 
which is never to be hoped for, where Did not our hearts burn within 16, abhilt he aſliſtar 
men's principles and humours are incon- zalked to us on the way, and while he epened ns, 
ſiſtent and incompatible : ere we can be to ws the ſcriptures ? Luke, xxiv. 32. Nou, "We 
pleaſed ourſelves, or pleaſe others, we though no words can ever be impreg- gion; 
muſt be mutually faſhioned and moulded nated with the ſame force and energy faith ! 
into an agreement and conformity of prin- with which our Lord's were; yet, cer- "ot 
.Ciples:and morals, we mult be ated and tainly, when God, and our great Medu- arch 
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the univerſal ſenſe of mankind, that it has 
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true friendſhip and a known integrity, and 
the moſt favourable opportunities can 
give it; ſuch diſcourſe can never fail of 
moving and affecting us. 

From diſcourſe I paſs on to example: 
and here, it is certain, that virtue never 


appears ſo beautiful and lovely, as in ac- 


tion ; that it 1s repreſented with much 
more life, in the practice of a wiſe and good 
man, than it can be in rules and precepts; 
that the notions we form of duty from 
the lives of others, are r more 
correct and juſt, than thoſe which we 
form, even from the ſcriptures them- 
ſelves; for we are apt to bend and ac- 
commodate the rule a little in favour of 
ourſelves, but we never do ſo in favour of 
others : that the excellencies and per- 
fections of a friend, are very ſtrong in- 
citements to emulation, and very ſenſible 
repxoofs of our remiſſneſs, and compara- 
tive barrenneſs and unprofitableneſs; and 
on the other fide, his defects are excel- 
lent leſſons of caution and watchfulneſs, 
It is, laſtly, certain, that whatever beauty 
and lovelineſs there can be 1n virtue, it 
receives a new acceſſion from the exam- 
ple of a friend, whoſe integrity I know ; 
and the eſteem and affection I have for 
him, is apt to beget in me a value for 
every thing he approves, and inclines me 
to be pleaſed with what he does. But 
theſe arguments are too many and too 
copious to be dwelt on; I content my- 
ſelf therefore only to have mentioned 
them, and will lay before you but this 
one ſingle conſideration. A good lite in 
a companion, is certainly a mighty motive 
and encouragement to us ; for while we 
behold our friends diſcharging the parts 
of good chriſtians, we ſee in them not 
only what we ought to do, but what we 
may do. Whatever is poſſible to them, is 
poſſible to us too; for they are clad with 
the ſame frailties and paſſions, expoſed to 
the ſame temptations, and have no other 
aſſiſtances than what we have, or may 
have. In them we have plain demon- 
ſtration of the truth and power. of reli- 
gion; we can no longer imagine that 
faith is a mere ſpeculation or amuſement, 
or virtue a mere pretence or name; un- 
der theſe convictions we ſhall either come 
to a reſolution ourſelves to do our duty, or 
ſhall ſuffer. the daily reproaches of our 
own minds, This is the natural influence 
of example; jt inſtructs, it reproves, ex- 
horts, and if it do not prevail, it con- 
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demns. Thus St. Paul, Heb. xii. 1. 
Wherefore, being compaſſed about with ſuch . 
a cloud of witneſſes, let us lay afide every 
weight, and the fin that does ſo eaſily bejet 
us ; and let us run with patience the race 
that is ſet before us. Where the apoſtle 
plainly teaches us, that if the faith and 
patience of martyrs and confeſſors do not 
move us to imitate their virtues, they will 
certainly ſerve to upbraid or condemn us 
at the laſt day. And certainly the exam- 
ples of the living, and thoſe our familiars 
and friends, cannot but have as much 
force and power in them, as thoſe of the 
dead; nay, much more, for the reaſons I 
have already ſuggeſted. Will not our 
own hearts be apt to reaſon thus with us 
on every reflection we make on the vir- 
tues of our friend? What am I doing? 
Can he and I go to the ſame place at laſl ? 
He purſues a crown by works of faith, 
and ſhall I obtain it by works of darkneſs ? 
He ſeeks a heaven by the labour, of love, 
and the patience of hope; and ſhall I 
gain it by floth and idleneſs, by ſenſuality 
and looſeneſs? He mortifies the body, 
while I indulge it; he prays and con- 
tends, and paſſes his life in holy fear, 
while I am careleſs and unconcerned about 
a future ſtate, His conduct is regular, 


his diſcourſe heavenly, the bent of his 


ſoul is toward that which is good: but 
how little do I mind theſe things! How 
hard is it for me not to let him ſee that 
I am wholly ſet upon the pleaſures and 
profits of this world! What do 1 means 
Am I indeed in the right, and he in the 
wrong ? 1s religion, indeed, but a well. 
deviſed fable ? Alas ! I ſee the contrary. 
I ſee that there is truth and reaſon on his 
ſide; I cannot but reverence him, and 
think him happy ; I cannot but own that 
he follows his reaſon, I my luſt and fancy, 
How uneaſy theſe kind of ſoliloquies muſt 
be, and how naturally they will end, ei- 
ther in the reforming our follies, or in 
breaking off and quitting a converſation 
which gives us ſo much trouble, you can- 
not but ſee. / 
I have done with the influence of good 
I am next to conſider that of 
bad. This ſubjeR, after what I have in 
general ſaid, does not require long in- 
fiſting on. Daily experience is too plain, 
too fad a proof of this truth, that fin is 
catching and infectious: that human na- 
ture is ſo prone to evil, that it needs very 
little temptation or encauragement to it x 
Pp3 that 
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that ill prineiples and practices are ſoon 
propagated ; and if they find any coun- 
tenance and approbation from thoſe we 
converſe with, they will eaſily bear down 
all the oppoſition which the modeſty of a 
civil education, the weak impreſſions of 
reputation or decency, or the checks of 
natural reaſon, can raiſe againſt them; 
nay holineſs itſelf, unleſs well grown, and 
deeply rooted, can ſcarcely reſiſt the con- 
tagion which ill company ſpreads. Car 
a man (ſaith Solomon) take fire into his 
boſom, and his clothes not be burnt ? Prov. 
vi. 27, And evil communication (ſaith 
St. Paul) corrupts good manners, 1 Cor. xv. 
But we ſhall be more ſenſible of the per- 
nicious effects of ill company, if we con- 
ſider theſe two or three things. 

1. Sin is the cement of the friendſhips 
and intimacies of ſinners; vice is the ſub- 
je& of their converſation, and ſome ſen- 
ſuality or other makes up the diverſion 
and entertainment of ſuch company. 
And how can it be otherwiſe ? Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh, 
Matth. xii. 32. What can the mouth 
utter but ſin and folly, when the heart is 
full of wantonneſs, luſt, pride, envy, am- 
bition, ſottiſhneſs, or vanity ? What but 
polluted ſtreams can flow from a polluted 
fountain? What but evil, can an evil 
man bring forth out of the evil treaſure of 
the heart ? Matth. xii. 35. How hard is 
it then, even for a good man, to maintain 
the charity and dignity of his mind, 
where cenſures and ſlanders, malicious 


wit, or m_ and impertinence, make 


up the converſation ? How hard is it even 
for ſuch a one to preſerve the purity and 
ſobriety of his mind? where riot and 
luxury is the buſineſs they meet about ; 
where pride and oſtentation of life is the 
only thing admired; and nothing has 
any ſavour in it, that is wiſe or good, de- 
vout or humble. And if a virtuous per- 
ſon can, in ſuch company, ſcarcely keep his 
ground, how eaſily are thoſe born away 
by the ſtream, who are of themſelves but 
too prone to evil, and too fond of tempt- 
ation ? 3 
2. Ill company does naturally inſtil 
and propagate vicious principles, worldly 
maxims, ſenſual, carnal improvements. 


Here we are furniſhed with objections 


againſt God and providence, with excuſes 


and apologies for ſin; here we learn to 


ridicule reſigion and conſcience, and diſ- 


pute ourſelves out of all ienſe and duty. 
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It is of this ſort of communication St. 
Paul ſpeaks, when he ſaith, that it cor. 
rupts good manners. And at this day, 
thoſe errors which fret like a canker, and 
conſume "oy thing that is wiſe and ſe. 
rious in us, have multiplied ſo beyond 
meaſure, that they are no longer the en. 


cloſure of ſome few pretenders to free. 


dom and reaſon, but the fooliſheſt and 
meaneſt, as well as the moſt vicious 
part of mankind, are deeply tinged with 
them. | 

3. Ill company creates confidence in 
ſin, A cuſtom of talking unconcernedly 
and looſely, does naturally make way for 
careleſſneſs and liberty in our actions; 
and if we repeat either often, we ſhall 
ſoon grow bold and ftupid in fin ; for if 
we neglect to make any reflection upon 
our words or actions, we ſhall be inſenſi- 
bly betrayed into a hardneſs of heart; or 
if (what is worſe) we be driven by the 
reproaches of our conſcience upon reflec. 
tion, to take ſanctuary in the cheats and 
impoſtures, whether vulgar or more re. 
fined, which ſinners are wont to put 
upon themſelves, we ſhall ſoon fink into 
prophaneneſs and atheiſm. * Having thus 
unfolded to you the truth of the firſt pro- 
poſition, and ſhewed you, that men be- 
come ſuch as their company ; I am next 
to proceed to the 

IId, That happineſs is the fruit of wiſ- 
dom, and miſery of folly. Men may 
flatter themſelves as they pleaſe, and de- 
lude themſelves with vain words; they 
may call the proud and rich happy ; they 
may admire the proſperous ſinner, and, in 
a ſenſeleſs fir, applaud themſelves in their 
vicious pleaſures ; but they muſt bid defi- 
ance, not only to revelation, but even 
reaſon and experience too, ere they can 
promiſe themſelves a true and laſting ſa- 
tis faction in any thing but virtue. Re- 
velation tells us plainly, that godlineſs, and 
that only, has the promiſes of the life that 
now 1s, and of that aobich is to come, 
1 Tim. ii. 8. That if ave ſow to the fleſh, we 
ſhall of the fleſh reap corruption; but if 
through the ſpirit we mortify the deeds of 
the body, we fhall live, Gal. vi. 8, That 
wwe muſt all appear before the judgment-ſeat 
of Chriſt, that we may receive according to 
what we have done in the body, whether it 
be good or evil, 2 Cor. v. 10. And both 
reaſon and experience, as well as revela- 
tion, tell us, that fin is fruitleſs and diſho- 
nourable ; Rom, vi. 21. What fruit had 


Je 


ye then in thoſe things whereof ye are now 
aſhamed ? that there is no peace to the 
avicked : that they are like a troubled ſea, 
avben it cannot reſt, continually throwing up 
its own mire and dirt, Iſa. lvii 20. That 
the miſeries and calamities of life ſpring 
from fin ; that fin blaſts our enjoyments 
and poſſeſſions ; that it gives a ſting and 
edge to all our miſeries and misfortunes : 
for if we did not doat upon the body and 
the world, the evils of life could not wound 
us ſo deeply. Ina word, revelation, rea- 
ſon, experience aſſure us, that righteouſ- 
neſs fills the mind with peace and joy 
that fin tortures it with contradictions 
and unreaſonable paſſions, with the guilt 
and the terrors of the Lord ; and what 
think we muſt be the reſult of both in ano- 
ther world? In the day of the revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, Rom. viii. 5. 
Maſt the nature of things be altered, that 
the ſinner may be ſaved? Muſt religion 
be an impoſture, that madneſs and folly 
may prove wiſdom ? Muſt reaſon be a 
mere amuſement, that luſt and fancy may 
be infallible guides? Muſt the judgment 
of another world contradict all our ſenſe 
and experience in this ; that little raillery 
and ſophiſtry of the looſe and vicious 
part of mankind, may prove the only 
thing that has ſolidity and weight in it? 
Theſe are things too abſurd and ridicu- 
lous to be fancied. I will enlarge no 
longer on a truth which is controverted 
by none, except the prophane and atheiſt- 
ical; but will on to the third thing pro- 
poſed ; 

III. To give ſome advice for your bet- 
ter conduct, as to ſociety or keeping com- 
pany. This may be reduced to three 
heads: | | 

1, We muſt be very cautious what 
company we keep. 

2. We muſt endeavour to make the 
beſt uſe of it. 

3. We muſt be fully perſuaded, that 
the due government of ourſelves in this 
point, is a matter of the higheſt mo- 
ment. 

1. As to the firſt rule, we muſt reject 
the authority of ſcripture, if we refuſe to 
obſerve it; for this expreſsly forbids us 
to aſſociate ourſelves with the wicked and 
vicious, Prov. iv. 14, 15. Enter not into 
the path of the wicked, and go not into the 
way of evil men; avoid it, paſs not by it; 
mh nr it, and paſs away. 2 Theſ. iii. 
G. Now wwe command you, brethren, in the 
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name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye wwith= 
draw yourſelves from every brother that 
wwalks diſorderly, and not after the tradition 
which ye received of us. 1 Cor. v. 11. 
But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company; if any man that is called a brother 
be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolatar, 
or à railer, or a drunkard, or an extor- 
tioner ; with ſuch a one do not eat, Nor 
do the examples of holy men deviate in 
this point, from the precepts and exhort- 
ations of the Spirit. Pſal. xxxvi. 4, 5. 
1 have not ſat with vain perſons, neither 
will go in with difſemblers. I have hated 
the congregation of evil-doers 3 and will nat 


fit with the wicked. Plal. cxix. 63. 1am 


a companion of all them that fear thee, and 
them that keep thy precepts. And thus it 
was with other good men; they did 
equally covet good, and ſhun evil com- 
pany. Thus Mal. iii. 16. When wicked- 
neſs abounded, then they that feared the Lord 
talked often one to another. And in the fixſt 
times of Chriſtianity, great was the inti- 
macy and dearneſs of the diſciples of 
Jeſus one with another ; great was their 
abhorrence of all the works of darkneſs, 
and all communion and fellowſhip with 
thoſe that practiſed them, as may eaſily 
be inferred from Acts ii. and 1ii. and 
other places of holy writ. The ſcripture 
then is plain in this point: and from what 
I have ſaid it appears, that reaſon is ſo 
too, unleſs we can think that wiſdom and 
folly, happineſs and miſery, are things in- 
different. | 
But here it will be objected, At this rate 


we ſhall ſoon find ourſelves obliged to re- 


nounce the world, and quit all company, 
Is not our caſe much the ſame with that 
which St. Paul puts, 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, 1 
aurote unto you in an epiſtle, not to company 
ewith fornicators ; yet not altogether with 
the fornicators of this world, or with the co- 
vetous, or extortioners, or with idolaters, 


for then muſt ye needs 20 out of {he evorld ? To 


this I anſwer, (I.) Be it granted, as the 
objection ſuppoſes, that we mult keep ill 
company or nom e; in this cafe 1 atiirm it 
is far better to keep none. Retirement 
is not ſo dreadful a thing to a Chriſtian as 
ſome think ; the calm and peace of the 
mind is much more deſirable than noiſe 
and laughter; and the quiet and regula- 
rity of privacy much to be preferred be- 
fore the ſenſuality and confuſion of vici- 
ous company. Nor need any one com- 
plain of the uncomfortableneſs of ſoli- 
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tude, who can converſe when he pleaſes 
with patriarchs, prophets, and apoſtles; 
nay, with God and his ſon Jeſus. A good 
man may meet God like Iſaac in the 
fields, or Moſes in the deſart; he may 
enjoy communion with him, like David 
in his bed-chamber, or Joſeph in the 
dungeon. The promiſe, John, xii. 23. is 
not limited to place; F a man love me, 
he will keep my words, and my Father will 


love him; and awe will come unto him, and 


make our abode with him. But on the 
other hand, in the company of the wicked 
we ſhall never find God, nor never feel any 
effects of his gracious preſence ; but ſhall 
be expoſed to the attempts and practices 
of evil ſpirits, and to the contagion of 
vice, 'The wiſe man obſerves, that it 1s 
better to live alone, than with a compa- 
nion of a rough, intractable, and exaſ- 
perating temper. But I am ſure there 
can be no company, how froward and 
rough ſoever, ſo fatal to cur happineſs, as 
that which inſtils vanity under the advan- 
tages and opportunities of friendſhip : no 
ſolitude can be ſo diſmal or unacceptable, 
as that ſociety which infects the heart, or 
darkens the underſtanding ; no provoca- 
tion or inſolence can be half ſo injurious, 
as that converſation which tends to ſoft- 
neſs or debauchery, to the betraying us 
into a love of this world, and a forgetful- 
neſs of God. 
(2.) This objection may have ſome co- 

lour in a Pagan or a Jewiſh world, but 
ſure it has none in a Chriſtian one. The 
church of Chriſt is not yet left like a cot- 
tage in a vineyard; our Jeruſalem is 
not yet degenerated to the degree of je- 
ruſalem of old, when God ſpoke thus of 
it in the prophet Jer. v. 1. Run ye through 
the Rreets of Jeruſalem, and ſee now and 
hnow, and ſeek in the broad ftreets thereof, 
7 ye can find a man, if there be any. that 
executeth judgment, that ſeeketh the truth, 
&c, Nor need we yet E with the 
pſalmiſt, Pſal. 1. 12. Help, O Lord, for 
the godly man ceaſeth; for the faithful fail 
from among the children of men; for the ſer- 
vants of God are yet numerous; nor are 
they driven to their ſecret chambers, or 
to the wilderneſs, or aſhamed to own their 

Lord and Saviour, or to make an open 

profeſſion of the hope that is in them. 

I grant, will you ſay, that there are 

good Chriſtians, but they are not eaſily, 


they are not every where to be found; 
but the worſhippers of pleaſure do every 
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where ſwarm, every where haunt us. 
There is an eaſy remedy for this; do thy 
duty with an humble and unaffected con- 
fidence, with a ſteady and unalterable re. 
ſolution : put on the garb of a diſciple; 
let the air of a Chriſtian appear in every 
thing that thou doſt, or ſayeſt ; let the 
brightneſs and beauty of holineſs, that 
enriches and adorns the ſoul, break forth 
ever and anon in thy converſation ; and 
thou ſhalt ſoon ſee that the good will love 
thee, but the wicked will forſake thee: 
they will ſhun thee, as ghoſts are ſaid to 
do the light and day; or as hypocrites 
and profligates did the ſociety of the firſt 
Chriſtians ; and f the reſt durſt no man 
join himſelf unto them, Acts, v. 13. Thou 
doſt too much accommodate thyſelf to the 
modes and humours of the world, and 
this draws upon thee the company of the 
impertinent and vicious ; it is an earthly. 
vaniſhing ſplendour, about which theſe 
moths and night-flies Nutter : it is jet, not 
gold and diamond, that is ſaid to attract 
ſtraws, 

(3.) But laſtly, This rule obliges us 
only as far as we can (the nearneſs of re- 
lation, or neceſſary buſineſs, does ſome- 
times make it our duty to converſe with 
thoſe which we otherwiſe would decline; 
and in this caſe all that can be expected 
is) not to have any fellowſhip or commu- 
nion with them in their vices, but to diſ- 
countenance or reprove them : and as 
the world goes now, I think this rule is 
to be extended no farther than to intima- 
cies and familiarities, to voluntary and 
choſen acquaintance 3 not to accidental 
meetings, or occaſional correſpondencies. 
But we muſt take care not to be too fa- 
vourable and compliant in this matter; 
the more ſin abounds, the leſs diſcipline 
is or can be exerciſed, the more zealous 
ſhould we be in particular to do honour 
to religion, and to fix a mark of ſhame 
and infamy upon vice. Never 1s this 
rule more ſcandalouſly tranſgreſſed, than 
when prieſts and prelates court the com- 
pany and favour of atheiſts and adul- 
terers; or matrons and virgins that of 2 
wretched woman, whoſe ſtate and port 1s 
not more notorious than the ſhame and 
lewdneſs that maintain it, How can our 
wives or daughters think that there is any 
ſhame or turpitude in the fin, when we 
pay ſo much reſpe& to the finner ? 

2. We muſt conſider what ought to be 
the true end and deſign of ſociety and 
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converſation among Chriſtians, Cer- 
tainly that man has a very mean and low 
notion of friendſhip, who propoſes no 
other end than to eat and to drink toge- 
ther, or to laugh and fool away our pre- 
cious moments. The 4 points out 
to us much nobler purpoſes and deſigns 
of converſation, when it tells us, that 
our ſpeech ſhould be ſuch as may admini/- 
ter grace; that we ſhould build up one an- 
other in our holy faith ; that we ſhould com- 
-rt one another, exhort one another continu- 
ally, and ſo much the more, becauſe he 
day approaches, &c, And ſurely we are 
ſtrangely miſtaken, if we think that our 
communication will loſe all guſt by being 
directed to one of theſe ends. On the 
contrary, it would dqubtleſs be as much 
more delightful as beneficial, if when we 
meet we were accuſtomed, inſtead of 
cenſures and reflections, news and imper- 
tinence, or frothineſs and lightneſs, to 
diſcourſe of ſome worthy and noble ſub- 
jet, becoming the genius and hope of 
a Chriſtian, The example of David con- 
firms this notion; he tried and found 
that friendſhip was both uſeful and plea- 
ſant, while it was maintained on the ſtock 
of religion: My companion, my guide, my 
familiar friend; wwe took ſweet counſel toge- 
ther, and walked into the houſe of God in 
company, Pſal. Iv. 14, 15. 

To this it will be again objected; It 
will be very difficult ar all times to find 
matter and occaſion for good diſcourſe. 
I anſwer, firſt, I do not utterly and to- 
tally exclude the common accidents of 
life, the buſineſs and affairs of it, nay 


even things of a pleaſant and divertive 


nature, if modeſt and inoffenfive, from 
being ſometimes the ſubject of converſa- 
tion; but, I ſay, religion ought to be the 
main and great end of it. Secondly, Ir is 
hard for me to conceive how a good 
Chriſtian ſhould often want either matter 
or opportunity for pious diſcourſe. As 
for matter, he muſt ſuffer the providences 
of God to paſs without any obſervation or 
remark; he muſt be a ſtranger to the 
works of nature; he muſt be utterly un- 
read in the hiſtory of human affairs ; he 
muſt be unacquainted with the book of 
God ; and he muſt have little experience 
of the power and operation of God's word 
and ſpirit upon his own ſoul; he muſt 
have reflected very little on the wiles of 
Satan, the temptations of the world, and 


the defects and weakneſſes of human na- 
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ture, who can want matter for good diſ- 
courſe. The man of letters, the man of 
buſineſs, the man of pleaſure, never wants 
matter; books furniſh the one, buſineſs - 
the other, and their vices and diverſions 
the third. It is ſtrange that the Chriſtian 
alone ſhould be barren : the Chriſtian, 
whois a child of the light, and of the 
day, and ſhould abound in wiſdom and 
underſtanding : the Chriſtian, who has 
every hour matters of the higheſt import- 
ance on his hands; and who, finally, is 
entertained with more and richer plea- 
ſures than the moſt fortunate Epicurean 
can pretend to. As to occaſion or op- 
portunity of good diſcourſe, did the heart 
run that way, every thing would afford it 
us. But, alas! we rather ſhun than ſeek 
occaſions; and I know not by what 
ſtrange error we have baniſhed all matters 
of religion out of company; as if nothing 
but 1gnorance or affectation could make 
a man ſo impertinent, as to talk of any 
thing that were pious and good. I be- 
ſeech you to conſider, whether this be 
not a very near approach to the being 
aſhamed of Chriſt; and if it be, how 
ſhall we eſcape that dreadful ſentence 
which is denounced againſt it, Mark viii. 
38. Whyſeever ſhall be aſhamed of me, and 
of my words, in this wicked and adulterous 
generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son of Man 
be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels. This 
minds me of the | 
3d, and laſt direction, which is, That we 
muſt be thoroughly perſuaded that the right 
conduct of ourſelves, in the point of foci- 
ety, 15 a matter of the higheſt moment and 
importance. Does not the ſcripture plainly 
ſuggeſt this, when our Saviour tells us, 
Mat. xii. that 4 or avords we ſhall be juſti- 
fied, and by our words cue fhall be condemned. 
And St. James tells us, James, iii. 2. Hany 
man offend not in word, the ſame is a perfect 
man. And it is no wonder the ſcripture lays 
fo great a ſtreſs, or ſets ſo great a value on 
the due government of the tongue, ſince 
nothing tends more to the lean of 
God, to the honour and intereſt of reli- 
gion, and to the forming the morals of 
men. As to this latter, the forming every 
man's particular manners, I have ſaid 
enough: one thing here I will only re- 
mark; never was there a more illuſ— 
trious proof of the efficacy of religious 
converſation, than in the primitive times, 


Next to that of the ſpirit of God itſelf, 
| - the 
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the Chriſtians found no greater ſupport 
under all their trials, than what they de- 
rived from their mutual encouragements 
and exhortations of one another. And I 
do not queſtion, but that religious friend- 
ſhip would be as uſeful now to preſerve us 
againſt the ſnares and pleaſures of fin, as 
it was then to uphold them under their 
fiery trials and aflitions, were our diſ- 
courſes now actuated by the ſame ſpirit 
theirs were then. As to the pleaſing 
God, muſt not God, think you, be.as well 

leaſed with our talking of and magnify- 
ing his wondrous works, in our familiar 
converſations with one another, as with 
our praiſing and extolling him in our 
cloſets ; — muſt not the regard and re- 
verence which we teſtify for him in com- 
pany, be as acceptable to him as our pri- 
vate adorations ? Spring they not from 
the ſame principle, and 1s not the one as 
ſubſervient (to ſay no more) to his glory 
as the other? As to the honour and inte- 
reſt of religion, nothing can more effec- 
tually promote it than the giving a fre- 

uent and public teſtimony of our value 

or it. Which way can we more clearly 
convince the world of the excellency and 
virtue of it ; which way can we more ef- 
ſectually 8 in one another the 
love of it, than by making it appear, that 
it has moulded and formed our ſouls into 
the image of God; that it has poſſeſſed 
our thoughts, and refined our converſa- 
tion? But on the other hand, if we have 
no regard to our talk, if we think this a 
matter which conſcience 1s not concerned 
in, we ſhall ſoon ſee religion daily loſe 
ground; for we ſhall ſoon learn to think 
and act with the ſame liberty we talk; 
and this will introduce a ſtrange face of 
things in a little time. 

Now to cloſe all ; If our care or uncon- 
cernment in this point be of this vaſt con- 
ſequence, we cannot but think we ſhall be 
called to a ſtrict account about it, in ano- 
ther world ; the day is coming, when the 
Lord will fulfil his promiſe, Mal. iii. And 
the Lord hearkened and heard, and a book Fd 
remembrance was written ; and they ſhall be 
mine, ſaith the Lord, in that day when 
1 make up my jewels, The day is coming 
when God will execute the threat de- 
nounced in the apoſtle Jude, Behold the 
Lord cometh with ten thouſand of his ſaints, 
to execute judgment upon all, to convince all 
that are ungodly amongſt us, of all their un- 
godly deeds wehich they have ungodlily com- 
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mitted; and of all their hard ſpeeches, 
which ungodly finners have ſpoken againſt 
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The external Duties of Religious 


Worſhip, and poſitive Rites of 


Hes. x. 25. 


Not forſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves together, 


as the manner of ſome is; but exhorting one 
another, 


Ir is the matter of almoſt every one's 

obſervation, that men are very apt ta 
run into extremes ; that not only different 
men do fo, but that the ſame men, at 
different times, have violent fondneſſes 
and averſions to the very ſame things; 
many inſtances of which may be ſeen in 
their conduct, not only in regard to tri- 
fling amuſements and affairs of little 
conſequence, but with reſpe& to matters 


of the moſt ſerious concern and greateſt 


importance to them; but that we may 
confine ourſelves to one inſtance, relatin 

to that which is to be the ſubje& of the 
preſent diſcourſe ; while a great number 
of thoſe who make profeſſion of religion, 
have ſo high an opinion of the duties of 
devotion and the external acts of divine 


worſhip, and lay out fo much of their 


time and zeal about them, as to ſhew 
themſelves to be no better than enthu- 
ſiaſts in the notions which they entertain 
of them, and groſly ſuperſtitious in the 
uſe which they make of them; there are, 
on the other hand, many others, ſome of 
whom are not to be thought void of a 
true ſenſe of religion, who ſet no great 
value upon theſe things ; who conſider 
them to be always capable of great abuſe 


and corruption, and frequently produc- | 


tive of a great deal of harm, and to be at 
beſt but weak and childiſh amuſements, 
little deſerving the regard of a wiſe man, 
who can offer to God a more manly and 
reaſonable ſervice, a pure heart and a vir- 
tuous life; which, ſay they, after all the 
zeal that has been expreſſed for. ather 
matters, are the only things which are of 
real worth and importance: nay, of * 
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who have been ſome time moſt remark- 
able for their zealous and punctual at- 
tendance on the outward forms and rites 
of religious worſhip, there are ſeveral 
who have quite altered their conduct; 
who, from a ſuperſtitious ſtrictneſs and 


ſcrupuloſity in theſe points, have fallen 


into an entire neglect of all poſitive du- 
ties and inſtituted methods of worſhipping 
God ; who have conceived ſuch a horror 
of their former deluſions and the evil 
conſequences of them, that they reſolve 
to keep at the utmoſt diſtance from what 
was the occaſion of drawing them into 
theſe deluſions; and ſo throw off all regard 
to a public worſhip, and the inſtrumental 
duties of religion, imagining that they 
can ſufficiently acquit themſelves of their 
duty, by age gr any an inward venera- 
tion and love of the Deity, by acting as 
honeſt and uſeful members of ſociety, 
and performing the duties of the ſeveral 
relations in which Providence has placed 
them in the world. | 

Thus many deſpiſe and negle& the 
duties of an external worſhip, becauſe 
they have been unhappily perverted and 
abuſed ; while others, from a wretched 
inſenſibility and unconcernedneſs in all 
matters of religion, are altogether indif- 
ferent and careleſs about them, as well as 
about things of greater value and im- 
portance. But Tow whatſoever cauſe 
the negligence of men in this matter may 
proceed, 1t is certainly a thing of very 
evil tendency, and moſt plainly inconſiſt- 
ent with our duty as Chriſtians ; which I 
ſhall endeavour to make appear, by con- 
ſidering, : 

I. What the appointment of Chriſ- 
tianity is with reſpe& to an external wor- 
ſhi * 

It: The wiſe and good ends which will 
be ſerved by this appointment, when it is 
duly obſerved. 

Firſt, I ſhall conſider what the appoint- 
ment of Chriſtanity is with reſpect to an 
external worſhip. The Chriſtian religion 
js certainly an inſtitution of great plainneſs 


and ſimplicity ; which is far from abound. 


ing with external obſervances and poſitive 
rites, which preſcribes a rational and ſp1- 
ritual worſhip of God, and always lays 
the greateſt ſtreſs upon the integrity and 
virtue of the mind, and makes no account 
at all of any outward performances, how 
2 and ſplendid ſoever they may 
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and goodneſs. But notwithſtanding all 
this, we ſhall very much miſtake the 
matter, if we imagine Chriſtianity to be 
ſo very refined and ſpiritual a thing, as 
to have no outward acts of worſhip, and 
no inſtituted rites and duties belonging to 
it : ſomething of this kind has made a 
eve of every .religion that has been 
nown in the world, and ſeems to be al- 
together neceſſary for adapting a religi- 
ous inſtitution to the general uſe and prac- 
tice of mankind. | 
For underſtanding what the particular 
duties and rites of external worſhip pre- 
ſcribed by Chriſtianity are, we muſt con- 
ſider that ſome duties of this ſort are of 
ſuch evident and univerſal neceſſity, and 
of ſuch | qr and public uſe, that they 
have had a place in every ſcheme of re- 
ligion, that with any appearance of reaſon 
has been propoſed for the common ſer- 
vice and benefit of men; ſuch as a ſo- 
lemn invocation' of the Deity by prayer, 
the celebration of his praiſes and return- 
ing him thanks for his mercies, an in- 
quiry into his will, and the inſtructing 
and aſſiſting men in the practice of it. 
There ſeems to be a propenſity in human 
nature to ſome of theſe duties, antece- 
dently to the conſideration of their bene- 
ficial tendency ; and they are all ſuch as 
the common light of reaſon has always 
recommended as moſt proper and effec- 
tual means of religion; as things which 
ſhould be practiſed both privately and 
publicly by men, for preſerving and 
cheriſhing a juſt and lively impreſſion of 
God in their minds, and giving this its 
proper power and influence over their 
actions. Our Saviour therefore has 
adopted theſe duties in his inſtitution, and 
has confirmed and ſtrengthened the obli- 
gations which men were under to attend 
to them by his own authority, requirin 
his diſciples to offer prayers and thank(\- 


givings to God, not only privately and 
eparately, but openly, and in communion 
with one another, to meet together for a 
public and ſolemn performance of theſe 
duties of divine worſhip, and for provoking 
one another to love and good works ; givin g 
them great encouragements and advan- 
tages for doing this, by promiſing his 
own preſence in the aſſemblies which the 
hold for theſe purpoſes, by deſcribing the 
ualifications with which their devotions 
ould be preſented to God, and aſſuring 
them of his acceptance in the ſerious ex- 


erciſe 
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* of them; and by laying down a tiſm, we are told concerning them all, 


erfect pattern for directing and govern- 
ing both their private and ſocial prayers. 
And beſides theſe duties of external wor- 
ſhip, which are appendages of natural re- 
ligion, and may be conſidered as inſtru- 
mental duties of it, as well as of Chriſ- 
tianity, our Saviour has required the ob- 
ſervation of two poſitive rites, commonly 
known by the name of the Sacraments; 
which are very caſy and ſimple ceremo- 
nies, the one conſiſting in waſhing the 
body with water, ia the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, for 
initiating us ſolemnly into a profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian faith, and obliging us to a 
ſtrict performance of all the duties be- 
longing to that holy profeſſion ; and the 
other conſiſting in our eating bread and 
drinking wine, in remembrance of the 
ſufferings and death of our Saviour, and 
as a token of our union with him the head, 
and with all our fellow chriſtians the mem- 
bers of his ſpiritual body. a 

Theſe are the outward duties and rites 
which our Saviour has commanded his 
followers to practiſe and obſerve in the 
celebration of divine worſhip x. And ac- 
cordingly we find that theſe were things 
which men in the early times of Chriſ- 
tianity were very intent on. The ac- 
count which we have of the apoſtles and 
other diſciples of our Lord, who, immedi- 
ately after his aſcenſion, waited at Jeru- 
ſalem, for the accompliſtiment of his pro- 
miſe concerning the gifts of the Spirit, is, 
that they continued <with one accord in 
prayer and ſupplication, Acts, i. 14. And 
when by the miraculous deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and the preaching of St. 
Peter in a few days afterwards, three 
thouſand new converts were added to 
their number, and admitted into their ſo- 
ciety, by the initiating ceremony of bap- 


—— 


— 


* I know that ſome may think that baptiſm, 
| partaking of the Lord's ſupper, and the inſtructing 
men in the principles and duties of religion, are 
improperly repreſented as acts of divine worſhip, 
And according to the ſtrict notion of religious wor- 
ſhip, this is very true. But as theſe are duties to 
be attended to in obedience to the will of God, and 
defigned te raiſe a temper of piety, or thoſe affec- 
tions which are moſt properly religious ; they may, 
in a general ſenſe, be conſidered, as they commonly 
are, as parts of the religious worſhip required by 
Chriſtianity. Which, 1 hope, may juſtify the 
| ſpeaking of them, in ſeveral places of this diſcourſe, 


as duties of the Chriſtian worſhip, though in other 


places they are diſtinguiſhed from them. 


that they continued ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtle; 
doctrine and fellowſhip, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers, Acts, ii. 42. They all 
together made one church or religious ſo. 
ciety; they lived together in one viſible 
external communion, hearkening to the 
inſtructions of the apoſtles, partaking of 
the Lord's ſupper, and offering their com- 
mon praiſes and prayers to God. And 
agreeably to the pattern of this primitive 
church, many others, as the number of 
Chriſtians daily increaſed, were ſoon 
formed and modelled ; in every one of 
which a public worſhip of God was ſo- 
lemnized in the duties of adoration, 
prayer, and thankſgiving ; the principles 
and doctrines of Chriſtianity were ex- 
plained and inculcated, baptiſm was ad- 
miniſtered to proſelytes and the Lord's 
ſupper was celebrated by the whole body 
of Chriſtian profeſſors. Theſe are facts 
ſufficiently clear and certain from the 
hiſtory of the Acts and the Epiſtles of the 
New Teſtament, to ſay nothing of any 
other authorities; in which we find that 
the apoſtles, wherever they had any ſuc- 
ceſs in propagating. the knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, founded a church, or formed 
their converts into # body or ſociety, for 
rendering a public homage to God, and 
for inſtructing and edifying one another; 
that the members of each of theſe 
churches kept up a viſible communion 
with the members of other churches as 
they had opportunity, and had a ſtated 
communion among themſelves, in the ſe- 
veral duties and rites of the Chriſtian 
worſhip ; and that to carry on a public 
worſhip among them with 2 re gu- 
larity and effect, ſome perſons were ſet 
apart for the purpoſe of preſiding in their 
religious aſſemblies, for directing and aſ- 
ſiſting the reſt in the outward exerciſes 
of their devotion, and informing them in 
every part of their duty, and exciting 
them to the practice of it. 

And that there is nothing in all this 
that was any way peculiar to the firſt 
times of the goſpel, nothing but what 
ſhould be obſerved and practiſed by Chriſ- 


tians in all ages, is plain, becauſe neither 


the nature of theſe external duties of reli- 
gious worſhip which were practiſed by 
the primitive Chriſtians, nor the direc- 
tions of our Saviour concerning them, 
confine them to one time more than an- 
other; becauſe moſt of them have a foun- 

a dation 
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dation in reaſon independently of the 
commandment of our Lord, and ſhould 
always be attended to on account of their 
apparent good tendency, and natural ap- 
titude for promoting the great ends of 
religion; and becauſe the two rites 
which depend purely upon the poſitive 
will and appointment of the Inſtitutor are 
declared to be ſtanding inſtitutions in the 
church; our Saviour having promiſed 
his diſciples to be with them in the uſe of 
one of theſe rites 20 the end of the world, 
Matt. xxvili. 19, 20. ; and St. Paul having 
told us concerning the other, that the death 
of our Lord 1s to be commemorated in it, 
till his ſecond coming, 1 Cor. xi. 26. 

As for the forms and modes, the places 
and times of performing and celebrating 
the external duties and rites of the 
Chriſtian worſhip, there is hardly any 
thing particularly commanded. In the 
Jewiſh religion theſe circumſtances were 
all limited and fixed by ſpecial laws; but 
under the liberty of Chriſtianity, they are 
left as matters of indifferency, which may 
be diverſified according to the various 
notions and tempers of men, and are to 
be determined by every particular church, 
conſulting what will be moſt effectual for 
promoting common order and peace, and 
for edifying the bedy of Chriſt in love. 
Only as to a certain proportion of time, 
which is in general to be ſet apart for the 
exerciſes of religion and the worſhip of 
God: as we are told in the ſacred hiſ- 
tory, that God from the beginning 
conſecrated one day in ſeven to theſe 
employments; as the ſame inflitution 
was renewed to the people of Iſrael in the 
law of the ſabbath ; as this is a very fit 
proportion of time to be dedicated to the 
uſes of religion, as it neither encroaches 
too much on the neceſſary buſineſs and 
commerce of life, nor leaves too great 
intervals for the impreſſions of religion 
to wear away; as the apoſtles and firſt 
Chriſtians religiouſly obſerved one day in 
the weekly revolution, though not the 
ſame in order that was obſerved under 
the Jewiſh diſpenſation; as it was their 
conſtant cuſtom from the time of our 
Saviour's reſurrection, and in honour of 
it, to appropriate the firſt day of the 
week to the purpoſes of a public and ſo- 
cial worſhip of God, and as this is cha- 
racteriſed by one of the apoſtles them- 
ſelves as a day of note and diſtinction 


among them; from all theſe conſidera- 
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tions, we may pretty ſtrongly infer, that 
one day · in every week is to be ſeparated 
by us from the common occupations and 
amuſements of life, and to be devoted in 
a more peculiar manner than the reſt of 
our time to the duties of divine worſhip, 
to the inſtruction and improvement of 
ourſelves and others in the knowledge 
and practice of religion, and to ſuch 
acts of Chriſtian charity and friendſhip 
as are the beſt indications and moſt pro- 
per fruits of a truly pious temper and 
diſpoſition ; and that we are bound to 
apply particularty the firſt day of the 
week to theſe ends, ſo far, at leaſt, as the 
practice and example of the apoſtles and 
moſt early Chriſtians can lay an obliga- 
tion upon us to do ſo. | 

II. I ſhall now confider what wiſe and 
good ends will be ſerved by the appoint- 
ment of Chriſtianity with reſpe& to an 
external worſhip, when it is duly ob- 
ſerved. 

It 1s a great excellency and advantage 
of the Chriſtian religion, that the exter- 
nal duties and poſitive rites of it,are not 
only ſimple and few, but of a plain uſe 
and ſigmfication ; that we are not at a 
loſs about the reaſons of their inſtitution, 
which 1s the caſe as to many of the 
Jewiſh rites, and which muſt have made 
the obſervation of them very tedious and 
burthenſome ; but that we can eaſily ſee 
that they are wiſely deſigned, and capa- 
ble, if duly attended to, of promoting 
— moſt important and excellent pur- 

es. 

1. One great end which is ſerved by 
them, is the preſervation of the know- 
ledge and profeſſion of Chriſtianity in the 
world. Without the aſſiſtance of exter- 
nal inſtitutions and forms, it would have 
been impoſſible for the Chriſtian religion 
to have ſubſiſted for any conſiderable time, 
and in any large extent, among men: 
the miracles that were performed by our 
Lord and his apoſtles, would, perhaps, 
have been ſufficient for introducing it, 
and ſupporting it in the age in which 
they were done; but when theſe miracles 
had ceaſed, the goſpel would very ſoon 
have been upon the decline, and muſt in 
ſucceeding times have made but a ſlow 
and ſmall progreſs, when no methods were 
inſtituted or uſed for propagating it, that 
were in any ſort proportioned to the cir- 
cumſtances and capacities of the main 
body of mankind, We cannot —_— 

at 
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of men. Theſe inſtitutions will not only 


that the doQrine of our Saviour, whatever 
confirmation he might originally have 

ven it, would have had a much better 
Lee than the doctrine of the philoſophers, 
if, like that, it had been only a ſyſtem of 
ſpeculative principles and purely moral 
precepts : in this caſe, it might have been 
always known to a few curious and inqui- 
fitive men, while all the reſt of the world 


.about them would have been almoſt en- 


tirely ignorant of it, and many not ſo 
much as acquainted with the name of its 
author. It is certain that the generality 
of the world have neither leiſure nor in- 
elination to acquire any great knowledge 
of ancient books and writings, however 
valuable and important in the way of 
ſtudy and reſearch into them; but if they 
get any conſiderable acquaintance with 
them, they muſt get it chiefly by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of living inſtructors, and by ſuch 
methods and forms, as will, without much 
trouble, inſinuate the notions contained in 
them into their minds. The external in- 
ſtitutions of Chriſtianity, therefore, muſt 
be of the greateſt uſe for preſerving and 


propagating the knowledge of it, as one 


of them is deſigned for inſtructing men 
in the doctrines of the goſpel, and all of 
them are apt, as often as they are uſed, to 
recall the principles of it, and to make 
them familiar to the mind : ſo that they 
are methods of propagating Chriſtianity 


that are ſuited to the capacity and ſitua- 
tion of the meaneſt perſons ; and if any 


thing will be effectual for diffuſing the 
knowledge of it among all ſorts and or- 
ders of men, theſe inſtitutions will, And 
in fact to them it is owing, that great 
numbers of the loweſt rank of mankind, 


among whom the notions of philoſophy 


could never make any progreſs, have al- 
ways had a tolerable underſtanding of the 
principles and doctrines of the goſpel. 
And as theſe inſtitutions have hitherto 
been effectual for preſerving the know- 
ledge and ſupporting the profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian religion; ſo it is not to be 
doubted but that under the influence of 
Divine Providence they will be the means 


of conveying and tranſmitting it to all 


ſucceeding generations. 

2. Another moſt valuable end that will 
be obtained by a due attendance on the 
external inſtitutions of the Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, is, the fixing a deep and ſtrong im- 
preſſion of the doctrines of the goſpel 
and the principles of virtue in the minds 
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furniſh us with ſpeculative notions of the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, but will raiſe 
and enliven our perceptions of them, will 
make them enter far into the mind, and 


take a thorough poſſeſſion of it; and will 


conſequently give them the greateſt in- 
fluence for engaging us to the practice of 
piety and virtue. This therefore is a 
matter of great moment, Every one 
may know that the perception even of the 
moſt important truths, if cold and unani- 
mated, will have but little or no force 
upon the hearts and lives of men; that 
we muſt dwell on the conſideration of 
them, fully imbibe and digeſt them, and 
have them habitually in our thoughts, be. 
fore they will be ſufficient for governin 
our affections, and become the ſeeds — 
principles of an uniformly good conduct 
in us. And though a few retired contem- 
plative men may perhaps be able by 
their own reflections, without confining 
themſelves to particular inſtitutions and 
forms, to preſerve in their minds ſuch a 
quick and ſtrong ſenſe of the great prin- 
ciples and obligations of religion and 
moral virtue, as will be a conſtant flame 
of devotion in their hearts, and habitually 
influence them to an honeſt and worthy 
behaviour; yet the greateſt part of man- 
kind, by no means have it in their 
power to do this. It 1s plain indeed, that 
men are not made or deſigned for a con- 
templative, ſo much as an active life; 
neither their natural paſſions nor their 
ſituation in this world will permit them 
2 to purſue the former: for ſome 
ew, who, by a wiſe diſpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, have always a turn towards con- 
templation, there is an infinitely greater 
number, in whom it is never to be ex- 
E. at leaſt in the degree that would 
e neceſſary to enable them, without any 
foreign direction and aſſiſtance, to ac- 
quire juſt and comprehenſive notions of 
their duty, and to maintain a lively and 
affectionate impreſſion of it in their 
hearts. So that if the generality of men 


are ever brought to a true and full ſenſe 


of the principles of piety and virtue, and 
come to live under the power of them, it 
muſt be by methods which will check 
the natural levity of their minds, and 
put a ſtop, at proper ſeaſons, to the hurry 
of their worldly affairs; which will ele- 
vate and animate their thoughts, and fix 
their attention on morally good __— 
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which will engage them in a courſe of ſe- 
nous reflections, and give theſe the 


freeſt entrance into their minds. And it 
is evident that the external inſtitutions 


1 and rites of Chriſtianity are raging" 


well adapted to the promoting of theſe 
ends: for what can be more proper to 
compoſe and elevate the minds of men, to 
ix them on the nobleſt objects, and to 
make the moſt ſerious impreſſions on 
them, than ſolemn addreſſes to the Deity, 
which bring them under the moſt im- 
mediate influence of his pteſence, and 
engage them in the moſt attentive conſi- 
deration of his nature and perfeCtions ? 


What can be better calculated for ſup- 


plying men, naturally inconfiderate, and 
too apt to be diverted from all ſerions 
thoughts by the pleaſures. and cares of 


fe, with matter of good reflection, and 


giving them a taſte for ſpiritual and di- 
vine things, than the obliging them at 


ſtated times to ſuſpend their worldly pur- 
ſuits, and to apply themſelves to the ex- 
erciſes of devotion, and to meditations on 
divine ſubjects, to receive inſtructions in 
the doctrines of the goſpel, and to have 
the ſeveral motives of it earneſtly and 
affectionately preſſed home upon them? 
What will lay good principles deeper in 


the heart, and give them a fuller poſſeſ- 


| fion of it, than our taking upon us the 


profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, and 


| obliging ourſelves to the ſeveral duties 
| which it requires, by a ſolemn and ſigni- 


ficant rite ? And what can be more apt 
to inſpire us with the moſt noble ſenti- 


ments, with the moſt generous and di- 


vine affections, than the commemorating 
the paſſion and death of our Saviour, by 
another expreſſive ceremony? Certainly, 
if our nature is at all ſuſceptible of gene- 
rous impreſſions, we cannot but be ten- 
derly and deeply affected with the ineſti- 
mable goodneſs both of Almighty God, 
and of our bleſſed Lord, which is thus 
exhibited to our conſideration; and muſt 
feel the moſt ardent gratitude and love 
towards them, prevailing in our hearts, 
diſpoſing and conſtraining us to dedicate 
and reſign ourſelves molt cheerſully and 


entirely to their ſervice and obedience. 


We may appeal to the reaſon of every 
mgenuous man, whether theſe things 
have not the plaineſt tendency to ſtrength- 
en and improve good principles, and to 
form a temper of ſolid piety and virtue in 


| al who carefully attend to them ; and 


* 
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whether it be indeed poſſible for a man 
long to attend to them with judgment and 
affection, without finding himſelf much 
improved in this temper by them? We 
may farther appeal to .the experience of 
the world, whether they are not alwa 
the means of maintaining a ſenſe of reli- 
— and of moral obligations, in a much 

ronger degree than could otherwiſe be 
expected, in great multitudes of men? 
Whether many profeſſed Chriſtians of 
mean capacities, and a low ſituation in 
life, are not by means of the external in- 
ſtitutions of the goſpel, evidently raifed 
up to a degree of wiſdom and virtue, 
which they muſt neceſſarily fall ſhort of 
without them? And whether even men 
of the moſt refined underſtandings, and 
the moſt generous natures, by the ſame 
means do not always receive a new and 
noble reliſh of divine matters; whether 
they are not thereby farther eſtabliſhed in 
virtue, and have all the pleaſures of it 
raiſed and heightened in them ? This will 
be very plain to all who have any know- 
ledge of human nature, and have ob- 
ſerved what the things are that form the 
tempers and influence the condu& of 
men. So that the external inſtitutions of 
Chriſtianity are not only calculated for 
giving men lively impreſſions of religion, 
and improving them in the practice of it; 
but actually produce theſe effects in ſome 
conſiderable degree, among a great part 
of mankind. 

3. Another good purpoſe which will 
be ſerved by an attendance on the exter- 
nal inſtitutions and rites of the goſpel, is 
the promoting of a mutual eſteem, friend- 
ſhip, and love among Chriſtians, This 
may be expected as a conſequence from 
our attendance on the external duties and 
rites of religious worſhip preſcribed by 
Chriſtianity, upon a better foundation 
than the mere propenſity of men to be 
more cloſely attached to thoſe whom they 
conſider as of a party or particular de- 
nomination with themſelves. For by 
having all the ſame liberty of acceſs to 
the throne of ſupreme glory, and offering 
our common devotions to the oze God and 
Father of all, in the name of the one Lord 
and Mediator between God and Men, we 
muſt ſee that we are all equally related to 
God as his children, and ſtand upon one 
common foundation for recommending 
ourſelves to his favour ; and by partak- 
ing all of one baptiſm, we are not onlv- 


all 
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all engaged in the ſame holy profeſſion, 


but upon makmg good our engagement, 
are all entitled to the ſame bleſſed hope 
of ſalvation ; and by eating all one bread, 
in the Lord's ſupper, we acknowledge 
ourſelves with our fellow-chriſtians to be 
all one body, united under Chriſt the 
common head, From whence we may 
very natarally conclude, that we are to 
have the ſincereſt eſteem for all our bre- 
thren, and that a ſpirit of mutual love is 
to animate the whole ſociety of Chriſ- 
tians ; that all who are really members of 
the body of Chriſt, are to.be dear to one 
another, on account of thoſe ſpiritual and 
high relations which they have in common 
to Almighty God, and to our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and thoſe good qualities which en- 
title them all to the divine favour ; that 
the weakeſt and meaneſt of them are not 
to be deſpiſed on account of their humble 
condition, nor the greateſt to be envied 
for their ſuperior abilities and advan- 
tages ; that thoſe of them who are moſt 
highly dignified in this world, ſhould be 
always ready to ſtoop to the loweſt acts of 
humility and condeſcenſion for the good 
of an afflicted brother; and that all ſhould 
rejoice in one another's happineſs, and 
take every opportunity of promoting 1t, 

I proceed to draw two or three in- 
ferences from what has: been diſcourſed, 
with which I ſhall conclude, 

1. It follows very plainly from what 
has been ſaid, that the negle& or omiſſion 
of the duties bf external worſhip, enjoined 
by Chriſtianity, is very criminal and in- 
excuſable in all who profeſs to believe the 
goſpel. Though we ſaw no uſe or end 
of theſe duties, and had no reaſon to per- 
ſuade us to obſerve them, but a mere de- 
claration of the will of God, that we 
ſhould do ſo; yet this ſurely would be a 
ſufficient foundation for our attending to 
them, and we could not ſhew a careleſſ- 
neſs or indifference about them, without 
being guilty of unpardonable preſump- 
tion, and a failure in the ſubmiſſion which 
we naturally owe to the great Lord and 
Governor of all things. But when we 
find that theſe duties are not only required 
by the poſitive will of God, butibegdes 
that they are of the greateſt ute for ſup- 
porting the profeſſion of Chriſtianity in 


the world, for fixing a. lively ſenſe of the 


doctrines and principles of it in our 
minds, for animating us with a noble 
ardour in the practice of virtue, and tor 
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uniting us in love to one another, what 
muſt be thought gf .the neglect of them? 
Is it not moſt > 2x gtly:a bad thing, as it 
argues not only. want of reſpect to the 
Deity, but a MEE he dvery, goboron 
principle, and a ſtupid unconcernedneſ 
about the things which are of the utmoſt 
importance for promoting the dignity and 
happineſs of mankind? In vain would 
any plead in excuſe of this neglect, that 
they are ſo much employed about the vir. 
tues which are the end of religion, that 
they have no time to attend to the thing; 
that are only the inſtruments and means 
of it; for this never has been, nor ever 
will be, the ſituation of any perſons upon 
earth : and as little will they be able to 
excuſe it, by pretending that they are 
Chriſtians of ſo high a form as to be above 
the uſe of the inſtrumental duties of the 
goſpel, or that they have already arrived 
at ſuch a perfect habit of virtue, as not to 
ſtand in need of thoſe helps which may be 
wanted by others for maintaining a juſt 
impreſſion of the obligations of religion 
in their minds, and ſupporting and ſet- 
ting them forward in the practice of it. 
For beſides that it is hardly poſſible for a 
man to ſpeak in this manner concerning 
himſelf, without being charged with pride 
and arrogance, the ſuppoſition upon which 
this excuſe depends, is not to be made 
that men may attain to ſuch perfection in 
religion in this world, as not to be capa- 
ble of receiving any new- 4mprovements 
from an attendance on the external inſti- 
tutions of the goſpel ; this, I ſay, is by no 
means true : the moſt elevated beings in 
the univerſe, if we except only the Su- 
preme Being himſelf, are probably al- 
ways in a progreſs towards a ſtate of 
higher perfection. It. is very certain, 
that the men who have attained to the 
greateſt meaſures of wiſdom and virtue in 
this life, are ſtill capable of growing wiſer 
and better; and it is as certain that a ſe- 
rious attendance on the external inſtitu- 
tions of Chriſtianity, will be at leaſt as 
effectual for their improvement, as any 


_ occaſional meditations and reflections of 


their own, or any other means that they 
can uſe, will be. Burt, if it ſhould be ad- 
mitted that ſome very extraordinary per- 
ſons might be diſpenſed with from attend- 
ing to the duties of external worſhip, ſo 
far as their own improvement depends on 
that; yet ſurely the ſetting a good ex- 
ample in this particular to . of 
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1 


which may be obtain 


lower abilities and Krraiaments, muſt be a 
matter of ſome Importance to them: it 
may very well &e expected, that the 
men whom we now Þeak of, ſhould be 
always ready from pure humanity, and a 
regard to the propagation of that virtue, 
of which they are ſuppoſed to have 
ſuch a noble ſenſe in their minds; to en- 
courage by their own praftice an attend- 
ance on the inſtrumental duties of reli- 
gion, which is very neceſſary for the in- 
ſtruclion and improvement of the gene- 
rality of men, and is always of ſome uſe 
to a confiderable part of them. But, 
alas ! how few are there who can be ſup- 
poſed any way capable of perſevering and 
proceeding in an uniform courſe of mo- 
ral goodneſs, without the aſſiſtance of the 


external inſtitutions and inſtrumental dus 


ties of religion? This, if it be a thing 
poſſible for any men, requires ſuch extra- 
ordinary talents and qualifications, as 
never fall to the ſhare of any large num- 
ber: and indeed, if we will look into the 


actions of thoſe, who are pleaſed to expreſs 


a contempt for the external duties and 
forms of religious worſhip, and live in 
the utter neglect of them; who imagine 
themſelves full of ſuch a high admiration 
and love of virtue, as is ſufficient of it- 


felf do ſecure their perſeverance in a 


ood courſe; I am afraid that the con- 

ut of many of them will be found very 
diſproportionable to ſuch high preten- 
ſions; and that with all their fine theo- 
ries aboat the excellence and importance 
of moral virtue; and all the zeal which 
they would appear to have for it, they 
will be judged to tranſgreſs the rules of 
it, in many plain inſtances, and to fall 
into ſuch groſs acts of vice, as the men 
who cultivate a ſerious ſenſe of devotion, 
and accuſtom themſelves regularly and 


diſcreetly to the exerciſe of it, are hardly 


to be ever charged with. 
3. Let us guard againſt all enthuſiaſ- 


| tical and ſuperſtitious abuſes of the exter- 


nal duties and rites of the Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip. This is a thing very neceſſary 
both for our receiving the improvement 
from an attend- 
ance on theſe duties and rites, md for 


removing the prejudices which many 


have conceived againſt them, and re- 
commending them to the more general 
obſervation and uſe of the world. When 
we miſtake the nature and deſign of theſe 


daties and rites, when we fooliſhly ima- 
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gine that there is a virtue in the bare out- 
ward acts, or perhaps that there is ſome- 
thing more ſpiritual and divine in them 
than in any other duties of religion; 
when we addreſs ourſelves to them with 
A particular dread and awe in our minds, 
and are more ſcrupulous and punctual 
about every little circumſtance and for- 
mality in our devotions, than we are 
about the praQtice of moral virtue itſelf ; 
when we place our religion chiefly in de- 
votional exerciſes, or when we ſubſtitute 
theſe in the room of moral goodneſs, and 
offer,them to God as a compoſition for a 
virtuous life: when we think and act thus 
with reſpect to the external duties of reli- 
gious worſhip; as we grolsly pervert 
them, ſo we not only prevent their hav- 
ing any good effects on us, but render 
them inſtruments of great evil to our- 
ſelves 3 as they divert our attention from 
the things on which it ſhould be chiefly 
fixed, and fill us with a fond hope that 
we are entitled to all the benefits pro- 
miſed in the goſpel, though we do not 
perform the principal and moſt important 
duties of it; while at the ſame time we 
muſt naturally give raſh and unwary 
minds, who will not diſtinguiſh between 
the proper deſign and the accidental 
abuſes of things, no juſt objections in- 
deed, but diſguſts and averfions, which 
may have all the effects of the juſteſt ob- 
jections to theſe duties of external wor- 
ſhip, when they ſee them to be ſo un- 
duly magnified, to the diminution and 


prejudice of matters of greatly ſuperior 


worth and conſequence. So that if we 
would either render theſe duties profita- 


ble to onrſelves, or recommend them to 


the obſervation of others, it is very ne- 
ceſſary to guard againſt thoſe perverſions 
of them, which ſome men of a warm ima- 
gination, or a ſuperſtitious temper, are 
apt to run into. And this we ſhall beſt 
do, by conſidering them in their proper 
light, of being inſtruments or means of 
forming a good habit of mind in vs, and 
engaging us to a virtuous courſe of life; 
that therefore there can be no ſanctity in 
the external performances themſelves, but 
that the whole merit of them is derived 
from their being acts of obedience to 
the will of God, and their ſubſervieacy 
in promoting moral goodneſs ; that they 
are always to be kept in a due ſubordi- 
nation to this great endof religion, which 
is a thing that has an intripac and im- 

Qq mediate 
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form them only from cuſtom ; the moſt 


Frehend the duties we owe to one ano- 
ther, 
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mediate worth in it, and is of neceſſary ſplendid acts of our devotion will be but Web 
and perpetual obligation, prior to all con- dead forms, a mere bodily exerciſe, which princip 
ſideration of its tendency and conſe- will have no virtue to recommend us to mae 
quences, and independently of all poſitive God, or to product any*good effect in us Farms 
commands: ſo that whenever moral vir- at all: nay, ſo far will the moſt ſpecious 2 
tues and inſtrumental or poſitive duties expreſſions of devotion, in Which the * 
happen to interfere, the latter muſt al- heart has no concern, be from honourin The 
ways give way to the former; and in our and pleaſing God, that he will rather the bed 
attendance on inſtrumental duties and deem them to be an impious mockery 90 
poſitive rites, we muſt ſtill aim at im- and contempt of him; and fo far will a ne 
proving ourſclves in morally good quali- mere cuſtomary performance of the exter- row uf 
ties, and never think that we-have made nal duties of piety be from contributing wiſe, y 
the proper uſe of them, till we have to our eſtabliſhment and improvement in bobs th 
found their efficacy for reſtraining us virtue, that it will be the means of hard. was 
from vice and wickedneſs, and making us ening our hearts, and rendering us inſen- ha 
haly in all manner of converſation. This ſible to the moſt power ful impreffions and from th 
notion, which both reaſon and ſcripture motives of religion. So that it very kak nh 
ſuggeſt to us, about the uſe and ſubordi- much concerns us to bring a ſerious and =; © 
nation of the external duties and rites of attentive mind to our devotions; to pray endears 
devotion, if well fixed in our minds, will and give thanks to God with earneſtneſs eo dh 
be the beſt preſervative againſt thoſe and warmth of affection, to read the holy Whe 
corruptions of them, which have often ſcriptures and meditate upon them, and 1e 
rendered them not only vain and inſigni- to attend to the ſeveral inſtitutions of the * 
ficant, but very hurtful and pernicious to goſpel, with a fincere intention of being iu this 
men; and have afforded the moſt plauſi- farther informed and improved in our more cc 
ble pretence, to thoſe who have wanted duty by them; to take care that not only 1 
ſuch a thing, for neglecting and diſre- the inward frame of our ſpirits, but that wall hob 
arding them; and will prepare us for our outward appearance be grave and lent, go 
Rich a rational attendance on them, as compoſed, while we profeſs to be em- more ft 
may both have a happy effect upon our- ploy ed in the duties of divine worſhip; to ü 
ſelves, and remove the prejudices of ſhew no ſigns of levity in our counte- mew}? 
others againſt them, and give them a juſt nances, or in any part of our behaviour, rottenne/ 
impreſſion of their wiſe deſign and bene- and to order all our bodily motions and * 31 
ficial tendency, poſtures in the way that will be maſt dered, 
3. Let us always attend to the exter- likely to fix and raiſe our minds, Thus All whi 
nal duties of the Chriſtian worſhip, with may we hope that God will accept the de 
an inward ſeriouſneſs and devotion of ſpiritual ſacrifices which we preſent to kindly, 
mind. This is à qualification abſolutely him, and that we ſhall find the good in- fuſes Ya 
neceſſary for rendering our performance fluence of our devotional duties for our and pro, 
of theſe duties acceptable to Ged, and inſtruction and edification in religion, or which. x 
deriving any benefit from it to ourſelves, for making us, as St. Peter ſpeaks, to right te 
For aotwithllanding the natural aptitude grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our leaven tl 
of the inſtrumental duties of the goſpel, Lord and Sawiour Feſus Chriſt ; to aubem humour: 
to inſpire good ſentiments, and to raiſe be glory both now and for ever, Amen. contradi 
piors and virtuous affections in us, the (2 Pet. m 18.) the bane 
efficacy of them, as fa 1 the 2 — — — ſul, and 
eans which God employs for our refor- | And 
oor will certainly depend upon our SERMON CIL this odic 
own diſpoſition to make a right uſe and By the Rev. Dr. DzLaxY. make it 
improvement of them, If we content 4 | able in 
ourſelves auith drawing near to God The Nature and Character of Envy. followin; 
ewith our mouths, awhile our hearts are far 18 1. Py 
from bim; if we engage in the duties of P TS Th, Nu: and who 
Lis worſhip with a trifling and careleſs A found heart is the life of the fleſh; but envy to it. 
temper of mind, without any ſuitable af. ; the rottenneſs of the . 1 i 
fections towards him, and without any 17 is agreed among moraliſts, that which it 
ſenſe of what ve are about; if we per- I the laws of nature, as far as they com- III. 1 


trace out 
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nvy. 


eRY/ 
at all 


com- 
ano - 
ther, 


and health of body. 
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ther, may be reduced to this one great 

inciple of aniverſal benevolence, viz. 
That we lay it down as the fixed and fun- 
damental rule of all our actions, to do all 
manner of good, and to abſtain from all 
manner of evil. 

The motives to this conduct, beſides 
the beauty and agreeableneſs of it, both 
to our own nature, and the divine will, 
are theſe: 1. That, (however men of nar- 
row apprehenſions may imagine other- 
wiſe, yet) all mankind in reality conſult 
their own intereſt beſt, when they contri- 
bute to the good of the whole. 2. That 
there is an intrinſic pleaſure reſulting 
from the practice of virtue, and ſuch as 
hath a natural tendency to peace of mind, 
And 3. That it 
endears and recommends us to the love 
and eſteem of all mankind. | 

Whereas, on the contrary, anguiſh of 
heart, hatred, diſeſteem, and intecurity, 
are the natural rewards of iniquity, even 
in this world: and as this is no where 
more conſpicuous than in the paſſion and 
vice of envy, now before us; ſo the con- 


| traſt betwixt that, and a humane, benevo- 


lent, good-natured diſpoſition, is no where 
more ſtrongly or beautifully expreſſed 
than in the words of my text: A found 
beart is the life F4 the fleſh; but envy the 
rottenneſs of the bones. A ſound heart, or, 
as the original may otherwiſe be ren- 
dered, a heart of lenity, or medicine. 
All which are meant to fignify, that a 
benevolent, gocd-natured diſpoſition, is a 
kindly, genial, vital principle, that in- 
fules balm and healing into the blood, 
and produces a ſtrong pleaſure, like that 
which reſults from good health, and a 
night temperament : whereas envy is a 
leaven that ſours and corrupts, ſets all the 
humours upon the fret, and is the direct 
contradiction to happineſs and health; 
the bane of a'l that is good, and beauti- 
ful, and deſirable, in life. 

And therefore, in order to repreſent 
this odious paſſion in its true light, and 
make it as hateful to you, as it is deteſt- 
able in itſelf, I ſhall endeavour in the 
following diſcourſe to ſhew you, 

I. The nature and origin of envy ; 
and who they are that are molt ſubject 
do It. | oo hogs 

IT. I ſhall ſhew you the ſymptoms by 
Which it may be known. 

III. I ſhall endeavour to explain and 
tace out the ill effects of it. 
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IV. And laſtly, I ſhall endeavour to aſ- 
ſigh the remedies of this pernicious paſ- 
ſion, 

iſt, then, As to the nature of envy, it 
is a pain, or uneaſineſs, ariſing from an 
apprehenſion of the proſperity and good 
fortune of others; not becauſe we ſuffer 
from their welfare, nor that our condition 
may be bettered by our uneaſineſs, but 
merely becauſe their condition is bet- 
tered. 

There is a ſtrong jealouſy of pre-emi- 
nence and ſuperiority 1mplanted in our 
nature by almighty God, for wiſe and 
noble purpoſes ; to excite to the purſuit 
of laudable attainments, and the imita- 
tion of good and great actions. When 
this principle takes root in a good mind, 
it is called emulation. Now emulation 
is alſo an uneaſineſs occafioned by the 
good fortune of others; but not becauſe 
we repine at their proſperity, but becauſe 
we ourſelves have not attained the ſame 
good ſucceſs. The effect of this princi- 
ple is, to excite us to great deſigns, and 
worthy performances. It was this that 
made Cæſar weep at the ſight of Alex- 
ander's ſtatue, to think that he had al- 
ready paſſed that age at which the other 
hero had conquered the world. 

But when this principle meets with an 
evil, corrapt diſpoſition, it then degene- 
rates into envy, the moſt malignant and 
hateful paſſion in human nature, the 
worlt weed of the worſt foil! And this is 
ſo far from ſtirring us up to worthy imi- 
tations, and laudable purſuits, that it 
takes a quite contrary method; and la- 
bours to taint and depreciate what it doth 
not ſo much as attempt to equal. 

Now this paſſion affeQs us chiefly in 


relation to our equals, at leaſt thoſe that 


we think ſhould be ſo, if ſome good turn 
of fortune had not raiſed them above us : 
and the reaſon of it ſeems to be this; it 
hath pleaſed God to implant in us all, 
ſtrong deſires of power and affluence : but 
foraſmuch as there 1s no certain portion of 
theſe fixed, nor any ſtandard ſettled, by 
which it may be Tarn when any 
man enjoys either of theſe in proportion 
to his merits; the only way of eſtimating 
our ſucceſs in the attainment of them, is, 
by comparing our fortune with thoſe of 
like birth, or education, or condition of 
life, with ourſelves: if we find we have 
equalled or exceeded theſe, the natural 
conſequence is joy and complacence in 
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our condition ; but if we are exceeded by 


them, emulation, or envy : emulation, if 
we are virtuous and good men (for then 
this pre-eminence of our equals is a new 
ſpur to our induſtry, and urges us on to 
honeſt purſuits) ; but envy, if we are cor- 
rupt and worthleſs: for then we are 
prompted to decry and leſſen what we 
cannot equal; that ſo, at leaſt, we may 
bring thoſe down to our own level, whom 
we cannot bear to behold above us. 

From hence it follows, that we ſeldom 
envy thoſe whom their birth and fortune 
have placed greatly above us, nor thoſe 
that are very far inferior to us; becauſe 
neither of theſe are the ſtandards by which 
we meaſure our own felicity : neither do 
we envy the dead, nor men of remote 
and foreign regions ; becauſe, with theſe, 
we can have no contention, or competition 
of honour and pre-eminence. i 

Now the perſons moſt ſubject to this 
unhappy paſſion of envy are, iſt, The co- 
vetous ; becauſe they think every thing 
raviſhed from themſelves, that accrues to 
their equals; imagining that, if it had 
not been for their interpoſition, they 
might have attained thoſe advantages 
that were equally in their reach. 

2dly, (If thels may juſtly be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the covetous) Men of little 
and mean ſpirits are moſt ſubject to envy; 
becauſe to theſe every thing appears great 
and extraordinary: as if their minds 
bore ſome analogy to microſcope-glaſles, 
which magnify in proportion to their 
littleneſs. 

3dly, Men of extraordinary endow- 
ments and abilities, or that are renowned 
on account of ſome uncommon excel- 


lence, or mighty performances, and, in 


3 men that are ſtudious of the 
ame attainments, whether of wealth, or 
wiſdom, or valour, or the like, are very 
ſubject to envy ; becauſe their intereſts 
either do, or at leaft are often imagined 
to interfere, and therefore they cannot 
bear a rival. It was this ſet Pompey 
and Cæſar at mortal variance; becauſe, 
as the hiſtorians obſerve, the one could 
not bear an equal, nor the other a ſu- 
rior. | 
Proud men alſo are remarkably ſobject 
to this vice, eſpecially if their pride be 


founded upon wealth, beauty, birth, or 


any other conſideration diſtinct from real 
merit, if they have no real and valuable 
advantages to pride themſelves upon 
13 
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ſuch as learning, wiſdom, virtue, or uſe. 
ul arts, of ſome kind, whereby the world 
may be benefited) ; becauſe then their 
birth, or wealth, or other accidental or 
imaginary advantages, being their only 
diſtinctions above others, they cannot 
bear to ſee thoſe men grow up into 
elteem, and wealth, and honour, by the 
force of their own merit, who before 
were their inferiors ; and who, they fore. 
ſee, muſt one day be better Pand more 
juſtly eſteemed, than themſelves. 

And, laſtly, old men are very ſubjed 
to envy : becauſe they ſee the youth po. 
ſeſſed of thoſe advantages which once 
were theirs, and which they imagine they 
have yet a right to. 

And thus having ſhewn you the nature 
and origin of envy, and who they are that 
are moſt ſubje& to it; I proceed, in the 
next place, 

II. To ſhew the ſymptoms by which it 
may be known. And, 

Firſt, It is a ſhrewd ſign of our envy. 
ing any perſon, when we find ourſelves 
averſe from doing him good offices ; for 
this is a great corruption of nature, 
which, in its purity, is ſocial and benevo- 
lent, and hath a ftrong propenſity to acts 
of kindneſs and goodneſs, as well as a 
ſtrong pleaſure in the performance of 
them: whereas envy is a narrow, ſelfiſh 


principle, utterly inconſiſtent with that 


univerſal charity, which is the firſt dic- 
tate of uncorrupt nature, and which our 
bleſſed Saviour recommends to us as the 
diſtinguiſning and fundamental duty of 
his followers. And yet one would think, 
that even pride and ambition (which ars 
almoſt inſeparable ingredients of envy) 
ſhould find their account in good offices: 
foraſmuch as to- relieve the indigent, to 
eaſe the oppreſſed, and to comfort the af- 
flited, to benefit our enemies, and to do 
good for evil, are, in reality, the hap- 


pieſt employments and nobleſt triumphs 


of human nature! and J am confident 
would always be thought ſo, if it were 
not - for that corrupt, ſelfiſh principle, 
that checks and cramps every thing that 
is good and noble in our nature: and 
therefore it ĩs much to be ſuſpected, that 
avarice is the great root of envy; be- 
cauſe that is ſo apt to repreſent every 
thing as loſt, and taken away from our- 
ſelves, that is given to another : as if we 
were neceſſarily injured by every thing 
by which another is benefited. But, jo 
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2dly, A ſecond ſymptom of envy, and 
2 much ſurer than the former, is when we 
are pleaſed with the evil of others. This 
is ſuch a degree of corruption, as reverſes 
our whole nature, and renders it the very 
contrary to what it ſhould be. It is a 
corruption that approaches to the malig- 
nity of curſed ſpirits, nay, and is mon- 
ſtrous even in them. And it hath this 
iingularity in it, that it hath evil for 
its object, in an eminent degree, above 
any other paſſion whatſoever. Even anger, 
E unruly and outrageous as it is, relaxes 
either by time or ſatis faction, and for the 
# moſt part calms into good-nature, and 
E benevolence ; and nothing in nature, but 
# envy, is ſteadily and permanently malig- 
rant. 

zaly, Another ſymptom of envy, is, a 
cenſ{orious diſpoſition 3 and this diſcovers 
E i:{-lf either in induftrioufly filencing the 
good actions of others, or expoũng the 
bad but, indeed, it ſeldom reſts here. — 
It extends itſelf even to the doubtful and 
| indifferent; nay, too often, to the good 
and virtuous : and ſeldom fails, either by 
| uncharitable interpretations, or ſtrained 
| conſequences, to affix ſome colour or in- 
{ tention of evil to them. And becauſe it 
is often ſeen in this ſhape, and is always 
| odious in all ſhapes; therefore it uſes a 
variety of artifices to hide its deformity. 
The moſt common diſguile is pity ; and 
it mult be owned it is, at the ſame time, 
| the beſt : becauſe there is no excellence 

in this world that hath not its allay. Learn- 
Ing is too often proud, judgment flow, 
wit injudicious, and ſo of the reſt: and 
therefore it is eaſy to hide the rancour of 
our envy, under the compaſſion we would 
be thought to beſtow upon that unbappy 
imperfection, which clouds and depreſſes 
the excellence we ſeem to admire, at the 
lame time that we induſtriouſly malign and 
decry it as much as poſſible. 

At other times it puts on the appear- 
ance of wit and delicacy : it is a nicety of 
taſte tnat diſpoſes us to diſlike and diſ- 
reliſhthe accompliſhments and performan- 
ces of others; but ſtill with an air of con- 
tempt, and conſcious ſuperiority, rather 

an of envy, 

The laſt ſympton of envy that I ſhall 
mention, is, a diſcontented, querulous 
diſpoſition, repining at the diſpenſations 
of Providence; that the foundations are 
out of courſe, virtue and merit are deſpiſed 
and oppreſſed, and nothing but vice and 


villany proſper, and carry all before them! 
and yet, when all this comes to be in- 
quired into, it will be found, perhaps, 
to mean no more than that the complain- 
ant is not in the condition he wiſhes to 
be; or in other words, that the moſt. 
worthleſs man alive 1s not at the top of his 
ambition, and avarice !. Let any man but 


_ conſider the ſhameful bypocriſy of this 


conduct, to make a ſeeming concern for 
the intereſt of virtue and religion a cloak 
to the moſt flagitious vice! Nor is the 
folly of it leſs conſpicuous than the im- 
piety ; foraſmuch as the true way to hap- 
pineſs and proſperity is an honeſt induſtry, 
and an humble ſubmiſſion and intire re- 
ſignation to the wiſe diſpenſations of the 
divine Providence; and not to graſp at 
any thing that was not intended for us; 
becauſe, when we do, we are ſure of 
vexation, and diſappointment, This 


querulous and cenſorious diſpoſition is 


attended with this farthey ill conſequence, 
that it too often degenerates into doubts, 
and deſpondency, concerning the provi- 
dence of God, and concludes in the hor- 
rors of deſpair. | 

And thus much for the ſeveral ſymp- 

toms of envy. 1 proceed, in the third 
place, 
III. To inquire into the ill effects 
of it. . Se i WA 
And theſe are of two ſorts, either to 
the envious perſon, or to ſociety. 

Firſt, To the envious perſon, and one 
of theſe my text expreſſes, by rotterne/s to the 
bones. Good-nature operates agreeably, 
both upon the body and ſoul ; whereas 
envy waſtes and diſtracts; the eyes aro 
ſunk by it, and the countenance becomes 


haggard, and vid; a ſecret canker 


gnaws the heart, and eats into the 
bones, like a moth fretting a garment, 
The mind, in the mean time, is in a per- 
petual ferment, working, and reſtleſs, 


like a troubled ſea. A ſucceſſion of tur- 


bulent and unruly paſſions ſeize it; all 
within is in uproar! and conſcience and 
religion loſt in the tumult. 82 

But this is not all. The worſt effect 
of envy is, the influence it hath upon the 
moral ſtate of the mind; it does not only 
kill our quiet, but our virtue likewiſe. 
And the reaſon is evident, All virtue 


.conſitts in a ſocial diſpoſition ; love and 


benevolence are 'the fountains from 
whence it flows: and therefore when 
envy once poiſons the mind with deſpite, 
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and gall, and enmity; may we not juſtly 
aſk, with St. James, My brethren, can the 
Same fountain ſend forth ſweet water and bit- 
ter The foul is called off, by this means, 
from the nobleſt obje&s and inclinations, 
. and perverted to the vileſt, and the 
worſt: when, inſtead of being employ- 
ed in contriving our own falvation, and 
3 the good of mankind, we are 
uſied in projecting calamity, and tor- 
ture, and affliction, both to ourſelves and 
others. In the mean time death ſteals 
faſt upon us, and the ends of life are loſt 
and defeated. We live in the world 
like furies, and we leave it in a condi - 
tion that renders us unfit for every thing 
but the converſation of fiends and curi- 
ed ſpirits. And this is one obvious rea- 
ſon, why wicked men are to dwell with 
devils in another. world ; becauſe, when 
once the mind is imbued with the malig- 
nity of vice, it is unfitted for every thing 
but the ſociety of curſed ſpirits : and it 
is as impoſſible for it to derive any con- 
ſolation from the ſociety of angels and 
archangels, and all the beatitudes of hea- 
ven; as that envy, hatred, and malice, 
ſhould delight in love, and friendſhip, 
and univerſal charity. 
But, 2dly, Another ill effect that envy 
hath upon the perſon poſſeſſed by it, is, 
that it expoſes him to the juſt hatred and 
averſion of all mankind : and therefore 
It is utterly repugnaat to reaſon, and the 
common intereſts of life; becauſe it puts 
a man upon ſuch methods of obtaining 
his ends, as mult of neceſſity defeat his 
own purpoſes : for no man is ſelf- ſufficient, 
but hath frequent need of the friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance of others, in all conditions 
and circumſtances of life. And is any man 
ſo fooliſh as to imagine he can procure 
the friendſhip, and aſſiſtance of others by 
calumny and abuſe, by deſpite and en- 
mity? This is ſtupid, and abſurd. And 
therefore envy will be ſo far from advanc- 
ing us in the attainment of any one uſetul 
8 of life, that i: muſt of neceſſity 
e the greateſt clog and impediment to 
all our endeavours; foraſmuch as it will at 
once deprive us, both of the love of ſo- 
ciety, and the favour of God, and leave 
us equally deteſted and deſpiſed of both. 
But the ill effects which this pernicious 
paſſion hath upon ſociety, are bevond 
all expreſſion : it is an unruly evil Full of 
deadly poiſon; and ſpreads its malignant 
influence Wherever it comes. Wrath is 
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cruel, and anger is outrageous 3 but who is 
able to ftand before envy ? ſaith Solomon, 
Merit and innocence, the two great ſe. 
curities of peace and happineſs, are ſo far 
from being ſhielded againſt it, that they 
, are the molt of all expoſed to its malig. 
nant aſſaults, and the ſure objects of its 
fierceſt vengeance. Witneſs the violence 
of the ſons of Jacob, who could ſacrifice 
their own brother to the jealouſy of a 
dreaded ſuperiority, even in a dream, 
Witneſs the implacable malice of Saul 
againſt David, the man of all the earth 
he was moſt obliged to; who had ſo often 
ſaved him and his kingdom from ruin; 
and was the greateſt glory, as well as the 
greateſt ſecurity, of his country. It un- 
hinges all the obligations of gratitude 
and juſtice, and changes the very ten- 
dencies of our nature : it 1s conſcious of 
its own malignity, and therefore it is im- 
poſſible to relax it by good offices, be. 
cauſe it juſtly regards all returns of kind- 
neſs and benevolence to be. (as in truth 
they are) the greateſt reproaches to it. 
In one word, it 1s for the moſt part to 
this one fountain, that faction and ſtrife, 
murder and hatred, and infamy owe their 
riſe : and therefore it is, that whenſoever ' 
the apoltles ſpeak of it, they never fail to 
join to it murders, wraths, ſtrifes, ma- 
lice, evil ſpeakings, &c. to ſhew that 
theſe are all the natural, and almoſt un- 
avoidable conſequences of that paſſion, 
Thus St. Paul, (Rom. i 29.) ſpeaking of 
the fins of the Gentiles, which were 
the conſequences of their irreligion, 
mentions, among others, that they were 
Full of envy and then he immediately 
ſubjoins murder, debate, deceit, malignity. 
After the ſame manner, in his 2d epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, (x1. 20.) he connects 
envyings, miſchief, ftrifes, backbitings,uwhiſ- 
| perings. St. Peter alſo connects envying: 
and evil jpeakings :- and St. James ailures 
us, that, where envying is, there is confu- 
ſton and every evil work. — But ſurely 
one of the moſt fatal and lamentable ef- 
fects of envy is, that it rages greatly and 
remarkably among perſons that are ſtu- 
dious of the ſam? honeſt and laudable 
attainments : and therefore it were high- 
ly-to be wiſhed, that thoſe men could be 
brought to believe, that wherever there 
is virtue and induftry, there will always 
be a fund of wealth, and power, and 
honour, ſufficient to crown the deſires of 
any pollible number of candidates in pro- 
portion 
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portion to their merit : and that the fund 
of glory will always riſe with the num- 
ber of its competitors. It is in this com- 
merce, as in all others that are wiſe and 
well regulated ; the number of fair tra- 
ders will, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, be ſo far from diminiſhing that 
they muſt increaſe the wealth of a nation : 
and every fingle man, if avarice and pri- 
vate intereſt do not injuriouſly interpoſe, 
will be a gainer by that increaſe: atleaſt, 
it is certainly ſo in this, however it may 
hold in commerce of other kinds: foral- 
much as in the purſuits of fame from 
learning, from virtue, from good abili- 
ties of any kind, the number of candi- 
dates, if envy do not interpoſe, will al- 
ways increaſe the fund of honour and ap- 

lauſe : becauſe every man will then have 
juſt ſo many more equal and judicious ad- 
mirers, as he hath competitors. 

IV, I come now to the laſt thing pro- 
poſed, which was, to aſſign the beſt re- 
medies I can for the cure of this perni- 
cious paſſion. | 

And the firſt rule I ſhall lay down for 
the remedy of this evil paſſion of envy, is, 
that we ſettle our opinions of things, and 
endeavour to take a right eſtimate of them: 
we call evil good, and good evil; forget- 
ting that the meaſure by which we are to 
judge of the true value of all things under 
heaven, is the price at which we find them 
rated in the law of God. The laws of 
God are the eternal ſtandards of good and 
evil: what they recommend as valuable, 
or enjoin as wiſe, to be regarded, are truly 
ſo: and what they diſclaim as vile, or 
forbid as noxious, are found in fact to be 
ſo, And therefore the obſervance of theſe 
laws hath a direct and natural tendency 
to health and credit, and happineſs of every 
kind; and the negleR and tranſgreſſion 
of them as directly and naturally tends to 
miſery and misfortune : inſomuch that to 
a man who hath rightly conſidered his own 
nature, and the nature of things without 
him, there cannot be a clearer or more fix- 
ed poſition than this, that the conformity 
of our actions to the law of God, muſtnatu- 
rally tend to make us wiſe and happy; and, 
on the other hand, that ſin and folly, and 
pain, are inſeparably connected. 

If then we ſettle our judgment of things 
according to the law of God, it is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence from this, that we 
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ſuperfluous wealth. Let us examine, is 
there any bleſſing pronounced upon wealth 
in the holy ſcriptures? Not one. There are, 
indeed, great bleſſings pronounced upon 
charity and mercy; and theſe bleſſings 
are fully inſured to us, by being merci- 
ful after our power. — F thou haſt much, 
give plenteoufly : if thou haſt little, do thy 
diligence gladly to give of that little, All 
the great demands of life are within the 
compals of a very moderate competency : 
our folly is, that we imagine wealth, 
taht is, in truth, ſuperfiuity, to be the ſtand. 
ard of all human felicity : whereas, if we 
judged rightly of things, we ſhould eſteem 
all Faperfluities to be, as really they are, 
trifles, that are wholly impertinert to our 
happineſs ; that can adminiſter no one ſo- 
lid pleaſure or ſatisfaction of life, other- 
wiſe than by being employed to benefi- 
cent and charitable purpoſes : and, even 
there, they have no more merit than 
what 15 derived from the goodneſs of the 
giver's will. They are deſirable, or 
otherwiſe, according to the wiſdom and 
virtue of the owner: whereas, in the or- 
dinary uſe, they ſeldom ſerve any higher 
or nobler purpoſes than miniſtering fuel to 
all the unruly paſſions that tear and diſ- 
tract our lives; and more particularly to 
envy, the bane of all felicity: for, as 
Ariſtotle juſtly obſerves, the more we 
abound, and the higher we riſe in wealth 
and power, the leſs can we bear to be 
equalled, or outdone. Is it poſſible, then, 
that a man, in his right ſenſes, can repine 
becauſe he wants ſuperfluities; or envy 
thoſe that have them ? or, in other words, 
is it poſhble that any man, in his ſenſes, 
can repine, that he is freed from the great 
incitements to pride, and envy, and ava- 
rice; to luxury, andintemperance, and ex- 
ceſs ; the great and ſure torments of life? 

But, 2dly, The next remedy of envy 
that I ſhall mention, 1s, that we ſhould 
endeavour to make a right judgment of 
our own worth and abilities ; and compare 
our owu with the condition of other men 
as impartially as we can: and if we do 
this with any degree of equality, we ſhall 
find, that there are others in the world, 
at leaſt as good, as wiſe, and as valuable, 
as we are; and who enjoy ſtations and 
advantages they deſerve as well : perhaps 
too we ſhall find, that if merit were the 
ſtandard of honour and affluence, we 


correct the erroneous opinion we have of ſhould not abound altogether as much as 
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we do; and others, that now pay court 
to us, would be raiſed to great heights 
above us; but, at leaſt, we ſhall have 
abundant reaſon to bleſs God for the ad- 
vantages of our own condition; and no 
reaſon in the world to repine at the ad- 
vanced condition of others: we ſhall find 
abundant reaſon to conclude, that the ſe- 
veral ranks and diſtinctions of men, are 
indeed neceſſary to the government and 
well-being of the world; but, if we efti- 
mate things according to the rules of reaſon 
and religion, do not in the leaſt affect our 
real happineſs. In ſbort, we ſhall find, that 
nothing in nature is ſo falſely rated as fe- 
licity; that the diſtribution of it is, in 
reality, infinitely more equal than is ima- 
gined; and that it is not poverty or 
wealth, knowlege or ignorance, honour 
or obſcurity ; but that it is, in truth, vir- 
tue and vice, religion and irreligion, good 
and evil diſpofitions, that make the great 
and material differences between the hap- 
pineſs of one man and another. 

3dly, Another cure of envy (and what 
will effectually ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
all others) is, to refte& ſeriouſly upon the 
vanity and infignificancy of all worldly 
advantages. My brethren, would any 
man in his ſenſes envy a poor inſect the 
pride and the pleafure of baſking and 
fluttering for a few hours in the ſun? or 
envy the ſhort-lived flower the pride and 
the gaiety of thoſe rich deluſive colours 
that blazon it to the eye ; our ornament 
one hour, and the next our averſion; to- 
day admired, and to-morrow trampled 
under foot? And ſhall we envy him, 
«whoſe breath is in his noſtrils ? whoſe glory 
fadeth like a flower ? ſhall we envy him 
who hath /aid to corruption, thou art my fa- 
ther; and to the worm, my mother and my 
ſiſter? Alas! what are all the favours, either 
of fortune or prigces, but the ſun-ſhine of 
a few hours, fleeting faſt enough of itſelf in 
the natural courſe, and yet frequently 
overcaſt before the ſhort day is done? And 
what are all the vanities of this world but 
the gaiety of a few fading colours, feed- 


ing the luft of the eye, and the pride of life, 


for a ſeaſon, but with no ſolid or perma- 

ent ſatisfaction? —— Nay more; what is 
life itſelf, what is the life of man, more 
than the life of a flower? Is not al! fleþ 
(as St. Peter moſt admirably expreſſes it, 
1 Ep. i. 24.) as graſs, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of graſs? The grajs 


withereth, and the flower thereof failuh tee, or conceive; others to enjoy: at the 
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This once conſidered as it ought, w 
have we to do in this world, but to emplo 
the little time allowed us; in the diligen 
diſcharge of our duty in that ſtate of life 


unto which it has pleaſed God to call us; 


2 all envious reflections and in. 
Juiries, all mean and unworthy ſolicitude 


about the tranſient advantages of others; 


and referring, in all humility, both their 
concerns, and our own, to the good pro- 
vidence of that God, who debaſes one man, 
and exalts another, for wiſe reaſons, not 
always obvious to us, nor fit they ſhould 
be ? By this means our minds will be pre. 
payed for the influence and aſſiſtance of the 
oly ſpirit of God, and the Holy Ghoſt will 
delight to dwell with us, and guide us into 
all truth. And to this end we ought ear. 
neſtly and inceſſantly to pray for God's 
aſſiſtance and direction in all our undertak- 
ings; and more particularly, that he 
would purify our ſouls from envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableneſs. 
And we. may be ſure God will never be 
wanting,' pn his part, to thoſe that are 
rightly diſpoſed, and capacitate them. 
ſelves, for his aſſiſtance : but it is vain 
either to hope or beg his aid, in this caſe, 
as long as our errors remain with us; 
as long as wealth and honour are regarded 
as the greateſt goods, and poverty and 
obſcurity as the greateſt evils 
In the laſt place, when we find ovr- 
ſelves inclined to cenſure the actions and 
intentions of others, to filence the good, 
to expoſe the bad, and malign the inno- 
cent and indifferent; in this caſe, we, 
ſhould remember and imitate the good- 
neſs of Almighty God, who takes plea- 


ſare in the happineſs of his creatures; 


who knows our infirmities, and hath com- 
paſſion upon them; and becauſe he de- 
lights in the ſalvation of ſinners, deals 
with us as if he overlooked the evil of our 
doings, for the ſake of even that little 
portion of good that is in them. This 
conduct of the divine mercy and goodneſs 
it ſhould always be our earneſt care, as it 
will always be our higheſt glory and hap- 
pineſs, to imitate: and one ſignal and 
immediate advantage of it, will be this; 
that then we ſhall be ſo far from repining 
at the good actions and good fortune of 
others, that we ſhall. rejoice, and take 
delight in them; by this means we ſhall 
enlarge our eapacity of happineſs, and be 
enabled to ſhare in all the felicity we either 


ſame 


term. EIII. 
ſame time we ſhall refine and raiſe our na- 
ture, and be fitted for the ſociety of hea- 
ven; where the ſervants and ſaints of God 
are delighted with their mutual felicity, 
and where the happineſs of each would be 
exceedingly impaired, if it were not par- 
ticipated by all; and therefore it 1s, in this 
reſpect, a juſt and judicious repreſentation 
which is made to us of heaven, under the 
image of a muſical concert; where all en- 
joy all, to the extent of their capacity; and 
where, we all know, the pleaſure of the 
harmony is greatly increaſed by being 
communicated. To which region of con- 
ſummate and unenvied felicity, God of 
his infinite mercy conduct us all, through 
the merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
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SERMON CIIL 
By Biſhop BIAcK ATL: 


The Method of making oyr good 
| Lives uſeful to others, 


MaTTH. v. 16. 

Let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may 
ſee your good works, and glorify your Father 

which is in heaven. 
-T the three foregoing verſes, our Savi- 

our had compared his diſciples, firſt to 
ſalt, the chief uſe of which is to give 
a reliſh to meats, and to preſerve them 
from corruption ; ſecondly, to the ſun, 
the benign influence whereof - iniaſeth 
warmth and life into the lower world; 
thirdly, to a city on an hill, the high ſitua- 
tion whereof 1s apt to draw men's eyes 
towards it, and to put them upon inquir- 
ing concerning it; and, fourthly, to a 
lighted candle, which ſerves for no uſe, if 


* 


it be covered with a buſhel, or put under a 


bed; but if it be ſet (where it ought to 
be) on a candleſtict, gives light to them 
that are in the houſe, and ſupplies, in good 
meaſure, the want of that greater light ; 
and here in the text he ſums up the main 
deſign of all the aforementioned ſimili- 
tudes in a brief and plain exhortation 
borrowing an eaſy metaphor from the 
militude that was laſt named) ; Let your 
light ſ Hine before men, that they may ſee 
Jour good works, and glorify. your Father 
which is in beauen. 
In diſcourſing on which. words, J in- 
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I. To explain the duty here preſcribed z 


and, 

II. To urge ſome motives to perſuade 
to the practicę of it. 

I. 1 am to explain the duty here pre- 
ſcribed : Let your light fo ſhine before men, 
that they may fee your good works, and 
glerify your Father which is in heaven. 

And I take it that theſe words do not 
directly enjoin any ſingle duty, either of 
piety, juſtice, or charity; but they rather 
ſuppoſe, that we are already fully inſtruct- 
ed in every duty, and careful to diſchar 
all the parts of an holy and virtuous lies 
and what they teach and preſcribe is, the 
means and method whereby we may 
make our conſtant practice of piety and 
virtue, as well uſeful to others, as pro- 
fitable to ourſelves ; viz. By ſo ordering 
our converſation, that our piety and vir- 
tue may become exemplary to others, ſo 
that by ſeeing our good works, th 
may be incited and encouraged to imitate 
us therein. 

What (I ſay) the text preſcribes, is 
not-this or that particular good work, but 
a general aim and defign that we ought 


to have in every good work that we O. 


of inſtructing and bettering others, and 
gaining glory to God thereby: that we 
ſhould not ſatisfy ourſelves with barely 
doing what we are commanded, but 
ſhould ſo contrive the doing of our 

works, that God may be glorified, and 
our neighbour edified : that by the ſame 
acts and exerciſes of piety and virtue, 
by which we endeavour to work out our 
own ſal vation, we ſhould alſo ſeek to pro- 
cure and farther the ſalvation of other 
men: that our converſation ſhould be 
not only innocent, but alſo diſcreet ; not 
only ſuch as we can juſtify to ourſelves, 
but likewiſe ſuch as we can juſtify to the 
world; not only agreeable to the doctrine 
of the goſpel, but alſo ſuch as may adorn 
our holy profeſſion, and be apt to gain 
proſelytes to it. This I take to be the 
general deſign and meaning of the pre- 
cept in the text; Let your light ſo ſhine be- 


fore men, that they may ſee ood work; 
and glorify your Father abi « 


is in hea» 
Ven. 


But this account of the meaning of the 
text, though it be true, yet is not full 
and particular enough to direct our prac- 
tice; becauſe it only ſhews the aim and 
defign that we ought to have, but does 
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not teach us how we may accompliſh the 
+fame. | 
In order therefore to the farther and 
Fuller explication of this general precept, 
and to render it more readily practicable, 
1 fhall reduce it to ſome particulars, by 
laying, down ſome rules and directions, 
which it may reaſonably be thought are 
implied in it, and were meant by our 
Saviour to be hereby enjoined, becauſe 
they are ſuch as ſeem to be neceſſary to 
be obſerved, in order to the obtaining of 
that end, which we are here taught to 
aim at. And, 

1. Firſt of all, this precept, Let your 
light Jo ſhine before men, that they may fee 
your g65d works, plainly ſuppoſes that we 
oughit not to affect a ſolitary or too much 
retired life; or (to uſe our Saviour's own 
expreſſion in the verſe foregoing) that 
we ſhould not pw our candle under a 
buſhel, but on a candlefiick, that it may 
give light to them that are in the houſe. 

For how 1s it poſſible that our piety 
ſhould quicken others, if they do not ſee 
it? or that our good example ſhould 
make them better, if we hide it from 
them ? If therefore it be our duty to 
ſhine as lights in the world, and by a holy 
and exemplary life, to endeavour to 
bring others .to a liking and imitation 
of the ſame good courſe (which is cer- 
tainly what our Saviour here meant to 
enjoin); it is evident that the way and 
method to obtain this end, is not to retire 
from the ſociety of men, and to live 
alone in a cloiſter or a deſert : this is 

ſo very plain, that it cannot be needful 
'to add any thing more for the proof of 
Nt, 

But nevertheleſs, becauſe ſome pious 
and devout perſons have ſpoken and 
written largely in the commendation of 
a private and folitary life, as if that 
were the molt perfect and divine way 
of living; whence alſo they have ap- 
propriated to ſuch as live thus, the name 
of Religious, as if all that were not ſhut 
up in a cloiſter, or a cell, were prophane 
and irreligious, or at leaſt m a much 
tower form of godlineſs, and not near 
ſo well employed as the others; I think 
it may not be-amiſs. (for this reaſon) to 
enlarge a little upon this ſubject, and to 
ſhew that this. ſolitary and recluſe way 
of Jiving is ſo far from being more per- 
ſect, or more excellent, than the other, 
that, as it is an argument of weakneſs to 


chuſe it, ſo it is not indeed to be either 
commended, or even ſo much as allow- 
ed of, in any but ſuch as are weak : for 
there is no virtue practiſed by thoſe that 
live recluſely, but what may alſo be 
practiſed by ſuch as live and converſe in 
the world ; but, on the other fide, they 
who live in towns and cities, and converſe 
freely and friendly with other men, have 
frequent opportunities of exercifing many 
virtues, which they that live recluſely 
are, for want of ſuch opportunities, not 
in a capacity to perform. 

He indeed who lives all alone in a cave, 
or a wilderneſs, having few of thoſe 
concernments in the world, about which 
other men are commonly very buſily 
employed, has more time, and greater 
leiſure, for prayer and meditation, and 
ſuch like private exerciſes of religion: 
but ſeeing we are born for others, as 
well as for ourſelves, and have a duty to 
perform to our neighbours as well as to 
God, and are cbliged by nature and 
Chriſtianity to have love for others, and 
conſequently to endeavour to promote 
their welfare and happineſs in this world, 
and eſpecially to advance, ſo far as we 
are able, their ſpiritual and eternal good; 
he that chuſes a ſolitary and retired life 
(even though he lives as well, and does 
as much good, as it is poſſible for a man 
to do in that ſtate) yet while he is dili- 
gent in one duty, muſt neglect, in ſome 
meaſure, another, that is altogether as 
neceſſary, or rather more ſo: for we are 
told in ſcripture, that God will have 
mercy and not ſacrifice, or mercy rather 
than ſacrifice; and therefore there 1s no 


reaſon why this ſhould be thought a more 


excellent and perfect way of living than 
the other. It 

It is plain, that our bleſſed Saviour, 
one end of whoſe coming into the world 
was to give us an example of holy life, 
and who was undoubtedly the molt per- 
fet pattern of holineſs that ever ap- 
peared in the world, did not cloiſter 
up himſelf, or live retired from the reſt 
of the world, except only at ſome certain 
times, when he withdrew from company 
for the freer exerciſe of his devotions 
(and that man is indeed too much in 
company, who is never alone, and too 
buſy, who can ſpare no time from his 
ſecular employments for prayer and me- 
ditation ; but I ſay otherwile, our Savi- 


our); affected not a ſolitary and unactive 
life; 


liſe; but went about doing good, and con- 
verſed freely with other men, and diſ- 
dained not the company of the worſt of 
men, when he was in hope of doing 
them good by converſing with them: 
inſomuch that, you know, he was upon 
this account ſlandered by his enemies, 
as a friend of publicans and finners. And 
I would to God we were all ſuch friends 
to them as he really was, that we would 


make it our endeavour, as he did, 7 cet 


and to ſa de that which is left : but ſuch 
friends we cannot be to them, ſuch good 
we cannot do them, if we ſhun all com- 
pany, and chaſe to live quite alone by 
ourſelves. Our light cannot ſhine before 
men, if we cover it, neither can they ee 
our good works, if we purpoſely hide them 
from their ſight. 

Thus much indeed muſt be granted, 
that it 1s very convenient for ſuch as are 


weak in the faith and not well grounded 


in their religion; or who, having been 
before very much corrupted 1a this wick- 
ed world, have newly undertaken a good 
life, and ſo are ſtill in great danger of 
being drawn away to their former evil 
courſe, by the perſuaſion and example of 
their former wicked companions, (it 1s, 
1 ſay, very convenient and adviſable 


for ſuch as theſe,) to retire from the 


world for ſome time, till they ſhall have 
confirmed their faith by prayer, and con- 
ſideration, till they ſhall have broken off 
their bad acquaintance by ſufficient ab- 
ſence, till they ſhall have weaned them- 
ſelves from their old and beloved fins hy 
diſuſe, and till, by continual exerciſing 
themſelves unto godlineſs, they ſhall be 
grown up to ſome ſtrength and perfection 


therein; but when they ſhall have well 


ſerved theſe purpoſes by their retirement, 
their ſolitude is no longer to be commend- 
ed; it is time for them then to go 


abroad, and to do good; and much more 


good they may then do abroad, than they 
can do in a recluſe ſtate. And if after this, 
that theyſtill chooſe to continue in their for- 
mer retirement, the beſt thing I think that 
can be ſaĩd of them is this, they take up with 
a lower degree of goodzeſs, when they 
have a fair opportunity put into their hands 
of attaining to greater perfection; and 
that they do not make ſuch improvement 
of their talent as they might have done: 


the conſequence of which will be, that they 


will alſo. fall as much ſhort of that great 
reward which they might have attained, 
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2. Another rule or direction very re- 


quiſite to be obſerved, in order to the 
obtaining of that end which we are here 


taught to aim at, viz. the glory of God, 
in the converhon and falvation of men, 
and which conſequently we may reafon- 
ably think was meant to be enjoined by 
our Saviour in this precept, Let your light 


Jo ſhine before men, that they may ſee your 
good works, is this, that we ſo contrive 


the doing of our good works before men, 
that not only the works themſelves may 
be ſeen, but the goodreſs of them may 
likewiſe appear. 

Now the goodneſs of any work conſiſts 
in two. things; 1. In the matter of it, 
when the thing itſelf is good, when it is 
agreeable to the law of God, when it is 


- a thing that God has commanded to be 


done: and, 2. In the mind and intention 
of the doer, when the reaſon why he does 
it is, becauſe God has commanded it; when 
he does it out of a principle of obedience 
to God, and his only, or at leaſt his chief, 
deſign in the doing it, is to recommend 

himſelf to God's gracious acceptance. 
Now the firſt of theſe, viz. whe- 
ther the work that we do be materially 
good, is eaſy to be known by all that ſee 
it: but the ſecond, viz. whether we do 
it with a good deſign, and out of a right 
principle, can be known by men (who can 
judge only by outward appearance) no far- 
ther than we ourſelves are pleaſed to diſco- 
ver to them what our deſign is in it, and 
what principle we act upon; and therefore 
that the goodneſs of our work may be fully 
ſeen, it is requiſite that our deſign and prin- 
ciple ſhould (ſo far as is poſſible) lie as 

open to men's views as the action itſelf. 
We ought not therefore to be ever 
aſhamed of owning and profeſſing our 
religious fear of God; we ſhould nct 
ever be ſhy of declaring publicly, when- 
ever a proper occaſion 1s offered, that 
conſcience towards God is the principle 
of all our actions; that the reaſon why 
we do this or that, or why we do not 
otherwiſe, is becauſe we are perſuaded 
that that is a duty, or this a fin; that it 
is our firm reſolution, - not willingly to be 
wanting in any duty, nor knowingly con- 
ſent to any ſin; and that it is this our 
ſted faſt reſolution of obedience to the will 
of God, that inflames us in every thing 
that we do, and not temporal intereſt, or 
any other worldly conſideration. This is 
what ought to be, and this is what, if it 
| really 
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really be ſo, we ought not to be aſhamed 
or ſhy to own, becauſe no action, how 
good ſoever in itſelf, or how publicly ſo- 
ever it be done, is a good example to 
others, unleſs it be done, and, if there 
be a proper occaſion, be alſo.owned to 


de done, upon à fight principle, viz. a 


principle of. reli *-. wernevd - 


Thus, for inſtance, if a man on an 
public occaſion of charity, as ſuppoſe in 

iving to a brief, ſhould give very large- 
» but at the; fame time ſhould declare, 
that the reaſon why he gave ſo much was 
becauſe boars of the ſame qua- 
lity and degree with himſelf, had given fo; 
he would not. in this act of charity give 
any example of charity, but only of com- 
plaiſance or worldly prudence : for in de- 
claring that he gave ſo much, only be- 
cauſe others given fo, he does in 
effe& declare, that if little had been 
iven by others, he would have given 
efs than he did, and that if others had 
given nothing, neither would he: and if ſo, 
it is plain his gift was not a fruit or effect 
of charity, but only an act of neighbourly 
compliance ; that he did not give what 


| ke gave out of pity and compaſſion to his 


neceſſitous brother, but only to avoid the 
imputation of avarice ; that he did not 
give. becauſe he thought it was his duty 
to give, but becauſe he thought it would 
have been a diſcredit to him not to have 


given as others had done: ſo that his 
alms, which conſidered in itſelf was re- 


ally a work of charity, yet being given 

theſe worldly conſiderations, was 

not an act of charity in him, nor an 
example of charity to ochers. : 
Or. thus, again: if a man that is 


really ſober and temperate out of duty 


to God, yet does not own that this is his 
principle, and that the reaſon why he is 
always careful to keep himſelf ſober is, 
becauſe he will not commit a fin; his 
act of ſobriety is no example of 3 


Nay, on the contrary, if when he refuſes 


to ſtay longer with thoſe who, he ſees, 
deſign a drunken bout, he only pretends 
urgent buſineſs as the reaſon of his leav- 
ing them ſo. ſoon; or, if ſaying, till in 
their company, he nevertheleſs ſtiffly re- 
fuſes to drink with them to exceſs, pre- 
tending only weakneſs, or indiſpoſition of 
body, as the reaſon of his refuſing his 
cup z.in_ thus leaving them, or thus re- 
fauling to keep the round with them, he is 
fo far from giving to others an example 
—_ N 
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of temperance, that he rather gives them 
an example of the contrary. For when 
he only pretends buſineſs as the reaſon of 
his leaving them, he does as good-as ſay, 
that if he had not ſuch urgent buſineſs to 
call him away, he would have ſtaid long- 
er with them: and when he pretends 


; only indiſpoſition of body, as the reaſon 


of his refufing the cup, he does in effe& 
ant that, if he had not been ſo indiſpo- 

d, he would have kept pace with them in 
their exceſs; which tacit conceſſion of his 
affords greater encouragement to them to 
continue their exceſs, and to others to 
follow the ſame courſe, than his own 
perſonal ſobriety, which they have reaſon 
to believe is grounded only upon tempo- 
ral and prudential conſiderations, does to 
make them ſober out of a principle of 
conſcience : and that ſobriety which is 
not grounded upon a ſenſe of duty, and 
a fear of offending God, is not the vir- 
tue of ſobriety, nor properly a good 
work. | 

So that if what the man pretends be 
true, and it be indeed only buſineſs, or 
care of his health, that keeps him ſober, 
his ſobriety being apparently no virtue in 
him, cannot be an example of virtue to 
others. Nay, ſuppoſing the contrary, 
viz. that conſcience, and a fear of offend- 
ing God, be indeed the true reaſon of 
his ſobriety, yet while he gives out only 
thoſe other reaſons, though his work be 
manifeſt, yet the whole goodneſs of it is 
concealed ; and fo all that others can 
learn from his example, is only to wind 
their buſineſs, or to take care of their 
health, and not the virtue of ſobriety, 
for that he purpoſely conceals and hides 
ſrom them, and ſeems unwilling that they 
ſhould diſcover it. 

From all which it appears, that thoſe 
good works only are exemplary, the 
cauſes whereof are as viſible as the ac- 
tions themſelves, when it is not more 
manifeſt that we do the thing that is good, 
than it 1s that we do it out of a religious 
principle; and conſequently, that to the 
diſcharge of the precept in the text, the 
gaining glory to God by the exempla- 
rineſs of our lives, it is requiſite not only 
that our work be materially , and 
that it be done in the fight and preſence 
of others, that they may take example 
by it ; but alſo that we freely own and 
declare to the whole world, that we do it 
out of conſcience towards God, and 2 
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out of any worldly confideration, Fol- 
lowing herein the example of the patri- 
arch Joſeph, who beitig earneſtly ſolicit- 
ed by his miſtreſs to liè᷑ with her, thought 
it not enough barely to fefiſt the temp- 
tation, or to give out; as the reaſon of 
his not conſenting (Which yet he might 
have done, and a good reifon enough, if 
there had been no other, it would have 
been) the danger that there was of his 
maſter's diſcovering their diſhoneſty, and 
the great miſchief that might thence ac- 
crue to both of them : but laid the ſtreſs 
of the buſineſs where it ought to be laid; 
How can I do this great wickedneſs, and fin 
againſt Cad? 

And this is truly to give good exam- 
ple; this is to Let our light /o ſhine before 
men, that they may ſee our good works, viz. 
when we not only do what is good, but 
alſo boldly own the religious principle 
that influences our lives. 

And indeed, on the other fide, if while 
we are really the ſervants of God, we 
are yet aſhamed to appear ſo, and are 
unwilling to be thought ſo by others; 
and although we do the things that God 
commands, becauſe he commands them, 
would yet rather have it thought that we 
do them upon other accounts; as if we 
reckoned that it would be a ſhame; and a 
diſparagement to us to be taken for men 
of religion and conſcience ; we may juſt- 
ly fear that our good works will in the 
event be as unprofitable to ourſelves as 
they are to others, and may reaſonably 
look to be puniſhed for them rather than 
rewarded : according to that threatning 
of our Saviour in Mark, viii. 28. Whoſo- 
ever ſhall be aſhamed of me and of my words, 
in this adulterous and finful generation, of 
him ſhall the Son of Man be aſhamed, awhen 
he cometh in the glory of his Father, with 
the holy angels. | 
3. Another thing requiſite to make our 
piety and virtue.exemplary, and to excite 
and flir up others to an imitation of it,(and 
which conſequently may well be under- 
ſtood as a direction meant to be conclu- 
ded in this general precept, Let your 


lig ht fo ſhine before men, that they may ſee 


your good works, ) is this, that we ſhould 
endeavour all we can, by our own prudent 
carriage and behaviour, to make piety 
and virtue ſeem amiable and lovely in 
the eyes of men. And then true virtue 
and goodneſs makes the beft ſhew, and 


appears moſt amiable, when it is ſhewn 
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„ 4 proper ſhape and colour, 
without any of that artificial clothing, 
wherewith it is commonly dreſſed up 
hypocrites, and ſuch as pretend to more 
religion than they really have. 

Nay, indeed, I believe there is no- 
thing in the world that does more preju- 
dice ſome men againſt religion, than 
that falſe notion of it, which they happen 
to have taken up from 22 the 

ypo- 


carriage and behaviour of thoſe 
critical pretenders to it: for they ſee 
that thoſe who make the loudeſt noiſe 
about religion, are very commonly men 
of ſour tempers, of melancholic looks, 
of ſevere and grave d ent: that 
they affect to talk all in ſerĩpture- phraſe, 
and to thruſt in religious diſcourſe (as we 
uſe to ſay) by head and ſhoulders ; that 
they are ſevere cenſurers of others, and will 
not allow of a jeſt, or a ſmile, or any plea- 
ſantneſs in converſation, as ſavouring of 
too great lightneſs ; that they condemn, 
as unlawful, even the moſt innocent re- 
creations and divertiſements, and ſeem 
to judge all that time miſpent, which is not 
employed in prayer or reading, or in ſome 
ſuch godly exerciſe: ſuch, I ſay, they 
obſerve, is the carriage and behaviour of 
many of thoſe who make the loudeſt pre- 
tences to — — and aſſume to them- 
ſelves, excluſively of all others, the name 
of the godly party; and ſo forming a 
notion of religion, from thence they * 
come greatly prejudiced againſt it. And 
if this be religion, it is a thing that th 
can by no means ever like or approve of: 
for they, it may be, are naturally of a 
ſanguine complexion, and of a cheerful 
temper; and if they cannot be religious 
and cheerful too, they had rather be with- 
out religion than haye their tempers 
ſpoiled by it ; or they, it may'be, are as 
yet in the heat of youth, their ſpirits are 
light and active, and they have a 
quick ſenſe of pleaſure ; and therefore, 
if they cannot be religious without bid- 
ding adieu to all mirth and delight, and 
becoming as grave and ſerious as old 
people naturally are, they will even put 
off all thoughts of religion to that age of 
gravity and ſeriouſneſs, which they 
think is fitteſt for it, and ſuits beſt with 
It. n 


But now all this diſlike of religion is in 
truth grounded upon a falfe and miſtaken 
notion of it ; and religion itſelf is not ſuch 
a bugbear as it appeared to them in that 

hyper 
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hypocritical dreſs, in which they hap- 
pened.to view it: for a man may be vir- 
tuous, and yet pleaſant; he may be 
ſirialy religious, and yet cheerful; he 
may be truly and thoroughly a good man, 
and yet appear in dreſs, in garb, in look, 
in common, diſcourſe and converſation, 
and the like, juſt as other men do; he 
may be a very good chriſtian, and yet 
not ceaſe to be a good companion; and, 
in fine, he may, even in his youth, put on 

all the gravity of a Chriſtian, and yet not 
put on that ſourneſs and moroſeneſs which 
is oftentimes the infirmity of old age. 
For true religion does not conſiſt in a pe- 
culiar garb, in an affected phraſe, in a 
ſingular behaviour, in a down look, in 
ſighing and ſobbing, and a whining tone, 


and ſuch like fooleries, but in the rational 


and manly worſhip of the true God, and in 
an hearty love and gocd-will to men. He 
hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; 


and what doth the Lord thy God require of 


thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy Go? And in all 
this there 1s nothing that men can diſlike, 
I am ſure there is nothing therein that they 
can deſpiſe. 

If therefore we would have our light fo 
ſhine before men, that they ſeeing our good 
«works, may be incited to imitate our ex- 
ample; if we would gain proſelytes to 
virtue and religion, we ſhould not (at leaſt 
not in our public behaviour) affect need- 
leſs auſterities; we ſhould take care that 
religion do not (as it does in a great many) 
ſour our tempers, and make us peeviſh, 
froward, and ill- natured; we ſhould be as 
complaiſant to others as we can be with a 
good conſcience, and endeavour to pleaſe 
all men, as far as we can do it without of- 
tending God. We ſhould rather ſome- 
times take part with others in their inno- 
cent ſports and recreations, (though to do 
ſo be againſt our own inclination, ) than, by 
our ſtudiouſly and conſtantly avoiding the 
ſame, give them occaſion to think that 
religion condemns all ſport and recreation. 
We ſhould rather ſometimes even force 
ourſelves to mirth and pleaſantneſs, (al- 
though our own temper be naturally grave 
and melancholic,) than give them occa- 
ſion to think, that our melancholy is the 
effect of our religion; and that a man can- 
not be religious and cheerful too. 

Thus, 1 ſay, we ſhould endeavour (as 
St. Paul exhorts) to pleaſe every man his 
brother, for his good, 10 H edification: we 
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ſhould endeavour allways, as well by our 
example as diſcourſe, to repreſent reli. 
gion under the moſt lovely character; we 
ſhould carefully avoid giving any occaſion 
to men to think that they cannot be 
truly religious without bidding adieu 
to all the delights and pleaſures of this 
life ; or that they cannot be the faithful 
ſervants of God, without rendering them. 
ſelves juſtly ridiculous to the world for 
their humourſome and fantaſtical ſingula- 
rity. Thus, I ſay, we ſhould endeavour, 
both by our diſcourſe and by our own 
wiſe converſation,tobegeta true and lovely 
notion of religion in men's minds: this is 
the way to adorn our profeſſion, this is 
the likelieft means we can uſe to induce 
other men to embrace it. 

For when men ſhall ſee that they may 
be both merry and wiſe, that they may be 
truly religious, and yet not be always 
talking of religion; that they may be 
ſtrictly conſcientious, and yet not nicely 
ſcrupulous ; that they may be in every 
reſpe& good men, and yet not be ridicu- 
lous for their preciſeneſs; and, in a word, 
that they. may have their converſation in 
heaven, and yet not be unki for conver- 
ſation upon earth; it may reaſonably be 
hoped, that ſuch a fair repreſentation of 
religion as this will induce a great many 
to become proſelytes to it, and that „te- 


ing our good works, they will be perſuaded 


to become followers of the ſame. 

In order to which it is farther requiſite, 
(and therefore this may be laid down as 
another rule or direction meant to be pre- 
ſcribed in this general precept, Let your lig hi 

fo ſhine before men, that they may fee your 
good works: it is farther requiſite, I ſay, 

4. That with a general care to order 
our whole converſation aright, ſo as not to 
give ill example in any thing, we ſhould 

ave a ſpecial regard to thoſe duties of 
religion which are of a public nature, 
and proper to be performed in the fight 
and preſence of other men, and that we 
be ſtrictly regular and conſtant in the per- 
formance of them. 

Such eſpecially is the public worſhip of 


God, in thoſe times, and at thoſe places, 


which are appointed for it ; which there- 


fore cannot at proper opportunities be 


neglected, or without reaſonable excuſe 
omitted, without breach of the pre- 
cept in the text, commanding us to Jet 
our light ſhine before men. Let us conſider 


one another to provoke unio love and to good 
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worte, ſays the author to the Hebrews, 
chap. x. 24+ which precept 1s in ſenſe and 
effect the ſame with this in the text, Ler 
your light fo ſhine before men, that they may 
ſee your good works ; and then he adds im- 
mediately, as one ſpecial inſtance of this 
duty, the duly frequenting the public 
aſſemblies, for the worſhip of God ; Nor 
forſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves tage- 
ether, as the manner of ſome is. 

And this they ſhould do well to conſider 
ſeriouſly of, who upon any trifling occa- 
ſion, and many times upon no occaſion at 
all, do keep from church, 

For though they ſhould uſe all the ſame 
prayers at home, or in their cloſets, that 
are uſed in the church, and though they 
ſhould read at home the very ſame por- 
tions of ſcripture that are read there, and 
though they ſhould paſs the yelt of the 
church-time at home in the reading of 
ſome good book, treating perhaps of the 
very ſame ſubject that is treated of by 
the miniſter in the church, (and yet I fear 
there are but few of thoſe that make a 
cuſtom of ſtaying from church, who do or- 
dinarily ſpend- the church-time at home 
ſo well as this; but, I fay, if they ſhould 
always employ themſelves thus at their 
homes in the hours of pubiic worſhip,) 
yet this however would not be quite ſo 
well as if they had been then at church. 
For, even ſuppoſing that by thus employ- 
ing themſelves at home in the church- 
time, they might edify themſelves as 
much as they might have done at church, 
(which yet is not true,) it is plain how- 
ever that they do not thereby ſo much 
edify their neighbours: they may get a 
great deal of good to themſelves by theſe 
private exerciſes of religion, but they 
do no good at all thereby to others: 
their prayers, and their reading, may 
profit themſelves much, but their exam- 
ple cannot profit the world; their candle, 
though it burns clear, and ſhines bright, 
yet being hid thus under a buſbel, when it 
ought to have been ſet on a candleſticł, 
gives no light to their neighbours. So 
that in doing for ſubſtance all the ſame 
things at home, which ſhould have been 
done at church, they perform but only 
half their duty, being at the ſame time 
manifeſtly deficient in that other half 
which is here enjoined, making zhezr light 
% fhine before men, that others, ſeeing 
their good aworks, may glorify their Father 
which is in beaven. 
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5. Laftly, as there are ſome duties f 
our religion of a public nature, and 


which therefore are not at all exemplary 


unleſs they be done in public; ſo there 
are others which have a peculiar aptneſs 
to procure love and eſteem to them 
that practiſe them, and in conſequence 
to procure a 4iki and eſteem alſo 
to that religion which teaches and en- 
Joins them: in order therefore to the 
attaining of that end which we are 
here directed to aim at, vis. the gaining 
glory to God by the exemplarineſs of 
our lives, it is more eſpecially requiſite, 
that we give our minds to the ſtudy and 
exerciſe of theſe virtues. 

But it would take up tvo much time 
now. to inquire what theſe virtues are, 
and to ſhew how much our religion 1s 
adorned and credited, and commended 
thereby; and therefore J ſhall defer the 
handling of this head, with what elſe re- 
mains, to another opportunity. 


SERMON clv. 


The Method of making our good 
Lives uſeful to others; and the 
Motives to it. | 6551 


Marr R. v. 16. 


Let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may 
ſee your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 
+ bo ESE words (as J have already noted) 
contain the practical inference or 
concluſion which our Saviour draws from 
the three foregoing verſes, wherein he 
had compared his diſciples to ſalt, to the 
ſun, to a city on an hill, and to a lighted 
candle ; and eſpecially from the laſt verſe 
of theſe three, wherein having noted the 
incongruity of covering a candle with a 
buſhel, and the uſefulneſs thereof when 
ſet on a candleſtick, he here, borrow- 
ing a metaphor from that fimilitude, in- 
fers a duty incumbent on all his diſciples, 
viz. to be of the like uſe to the reſt of 
the world, by the exemplarineſs of their 
lives, that a candle ſet on a candliſtick is to 
thoſe that dwell in the houſe; Let your 
light, fc. | | 
In e on which words J pro- 
poſed to do theſe two things: „ 
0 To explain the duty here preſeribed: 
And, | D EI e 
II. To urge ſome motives to perſuade. 
to the ꝑractice of it. eie 
I. To 
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I. To explain the duty here preſcrib- 
ed ; and this I propoſed to do by re- 
ducing this general precept, to ſome 
more particular rules and directions; ſuch 
as it may reaſonably be thought were 
meant by our Saviour to be hereby en- 
joined, becauſe they are ſuch as ſeem 
neceſſary to be obſerved, in order to the 
attaining of -that end which we are here 
taught to aim at. 

nd four of theſe directions I have 
already mentioned, and treated of, 
VIZ. 

1. That we ſhould not affect a 21 
and too much retired life; to do ſo 
is truly to put the caxdle under a 
buſhel. | 
2. That we ſhould be always free in own- 

ing the religious principle that influen- 
ces our lives; that ſo not only the works 
themſelves that we do, but alſo the good- 
neſs of them, may appear. 
3. That we ſhould endeavour by our 
own prudent carriage and behaviour, and 
particularly by avoiding all needleſs auſ- 
terities and affected ſingularities, to beget 
in men's minds ſuch a notion of religion, 
as may not be ſcaring and diſcouraging 
to them, ſuch as may make it appear to 
them (as indeed true religion is) manly, 
2 and worthy of their choice. 
And, | 

4. That we ſhould be, eſpecially, ſtrict- 
ly regular and conſtant in the perform- 
ance of all thoſe duties of religion which 
are- of a public nature, and are proper 
to be performed in the ſight and preſence 
of others. 

I add now, in the fifth and laſt place, 

5. That there being ſome duties of 
our holy religion, which have a ſpecial 
aptneſs to procure love and eſteem to 


them that practiſe them, and by conſe- 


uence to procure alſo a good liking to 
at religion which teaches and enjoins 
them, this precept of our Saviour, com- 
manding us to ler our light ſhine before 
men, may reaſonably be underftood as 
meaning to enjoin a particular care, and 
a more than ordinary ftritneſs and con- 
ſtancy, in the diſcharge of all ſuch 
duties. 
And to this purpoſe is that exhorta- 
tion of the apoſtle in Phil. iv. 8. What- 
things are true, that is, evidently and 
- undeniably good; wwhat/cever things are 
honeſt, that is, decent, comely, or vene- 
rable 3 whatſoever things are juſt, that 
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is, manifeſtly reaſonable, fair, or equita. 
ble; whatſcever things are pure, that is, 
cleanly and graceful; and for that reaſon 
delightſome to the beholders ; oha ever 
things are lovely, that is, apt and likely 
to fender a man beloved by his neigh. 
bours, and well accepted to thoſe among 


whom he lives; whatfrever things are of | 


good report, that is, ate generally well {po. 
en of, and apt to procure the good word 
of others; if there be any virtue, that is, 
any practice, the goodneſs wheteof is ſo 
clearly evident by the light of nature, az 
to be readily acknowledged by all ; ard 
if there be any praiſe, that is, any prac- 
tice that is univerſally eſteemed laudable 
and. praiſe-worthy ; think on theſe things, 
that 1s, let your thoughts be chiefly fixed 
upon, and your endeavours chiefly bent 
to theſe z give your minds to the ſtudy and 
exerciſe of theſe virtues above all others. 

And the reaſon of this advice is plain, 
viz. becauſe though there is indeed no 
virtue or good work of any kind that 
may be neglected without fin, yet other 
virtues are neceſſary only as duties that 
are neceſſary to be done, only becauſe we 
cannot difcharge a good conſcience to- 
wards God, while we are failing in them 
but theſe, theſe lovely, theſe honourable 
virtues, theſe works of good report, theſe 
virtues and graces which attract eſteem, 
and procure veneration - and reſpect; 
theſe, I ſay, are neceſſary net only as 
duties to which we are directly obliged 
by thoſe particular precepts which en- 
join them; but hkewiſe as ornaments 
and graces to our profeſſion, as ſerving 
to beget in others a liking to our reli- 
gion, as a good means to help to ſpread 
and propagate it in the world, and to 
make proſelytes to it. By thefe we do 
not only exerciſe that religion which we 
profeſs, but we commend and adorn it: 
according to chat exhortation of the ſame 
apoſtle in Tit. ii. 10. 70 adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. 


And it may be conſidered that that ex- 


hortation is there eſpecially given to ſer- 
vants, that is, to. perſons of the loweſt 
rank and meaneft condition : now cer- 
tainly, if it was the duty even of theſe 
to endeavour to adorn that holy religion 
which they profeſſed, it is much rather 
the duty of thoſe who are of better 
faſhion and ſuperior degree,. to do the 
ſame; that is, of maſters of families, of 
great men, of magiſtrates, of all — 
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are advanced high in dignity above 
others, or have power and authority over 
others: ſuch as theſe are more eſpecially 
obliged to adorn the religion which they 
— becauſe they are of all others in 
the beſt / capacity of doing it, becauſe 
their examples lie moſt open to be taken 
notice of, and are moſt likely to have an 
influence upon others. | 

It is therefore plainly the duty of all 

Chriſtians; for if it be even of the loweſt, 
(as the apoſtlè there expreſsly teaches,) 
much rather is it ſo of thoſe who are in 
an higher ſtation, to adorn the dofrine of 
Chrilt, that is by the beauty and order- 
lineſs of thefr lives, to endeavour to 
make that religion which they are go- 
verned by, appear worthy of all accept- 
ation, and thereby to prepoſſeſs men in 
its favour; that ſo they may hear, with 
an inclination and defire to be convinced 

(or at leaſt without any prejudice) thoſe 

arguments that are offered for the proof 
of it; which if they do, they cannot fail 
to be convinced by them. 

And therefore there being (as was 
ſaid) ſome chriſtian virtues and graces, 
which have a peculiar beauty and come- 
lineſs, which approve themſelves to every, 
man's conſcience, which as being amiable 
even- at the firſt fight, and univerſally 
praiſed and ſpoken well of, have a ſpe- 
cial aptneſs to beget a liking and eſteem, 
and a fort of prejudice for that religion 
which enjoins the practice of them, it is 
plainly our duty (and a duty which the 
precept in the text commanding us to 
make our /ight ſhine before men, meant to 
lay upon us) to have, in the courſe of 
our lives, a particular regard to theſe vir- 
tues, and a ſpecial care not to be defi- 
cient therein: and of this kind are theſe 
four which follow ; I do not mean theſe 
wr 4 (for there is a beauty and grateful- 
nels in every chriſtian virtue,) but I mean 
theſe more eſpecially, viz. temperance, 
juſtice, meekneſs, and charity. 15 

1. Temperance, or moderation in the 
ule of, meats and drinks. This is not 
only a neceſſary duty of Chriſtianity, 
but it 1s alſo plainly an ornamental vir- 
tue; it renders lovely and beautifal the 
kan that is endued with it; it makes 
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uriant and extravagant appetite, lives 
as becomes a man, and upholds the dig- 
nity of his nature, and maintains that do- 
minion which the rational part of him, 
his ſoul, -ought to have over the brutiſh 
part of him, his body. Hence when we 
would give a good character of any per- 
ſon in one word, we often do it by this, 
we ſay he is a very ſober man, and in 
ſaying this of him, we think we fay 
enough to recommend him to the eſteem 
and reſpe& of all: for if he be a ſober 
man, he is one that has his wits and his 


reaſon always about him: he is therefore 


fit to be employed in any buſineſs he is 
capable of, and will not fail the expectation 
of thoſe - that employ him: whereas an 
intemperate perſon, who is a ſlave to his 
palate, and drinks away his reaſon, turns 
a wiſe man into a fool, and a man into a 
beaſt; and is therefore more vile and 
deſpicable than other fools, and than 
other beaſts, becauſe his folly or 
want of reaſon is the effect of his own 
vicious choice, whereas theirs was the 
lot of their creation. CW: < 

Such is. the natural turpitude of the 
fins of intemperance, that even they that 


do too freely allow themſelves therein, 
yet cannot hardly but be ſenfible that 


their way of life is a reproach and a 
diſcredit to them; and therefore very 
rarely (unleſs they are hardened in their 
wickedneſs, and paſt All ſhame) do they 
care that the world ſhould know what ſort 
of men they are. They that be drunken, are 
drunken in the night, ſays the apoſtle. Andif 
upon any occaſion a character were to be 

enof them, they would take it heinouſly 
ill of him who ſhould make (though very 
truly) their drunkenneſs a part of their 
character, 


But a part of their character it muſt be, 


if it be true; becauſe it is what with all 
their care and endeavour they cannot 


conceal from the knowledge of the 


world : and that is another reaſon why it 
ſhould be thought, that, by this precept, 
commanding us to be good examples to 
others, we are more eſpecially obliged to 
the practice of temperance, viz. becauſe 
the vices of intemperance are, of all 
others, moſt manifeſtly contrary to good 
example, upon this account, becauſe 


* 


im reſpected and reverenced by all that 
know him: for a man that eats and drinks 
only for neceſſity, to repair the daily 
decays of his body, not to pleaſe his pa- 
late, not to ſatisfy the cravings of a lux- 


+ « 
* 


they cannot be hid; becauſe the natural | 
effects of them, which are evident to all, 
1 mean that ſottiſhneſs, that' ſtupidity, 
that ri diculo us folly and childiſhnefs, 
, OY OO "EN 
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which they introduce, plainly diſcover to 
all the cauſe by which they are produced: 
ſo that how cloſe and ſecret ſoever 
the man might be in the act of intempe- 
rance, it is nevertheleſs as public as if it 
had been acted in all thoſe ſtreets which 
he afterwards paſſes through, or in all 
thoſe companies which he afterwards 
happens to be in; for his ſottiſ look, his 


wry walk, his trembling hand, his ridi- 


culous and antic behaviour, his faulter- 
ing or broken ſpeech, his profane, ob- 
| ſcene, or fooliſh talk, every thing that he 
ſays, tells, and every thing that he 
does, ſhews the world where he has been, 
and how he has been employed. So 
that a man cannot be intemperare, eſpe- 
cially in drinking, but he muſt be ſcan- 


dalouſly ſo; and what is commonly ſaid 


of him, (unleſs he be one that 1s quarrel- 
ſome in his drink, ) that he is nobody's foe 
but his own, is moſt evidently falſe, for he 
Hurts every body that knows him, or 
converſes with him; at leaſt, there 1s 
great danger that they may be infected 
by his ill example : and by the ſcanda- 
louſneſs of his behaviour he alſo brings 
a reproach and diſparagement upon the 
holy religion which he profeſſes. 

2. Another very graceful and adorn- 
ing virtue, the praclice whereof is apt to 
render a man beloved and reſpected by 
all thoſe among whom he lives, and by 
conſequence to beget alſo in others a 
good liking to, and a high eſteem for 
that religion by which he is influenced and 

verned, is juſtice ; exact juſtice and 
| abs in all our dealings, and faithful- 
neſs in diſcharging all our truſts. * And 
therefore in the place already cited, Tit. 
ii. 10. where chriſtian ſervants are ex- 
horted to grace their profeſſion, this — 

of their doing it is particularly mentioned. 
Not purloining, but ſhewing all good fidelity, 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. 2 

In order, therefore, to the obtaining 
that end, which in the text all Chriſtians 
are required to aim at, that is, that we 
may gain glory to God, by Fu the 
light of our good example to ine before 
men, there is plainly nothing more need- 
ful than this, that we be ſquare and exact 
in all our dealings, punctual in the per- 
formance of all our promiſes, and faithful 
in the execution of all our truſts. 

For whatever opinion or perſuaſion men 
are of in the ſpeculative points of religion, 
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juſtice and truth, fidelity, and fair deal. 
ing, are what all people like, approve, 
and commend, at leaſt in others; and 
even they who for filthy lucreꝰs fake allow 
themſelves in the practice of fraud and 
falſehood, yet dare not offer to Juſtify 
their own practice; they may find their 
injuſtice gainful, but they cannot think it 
reputable : what they chiefly truſt to is 
their cunning, by which they hope they may 
ſo contrive their doing of wrong, as not 
to be found out: but if it ſhould be diſco. 
vered, they are ſenſible it muſt bring 
upon them an indelible reproach. 
- There being therefore a great many 
1 and ſets of religion, in the 
world; and the greateſt part of mankind 
being not in a capacity, or not having lei- 
ſure enough to examine into the ſeveral 
rounds of each of them, there is plain- 
y nothing that can more recommend any 
religion to the general good liking of ſuch 
as are ignorant of the grounds and rea- 
ſons of it, than the remarkable juſtice, 
truth, and fidelity of thoſe that profeſs 
it : for theſe ſocial virtues being com- 
mendable among all, and of daily uſe, if 
there be any one ſort or ſe& of religious 
profeſſors that is remarkable above the 
reſt for the conſtant exerciſe of them, 
all indifferent and diſcreet perſons will, 
for this reaſon only, have a better opi- 
nion of them than of the reſt ; and will be 
readily inclined to think, that theirs 
is the beſt religion, becauſe it makes 
them honeſter men than the reſt are, 
Aud this, without doubt, was one 
great help towards the ſpreading of 
Chriſtanity in the world ſo very faſt as it 
did ſpread at the firſt preaching of the 
goſpel It was then ſeen and obſerved 
y all, that as many as gave up their 
names to Chriſt, though they had been 
before. thieves and covetous, unjuſt and 
extortioners, did immediately upon their 


_ embracing Chriſtianity, become quite 


other men; ſo that it could not be doubt- 
ed but that this change in their man- 
ner of life was wrought by the power of 
that religion which they had newly em- 
braced; and the obſervation of this 

uickly. begat in ſuch as were well diſpo- 
ed, a general good liking to the religion, 
even before they had been inſtructed in 
the grounds and reaſons of it, and in- 


clined them to give a ready ear to the 


proofs that were offered of its truth and 
divinity ; and, theſe being very ſtrong and 
| | con- 
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judice were quickly perſuaded by them. 
But the arguments for the truth of the 
chriſtian religion are the ſame now as 


formerly, and as ſtrong now as ever, and 
yet now we ſee they prevail little or no- 


thing; very few converts to Chriſtianity 
are now ever heard of: for which, I 
believe, a better reaſon can hardly be 
ven than this, that though Chriſtianity 
the ſame excellent religion that it was 
then, the lives and manners of Chriſtians 
now-a-days are not ſo excellent as they 
were formerly; ſo that, (to keep to the 
point I am now ſpeaking of,) though 
there has been in theſe laſt ages, by rea- 
ſon' of the great increaſe of trade and 


navigation, a much better opportunity- 


of ſpreading Chriſtianity into the remote 

rts of the world, than ever there was 
— et this opportunity has ra- 
ther hinder 
than promoted it; and all for want of 
that truth and fidelity, and that juſt and 
fair dealing in trade, which our religion 
indeed ſtrictly enjoins, but few that out- 
wardly profeſs Chriſtianity, do now make 
much conſcience to practiſe. For how 
is it likely, that a Turk, a Heathen, or 
an Indian, ſhould have any inclination to 
turn Chriſtian, when he ſees (and, I fear, 
it is a thing too often to be ſeen) that 
thoſe Chriſtians with whom he trades, 
are not ſo fair in their bargains, ſo true 
in their aſſertions, ſo faithful to their 
promiſes, and ſo fquare and honeſt in 
their dealings, as many even of the infi- 
dels themſelves are ? What reaſonable in- 
ducement can he have to lend a willing 
ear to thoſe arguments whereby the 
Chriſtian would perſuade him to embrace 


Chriſtianity, when, as he may well think 


(judging of the nature of the religion 
from the manners of thoſe that profeſs 
it) he cannot embrace it without renoun- 
cing thoſe principles of moral juſtice and 
honeſty, which were taught him by the 
light of nature only ? 4 

This therefore is a matter that highly 
concerns us all (though indeed more eſpe - 
cially thoſe that travel into foreign parts, 
or have any traffic or dealings with' men 
of other religions) to take ſpecial care 
of, viz, that we do not by any falſehood 
or juſtice in our dealings with them, 
prejudice them againſt. our religion, ot 
give them occaſion to blaſpheme it. 
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the growth of Chriſtianity, 
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that honeſty and fidelity, that uprightneſs 
and ſingleneſs of heart, which the Chriſ- 
tians in the primitive times were ſuch 
eminent examples of; and then we ma 
hope to ſee now a more ſpeedy an 
general converſion of men to our moſt 
holy faith than ever there has been in 
former ages; then may we look for a 
es and punctual accompliſhment of 
oſe many ancient prophecies in the Old 
Teſtament, as well as New, concerni 
the enlargement of the kingdom © 
Chriſt, upon which we groun 
that there will be yet, before the end o 
the world, a general converſion of all na- 
tions to the chriſtian religion. 2 
3. Another chriſtian grace or virtue 
highly ornamental to all that are endued 
with it, is meekneſs or humility, toge- 
ther with all the branches and expreſ- 
ſions, all the fruits and effects thereof; 
every one of which is lovely and ami- 
able, and apt to endear, and render be- 
loved and reſpected, the perſon in whom 
they are obſerved; ſuch are, 2 
good temper, eaſineſs of acceſs, affabili- 
ty in diſcourſe, courteous behaviour, a 
readineſs to do kindneſs, contentedneſs in 
our condition, orderlineſs in our ſtations 


and the like. 


Theſe branches and fruits of humility 
of mind and carriage, are every one of 
them exceedingly taking, and very apt 
to procure love and eſteem ; they are all 
of general good report; they are com- 
mended and ſpoken well of by all; ſo 
that there can be nothing more pro- 
per to recommend our holy religion to 
men's eſteem, than the careful prac- 
tice and exerciſe of theſe yirtues : for 
even they who know nothing of the 


grounds and reaſons of our religions 
yet cannot but ſee and acknowledge, that 


it is a religion worthy of God, when 
they obſerve how much it does adorn and 
beautify the lives of thoſe that are influ- 
enced by it ; when they take notice how 
orderly and uſeful it makes them in 
every ſtate and condition of life that they 


are in; and a general liking of our reli- 
gion, and a good inclination towards it, 
muſt render 


em much more eaſy to be 
perſuaded of its truth. ; 
And accordingly we may obſerve, that 
there is not any motive whereby, in the 
ſacred writings, we are more frequently 
Rr 3 exhorted 


Git. 


But let us revive that truth and Juſtice, 


a hope 
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exhorted to the pradiĩce and exerciſe of fear, And thus alſo ſervants are exbort. 


theſe virtues of humility, than we are by 
the conſideration of that love and eſteem 
that they will gain to us, and that credit 
and reputation which they will, in con- 
ſequence, procure to our religion. 

Thus in 1 Pet. v. 5. we are exhorted 
in general to be cloathed with humility ; 
by which expreſſion it is intimated, that 
humility does adorn and ſet us off in the 
eyes of men, more than any dreſs or ap- 
parel can do. And the ſame thing is 
again intimated in the third chapter of 
that epiſtle, at the zd and 4th verſes, 
where the apoſtle, reproving the vanity 
of women, in affecting to ſet themſelves 
off by a fine dreſs, hath theſe words: 
ewhoſe adorning let it not be that outward 
edorning of plaiting the hair, and of wear- 
ing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit. - For 
| after this manner in old time the holy wwo- 
men adorned themſelves, And this ſame 
advice is alſo given them by St. Paul, in 
i Tim. ti. 9. Let women adorn themſelves 
in modeſt apparel, with ſhamefacedneſs and 
ſobriety. In all which places, modeſty 
and humility, and the lovely fruits of 
theſe graces in the outward behaviour, 
are recommended as the beſt ornaments 
to ſet ourſelves off in the eye of the 
world, and to gain to ourſelves umverſal 
love and reſpect. 

And what love and reſpect we gain to 
ourſelves by theſe virtues, we do, by 
conſequence, alſo gain to our religion : 
for the ſame things for which we our- 
ſelves are corymended and beloved, our 
religion, which has this good influ- 
ence upon our behaviour, will likewiſe be 
approved and well-ſpoken of. And 
therefore in other places theſe ſame vir- 
tues ars perſuaded to by that conſidera- 
tion, viz. that thereby we ſhall procure 
a fair eſteem, and a general good liking 
to our religion. Thus in 1 Pet. uw. 1,2. 
that ſame modeſty which in the two next 
verſes is recommended to women, as an 
ornament to themſelves, is there 


ed to be ſubject and obedient to their 
maſters, (which is a fruit of humility,) 
that thereby they may prevent that 
blame which would be caſt 
chriſtian religion, if thoſe that embraced 
it ſhould behave themſelves diſorderly in 
the ſtations wherein Providence had 
placed them, 1 Tim. vi. 1. Let us 
many ſervants as are under the yoke count 
their maſters worthy of all honour, that i; 
name of God, and his doctrine be not bla,. 
phemed, And, Exhort ſervants to be ole. 
dient unto their own maſters, and to pleaſe 
them well in all things — that they may 
adorn the doftrine of God our Saviour, 
ſays the ſame apoſtle, Tit. ii. 9, 10, 
4. Laſtly, Another virtue or grace, in 
the exerciſe whereof it is our duty to be 
very conſtant and exemplary, thereby to 
| 258 love and eſteem to ourſelves, and 
y conſequence, credit and liking to our 
holy religion, is charity, as it includes all 
the offices of kindneſs and compaſſion, 
all the acts and expreſſions of bounty and 
beneficence. | 
The diligent practice of all virtues of 
this kind is ſo manifeſtly comprehended 
in this general precept ; Let your light þ 
ſhine before men that they may ſee your gud 
works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven ; that our church in the offer- 
tory of the communion ſervice has pla- 
ced this text among thoſe other portions 
of holy ſcripture, whereby ſhe means to 
exhort to works of mercy and charity; 
as if ſhe thought that this was the prime 
meaning of it, or rather the only thing 
en; by it, that we ſhould abound in 
works of mercy and charity ; with an 
aim to gain glory to God, and reputation 
to our religion thereby. 3 
And if this was not the only thing here 
meant, (as indeed I believe it was not,) 
it is nevertheleſs, moſt undoubtedly, 3 
conſiderable and a main ingredient 
'of the general duty hereby preſcribed; 
there being no one duty of Chriſtianity 
that does ſo much adorn our profeſſion 
as this; no * virtue that ſingly 
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germ. CIV. 
ciples, F ye bave love one for ano- 
_ was this, I mean the remarkable 
bounty and charity of the primitive 
Chriſtians, which brought Chriſtianity into 
credit at firſt, as much, nay perhaps 
more, than the frequent miracles that 
were then wrought for the confirmation 
of it: for miracles may be counterfeited; 
and miracles have been wrought, or at 
leaſt have ſeemed to be ſo, by falſe pro- 
hets, for the confirmation of a falſe re- 
belon' but there could be no reaſonable 
cauſe to doubt, but that that religion 
was from God, which, beſides its- con- 
firmation by miracles, did ſo manifeſtly 
better the tempers of all thoſe that em- 
braced it, which made them ſo kind and 
loving, and ſo ready to do all good, not 
only to one another, but eyen to their 


enemies and perſecutors : which diſpoſed 


them to ſpend their time and their wealth; 
to procure the eaſe, the comfort, and 
the happineſs of their neighbours ; which 
made them readily to ſell even houſes and 
lands, and- diveſt themfelves of all, 
when leſs than all that the rich had was 
not ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſities of 
the poor; and, in a word, which made 
them in their temper, diſpoſition, and 
practice, ſo like to himſelf, of whom 
we have all this natural notion, that he is 
an infinitely kind, good, merciful, bene- 
volent, and beneficent being. 

And by the ſame means by which 


Chriſtianity - firſt gained credit in the 


world, by the ſame, I ſay, muſt the repu- 
tation thereof be upheld ; that is, by our 
abounding in works of mercy and charity. 
All other virtues and graces do really 
make us better in os but it is 
charity which chiefly, and more than any 
other ſingle grace, makes us appear bet- 
ter to others: this attracts love and eſ- 
teem from all that behold it; and they 
that like not our chriſtian profeſſion for its 
own ſake, becauſe it lays ſuch reſtraints 
upon them as they are unwilling to be 
under, yet cannot chuſe but like it for 
thoſe manifold goodly fruits and effects of 

charity which 1t produces in the world. 
And now having, as I ſuppoſe, ſaid 
enough for the explication of the duty 
here enjoined, I ſhould have gone on im- 
mediately to urge ſome motives to induce 
to the practice of it, but that there is 
one difficulty in the way which ſeems ne- 
to be firſt removed, and that is 
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this; that the precept in the text, Let 
your light fo ſhine before men that they m 
fee your good works, and the . 
thereof Which has been now given, have 
an appearance of directly contradicting 
what our Saviour teaches in the next 
chapter: for there, at the firſt verſe, he 
bids us take heed that wwe do not our alms 
before men to be ſeen of them; at the fifth 
verſe he commands us, b we pray, 
not to be as the hypocrites are, who love to 


tand praying in the ſynagogues, and in the 


corners of the ſtreets, that they may be fern - 
of nen; but to enter into our cloſet, and to 


out the door, and to pray to our Father in 
ſecret : and at the fixteenth verſe, he 
condemns the hypocrites, who, when they 
faſt, are of a ſad countenance, that they 
may appear unto men to faſt; and commands 
his diſciples to put on them the ſame look 
that they have at other times, that they 


appear not unto men to fa/}, but unto their 


Father, which is in ſecret, $49 
Now how, it may be aſked, are theſe 
things reconcileable ? How can we be as 
public in the doing of our good works as 
wg are here, and yet as. private and 
ſecret as we are there directed to be ? 
How can we let our light fo ſhine before 
men that they may ſee our good works, and 
yet not do our righteouſneſs before men, to bt 
feen of them ? 
But this difficulty will, I ſuppoſe, be 
clearly removed, and theſe texts eaſily re- 
conciled, by conſidering theſe two things: 
1. That what our Saviour there con- 
demns in the Phariſees, and forbids in 
his diſciples, was not their doing in pub- 
lic ſuch acts of virtue and religion as 
were of a public nature, but their pub» 
liſhing and proclaiming. thoſe which 
ought to have been kept ſecret: for he 
does not blame them for praying pub- 
licly in the temple, at the hours ap- 
pointed for prayer ; but only for putting 
up their private petitions (which were 
more proper. for a cloſet) in places of 


public concourſe, and in the corners ' 


the ' ftreets ; neither does he condemn 
them for appearing to faſt on a public 
faſt-day, but only for publiſhing their- 
private faſts. Nba 
Now theſe are clearly diſtin& things, and 


both good in their proper ſeaſons: for it. is 


neceſſaryſometimes to give alms publicly, 
to give a good example of charity toothers; 
and all other times to give alms privately, 
to approve our ſincerity to God, and our 
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times to pray publicly in the church, the 
place appointed for divine worſhip, in 
the aſſemblies of the upright, and with the 
congregation ; thereby to own publicly our 
dependance upon God, to confeſs his 
name before men, and by our united 


_ to obtain at his hands public 


eſſings: but when our confeſſions or 
petitions are more peculiar to ourſelves, 
then a cloſet, with the door ſhut, is a 
more proper place than the corner of a 


ſtreet, or than even the temple itſelf. 


And thus alſo, laſtly, it is neceſſary ſome- 
times, viz. on days appointed for ſolemn 
faſting, to faſt publicly, and to appear to 
do ſo: and at other times to keep pri- 
vate faſts between God and ourſelves, and 
let the world know nothing of them. 
Theſe duties therefore being clearly 
diſtinct, and both neceſſary in their re- 
ſpectively proper ſeaſons, the text which 
commands the public, and thoſe other 
places in the next chapter, which com- 


mand the private exerciſes of religion, 


are by no means contrary or repugnant 
to each other. 11s 

2. It may be conſidered farther, that 
the ground and reaſon for which our Sa- 
viour here in the text commands. the 
public exerciſe of religion and virtue, 
and for which hypocrites do make a 
public ſhew of more religion and virtue 
than really they have, are clearly dif- 


ferent : for they, when they give an alms, 
founded a trumpet, and called together a 


concourſe of people to ſee them; and 


When they prayed, they purpoſely choſe 
- ſuch places to pray in as were moſt in 


view; and whenever they faſted, they 
took care, by disfiguring their Faces, to 
let the world know it. And why ? Our 


Saviour tells us, that they did all this, 


that they might have glory of men: 
this was their ultimate end, to gain praiſe 
and applauſe to themſelves, and to ad- 
vance their worldly intereſt thereby : and 
we alſo (we are plainly ſo commanded 
in the text) are to make our igt to /o 


ſhine before men that they may ſee our good 


wort, but not to the intent that we our- 
ſelves may gain honour and reputation 
thereby, not that we may have glory of 


. men (for if that be our only or ultimate 


end, that will be alſo our only reward), 


But what we are to aim at in ſo /etting our 


light to ſhine before men, is a much greater 


deſign ; not merely that we 
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own conſciences : it is neceſſary ſome- 


| ample to provoke others to good works, and 


Serm. Cy, 
ourſelves may appear more glorious, þ 
that ſo being, and fo 8 — 
light may ſerve to direct, and our exam- 
ple to inſtruct others; what we are ulti. 
mately to aim at, is not that we ourſelve; 
may have glory of men, but that God 
may be glorified in us, that men {ei 
our good works, may glorify our Father, 
which is in heaven. 

And this makes a very clear and wide 
difference between the practice which our 
Saviour here commands, and that which 
in the next chapter he condemns ; the 
actions are indeed to appearance the 
ſame, but the ends are clearly different, 
The hypocrite does his works that they 


may be ſeen of men, with no farther 


view but to gain praiſe and applauſe to 
himſelf, God is not in all his thoughts : and 
the good Chriſtian likewiſe ſo does his 
works that they be ſeen of men, but not 
with any, much leſs with only a ſelfiſh de. 
ſign; but he does the works becauſe God 
has commanded them, and he does all 
the ſame good works at other times when 
he knows he is ſeen by none but God; 
and when he chuſes to do them in the 
fight of the world, as judging it moſt 
proper ſo to do, yet even — it ĩs only 
that other men may by his example be 
taught and encouraged to do the ſame, 
and that God may thereby be more glo- 
rified. | 
This difficulty therefore being thus 
removed, I come now to what I pro- 
poſed to do in the ſecond place, viz. 
II. To urge ſome motives to the 
pradtice of the duty here laid upon 
us; Let your light, &c. And to avoid 
tediouſneſs, I ſhall at preſent urge no 
other but what are ſuggeſted in the laſt 
words of the text, That they may ſee your 
good works, and glorify your Father which 
7s in heaven. In which words the highly 
probable effect of our practiſing the duty 
1s hinted at as a good reaſon to engage 
us to it. As if it had been ſaid, “ If 
you are careful to make your light /o 
ſhine before men, that they may /ee your 
good works, they will ſo clearly diſcern 


the beauty of holineſs and virtue in your 


example, as to be in love with it, and ſo 
be incited to imitate and reſemble you 
therein; the bleſſed conſequence of which 
will be, that God will be glorified in 
their converſion and ſalvation.“ 

And the natural tendency of good ex- 
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eat probability there is that it will 
1 this effe& upon ſome at leaſt, if not 
upon all that ſee it, is indeed a very pow- 
erful inducement to the diſcharge of the 
duty here enjoined; becauſe if it has 
this effect, we ſhall by thus letting our 
liebe ſpine before men, bring the 2 
dry to God, do the greateſt kindneſs to 
our neighbour, and obtain the moſt am- 
ple reward to ourſelves: any one of 
which conſiderations alone 1s, and there- 
fore much rather are they all together, 
ſufficient to engage to the careful prac- 
tice of this · duty. 

1. I fay we ſhall thereby bring the 
greateſt glory to God : for if we can, by 
our example, be a means of con- 
verting thoſe that ſee our good works, 
from a courſe of fin to a life of righ- 
teouſneſs, the conſequence ' of that will 
be, (I.) That God will be glorified by 
their mouths; they upon whom this 
bleſſed change is wrought, will have 
great cauſe to magnify and praiſe the 
name of God, for his grace and good- 
neſs to them: (2.) That he will be glo- 
rified in their lives, which they will 
thenceforward wholly dedicate to, and 
ſpend entirely in his faithful ſervice ; and 
herein, ſays our Saviour, is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit and 
laſtly, That he will be alſo gloriſied in 
their ſalvation, when 23 pardoned 
and juſtified, and admitted into his 
glorious preſence, they ſhall ſpend 
their whole eternity in ſinging forth his 
praiſes. i 

And what greater, what nobler de- 
ſign can we propoſe to ourſelves, than to 


bring glory to God? This is the end of 
the whole creation; God made all things 
for his own glory, and every thing that 


he has made declares his glory and 
greatneſs, This in particular was the 
end for which he made man, the only 


creature of this lower world that is able 


actively to give glory to God by expreſ- 
ling his praiſe ; and this, as the apoſtle 
teaches us, is the end that we ought to 
aim at in all our actions, 1 Cor. x. 31. 


whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 
2, If our 


kindneſs that it was poſſible for us to do 
them, We reckon it indeed a great kind- 


example ſhall have this 
bleſſed effect upon others, if it ſhall pro- 
voke and ſtir them up to the ſame good 
works, we ſhall alſo do them the greateſt 


neſs (and ſo it is) to reſcue and redeem a 
man from any bodily pain or danger ; 
but it muſt needs be a much greater to 


preſerve his ſoul from eternal deſtruction; 


and this is what we ſhall do, if by the light 
of our example we inſtru; if by the 
influence of it we incite and encourage 
him to well-doing. And fo St. James 
tells us, in James, v. 19. Brethren, if 


any of you do err from the truth, and one 


convert him, let him know that he which 
converteth a finner from the error of his 
way, ſhall ſave a foul from death, and 
ſpall hide a multitude of fins. And, 
3- Laſtly, we ſhall alſo hereby great- 
ly increaſe our own reward. For thoſe 
good works which are'done by another 
in imitation of our example, will be pla- 
ced to our account as well as his, as 
being in great meaſure owing to us. 
And thus, by a dextrous management, 
we may by our good act obtain the 
reward of many, and receive an addi- 
tion. of glory, for the good works of 
other men done by the influence and en- 
couragement of our example. Accor- 
ding to that of the prophet Daniel, Dan, 
X11. z. T hey that be wiſe ſhall ſhine as 
the brightneſs of the firmament, and they 


that turn many to righteouſneſs as the ftars 


for ever and ever. 

Let therefore your light ſo ſhine before 
men, that they may ſee your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. ' h 

And to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghoſt, three perſons 
and one God, be given, as is moſt due, all 
honour andglory, now and for ever. Amen. 
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S E R MON Cx. 
By Dr. Is Bor. 


A good man ſatisfied from him- 
ſelf. | 


PROVERBS, xiv. 14. 


—— A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf, 
Whether therefore ye eat or drint, or 


The whole verſe runs thes ; 
The backſlider in heart ſhall be filled with his 


own Ways, and a good man ſhall be ſatisfied from 


himſelf. 


Tue words repreſent to us the differ - 
ent tendeney which virtuous and vi- 


cious courſes naturally have, the one to 


miſery, the other to happineſs. 
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The backſiider in heart; he th At, to 
avoid a danger, revolts from thoſe vir 
tuous courſes which he knows he ough 
to have adhered to; ſhall ſurely feel trou- 
ble enough, and bring upon himſelf mi- 
ſery and ruin by his own devices. 
Hie fhall be filled with his own ways. But 
a a truly good man is, even in this, by far 
ſuperior to him, that though he ſhould 
ſuffer, yet his own integrity, and the 
el. 

give him abundant ſatis faction. By 
perſevering in virtuous courſes, he has 
a ſpring of comfort ariſing from him- 
ſelf: 4 


| good man ſhall be ſatisfied from 
himſelf. | 


This phraſe of being filled with his own 


ways, is much the ſame with what we 
meet with in chap. i. 31. of this book; 
where it is ſaid of the wicked who refuſed 
to hearken to God's call, and would not 
be retlaimed from their fins, that zhere- 
fore ſhall they eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own devices. 
This is parallel to the text, and means 
that the wicked, the backſlider in 
heart, ſhall feel the effects of his own 
folly, and be ruined thereby. The turn- 
ing away of the fimple ſhall ſlay them. And, 
on the contrary, a good man ſhall likewiſe 
reap the fruits of his goodneſs; he too ſhall 
be filled with his own ways, and be /aris- 
fied from himſelf. And this is what I in- 
tend for the ſubject of my following diſ- 
courſe. | 
That virtue is its own reward, and is 
alone ſufficient to a happy life, was an 
opinion in great eſteem among the 
ancient philoſophers, eſpecially the Stoics, 
And though they carried this point too 
far, and advanced ſuch things in favour 
of it, as were beyond the reach of human 
nature ; yet it muſt be owned to be a glo- 
rious notion, and that nothing can be 
ſaid greater in behalf of virtue. 
And there is ſo much truth, as well as 
goodneſs in it, that the ſcriptures, which 
always make uſe of every motive proper 
to work upon reaſonable creatures, do 
frequently inſiſt upon it. Thus, Prov. 
ili. 1, 2. My fon, forget not my law ; 
but let thine heart keep my commandments : 
Fer length of days, and long * and peace, 
Hall they add to thee. And again, ver. 
16, 17. where the wiſe man is recom- 
mending the practice of virtue, he tells 
us, That length of days is in her right hand, 
n in her left hand, riches and honour, 


Fd 


and quietneſs of his conſcience, 


Her ways are ways of pleaſattneſs, and al 
her paths are peace. 

And in the New Teſtament, temporal 
proſperity and happineſs are frequent! 
promiſed as a reward to virtue. BAG 
are the meek, (ſays our Saviour,) for they 
ſhall inherit the earth, Matth. v. 5. and 
vi. 33. Seek ye firſt the kingdom of Gud, 
and his righteouſneſs, and all theſe thing, 
ſhall be added unto you. "And St. Paul 
tells us, That godline/s is profitable unte 
all things, having the promiſe of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come; 
1 Tim, iv. 8. All which, and many 
more paſſages, amount to thus much at 
leaſt, That a virtuous life is the bei 
courſe we can take to ſecure our hap- 
pineſs, 

But the philoſophers went much far. 
ther in their commendations of virtue, 
They made their wiſe, i. e. their virtu- 
ous man, not only regardleſs, but even 
inſenſible of every thing that concerned 
the body and this life. His virtue was 
proof againſt want. and pain, and all the 
miſeries and affliftions which could befal 
the outward man. But this was talking 
beyond the reach of human nature. lt 
was no better than prevaricating and diſ- 
ſembling, and giving themſelves the lie. 
For the man that is in poverty and pain, 
who is afflifted in body or eſtate, let his 
virtues be never ſo many and great, will 
be affected in bis mind too, and be far 
from being in a ſtate of preſent happineſs. 
He cannot help feeling' his pain; and 
being; ſenſible of his wants ; and fo far as 
he does this, ſo far he is miſerable. 

And therefore religion, which 17 our 
reaſonable ſervice, and treats us like men, 
does notrequire unreaſonable things of us, 
nor that we ſhould behave ourſelves 
above the meaſures of a man. It does 
not pretend to make us inſenſible of evils, 
nor prohibit the uſe of all lawful means 
to prevent or remove them. On the 
contrary, religion lays the beſt founda- 
tion for our happineſs in this world, by 
preſcribing ſuch rules, as, if we obſerve 
them, will enable us either to avoid theſe 


' tempol evils, or will ſupport us under 


them. So that ſuppoſing the ſinner and 
the ſaint, the wicked and the righteous, 
to have the ſame advantages with reſpect 
to theſe outward things, to be in dhe 
fame or the like circumſtances, whether 
of proſperity or adverſity ; the one will 
be, not only leſs miſerable, but much 
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happier than the other. The good man 
will have more pleaſure in the good 
things of this life, and leſs of the evils 
than the wicked. Beſides which, he has 
enjoyments peculiar to himſelf, which the 
ſinner is a perfect ſtranger to; and which 
will, in a great meaſure, ſupply the want 
of every thing elſe, and fully demonſtrate 
the. truth of the text, That a good man 7s 
fatisfied from himſelf. 

By a man, we are to under- 
ſtand one who is univerſally ſo; who 
keeps inflexibly to his duty at all 
times, and in all inſtances what- 
ever : the man that is ſober and tem- 
perate, meek and humble, juſt and 
merciful; and all this upon principles 
of religion and conſcience, And there- 
fore as he behaves himſelf thus towards 
his neighbour and himſelf; ſo he will 
demean himſelf with all piety and de- 
votion, reverence, reſignation, and ſub- 
miſhon- towards God. 5 

Now of ſuch a man as this, it may be 
truly affirmed ; 

1. That he is moſt likely to eſcape the 
evils and calamities of life, and to paſs 
through this world the freeſt from trou- 
bles and vexations. 

2. Whatever calamities or afflictions be- 
fall him, he is better able to bear with, 
than other people. | 

3. He has pleaſures and enjoyments 


peculiar to himſelf, which others are 


ſtrangers to; and which will in a 

great meaſure ſupply the want of exter- 

nal bleſſings, and make him ati tied from 
Theſe are the particulars which I have 

already hinted, and ſhall now more diſ- 

tinctly conſider. 

1. A good man is moſt likely to 


eſcape the evils and calamities of life, 


and to paſs through this world the 
freeſt from troubles and vexations. 

His virtues will be a natural defence 
and ſecurity to him againſt many evils 
and miſeries, which would otherwiſe 
befall him. 
expect to eſcape the common and un- 
avoidable accidents of life, and to be 
above the reach of thoſe miſeries and 
"misfortunes which are the inſeparable 
attendants of this imperfe&t ſtate of 
things, and the very condition of our 
being here: yet he will come off with 
leſs hurt and fare much better than other 


people. 
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have eſcaped, if we could 


And though he muſt not 


For many, I might ſay, moſt of thoſe 
things which imbitter human life, and 
diſturb men's peace and quiet, ariſe 
from their faults or follies, their 
unreaſonable luſts and - unruly paſ- 
ſions. Intemperance and exceſs are de- 
ſtructive of the good health and con- 
ſtitation of our bodies; they bring diſ- 
eaſes and ſickneſs upon us; they cut 


ſhort our days, or make life a burden 


to us. Malice and ull-nature, cruelty 


and revenge, diſturb the calm and re- 

oſe of our minds, and by that means 
'1mpair the health of our bodies too 3 
and beſides this have an ill influence 


upon our outward circumſtances ; for 
they ſet men againſt us, and make them 
our enemies; they hinder and ob- 
ſtrut us in the management of our 
concerns, and make buſineſs difficult; and 
they bring down many wrongs and in- 
juries upon us, which we might eafily 


governed our paſſions, and been better 
natured. Covetouſneſs and ambition, 


beſides the inquietude of mind which 


conſtantly attends them, bring innu- 
merable inconveniencies upon us, and 
are much more likely to ruin, than to 
raiſe us. But the good man, who har- 
bours none of theſe unruly paſſions, 
nor gives way to humour and fancy, 
33 and prepoſſeſſion; but in all 
is deſires and endeavours, keeps with- 
in thoſe bounds which nature and rea- 


ſon have fixed, and religion has more 


fully eſtabliſhed ; will eſcape moſt of 

theſe inconveniencies, 
He places his happineſs in the 
favour of God, and the ſenſe of 
his own integrity; and is not ſo ea. 
ger in any ſecular projects and de- 
gns, as to run himſelf into any 
danger, or to ruin his own inward 
peace and quiet. He is not inſenſible 
of temporal bleſſings, nor does he un- 
dervalue the good things of this life: 
but then he does not overvalue them, 
nor is immoderate in his purſuits of 
them. He deſires no more than what 
he wants; and he wants no more than 
what he can uſe and enjoy: and this 
reduces his neceſlities to a narrow com- 
paſs. | | 
He bears an univerſal goodwill to all. 
mankind, and 1s always ready to do 
all the good he can to others; and 
therefore is not likely to meet with ſo 
85 manx 
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many injuries, and ſo much ill-treatment 
as they who are of the contrary temper 
and behaviour, 

He is ſober. and temperate in all his 
pleaſures and enjoyments ; and this 
upon a principle of religion and vir- 
tue; and therefore he is in a much 
fairer way both to get and to keep 
thoſe two eſſential ingredients of true 
happineſs, a ſound mind and a ſound 
body, than they who ſet no bounds to 
their appetites and paſhons. 

Thus we ſee, a good man does, by 
his virtues, r&move the chief cauſes of 
trouble and diſquiet, and take out of the 
way the great obſtacles and impediments 
of happineſs, fince theſe ariſe from our 
inordinate affections and irregular deſires, 
which it is the buſineſs of religion to 
govern and reſtrain. So far then as 
the being free from pain 1s one ſtep to 
pleaſure, and the avoiding miſery is a 
good beginning and foundation of hap- 
pineſs; ſo far will a good man be happy 
and ſatisfied from himſelf. This is the 
natural effect of the virtues he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and will, for the moſt part, 
be the conſequence of them: I ſay, 
for the moſt part; for that it will ſome- 
times prove. otherwiſe, cannot be de- 
nied. But then, I obſerve, 

2. That whatever calamities or 
afflictions befall a good man, he will 
bear with, much better than other 
people. 92375 

As the principles upon which he acts, 
keep him from running out into vain 
expectations, and engaging in fruitleſs 
attempts; ſo whenever he is diſap- 
pointed in his juſt expectations, he can 
eaſily bear it. The diſappointment will 
not be ſo great to him, who takes an 
eſtimate of things, not from fancy and 
opinion, but from truth and reality, 
and the juſt weight and moment of 
them. | | 
If he meets with loſſes in his out- 
ward circumſtances, and is deprived of 
a great part of what he poſleſſed ; he 
will not be uneaſy, becauſe he knows 
that the happineſs of a man's life con- 
ſiſteth not .in the abundance of the 
things which he poſſeſſes; and he will 
think the remainder ſuffictent for the 
ends of wiſdom and virtue, ſufficient 
to ſatisfy nature, and to ſupply the 
wants and neceſſities, if not the com- 
forts and conveniencies of life. 
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If he be flighted and undervalued 
ſlandered and reproached; he confi. 
ders that men are apt to miſtake, and 
that he knows himſelf more and bet. 
ter than others do: and therefore if 
the ill that is reported of him be true 
he deſerves it, and will take care to 
amend, and to merit a better charac. 
ter: if what he is charged with be 
falſe and groundleſs, it is their fault 
and not his; and he cannot help it, 
Jt is what the beſt men have been li. 
able to, as well as be; and many times 
the better they have been, the worſe 
treatment have they met with this way. 
But nothing of this kind can take away 
the joy of a good conſcience, or 
deprive him of the comfortable teſti. 
mony of his own mind. And ſo long 
as he has this on his fide, and has no- 
thing to accuſe himſelf of, it is a ſmall 
thing with him to be judged of man's 
judgment. 

If he labours under pain and ſick- 
neſs, any bodily diſtemper or infir- 
mity ; this, though it cannot be denied 
to be an evil, and inconſiſtent with a 
ſtate of perfect happineſs; yet it may 
be conſidered, 1. That this, generally 
ſpeaking, is not ſo likely to befall good 
men as others, becauſe virtue is cer- 
tainly an admirable means of pre- 
ſerving our health, and will keep us 
free from many pains . and diſeaſes, 
which vicious and irregular courſes ex- 
poſe men to, either by being the firſt 
cauſe and occaſion of them, or by 
heightening and increaſing them when 
they proceed from other things. And, 
2. Where theſe things are unavoidable, 
and the common lot of all men; th 
virtuous man will be leſs troubled ar 
concerned, and feel leſs pain fr: 
them than the wicked. For he 
all along been accuſtomed to ſobriety 
and temperance, abſtinence and felt- 
denial; and theſe virtues are good 
preparatives for hardſhips and ſuffer- 
ings of any kind. They gird up the 
loins of our mind, fortify our ſouls, 
and fit them to meet with adverſe for- 
tune. Whereas the man, who has 
given himſelf up to riotous living, ae 
God is his belly, and who has always taken 
his eaſe, and indulged in ſoftneſs and ſen- 
ſuality, is, of-all others, the moſt unfit 
for an afflicted ſtate. Every calamity 
and misfortune will fall with a double 
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:vht upon him; pain and want, and fick- 
= — a deeper impreſſion upon 
him, and pierce him to the quick. 

So that the godly has much the ad- 
vantage of the ſinner in theſe reſpects. 
Though his virtues are not full proof 
againſt the ftrokes of fortune, and 
cannot ward off every blow, yet they 
will blunt the edge of afflictions, and 

tly abate their ſmart. 

And in general, we 'may lay. it down 
as an excellent rule for the conduct of 
our lives, and the making ourſelves as 
happy as we can in this imperfect ſtate ; 
to confider the uncertainty of all theſe 
external enjoyments, not to overvalue 
them; or ſet our hearts upon them, 
or place our happineſs in them; but to 
fit as looſe as we can from this world, 
that ſo we may not be overwhelmed with 
grief at any loſs or diſappointment we 
meet with. This is a leſſon which the 
good man is perfect maſter of, and 
whereby he will find reſt to his ſoul 
amidſt all the changes and chances of 
this mortal life. But the wicked, who 
place all their happineſs in this uncer- 
tain world, and value nothing but the 
things of this life, will never want mat- 
ter of trouble and vexation. 

For what makes the ambitious man, 
who is furniſhed with all that a reaſon- 
able ſoul can deſire, diſcontented and 
uneaſy; but becauſe he is immoderately 
fond of honour and applauſe, becauſe 
he overvalues himſelf and his own merits, 
and thinks that he is not ſufficiently taken 
notice of, and diſtinguiſned ? Why is 
the rich man, who has goods laid up for 
many years, many more than he can 
ever live to ſee, ſo ſolicitous to increaſe 
his ſtore, and ſo fearful of every little 
loſs, but becauſe he is immoderately in 
love with this world, and the things 
that are in the world: I ſay, what is 
the diſturber of his peace, but covet» 
ouſneſs ? . | 
It were eaſy to ſhow this, of eve 
other irregular deſire, and inordinate af- 
fection. And therefore the good man, 
whoſe religion has taught him to mode- 
rate his deſires, and to ſubdue every in- 
ordinate paſſion, is above the reach of 
theſe diſturbances, and can eaſily bear 
that which other people cannot endure. 
He is already in the heavenly ſtate; he is 
raiſed aloft; and ſees this world, and all 
that is in it, beneath his feet; and can 
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contentedly leave it to be enjoyed by 
thoſe who have no reliſh for any thing 
better. To which purpoſe I obſerve, 

3. That a good man has pleaſures and 
enjoyments peculiar to himſelf, which 
other people are ſtrangers to, and which 
will, in a great meaſure, ſupply the 
want of external bleſſings, and make him 


* from himſelf. 


ne precepts of religion are, in them- 
ſelves, holy, juſt, and good; they are fo 
ſuitable and agreeable to the nature and 
reaſon of man, that we ought to obſerve 
and obey them upon their own account, 
though there was nothing to reward our 
obedience, or to puniſh our diſobedience. 
In this ſenſe it is an undeniable truth, 
that virtue is its own reward, and that 
happineſs conſiſts in the very doing of 
virtuous actions. And therefore a wiſe 
man is fatisfied with the conſcience of 
well-doing, and would not part with the 
pleaſure arifing from hence upon any 
account. He would not do any diſho- 
neſt or wicked thing, to avoid any ſuf- 
fering or torment whatſoever, The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe God hath planted in our 
nature an averſion from vice and wicked- 
ſo that we 
cannot but condemn ourſelves for doing 
any thing that is baſe and diſhoneſt, un- 
righteous and unjuſt, No man that is 
guilty of any thing of this kind, can 
acquit or abſolve himſelf : nor will any 


terror or torment whatever, juſtify, or 


free us from blame, if to avoid it, we 
do any thing of this nature. 

But on the contrary, if we reſolutely 
ſtick to that which is good, whatever we 
ſuffer for it; we ſatisfy our own con- 
ſcience, and rejoice with joy unfpeak- 
able in having done fo, and gain the 
approbation and applauſe both of God 
and man. 

Every one that has right apprehen- 
ſions of good and evil, cannot but receive 
print ſatisfaction in avoiding the one, and 


following the other. That man will be 


infinitely happy in himſelf, and appear 
amiable in the eyes of others, who keeps 
himſelf pure from all contagion of 
the things of this earth : who, when he 
beholds all the kingdoms of this world, 
and the glory of them is preſented to his 
view, as it was to our Saviour's, yet he is 
not dazzled by it, nor drawn aſide from 
the ways of righteouſneſs, nor made to 


behave himſelf unworthily, in any inſtance, 
* 


* 
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or tranſgreſs his duty towards God or 
Man. 

What a glorious ſpectacle is he to God, 
as well as to angels and men, who en- 
counters dangers and grapples with dif- 
ficulties in the diſcharge of his duty; who 
bids defiance to the ſolicitations and 
examples of the men and things of this 
world, and is able to get the better of 
them all? What joy will ſuch a victory 
as this raiſe in heaven? And how fitly 
may God ſay of ſuch a perſon, as he did 
of Job to Satan, Heſt thou confidered my 
ſervant Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth; a perfect and an upright man 
Job, ü. 3. God ſeems to upbraid the 
tempter, that he could not prevail 
againſt him. 

And moſt certainly, it is admirable to 
behold ſuch an object as this. We can- 
not. chooſe but think it to be the moſt 
defirable ſtate and condition, what will 
make us happy in ourſelves, and accept- 
ed with God. The pleaſure which 
reſults from this frame and temper 
of mind, from having kept our in- 
nocence, and done the thing that 1s 


Tight, notwithſtanding all the temp- 


tations to the contrary ; is ſo far be- 
yond any ſenſual ſatisfactions and world- 
ly enjoyments, that when we have 
once taſted it, we ſhall be unwilling to 
part with it upon any account, and ſhall 
think nothing too much to be done to 
improve it. 

Every good and virtuous action we do, 
affords us a double pleaſure. It firſt 
ſtrikes our minds with a direct pleaſure, 
by its ſuitableneſs to our nature; and 
then our minds entertain themſelves with 
pleaſant reflections upon it. The more 
we abound in ſuch actions as theſe, 
the more true pleaſure we enjoy ; and no 
greater happineſs on this fide heaven can. 
be conceived, than a continued courſe of 
ſuch actions, 1. e. a life of religion and 
virtue. This is that ſtate and temper of 
mind, that peace and joy, that tran- 
quillity and ſecurity, wherein heaven it- 
ſelf conſiſts. This is the proper happi- 


neſs of man, as he is a rational creature; 


and is the ſame to the ſoul, as health and 
llrength are to the body. Theſe in- 
creaſe its vigour and activity; they put it 
into the beſt and eaſieſt ſtate, and ſet it at 
the greateſt diſtance from all trouble and 
diſquiet. 5 | 
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So that though it cannot be denied 
that theſe outward things are God's 
bleſſings, and were graciouſly deſigned 
to contribute to our happineſs, yet ſtill 
virtue is the main ingredient; inſomuch 
that without it the whole world cannot 
make us happy ; and with it, a very ſmall 
ſhare of other things will ſuffice. 
Sappoſe a man in never ſo flouriſhing 
a condition in his outward circumſtances, 
pots if he be deſtitute of virtue; if he 
has no government of - himſelf and his 
paſſions; if he runs out into the exceſ; 
of riot; if he allows himſelf in acts of 
cruelty, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, or any 
other unlawful courſes: he will have 
much inward trouble and diſquiet, many 
a melancholy thought and reflection. 
His guilt will fit heavy upon him, 
and the Divine vengeance will hang 
continually over him, and through fear 
of death, he will be all his lifetime ſub- 
ject unto bondage. 

But the man that is conſcious to him- 
ſelf of his own integrity, whoſe heart 
does not reproach him; who, though he 
is not perfectly innocent (as who is he that 
liveth and finneth not?) yet he is ſincere ; 
has never offended of malicious wic- 
kedneſs, nor been groſsly negligent of his 
duty; but has made it his buſineſs through 
the whole courſe of his life, to keep a 
conſcience void of offence, towards God 
and towards man; though this perſon be 
in a low and afflited ſtate, and his out- 
ward condition 1s mean and miſerable, yet 
he has fomething within him to ſupport 
him under it, 

Though he is under outward miſeries 
and afflictions, yet he has the ſatisfaction 


to feel that all is right ind ſound within. 


He has the pleaſure to conſider, that 
though he has not met with any great 
ſucceſs in the world, yet he has kept 
himſelf unſpotted from it; and could 
never be preyailed upon to yield to 
any unlawful embraces. He can re- 
collect with great ſatis faction the many 
conqueſts he has gained over riches, 
honours, and ſenſuality; and how in all 
his conflicts with fleſh and blood, his rea- 
ſon has kept the field, and his faith has 


o ercome the world. This is matter of 


triumph and delight, and unſpeakable ſa- 
tis faction. | 

Nor is this all the pleaſure we have 
from a virtuous life. It fills us with 
ſtrong 


* 
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ſtrong and lively hopes, tliat, whatever 
our preſent condition is, it will ſome time 
or other go better with us. The truly 
man feels himſelf in ſuch an excel- 

nt frame and ſtate of mind, that he 


' knows certainly that this muſt be the ſtate 


of God himſelf, and then he muſt love 
thoſe that are ſo like him. Beſides, he 
is conſcious to himſelf that he has deſerv- 
ed no ill at any man's hands: on the 
contrary, it has been his ſtudy to oblige 
men by doing them all the good offices in 
his power. This raiſes in him a proba- 
ble expeRation that it may go well with 
him among men in this world ; but the 
firm perſuaſion he has of the love of 
God, and the happineſs of heaven, this 
is joy unſpeakable and full of glory. 

From what has been ſaid upon this ar- 
gument, it appears, | 

Firſt, How unjuſt that reproach is, 
which is caſt upon religion and virtue, 
that they deprive us of all joy and com- 
fort of our lives, all delight and ſatisfac- 
tion, and fill us with melancholy and ſad- 
neſs of heart; and that when once we 
enter upon a religious courſe of life, we 
muſt bid adieu to all the mirth and plea- 
ſure of this world, and figh and weep 
out our days, ; | 

That this is an untrue and groundleſs 
charge, they well know, who are ac- 
quainted with the ways of piety and 


' virtue, and have experienced the pleaſure 


and ſatis faction ariſing from them, The 


practice of religion and virtue is agree- 


able to the nature and inclinations of 
good men. Every good and virtuous ac- 
tion is as grateful and pleaſing to a good 
man, as meat to the hungry, and drink to 
the thirſty. It is as great a ſatisfac- 
tion to his ratiòhal inclinations, as they 
are to his ſenſual appetites. My meat, 
ſays our bleſſed Saviour, zs to do the will 
of him that ſent me, and to finiſh his work. 
John, iv. 34. To the ſame purpoſe 1s 
that of holy Job: Neither have 1 gone 
back from the commandment of his lips ; 
1 have efleemed the -wwords of his mouth, 
more thah my neceſſary food, Job, xxii. 12. 

Delight and pleaſure, inward content- 
ment and ſatis faction of mind, peace and 
tranquillity of ſoul, are the inſeparable 
attendants of religious and virtuous ac- 
tions, and-do naturally follow the fear of 
God, and the keeping' his command- 
ments, When a man has done his duty 
and ſpent his time well, he can reflect 


* 
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upon his doings with comfort; He is not 
afraid to review his paſt life, and to call 
himſelf to an account for what he has 
And this is a never-failing ſpring ' 
of comfort. But this joy is peculiar to 
the righteous, and this joyful gladneſs is 
for none but ſuch as are upright in heart. 
It is a pleaſure which the wicked are 
ſtrangers to, and which fingers can neyer 
pretend to partake of. | 

And for the pleaſures and enjoyments 
of this life, God has not forbid us the 

uſe and participation of them; but has 
n. it, as far as it is agreeable 
to reaſon, and to our true intereſt. Re- 
ligion does not prohibit any thing elfe 
but our exceſſes in the uſe of theſe things, 
and prevents our follies and miſtakes 
about them, and teaches us ſo to regulate 
ourſelves in all our enjoyments here, as 
to heighten. our pleaſures, and make 
them more truly deſerving that name. 

And therefore, | ; 
Secondly, Hence we ſee the reaſon 
why ſo many who profeſs religion, and 
are ſincere in this profeſſion, paſs their 
days ſo uncomfortably, are perpetually 
uneaſy and diſquieted, and reap ſo little 
joy and comfort from their religion. 
All this ariſes from their miſtakes about 
religion, and placing it either in things 
#hich do not belong to it at all, and make 
no part of it, or which are not the main 
and eſſential ingredients of it, the things 

wherein the life and power of it conſiſt. 
Sometimes religion is diſtinguiſhed 
from virtue, and preferred before it: and 
then it is no wonder that men feel no 
pleaſure in their religion, when it is deſ- 
titute of virtue, which is the only thing 
that is valuable .in religion, and that 
carries its own reward along with it; 
Much leſs can it be wondered, that they 
find no real ſatisfaction in their religion, 
who place it all in external forms and 
modes of worſhip, and take up with the 
inſtrumental parts of it, in a conſtant 
round and ſucceſſion of outward: obſerv- 
ances and performances, without any re- 
gard to the true end and deſign of theſe 
appointments, 1. e. to make the comers _ 

thereunto really better. For this is the 
true meaſure and ſtandard of religion, 
the good effect it has upon us. If our 
religion does not make us really better, 
we cannot expect to be the happier for it. 
Theſe two will keep an exact proportion: 
and though we may poſſibly quiet our- 
a | N ſelves 
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ſelves a little for the preſent, without any 

real amendment or improvement; this is 

but a falſe peace, and it will be in the 

hots of every little croſs accident to 
eak it. MEET, 

Some men miſtake ſuperſtition for re- 
ligion; and this, inſtead of quietin 
their Wok e fills them with endleſs 
fears and ſcruples, and puts them upon 
ſuch praQtices as God never required at 

their hands, and which are, in their own 


nature, more likely to provoke, than to. 


pleaſe, his Divine Majeſty. 

Others place religion in melancholy and 
+ mopiſhneſs, in ſequeſtering themſelves 
from the world, in bodily exerciſe, in 
voluntary acts of abſtinence and ſelf-de- 
nial in the moſt lawful and innocent mat- 
ters; in impoſing hardſhips and ſeverities 
upon themſelves, in literally mortifying 
the body, and crucifying the fleſh; like 
the worſhippers of Baal, who cut them- 
ſelves after their manner, with knives 
and lancets, till the blood guſbed out upon 
them, 2 Kings, xvili. 28, As if God 
was a cruel and revengeful being, who 
envied the happineſs of his creatures, 
and took delight in their miſery and tor- 
ment. | | 5 

Whereas it is certain that he wills the 
Happineſs of mankind, and therefore en- 
Joins them holineſs, becauſe that is the 
only way to happineſs, as it is the only 
way whereby we can reſemble him, who 
is the fountain of happineſs. _ 

And therefore, fince all theſe ſeverities 
may be undergone, without mortifying 
any one luſt or paſſion, without advan- 
cing one ſtep in real goodneſs; ſince 
men may deal thus ſeverely by them- 
ſelves, and yet be cruel and revengeful to 
others; ſince they may undergo all this 
penance, and yet be as malicious and 

cenſorious, as proud and covetous, as 
ſenſual and worldly as ever ; they cannot 
expect that this ſhould make any acceſ- 
fion to their happineſs, which adds no- 
thing to their virtues, or that they 
ſhould feel any of the effects of rehi- 
gion, when they are deſtitute of the 
thing itſelf. 2 EL 

Third, and laſtly, From the whole, we 
may diſcerw the true cauſe of that vanity 
and vexation of ſpirit, that trouble and 
uneaſineſs, that labour and forrow which 
is to be found under the ſun. 

When we look abroad into the world, 
we find all places full of diſcontents and 
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complaints. Th abound in the City 
and country; neither ſolitude nor ſociety 


can . exclude them, nor any ſtate and 
condition of life can exempt us from 
them. They aſcend the thrones of princes, 
and viſit the palaces of the nobles, and 


- creep into the cottages of the poor; and 


like death itſelf, are equally incident to 
men of every rank. 5 

this proceed ? Is man born to all this trou- 
ble ? Is it entailed upon him by the great 
Author of his being, and is there no 
avoiding it? How then ſhall we vindi- 
cate the neſs of God in makin 
man? for if theſe vexations be fatal = 
inevitable, moſt true is that ſaying, That 
it is better to die than live ; and he who i; 
not yet born, is in a better condition than 
either. . 

But if there be any truth in the fore. 
going diſcourſe, if a good man ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied from himſelf; this will juſtify our 
great Creator, by ſhewing us, that the 


true reaſon why there is ſo little fſatisfac- 


tion and contentment, and ſo much diſ- 
ſatis faction and diſcontent to be found in 
the world, is becauſe there is ſo little 
goodneſs, ſo little of true religion and 


virtue among us. 


That there are many inevitable occa- 
ſions of. trouble and diſquiet, cannot be 


denied; that poverty and want, pain and 
ſickneſs, are evils, and ſo many hindrances 
and impediments to happineſs, cannot 
be queſtioned by any man who 1s in his 
ſenſes. But then, why are they ſo un- 
happy who are free from theſe things ? 


what is the ruſt that corrupts the trea- 


ſures of the rich ? what is the worm that 
preys upon the gourd of the wealthy, 


and makes it wither? in a word, what is 


it, that makes thoſe inwardly uneaſy 
and diſcontented, who are outwardly 
proſperous and happy? I ſay, what is 
this, but the want of true virtue and 


goodneſs, and that inward ſelf-ſatisfac- - 


tion and contentment which ariſes from 
thence? The want, of this comfort and 
ſupport makes thoſe afflictions and miſe- 
ries which we meet with in this tranſitory 
world ſet ſo heavy upon us, and finks us 


under them. The concluſion therefore 


of the whole matter is this : that to fear 
God and keep his commandments, is 
the beſt preſervative againſt the evils of 
this life, and the only — from the 
miſeries of the next. | 
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The Effects of good and bad Prin- 
ciples. 


MATTHEW, Vi. 22, 23. 

The light of the body is the eye: if thereſore 
thine eye be ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full 
of 15 ht. N 

But if 2 eye be evil, thy whole body ſhall be 
full of darkneſs. If therefore the light that 
is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſe! 


y we ſuppoſe theſe words to have a ſtrict 
I connexion with what went before, we 
muſt underſtand by the ſingle eye, libe- 
rality; and by the evil eye, covetouſ- 


neſs : for this was the ſubje& of the two 


preceding verſes ; and in this ſenſe, 
theſe expreſſions are frequenly uſed in 
ſcripture. _ 

But it will be difficult to give the 
words their full ſcope, under this reſtric- 
tion; and therefore I rather think that 
our Saviour, according to his uſual man- 
ner, takes occaſion from this particular 
inſtance, to advance a general doctrine: 
and from the ill influence which covet- 
ouſneſs has upon our minds, cautions us 
againſt letting our minds be biaſſed by 
any 8 judgment, and ſuffering our- 
ſelves to be carried away by any corrupt 
paſſion or inordinate affection; upon ac- 
count of the bad effect this will have 
upon our conduct, upon our whole life, 
and all our actions. | 

For what the eye is to the body, that 
is the mind or underſtanding to the life of 
man. When the eye is * that 1s, 
clear and free from any diſtemper or vi- 
cious humour, the whole body is full of 
light: we can then ſee how to direct its 
ſeveral members in their motions, as if it 
had eyes in every part. But when the 
eye is evil, when that is vitiated and cor- 
rupted, dim and obſcure, it either ſees 
things in a wrong light, or not at all; 
and then our whole body is full of dark- 
neſs, and we cannot direct our ſteps nor 
order our goings, So if our mind and 
underſtanding be free from any falſe bias, 
from any corrupt paſſion, or partial af- 
fetion ; if our judgment be right, and 
our opinion of things grounded upon 
truth ; then our life has a true guide to 
rule it, and our conduct will be wiſe and 
right: but if our judgment be vitiated 
and corrupted ; if our mind be ſtocked 


- 
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with wrong notions 404 falſe principles; 
if our underſtanding be miſinformed, and 


our conſcience erroneous ; if that which 


ſhould be our guide, be blind itſelf, if that 
which ſhouldenlighten us, be dark itſelf; we 
have then nothing to direct us, but ſhall 
be expoſed to infinite errors and danger- 
ous miſtakes; and the farther we 

on, we ſhall be ſo much the more out of 
our way, without any proſpe& of comin 
right. How great is that n 
what diſorder and confuſion ſhall we then 


be in! how wretched and miſerable muſt 


be ſuch a ſtate! 

The words thus explained, naturally 
lead me to conſider, how much it con- 
cerns us to keep our minds free from any 
vicious paſſion, or inordinate affection; 
the great importance of preſerving our 
judgment clear and uncorrupt, of hav- 
ing our underſtandings rightly informed, 
and being under the influence of true 
and ſtable principles; ſince this is our 
greateſt ſecurity againſt fin and error, 
and will give a right turn to our life and 
actions. 

In handling this ſubject, I ſhall, 

I. Briefly, and in general, ſnow the in- 
fluence which men's principles have upon 
their practice. 

II. I ſhall diſtinctly conſider the 
different effects of s and bad prin- 
ciples. 

III. From whence it will be evi- 
dent, in the third place, how much it 
concerns us to furniſh our minds with 

principles, and to take care that 
no ill principle whatever prevails over us. 

IV. An 
two or three inferences and obſervations 
from the whole. 

I. Briefly, and in general, to ſhow the in- 
fluence which men's principles have upon 
their practice. 

The judgment of the mind is the guide 
of life; and for the moſt part, men's out- 
ward actions are governed by their in- 
ward ſentiments and opinions. 
form to themſelves ſome deſign, and lay 
down ſome principle or other; and this, 
whatever it be, gets the aſcendant of 
every thing elſe, is moſt of all in their 
minds, _ has the prevailing ſway in 
their actions. Hence it is very common 
for men, when they are aſked a reaſon 
why they do this or that, why they 
follow ſuch or ſuch a courſe? to reply, 
This is my principle, this is my judg- 

1 men 


laſtly, I ſhall cloſe all with 


They 
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ment in the caſe.” And whatever this 
principle or judgment be, they generally 
act accordingly. 

Whatever we judge moſt valuable, and 
ſet our heart upon, it will partake moſl of 
that object. If our hearts be ſet upon 
riches, they will be found amongſt the 
ſtuff, and we ſhall mind earthly things, 
and our whole man will be engaged in 
laying up treaſures in this world. If 
ſenſual pteaſure be our chief delight, we 
Hall be immerſed in the body, our God 
will be our belly, and we ſhall ſtudy no- 
thing ſo much as the gratification of our 
bodily appetites and inclinations. If we 


place our happineſs in being + 4 wp | 


and cried up by others, we ſhall be car- 
ried away with pride and vain-glory, cal- 


culate all our actions for public view, and 


do any thing that 1s bad to obtain the 
good word and the good opinion of 
men. But if inſtead of thus judging, if 
inſtead of ſetting the greateſt value upon 
this world's goods, and letting our hearts 
be ns wa with the luſt of the fleſh, 
the laſt of the eye, and the pride of life; 
we eſteem theſe things to be of an indif- 
ferent nature, and inferior concern ; and 
are perſuaded that there are other things 
within our reach of infinitely greater con- 
ſequence and value: this will raiſe our 
minds to other contemplations than thoſe 
men indulge, who look not beyond this 
ſpot of earth, and thoſe periſhing things 
which are here to be had. | 

This will give a new turn to our 
thoughts, and put us upon other purſuits, 
Inſtead of ſtriving to pleaſe men, and 
gain popular applauſe ; we ſhall ſtudy to 
recommend ourſelves to our heavenly 
Father, and ſeek the honour which co- 
meth from God only. Inſtead of laying 
up for ourſelves treaſures upon earth, and 


labouring for the meat that periſhes ; we 


ſhall lay up for ourſelves treaſures in hea- 
ven, and deſire that meat which endureth 
to eternal life. In a word, we ſhall then 
chooſe what is abſolutely beſt, and cleave 
towhatis beſt, and purſue it, without everde- 
viating or ſwerving from it in any of our ac- 
tions. Such is the influence which men's 
principles have upon their practice; they 
give a tincture and a ſavour to all their ac- 
tions, and the general courſe and bent of 
their lives depends upon them. 

And thus it muſt needs be, as long as 
men do not act by any natural neceſſity, 
by any blind . or impulſe, nor are 
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under the power of giddy chance, 9 
over-ruling fate and deſtiny, but are 12. 
tional and free agents, and left to theit 
own liberty and choice: they cannot but 
be determined by their. judgment and opi. 
nion of things, and ſquare their action; 
according to the notions and principles 
they have imbibed. The reaſon of their 
minds will be the rule of their practice, 
and their paſſions and affections will fol. 
low their preſent judgment, 

Whether they reaſon well or ill, whether 
they judge right or wrong, is another 
queſtion. - But there can be no queſtion 
made, whether their conduct and beha. 
viour be influenced and guided by their 
notions and ſentiments. 5 "SHI 

I proceed therefore in the | 

II. Place, to conſider more diſtinctiy, 
the different effects of good and bad 
principles. | 

1. Of the good effect and influence of 
good principles. | 


If our eye be Ab. if we are free from 


all falſe notions and corrupt opinions; if 
we have a true judgment of what is our 
chief happineſs, and wherein it conſifis; 
what 1s the great end of life, and what 
are the ways which lead to that end: our 


.avhole body will be full of light, and, as 


St. Luke adds, having no part dark, the 
whole ſhall be full of light, as when th: 
bright ſhining of a candle doth give thu 
light. Luke, xi. 36. Diſcretion will 
then guide us, and underſtanding will 
keep us: and our whole life and 
all our actions will be ordered right, 
and have an uniform tendency to pro- 
mote our true intereſt. We ſhall then 
be ſteady and conſtant in the purſuit 
of the one thing needful, without ever 
ſtanding ſtill, or diverting. to any. other 
end... + | 

This will prove our beſt ſecurity both 
againſt the enticements of our own. luſts, 
and the allurements of the world. What- 
ever temptations we meet with (and ma- 
ny we muſt expect to meet with in every 
ſtate and. condition of life) will loſe 
their force, and eaſily be repelled, if we 
have firm and ſtable principles of piety 
and virtue, if our eye be fingle, if we be at 
unity with ourſelves ; and it be oug ſettled 
judgment and fixed principle, in no caſe, 
and upon no account whatever, to forſake 
God's righteous judgments. 

'The man that has a true principle of 


- honeſty and honour, will ſcorn to oppreſs 
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or defraud his neighbour, even his great- 
eſt enemy, though he could do it with 
never ſo much ſecrecy and ſafety. He 
will never violate his conſcience, nor 
part with his integrity, though he could 
gain the Indies by ſo doing. For he does 
not believe right and wrong, honeſt and 
diſhonelt, to be defined only by law, and 
not by nature ; if he did, 'wherever he 
could eſcape the law, he would think 
himſelf at liberty: but he believes him- 
ſelf to be under obligations antecedent to 
all human conſtitutions : and this furniſhes 
him with other meaſures of moral rec- 
titude and pravity, and more ſtedfaſt prin- 
ciples of action. 

He that firmly believes the unſpeakable 
joys and endleſs happineſs of another 
life, will never be captivated and en- 
ſnared by ſenſual pleaſures, and drawn into 
a forgetfulneſs of himſelf and the great 
things he is deſigned for; but will con- 
ſider that he is a ſtranger and a pilgrim 
here; and will, for that reaſon, abſtain 


from thoſe fleſhly luſts which war againſt 


the ſoul. a 


Whenever he has occaſion offered him 
of making a figure in the world, and 
raiſing his name and reputation by un- 
lawful means, he will remember that he 
is the ſervant of God, and will recom- 
mend himſelf to him, however he may 
be condemned or approved by men. 
Whatever provocations he may meet with 
to anger and envy, malice and revenge, 
or any other irregular paſſion, he will 
fill be aſter of himſelf, and keep with- 
in due bounds, His principles will make 
him ſtedfaſt and unmoveable, or at leaſt 
will hinder him from being tranſported 
into any unjuſtifiable exceſs, Of what- 
ever kind the temptation be which aſ- 
ſaults him, he is ready furniſhed with 


conſiderations which will enable him to 


bear up againſt it. Whatever ſolicits 
him, his anſwer is ſtill the ſame : Get thee 
behind me, Satan, for thou ſavoureſt not 
the things that be of God, but the things 
that be of men. As long as he keeps his 
eye ſingle, and his judgment uncorrupt- 
ed; while he retains a true principle of 
virtue, and a right reliſh for ſpiritual 
things; as long as his eye is fixed upon 
the one thing needful, and it is his judg- 
ment that he ought to purſue that, what- 


"ever becomes of every thing elſe : he 


will ſee things in a clear and diſtinct light, 
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and will not eafily be impoſed upon 
through the deceitfulneſs of fin, 

And if at any time he falls, through 
weakneſs or inadvertency, 1gnorance or 
ſarprize, he will quickly ſee his error, 
and recover himſelf out of the ſnare of 
the devil, The good principles which he 
always carries about him, and which are 
rooted in him, will, through the grace of 
God, prove a powerful means of raiſing 
him up. He will reflect with ſhame, 
that he has deferted the cauſe he had 
eſpouſed, forſaken the rule he was to 
walk by, a&ed contrary to his own max- 
ims. And this will make him uneaſy 
till he has got again into the right way, 
till he has corrected what was amiſs, and 
brought his practice to an agreement with 
his principles. 

Such is the good effect and influence of 
a ſingle eye, of a ſound judgment, and 
firm principles of religion and virtue. 
This is the beſt preſervative againſt fin and 
error, and the moſt effectual means of our 
recovery. 

Which will more fully appear, if we 
conſider, | 

2. The ill influence and effect which bad 
principles have upon us. 

It is neceſſary for us to have ſome 
principles or other, if we would have our 
life anſwer any purpoſe. Without this, 
we are like the double-minded man, 
whom St. James deſcribes, who is unſtable 
in all his ways, Jam. i. 8. who has no 
kn intereſt to ſerve, but is divided 

etween ſeveral ; between the intereſt of 
this world, and of the other. Such a man 
is always weak and wavering, unſtable 
and inconſtant in all his actions. He has 
ſeveral ends to ſerve, which many times 
croſs one another; and ſo he purſues none 
of them vigorouſly ; but while he is mov- 
ing towards one, inclines to another ; and 
like a need!e between two loadſtones, is 
ever in a trembling poſture, and doubtful 
ſtate of mind, 

This is the condition of a man that has 
no principles at all, | 

Next to this, it is as bad to have no 
good principles, no true principles pf re- 
ligion and virtue; for without theſe we 
ſhall be expoſed to every temptation, and 
Fable to change with every wind. Hav- 
ing no fixed principle within us, we ſhall 
adhere to nothing upon any firm grounds; 
but ſhall be ever varying, as the com- 
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plexion of our body, or the temper of 
our mind, or the circumſtances of exter- 
nal affairs happen to alter. We ſhall be 
ſuperſtitious at one time, careleſs or pro- 
phane at another; now a ſceptic, and 
then a dogmatiſt; of one religion to-day, 
and of another to-morrow, and the next 
day of neither; and at laſt, perhaps, of 
no religion at all. 

As long as the world goes well with 
ſach a man as this, and he fads his intereſt 
in his duty, he will be loyal to his prince, 
true to his country, and faithful to his 
friend: but whenever times alter, and theſe 
virtues are out of faſhion, and become 
the object of ſcorn and reproach, and 
cannot be practiſed without apparent 
hazard to his own private intereſt ; he 
will baſely deſert them, and will be ſure 
to ſave himſelf, whatever becomes of 
every body elſe. And this will put him 
upon any acts of treachery and injuſtice, 
of force or fraud, which are neceſſary to 
compaſs his felf-ends, 

Thus inſecure will that man be of him- 
ſelf, who wants the ſingle eye, who 1s 
deſtitute of good principles; and ſuch 
wild and contrary ſallies will he be ſub- 
ject to. He is governed only by preſent 
intereſt or humour; and upon the leaſt 
variation of theſe, he will quickly be 
ſupplanted, reel and ſtagger like a drunk- 
en man, and be at his wit's end. And 
whenever he falls, he has nothing to 
help him up; ſor he has no principles of 
religion and virtue; which, as I before 
obſerved, next to the grace of God, 
are the beſt, if not the only means of 
reclaiming us from the error of our 
Ways. | 

But now ſuppoſe, that inſtead of the 
bare want of good principles, a man 
hath imbibed ſuch as are really bad; that 
he has an evi eye, a corrupt judgment, an 
erroneous conſcience : what dangers and 

- miſchiefs will not ſuch a man be expoſed 
to, and what - wickedneſs will he not 
commit ? He 1s ready prepared for any 
evilwork he ſhall be put upon, by the en- 
ticement of ſinners, the ſuggeſtions of 
the devil, or his own wicked heart. He 
evalks in theclark, and knows not whither he 
goeth, becauſe the darkneſs hath blinded his 
eyes; 1 John, 11, 11. He falls into mif- 
take upon miſtake, runs from one miſ- 
0 into another, and adds ſin unto 
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His whole body is full of darkneſi, and 


he neither knows nor obſerves any difer. 

ence in his actions. The iniquity he 

commits, he does not ſee to be ſuch ; but 

perhaps thinks it to be good, and believes 

himſelf obliged to commit it, and 

therefore commits it with greedineſs. 

For there is no wickedneſs ſo obſtinately 

perſiſted in, and ſo furiouſly purſued, as 

that which proceeds from principle, upon 

a falſe perſuaſion of mind. And there. 

fore, if we find it ſo difficult, even by 

the help of good principles, to prelerve 
our integrity, and reſiſt the temptations 

we meet with; if the weakneſs and de- 

pravity of our- natures be ſuch, that even 

with this aſſiitance we cannot always ſtand 
upright ; what will become of us, if we 

want it? But if we not only wart good 
principles, but our minds are ſtocked with 
ill ones, we ſhall then fall with double 
force, and our recovery will be exceeding 
difficult. When teraptations from with- 
out meet with ill principles from within; 
they will take faſt hold of us, and we 
ſhall be led captive by the devil at bis 
will. When the light that is in us is dark- 
neſs, what a hideous darkneſs will then 
overwhelm us? And awhen the blind lead 
the blind, it mult needs be that both fall 
into the ditch. 

Hence it will evidently appear in the 

III. place, How much it concerns us 
to furmiſh our minds with good principles, 
and to take care that no ill principle what- 
ever prevails over us, 

What the eye is to the body, that, our 
Saviour tells us, 1s ſome leading principle 
in the ſoul, to the ſoul of man. And it 
is of as much conſequence to the ſoul, 
that this teading principle be right, as it 
is to the body to have our eye- ſight clear 
and good: and ſo much more ſo, as the 
ſoul is more valuable than the body. If 
therefore we juſtly reckon thoſe miſerable 


who are deprived of the light of the fun, . 


who grope at noon-day as in the dark, 
ſeeking for ſome to lead them; and in- 
ſtead of that beauteous proſpect which the 
works of nature. afford others, are pre- 
ſented with an univerſal blank : how much 
more deplorable is the condition of thoſe 
men whoſe minds are blinded; and their 
ſouls overſpread with darkneſs, with 1g- 
norance and error, or thick miſts of vi- 
cious luſts and paſſions; who diſcern not 


the beauty of holineſs, nor fee the rer 
ers 
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ders of God's laws; but are blind to 
their true intereſt, and ſit down in dark- 
neſs, and the ſhadow of death. 

This ſpiritual blindneſs can no other way 
be prevented, but by keeping our eye fin- 

le, and our judgment right, and our rea- 
Fo uncorrupted by any falle principle, vi- 
cious paſſion, or inordinate affection. For 
whenever any thing of this kind becomes 
the leading principle in us, whether it Þe 
ſenſuality, avarice, or ambition, it will turn 
vs out of the right way, and lead us through 
dark and ſlippery places, where we ſhall 
find it difficult to keep our feet, and up- 
hold our goings. If our reaſon be not 
the guide and ſuperintendant of our infe- 
rior powers, but is under ſubjection to 
them; if it be obſcured or extinguiſhed, 
biaſſed or perverted by any wrong mo- 
tive; every thing will be out of courſe, 
and nothing but confuſion and diſorder 
will enſue. If we judge amiſs, and are 
under the influence of any great error or 
deluſion; vigour and activity, inſtead of 
helping us forward on our journey, will 
lead us the more out of our way : di- 
ligence and induſtry will prove miſ- 
chievous and fatal; inſtead of promoting 
our intereſt, will procure our ruin and 
haſten our deſtruction. Every ſtep we 
take, upon a- miſtaken principle, upon a 
falſe notion of what is our true happineſs 
and the way that leads to it, upon a 
wrong ſenſe of what is our duty and our 
intereſt; I ſay, every ſtep which we thus 
take, is dangerous, and may end in our 
ruin. But, at leaſt, it is ſo much time 
and labour loſt; it is not only going out 
of the way that leads to our main end, 
but it is going directly from it; it is 
going ſo far, to return as far back again; it 
is doing what we muſt undo, and cutting 
out work for a bitter repentance. 

Whereas, if we proceed upon right 


principles, and act upon true notions of 


good and evil, of what makes for or 
againſt our chief happineſs: every ſtep 
we take does really advance us in the 
right way; and whatever we do in purſu- 
ance of theſe, will turn to a good account, 
and help forward our main end. There 
will then be light, and order, and beau- 
ty, in our ſeveral actions, and they will 
all conſpire to promote our true intereſt. 
We ſhall have a clear proſpect of cur 
great end, without any thing to intercept 
our view, or divert our courſe: and we 
ſhall ſteer through all the waves of this 
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troubleſome world, through all the mazes 
and windings, all the perils and dangers 
of ſuch a difficult paſſage; to that haven 
of happineſs, that eternal reſt, which re- 
mains for the people of God. 

Of ſuch importance 1s it to have our 
minds furniſhed with good principles, and 
to prevent ill ones from prevailing over 
us; ſince upon this depends the wile con- 
duct of our lives, the right ordering of 
our actions, the obtaining eternal hap- 
pineſs, and avoiding endleſs miſery, I 
come now in the | 

IV. and laſt place, to apply what has 
been ſaid, in ſeveral inferences and ob- 
ſervations, 

1. Hence appears the great uſefulneſs 
and neceſſity of knowledge and under- 
ſtanding, eſpecially in religion and mat- 
ters of a moral nature. It is St. Pe- 
ter's advice, that we ſhould add to our 


faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge 3 


2 Pet. i. 5. And St. Paul's prayer for 
the Philippians is, that their love may 
abound more and more in knowledge, and in 


all judgment. And he diſparages one of 


the moſt excellent and illuſtrious things 
in all religion, becauſe it was not under 
the influence and direction of knowledge. 
They have a zeal for God, ſays he, but not 
according to knowledge ; Rom. x. 2. And 
to name no more, our bleſſed Saviour 


blames the Samaritans, becauſe they wore 


ſhipped they knew not what ; John, iv. 22. 
and prefers the Jews before them, 
becauſe they knew what they awvorſhipe 
ed. | 
5 Of ſuch account is knowledge and un- 
derſtanding in religion. And this not only 
becauſe thoſe actions which are done with- 
out the uſe of our underſtanding, are not the 
actions of a man, but of ſomething that is 
ſhort of man, and have no more virtue in 
them than the actions of a mere natural a- 
gent; but chieflybecauſe our knowledge and 
underſtanding will have the main direc- 
tion of our lives and adions. Such as 
our principles are, ſuch in the main will 
our practice be. If we have right no- 
tions of God and religion, juſt apprehen- 
ſions of the beauty and excellence of vir- 
tue, and of the baſeneſs and deformity of 
ſin; this will not only put us into the 
right way, but keep us in it. But if we 
entertain any falſe opinions of God and 
religion, they will praduce many errors 
and miſtakes in our practice; and we 
ſhall turn from the praQtice of true piety 
„ | and 
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and virtue, into a blind ſuperſtition, or 
an ignorant zeal, which will betray us 
into an unwarrantable courſe of pro- 
ceedings. If we think of any thing 
worſe than of fin, and are leſs afraid of it 
than we are of poverty or pain, ſhame 
and diſgrace; we ſhall ſoon be drawn 
into it. And if we prefer any thing be- 
fore virtue, whether it be riches, or 
honours, or ſenſual gratifications; we 
ſhall not long retain our innocence, but 
ſhall be ready to give it up to any tempt- 
ation we meet with. 

2. From what has been ſaid, it ap- 
pears how cautious we ſhould be in * 


choice of our principles: as much as we 


ſhould be in the choice of a guide to con- 
duct us through an unknown and difficult 
way. 

Our principles will have the rule and 
government of our lives; and therefore 
we ſhould never take them upon truſt, 
without examining into them, and ſeeing 
whether they be ſound and good. For 
if we ſet out wrong, and build upon a 
falſe bottom, our work will never abide 


the trial : and though we ourſelves ſhould 


be ſaved, yet it will be, as the Apoſtle 
expreſſes it, 1 Cor. iii. 15. ſo as by fire, 
1. e. it will be difficult, and we ſhall nar- 
rowly eſcape the danger. 

For though a good intention will juſtify 
an indifferent action, a thing in itſelf 
lawful; yet in matters directly ſinful and 
unlawful, this maxim has no place. It is 
our duty, and ſhould always be our firſt 
care, to inform our conſciences, and get 
a right judgment in all things; and then 
to act agreeably to this knowledge, and 
according to the beſt of our judgment. 
But if we neglect the firſt of theſe, 
we ſhall certainly fail in the ſecond, 
and that failure will be placed to our 
account. | 

The wiſe man ſtiles our reaſon, the 
eandle of the Lord, which he has lighted 
up in every man's breaſt to direct his 

oings ; and it is incumbent upon us to 
— in this light, to cheriſh and improve 
it, that we may ſee our way to happineſs, 
and diſcern thoſe things which make for 
our peace. But if we wilfully obſcure 
or extinguiſh this light, by any luſt or 
vice; by any unreaſonable prejudice, par- 
tiality, or paſſion; darkneſs will then 
overtake us indeed; but we ourſelves 


ſhall be ſeverely reſponſible for every 
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wrong ſtep we take, every error or miſ. 
take we are guilty of. 

To this natural light, God has been 
pleaſed to add a new and additional light 
of revelation. His word as well as our 
own reaſon, is a light to our feet, and a 
lanthorn to our paths. But if we come to 
the reading of God's word, with any vi. 
cious prejudice or finful partiality ; not 
to diſcover the divine will, but to gratify 
our own : not to find out the meaning of 
the Holy Ghoſt, but our own private ſen. 
timents and opinions; even this light may 
be turned into darkneſs, and we may 
loſe our way, and follow thoſe paths 
which lead down to death, while we have 
in our hands the words of eternal life, 
And if this be the caſe; if by any falſe 
principles we have taken up, any wrong 
judgment we have made, any corrupt paſ- 
ſion or affection we have ſuffered to pre- 
vail over us, we pervert our own reaſon, 
and wreſt the Scriptures; we have then 
nothing to guide us, but ſhall be aban- 
doned to the power of our luſts, and the 
wiles of the devil. If both the light of 
nature and revelation be turned into dark- 
neſs, how great 1s that darkneſs ! 

3. Hence it appears that the great evil 
and miſchief, both the fin and the guilt 
of impoſing upon men's underſtandings, 
miſinforming their judgments, and inſtil- 
ling falſe notions and principles into their 
minds: ſince this is to betray them to a 
guide that will aſſuredly miſlead them, 
ard inſtead of conduQting them to heaven, 


will bring them into the pit of deſtruc- 


dlon. 

Many ſuch principles as theſe are pro- 
feſſed and taught by the church of Rome; 
ſuch as not we. make void the command- 
ments of God, and render a virtuous life 
needleſs; but ſuch as directly encourage 
the vileſt and moſt barbarous practices. 

With them, confeſſion to a prieſt ; ard 
abſolution, to which they are entitled by 
the mere fear of hell, which they call 
attrition ; are ſufficient to ſalvation. 

They have inſtituted various penances 
and expiations, whereby men are taught, 
that they may eſcape the puniſhment, 
though they retain the ſin; and even 
theſe too can be diſpenſed with at plea- 
ſure, 

But they have the leſs reaſon to inven! 
eaſier methods of procuring pardon for 


ſin, than repentance and amendment ; 
becauſe 
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becauſe they have ways to prevent moſt 
fins from being fins, and even to ſanctify 
vice, and turn it into virtys If, for in- 
tance, the caſe be that ot murder, it is 
but firſt pronouncing the man to be a ſchiſ- 
matic or heretic, and all are ſuch who 
diſſent from them; and then he may be 
excommunicated and killed, not only with- 
out offending God, but even with accept- 
able ſervice to him. 

They teach it to be lawful for a man to 
act according to a probable opinion: and 
that with them is probable, which is main- 
tained by any one or more of their cele- 
brated caſuiſts: ſo that at this rate there 
is hardly any villany but may be practiſed, 
ſince there is ſcarce any thing ſo vile, but 
what has, among ſt them, ſome to patronize 
and defend it. | 

They maintain that a good intention is 
ſufficient to juſtify any action, and that it 
is lawful to do that which is materially 
evil, provided we direct the inward inten- 
tion of our minds to a good and honeſt 
end. And what wickedneſs is there, that 
ſuch a principle will not juſtify ? 

In general, for it would be endleſs to 
deſcend to all particulars ;- they preſs 
men upon an implicit faith of whatever 
their church teaches, and a blind obedi- 
ence to whatever their ſpiritual rulers ſhall 
think fit to enjoin. They oblige men to 
renounce their ſenſes and their reaſon too, 
that they may tamely lead them whitherſo- 
ever they pleaſe, and put them upon prac- 
tices, though never ſo foul and inhuman, 
which they ſhall juige neceſſary for the 
good of the catholic cauſe, 1. e. the pro- 
moting their own worldly intereſt and gran- 
deur. And this method of practice ſel- 
dom fails of the deſired effect. When 
men wilfully ſtifle and ſappreſs their own 


reaſon and judgment, and reſign them- 


ſelves up to the arbitrary dictates of others, 
there is nothing which they may not be 
brought to commit and approve. When 
the light that is in them is turned into 
darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs ! and 
how diſmal will be the effects and conſe- 
quences of it ! 

4. and laſtly; what has been ſaid, 
ſhould excite us to endeavour aſter this 
ſingle eye, not only as it means in general 
a ſcund and impartial judgment, but in 
that literal ſenſe which has already been 
hinted, as it imports ſingle mindedneſs, the 
having but one grand purpoſe and de- 
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ſign, one ruling principle and affection, 
and that is, ſerving God; and ſaving our 
own, ſouls. 

We ſhould, as far as is poſſible, reduce 
every thing to this ſingle point, not to 
have two maſters to ſerve, and ſeveral 
chief ends to carry on at the ſame time; 
not to have our treaſure in two different 
places, and our happineſs placed in con- 
trary things. But to fix ourſelves im- 
moveably upon the attainment of eternal 
life and happineſs, and to make every thing 
we do ſubſervient to this end ; at leaſt not 
to ſuffer any thing to come into competi- 
tion with it. | 

This is what our Saviour means, when 
he tells us, that mo man hawing put his hand 
to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God, Luke, ix. 62. Ihis 
is that one thing needful, which he com- 
mends Mary for chooſing, while he blames 
Martha. for being careful and troubled 
about many things, Luke, x. 41, 42. This 
alſo is the defign of thoſe parables, where 
he compares the kingdom of heaven to a 
treaſure hid in a field, to purchaſe which 
a man ſells all that he has; and to a pearl 
of great price, for which the merchant 
will part with his whole ſubſtance. All 
which intimate and recommend to us the 
ſingle eye, that one purpoſe, upon which 
we ought to fix our minds, and in which 
all other aims and views ſhould center. 
While we keep to this, our whole body 
will be full of light, our actions will be all 
of a piece, and have an uniform tendency 
to bring us to thoſe regions of light and 
bliſs, which are inhabited by wiſe and 
holy ſouls. But if we ſuffer ourſelves to 
be diverted by any thing from this one 
end, and, while we pretend to purſue it, 
have our eye fixed upon other deſigns ; our 


actions will then croſs and contradict one 


another, and we ſhall be in the utmoſt 
darkneſs and confufion, and ſhall at laſt 
inherit the folly of our choice, and have 
our portion in that kingdom of darkneſs, 
where there is nothing but weeping and 
wailing and gnaſhing of teeth ; the ſting 
of guilt, and the remorſe of conſcience, 
the moſt vexatious ſhame and reproach, 
the moſt bitter anguiſh and vexation, the 
worm that never dies, and the fire that 
cannot be quenched, 
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SERMON CI. 


By Ab Au BaTTy, A.M. 
Rector of St. John's, Clerkenwell, 


The Uſe and Abuſe of the Paſſions, 


AcTs, xiv. Part of Ver. 13, 
We alſo are men of like paſſions with you 


T* ESE words were ſpoken by St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas to correct an in- 
ſtance of idolatrous frenzy, and to reſtrain 
the people of Lyſtra from offering to 
them divine adoration; in order to con- 
vince the people that they who were 
eſteemed Gods, were but men: the apoſ- 
tles declare themſelves to be of like paſ- 
ſions with thoſe who did ſo highly eſteem 
them; of what paſſions they were, the 
context will beſt inform us: the miracu- 
lous cure of a man lame from his mother's 
womb, raiſed them into a. blaſphemous 
admiration of the workers of that mira- 
cle; they cried, the gods are come down to 
ws in the likeneſs of men! and they called 
Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercurius, 
becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker. Then 
the prieſts of Jupiter, which was before the 
city, brought oxen and garlands unto the 
gates, and would have done ſacrifice with 
the Fx wh but we read in a following 
verſe, that theſe extravagant paſſions, (like 
heavy bodies when once put in motion ac- 
cording to any direction, always running 
into extremes, ) upon ſome ſuggeſtionsof the 
Jews, that came thither, took a quite diffe- 
rent, but equally violent turn; they chang- 
ed their adoration into inſults and barba- 
Tity ; their intentions of ſacrifice into en- 
deavours of murder; they ſtoned Paul, and 
drew him out H the city, ſuppoſing he had 
been dead. But how did the apoſtles be- 
have under theſe circumſtances? the di- 
vine honours, with which they were ad- 
dreſſed, raiſed in them the warmeſt re- 


ſentments of impatient zeal, in order to 


reſtrain the people from doing ſacrifice 
unto them : how they received their in- 
Jurious treatment, we may collect from 
* their uſual behaviour ; viz. with patience, 
with joy for being thought worthy to 
ſaffer for the name of Jeſus ; and is this 
an argument of their being ſubject to like 
paſſions with other men ? to ſtrive againſt 
thoſe honours, when voluntarily conferred 
upon them, which the lords of the hea- 
then world did at the expence of force 


! 
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and bribery, by the means of their own 
pomp and the flatteries of their ſervile de. 
votees, in vain aſpire after; to chooſe 
and court the rude and cruel outrages of 
an incenſed rabble, rather than to accept 
of deification, are inſtances of behaviour 
which ſeems to contradict their aſſertion, 
and ſhow them to be of different paſſions 
from all the world beſides : different in- 
deed they were, not in the nature of their 
pafions, but in the manner of exerciſing 
them; they were liable to the ſame emo. 
tions, but with-held by the reſtraints of 
virtue and religion from incurring every 
wild diſorder. Thus then it is that the 
different regulation. of our paſſions makes 
us appear a quite different ſpecies, and 
diſtinguiſhes between the behaviour of 
a pious apoſtle and a profane heathen, 

The doctrine of the paſſions made up 
great part of the heathen philoſophy : 
They were ſo ſenſible of the ill effects of 
every exceſſive emotion, that they thought 
extirpation the ſafeſt way, and to prevent 
the abuſe of paſſions, ſtrenuouſly argued 
againſt the uſe of them. But religion 
takes a far better method; by. directing 
them to their proper ends, and adjuſting 
their due bounds of reaſon and virtue, it 
makes them highly ſerviceable in advan- 
cing thoſe bleſſed ends of God's glory and 
man's happineſs. This ſubje& therefore 
being ſo neceſſary a point of practical di- 
vinity, may be uſefully treated of under 
the following heads; by conſidering, 

I. The nature of human paſſions. 

II. The uſe and abuſe of them. 

III. Their proper regulation. 

1. Then let us conſider the nature of 
human paſſions. What our paſſions are, 
we can feel much better than receive from 
deſcription ; joy and ſorrow, hope and 
fear, &c. we all are well enough acquainted 


with the effects of: a philoſophical ac- 


count of their origin, would be too nice 
and deep for our preſent purpoſe ; we 
muſt therefore content ourſelves with 
ſaying only ſo much of their nature, as 
may enable us to argue upon them with 
ſome tolerable certainty. | 

God, who is a being abſolutely perfect, 
acts purely by right reaſon, without any 
commotion either of love or hatred, hope 
or fear, joy or ſorrow ; ſo that whenever 


he is mentioned in holy writ under any of 


thoſe characters, it is only in condeſcen- 


ſion to our infirmities, juſt as we find him 


likewiſe deſcribed there with hands and 


eyes, 
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eyes, and other corporeal parts. Beaſts, 
who have no reaſon, are actuated entirely 
by appetites; but man, who, as far as he 
is endued with reaſon, partakes of the 
divine nature, as far as fleſh goes to his 
compoſition, partakes of the nature of 
beafts, is under the joint influence of rea- 
ſon and paſſions; deſtroy either the one 
or the other of theſe principles, and man 
paſſes into another ſpecies, either above 
or below that rank of being, wherein 
he is at preſent placed. Paſiions there- 
fore are the natural conſequences of our 
compolition ; if they be infirmities, they 
are abſolutely neceſſary infirmities ; and 
we may as well preſume by the ſtrength 
of pure reaſon to ſee and hear without 
the interpoſition of our bodily organs, 
as without the aſſiſtance of our paſſions 
to act in things about which our paſſions 
are properly converſant. Now a paſſion 
in general is a violent ſenſation, principal- 
ly affecting the ſoul, but attended Bke- 
wiſe with an extraordinary motion of the 
bodily ſpirits, occaſioned by the appre- 
henſion of ſome, either good or evil. 
Thus, we ſee, that both ſoul and body 
are here affected: and our own experi- 
ence convinces us that they are ſo; they 
are ſo cloſely linked together, that they 
mutually partake of each other's ſenſa- 
tions: pain of body neceſſarily derives 
uneaſineſs upon the foul; a ſound and 
vigorous ſtate of body is attended with 
a cheerful ſatisfation of mind: On the 
other hand, the grateful affections of in- 
ward love, and joy, and hope, do not 


reſt in the ſoul only, but communicate 


to the outward man, the agreeable influ- 
ences of gaiety and delight: the ſpirits 
flow with a pleaſing briſkneſs, the looks 
bear teſtimony to the inward joy; the 
whole body is ſenſibly affected with com- 
placency and rapture: the contrary 
paſſions of hatred, ſorrow, and fear, are 
in their nature dark and gloomy; and 
affect the outward, as they do the inward, 
man with hebetude and diſquiet ; and 
when the mind is racked with anger, the 
hody partakes of its convulſions; and the 
Gilt.riions of the countenance and vio- 
lent tremblings of every part without 
ue plain indications of the furious work- 
ings of that paſſion within: but theſe 
enſations, thou gh operating upon the body, 
do principally affect the ſoul; and are 
tnereby diſtinguiſhed from the outward 
lenſations of hunger and” thirſt, ſmell 


. 


and taſte, &c. which are, ſtrictly ſpeak- 

ing, bodily affections: The deſcribing 
theſe ſenſations, as occaſioned by the ap- 
prehenſion of ſome either good or evil, 
opens to us a diviſion of paſſions with 
reſpe& to the difference of thoſe objects, 
about which they are exerciſed. What 
is good, does in general engage our love; 
when any good is removed at ſome diſ- 
tance from us, it provokes our defire of 
attaining it, if we believe we poſſibly 
may compaſs thoſe our deſires; it then 
exerciſes -us with the paſhon of hope, 
if we do really compaſs them; joy is the 
reſult of ſuch our attainment; on the 
contrary, evil in general provokes our 
hatred: if that evil be near us, we are 
naturally put upon an avoidance of it; 
if we believe it will overtake us, fear 
anticipates its coming: if it does actually 
fall upon us, ſorrow will attend our ſuf- 
ferings; if that evil be the effect of in- 
jury, we are then angry with the authors 
of it. Theſe ſeem to be the principal 
paſſions; others are indeed ranked among 
them, which ſeem only to be the exceſs 
of ſome one, or a compoſition of two 
or more of theſe : Deſpair, ex. gr. is no 
other than exceſs of fear, or fear with- 
out any intermixture of hope : preſump- 
tion is exceſs of hope, or hope unallayed 
by fear: envy 15 a mixture of hatred 
and anger : pity is made up of love and 
ſorrow ; and ſo of other ſuch like paſ- 
ſions : good and evil therefore being the 
objects of all our paſhons, we may ob- 
viouſly enough make a diviſion of them 
with reſpect to theſe objects, and look 
upon them to be only love and hatred, 
differently diverſified by ſome accidental 
circumſtances. Thus far have we con- 
ſidered paſſions in an abſtracted view, as 
neceſſary appendices of our being, ut- 
terly indifferent with reſpect either to vir- 
tue or vice; but as the Almighty Creator 
never implanted any thing in our natures, 
but with defign to ſerve wiſe and good 
ends; and as man was never bleſſed with . 
any gifts, which he has not groſly per- 
verted to baſe and unworthy purpoſes ; 
So eit will be a natural enquiry in the 

24 place to examine into the uſe and abule 
of human paſſions : the uſe of them, as 
intended by God; the abuſe of them, as 
miſemployed by men. Now the uſe of 
paſſions is to be aſſiſtant to our reaſon 
in the attainment of whatſoever is good, 
in the avoidance of whatſoever is evil: to 
804 purſue 
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purſue eur happineſs is the primary law 
of nature; the methods of our purſuing 
it, reaſon muſt dictate; the motives for 
ſo doing, our paſſions muſt ſupply ; rea- 
ſon, however wiſe in its diſcernments, is 
rfectly languid in its executions : the 
igheſt effects of it in human nature 
are too cold for action, and require 
ſome invigorating principle to inſpire our 
thoughts with eagerneſs, and put life 
and ſpirit into the proſecution of our de- 
figns. Propoſe an arduous and difficult 
taſk to any man upon the foot of bare 
reaſon and juſtice ; and if he gives it 
the favorable notice of a reflection, it 
will be with indifference; if he acts at 
all in it, it will be with languor and re- 
miſſneſs. But influence his paſſions, and 
you engage the whole man in your ſer- 
vice: ardency of deſire will puſh him 
forward; heat of expectation will ſup- 
rt and ſtrengthen him ; the bravery of 
zeal will render him vigorous and perſe- 


vering. Thus wiſely does Almighty God 


engage us in the performance of our duty, 
not only by inſtructing our reaſon and 
informing our underſtanding, but like- 
wiſe by irritating our paſſions ; and all a- 
long recommends his precepts to us un- 
der ſuch motives as do moſt intenſely ex- 
erciſe our hopes and fears: the recom- 

ence of eterral glory may be barely 
8 and believed without any effect; 
but let our hope be once filled with immor- 
tality, and a love of virtue and practice 
of true holineſs will neceſſarily enſue. 
The aſſurance of eternal puniſhments 
may be certain, but unactive as long as 
they reſt in ſimple intuition ; but let our 
fear repreſent them to our thoughts, 
and their terrors will certainly force our 
ohedience. To love God, is the ſtrongeſt 
inducement for our endeavouring to en- 
joy him; to hate ſin, is a certain ſtep to 
our avoiding it; to rejoice in the pleaſures 
of a good conſcience, is a wonderful en- 
couragement to our continuance in well. 
doing; to grieve far having done amiſs, 
is a neceſſary means of recovering God's 
pardon and grace by hearty repentance : 
thus it is that our paſſions are highly 
ſerviceable to the cauſe of religion; and 

eatly conducive to our true intereſt : 
thoſe which have good in general for 
their object, have a more immediate con- 
nection with theſe ends; thoſe, which 
have evil for their object, are as it were 
guards to our virtue, and remove every 
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thing which may obſtruct or interrupt our 
happineſs. Our underſtanding, as it is 
the ſuperior principle in point of dignity, 
ought to be ſo too in point of govern. 
ment : our paſlions anſwer their true uſe 
only by acting under-parts, and in being 
ſubſervient to the rational faculties ; bur 
when contrary to the defign and order 
of nature, our reaſon is dethroned, and 
acts in ſubordination to our ſenſitive fa. 
culties; this infers all the confuſion of 
jarring affections, all the tumults of 
ſtruggling appetites; and from thence 
ariſes that abuſe of our paſſions, whick 
is fruitful of every diſorder and wicked- 
neſs; the abuſe of our paſſions conſiſts 
in the exceſs of them; and as in other, 
ſo likewiſe in moral rebellions, when the 
ſovereign is once ſubdued, the govern- 
ment is claimed by infinite ulurpers : 
every paſſion ſtrives for maſtery ; and 
unleſs ſome reſtraints were preſerved, 
their tranſports would be the excels of 
madneſs: without the influence of rea- 
ſon, love would become inſatiable fond- 
neſs; hatred, implacable malice ; anger 
would boil up into frantic rage; tear 
would fall into the folly of deſpair; joy 
would bubble up into wanton imperti- 
nence ; ſorrow would fink into the an- 
guiſh of utter depreſſion : theſe would be 
the grand controulers of the world ; 
theſe would infpire every thought, and 
provoke to every action. We ſhould 
then become a prey to each other's in- 
ſolence, and fall a ſacrifice to our own 
corruptions ; peace and ſafety would be 
far from our dwellings, and the whole 
earth would be filled with cruelty and 
intemperance: our ſouls would become 
a ſport to every one of theſe paſſions by 
turns, todled to and fro by every blaſt of 
error, every wave of uncertainty; un- 
avle to withſtand the violence of any, 
but obliged frequently to endure the tu- 
multuous conflicts of them all: theſe 
are the wild diſorders, which the abuſe 
of our paſſions expoſe us to; and if they 
be capable of. working ſuch milchiefs as 
theſe, we ſhall do well, in the third and 
laſt place, to conſider their proper regu- 
lation. The creating man with flubborn 
and irregular appetites, has been ſome- 
times made an objection to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of our great Creator ; but 
not to inſiſt upon their ſtubbornneſs and 
irregularities being the effects of man's 
fall; the ſame anſwer may ſuffice here, 

Which 
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which is made uſe of againſt ſome Athe- 
iſtical cavils, with reſpect to the material 
creation; the rough and uncultivated 
parts of the earth; its craggy rocks and 
mountains have at firſt view appeared too 
coarſe for divine workmanſhip ; but re- 
flection informs us that providence has 
hereby conſulted the uſeful exerciſe of 
human ingenuity and induſtry : and are 
not our paſſions the uncultivated part of 
our ſouls ? It is therefore the proper buſi- 
neſs of, it is a glorious employment for 
our reaſon, to regulate and diſcipline them 
aright. Paſſions are the ſeeds of good- 
neis, as well as of vice; they are not 
therefore to be extirpated, but improved ; 
religion muſt give them their right turn, 
and God's grace ripen them into true 
virtues. - Now the regulating our paſ- 
ſions, is the reducing them to the govern- 
ment of true reaſon; the directing them 


to their proper objects, and keeping them 


within the bounds of decency and vir- 
tue : In order to do this we mult right- 
ly inform the ſoul of the true value of 
- thoſe objects, we are converſant with 
ſo that we may exerciſe our affections in 
juſt proportions to the nature and worth 
of every object, in being neither too la- 
viſh of them, with reſpect to inferior, nor 
too remiſs in exerting them upon more 
ſubſtantial goods and evils: he that 
loves more than an object deſerves, ren- 
ders that object leſs ſatis factory, and lays 
open a way to abundance of diſappoint- 
ment; he that hates above meaſure, 
gives himſelf unneceſſary diſquiet : he 
that loves leſs than the object deſerves, 
loſes great part of his happineſs: he 
whoſe hatred falls ſhort of its due pro- 
portions, expoſes himſelf to danger and 
miſery ; reaſon therefore muſt be con- 
tinually upon the watch, and repreſent 
things to our fancy in their proper 
light; muſt curb every warm tendency 
of our inclination towards meaner en- 
joyments; and puſh them forward to the 
proſecution of larger and more ſolid bleſs. 
ſings: miſtaken notions of the happi- 
neſs and miſery of this world and the 
next are the foundation of moft of the 
irregularities of our affections; we pur- 
ſue and avoid the things of this life 

with the ſame ardency as eternal en- 
Joyments and ſufferings might well de- 
ſerve, and are therefore diſappointed in 
all its bleſſings, and made miſerable by 
every calamity : the happineſs of hea- 
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ven we look upon with indifferency, and 
by that means become incapable of en- 
joying it; the torments of hell we diſ- 
regard as lifeleſs and unintended miſ- 
chiefs, and therefore certainly incur them. 
On the contrary, when we have taken a 
due eſtimate of, and proportioned our 
paſſions to every object, we enjoy this 
life as far as it will bear, without any 
diſappointments ; and conſtancy of mind 
will ſet us above every croſs accident and 
uneaſy circumſtance : the joys of eter- 
nity will fill our largeſt defires ; the more 
ardently we love and hope for them, the 
more intenſely we ſhall enjoy them : the 
miſeries of eternity are of the laſt im- 
portance to us; the more our averſion 
and fear of them are raiſed, the more ef- 
fectually ſhall we avoid them. 
Again, as we obſerved before, that 
there 1s a wonderful union between the 
ſoul and the body; and as our paſſions 
depend extremely upon our body, ſo we 
ſhall do well to ſtudy our natural con- 
ſtitution, and conſider to what affections 
of mind the frame and ſtructure of the 
outward man does more particularly in- 
cline the inward man: thus, we find, that 
men are ſaid to be ſanguine and phleg- 
matick, men of choler, or men of ſpleen, 
by diſcovering a predominancy of thoſe 
paſſions which thoſe particular caſes more 
ſtrongly diſpoſe to: this conſideration 
may {ſerve to bring the body as well as 
the mind into ſubjection, and by guard. 
ing againſt its dange;ous influences, will 
make the government of our paſſions a 
much eaſier taſk. The advantage of thus 
knowing our conſtitution 1s this; as our 
paſſions are the principles of our virtues 
and vices; ſo we may hereby diſcover 
what complexional virtues nature hath 
more particularly ſown the ſeed of within 
us ; and with what temptations we are 
molt ſtrongly beſet, and either cheriſh or 
provide againſt them accordingly, The 
paſſions of love, hope, and joy, ſeem the 
effects of a warmer conſtitution, and when 
ſuffered to run wild and extravagant, are 
apt to degenerate in bodily luſt and in- 
temperance : thoſe of hatred, fear, ſorrow, 
&c. ſeem to ariſe from a colder frame, and 
the vicious turn they take is that of 
enmity, malice, envy : the firſt of theſe 
ſorts render us in our inclinations brutal, 
the other diabalical ; but when cultivated 
by reaſon, and improved by true religion, 
the former of theſe will ripen into the 
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chriſtian virtues of meekneſs, peace, cha- 
mty, &c. the other into a ſevere averſion 
of every fin, a ſtrenuous oppoſition to 
every temptation ; upon this account the 
vices conſequent upon the former ſort of 
theſe paſſions are generally called good- 
natured vices, and under that character 
meet with wonderful indulgence; but 
good · nature ſure cannot ſanctify any ſin; 
and heaven, a place of entire purity, will 
afford no refidence either for brutes or 


' devils ; but whenever any paſſion is greatly 


predominant, it is apt to make ſlaves of 
all the reſt; and if reaſon can govern the 
reſt, the dominion is regularly transferred 
to that which 1s able to govern our reaſon : 
the cafes of Joſeph and his miſtreſs; of 
St. John Baptiſt and Herodias, evidence 
the ſubjugation of one ſort of paſſions to 
the other ; and luſt, however good-na- 
tured in its origin, is in its effects im- 
placable malice and barbarity. A man 
enſlaved to both ſort of paſſions, contracts 
a much larger ſhare of guilt, is doubly 
finful, not only by committing the jirregu- 
larities of different affections, but by An- 
ning againſt the force of nature and con- 
ſtitution. All diſorders one way com- 
mon care and prudence might certainly 
have prevented: to regulate our paſſions 
the other way, is a taſk more difficult, 
but a taſk highly deſerving the ſincere 
and vigorous endeavours of a rational 
creature: we are ſufficiently attacked by 
enemies from without; and the unavoid- 
able diſfficulties of our ſalvation furniſh 
out matter for conr:nual ſtruggle ; let us 
not ſuffer our artillery within to prove 
mutinous and diſorderly; and through our 
own vicious indulgences court freſh dan- 
gers and hardſhips: our paſſions natu- 
rally tend to wildneſs and diſorder; and 
the utmoſt dihgence is neceſſary to keep 
them within due bounds: this is proper 
matter of chriſtian diſcipline, and requires 
3 mortifhed temper of mind to bring it to 
perfection; but it is a work ſo neceſſary 
in itſelf, ſo beneficial in its conſequences, 
that we cught to make it the labour of 
our lives to render our wills pliant and 
our affections regular. 


The main difference between a man re- 


gularly virtuous, eompoſedly pious, fe- 


renely happy, and the tumultuouſly im- 


pious, profane, extravagant, is this; the 
one by religion hath ſubdued his paſtions, 
the other by ſin inflamed them : the one 
ſubmits to the diſcipline of rightly in- 
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formed reaſon and goſpel- grace; the 
other is hurried to and fro with the bling 
fury of rebellious appetites. Now the 
method religion propoſes, and the method 
we muſt take of regulating our paſſions, 
if we would be virtuous and happy, is 
not to extinguiſh them, but to exerciſe 
them in due proportions on proper oh. 
jects; let chriſtianity point out their di. 
rections, and we may then indulge them 
to the utmoſt, God, who is the ſource 
and perfection of whatever is amiable and 
excellent, challenges the warmeſt over. 
flowings of our deſires; exceſs of love 
with reſpect to him is impoſſible: ſin is 
the greateſt of evils, and deſerves our 
fulleſt deteſtation: the glories and mi- 
ſeries of eternity call for our ſtrongeſt 
hopes and fears: the joy of a good con- 
ſcience is an inexhauſtible fund of com- 
fort. Anger againſt the vicious darling 
of our boſom 1s a juſt and rational rage ; 
and the heartieſt ſorrow of true contri- 
tion is the happieſt beginning of regene- 
rate holineſs ; but after all, the influences 
of God's holy ſpirit muſt alone enable us 
to raiſe and regulate our paſſions accord- 
ing to theſe directions; and to him we muſt 
look up for his gracious aſſiſtances in this 
part of our ſpiritual warfare; that he who 
called this glorious and regular fabrick of 
the world out of a dark chaos, would 
likewiſe order the confuſions and irregu- 
larities of our ſouls: that he who ruleth 
the raging of the ſea, would likewiſe calm 
our tumultuous affections: and while we 
are by nature of the ſame paſſions with 
the moſt wicked of men; that he wouid 
make us partakers of like virtues and 
graces with the moſt exalted of his 
ſaints, 
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Worldly Buſineſs, 


LUKE, x. 41, 42. 


ſas anſwered and ſaid unto her, Martha, thou 
art troubled about many things. 

But one thing is needful: and Mary hath ch ſen 
that good part, which ſhall not be taken from 
her. 


* character given of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour 15 this, that He aweut atout 
doing goed; and this character he came up 
to in every part and circumſtance of his 
behaviour. 'His works were all of them 
works of mercy ; his wards were _ of 

| them 
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them words of inſtruction: it was the 
employment of his life to teach mankind 
heavenly wiſdom ; and this He did, not 
only by preaching publicly among the 
eople, his whole converſation was in- 
ſtructive, and even while He treated about 
the affairs of this world, He mixed with 
his ordinary diſcourſe the words of eter- 
nal life. a | 
Thus, for inſtance, when He talked 
with the Samaritan woman at Jacob's 
well, the common water of that well it 
was which opened the conference between 
them; but the blefſed Jeſus ſoon im- 
proved it into the ſpiritual and divine 
doctrine of thoſe living waters of ſalva- 
tion, which <vhoſoever drinketh ſhall newer 


thirſt; but ſhall have in him a well of 


water ſpringing up into everlaſting life. 
Thus hkewiſe in the paſſage now before 
us, our bleſſed Saviogr draws an uſeful 
piece of. inſtruction from an obvious and 
natural occurrence in common life ; and 
from what paſſed at a friendly entertain- 
ment, He takes occaſion to inculcate a 
moſt important point of doctrine, He 
takes occaſion, becauſe what 1s here ſaid, 
however properly, does nevertheleſs not 
neceſſarily ariſe from what went immedi- 
ately before it ; for theſe words do not, as 
it is frequently imagined, at the firſt view 
carry with them a comparative and ſupe- 
rior commendation of Mary for her de- 
vout attendance on our Lord's diſcourſe, 
and a reprehenſion of Martha for being 
over anxious about worldly affairs; and 
that on the following accounts. 

The characters of theſe two ſiſters are 
very different; in Martha we ſee a diſ- 
poſition for active, in Mary for con- 
templativę life; and, without doubt, each 
of them was a pattern of excellency in 
their ſeveral ways: however therefore the 
turns of their tempers may be compared 
together with reſpect to the nature and 
proper exerciſe of thoſe tempers, yet the 
perſons themſelves with reſpect to com- 
mendation, provided they come up to re- 
ſpective characters, do not ſo properly 
fall under compariſon. 

Beſides, Martha's main behaviour was 
ſuch, that ſhe did not in the general de- 
ſerve a reprehenſion of that ſort. We 
learn from St. John's goſpel, that this 
was a family whercin our bleſſed Saviour 
was converſant; and we are told, that He 
loved Martha and her ſiſter, and Laza- 
sus; it was that Lazarus whom our 
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Lord raiſed from the dead; and in the 
whole of that miraculous tranſaction there 
is diſcovered on our Lord's ſide a great 
. of tender concern for this family. 
and on their part a moſt pious veneration 
for the bleſſed Jeſus. This tranſaction 1s 
too long to be entirely repeated; it 1s 
ſufficient for our purpoſe barely to men- 
tion, that Martha, upon our Lord's com- 
ing to Bethany after her brother's death, 
m— to a more active diſpoſition, 
while Mary, who was more ſedentary, 
ſat ſtill in the houſe, went to meet him 
under theſe terms of paſlionate but re- 
rief, of modeſt but ſubmiſſive 


faith; Lord, ſaith ſhe, if thou haaſt been 


Bere, my brother had not died: but I know 


that even now whatſoever thou wilt aſt of 
God, God will give it Thee. She proceeds, 
on farther 3 to expreſs a ſtrong 
and affectionate belief of the reſurrection 
of the dead (an article in itſelf moſt ab- 
ſtruſe, and at the ſame time not ſo fully 
promulged as it was afterwards) ; ſhe 
likewiſe declares, that ſhe did believe 
Jeſus to be the Chriſt, the ſon of God, 
who was to come into the world. Now 
theſe circumſtances, but more eſpecially 
ſuch an ample profeſſion of faith as this 
in the very dawnings of chriſtianity, were 
the indication of a mind, not over-run 
with worldly notions, but of one en- 
riched with a great degree of divine 

wildom. 
Farther yet, the particular circum- 
ſtance now before us was not in itſelf 
culpable, it was even commendable, Our 
bleſſed Saviour came to Bethany, and we 
read that a certain woman named Martha 
received Him into her houſe. She was pro- 
bably the elder ſiſter, and being more ac- 
tive in her temper, took upon her the 
management of the family, and imme- 
diately applied herſelf to entertain ſo great 
and worthy a gueſt. Mary, taking the 
advantage of her ſiſter's diligence, /at at 
Jeſus's feet, and heard his word : but the 
company being large, and the proviſion 
too much for. Martha*s fingle manage- 
ment, for it is written, She awvas cumbered 
about much ſerving, ſhe came unto Jeſus, 
and ſaid, Lord, doſt thou not care that my 
/ifter hath left me to ſerve alone? bid ber 
therefore that fhe help me. The requeſt 
was not in itſelf improper; the buſineſs 
ſhe was engaged in was at that time ne- 
ceſſary ; it was a duty not only of com- 
mon lite, but even of chriſtianity, to enter. 
tain 
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tain the. bleſſed Jeſus according to the beſt 
of her abilities; C/ hoſpitality one lo- 
awards another without grudging, ſaith the 
apoſtle ; Be not forgetful to entertain 
ſtrangers, for ſome have entertained An- 
gelt unawwares, And if we arecommanded 
to entertain ftrangers, how mach more 
acquaintance ? if we are to be hoſpita- 
ble, becauſe /ome have entertained Angels 
anawwarts; how much more was it Mar- 
tha's duty to exerciſe the utmoſt hoſpita- 
lity on this occaſion, when ſhe was actu- 
ally entertaining the Son of God, the 
Lord of Life and Glory? There is all 
reaſon to think that her houſhold affairs 
did not claſh with her devotion ; ſhe had 
doubtleſs been a frequent and attentive 
kearer of the bleſſed Jeſus ; and the place 
which Mary took was in all probability 
what Martha would have choſen, had not 
unavoidable buſineſs at that time de- 
tained her; and had Martha been ab- 
ſent, it would have been Mary's duty 
not to have taken the ſtation ſhe did, but 
to have made all the hoſpitable proviſion 
ſhe was able. 

Our bleſſed Lord's anſwer therefore, 
if we refer it to the two filters, was a 
modeſt excuſe to Martha for the trou- 
ble ſhe was at on his account, and a com- 
mendaticn of Mary for her pious atten- 
tion to his diſcourſe, excuſing her at the 
fame time for not joining in that trou- 
ble: but what 1s ſaid of the one, does 
in no wiſe affect the other; they were 
certainly both of them pious, and were 
both well employed at that time. If we 
conſider the caſe abſolutely, Mary's em- 
ployment was infinitely the beſt; but 
Martha's, however interior in point of 
value, was at leaſt, under her then cir- 
cuniſtances, ſuperior in point of neceſſi- 
ty. What hath been here ſaid upon the 
occaſion of the words, may poſſibly 
ſeem too minute, eſpecially ſince it is 
Not intended to be made uſe of in the 
following diſcourſe : But Scripture hiſto- 
ries, though told in a plain and unaffected 
manner, do, upon a nearer view, abound 
with many beautiful and uſeful circum- 
ſtances; no jot or tittle of thoſe ſacred 
writings are wrote in vain, every part 
earries weight with it, no part conſe- 
This uſe- 
ul inference at leaſt we may draw from 
what has been ſaid, that worldly buſi- 
neſs is not utterly inconſiſtent with re- 
ligious duties; and however ſome re- 
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ligioniſts do from this paſſage falſely and 
weakly pretend that a contemplative and 
monaſtic life is the perfection of chriſ. 
tianity, yet from clearing up Martha's 
character, we find that it is very poſſible 
to be not leſs regardful of our eternal 
welfare for being prudent and ſedulous 
in worldly management, and that true 
piety conſiſts not in neglecting the affairs 
of this life, but in making them ſubſer. 
vient to that one thing needful, that goed 
part which fall not be taken from us, 
Thus much, if we refer the words of 
the text to the two ſiſters, whoſe names 
are here mentioned ; but if we conſider 
them m themſelves, they are certainly a 
piece of general inſtruction drawn from 
an innocent and indifferent circumſtance, 
importing the abſolute neceſſity of the 
practice of religion, and will accordingly 
furniſh out proper matter of diſcourſe 
under the two following heads; by ſhewing, 
IJ. That religion is emphatically the on- 
thing needful ; and, 
II. That worldly engagements are no 
excule for the negle& of religious duties. 
1. Then, religion is emphatically 
the ane thing neeaful; and this we may 
prove from two articles expreſſed in the 
words before us; it is called the gcod 
part, it ſhall not be taken from us, 
Religion is called the grod fart, and it 
is juſtly called ſo from that portion of 
infinite happineſs which is thereby de- 
rived unto us. The things of this life 
are ſo indifferent with reſpect to the turn 
they may take through the uſe or abuſe 
of them, that we cannot call them goed ; 
and accordingly they are not here ſet in 
any compariſon with religion, for that is 
not ſtiled the better, it is abſolutely the 
good part. | 
Let us but ſeriouſly conſider what 1s 
the purpoſe of mere worldly engage- 
ments, what the reſult of all human 
labours, excluſive of religion; what 
is it that men deſire in this life with ſo 
much impatience, and purſue with ſo 
much eagerneſs? is it not either the 
vanity of uncertain honours, the baſe- 
neſs. of corruptible treaſures, or the 
emptineſs of ſordid gratifications ? let us 
therefore ſuppoſe theſe things attainable 
in never ſo eaſy and large a manner, yet 
what 1s their 3 that we ſhould 
even vouchſafe to accept them ? pleaſant 
indeed they are, but are they not like- 
wiſe vain? lovely they appear to carnal 
eyes, 


5 are they not really degrading ? 
2 = only by eſteemed Py abſolute 
ood to man, which affords him hap- 
pineſs in his ſuperior faculties, and bears 
ſome proportion to the largeneſs of thoſe 
faculties; but are the things of this 
life a rational entertainment? is the 
enjoyment of them at all commenſurate 
to human capacities? let pomp and 
ſplendor make up the whole of a man's 
life, and let the earth be filled with his 
renown, will he not, upon cooler re- 
flection, be apt to ſay, what is it? let 
mines of gold be dug up for his ſervice, 
will he not ſay, it profiteth nothing ? 


let pleaſure flow in from every ſource 


of ſenſual delight, will he not even nau- 
ſeate it? now this ſuppoſes a ready and 
eaſy acquiſition of worldly advantages ; 
but it is notorious how painfully men 
labour, and how ſlenderly they are re- 
warded; a moderate ſhare of thoſe ad- 
vantages is to be attained by much fa- 
tigue and induſtry, and even that at- 
tainment is uncertain : it requires there- 
fore great demiſſion and abjeQneſs of 
mind to make ſo mean a choice, to 
eſteem the things of this life a neceſſary 
part of our happineſs, and to pur- 
ſus them upon unequal terms : what- 
ever ſatisfaction we receive from them, it 
is only accidental; they may contribute 
to preſent eaſe, but they afford nothing 
of complete and ſubſtantial enjoyment ; 
they are difficult to be procured, difficult 
to be retained, and equally afflicting in 
loſs and diſappointment; in ſhort, they 
are in no wiſe abſolutely needful, becauſe 
a man may be happy wiYout them, and 
may be unhappy in the very largeſt en- 
joy ment of them. 

But not ſo with reſpect to religion; 
religion can take no other turn than 
what is conducive to our chief happi- 
neſs; it improves the man in his top ea- 
pacities, and exalts him in the ſaperior 
faculties of his ſoul; it ſhews him the 
paths of virtue, and leads him on to an 
immenſity of bliſs. As the practice of 
religion is abſolutely neceſſary, ſo the 
goodneſs of providence hath made it uni- 
verſally attainable, that as the deſire of 


. happineſs is univerſal, the means of at- 


taining it may be ſo too; that every man, 
even thoſe of the moſt different tempers 
and meaneſt capacities, may have it in 
their power to be religious, in order to 


their being all enabled to anſiver the end 
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of their being; for the end of this life 
is that we ſhould prepare ourſelves for 
heaven, and religion alone enables us 
to anſwer that end: it is therefore em- 
phatically the one thing needful, becauſe 
that alone 1s ſufficient tor our happineſs, 
and without it we are infinitely miſerable. 
Religion enriches us with the preſent per- 
ception of ſolid comfort, the ſplendid 
hopes of future glory; it is to the ſoul 
a continyal feaſt, a feaſt which improves 
upon being taſted, and gives us ſatiſ- 
factions far beyond the demands of the 
largeſt and molt craving capacities. Re- 
ligion hath the promiſe of the life that 
now is, of that likewiſe which is 10 
come, and it naturally tends to draw 
down all kinds and degrees of bleſiing, 
both upon the outward and inward man; 
the voice of joey and health are in ber 
dwellings ; length of days are in her right 


hand, and in her left hand riches and © 


honour : her wways are ways of plea- 
fantneſs, and all her paths are peace: 
ſhe maketh all things work for cur good 3 
and by her every circumſtance of life 
is ſanctiſied: to the poor ſhe is great 
riches: and without her the rich = 


fer avant; in her the deſpiſed and diſ- 


treſſed in life find their glory; and by 
her zs the aignity of the mighty ones efta- 
blifbed : thus even, with reſpe& to 
this world, religion may be properly 
called the good part, becauſe there is 
nothing which doth ſo largely and gene- 
rally conduce to our preſent happineſs, 
But it is much more ſo with, reſpect to 
the next world: it is the future hap- 
pineſs of our ſouls which we are to afpire 
after; thither all our thoughts and 
actions are to be directed, all our wiſhes 
and expectations to center; there we 
ſhall meet with whatever refinements 
and exaltations our nature is capable of 
receiving, whatever delights and ſatiſ- 
factions it is capable of enjoying; there 
the bliſsful communication of ſaints and 
angels will be our portion, the glories 
of the Divine preſence will farnith out 
to us raptures which cannot be uttered. 
But worldly buſineſs hath no ſhare in 
procuring all this, it does in its own na- 
ture even tend to obſtruct it: the things 
of this life may indeed by a pious ma- 
nagement be made inſtruments of future 
glory, and may be turned into the means 
of our ſpiritual bleſſedneſs; but reli- 
gion muſt give them that advantageous 


turn: 
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turn: religion alone can enrich us with 
the adoption and inheritance of God's 


children, becauſe that alone, through the 


grace of god's goſpel, is the condition 
of our attaining ſuch our inheritance in 
heaven, that alone in its own nature is 
the qualification of our enjoying it 
there. a 
Again, religion is emphatically the 
one thing needful, becauſe it is that which 
ſhall not be taken from us, Worldly ad- 
vantages are neither in our power to at- 
tain or poſſeſs, and at the moſt the con- 
tinuance of them 1s only for this ſhort 


and uncertain ſpan of life ; when a man 


dicth he carrieth nothing away with him 
of this world, but the remembrance of 
It, and it would be well perhaps if what 
he poſſeſſes and enjoys here below be- 
comes unto him, upon his departure hence 
as though it had never been: but religion 
we may make our own, and keep it ſo; 
the advantages of it are out of the 
reach of accidents, nothing but our 
own default can diſappoint or leſſen 
our attainment of them ; the uncertain- 
ties of this life are a proper means of 
confirming to us thoſe advantages more 
effectually, and death itſelf leads us into 
the largeſt enjoyment of them : thoſe 
ſeeds of virtue and piety which are ſown 
and nouriſhed, and grow up in our hearts, 
do not periſh with our bodies, will not 
be deſtroyed with the world itſelf; they 
branch out beyond the grave, and will 
yield unto us the glorious fruits of eternal 
happineſs. 

It hath pleaſed the Almighty to pro- 
portion the circumſtances of things to 
the uſefulneſs and advantage of them; 
we may therefore venture, without at all 
enquiring into the nature of it, to ſay to 
any thing that is of a ſhort continuance, 
thou profiteſt nothing; to any thing 
that is uncertain, we have no need of 
thee. . Religious advantages, inaſmuch as 
they are eertain, they are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and from their eternity we may 
collect they are infinitely valuable; 15 
that not only eternity, but an eternity 
of happineſs and miſery depends upon 
religion; for to thoſe who by patient 
continuance in ewwell-doing ſeek for glory 
and honour, and immortality, will the 
righteous judge at the laſt day deal out 
eternal life; but to thoſe wha obey not 
the truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and 
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anguiſh ſhall be poured out upon every 
foul that doth evil, and for ever and 
ever. | 
Thus when we ſee that the practice of 
religion is emphatically the one big 
needful ; all other things are accidental, 
this 1s eſſential to our happineſs; all 
other things principally affect the body, 
this relates abſolutely and immediately 
to our ſouls, our infinitely better part; 
all other things are earthly in their ad. 
vantages, this conducts us to heaven, 
and enriches us with the bleſſings of 
God's kingdom; all other things are 
tranſitory and uncertain, this ſure and 
permanent, beyond the longeſt period; 
it is placed within the reach of every 
one's attainment, diligent ſincere endea- 
vours will never be diſappointed in the 
purſuit after it; and it is of the laſt im- 
portance to us not to be diſappointed, for 
the practice of religion will exalt us to 
everlaſting glory, the neglect of it will 
conclude in everlaſting vengeance. 
Proceed we now in the ſecond place 
to ſhew that worldly engagements are 
no excuſe for the neglect of religious 
duties. | 
This article follows from the foregoing 
head of diſcourſe by ſo neceſſary and 
direct a conſequence, that to treat of it 
profeſſedly may ſeem ſuperfluous; for if 
religion be the one thing needful, nothing 
whatever ought to interfere with our 
practice, no excuſe whatever can be ad- 
mitted for the negle& of it. But if we 
look out into the world, we ſhall find 
mankind entirely cumbered about many 
things; according to the parable in the 
goſpel, one is going to his farm, another to 
his merchandize ; they marry and are given 
in marriage; they purſue their buſineſs, 
their pleaſures, their amuſements, and their 
vanities, with the ſame eagerneſs and di- 
ligence as their eternal welfare might 
well deſerve; and all this while they 
think themſelves very commendably em- 
ployed. Tell them of the infinite im- 
portance of religion, and you will be an- 
ſwered with the unavoidable neceſſity of 


worldly engagements ; if they had more 


leiſure, they would then indeed joyfully 
apply themſelves to ſervice more ſtrictly 
divine ; but their buſineſs is ſo conftant 
and preſſing that they cannot attend both; 
what little time they have to ſpare muſt 
be ſpent in ſome moderate recreation, in 
doing the duties of their ſtations and cal - 
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are ſatisfying the ends of Pro- 
as nbd is all they can do; they are 
careful not to commit any groſs fin, and 
they hope that a life thus ſpent in induſ- 
try and (what they call) innocence, will 
6nd favour and acceptance at the laſt day; 
and this they make good in their prac- 
tice at all adventures. The incumbran- 
ces of life engage a moſt ſedulous and ar- 
dent application, and all other affairs are 
ſaperſeded, when their intereſt or pleaſure 
call for attendance ; but every avocation 
is a ſaflicient excuſe for neglecting religi- 
ous performances; flight indiſpoſitions, 
trilling enjoy ments with friends, little in- 
clemencies of the weather, &c. will plau- 
ſivly enough determine their abſence from 
divine ſervice, and the care of their im- 
mortal ſoul, whom no ſickneſs or obliga- 
tion, no ſtorms and tempeſts could with- 
hold from purſuing their temporal advan- 
tages. And is this at all anſwering the 
end of our beiag ? is this at all coming 
up to the true deſigns of Providence ? it 
hath pleaſed the Almighty to place us in 
a ftate where trouble and labour are our 
neceſſary portion, but are we therefore to 
make them our ſole buſineſs ? a moderate 
and prudent proviſion for ourſelves and 
families is highly reaſonable and neceſ- 
ſary for the well-being of this preſent 
life; but we have proſpects beyond this 
life; it is our grand duty to be building 
up for ourſelves an habitation immortal, 
Incorruptible in the higheſt heavens, and 
that is not to be done by worldly ſolici- 
tude ard bodily labour : the ſoul muſt be 


purifked by divine grace, and the mind 


muſt be formed into the approbation and 
habit, and pleaſurable performance of the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God: his laws muſt be our ſtudy; his 
commands our practice; his fervice our 
delight. | | 

This life is a ſtate of pilgrimage, 
wherein we ought to be preſſing home- 
ward with all diligence and expedition 
and ſhall the preſent refreſhments we re- 
ceive cut us off from our future proſpects ? 
can looking out for mere conveniencies 
and accommodations upon our journey be 
thought any excuſe for our neglecting our 
home? can our concern for ſlender and 
uncertain advantages make it at all rea- 


ſonable that the one thing needful ſhould | 


likewiſe be the one thing diſregarded ? 
what is this other than by ſecuring to our- 
{elves a low temporal emolument to pre- 
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clude ourſelves from enjoying the glories 
of God's kingdom. 

Our bleſs Saviour aſſures us, wwe can- 
not ſerve God and Mammon; we are there- 
fore to ſeek firſt the kingdom of God and his 
righteouſneſs; and to eſteem all earthly 
bleflings as accidental and ſubordinate in- 
ſtances of happineſs, to be deſired with 
moderation, to be purſued with indiffer- 
ence, to be enjoyed with modeſty, to be 
parted from with reſignation; to be ſuch 
as may contribute to our preſent comfort, 
and adminiſter to our future welfare, but 
ſuch wherein our true happineſs does not 
conſiſt, ſuch conſequently upon which we 
are to place no dependance. | 

To forſake all and follow Chriſt was 
the primitive teſt of goſpel perfection, and 
however we may not be called upon actu- 
ally to forſake our all, yet it is our duty 
to he in a diſpoſition to give up every 
thing that 1s near and dear to us in this 
life, if it ſhould pleaſe the Almighty in 
the courſe of his providence to require it 
at our hands; ſuch a diſpoſition is to be 
wrought in us, not by a warm purſuit 
after worldly buſineſs, but by a refined 
and mortified ſpirit of true holineſs ; and 
ſuch a ſpirit as this muſt reſult from a re- 
gular and habitual performance of reli- 
gious duties, a jealous and conllant at- 
tendance on divine ſervice : though all 
regard for the things of this world is not 
to be given up, though a praper and 
modeſt care be even commanded, yet a 
large and intenſe degree of ſuch care is 
ſinful, and that for this plain reaſon, be- 
cauſe it is a means ef weaning our affec- 
tions from the objects of eternity, and 
fixing them upon the vain and periſhable 
things of this life; it thereby ſlackens our 
preparations for heaven, and conſequently 
hinders our arrival thither. 

We frequently ſind perſons in the laſt 
ſtage of their life, declaring, that they 
have been honeſt in their Cea'ings and 
induſtrious in their callings; they hope 
God will accept them upon thoſe terms, 
and excuſe the negle& of their duty to 
Him : there indeed they have been faul- 
ty; in other words, they have purſued 
trifles, and neglected their main* buſi- 
neſs, and expect to be rewarded in con- 
ſequence : honeſty is but a ſcanty in- 
itance of obedience, worldly induſtry 
cannot ſave; is earthly proviſion a ſuit- 
able preparative for heaven? is getting 
an eſtate, or railing our character, a pro- 
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per purchaſe of eternal bliſs? can the 
cares and incumbrances -of this world 
be a means of tuning and harmonizing 
our ſouls for ſpiritual and divine joys ? 
God's kingdom is to be attained by a 
ſteady courſe of virtue and piety ; and 
thoſe only who act up to God's glory will 
partake of his happineſs. 

If therefore religion be the one thing 
needful, let us make it our entire choice; 
if it be that good part which ſhall not be 
taken from us, let us make it our own, 
and let us keep it ſo; in the midſt of our 
worldly engagements, let us be frequent- 
ly calling our minds off from every thing 
which may tend to unſettle our affections 
for heaven, and prove an obſtacle in 
our way thither; that while we are en- 
compaſſed about with ſenſible objects, 
our faith may never be ſhaken, nor our 
hope weakened by the power of them : 
let us be frequently turning our thoughts 
and deſires heavenward, always remem- 
bering that ſubordinate degrees of happi- 
neſs call only for ſubordinate degrees of 
concern : whatever becomes of our bo- 
dies, the ſtreſs of our care and diligence 
muſt be laid out upon our ſouls, the 


former are not to be entirely neglected, 


but the latter muſt be provided for abſo- 
lately. his is the only compoſition 
between this world and the next, to 
make a ſpirit of devotion the leading 
principle of our ſouls, and that will 
ſanctify whatever we poſſeſs, whatever 
we do to make God's glory the main 
end of our actions, and then our own 
happineſs will be the reward of them : 
worldly engagements will then become 
innocent, they will become even com- 
mendable and virtuous, When amid/? all 
the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, our hearts are ſurely fixed there where 
true joys are to be found. 


SERMON CIX. 
The Joy of a good Chriſtian, 


PHILIPPIANS, iv. 4. 
Rejoice in the Lord always; and again, I ſay 
rejoice. 
I* is a wonderful advantage in our moſt 
holy religion, that it ſanctiſies the whole 
man, and gives a turn of piety to the moſt 
natural and indifferent circumſtances of 


life, if we do but keep God's glory in 
| | | 8 
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view, and make that in general the end 
of our actions, whether we eat or drink 
or whatever we do, we are conſtantly 
engaged in the divine ſervice ; and 
our whole life will aſcend up to bea. 


ven, as a ſacrifice of a ſweet imelling 


ſavour. 


There is not a paſſion of the ſoul, 3 
temper of mind, or fund ion of body, 
which may not be improved into a duty, 
and conſequently which may not promote 
our eternal happineſs: and ſuch is the 
power of the goſpel; that thoſe, which 
to an irregenerate man, are only temper: 
and habits, do, by the bleſſed influences 
of the holy ſpirit upon him who is a new 
creature, become chriſtian virtues and 
graces, Faith, hope, and charity, e. g. 
ſimply confidered in themſelves, are the 
one, an habit of the underſtanding, the 
other two, paſſions of the ſoul : but when 
refined and exalted under the goſpel, di- 
rected to proper objeas, and regulated 
by religious views, they paſs into the 
three virtues which are, by way of emi- 
nence, called the theological virtues, and 
make up the three moſt neceſſary and di- 
vine graces of a Chriſtian life, 

Thus it is, that religion does not de- 
ſtroy nature, but exalts it; does not al- 
ter men's faculties, but improves them: 
it is even nature itſelf, cultivated by right 
reaſon, reſtored and purified by golpel- 
grace. Nature prompts us to purſue our 
happineſs in general; religion binds it 
upon us as a duty, to purſue that par- 
ticular ſort of happineſs, which it is man's 
higheſt intereſt to aſpire after: nature 
neceſſarily breaks forth into joy, when 
its purſuits after happineſs meet with ſuc- 
ceſs; religion commands us to make God 
the object, as of our happineſs, ſo of 
our joy; rejoice in the Lord, faith the 
apoſtle: nature ſeems always ready to 
fall in with ſo delectable a paſſion, but 
is much at a loſs for matter to exerciſe it 
upon; religion propoſes God to us, as 4 
never-failing ſource of ſubſtantial re- 
Joicings : rejoice in the Lord always, 
ſaith the apoſtle, and again, I ſay, re- 
" Joice. | : 

This precept was given to the Philip- 
pians at a time, when the church of 
God Jaboured under perſecution. And 
if in the midſt of dangers and difficul- 
ties we are commanded to poſſeſs our 
ſouls of the calm compoſure of ſecure? 
innocence ; if in the midſt of * 
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calamities, it be our duty to rejoice, and 
religion be able to furniſh out matter for 
our continual rejoicings ; how much more 
does it become our duty, how much more 
ready ought we to be, to exerciſe this 
delightful paſſion, when ſuch trials and 
calamities are removed far from us; 
when no other difficulties and afflictions 
fall upon us, than what are common to 


man ? 

It ſhall be the buſineſs of this diſcourſe, 
to ſet forth and inculcate the precept now 
before us, by conſidering, 

I. What that rejoicing in the Lord is, 
which we are here commanded to exer- 


ciſe. : 
II. The duty and advantages of it; 


and, 

III. The means of rendering us ca- 
pable of performing it. 

1. Then let us conſider, what that re- 
joicing in the Lord is, which we are here 
commanded to exerciſe. 

It is the being of a regular evenneſs of 
temper ; a cheerful frame of ſpirit ; a ſet- 
tled complaiſancy of mind; the finding 
comfort, and taking delight in every con- 
dition of life; the looking up to God with 
the gratitude of praiſe and r 4 
for every diſpenſation of his providence ; 
the making the ſatisfactions of religion our 
chief delight, and apply ing all the various 
occurrences of human life, to our preſent 
comfort and future welfare. 

Thus then, religious joy is not a tran- 
ſent exertion of that paſſion, but an ha- 
bitual cheerfulneſs of mind; it does not 
bubble up in the flaſhy tranſports of 
mirth, but ſmooths over life with a con- 
ſtant ſerenity : not that religion is with- 
out its tranſports, it even abounds with 
them ; vigorous and pious contemplations 
on the divine perfections and the joys of 
eternity, will raiſe in us ecſtaſies of de- 
light: and this difference will always be 
found between worldly and religious tran- 
iports ; the former naturally fall off into 
dejection and melancholy ; but acts of re- 
ligious tranſports, ſupply freſh ſprings of 
comfort and ſatis faction to us, and make 
the ſtreams of our habitual rejoicings flow 
on more clearly, more ſtrongly, more 
copiouſly. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that this 
world is a place, as of imperfect happi- 
nels, ſo of imperfe& joy; the moſt ſerene 
and calm condition of life, meets with the 
Sloomy and ruffling ſtorms of many afflic- 


tions; and it is impoſſible, in the midſt of 
outwerd uneaſineſs, to preſerve a perfect 
compoſure within, But we ſhall come up 
to this precept of rejoicing always ; when 
our joy is ſubſtantial, though not com- 
plete; when it is predominant, though 
not unallayed: when none of the ſtorms 
of life are raiſed within our own breaſts; 
none of them ſuffered to rage and grow 
tumultuous there: when the ſoul has a 
controuling power, in frequently prevent- 
ing thoſe diforders which might other- 
wiſe ariſe;there, in leſſening 3 
thoſe that do: when religion affords us 
certain pleaſures ; this world only acci- 
dental ones; to be received with thankful 
indifference, to be parted from with cheer- 
ful refignation : when we are eaſy and 
contented, though not equally ſo, under 
outward bleilings and calamities : when 
the ſeverity of our compoſed judgment 
can curb the petulancies of wanton mirth, 
and the lively idea of our imagination 
can feaſt even our reaſon with jubilee and 
delight: when we eſteem God to be our 
God, our hope, our dependance, our 
happineſs under all circumſtances, and 
bleſs and adore Him under all: when, 
through the aſſiſtance of his grace, we are 
able to abound with ſatisfaftion, to be in 
want with contentment ; to enjoy the good 
things of this life with thankfulneſs, to 
ſuffer its evil things with patience : when 
this is our caſe, then may we be truly ſaid 
to ſatisfy the precept now before us ; this 
is that rejcicing in the Lord always, which. 
we are here commanded to exerciſe. 

But in treating upon this head, come 
plexion is very much to be conſidered ; 
and this duty, though neceſſary for all, 
is not equally eaſy to all, nor in ſo high a 
degree practicable by all : the natural 
tenderneſs of ſome conſtitutions bends 
under every weight of affliction; the 


timorouſneſs of their temper fills their 


minds with fears of calamities which are 
not, and doubles the preſſure of thoſe 
which are : others, on the contrary, are 
blefſed with abundance of innate vigour, 
as though nature had deſigned them to 
outmatch adverſity, and to rife ſuperior 
to every worldly ſuffering : religion is 
in both caſes neceſſary, to ſtrengthen and 
ſupport the former, and at leaſt to correct 
and improve the latter. 
hardineſs of nature may be brought to 
laugh in the midſt of diſtreſſes; yet ſuch 
his laughter may = madneſs and folly'; 

is 


A man, through 
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his heart may net cheer him after a godly 
ſort; he may not rejoice in the Lord. The 
application of religious comforts in this 


latter caſe, is indeed the eaſier taſk ; but 


in the former, it is far from being impoſ- 
ſible ; chriſtianity does not only improve 
natural ſtrength, it ſupplies for it; grace 
will ſupport us above, and even againſt 
nature: let the ſtreams of worldly afflic- 
tions be opened upon us in never ſo large 
and forcible a current; the ſprings of re- 
ligious joy will be continually bubbling up 
for our refreſkment : piety will be to us, 


having nothing, as though we poſſeſſed 


all things; and when all other ſuccours 
fail us, we may ftill rejoice in the Lord, aud 
Joy in the God of our ſalvation, 

Proceed we now, 1n the ſecond place, to 
conſider the duty and advantages of ſuch 
our rejoicing : the duty and advantages, 
becauſe the duty will heſt appear from con- 
fidering the advantages of it, and the 
may be comprized under the three fol- 
lowing articles: 

I. It enables us to go through our religi- 
ous performances in a much more advan- 
tageous and acceptable manner. 

II. It makes us much more happy and 
eaſy in this life. 


III. It tunes and harmonizes our ſouls 
for heaven. 

1. Then the habitual cheerfulneſs of 
religicus joy enables us to go through our 
religious performances in a much more 
advantageous and acceptable manner. 

It is the free-will offering of the heart 
which God requires at our hands ; but 
gloomineſs of thought damps all the 
powers of the ſoul, renders it hfeleſs and 
unactive; and the ſpirit of devotion is 
quite loft, in the midſt of anxious and de- 
ſponding cares. God, who is the chief, 
the ſum of our happineſs, is to be addreſſ- 
ed and enjoyed with vigour; but cheer- 
fulneſs of mind can alone infpire that 
vigour : religious joy mult enliven and ac- 
tuate the whole man; muſt lift up the 
hands which hang down, and frengihen 
the feeble knees; muſt inflame the heart 
with ſentiments of ſincere yratitude, and 
fill the mouth with ſongs of devout praiſe. 
A ſettled complaiſancy of mind, draws vs 
nearer to God, by making our affections 
towards him more intenſe, our dependance 
upon his providence more entire, our con- 
verſes with him more vigorous and de- 
| ohtful. Cheerfulneſs engages us to en- 


couater and go through all the difiiculti:s 
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of our duty; gives us the trueſt reliſh, gf 
the Almighty's mercies, the higheſt ſenſe 
of our obligations towards him; and ren. 
ders his ſervice eaſy and pleaſant to us, by 
putting it upon the ingenuous foot of p. 
titude and love: it repreſents God to us, 
under the brig liteſt characters of whatever 
is amiable and excellent ; religion under 
thoſe, of ſolid truth and divine purity ; 
and the joys of heaven, under the moſt 
elevated conceptions of bliſs and glory: 
by this mean it renders our love of God 
entire and fervent; our practice of vir. 
tue ſincere and regular; our aſpirations 
after eternity, vigorous and perſevering 
in ſhort, it makes our whole life, one con- 


tinued act of praiſe and thankſgiving, 


which the Almighty is pleaſed to eſteem 
the higheſt inſtance of devotion, ſuch as 
He will moſt graciouſly accept. h 
offereth me thanks and praiſe, ſaith the Lord, 


he hen ureth Mee 


2. This evenneſs of temper makes us 
much more happy and ealy in this life; 
more happy with reſpect to ourſelves, 
more ealy with reſpect to our neigh- 
bour. 

Abundance of worldly happineſs and 
miſery depends chiefly upon imagination; 
the objects which create them come 
upon us with indifference, and afford 
either ſatisfaction or uncaſineſs, according 
to che reception they meet with. Now a 
cheerful frame of ſpirit gives an agreeable 
turn of pleaſantneſs to all objects that come 
in its way: it is ever attended with clear- 
neſs of judgment, and livelineſs of fancy; 
ſo that it diſtinguiſhes between what is 
able to afford pleaſure, what not; and 
chooſes or rejects accordingly, Jt im- 
proves all our enjoyments, it allays and 
{weetens all our afflictions; we are thereby 
enriched with a ſettled peace within, and 
ſuffer nothing, in compariton, by calami- 
ties from without, 

The man of a melancholy caſt of mird, 
by being uneaſy within himſelf, becomes 
troubleſome and uneaſy to others; he is 
jealous and ſuſpicious ; ſolicitous for he 
knows not what, diſpleaſed he knows not 
why : this makes his behaviour reſerved, 
his converſation deſigning, ready to milin- 
terpret every word, to reſent every action. 
T bis behaviour calls for ſhyneſs and in- 
difference from othc; 5 ; hence ariſeth frei 
matter of jealouſy and reſentment 3 at- 
fronts and injuries enſue, and melancholy 
turns into downrigat . 

ut 
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But the cheerful man naturally overflows 

in ſtreams of good- nature; he does not 

reſerve his happineſs to himſelf; he com- 

municates it to others; and, lice the 

ſun, diffuſes round about him a delight- 

ful ſcene of joy and gladneſs to all he con- 

verſes with, Love is in all his thoughts, 

meekneſs in all his words, kindneſs in all 

his actions: This provokes others to like 

bre, and makes good-will circulate briſkiy 

among men. . The cheerfulneſs of our 
very looks hath a benign influence upon 

the peace and harmony of the world ; and 
it is a duty we owe to mankind, as well. 
as ourſelves, to be as far as poſlible re- 

moved from inward diſquietudes and out- 
ward moroſeneſs : Thus then religion 
paſſes into common life, and in the com- 
placency of an even temper, an excellent 
foundation is laid for chriſtian charity; it 
not oaly ſweetens, it even ſanctifies our 
whole converſation ; and, as we come now 
in the third place to conſider, it tunes 
and harmonizes our ſouls for heaven. 

Our ſouls will not be changed upon 
our entrance into another life, but only 
heightened and improved thereby; and 
what room can be found for ſullenneſs 
and dejection amidſt thoſe bliſsful objects 
of eternity? We mult rejoice in the riches 
of God's grace, before we can be ad- 
mitted to rejoice in thoſe of his glory : 
in order to make the joy of fruition our 
reward hereafter, the joy of hope is our 
duty here: This habit therefore of reli- 
gious rejoicing, is a proper preparative 
for our future happineſs, inaſmuch as it 
gives us an antepaſt of heaven itſelf ; as 
large and vigorous a perception of thoſe 
ſpiritual delights as our preſent faculties 
are capable of receiving; and by conſtant 
exercile enlarges that paſſion of the ſoul, 
which will be bliſsfully employed to all 
eternity. From conſidering the duty and 
advantages of this habitual cheerfulneſs 
of mind, paſs we now to conſider, in the 
third and laſt place, the means of attain- 
ing it; and theſe principally are, | 

I. The poſſeſſing our ſouls with juſt 
notions of, and a ſure truſt in the Divine 
Providence, ; 

II. The preſerving a good conſcience 
through the regular diſcharge of our 
duty ; and, 

III. The applying ourſelves to com- 
mendable and innocent employ ments. 

1. Then we are to poſſeſs our ſouls 
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with juſt notions of, and a ſure truſt in 
the Divine Providence. 

The Almighty's Providence is a won- 
derful ſource of comfort to all that are 
truly ſenſible of it: We are placed under 
the immediate protection of a Being in- 
finitely wiſe, powerful, and gracious z 
whatever we enjoy, whatever we ſuffer, 
comes all from the ſame bountiful indul- 
gent hand, who defires and provides for 
our happineſs, beyond the largeſt of our 
conceptions z we may therefore with im- 
plicit joy rely upon his conduct, and caſt 
all our care upon him, who jo wonderfully 
careth fur us : It is the conſtant effect of 
melancholy and diſcontent to murmur and 
repine at the Almighty's diſpenſations ; 
and without conſidering any of the divine 
indulgencies, to extract miſery and diſ- 
content from all the dark parts of his 
Providence : But he who has brought 
himſelf to depend upon God's wiſdom 
and goodnels, is eaſy in his afflictions, 
and happy in thoſe diſpenſations he does 
not underſtand, becaule he is aſſured they 
are for his advantage: God's Provi- 
dence, however unſearchable, is neverthe- 
leſs ſure and benign in its operations, and all 
things will work together for good unto him 
that fears the Lord : He taſtes divine mer- 
cy in all the bleſſings and chaſtiſements 
he receives, and thereby, the former 
meet with a double reliſh, the latter be- 
come at leaſt eaſy and palatable. j uſt 
notions of this article will inform us that 
God is not partial in his government; 
that he is no reſpecter of perſons, but in- 
tends, as far as in his * Arp wiſdom he 
ſees convenient for us, the preſent, but 
abſolutely the future welfare of all his 
creatures; and a well-grounded depend- 
ance upon his Providence gives us all the 
bright aſſurances of ſafety and happineſs. 
But in order that ſuch our dependance 
may be well grounded, we muſt, in the 

2d place, be careful to preſerve a good 
conſcience through the regular diſcharge 
of our duty. 

Cheerfulneſs is the regular attendant 
upon innocence; virtue and joy do na— 
turally ſubſiſt together; guilt is dark and 
gloomy, filling the ſoul with all the dread- 
ful appreheniions of whatever 1s odious 
and miſerable. God, who is the foun- 
dation of ail ſolid comfort, is here rejected, 
and all pretenſions to the favourable re- 
gard of his Providence, are given up; 
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and without God, cheerfulneſs would be 
utter folly, laughter dire& madneſs. The 
jey of a wicked man is as the crackling of 
thorns in the fire; however it may blaze 
for a time, it ſoon evaporates into ſmoke, 
and is at beſt but noiſy vanity ; in the midſt 
of fuch laughter the heart is forrowful, and 
the end of ſuch mirth is heavineſs. 

But the joy of a good conſcience is a 
continual feaſl; the calm compoſure of 
ſecure innocence, the pleaſurable ſenſe 
of virtuous and religious actions, fill the 
heart with complacency, enlarge and re- 
pleniſh the ſoul with ſatisfaction. The 
applauſes of a ſelf-approving mind are 
always enlivening and refreſhing ; virtue 
knows no tumults and diſorders ; it gives 
us a grateful reflection upon whatever is 
paſt, a peaceful enjoyment of whatever is 
preſent, a delightful proſpect of whatever 
is to come; it ſwallows up all our cares, 
and fears, and doubts in love and faith, 
and a glorious aſſurance of an happy eter- 
nity. 

But in ſpeaking to this head we muſt 
not omit the great duty, as well as ex- 
pedience of an uniform and fervent habit 
of devotion. Fervent intercourſes with 
the Almighty in prayer and meditation, 
make the brightneſs of the divine perfec- 
tions familiar to us, give us all the bliſs- 
ful perceptions of pure and complete en- 
joyments, and ſhed an enlivening tincture 
of heavenly ſatis faction over every part of 
our lives: Devotion enlarges the ſoul, 
and enriches it with every divine bleſſing; 
it opens upon us thoſe rivers of pleaſure 
which are at God's right hand, and re- 
pleniſnes our moſt outſtretched deſires 


with raptures of delight which cannot be 


uttered, The uniformity of ſuch our de- 


votion will make thoſe pleaſures perpetual 


to us, the fervency of ſuch our devotion 
will make them tranſcendently delightful. 
A mind thus piouſly affected, and zeal- 
ouſly employed, can never be at a loſs 
ſor matter of joy and tranſport, amidſt 
thoſe ennobling and engaging acts of 
praiſe and adoration, whereby it is ever 
approaching the divine Being, and com- 
municates with him in his happineſs, 
Theſe bliſsful outgoings of the ſoul to- 
wards God will make life one continued 
ſcene of pleaſure, ſo that to attain the 
ſpirit of true devotion is the moſt com- 
pendious way of becoming happy ; for 
whoſoever thus converſes continually with 
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the Lord, muſt neceſſarily fall in with the 
precept in the text, of rejoicing in th 
Lord always. 

34ly and /afily, The applying ourſelves 
to commendable and innocent employ. 
ments, 1s propoſed as another proper 
means of attaining this habitual cheerful. 
neſs of temper, 

The ſtate of the mind depends wonder. 
fully upon that of the body; a ſprightly 
flow of ſpirits will naturally break forth 
into a pleaſing gaiety of ſoul, and a ſlug. 
giſh inactivity of blood will benumb the 
mind with hebetude and melancholy. Idle- 
neſs and indolence overcharge the body 
with groſs humours, and oppreſs the 
mind with loads of diſcontent. Induſtry 
quickens and enlivens; activity of body 
warms and exhilarates the ſoul. Accord- 
ingly the buſineſs and amuſements of life 
ſerve to employ and recreate mankind, to 
fill up their time, at leaſt innocently, and 
diſpoſe them for the better performance 
of religious duties, by exerciſing their 
bodies in what is wholeſome, their minds 
in what is agreeable. Thus it is, that 
our callings, however laborious, are not 
impoſed on us as hardſhips, they are 
really bleflings: and thoſe perſons whoſe 
circumſtances ſet them above purſuing 
the fatigues of buſineſs, are obliged to 
ſupply that defect by the fatigues of ex- 
erciſe. : 

Again, we ought to apply ourſelves to 
ſuch moderate and innocent diverſions, as 
may keep both our minds and bodies in a 
right frame of vigour and complacency. 
God did not place us here to tantalize us 
with the bare ſight of worldly bleſſings; 
as he has given us all things richly to 
poſſeſs, ſo likewiſe comfortably to en- 
Joy. The earth brings forth briars and 
thorns, and is therefore not a place of 
compete happineſs ; but it ikewiſe brings 
forth corn, and wine, and oil, that they 
may-ſtrengthen and gladden man's heart, 
and make him a cheerful countenance ; 
and we may apply theſe gifts of God to 
their intended purpoſes, with pleaſure and 
advantage. This way of conceiving en- 
larges our views with reſpe& to outward 
enjoyments; they hereby do not reſt in 
the outward man, they adminifter to the 
ſpiritual happineſs of the inner man. But 
after all, what is mentioned upon this 
head is chiefly prudential; theſe circum- 
{tances having only a more remote in- 

fluence 
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fluence upon the mind, by immediately 
affecting the body, they have not a ſpi- 
ritual, they have a general connection 
only with the precept now before us; 
however, it is not amiſs to ſuggeſt any 
thing that may be of ſervice, even in 
the moſt remote inſtruments of duty, eſ- 
ecially ſince we frequently find, that 
bodily diſorders betray the minds of ſin. 
cere well deſigning perſons into diſcon- 
tent and deſpair : They imagine them- 
ſelves in a reprobate condition, and feel 
none of the comforts of religion, purely 


| becauſe their fancy is clouded with out- 


ward melancholy and groſs humours. 

Here the malady is entirely of the body, 
and there fore the applications of whole- 
ſome exerciſe, of agreeable but innocent 
recreations, are the proper means of re- 
covering the advantages of religious joy. 
In ſhort, it is our duty to apply what- 
ever contributes to promote the evenneſs 
of our temper, the cheerfulneſs of our 
ſouls, and ſatis faction of our minds; be- 
cauſe, through God's bleſſing, it will 
likewiſe contribute to our more vigorous 
performance of every virtue, our attain- 
ment of every divine grace. 

But while we do thus, by every pious 
and prudential method, endeavour to 
keep the ſpring of religious rejoicings 
within our own breaſts, pure and open, 
let the overflowings of it ſtream forth in 
every method of communication among 
onr neighbours. The pleaſing influences 
which religion has upon us may provoke 
others to like piety ; for devotion never 
ſtands ſo powerfully recommended to the 
imitation of mankind, as when peace, love, 
and joy are its direct and viſible effects. 

Again, it is an excellent rule in life, 
when we are not able to perform higher 
duties, to employ ourſelves in thoſe that 
are leſſer ; But the good - nature of a pious 

Chriſtian may be continually exerciſed ; 
where acts cf more ſubſtantial charity are 
out of the ſphere of our abilities, kind 
expreſſions, mildneſs of behaviour, agree- 
able turns of converſation, and many 
other engaging methods of keeping up 
good will, which are the natural outgo- 
ings of chriſtian cheerfulneſs, contribute 


wonderfully to promote the preſent peace 


and happineſs of mankind, do naturally 
tend to propagate the exerciſe of religious 
rejoicing, and make the general practice 


f : 
2 duty much more eaſy and * 
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So far is Chriſtianity from being of 
that recluſe and abſtracted nature, as 
ſome religioniſts falſely pretend, that it is 
in the higheſt degree free in its carriage, 
diffuſive in its behaviour; even common 
life ſhares largely of its influences, and 
it improves the offices of mutual inter- 
courſe into Goſpel virtues and graces. 

So far again is religion from being of 
a ſullen moroſe nature, a ſevere contra- 
diction to all joy and ſatis faction what- 
ever, that it makes joy the end of our 
being, and joy the means of attaining 
that end: And if we may rejoice in the 
precepts of Chriſtianity, how much more 
in the rewards of it? This religious joy, 
which is at preſent our duty, as it is 
greater than, and diſtin from, any thing 
that this world can give, ſo neither can 
it take it away: That fulneſs of joy 
which abides us hereafter, is glorious be- 
yond conception; it will afford us an im- 
menſity, an eternity of happineſs. 


, SERMON CX. 
The Evil of Corrupt Converſation. 


EP HES. iv. 29. 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth; but that which is good for the uſe of 
edifying, that it may miniſter grace unto the 
hearers. 


PHE apoſtle having declared the dignity 

and advantages of that ſtrict union 
which 1s betwixt Chriſt and the members 
of his church, infers the obligation his 
Epheſian converts lay under, of walting , 
worthy of that wocation, wherewith they 
were called; of walking, not as the other 
Gentiles walk, or as they themſelves, while 
Gentiles, did walk: He exhorts them, 
that they would now put off concerning 
former conver/ation the old man, which is 
corrupt according to the deceitful luſts; that 
they would be renewed in the ſpirit of their 
mind ; and that they would put on the new 
man, which after God ts created in rigbte- 
ouſneſs and true holineſs, The apoſtle then 
proceeds to warn them againſt ſome par- 
ticular fins, which have no connection with 
one another, and therefore may be each 
treated of without any immediate regard 
to the context; ſuch as lying, ſtealing, im- 
moderate anger, malice, and ſome others. 
The words of the text ſtand among the 
reſt of theſe precepts, and are intended to 
regulate the common convert ſation of men 
with one another. 

Tt 3 Let 
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Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth. The word corrupt is fre- 
quently thought in this place to fignify 
filthy or obſcene : but it may perhaps be 
more rightly ſappoſed to intend, either 
rotten, and ſo to be part of the allegory; 
that 1s, carried on by the term edifying, 
which in its firſt ſenſe ſignifies building; 
and corrupt communication may therefore 
deſign any ſort of diſcourſe which 1s 
contrary to ſpiritual edification, as rotten 
materials are very improperly employed 
in literal buildings; or elſe it may mean 
unſavory, in oppoſition to what the apo- 
ſtle calls in another place Speech ſeaſoned 
evith Salt; that is, ſuch ſpeech as is both 
wholeſome and grateful, whereby initruc- 
tion or edification is conveyed, and con- 
veyed in an agreeable manner. 

But that which is goed for the ufe of 
ediffying. Ediſication is a ſpiritual term, 
and generally ſignifies improvement in 
chriſtian virtue; but here it is expreſſed, 
as though it intended, principally indeed, 
improvement in a ſpiritual ſenſe; but at 
the ſame time it may include any other 
ſort likewiſe of unprofitable aud uſcful 
improvement, 

That it may miniſter grace unto the 
bearers. The term grace may be inter- 
preted in a larger ſenſe than it uſually 
is, and be ſuppoſed to ſignify chriſtian 
cheerfulneſs as well as chriſtian purity ; 
ſo the ſame apoſile uſes it in another 
place, let your ſpeech be with grace, ſea- 
foned with ſalt, that ye may know how ye 
ought to anſwer every man; where it is 
Plain we are commanded to accommodate 
ourſelves to all men in our ſpeech, and 
how accommodate ourſelves to them 
otherwiſe than by the engaging and 
agreeable manner of our ipeech ? 

The precept therefore will ſtand thus; 
Let no corrupt, no rotten, no unedifying, 
no unſavory communication proceed cut of 
your mouth; but let your diſcourſe be cal 
culated for improvement, and calculated 
in ſuch a manner, that it may minifter 
both profit and pleaſure to thoſe you con- 
verſe with. 

From which words thus explained; we 
may take occaiton to conſider, how com- 
mon converſation ought to be regulated, 
ſo as to take a prohtable and improve- 
able turn: a topic this, far from being 
below the regard of the pulpit, fince con- 
verſation is what all mankind run into, as 
the moit agrecable circumitance of life; 
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and as dangers always attend what iz 
agreeable, converſation abounds with 
them: the prophane, the diſſolute, the 
uncharitable, do all make their diſcourſe 
ſavour ſtrongly of their particular diſpo— 
ſitions; and through that natural prone. 
neſs which men bear to ſin, through the 
influences of bad example, and the fami. 
liar and entertaining hghts whercin men 
love to place their favourite vices, we 
find that ſin inſinuates wonderfully by 
common diſcourſe, and men are much 
more talked into wickedneſs, than be. 
trayed into it any other way; and dan. 
gers in this reſpe& are more parti. 
cularly dangerous, becauſe miſchiefs, 
like bleſlings, by being common, become 
diſregarded: men fall into converſation, 
as into an obvious engaging oflice, and it 
is an affair ſo much of courſe, that they 
never attend either to its nature or its 
conſequences. 

Now the whole of this ſubje& ſeems 
included in the matter of our converſa. 
tion, and the manner cf it; the matter 
of it ought to be calculated chiefly for 
uſe, the manner of it for a more en- 
gaging conveyance of that uſeful part, 
As to the manner of converſing, it is ſo 
entirely prudential, it depends ſo very 
much upon cuſtom and faſhion, upon the 
variety of tempers, and the difference of 
circumitances, that it is impoſſible to con- 
ſider it minutely within any compaſs ; it 
may only be remarked in genera), that 
the beſt rule for converſing is to fiucy 
the turn of cur oven nature ; and to make 
that as univerſally agreeable as we can, 
to fall in with other perſons tempers and 
inclinations, as far as we can with inno— 
cence and diſcretion, and to give all our 
diſcourie ſuch a tinfture of ſincerity and 
cheerfulneſs as may procure for us both 
the good opinion and the good affections 
of thoſe we converſe with, It is the 
matter therefore of converſation, which 
will be at preſent conſidered; and that 
for method's fake, may be brought under 
the three following heads, that which 
does more immediately relate to God, 
our neighbour, and ourſelves; more im— 
mediately, becauſe zll converſation mult 
concern ourſelves, as actors in it; yet for 
diſtinction's ſake, that which more imme- 
diately relates to God may be called rel!- 
gious; that which more immediately re- 
lates to our neighbour, may be called 
Charitable diſcourſe ; and all other dil- 
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courſe whatever may be ſaid more imme- 
diately to relate to ourſelves. 

iſt, then, of religious diſcourſe : Reli - 
gion certainly is the moſt excellent topic 
for converſation, but withal the leaſt re- 
garded, and might juitly challenge to 
have very much ſaid of it here, becauſe 
ſo very little is ſaid of it out in the world; 
there cannot be a greater mark of an 
univerſal decay of piety than the neglect 
of ſuch diſcourſe in common converſa- 
tion : we find enough of religion in men's 
heads to miniſter ſtrife and diſpute, but 
not enough of it in their hearts to en- 
gage them to think of it affectionately, 
and to ſpeak of it with zeal and reve- 
rence : the charge of hypocriſy and ſtiff- 
neſs runs ſo high againſt religious talkers, 
that give but a man that character, and 
you will go near to ruin his credit in life; 
he will be thought unfit for ſociety, eitner 
becauſe he is dull, or diſhoneſt, and mult 
therefore be a worthleſs miſchievous 
member of it. True wdeed it is, that re- 
ligion hath frequently been made a cloak 
for knavery to work under, and a wolf 
will be always capable of doing moſt 
miſchief in ſheep's cloathing ; but if the 
abuſe of any thing were an argument 
⁊gainſt the uſe of it, that argument would 
extend to every thing; every thing in 
this life muſt be laid aſide, and chiefly 
tie beſt things, becauſe they are gene- 
rally applied to the worſt purpoſes. To 
decline therefore any part of religion for 
fear of being eſteemed hypocrites, is 
actually to incur damnation for fear of 
its being thought that we {hall incur it; 
aud however ſome men may talk piouſly 
in order to act impiouſly to greater advan- 
tage, yet certain it is, that were men ge- 
nerally better talkers, they would like. 
wiſe generally be better livers. It is not 
indeed always out of the abundance of the 
beart that the mouth ſpeaketh, yet the 
abundance of the heart will utter itſelf; 
and waere there is no good diſcourſe, 
tere is certainly no fund of goodaeſs 
within, 

As to the charge of ſtiffneſs and for- 
mality, it is very improperly applied to 
religious diſcourſe, b 

: » becauſe they are 
terms which ſignify an unneceſſary ſeve- 
my; and however ſevere religion may 
ſcem in ſome of irs articles, it is certainly 
not unneceſſary in any of them; on the 
contrarv, it furniſhes out the moſt neceſ- 


ſary topics of diſcourſe, becauſe on its 
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articles our eternal welfare depends; it 


furniſhes out likewiſe the moſt refined 
and exalted topics, becauſe it takes in 
the tranſcendent glory and purity of the 
divine attributes, the wonders of the 
creation, the much greater wonders of 
our redemption, the beauty, the wiſdom, 
the power of Providence, the lively no- 
tices of virtue and holineſs, the ſplendid 
hopes of bliſs and immortality : religion 
enriches the ſoul with the moſt bright 
ideas of whatever is excellent, and en- 
gages our performances in the moſt 
noble ſcenes of action. Were men but 
induced to talk together of their eter- 
nal concerns with the ſame freedom 
and affection as they do of their tem- 
poral; were they to apply the ſame 
brightneſs of fancy, the {ame elegance of 
expreſſion, the ſame delicacy of wit, the 
ſame force of argument to religious 
truths, as they employ with reſpect to 
worldly buſineſs and amuſements, our 
converſation would then become hea- 
venly, not only in point of holineſs, but 
in point of pleaſure and ſatisfaction too: 
men would be to one another as the an- 
gels of God, and piety would appear, as 
it really is, an amiable and an ornamental 
qualification. If any ſparks of religion 
do remain in men's minds, an induſtrious 
concealment would be a certain means to 
ſtifle and extinguiſh them; converſation 
will ſerve to kindle them into an holy 
flame, and when our hearts are hot with- 
in us, the pious breathings of devotion 
will vent themſelves, and communicate a 
godly warmth to thoſe we converſe with: 
this would give wonderful countenance 
to religion in the world ; here the good 
man would meet with vait encourage- 
ment to purſue the courſe of virtue, 
when he is all along favoured with the 
approbation of others, as well as rejoiced 
by the applauſes of his own conſcience : 
here ſhame would be turned upon the 
ungodly, and he muſt in his own defence 
be obliged to pay a due outward regard 
to religion, that he may become like the 
reſt of mankind: and thus were there a 
ſuficient number of good men, who out 
of the goed treaſure of their heart, would in 
this way, bring forth geod things, the pious 
zeal they expreſs for God's glory would 
raiſe and animate the like zeal in others 
The mouth of the righteous would then be. 
come a wel! of life, and their lips would 
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But becauſe ſome indulgence is to be 
given even to the iniquity of the times, 
and aQts of goodneſs muſt be ſometimes 
withholden, when we are ſure they will 
take a wrong turn ; it may be proper to 
ſubjoin a direction or two with reſpect to 
religious converſation, which may tend to 
re, or rather recover the uſe of it, 
and at the ſame time, if poſlible, take off 
from the diſguſt of it; and that is, in 
general we ought to avoid the juſt impu- 
tation of thoſe charges, which we before 
mentioned are generally caſt upon reli- 
any diſcourſe, viz. hypocriſy and form- 

It /. 

ſow theſe two charges thus far fall in 
with one another, that the greateſt hypo- 
crites are generally the moſt formal, be- 
cauſe when people are acting a part, they 
are very apt to exceed nature; and it 
may poſlibly be thought by the actors of 
hypocriſy, that their inward foulneſs re- 
quires a great deal of outward dawbing 
to conceal it. Religious diſcourſe there- 
fore ſhould be eaſy and unaffected, to ſhew 
that it is the natural outgoings of the ſoul, 
the true bent and genuine diſpoſition 
of the mind: it ſhould be cheerful, to 
ſhew that peace and joy are the effects 
which religion hath upon us, and by that 
means to engage others to make religion 
their ſtudy and buſineſs, that it may have 
the like effects of pleaſure and comfort 
upon them: it ſhould be appoſite, other- 


wiſe it will appear forced and conſtrained, 


and conſequently diſagreeable : time, 
ue: occaſion, company, &c. are all to 

e taken into conſideration, otherwiſe re- 
Iigious diſcourſe may frequently make a 
very undue mixture, and pearls be often 
caft before ſwine, What is laid of religi- 
ous matters will hkewiſe bid fair for hav- 


ing a good effect, when it is ſhort ; many 


Occurrences may excite a pious remark, 
but would very improperly engage a long 
difcourie : converſation is moſt entertain- 
ing, when ſubjects as well as perſons have 
all their proper ſhare in it, whena few words 
convey ſtrong ideas, and more is implied 
by them than expreſſed, Religion is at 
beſt thought an infipid ſort of diſcourſe, 
and it is a great chance if it be not quite 
nauſeated, when tediouſneſs is added to 
the prejudices men already entertain 
againſt it; a lively expreſſion touches the 
heart irreſiſtibly, but a long lecture is apt 
to tire the ears too much to find any far- 


ther paſſage: above all, let our actions 
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ſpeak the praiſes of religion, and our 
good diſcourſe be backed with good liy. 
ing: to take God's covenant in our 
mouth, at the ſame time that our hand; 
deal with wickedneſs, is the ſevereſt re. 
proach we can caſt upon religion; it is 
crying to our Lord, Hail, King of the 
Jews ! and then buffetting him and ſpitting 
on him, It may indeed be turned as an 
argument for religion, that in this caſe 
men are even forced to confeſs it againſt 
themſelves; but the world will ſcarcely 
be brought into that way of conceiving, 
they pay a much greater regard to men's 
actions than their words, and form their 
judgment of things much more u 
example than precept : it would therefore 
give great weight and influence to what 
we ſay, provided the holineſs of our lives 
did come up to the piety of our talk; 
though on the other hand it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that it would be too great a check 
to good diſcourſe, if men were obliged to 
ſay no more of religion than they really 
practiſe, 

It may ſeem ſtrange to apologize for 
religious diſcourſe in a chriſtian country ; 
but it has plaialy fallen into ſuch an en- 
tire diſuſe among us, that the revival of 
it will require all prudential management, 
and it muſt be matter of addreſs to bring 
it into life again with any advantage. 
This head of diſcourſe has taken up too 
much time to allow us to proceed to the 
other heads at preſent; but it will be 
proper to obſerve here, that though men 
have forgot their duty with reſpect to re- 
ligion, they have not ſo entirely forgot 
religion itſelf, but they can talk of it 
with irreverence, and treat it with defi- 
ance and mockery : great part of com- 
mon talk now is in the higheſt degree 
corrupt; the obſcenities and prophaneſſes 
which have ſo large a ſhare not only in 
vulgar, but even in what is called polite 
diſcourſe, ſhew there is great occaſion to 
inculcate this precept of the apoſtle, ſince 
mankind do ſo wonderfully miſtake the 
proper topics, and inſtead of ſuch com- 
munication as reaſon might improve by, 
and holineſs take delight in, they fall 
into the baſeſt corruptions, as though 
they were labouring in point of conver- 


ſation to transform themſelves into either 


brutes or devils. It has been the con- 


ſtant practice of all ages to complain of 


the ſuperior viciouſneſs of the preſent 
times, becauſe men fix upon the moſt 
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reigning vice, and compare the preſent 
and the former times with reſpect only to 
that particular; and certainly impure 


and irreligious diſcourſe is become ex- 
tremely faſhionable among us, far above 


the practice of former ages: there ſeems 


to be one way of forming a judgment of 
what common diſcourſe was in any age, 
and that is from the ſtage - entertainments 
which were then in vogue; for they, 
being intended to repreſent common life, 
do generally ſpeak the language of the 
times they were wrote and acted in; and, 
what is a wonderful reproach to us, the 
plays which ſeem to give the greateſt ſa- 
tis faction at preſent, turn entirely almoſt 
upon filth and impiety; they thus far in- 
deed come up to their character, that 
they repreſent what common life now 1s ; 
but it would be more to our credit and 
advantage if they were to repreſent rather 
what it ought to be. Withovt doubt 
corrupt communication inſinuates won- 
derfully among us by their means, and 
poſterity (if thoſe performances ever 
come to the hands of poſterity) will find 


us repreſented in them under very odious 


colours. If therefore the abſolute unlaw- 
fulneſs of ſuch entertainments be thought 
too ſevere a doctrine, yet this we may 
affirm, that were not only chriſtianity, but 
even common modeſty and virtue, to direct 
our choice of thoſe entertainments, the 
ſtage could not at all ſubſiſt upon its pre- 
ſent foot. As to obſcene diſcourſe, it is 
utterly abhorrent to common decency 
and good manners; it 1s N in- 
deed, but withal ſo very odious, that to 
well · diſpoſed perſons it carries with it its 
own antidote; and he who does not nau- 
ſeate it, muſt have a mind extremely vi- 
cious and corrupt; but the luxury with 
which it is generally uttered and re- 
ceived, ſhews that mankind are at this 
time fond of taking in the very dregs of 
pollution. Prophane diſcourle is a vice, 
that of all others has the leaſt founda- 


tion ; for it is ſurprizing, that amid# all 


thoſe bright and exalted characters, 
under which we may and ought continu- 
ally to view and adore the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, we will nevertheleſs be labouring 
$9 turn his being and attributes, his word 
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and his works into ridicule and con- 
tempt, and that this ſhould be eſteemed 
a great degree of wit and good ſenſe. 
There is indeed a ſort of wit which con- 
ſiſts in joining together very deſperate 
ideas; as when grand affairs are put into 
a degrading light, or trifling affairs are 
mentioned under grand circumſtances. 
Now jeſting in ſacred matters 1s certainly 
joining together very deſperate ideas; 
but if this is done without ſomething of 
reaſon to ſupport it, it is not then wit, 
but abſurdity. In common life matters 
of a more ſerious nature will not bear to 
fall under ridicule : to have a buffoon de- 
termining upon life and death; a man 
behaving merrily in the extremeſt dan- 
gers, &c. are circumſtances entirely out 
of character, and plainly beſpeak folly 
and madneſs : but how much more ſo is 
it in divine matters? to ſee a worm en- 
deavouring to outbrave Omnipotence z 
to ſee a man that is cruſhed before the 
moth, contemning the majeſty of heaven, 
and ridiculing infinite perfection, trifling 
about his eternal welfare, and jeſting 
with eternal damnation, are monſtrous 
inſtances of abſurd and daring iniquity. 
But thus it is that men ſuffer — * 
to be deceived in what is faſhionable, 
(eſpecially if what is faſhionable be like- 
wiſe wicked,) that they will extrava- 
gantly approve and act over that in their 
moſt important concerns, which common 
reaſon would condemn in the very loweſt 
affairs of life; they will form the ſlight. 
eſt and weakeſt judgment there, where 
they ought to employ the utmoſt caution 
and exactneſs; and rather than not gra- 
tify a wanton vicious humour, «hey will 
give up the very principles of common 
ſenſe. But however they may deceive 
themſelves, God is not mocked ; the Al- 
mighty will at length pour down infinite 
vengeance upon the prophane for all 
their impious jeſtings and fooliſh laugh- 
ter; and however induſtriouſly they 
avoid the character of hypocnites here, 
they will not be able hereafter, without 
a very ſevere repentance, to ward off the 
partaking with hypocrites in their puniſh- 
ments, weeping and wailing and gnaſhing 
of teeth, 
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SERMON Cxl. 
The ſame ſubject, continued. 


EPHES. iv. 29. 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth: but that which is good for the 
uſe of edifying, that it may minifter grace 
unto the heare:s. 


Tusss words ſeem intended to regu- 

late the common converſation of men 
with one another; the ſubject matter of 
which, for diſtinction ſake, may be re- 
duced to the three heads of ſuch diſcourſe, 
as doth more immediately relate to God, 
our neighbour, and ourſelves : the firſt 
of theſe heads, viz. Religious Diſcourſe, 
hath been already largely treated of; the 
ſecond head, which is ſuch converſation 
as doth more immediately concern our 
#c7gbhbour, and which may properly go 
under the name of charitable diſcourſe, 
comes next to be conſidered. 

Now this fort of diſcourſe may be 
branched out into two particulars, as it 
may either relate to thoſe we converſe with, 
or to thoſe whom we talk about. We 


ſhail come up to the duty of charity with 


reſpect to thoſe we converſe with, by treat- 
ing them with an obliging plainneſs; with 
plainneſs, to ſhew the ſincerity; with an 
obliging plainneſs, to ſhew the goodneſs 
of our nature. The former of theſe is 
oppoſed to ſlattery, which is apt to feed 
the vanity of men; the latter to rude- 
neſs, which always gives diſguſt. If men 
were to purſue theſe extremes, they would 
meet together either to deceive or to 
quarrel with one another, and the whole 
of converſation would turn either upon 
panegyrick or ſatire, both which are 
breaches of charity; for charity rejoiceth 
in the truth, but fo, that if it be poliible, 
and as much as in her lieth, ſhe will give 
no offence by it. 

Flattery is a vice of great meanneſs 
and falſehood in the perſon by whom it is 
offered, and proceeds upon the ſuppo- 
fition of pride and folly in the perſon on 
whom it is beſtowed. The flatterer's 
firſt buſineſs is to make you extremely 

leaſed with yourſelves, in hopes doubt- 
leſs to receive large fruits from this good 
humour of his own railing ; in order to 
this he new-models your character to 
ſuch a degree, as to make you an entire 
creature of his own, by attributing to 
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you excellencies, which you have not, 
and magnifying thoſe you have: the 
whole therefore of a flatterer is a lie, 
and a he is the loweſt degree of baſe. 
neſs, becauſe there is nothing ſo ſervile 
and dilingenuous to which he will not 
ſubmit : but he is dangerous as well as 
baſe; he will lay himſelf at your feet, 
but it is with an intent to make you fall; 
and he never fawns but with a deſign to 
bite, or do you miſchief: ſo that flattery 
is an abuſe of ſpeech, not only becauſe it 
is made up of falſehood, but likewiſe be. 
cauſe it 15 made up of uncharitable falſe. 
hood: the ſatisfaction it gives a man in 
himſelf, being founded upon imaginary 
merit, muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
pride, and muſt prevent the moſt uſeful 
part of knowledge, viz. the knowledge of 
himſelf. 

It is ſeldom that men chooſe to look 
into themſelves, and then they do it 
ſlightly and under ſtrong prejudices; bat 
flattery heightens thoſe prejudices, it 
thereby varies the proſpeRt exceedingly, 
and hinders a true and thorough inipec- 
tion. Self love is too apt to paint us in 
fictitious colours, and is fond, without 
doubt, of any advantage it can receive 
from abroad ; flattery therefore gains an 
eaſy acceſs to the heart, by ſtriking in 
with ſo prevailing a paſſion, and by taking 
part ſo entirely with our fancy, finds but 
little difficulty in overcoming our reaſon, 


Compliment a poor man upon his great 


wealth, a man ia low ſtation upon his 
great honours, and they will know their 
outward circumſtances too well, not to 
think themſelves ill-treated ; but tell a 
man, that is never fo indifferent in either 
reſpect, of his excellent qualities, or high 
accompliſhments, if he does not truly be- 
lieve much of them himſelf, he will at 
leaſt Eope that you do, and think himſelf 
obliged to you for your favourable con- 
ceptions; but it is a great chance, if he 
does not pay ſo much deference to your 
judgment, as to fall a little in with your 
profe ſſed opinion of bim, and riſe within 
himſelf upon the merit you falſely attri- 
bute to him: by this means he ſuffers a 
double prejudice, the world will ſoon 
pluck his borrowed plumes, and he will 
thereby be expoſed to contempt ; he will 
likewiſe moſt probably be ſomewhat 
elated, and by endeavouring to move in 
too high a ſphere, will fall into the fin of 
pride, and into the miſery both of con- 
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tempt and diſappointment. Thus men 
may do more miſchief by their ſoft than 
by their harſh ſpeeches, and the words 
ao hieb are ſmoother than oil, may yet be 
words. | | 
1 other circumſtance of charitable 
diſcourſe, with reſpe& to thoſe we con- 
verſe with, is that of an obliging plain- 
neſs, To avoid one extreme to ſuch a 
degree as to run into the quite contrary, 
is no uncommon failure in life; and 
many to ſhew their abhorrence of flat- 
tery, will give up common civility; and 
this is certainly a great breach of cha- 
rity, becauſe without a civil deportment, 
ſeeds of ill- nature are perpetually ſowing, 
and mult neceſſarily ſpring up into a 
plentiful harveſt of anger, malice, ha- 
tred, enmity, &c. In converſation, truth 
is principally and more immediately to 
be regarded, but truth requires. a decent 
dreſs ; when it ſhews itſelf in deriſion or 
calumny, it makes too rough and ſlo- 
venly an appearance to be at all bench- 
cial, and it is much better perhaps to be 
filent even in uſeful truths, than to utter 
them with provocation. 'The notion of 
treating men as they deſerve, and giving 
them what we call their own, is fre- 
quently thought to carry ſomething of a 
hew of juſtice with it; but it hath no- 
thing either of prudence or goodneſs; 
and it ie a much greater argument of our 
malice, than of our regard ſor truth, to 
be deſignedly ſo open as to become of- 
fenſive, and ſo plain, as to create odium 
to ourſelves aud uneaſineſs to others. 
Wat frequently engages men in this 
extreme, is the affectation of wit, The 
notion of deriding other men for their 
follies, and railing at them for their 
vices, prevails wonderfully, becauſe ſatire 
is thought to give a ſuperiority to thoſe 
who employ it, and ſets a man up both 
for a wit and a reformer : but he who 
ſacrifices his chriſtian temper to his wit, 
ſhews more of ill- nature than good ſenſe, 
and the truth and keenneſs of his ſatire 
will be no excuſe for the uncharitableneſs 
and miſchief of it. Reproof does not fo 
Properly fall under common ccnverſa- 
tion, as under private friendſhip : ſome 
ſudden caſes may be ſo aggravated as to 
require ſharp and immediate correction, 
and there let prudence and charity deter- 
mine how to apply it. In general thoſe 
follies and vices which require moſt plain- 
neſs, require the greateſt addreſs; re- 
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and unſkilful hands, and ſatire, unleſs 
it be modeſtly managed, calls for that 
diſcipline it intends to inflict : cour- 
teſy is a goſpel-duty as well as plain- 
neſs, and in a poliſhed ſincerity it is 
that in this reſpect we ſee the perfection 
of grace and truth. 

What hath been here ſaid relates ra- 
ther to the manner than matter of con- 
verſation, for the perſons we converſe 
with are not the proper ſubjects of talk; 
and no more ſhould be ſaid of them to 
themſelves than what is barely neceſſary, 
becauſe it 1s difficult to ſpeak of any per- 
ſon without either commending or diſ- 
commending, and conſequently without 
approaching one of thoſe extremes we 
before mentioned. It is no other than a 
chriſtian part to make good-will and 
cheerfulneſs circulate briſkly in life; but 
this muſt ſeemingly be done rather of 
courſe than with deſign, and the good 
as well-as the bad conceptions we en- 
tertain of any perſon ſhould, if neceſ- 
ſary, be implied more frequently than 
expreſſed. If we find occaſion to diſap- 
prove, it ſhould be with modeſty and 
addreſs; if we approve, we ſhould ex- 
preſs ourſelves in a natural and ſparing 
manner; for men may ſurfeit even with 
deſerved commendation, and over-charge 
with juſt applauſes. In ſhort, charity is 
to be regarded here, and an open unde- 
ſigning courteſy, which pays a manly de- 
ference to ſuperiors, an engaging conde- 
ſcenſion to inferiors, which prefers equals 
in honour, and provokes them in love, is 
the beſt method of performing it. But, 

2dly, Proceed we now to conſider the 
other branch of charitable diſcourſe, viz. 
that which relates to thoſe we converſe 
about; and this is oppoſed to defama- 
tion; a vice extremely odious, but if 
poſſible even leſs odious than common: 
fall into any company whatever, and it is 
a great chance, if converſation does not 
run entirely this way, and every freſh 
perſon that is mentioned opens a freſh 
ſpring to calumny. This is a vice, 
which appears in every ſhape, and re- 
ceives as many modifications, as there are 
diverſities of tempers. The men of ſpi- 
rit are open-mouthed upon people's cha- 
raters; the reſerved deal out their ſcan- 
dal in hints and whiſpers; the formal 
lift up their eyes to heaven, and thank 
(rod that they are not gs other men are. 
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Theſe and many fuch like are the dif- 
ferent ways of expreſſing defamation 
ſo that there is no converſing upon the 
common foot, without a large fund of 
cenſure and invective; and he bids fair- 
eſt for being thought the beſt company, 
who knows the leaſt of his neighbours? 
virtues, and the moſt of their failures, 

Now to feed thus upon filth and 
carrion ſhews a palate wonderfully viti- 
ated and ſordid; to ſpend that time in 
ſpying and promulging the faults of 
others, which ought to be employcd in 
correcting our own looks, as if it were 
the ſame thing to us, whether other peo- 
ple be wicked, or ourſelves righteous, 
and as if our juſtification m the 1ight of 
God would turn indifferently upon their 
vices, or Our own virtues. 

The general root of this vice is a 
compoſition of pride and envy, and it 
ſhoots out into the moſt deſtructive 
branches of poiſoning people*s reputa- 
tions; it is finful therefore both in its 
riſe and conſequences: the devil him- 
ſelf is the grand deiamer, and he hath 
many diſciples, who, like him, go to and 


fro in the earth, and qvalk up and down in 


it, like rearing lions and venomous ſer- 
pents, ſeeking whom they can devour. 
Many are ſo abſurdly proud as to lay 
claim to a good character without en- 
deavouring to deſerve it; this puts them 
upon envying thoſe who deſervedly poſ- 
ſeſs what they ſo fondly deſire, and envy 
always exerciſing itſelf on account of 
ſome ſuppoſed advantage of another, 
naturally obſtructs every thing which may 
at all tend to that advantage. Here 
therefore defamation is interpoſed as a 
cloud to obſcure the brightneſs of a 
fair reputation; and however ſome ble- 
miſkes are made the immediate and plau- 
fible objects of detraction, yet excel- 
lencies are the real cauſes of it, and 
men frequently ſuffer in character, not 
ſo much becauſe they deſerve an ill 
name, as becauſe they deſerve a good 
one. Accordingly, it is commonly ſaid, 
that ſlander is a tax upon merit (where 
we may barely obſerve, that there 1s at 
preſent either a great deal of merit in 
the world, or that the tax upon 1t runs 
extremely high); and if this be the caſe 
of ſlander, then it ought to prejudice us 
in favour of thoſe who ſuffer it, at leaſt 
it ought not to affect us much either 
way; it is ſo widely ſcattered, it is ta- 
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ken up upon ſuch ſlight grounds, ang 


ventured ſo much at random, that it hits 
indifferently the good and the bad, and 
is one of thoſe things which come alike 
zo all, There is no one who converſeth 
in life, who cannot immediately recolle& 
from what ſuſpicions poſitive calumny 
1s frequently raiſed ; what falſities are 
purpoſely propagated, what virtues de- 
ignedly miſrepreſented, what merit wil. 
fully traduced; and what ſhews how 
great a ſhare envy hath in this vice, few 
inſtances can be quoted where perſons 
who have done publick good, have not 
done it in ſome meaſure at the expence 
of their good name : Accordingly, all 
men are ready in general to declare, that 
common report is a liar, but it is a 
har which of all others is moſt eaſily 
believed; that principle of pride and 
envy, which gives riſe to defamation, 
is univerſal, ſo that this vice thrives 
upen the ſame ſtock, and 1s kept up and 
improves by the ſame principle, from 
which it was firſt produced, 

Thus we fee that the origin of de- 
famation is baſe and ſinful, and the ef- 
fects of it bear a proper proportion to its 
origin: its buſineſs is to rob people of 
what they eiteem moſt valuable in life, 
their good name; to turn the world 
upſide down with reſpect to characters, 
and to confound good and bad actions 
ſo as to ſubject them all indifferently to 
calumny and ſlander. The breath of a 
defamer is of an infectious nature, and 
tends to blaſt every thing it reaches, 
Reputation 1s a thing nicely conſtituted, 
fine and tender in its texture, which 
makes it more liable to accidents, and 
more eaſy to be deſtroyed. Let there- 
fore a man's ſtock of merit be never ſo 
large and generous, let it branch out in- 
to actions never ſo virtuous and laud- 
able, let it promiſe, let it have aQually 
raiſed upon it fruits of praiſe and re- 
putation never ſo fair and lovely, yet 
thoſe fruits are within the reach and 
miſchief of defamation, and the cha- 
racter of the pureſt innocence and moſt 
ſuperior merit, if not quite deſtroyed, 
will nevertheleſs be ſullied and deformed 
by it. Or, to make uſe of a Scripture 
ſimilitude; a good name, ſays the wile 
man, 7s better than precious ointment 3 
it has therefore a moſt grateful odour, 
it requires great pains and tedious ap- 
plication to attain it; it is to be n 
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; eat caution and diligence; yet 
— o pleaſant, ſo coſtly, ſo valuable a 
treaſure is wantonly to be deſtroyed 
and laviſhly to be ſquandered away by 
every tongue that loves to utter falſe 
words: In this reſpect too a good name 
is like unto precious ointment, if it be 
once poured out, it is not to be recovered 
again, at leaſt not to its firſt degree of 
purity; you may as well labour to drive 
2 river back again into its fountain- 
head, as to trace ſcandal through all 
the channels it hath paſſed, up to its firſt 
author, and to leave thoſe channels as 
pure as though it had not paſſed them; 
for men receive defamation with greedi- 
neſs, part from it with reluctance, ſpread 
it abroad with pleaſure, retract it only 
upon the greateſt force; and all this 
while our neighbour ſuffers in a molt 
tender point : His reputation 1s the pre- 
ſent reward of his labours, and a plea- 
ſing encouragement to him in his farther 
purſuit after virtue; it enables him to 
do good with greater advantage, and to 
ſuffer hardſhips with greater cheerful- 
neſs; it ſets him up for a burning and 
a ſhining light to the world, and ren- 
ders him a much more capable inſtru- 
ment of promoting God's glory and man's 
happineſs. To rob him therefore of his 
reputation is doing him ſubſtantial miſ- 
chief; robbing him of his money, which 
may be reſtored to him a thouſand ways, 
bears no proportion to it, That which 
ſo greatly aggravates the fin of murder, 
15, that it is deſtroying the Divine image; 
and St. James gives that argument a for- 
cible turn with reſpect to our ſpeech ; 
the tongue, ſays the Apoſtle, is an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poiſon 3 therewith 
we bleſs God, even the Father, and there- 
with curſe we men, which are made after 
the ſimilitude of God, And how far cha- 
racters of innocence and virtue are more 
eminent circumſtances of the Divine 
image, how far conſequently effacing 
thoſe characters hath it in the nature 
and partakes of the gilt of murder, is 
worth the defamer's while ſeriouſly to 
conſider. It hath been a law in ſome 
countries, and it ſeems a law highly 


_ reaſonable, to puniſh thoſe who in a ju- 


dicial way bear falſe witneſs, in the ſame 
manner as they would have puniſhed the 
perſons accuſed, had they been really 
guilty : and ſhould the Almighty think 
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fit to take things in that view at the laſt 
day, what complicated guilt will they 
be oppreſſed with? what variety of ven- 

eance muſt fall upon their heads, who 
Rave in converſation borne falſe witneſs 
againſt their neighbour in every kind and 
degree of wickedneſs ? | 

Now it is certainly defamation in the 
worſt degree, to beſpatter innocence, and 
to invent and ſpread abroad ſcandalous 
falſehoods; but to publiſh even truths 
that are injurious, to diſcover the ſecret 
faults of our neighbours, to cenſure 
publicly what ought to be corrected 
privately, are likewiſe, degrees of defa- 
mation, and great breaches of charity, 
becauſe it is the property of charity, in 
this reſpect likewiſe, to cover the multi- 
tude of ſins. "Theſe circumſtances ariſe 
from pride and envy, and are attended 
with the ſame ill conſequences of ruin- 
ing reputations, which may in the main 
be really good. Joſeph, the huſband 
of the bleſſed virgin, is called a juſt man 
for his tender intentions of putting away 
his eſpouſed wife privately, and not 
making her a public example, when 
he diſcovered her to be with child; he 
not knowing at that time that what was 
conceived in her was from above. And 
indeed to publiſh the ſecret offences of 
others is finful upon many accounts, 
becauſe the expoſing the actors of them 
to open ſhame, tends wonderfully to 
harden them in fin ; it does not reclaim 
them from it, it plunges them deeper in 
guilt. Again, by making the vices of 
other men the ſubje&s of common talk, 
we make the notions of wickedneſs leſs 
affeting, by rendering them more fa- 


miliar. As all men fall under cenſure 


for their failures, perſons who have 
been hitherto innocent, will be apt to 
think themſelves ſingular in retaining 
their virtue, a ſingularity very few are 
fond of, and will imagine it will be very 
pardonable for them to run into thoſe 
vices which converſation informs them 
are univerſal. Farther yet, this practice 
is a means of nouriſhing uncharitableneſs, 
inſomuch as thereby we view our neigh- 
bour always in the worſt light, and paint 
him in ſuch colours as make him odious 
to others : here therefore peace is broken 
in vpon, good-will is choaked up, and 
a ſtop put to that general harmony 
and kindneſs, whereby ſo much preſent 

happineſs 
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happineſs flows in upon us. Yet under 
all thoſe aggravating; circumſtances, de- 
famation in every b 

baſeneſs makes the largeſt ſhare in con- 
verſation, and is ated over hourly, de- 
liberately, barefacedly, and even by thoſe 
who would think themſelves ill - treated 
not to be eſteemed good Chriſtians. From 
the ſerious and ſolemn nrauner where- 
with they pronounce their calumnies, 
one would be apt to imagine, that it is 
really their buſineſs and duty to ſit in 
judgment upon people's reputations, and 
to deal out ſcandal in what proportions 
they think proper; but from the miſ- 
chiefs which attend their decifions, from 
the fullneſs and uncharitableneſs of their 
procedures, one cannot but likewiſe be- 
heve that their tribunals, if they have 
any authority, muſt derive their autho- 
rity from the king of darkneſs, and that 
Satan always ſuggeſts what ſentences they 
are to pals, 

This cenſoriouſneſs in ſeemingly good 
people, goes under the notion of diſ- 
countenancing vice; but it would an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of holineſs, at leaſt as 
well, and would be a mach better ex- 
erciſe of our charity, to dwell a little 
now and then upon our neighbour's good 
qualities, and by that means to endea- 
vour the encouragement of virtue, 

In ſome caſes indeed, where public 
juſtice requires it, or private admonition 
makes it adviſable, where the baſeneſs 
of a deſigning perſon makes common 
caution neceſſary, or the notoriety of 


Facts makes open abhorrence our duty, 


there we are allowed to ſpeak our minds 
with freedom : but thele circumitances 
fall not fo frequently and properly under 
common converſation, and in the gene- 
ral our talent at cenſure had much bet- 
ter be turned upon ourſelves ; and were 
we to look inward with any part of that 


accuracy which we employ with reſpect 


to others, we ſhould find too much in 
ourſelves to be corrected, to allow us 
leiſure to attend to foreign reformations, 
Let him who is without fault caſt the 
firſt cenſure at his neighbour, and that 
ought entirely to ſtop the mouth of ca- 
lumny. If this ſort of reformation be 
a charity, let it, like other charities, be- 
gin with ourſelves; and when we have 
plucked the beam out of our own eye, 
then ſhall wwe ſee more clearly to pluck out 
the mote from our brother's eye. But is 


ind and degree of 
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Judgment our buſineſs ? God hath re. 
ſerved that to himſelf, and hath com. 
manded us not to judge by appearance 
to judge nothing before the time. De. 
famation therefore is no part of a Chric. 
tian's character, cenſure is even invading 
the divine prerogative; for as St. James 
argues excellently, chap. iv. ver. 11, 12. 
Speak not evil one of another, brethren. 
He that ſpeaketh evil of his brother, and 
Judgeth his brother, ſpeakerh evil of the 
law, and judgeth the Iaww; but ij" thoy 
Juageft the law, thou art not a dcer of the 
law, but a judge. There is one laxw-giver, 
auh is able to ſave and to deſtroy: I hy 
art thou, that judgeſt another? But thus it 
1s that men rather than not be uncharita- 
ble, will be prophane ? rather than not 
injure their neighbour, will bid defiance 
to the Almighty. 

Upon the whole then, with reſpec 
to this fort of converſation, we ought 
to think and ſpeak of mankind with can- 
dor; to be flow to hear ill reports, to 
be ſlower yet to believe them, and ne- 
ver to be authors and promoters of 
them; to rejoice in the excellencies 
we ſee our neighbours poſſeſſed of, and 
cheerfully to bear a modeſt teſtimony, 
to their merit; a modeſt teſtimony, for 
commendation may exceed in point of 
prudence, when it does not exceed in 
point of juſtice ; and large prailes fre- 
quently raiſe the envy of thoſe who hear 
them, and are anſwered with detraction: 
it is our duty to clear up the reputation 
of thoſe who are unjuſtly traduced, and 
to ſmooth over thoſe characters, which 
truth might cenſure, though charity ought 
not; to throw a veil of tenderneſs over 
thoſe faults which are not notorious, 
and to endeavour a remedy of men's 
imperfections, without expoling them to 
open air: In ſhort, we ought to con- 
ceive and ſpeak of others in the ſame 
manner as we ſhall wiſh to have done at 
that day, when what we thought of in 
private ſhall be made as clear as the 
light, and what ve uttered in the cloſets, 
ſhall be as though it were ſpoken on th? 
houſe tops, 
and backbiter appear at that day, when 
the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed; 
when traduced innocence ſhall ſhine forth 
in the brightneſs of glory, and the guilt 
of tife deſamer be ſhewn in the blackneſs 
of pride and malice; when every ag- 


gravation whereby they have beightened 
their 


But how will the ſlanderer 
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their neighbours faults, every inſtance of 
detraction whereby they have leſſened 
their neighbours excellencies, every act 
of contemptuous deriſion, of uncharitable 
though true cenſure, every omiſſion of 
vindicating injured characters, every in- 
duſtrious with-holding of due commenda- 
tion, will add to the foulneſs of their own 
demerits; when they ſhall be judged, 
even as they have judged; when they 
ſhall be condemned, even as they have 
condemned, without mercy. 


SERMON CXIIL 


The ſame ſubject, continued. 
Er RESs. iv. 29. 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that which is good for the uſe 
of edifying, that it may miniſter grace unto the 
hearers. 

H“ already conſidered common 

converſation, as it relates more im- 
mediately to God and our neighbous, 
under the two heads of religious and cha- 
ritable diſcourſe, proceed we now, ac- 
cording to our propoſed diviſion, in the 
third place, to conſider ſuch matter of 
converſation as doth more immediately 
concern ourſelves. In the former re- 
ſpets, duty is more apparently con- 
cerned, becauſe prophaneneſs and ob- 
ſcenity, which are oppoſed to religious; 
flattery, rudeneſs, and defamation, whe- 
ther true or falſe, which are oppoſed 
to charitable diſcourſe, are all of them 
circumitances confeſſedly and directly 
ſinful; but this laſt branch of converſa- 
tion, which includes all other ſubjects of 
diſcourſe whatever, may ſeem at firſt 
view, to be of too indifferent a nature to 
fall under precept, eſpecially in this 
place, where it is generally expeded that 
articles of ſtrict divinity ſhould be'treated 
of rather than the affairs of common life, 
where inſtructions of piety ought rather 
to be inculcated, than thoſe directions 
which it is the proper buſineſs of reaſon 
and prudence to ſuggeſt. But there is 
nothing ſo indifferent, as not to be ca- 
pable both of a good and bad turn; no- 
thing ſo minute in the moſt remote in- 


ſtances of duty, which the Goſpel may 


not improve into a virtue, and conſe- 
quently which may not fall under uſeful 
conſideration in a chriſtian way, though 
ſuch paints as theſe need not be fo fre- 
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quently and largely inſiſted on, as thoſe 


of greater importance. 

Our bleſſed Saviour compares the king- 
dom of heaven, 1. e. the kingdom of God's 
grace or the Goſpel, unto /eaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three meaſures of 
meal till the whole was leavened ; which 
ſimilitude well expreſſes how wonderfully 
the goſpel inſinuates itſelf into every paxt 
of our life; what an uſeful ferment it 
makes with reſpect to our whole behavi- 
our; what a grateful tincture it gives to 
every one of our actions. No circum- 
ſtance therefore of life is below a chriſ- 
tian regard, ſince there 1s no circumſtance 
of it, which may not fall under chriſtian 
improvement. 

But this topic is of itſelf far from 
being of a trifling nature; our bleſſed 
Saviour aſſures us, that we ſhall give an 
account of every idle word: where the 
term idle does not only ſignify blaſphe- 
mouse, but that kkewiſe which has no 
good tendency, that which doth not an- 
{wer any of the ends of diſcourſe, either 
God's glory, or the good of ourſelves or 
others. | 

Again, converſation takes up a great 
deal of our time, and a due management 
ot our time is a moſt important concern; 
it is not ſullicient not to employ it to ill 
purpoſes, we are to employ it to all the 
advantages we are able; it is therefore a 
miſapplication of a moſt precious talent 
to ſpend much of our time, if not in ſuch 
converſation as is not directly ſinful, yet 
in ſuch as is productive of no good: the 
notion of duty requires ſomething poſi- 
tive, and we muſt not content ourſelves 
with barely cea/ing to ſpeak evil, wwe muſt 
learn to ſpeak well; not that we need 
to be continually dwelling on pious ſub- 
jets: the affairs of this life challenge 
ſome regard, and may be managed in 
converſation to great advantage; our 
faculties call for improvement in a natural 
as well as a moral way, and ſuch an im- 
provement will be found on many ac- 
counts to be of true and abſolute ſervice. 
Farther yet, the tongue 1s a member of 
great conſequence, for life and death are 
in the power of the tongue: it is hkewiſe 
very unruly; give it but an innocent 
looſe, and you will ſoon find it too head- 
ſtrong to be again eaſily reſtrained ; it is 
a member of all other the moſt forward 
and unwearied in exerciſe, and requires 
great care and diligence to exerciſe it 

alight: 
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aright : in much talk there is much dan- 
ger, and he that multiplieth words, mul- 
tiplieth miſchiefs. As therefore ſociety 
makes ſpeech neceſſary, and as our cor- 
ruptions make it dangerous; as diſcourſe 
ſtreams forth into numberleſs channels, 
and as it is apt while it flows continually 
to degenerate, it will become us to guard 
againſt its ill tendency in every the moſt 
minutè circumſtance, to obſerve every 
channel through which' it paſſes, and to 
endeavour to keep it up to its proper 
ſtrength and purity. And that we may 
the better be able to do this, let us pro- 
ceed, 

I. To conſider what are proper to- 
pics for diſcourſe under this branch of 
our diviſion, and 

II. We may remark a little upon thoſe, 
which, however improperly, are never- 
theleſs generally made the topics of 
common converſation. 

iſt, Then, let us confider what are 

roper topics for diſcourſe under this 
7 of our diviſion. 

Now the end of converſation being 
both to improve and gratify, we may 
conſider what topics thoſe are which 
with reſpect to this life fall under theſe 


two heads. The proper topics for im- 


provement, are ſuch as tend to enlarge 
our minds, to exerciſe our reaſon, to in- 
form our underſtanding, to encreaſe our 


knowledge, &c. in a natural way, To- 


pics for gratification, are ſuch as tend 
to poliſh and civilize ſociety, as render 


mankind pleaſed with one another, and 


give life a cheerful mixture of innocence 
and complacency. The firſt of theſe 
ſorts are arts and ſciences, obſervations 
drawn from hiſtory or experience, &c. 
Now it is our duty to converſe upon ſuch 
ſubjects, becauſe it 1s our duty to improve 
in every inſtance of excellence which. it 
hath pleaſed the Almighty to place within 
the reach of our abilities; the more we 
know, the more we are enabled to glo- 
rify our Great Creator, and to benefit 
mankind ; and converſation 1s an obvi- 
ous means of improving in all ſorts of 
knowledge; it lets us into men's thoughts 
of things, and we are thereby either con- 
firmed or rectified in our own judgments ; 
we likewiſe make our own notions more 
intimately our own, by expreſſing them 
to others : our inward conceptions are, 
as it were, the embrios of knowledge, 
which would frequently prove abortive, 
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did not converſation give them their true 
life; we always feel more ſtrong impreſ. 
ſions of that which we labour to incul. 
cate, and become beſt informed ourſelyes 
by endeavouring to inform others. 

Theſe topics of diſcourſe relate not 
only to the learned, but to every pe ſon 
whatever: there is no one ſo ignorant, az 
not to know ſomething at leaſt of ſome 
art or ſcience ;z no one ſo dull, as not to 
be able to make ſome obſervations for re. 
gulating the conduct of human life: 
men of low capacities and attainments 
cannot indeed converſe ſo well as men of 
more deep and extenſive knowledge, 
but they can converſe according to their 
knowledge, and wherever there is any 
knowledge, there is room for improve- 
ment. 

Again, ſuch diſcourſe as this is a great 
ſpur to induſtry; difficulties in converſa- 
tion are made extremely ſlight, and men 
are fond of endeavouring to act over 
that in reality, which is A eaſily tranſ- 
acted in common talk; buſineſs paſſeth 
off much better when men are apprized 
of the neceſſity and practicableneſs of it 
from others, and we are more able to 
ſtruggle in life to advantage by under- 
ſtanding the various turns of affairs, the 
different tempers of men, and the due 
management of thoſe tempers: all this 
while the mind is cultivating and fitting 
itſelf for brighter ſcenes of action, raiſing 
itſelf out of the cloudy regions of bruta- 
lity and ignorance, into a ſtate of a more 
refined humanity, and in all reſpects be- 
coming more capable of doing public 
ſervice, 

The other branch of proper topics for 
diſcourſe, with reſpect to the things of 
this life, are thoſe of gratification ; the 
mind of man 1s too weak to be always 
upon the ftretch; ſerious points are apt 
to fatigue, when long attended to; it re- 
quires ſomething lively and refreſhing in 
converſation to keep up our ſpirits to 
their proper pitch, and to allow them 
their full ſcope of acting; here then 
agreeable excurſions of wit, briſk turns 
of fancy, &c. are very allowable, to give 
a relaxation to the mind, and to diſpoſe 
of it for the profecution of what is more 
ſerious: this indeed falls in with the in- 
ferior faculties of the ſoal ; but the infe- 
rior faculties ought to have their proper 
exerciſe, and the imagination may in- 
dulge itſelf in humourous — as 
ong 
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long as it is confined within the bounds 
of innocence and diſcretion : topics of 
this ſort are infinite ; the common occur- 
rences of life will never fail to furniſh 
them out to us,in large quantities ; and 
it is rather our buſineſs to manage them 
aright, than to diſcover what they are. 
It may be proper barely to mention, that 
we ought to chooſe thoſe topics which 
are moſt manly, becaufe though we are 
to be diverted by ſuch converſation, we 
are to be diverted like rational creatures, 
and the ſatisfaction we meet with in this 
way at leaſt to be what common ſenſe 
may approve: again, ſuch diſcourſe 
ſhould not engroſs too mach of our time, 
becauſe it is abſard to turn what ſhould 
only amuſe into an employment, and to 
make that a real buſineſs which is in- 
tended only to relieve from the fatigues 
of buſineſs. Upon the whole then, that 
converſation which more immediately re- 
lates to ourſelves, and turns chiefly upon 
the affairs of this life, will, when rightly 
managed, ſerve many good purpoſes; it 
is improving, it is agreeable, it enlarges 
and refines the ſoul, it promotes mutual 
kindneſs and ſociety, it is a conſtant 
ſpring of cheerfulneſs and good nature, it 
fills up time at leaſt innocently, and pre- 
vents thoſe abuſes of ſpeech with reſpect 
to this branch of our diviſion, which it is 
our own buſineſs now in the 

2d place to remark a little upon. 

Converſation, with reſpect to the af- 
fairs of this life, generally turns upon 
vain and impertinent topics ; faſhions, 
dreſs, diverſions, entertainments, &c. are 
ſubjects which are moſt ſeriouſly argued 
upon and ſolemnly diſcuſſed ; ſo that if 
we were to judge of life from common 
diſcourſe, the. whole buſineſs of it is er- 
rand foppery. Now this betrays greatle- 
vity of mind, and tends wonderfully to wea- 
ken and enervate our ſuperior faculties; he 
who labours to be learned upon ſuch arti- 
cles as thoſe, finds out but a mean em- 
ploy ment for his reaſon, and may con- 
verſe for ages without advancing one 
ſtep forwards in wiſdom : ſuch diſcourſe 
anſwers no purpoſe at all : he muſt have 
but little underſtanding who thinks it im- 
proving, and he but a bad taſte, who 
thinks it 8 it is not indeed in 
the worſt ſenſe corrupt communication, 
but it is ſo far corrupt, that it is unedify- 
ng; it neither is of ſervice to the ſpeak- 
ers, neither doth it miniſter grace unto the 
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| hearers; it is at leaſt an unprofitable me- 


thod of ſquandering away time; it is 4 
debaſement of our minds, and a neglect of 
improving ourſelves in thoſe inſtances of 
knowledge, which it hath pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to give us capacity for attaining, 
— which we might be able to turn to 
public ſervice. This may poſſibly ſeem 
a needleſs and unreaſonable piece of ſe- 
verity, to abridge converſation to ſuch a 
degree, as to cut off from it ſo many to- 
pics, which are generally thought at 
leaſt innocent and inoffenſive, eſpecially 
fince they lie level to the top capacities 
of many perſons in life; ſo that if thoſe 
perſons be debarred diſcourſing in this 
way, they muſt be entirely ſecluded from 
bearing any ſhare in all converſation 
whatever. But let it be conſidered, that 
the debaſement of our faculties is a per- 


verſion of them; that the non- improve- 


ment of our talents is an abuſe of them, 
and that vain diſcourſe is ſinful, as well 
as that which is profane and uncha- 
ritable. We ought therefore to be 
extremely careful what turn our conver- 
ſation takes, becauſe trifling diſcourſe is 
apt to grow wonderfully upon us, and 
betrays us inſenſibly into ſuch levities as 
common reaſon would induſtriouſly de- 
cline, 'as true ſobriety would be aſhamed 
of, and, fince we are to give an account of 
every idle word, ſuch as chriſtianity would 
be afraid of incurring, Here it is obvi- 
ous to reflect how ſevere a judgment 
thoſe perſons muſt paſs, who employ 
both their time and ſtudy in this way, ſo 
far as even to bring this ſort of converſa- 
tion into rule and method, thoſe, whoſe 
whole life is ſpent in impertinent viſits, 
and whoſe viſits are made up of idle diſ- 


" courſe. 


But there is one topic of this ſort of 
converſation which deſerves to be more 
particularly taken notice of, becauſe it is 
very common and very miſchievous, and 
that is talking about other people's buſt. 
neſs. Now this habit ariſes from a tri- 
fling curioſity, which tends to no end, 
and can ſerve no purpoſe; yet if you 
name any indifferent perſon, it is a great 
chance if you do not hear his whole hiſ- 
tory, his pedigree, his alliances, his o- 
nomy, his behaviour, his miſcarrriages, 
his lucky accidents, his views in life, &c. 
all are enlarged upon; what he does in 
his cloſet, let it be never ſo innocent, 
will be as though it was done upon the 

Uu houſe 
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houſe top; his motions are obſerved, his 
actions examined, his deſigns enquired 
into, and the man ſcrutinized in every 
particular. 
This is not indeed ſo properly defama- 
tion, becauſe nothing ſcandalous perhaps 
is ſpoken, but it is very prejudicial upon 
many accounts; it is a large ſtep to- 
wards defamation z and it can ſcarcely be 
imagined, that where there is ſo exact a 
furvey taken of any perſon, and ſo much 
talk about him, that there will not ftart 
up a great deal of ſcandal ; beſides, this 
gives occaſion to deſigning men to make 
an ill uſe of many circumſtances, which 
may be in themſelves innocent and com- 
mendable, and which, though very pro- 
per to be done, are not proper to be 
commonly known : again, this repreſents 
men's affairs in a very undue and partial 
light, becauſe the putting together a few 
disjointed outward appearances will make 
a man's behaviour ſeem very inconſiſtent, 
as though we were to form our judg- 
ment of a large machine from. a few 
wheels which have immediate relation 
with one another. In order to talk of 
men's affairs truly, we ought to know 
their ſprings and motives of action; 
and in all indifferent matters, it 1s much 
better to leave them to judge for them- 
ſelves, becauſe they underſtand the whole 
of the caſe, and beſt know their own 
circumſtances, and thoſe who judge by 
appearance ſeldom judge righteous 
judgment ; this therefore expoſes thoſe 
they talk of to the world, 
the truth that relates to them in an im- 
perfect view, and mixing a great deal 
that is falſe with it; for men of this caſt 
of mind frequently improve ſuſpicions 
into certainties, and have always a fancy 
ftrong enough for large invention. 

St. Peter calls ſuch men 3% bodies 
in other men's matters; the original 
word for which may be more literally 


tranſlated ower/eers of other men's mat- 


tert, Now it argues great pride and for- 
wardneſs in hob who take upon them 
this general inſpection; it carries with it 
the air of guardianſhip over mankind, 
. as though no action ought to eſcape their 
notice, and all buſineſs whatever ſhould 
fall under their cognizance. Who made 
me a judge or a divider over you? ſays 
our bleſſed Saviour to the perſon who 
defired him to interpoſe about dividin 

an inheritance; but had any one elle 
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been applied to, the caſe would probs. 
bly have been immediately taken in hand 
In ſhort, there is a ſtrange fondneſs in 
mankind to meddle with the affairs of 
others, and that to a great degree of 
neglecting their own ; and this is a prin. 
ciple of | ry and wantonneſs in its ori. 
gin, and of miſchief in its effects; it 
is entirely contrary to modeſty, good 
nature, and good ſenſe; it bears no Chri- 
ſtian marks at all about it, it being a 
goſpel, as well as a prudential precept, 
That every man ſhould ffudy to be quiet, 
and to ao his own buſine/s; and we find 
thoſe perſons ſharply reprimanded by 
St. Paul, who /earn to be idle, Wandering 
from houſe to houſe, and not only ile, 
ſays the apoſtle, but zattlers and by 
bodies, who ſpeak things which they ought 
not. | 
Thus then have we conſidered the 
matter of converſation with reſpe& to 
God, our neighbour, and ourſelves, and 
ſhewed how ſubſervient we might make 
our ſpeech to God's glory and to the 
benefit of ourſelves and others ; but it 
is notorious how corrupt our communi- 
cation is in every inſtance of it, inſo- 
much that the true uſe of ſpeech is en- 
tirely perverted, and what was intended 
by the Almighty for'the advantage of 
ſociety, is really turned into the bane 
and peſt of it. Now that which requires 
to be ſo largely and thoroughly reformed 
neceſſarily engages a- more minute con- 
ſideration; but whatever is or can be ſaid 
of this ſort is ſo well known from con- 
tinual experience, that the familiarity 
of it takes off from the impreſſions which 
might otherwiſe be made concerning it, 
and we ſhall not be ſo well able to judge 
of the guilt and mifchiefs of common 
converſation as by removing it to ſome 
diſtance, and ſeeing it without partiality. 
Let any one, therefore, after he hath 
ſpent many hours in that which is called 
good and engaging company, ſeriouſly 
examine with himſelf what uſeful im- 
provement either in a moral or a natural 
way he can make of the converſation 
that has paſſed, and it 1s a great chance 
if he be made a whit the wiſer or better 
for it; it may be well perhaps if he car- 
ries away as much innocence and ſobriety, 
or rather as little guilt -and levity, as he 
brought with him. | ; 
Or rather let us ſuppoſe an hermit, 


one who hath long ſequeſtered himſelf 
. from 


- 
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uman ſociety, and in a manner 
— * uſe of ſpeech, but one who 
raed his mind, as far as ſoli- 
tade would allow, in meditating on 
the Divine nature and his own being, 
who hath employed his rational facul- 
ties wholly. in theiſearch after more ex- 


lineſs, and the glorious hopes of bliſs 
and immortality : Suppoſe we then that 
ſuch an one was informed how much he 
had neglected a moſt uſeful talent ; that 
the Almighty made man a ſociable crea- 
ture, and that diſcourſe is a fund of 
vaſt improvement, that ſpeech opens 
the hearts of men, and lets us into 
many worthy notions without pains or 
difficulty, that as iron ſbarpeneth iron, 
fo doth the converſation of men one ano- 
ther; that we may become wiſe upon 
their ſtock of knowledge, by tranſcribing 
into our own minds their well-digeſted 
ſentiments, that learning flows from 
this fountain in large ſtreams, and that 
we may drink deeply of the waters of 
inſtruction with eaſe and pleaſure : up- 
on ſuch intimations as theſe, how would 
the hermit lament his tedious labours 
after a ſolitary knowledge, and the neg- 
le& of ſo large and obvious a method 
of improvement? With what eagerneſs 
would he break out from his retirement? 
With what expectation would he run in- 
to ſociety ? Bat When upon trying all 
companies, and hearing the diſcourſe 
which prevails among all ranks and or- 
ders of men, he finds converſation the 
ſource of iniquity, and the tongue the 
grand inſtrument of miſchief; when in- 
ſtead. of praifing and adoring our great 
creator, he hears oaths, blaſphemies, and 
prophaneneſs ; inſtead of pure and holy 
diſcourſes, he hears filthineſs and ob- 
ſcenity ; inſtead of ſincere and charitable 
expreſſions with reſpect to our neigh- 

„be hears flattery, rudeneſs and 
defamation, and even what is eſteemed 
moſt innocent and inoffenſive in conver- 


as we might improve by in a natural 
way, ſuch as our reaſon might enjoy 
with ſatisfaction, and our fancy might 
ſuggeſt for a maſculine entertainment, 
he hears nothing but folly, vanity and 
impertinence, how , wretchedly will he 
be diſappointed in his  pupſuity? How 
_ patiently will he long for his former 


ſation, when inſtead of ſuch diſcourſe | 
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retirement? Would he not be provoked 
to take up his parable and ſay, the heart 
of man is a polluted ſpring, and rivers of 
corrupt communication iſſue from it. How 
are the children of men lovers of vanity, 
and their delight is in lies! Their in- 
ward parts are very wickedneſs, the poi- 


alted truths, and hath enlarged his ſoul Jon of aps is under their lips; their 
by the bright notices of virtue and ho- tongue is ſwift to ſhed blood ; they ſpeak 


all things that may do hurt; wa the 
uſe of Speech really given us for a big. 
ing! Wherefore then doth it diſquiet the 
whole world, driving men from nation 
to nation, pulling down ſtrong cities, and 
overthrowing the houſes of great men ? 
The tongue caſteth out virtuous women, 
and depriveth them of their labours. Who- 
Jo hearkened unto it ſhall never find reſt, 
and ſhall never dwell quietly. The flroke 
of the wwhip maketh marks in the fleſh, but 
the ftroke of the tongue breaketh the bones, 
Many have fallen by the edge of the fword, 
but not ſo many as have fallen by the tongue. 


Well is he that is defended from it, and 


hath not paſſed through the wenom thereof. 
But who is there that can eſcape it] It is a 
peſtilence that walketh in darkneſs; its 
arrows deſtroy at the noon day; thouſands 


fall beſide it, ten thouſands at its right 


hand. O! that I had wings like a dove, 
would he ſay, that might flee away 
from this untoward generation, and be at 
reſt ? Surely there is greater pleaſure in 
ſolitude, at leaſt there is innocence, How 
is the world become a deſolation and the 
wilderneſs a place of refuge ! Woe is me, that 
1 have converſed with mankind, and mads. 
my habitation among the ſons of men ! the 
roarings of lions are not ſo dangerous as their 
tongues; the dwellings of wild \ beafls 
abound with ſafety and civility in compari- 
ſon of what human ſociety produce. 

Upon the whole then can it be ima- 
gined that the uſe of ſpeech was in- 
dulged to us for the uttering God's praiſes, 
for the mutual edification of ourſelves 
and others ? Can it be imagined, that we 
are placed here on earth in order to qua- 
lify ourſelves for the converſation of 
ſaints and angels, and that our tongues 
are intended eternally to dwell upon di- 
vine hallelujabs? This indeed is the 

racious deſign of the Almighty ; and 
ſhall not the proſpect of that bliſsful em- 
ployment engage us to ſet a watch over 
the door of our lips, and to render our 
diſcourſe ſuch as becomes the goſpel of 
Chriſt, ſuch at leaſt as is commonly vir- 
Uu 2 tuous 
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tuous and innocent? If our ſouls are to 
be greatly purified and exälted in order 
to our being made meet partakers of hea- 
venly joys, and if converſation be a 
proper and neceſſary means for working 
out for us ſuch improvements, then does 
it behove us in every inſtance of con- 
verſation to remember the dignity of our 
being, and to act up to the worthineſs 
of our vocation, that no corrupt commu- 
nication of any ſort may ever proceed out 
of our mouth. 

But more eſpecially when we are call- 
ed upon to be gueſts at God's table, 
let us conſider, that in vain ſhall we en- 
deavour to purify our thoughts, unleſs 
we likewiſe purify our diſcourſe ; be- 
cauſe he avho ſeemeth to be religious and 
bridleth not his tongue, that man's re- 
ligion is vain, ſaith the apoſtle ; and we 
cannot be guilty of a greater profanation 
of our Lord's ſupper, than by receiv- 
ing thoſe holy myſteries into a mouth, 
through which ſtreams of corruption are. 
continually flowing. Let therefore the 
purifying coals of God's altar, while 
they enflame our minds with -pious diſ- 
poſitions, enrich our mouths likewiſe 
with the devouteſt thankſgivings; that 
when our hearts are ready, we may 
praiſe the Lord with the beſt member 
that we have; that that meekneſs and 
charity which the goſpel inſpires, that 
innocence and ſimplicity which adorn a 
Chriſtian converſation, may run through 
al! our diſcourſe; and that while we 
miniſter grace unto the hearers, we may 
treaſure up our own juſtification againſt 
that day, wherein by our words we ſpall 
be juſtified, and by our words we ſhall be 


condemned. | 
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By Ax DUREW SNA E, D. D. 
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The Inexcuſableneſs of obſtinate Im- 
penitence. 


Ez ek. xviii. 31. 
Por why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael! 


T ns Almighty, through this whole 
chapter, is expoſtulating with the re- 
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bellious houſe of 1ſrael : who, as if it bad 
been a ſmall thing that they had violated 
his commands, profaned his name, defiled 


his altars, and proſtituted his worſhip, a; 


if it had not been enough that they had 
been guilty of groſs idolatry, notorious 
oppreſſion, and foul adultery, with cther 
very heinous and provoking crimes here 
recited, proceeded yet farther to mur. 
mur againſt God, to repreſent him as 2 
cruel and unjuſt being, and to exclain 
againſt the partiality of his diſpenſation, 


and the ſeverity of his puniſhments. 80 


ready are men to charge their own miſ. 
carriages upon God, and to recriminate 
when they cannot make a direct anſwer 
to that which they are accuſed of; and 
ſo true is the obſervation of the wiſe 
man, that when the: folly of a man has fer- 
verted his ways, his heart fretteth againſt 
the Lord, Prov. xix. 3. 

A God ſo impiouſly, a benefaQor ſo 
ungratefully, a Judge ſo inſolently treat- 
ed, might juſtly have been expected to 
have proceeded in another manner, and 
to have ſpoke in another language than 
in affectionate wiſhes and pathetical ex- 


hortations, in gentle expoſtulations and 


terms of endearment. 

But what provocations are beyond the 
endurance of infinite mercy ; to how pro- 
digious a bulk muſt that guilt be ſwelled, 
which is more extenſive and unbounded 
than divine love. 

Thus audaciouſly challenged and af- 
fronted, we find him notwithſtanding fo 
far from an implacable rage, and inflex- 
ible” reſolution of avenging his injured 


| honour, that he ſtill perſiſts in his endea- 


vours by ſoft and gentle methods to 
work their reformation and prevent their 
ruin. | 

He who, was bound by no other rule 
butthe inherent rectitude of his own nature, 
whoſe peculiar right it was to require an 
account of their actings, vouchſafes to 
give them an account of his; he argues 
the caſe calmly and familiarly with them, 
and appeals to their own reaſon, whether 
he did not, both in the .execution of his 
puniſhments, and the diſtribution of bis 
rewards, proceed according to the firict- 
eſt rules of equity: hear now, O houſe 
of 1/rael, fps ho, are not my ways equal ? 
are not your ways unequal ? After which 
conviction he ſtill leaves it to their choice, 
whether they will be happy or miſerable; 
and perceiving them more inclinable Fo 
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germ. CXIII. 
the latter, he addreſſes himſelf to them in 
this other paſſionate” interrogatory, For 
aby will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael ! 

| Bleſſed God! was it not enough for 
Thee, who art accountable only to 'Fhy- 
ſelf,- to be conſcious of Thy own juſtice, 
but muſt Thou appeal to ſinful men, and 
make the criminals the judges ? But this 
indeed leaves them without excuſe, and 
it muſt of neceſſity follow from ſuch a 
diſplay of Thy neſs and their per- 
verſeneſs, that, as thou art ſelf-juſtified, 
ſo they are ſelf- condemned. 

From the words of the text I ſhall con- 
ſider theſe following particulars : 

I. The patient forbearance and long- 
ſuffering of a gracious God. 

II. The obſtinate impenitence of a diſ- 
obedient people, 

III. The conſequence that will infallibly 
attend ſuch a ſtate of final impenitence, 
viz. death. Why awill ye die? 

IV. That if we ſo finally miſcarry and 
meet with eternal death for our portion, 
we have nobody to complain of but our- 
ſelves; it is our own voluntary choice, 
and we might have prevented it if we 
would. Why will ye die? 

I. The firſt thing obſervable is the pa- 
tient forbearance and logg-ſuffering of a 
gracious God, This is a reflection that 
1s always full of unſpeakable comfart and 
ſatisfaction: This is the foundation of 
all our hopes, the ſource of our pardon 
and ſecurity of our happineſs; to this 
we owe the delay of our pyniſhment, and 
every freſh opportunity of repentance ; 
hither is the only retreat for a wounded 
conſcience, and ſanctuary for deſpairing 
guilt. V God ſhould be extreme to mark 
what is done amiſs; if he ſhould ſhow 
no forbearance, and his threats would ad- 
mit of no reſpite or mitigation, but every 
tranſgreſſion of his law were to be pro- 
ſecuted with the utmoſt rigour ; who 
then could endure the ſeverity of his 
wrath? or who is that upright unblame- 
able perſon, that could ſtand the fury of 
his naked juſtice ? It is of his mercy alone 
that we are not conſumed, becauſe bis come 
Paſſions fail not. He ſpares when wwe de- 
ferve puniſhment, and his wrath thinks p- 


on mercy, 


; Nay, ſo long does he bear with men's 
miquities, and ſuſpend the execution of 
is judgments, that we are ſometimes 


ready to cenſure his indulgence, and tax 
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him with too much lenity, and even to up- 
braid him, as it were, as David did with 
a quouſgue Domine ? Lord, how long wilt 
thou look upon this? How long ſhall the ad- 
venſary do this diſhonour * Why pluckeſt 
thou not thy right-hand out of thy beſom to 
deſtroy the enemy ? 

We repine at his goodneſs toward 
others, as Jonah did when he reverſed 
his ſentence againſt Nineveh : I pray 
thee, O Lord, ſays he, was not this my 


aying, when I was yet in my country ? 


Therefore I fled before unto Tarſbiſi : for I 
knew that thou art a gracious God and 
merciful, flow to anger and .of great kind- 
neſs, and repenteſt thee of the evil, Jon. iv. 
2 


And as to our imitation of God in this 
particular, (as it is our duty to imitate all 
his attributes and perfections, as far as our 
frail nature will permit us,) we are ſo far 
from bearing with a true Chriſtian pa- 
tience, real, accumulated, and repeated 
affronts, that we are frequently tranſport- 
ed beyond all patience and moderation by 
ſeeming and imaginary ones ; our ſuffer- 
ance is ſeldom any longer than till we 
have an opportunity of regu the in- 
jury, and our inability to be avenged as 
we would, has often a conſiderable ſhare 
in our forgiveneſs. 

There are indeed ſome degrees of ill 

uſage, which good nature and a ſenſe of 
religion will teach a man to overcome; 
but it is very rare that either the one or 
the other are a ſufficient proof againit 
that reſentment that is occaſioned by 
reiterated wrongs, and repeated provoca- 
tions. 
St. Peter himſelf, we ſee, was afraid 
of going too far in this duty, and of 
ſuffering too long: he was very ſolicitous 
to know of his maſter, to what degree he 
was obliged to bear with injuries, without 
endeavouring to return them; how many 
ſevere trials he muſt ſuſtain, how many 
acts of forbearance he muſt put in prac- 
tice, before forgiveneſs might lau fully 
end, and revenge begin to take place. 

Lord, ſays he, how ' often ſhall my bro- 
ther fin againſt me, and 1 forgive bim] Un- 
til jeven times? And thought, no doubt, 
that he had ſtated the caſe diſadvan- 
tageouſly enough to himſelf, and that he 


had rather exceeded than fallen ſhort of 


that meaſure of charity his Lord would 


expect from him. But you know what our 
Uu 3 Saviour's 
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Saviour's anſwer was; I ſay not unto thee, 
until ſeven times, but until ſeventy times ſeven. 
We muſt not therefore confine our pa- 
don and oblivion to any limited number 
of offences ; but as often as our brother 
renews his provocation, ſo often muſt we 
our forgiveneſs, eſpecially where he 
makes an acknowledgment and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and expreſſes a deſire to be for- 
ven. | 

Such is God's dealing towards us, and 
ſuch would be ours towards our brethren, 
if we endeavoured to be like God. He, 
though he never wants the power to vin- 
dicate his honour, and has always his 
enemies at his mercy, chuſes rather to 
proceed by gentle methods, and inſtead 
of compelling, endeavours to win them to 
his ſervice; he courts them at once to 
their duty and their happineſs, invites 
them earneſtly to a reconciliation with 
him, and ſolemnly declares, in the twenty- 

ſecond verſe of this chapter, that if they 
will but turn from all the tranſgreſſions 
they have committed, they ſhall not ſo 
much as be mentioned to them. Nay 
he promiſes them not only pardon and 
oblivion, but an ineftimable reward. 
And if ever he has recourſe to harſhneſs 
and ſeverity, it is as it were unwillingly 
and with ſome reluctance; ſo unwillingly, 
that the prophet Iſaiah calls it alienum 
opus, a ſtrange work, 1. e. a work that 
can hardly be called his; it is ſo foreign 
to his purpoſe, and offers ſuch a fort of 
violence to his nature; He hall be wwroth, 
ſays the prophet, as in the walley of Gi- 
beon, that he may do his work, his ſtrange 
evork, and bring to paſs his aft, his ſtrange 
ach, Iſaiah, xxviii. 21. 

How flow he is to wrath, how back - 
ward and loth to puniſh, we have a re- 
markable inſtance in the long ſuſpenſion 
of his judgment toward the inhabitants of 
the old world. Ore hundred and twenty 
years bore he their iniquities, which qvere 
then at the height; for all fleſh (we are 
told) had corrupted their ways upon earth: 
And in the mean time Noah, a preacher 
of righteouſneſs, gave them warning of 
the danger that attended them, that he 
who had fo lately made them, would again 
deſtroy the whole race of them, by an 
univerſal deluge, if they did not timely 
preventit, by acknowledging their creator, 


and forſaking their abominable profaneneſs 
and corruption. 
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And to ſhow how much he was in ear. 
neſt, and how thoroughly he was perſua. 
ded himſelf of the ries of that danger, 
with the apprehenſion whereof he 1a. 
boured to poſſeſs them, they ſaw the ark 
which he was preparing for the ſecurity 
of himſelf and family, (who alone were 
free from that general pollution where. 
with the reſt of the world were over. 
ſpread,) and without doubt they looked 
upon it as, an extravagant project, as a 
piece of groundleſs fear and ridiculous 
ſuperſtition, (as many do now-a-days the 
terrors of a future judgment, and the 
fear of an avenging deity,) but at laſt 
the flood came, foretold indeed as to the 
certainty of the event, but unexpected 
as to the proper time; and if it left them 
time for ſuch thoughts, it made them 
wiſh that they had either hearkened to 
the inſtruction of Noah, or followed his 
example ; that they had either prevented 
the deluge, or provided an ark too. 

And this leads me to the 

Second thing I propoſed to treat of, 
viz. the obſtinate inipenitence of a diſ- 


obedient people. 


It was the complaint of God himſelf, 
that all the day long he bad ſtretched 
forth his hands to a diſobedient and gain- 
ſaying people ; that after he had cultiva- 
ted his vineyard with the utmoſt care, yet 
when he expected it ſhould have brought 
forth grapes, it brought forth wild 
grapes. 

There is ſomewhat ſo highly ungrate- 
ful and diſingenuous in ſome tempers, 
that no favours can win, no exceſs of 
courteſy can oblige them ; he that heaps 
on them kind and good offices, only 
heaps to himſelf affronts ; they grow pre- 
ſumptuous by indulgence, and inſolent 
by forbearance; the very ftrength they 
borrow emboldens them to contend with 
him that lent it, and thoſe very motives 
that ſhould excite them to love and ho- 
nour, to praiſe and celebrate ther bene- 
nefactor, do on the contrary beget in 
them nothing but ingratitude and re- 


-bellion. 


Such is the dealing of wicked men to- 
ward God. He bears with their iniqui- 
ties, and connives at their tranſgreſſions ; 


he ſpares them when they deſerve puniſh- 
ment, and long ſuſpends the execution of 


his judgments ; nay, inſtead of puniſhing, 
he blefles, and makes them proſper 1 by 
| | thei 
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ir temporal concerns: he makes his 
rang pon the wicked as well as 
ood, and ſends down rain on the juſt 
and on the unjuſt. To the intent that ſo 
much lenity and goodneſs may at laſt 
bften and civilize their ragged nature, 
and either allure, or reaſon, or ſhame 
them into a compliance with his will. 

But ſuch is their perverſe obſtinacy, 
that all theſe engaging arts and endearing 
methods of divine love have a quite con- 
trary eſſect; they are ſo far from relent- 
ing at the thoughts of God's forbearance, 
that it hardens them the more; and in- 
ſtead of admiring his goodneſs, they diſ- 
truſt his power; they conclude he either 
cannot or will not puniſh, ſince he has 
born already with ſo many provocations; 
and becauſe ſentence againſt their evil works 
is not executed ſpeedily, therefore their 
hearts are fully ſet in them to do evil. 
(Eccl. viii. 11.) 

St. Peter indeed foretold, that there 
ſhould be a ſet of ſuch unkind and un- 

rateful reaſoners, There ſhall come, 
— he, in the laſt days, ſeoffers, walking 
after their own luſts, and ſaying, where tis 


the promiſe of his coming! for ſince the 


fathers fell aſleep, all things continue as 


they <vere from the beginning of the creation, 
(2 Pet. iii. 3.) i, e. They ſhould argue 
againſt a judgment to come from God's 
patient 8 corruption of the 
world, without being provoked to ſend 
down a ſpeedy deſtruction on the race of 
men, but letting things go on in a regular 
and even courſe, without any great or re- 
markable change: but in anſwer to this, 
he puts them in mind of one memorable 
change that had already happened, viz. 
the JeftruQion of the world by water, 


and warns them of another that was yet 


to come, when it ſhould again be deſtroy- 
ed by fire. And they therefore who ob- 
ſtinately continue in their fins, in confi- 
dence of God's patience, do as St. Paul 
ſpeaks ; they de/biſe the riches of the long 
Suffering of God which ſhould have led 
them to repentance. But after their hard- 
neſs and impenitent hearts, treaſure up un- 
to themſelves wrath againſt the day of 


wrath, and revelation of the righteous 


Judgment of God. (Rom. it. 4, 5.) As will 


farther appear in my 

Third particular, in which I am to ſet 
forth the conſequence that will attend 
ſuch a ſtate of impenitence, or perſeve- 


rance 1n fin, (viz.) death, Why will ye 
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die ? For although God has no pleaſure 
at all that the wicked ſhould die, though 
he had rather he ſhould return from his 
ways and live; yet it 1s his decree that 
ſuch as will not return, ſhall not live. 
And they who will not ſerve his purpoſes 
in the way he beſt likes, will be made 
the inſtruments of his will in a more fatal 
and deſtructive ſenſe ; if his mercy can- 
not triumph over them, his juſtice will; 
and they who refuſe to glorify him, as 
pardoned and reconciled enemies, muſt 
yet contribute to his glory as conquered 
rebels. This is the natural effect of ſin, 
the appointed wages of unrighteouſneſs ; 
how calm and undiſturbed, how thought- 
leſs ſoever and free from care, men may 
be in a courſe of impiety, this will be 
the end that waits them, this melancholy 
ſubject ſtill limits their proſpe& : Beyond 
this they can hope for no comfort, but 
have enough of horror, miſery, and de- 
ſpair in view. Life and death are pro- 
poſed as the reward of good and evil, 
and he who is irreclaimably bent and ad- 
difted to evil, cannot think it ſtrange if 
he meets with death its inſeparable afloci- 
ate and attendant. | 

By death I do not mean a bare ſepara- 
tion of ſoul and body, a ceſſation of the 
vital function and retirement into the cold 
and ſolitary grave; for this is the com- 
mon fate of righteous as well as wicked 
men, and both the one and the other muſt 
paſs through this door into eternity. 
And though it does ſometimes pleaſe the 
Almighty to ſerve ſome great and ſignal 
end of Providence, by making even tem- 
poral death the reward of 12 guilt 
and outrageous impiety; though he has 
ſometimes deſtroyed by ſupernatural means 
not only private and ſingle perſons, but 
even whole nations and communities, and 
once a whole world of ſinners, (a very 
few excepted,) when their offences were 
grown up to a monſtrous and unuſual ſize; 
nay though death itſelf firſt entered into 
the world upon the firſt fin that was com- 
mitted in our nature : yet the death that 
is here and elſewhere in holy Scripture 
denounced as the ſure and unavoidable 
wages of unrepented ſin, is of another 
kind, and has ſomething in it far more 
ſevere and terrifying than a meer priva- 
tion of being and extirpation from the 
land of the living. The agonies where» 
of will be far more racking and acute, 
its horrors infinitely more piercing and 
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inſupportable than thoſe of a poor dying 
wretch, that lies labouring for life, an 
groans, and pants, and gaſps, and ſtrug- 
gles to prevent, if poſſible, the fatal ſe- 
paration between the mortal and immor- 
tal part. This ſecond death is not a tran- 
ſient act, but a permanent ſtate z and they 
who ſhall be doomed to that heavy ſen- 
tence, will die not once, but always : each 
moment of a miſerable eternity will be 
more reſtleſs than the laſt 6neaſy moments 
of this preſent life; ſuch burnings will 
continually be felt, to which the heat of a 
fever or calenture bear no proportion, 
ever raging and never intermitting, diſ- 
torting convulſions, inexpreſſible anguiſh, 
and more than dying pangs. 

Such will be the impenitent finner's 
portion, this is the recompence provided 


for him by a juſtly incenſed God: this 


bg 


well as lovely. 


cup of miſery and ſorrow muſt he now 
drink, who refuſed fo often that of grace 
and ſalvation : and will he then complain 
of the ſeverity of God? or will he not 
rather condemn hiinſelf, and accuſe the 
heinouſneſs of his own fins ? which were 
ſo provoking as to put the Almighty 
under a fort of necefiity of thus torment- 


- Ing him, even againſt his will, and con- 


trary to the tendency of his nature. 

May he not juſtly ſay to thee, after fo 
many warnings and opportunities offered 
by him, and by thee negleQed, as he did 
once to the Jews, O 1/rael, thy deſtruction 
is of thyſelf ? has he not long borne with 
thee as with the barren fig-tree ? has he 
not dug about thee, and dunged and 
watered thee, to ſee if at laſt thou 
wouldſt bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance? and if after ſo many trials thou 
art ſtill found uſeleſs and unprofitable, 
canſt thou think much if the ſertence, 
pronounced againſt the fruitleſs tree, be 
thine : cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
ground ? | 

God's ſpirit will not always ſtrive with 
man; though he is long ſuffering, he is 
not eternally ſo; there is a degree of pro- 
vocation beyond the endurance of infinite 
mercy, and there is a time when the day 
of grace will ſet, and that of judgment 

will riſe: he is mighty to puniſh as well 
as to preſerve, — infinitely terrible as 
When once his ven- 
geance is awakened, and his reſentment 
ſtirred up, we ſhall feel what it is to have 


wWearied out ſuch enduring patience, and 


inſulted ſuch forgiving goodneſs. 
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The conſcious remembrance of ou: ob. 
ſtinate folly and black ingratitude will 
one day ſtare us in the face: and a tho. 
rough conviction that we have highly de. 
ſerved the worſt that can be infliged on 
us, will be no inconſiderable part of our 
puniſhment, ſince it will not leave ys 
even the wretched comfort of complain. 
ing of the hardſhip of our ſentence, and 
the ſeverity of our judge, but will oblige 
us, in deſpite of ourſelves, to confeſ, 
what I am now going to proye, in the 

I'Vth place, that if we do finally mif. 
carry, and meet with eternal death for 
our portion, we have nobody to com. 
plain of but ourſelves, it is our own vo- 
luntary choice, and we might have pre- 
vented it if we would. Why will ye dic? 
The misfortunes and calamities of this 
world do indeed frequently overtake the 
moſt provident and induſtrious, and he 
that has uſed all neceſſary precaution to 
guard himſelf againſt pain and ſickneſe, 
poverty and diſgrace, and other the evils 
and perplexities of this life, may, with- 
out any fault or miſmanagement of his 
own, meet with croſſes and diſappoint- 
ments, and be reduced to great extre- 
mities by ſudden and unforeſeen accidents, 
But no man can miſcarry in his eternal 
concern, and be made more milerable 
in a future ſtate, but by his own fooliſh- 
neſs and ill conduct. He cannot be un- 
godly by chance, nor a finner againſt 
his will: It is in the power of ill fortune 
to make him poor and deſpicable, but it 
can never make him wicked. 

For though it mult be granted, that 
we are ſet in the midſt of many and great 
dangers, they are neither more nor great- 
er than every man knows how to eicape, 
if he will take pains. We are expoſed 
indeed to trials and temptations, but no 
temptation hath taken us but what 1s 
common to men. God is faithful, who 
will not ſuffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able, but will with the tempt- 
ation make alſo a way to eſcape. | 

That the ſharpeſt of theſe trials is not 
inſuperable, we make it evidently appear, 
by our cheerful and vigorous refiſtance of 
them, whenever they ſtand in compe- 
tition with our worldly intereſts and de- 
ſigns. | | 

It is eaſy for men to make ſome plauſi- 
ble pretences, and allege very ſpecious 
arguments to colour the immorality 0 
their actions; they may urge in m or 
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fence the alluring pleaſures of ſenſe, and 
the irreſiſtible bent of nature to cloſe 
with theſe allurements; that the vices 
forbidden us are of abſolute neceſlity, and 
the virtues commanded as abſolutely im- 
acticable, but yet there 1s ſcarcely any 
one that has not had ſo much trial of his 
faculties, as to be convinced that he can 
upon occaſion abſtain from the molt al- 
luring ads of fin, and perform the 
moſt difficult atchievements, and ſeve- 
reſt duties the goſpel requires of its pro- 
feſſors. i ; 

1 do not aſſert that every particular 
Chriſtian has performed every poſitive 
and negative precept on a religious ac- 
count, and in pure conformity to the will 
of God, (not but that I hope and am 

erſuaded that there are very few who 
E not, at ſome time or other of their 
lives, ſubmitted to the far greateſt part 
of them, merely on principles of con- 
ſcience,) but this I dare affirm with great- 
er certainty, that there 1s ſcarcely a man 
to be found, but what on ſome human 
and prudential conſideration, and to ſerve 
ſome ſecular end at leaft, has cheerfully 
and readily accompliſhed the moſt tedious 
and ungrateful of thoſe actions, which, 
when really and ſincerely intended to the 
glory of God, may juſtly be denominated 
virtues; which is as ſubſtantial an argu- 
ment againſt the plea of natural incapa- 
city, as if they were religious actions in- 
deed. 

For which, I would fain know, of all 
the duties of religion is it, be our aver- 
ſion to it never ſo ſtrong, which we can- 
not and do not ſurmount for the ſake of 
our worldly intereſt and advantage ? 
What luſt ſo craving and 1mportunate, 
that we cannot and do not refuſe to grati- 
fy, rather than hazard our lives, ruin our 
fortune, or expoſe our reputations ? there 
is no paſſion ſo exorbitant, no affection 
ſo ardent, no inclination ſo deep rooted 
which we do not daily tear from our 
breaſts and ſacrifice to thoſe idols, what- 
ever weakneſs and inability we pretend, 
when required to part with them for the 
ſake of God. 

To be more particular : is it a pain to 


be pious and devout ? is it a toilſome and 


unreaſonable taſk to frequent religious 
aſſemblies, and join in the public worſhip 
of God? Alas! how much more than 
this will the farmal hypocrite perform, 
merely to make a ſhow of religion, with- 
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out the ſubſtance and reality, and con- 
ſequently without the reward of it!? 
And thall we do leſs for the praiſe of 
God, than he for the praiſe of men? or 
is the approbation of our Almighty 
Judge leſs worthy to be regarded, than 
the falſe and miſtaken applauſe of our. 
fellow-criminals ? * 

Again: is it a puniſhment to be re- 
ſtrained from curſing and blaſpheming, 
to be obliged to check our unmannerly 
wit, and irreverent buffoonry, and to con- 
fine ourſelves even in times ot greateſt 
liberty to an innocent mirth and inoffen- 
five freedom? As great a reſtraint as it is 
yet ſometimes the moſt petulant and pro- 
fane, the moſt hardened and habitual 
{wearers, in compliance with common de- 
cency, and reſpect to the company they 
are in, can put a bridle on their tongues, 
and abſtain from ſuch offenſive and ſhock- 
ing raillery. 

Is civility and good breeding ſo much a 
more prevailing principle than the love 
of God? Has the preſence of a man ſo 
much awe upon us, and the preſence of 
God none? 

Is it a ſevere and unreaſonable taſk to 
be obliged to mortify our fleſhly luſts, to 
deny the importunate cravings of Fature, 
and abſtain trom the enjoyment of unlaw- 
ful pleaſure, though ſolicited by never ſo 
vehement deſites, and invited by never ſo 
fair opportunities? This indeed is what 
too many are apt to complain of, as a very 
grievous and inſupportable yoke, as a ri- 
gid and mercileſs impoſition and invaſion 
of their natural right. And yet this is 
nothing, if compared with thoſe voluntary 
ſeverities which theſe very murmurers in- 
flit upon themſelves. For where can there 
be any ſelf-denial equal to that of the pe- 
nurious wretched miſer, who, to ſcrape 
together an uſeleſs treaſure, foregoes all 
the pleaſures and enjoyments of life, 
ſubmits to the moſt vile and ſordid ſhits, 
demes himſelf not only conveniences, - 
but even neceſlaries too, and is half-fa- 
miſhed in the midſt of plenty? 

Nor is the ambitious man le% eager in 
the purſuit of empty honour. For tais he 
does not ſcruple to expoſe himſelf to num- 
herleſs hazards and fatigues ; he is not at 
all diſcouraged with the hazerd of life cr 
loſs of limbs, but makes it his choice, 
when he might indulge himſeif in eaſe and 
quiet, to freeze in a camp, or ſtarve in a 


garriſon. 
Theſe, 
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Theſe, and a hundred other inſtances, 
which might be produced, are a ſufficient 
confirmation how far the mere power of 
nature can go in reſiſting temptation, in 
enabling us to defy both plcaſure and pain, 
and fortifying us as well againſt the ſoft- 
neſſes and blandiſhments of proſperous, as 
againſt the trials and extremities of ad- 
verſe fortune. If then by our natural 
ſtrength alone we are able to do and ſuffer 
fo much, with how much greater eaſe may 
we undergo the ſame diſcipline on a relt- 
gious account, where we are ſure of the aſ- 
hiſtances of grace, as well as of nature? So 
that in order to our becoming truly pious 
and good Chriſtians, it 1s not neceſſary 
for us, in many caſes, to act any other- 
wiſe than we do already, but only to per- 
form the ſame action on better princi- 
ples ; and ſure, barely to intend and mean 
well, ts no ſuch hard and rigorous impo- 
ſition. | 

Let us be as temperate and ſober, and 
as moderate in the uſe of corporal refreſh- 
ments, for the ſake of God and a good 
conſcience, as many of us are to eſcape a 
fever, and others on the ſcore of good 
huſbandry, and to ſave the charges of a 
debauch. Let us mortify our carnal 
luſts, and abſtain from fleſhly gratifica- 
tions, not ſo much to preſerve our 
health and reputation, (though they alſo 
ought tobe regarded,) as to ſecure our 
title to heaven, from the inheritance 
whereof all whore-mongers and adulte- 
rers ſhall be for ever excluded. In fine, 
let us be affectionately devout and zealous 
in God's ſervice, not that we may gain 
the applauſe of men, but that we may 
approve and recommend ourſelves to our 
heavenly Father, avho ſeeth in ſecret, and 
«vill not fail to reward us openly. For 
| ſure, there can be no endeavours ſo vain, 
no labour fo fooliſhly mifplaced, as that 
of the hypocrite, who with half the 
pains he takes to be a good man, might 
be one in reality and good earneſt. 

There is nothing then fo difficult in 
religion, but What may be overcome by 
a willing mind and ſettled reſolution; we 
are all furniſfied with ſufficient capacities 
to diſcharge our duty to God as we ought, 
which requires nothing more of us, except 
a good intent, than what we daily and 
cuſtomarily pradiſe. Whatever our ob- 
ſtructions and diſcouragements are, it is 
certain our aſſiſtances are as great. If we 
have ſpiritual enemies to encounter, we 
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have ſpiritual armour to fortify us againſt 
them, if we will but be at the pains to put 
It on. 

In ſhort, we know what our duty is; 
we feel withih ourſelves a power of per. 
forming it, through the Divine aſſiſtance, 
which will never be wanting to ſuch as 
faithfully implore it, and we know what 
will be the conſequence if we do not. 80 
that in caſe of our miſcarriage after all, 
we mult be looked upon as the authors 
and contrivers of our own ruin; our de. 
ſtruction is of ourſelves, and if we will 
periſh, we muſt, God himſelf has pro- 
vided no remedy for inveterate obſtinacy; 
and if his calls and invitations, his 
threats and promiſes, his admonitions and 
entreaties have none of them any effect 
on us, we may thank ourſelves for what 
is like to befal us hereafter, and may 
charge all our ſufferings on our own incor- 
rigible ſtubborneſs and perverſity. { 

I have now gone through the ſeveral 
particulars I propoſed to treat of, the re. 
flection whereon might furniſh us with di - 
vers very uſeful inferences, which the 
time not allowing me to infilt on at large, 
I ſhall but juſt propoſe them as very pro- 
per and ſuitable ſubjects for your private 
meditations. 

From the long-ſuffering of God, then, 
and bearing with ſo many indignities and 
affronts before he proceeds to make us 
the examples of his juſtice, we may very 
naturally infer our obligation to a like de- 
mags N toward our offending brethren. 

"his is the only condition on which we 
preſume to aſk for pardon ourſelves; we 
deſire our. Heavenly Father to forgive us, 


but to the ſame degree that we forgive 


others: and you know what became of 


that hard-hearted ſervant, who after his 


Lord had freely remitted to him a very 
great and heavy debt, had no compaſſion 


on his fellow-ſervant, but caught him by 


the throat, required inſtant payment, and, 
notwithſtanding the entreaties and pro- 
miſes of the other, would allow him 
no time, but immediately caſt him into 
priſon, | 

From this admirable patience and leni- 
ty of God, we may farther learn to 
avoid deſpair. Though every the leaſt 
ſin is in its own pature mortal, and ren- 
ders us liable to eternal vengeance, and 
our own fins arg mgre in number than the 
hairs of our head, 
them of a prodigious {ze ; {till let us not 
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zuto deſpondency and dejection, nor thing which he himſelf had made it im- 
pi E for loſt and reprobate. poſſible for us not to do ? 


e have ſtill a refuge and retreat, and 


If we do die then eternally, it is be- 


ſo long as there is grace enough left in us cauſe we will; he has offered us the re- 
| to aſk for pardon, there is goodneſs enough fuſal of a far better portion; and if we 


1 to grant it. 
9 = as he conſideration of the ſlow- 
neſs of God's judgments may ſufficiently 
arm us againſt deſpair, ſo the ſureneſs of 
them may caution us _ preſumption ; 
it is dangerous treſpaſſing too far even on 
Divine goodneſs ; it is extreme folly as 
well as inexcuſable ingratitude to irritate 
and defy, to ſtight and trifle with our 
Almighty Judge, in confidence of his 
long-ſuffering and forbearance, and with 
an intended reſerve of _— him 
amends by a late, repentance and ſubmiſ- 
fion. How uncertain theſe opportunities 
are, and how ſeldom embraced when of- 
fered, we very well know: and ſurely 
then no wiſe man will build his everlaſting 
hopes on ſo ſandy a foundation, It is 
flible indeed to work out our ſalvation, 
ſo long as we haze the day before us, but 
no one knows how ſoon the night may 
overtake him, in avhich no man can 
avork. 

Let us remember the argument St. 
Peter uſes to ſome who he was aware 
would flatter themſelves, and draw ſome 
deceitful concluſions, from the delay of 


God's judgments : Beloved, ſays he, be 


not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 
is with the Lord as a thouſand years, and a 
thouſand years as one day. Though we 
men ate obliged to watch times and op- 
rtunities, which, when once flipped 
y, can never be recalled, yet God 1s 
limited by no time, and can accompliſh 
his purpoſes as well ſome millions of ages 
hence, as at this preſent. moment. All 
eternity to come is his proper ſeaſon, the 
preſent minute alone is ſecurely ours, 
which we may improve to our everlaſting 
ſalvation. 
Laſtly, from this expoſtulation of God 
with ſinful men, why will ye dic? we may 
aſſuredly conclude, that we are under no 
abſolute, irreſiſtible decree of reprobation. 
What we will, we chuſe; now choice im- 
plies a power of refuſing, or otherwiſe it is 
no Choice; and if we can indifferently ei- 
ther take or leave a thing, how can we 
be ſaid to be abſolutely and uncondition- 
ally determined to either! Would the 
Almighty thus reaſon the caſe with us, 
and demand of us why we would do a 


think fit, we may embrace it. 

That we all may be ſo wiſe as to chuſe 
the good part that cannot be taken from 
us, and to remember the things that be- 
long to our peace, before they are hid 
from our eyes, wt 

God of his infinite mercy grant, c. 


* 
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SERMON CXIV. 


By Jos nua ALLEN, 
Rector of St. Bride's in Pembrokeſhire. 


The Nature of true Repentance. 


Luke, Xiu. 3. 
— Except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh. 
P29 the words of my text I ſhall take 


occaſion to ſhew, 
I. The nature of true repentance. 
* The great virtue and efficacy of it. 
And, 

III. I ſhall conclude with a ſuitable ex- 
hortation. 1 

IJ. and firſt, of the nature of true re- 
pentance. 

True repentance does, if I miſtake not, 
contain in the notion of it theſe five 
things : 

8 A deep and unfeigned ſenſe of our 

uit, 
: 2. A juſt and awful apprehenſion of 
God's diſpleaſure. 

2. A godly ſorrow and contrition 
of heart for having incurred and provok- 
ed it. | 

4. A thorough hatred and deteſta- 
tion of our ſins, upon this account. 
And, 

5. Such a ſincere and ſtedfaſt reſolution 
of amendment as does, through God's 
grace, actually produce and bring forth 


fruits meet for repentance. (Matt. wi. 8.) 


Or, in other words, a thorough change 


of mind and manners; and a fincere 


obedience for the time to come. 

1. and firſt. True repentance muſt 
neceſſarily begin with a deep and un- 
feigned ſenſe of our guilt. This is the 
very foundation, or ground-work, of the 

whole 


\ 
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whole affair; this is the only genuine Lord. (2 Sam. xii. 13.) This humble 


and the iniquity of their fathers, «with 
their treſpaſs, which they treſpaſſed againſt 
me, and that alſo they have walked contrary 
ume me (Lev. xxvi. 40, 41, 42. v. 5.); 
and that I alſo hade walked contrary unto 
them, and have brought them into the land 
4 their enemies : If then their uncircumciſed 


earts be humbled, and they then accept of 


the puniſhment of their iniquity : Then will 
4 remember my covenant with Jacob, and 
alſo my covenant with Iſaac, and alſo my 
' covenant with Abraham will I remember, 
(Numb. v. 6. 7.) 

Here we find, that confeſſion of fins, a 


deep and unfeigned ſenſe of the guilt of 
them, and an humble acknowledgment of 


God's juſtice in the puniſhment of them; 


are inſiſted upon as the conditions, upon 


which alone the pardon of them is to be 
obtained, | 


Thus again, when Nathan rebuked 
David in the matter of Uriah; David 
aid unto Nathan, I have finned again/t the 


- 


as he entertained ſuch an overweening 
opinion, and high conceit of himſelf; 
whilſt he ſaw no faults in himſelf; be 
could not perceive any neceſſity of 
amendment: But ſo long as he continued 
to ſeem righteous in his own eyes, he 
muſt neceſſarily continue both to judge 
and to act amiſs. And for this reaſon 
he was rejected of God. Whilſt the 
poor publican, who entertained a due 
ſenſe of his own vileneſs, and humbled 
himſelf for it in the ſight of God, was 
graciouſly accepted by him. 

Therefore we muſt endeavour to poſſeſs 
ourſelves with a deep and affecting ſenſe 
of the exceeding great depravity and 
odiouſneſs of ſin: the exceſſive obliquity 
and baſeneſs of its nature; and the infi- 
nite rifk and danger which attend it: and 
theſe conſiderations muſt ſink deep into 
our hearts, and work in us the moſt ſerious 


and ſettled conviction, and perſuafion of 


its deadly and deſtructive tendency. Pp 


A 
ſource of a true penitential godly forrow, confeſſion of his fin was accompanied = 
which worketh repentanct to ſalvation not with ſuch a deep and unfeigned ſenſe of the 

to be repented of. (2 Cor. vii. 10.) No his guilt, and ſuch a bitter remorſe, and ſum 
man can rightly amend his faults, with- compunction of ſpirit upon that account, poſi 
out being firſt of all ſenſible of them: as rendered his repentance acceptable un- rule 
and therefore we do very truly ſay; to God. And Nathan ſaid unto David, 00 
that confeſſion 1s the firſt ſtep to amend- the Lord alſo hath put away thy fin ; thy Bie 
ment. ſhalt not die. And for this reaſon, the of 
This deep and unfeigned ſenſe of our royal penitent, being now in a tranſport def 
guilt, and the natural conſequence of it, of joy, upon his being reſtored to the ral. 
an humble and devout acknowledgment Divine favour, ſpeaks thus in that ſong of out 
and confeſſion of it before God, are ſoeſ- deliverance which he compoſed upon this bet 
lentially/ neteſſary to true repentance; occaſion. I will acknowledge my fin unto the 
that the Scriptures lay the whole ſtreſs of Thee : and mine unrighteouſneſs, have I no- be! 
the matter upon theſe two points, as vir- hid. I faid, I will conſeſs my fins unto the WC 
tually including each other. For he that Lord: and fo thou forgaveſt the wickedneſ; lon 
is deeply, and duly ſenſible of his guilt : f m in. (Pſal. xxxii. 5, 6.) of 
does in effe& condemn himſelf, 21 con- And to the ſame purpoſe his ſon Solo- ſu 
feſs himſelf in the fight of God: and he mon fays thus: he that covereth his fins, th 
that confeſſes his fins to God, as he ought all not proſper : but whoſo confeſſeth and Or 
to do; muſt do it with the fulleſt convic- for/aketh them ſhall hawe mercy. (Prov. lo 
tion, and with the moſt lively and affet- xxviii. 13.) fol 
ing ſenſe of the exceeding great heinouſ- And St. John to the like effect: F we 
neſs and turpitude of them. And for confeſs our fins, he is faithful and juſt to fol 
this reaſon I have choſen to join theſe forgive us our ſins, and to cleanſe us from all fc 
two things together: becauſe they do wnrighteouſneſs. (1 John, 1.9.) ſe 
mutually imply, and neceſſarily ſuppoſe From all which paſſages it appears, u 
each other: and becauſe they are in this that we muſt beget in our minds, and im- 0 
manner joined together in the holy Scrip- print upon our hearts, the deepeſt and fi 
tures, molt unfeizned ſenſe of our guilt ; before r 
Thus aſter God had dencunced a long we can repent to any purpoſe. The 1 
train of woes agaiaſt the children of proud phariſee in the goſpel; who was \ 
Iſrael, in caſe of their diſobedience; he full of himſelf and his own righteouſneſs 
ſays thus: I they ſhall confeſs their iniquity, could not poſſibly become better: ſo long 


— 
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And to this end, we muſt conſider it, as 
the wilful violation of the moſt perfect 
rule: As the voluntary tranſgreſſion of 
the great law of our nature: as a pre- 
ſumpruous contradiction, and daring op- 

ſition, to the eternal and immutable 

rules of the divine wiſdom, and juſtice, and 
oodneſs: as a manifeſt contempt of the 
Bivine authority, and of the revealed will 
of God: as a bold indignity, and open 
defiance to the Supreme Judge, and mo- 
ral. governor of the world: as the moſt 
outrageous inſult to the moſt powerful and 
— to the moſt juſt and holy; to 
the greateſt, and kindeſt, and beſt of 

beings: as the baſeſt return for all his 
— 6 kindneſs, and goodneſs, and 
love to us: as the moſt ſhocking abuſe 
of his aſtoniſhing forbearance and long- 
ſuffering towards us: and above all, as 
the vileſt and moſt ſhameful ingratitude to 
our heavenly Father, for his ineſtimable 
love in the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

This is the true light in which we 
ought to confider our fins. And there- 
fore we ſhould not only reflect within our- 
ſelves; how unlike to God our fins make 
us; how unworthy of his favour ; how odi- 
ous and abominable they render us in his 
ſight ; and how juſtly obnoxious to his eter- 
nal wrath and vengeance : but we ſhould 
likewiſe conſider, that every fin, which 
we willingly and wilfully commit, does in 
reality crucify the ſon of God afreſh, and put 
him to an open ſhame (Heb. vi. 6.) ; that 
we do thereby profanely tread under foot 
the ſon of God, and count the blood of the 
covenant, 4wherewith wwe are ſanttified, an 
znholy thing, and do deſpite unto the ſpirit of 
grace (x. 29.); by defiling and polluting 
his holy temple ; and thereby grieving 
and forcing him to flee from us. 

And ſurely, when we look upon our 
ſins in this view, we cannot help being 
deeply ſenſible of the greatneſs of our 
guilt ; and abundantly convinced of the 
— great malignity and odiouſneſs 
of ſin. S 

The very birds of the air, the beaſts of 
the field, and the fiſhes of the ſea, do all 
of them carefully aþſerve the laws of their 


nature: and do, by a regular and uni- 


form courſe of exiſtence, all of them 
jointly conſpire to ſhew forth, and pro- 
claim their Maker's praiſe. And, as the 
Pfſalmiſt ſpeaks, The heavens declare the 
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glory of God; and the firmament ſheweth 
his handy work. (Pal. xix. 1.) 

Therefore, while the whole creation 
does thus, as it were, join in concert ; and 
by its ſilent harmony and order, evidently 
ſet forth the praiſes of God : how exceed- 
ingly wicked and criminal muſt man be, 
thus to rebel againſt his Almighty and Be- 
neficent Creator, and againſt his merciful 
Saviour and Redeemer : who does, not- 
withſtanding all his ingratitude, not only 
uphold and ſupport him with his hand, here 
in this world; but likewiſe intercede, and 
plead for him with his father; and ſolicit 
and court him, wicked as he is, to return 
to his duty and allegiance, by the affec- 
tionate calls, and gracious applications of 
the holy ſpirit ? N 

If we do but look upon our ſins in this 
light, and ſuffer ſuch reflections as theſe 
to dwell long enough upon our minds, they 
cannot fail of exciting in us a deep and 
unfeigned ſenſe of our guilt. And, as St. 
Cyprian obſerves, the greateſt happineſs 
of all is, not to fin, or offend wilfully; 
and the next to this is, to be duly ſenſible 
of our fins, | 

And the reaſon of this aſſertion is, that 
if this ſenſe of our guilt is but duly at- 
tended to, it will not only effectually re- 
ſtrain us from returning to our former 
ſins ; but-will likewiſe powerfully incline 
us to lead a new life for the time to 
come: and then more eſpecially ; when 
we add to it the ſecond thing included 
in the notion of true repentance, which 
is, 

2. A juſt and awful apprehenſion of 
God's diſpleaſure. 

As the foundation of repentance muſt 
nẽceſſarily be laid in a deep and unfeign- 
ed ſenſe of the guilt of our paſt ſins, even 
ſo muſt the foundation of our future obe- 
dience be neceſſarily placed in the fear of 
God, and in a juſt and awful apprehen- 
ſion and dread of his diſpleaſure. And ac- 
cordingly we find, that the obedience of 
our firſt parents was not only founded in 
the conſideration of God's goodneſs to 
them, but likewiſe upon the apprehenſion 
and dread of his diſpleaſure, in caſe of 
their diſobedience. And agreeably here- 
unto, the fear of God 1s every-where, 
both in the Old and the New Teſtament, 
propoſed to men, as one of the principal 
motives to obedience: and the vices 
and impictics of men are as conſtantly. 

| aſctibed 
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aſeribed to the abſence and the want of 
this religious fear and dread. wa 
Thus Abraham ſays of the inhabitants 
of Gerar, Surely the fear of God is not in 
#his place; and they will lay me for my 
wife's ſake. (Gen. xx. 11.) And God 
himſelf ſaid to Abraham, when he offer- 
ed ap his ſon 3 Now I know that thou fear- 
eft God, Jecing thou haft not with-held thy 
fon, thine only ſon from me. (xxii. 12.) 


Thus Jacob is ſaid to fear by the fear of 


| his father Iſaac. (xxxi. 53.) And Joſeph 
ſays, This do and live: for 1 fear God. 
(xlii. 18.) And Moſes ſays to the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, upon the giving of the 
lw ein mount Sinai, with the awful ſo- 
lemnity of an earthquake, and of thun- 
der and lightning; God is come to prove 
jou, and that his fear may be before your 
faces, that ye fin not. (Exod. xx. 20.) 
And elſewhere God himſelf ſays, O that 
there were ſuch an heart in them that they 
*vould fear me, and keep all my commanaqments 
always ! (Deut. v. 29.) | 
Well therefore does holy David ſay ; 
the fear of "the Lord is the beginning of 
*viſdom. (Pſal. cxi. 10.) And to the 
fame purpoſe Solomon, the fear of the 
Tord is the beginning of knowledge. (Prov. 
i. 7. 9, 10.) And holy Job thus, the 
Far of the Lord, that is wiſdom. (xxviii. 
28.) And the prophet Iſaiah ſays to the 
Jews, ſan#ify 1he Lord of hoſts himſelf, and 
him be your fear, and let bim be your 
dread. (viu. 13.) And ſo in innumerable 
other paſſages, both of the law and the 
prophets. | | ER 
And in the New Teſtament our bleſſed 
Saviour directs his diſciples, to fear him 
which is able to deſtroy both ſoul and body in 
Bell. (Matt. x. 28.) And in the like man- 
ner his apoſtles direct their converts to fear 
God (1 Pet. ii: 17.); to perfect holineſs 
in the fear of God (2 Cor. vii. 1.); and 
to work out. their ſalvation with fear and 
trembling (Phil. ii. 12.) ; and to ferve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly 
fear (Heb. x11. 28.) and to paſs the time 
of their ſojourning here in fear (1 Pet. i. 
17.) ; and fo forth. | 
And from the whole it is eaſy to obſerve 
that as the fear of God is ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary, to enforce and ſecure our obe- 
dience to his laws, it follows from hence, 
that a juſt and awful apprehenſion and 
dread of God's diſpleaſure muſt like- 
wile neceſſarily be one of the princi- 
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pal ingredients of a fincere and true re- 
pentance. | 2 

And for this reaſon Tertullian does 
very rightly ſay, that where there is no 


fear of God; there cannot, for that 
reaſon, be any amendment ; and where 
there is no amendment, all repentance is 
neceſſarily vain, and to no purpoſe. 

But where men are duly ſenſible of 
their guilt, and thoroughly convinced 
and perſuaded of the exceeding great 
malignity and odiouſneſs of ſin, they 
will naturally be led to entertain a juſt 
and awful apprehenſion of the dread 
of the divine diſpleaſure upon this ac. 
count. 

When the poor guilty ſinner looks 
carefully into his own breaſt, and reads 
over the black catalogue of his ſins, and 
ſeriouſly conſiders all the heightening 
circumſtances, and aggravations of them; 
when he conſiders the infinite dignity 
and majeſty of that God, whom he has 
offended, affronted and inſulted ; when 
he reflects upon that tranſcendent purity 
and holineſs, which he has ſhocked, 
grieved, and diſpleaſed; when he thinks 
upon that inflexible and tremendous 
Juſtice, which he has incenſed and pro- 
voked; and when he takes into his ac- 
count, that amazing and ftupendous 
mercy and goodneſs which he has fo 
long and ſo ſhamefully deſpiſed and 
abuſed ; he muſt needs be ſeized with 
the utmoſt horror and dread of the di- 
vine diſpleaſure and indignation, which 
he has brought upon himſelf; and his 
heart muſt even melt within him, and his 
ſpirit faint, and his knees ſmite together, 
like the impious Belſhazzar, when he ſaw 
N hand-writing upon the wall againſt 

im. 

When he conſiders: that he has for- 
feited and loſt the favour and friendſhip 
of the greareſt and beſt of Beings ; that 
he has by his ſins crucified afreſb the 
Lord of glory, and even made his Sa- 
viour and Redeemer to become his ene- 
my ; and that he has grieved and vexed 
the holy ſpirit of God, and forced him to 
depart trom him, he muſt needs be filled 
with remorſe and anguiſh ;,and when he 
conſiders farther, that dreadful penalty 
which he has incurred by his fins; when 
he looks forward into the next world, 
with horror and dread ;' when he ſees 


over his head an offended and angry God 
aAldmoſt 
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almoſt ready to pronounce ſentence, and 
to execute vengeance upon him I and be- 
low, hell gaping to receive him, and 
moving herfelf "at his coming: whilſt he 
is thus diſtreſſed, and perplexed ; and 
walks over the frightful (a qe of _ 

ity, trembling every ſtep he goes; an 
2 every | Panty leſt he - ſhould fall 
into this bottomleſs pit of deſttuction and 
perdition : whilſt he terrors of God do thus 
ſet themſelves in array againſt him (Job. 
vi. 4.), he muſt needs be overwhelmed, 
and confounded with the conſciouſneſs of 
his guilt ; and be thoroughly poſſeſſed 
with an apprehenſion and dread of God's 
diſpleaſure : which if not timely averted, 
and turned away, muſt ſoon plunge him 
into eternal miſery and torment. 


This, it muſt be owned, is a terrible 


caſe : but ftill where there is this ſenſe 
and feeling left, there are notwithſtand- 
ing ſome hopes. Thus is at leaſt a fa- 
vourable ſymptom ; and a ſure ſign and 
indication, that the part affected is not as 
yet quite mortified : but, that it may ſtill, 
provided only that due care be taken, 
and no time loſt, be by degrees reſtored 
to its former ſtrength and ſoundneſs, 

For although the denunciations of God's 

wrath, againſt obdurate and impenitent 
ſinners, be indeed exceedingly ſevere and 
terrible; yet there 8 4 be to God 
for his wonderful love and mercy to us in 
Chriſt, this comfort and conſolation leſt, 
that the goſpel affords all poſſible encou- 
ragement to ſincere penitents, to come 
unto God, by faith in Chriſt; who has 
graciouſly invited all ſuch as are weary, 
and heavy laden (Matt. xi. 28.), with the 
burden of their fins, to come unto him by 
faith and repentance : and be will give 
them reft unto their ſouls, 
If therefore, to the ſenſe of his guilt, 
and to an awful apprehenſion and dread 
of God's diſpleaſure, the hi cable peni- 
tent does but add, in the third place, 

3. A godly ſorrow and contrition of 
heart, for having incurred and provoked 
it; he does, at leaſt ſo, far, repent ſin- 
cerely, and as he ought to do. 

And indeed when he is once duly con- 
vinced of the exceeding great malignity 
and heinouſneſs of fin; and is, in conſe- 


: Jeon hereof, filled with a juſt and aw- 


ul apprehenſion and dread of the Divine 


_ diſpleaſure, upon this account, he muſt 
needs be pierced with the moſt lively ſor- 
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row; and feel the bittereſt remorſe, and 


anguiſh of ſoul, for his paſt fins. When 


he confiders, how grievouſly he has pro- 
voked the Majeſty of Heaven; what un- 


rateful returns he has made to God, 
2 all his wonderful love and goodneſs 
towards him; how he has crucified the 
Bleſſed Jeſus afreſh by his ſins: and 
grieved the holy ſpirit of God: when he 
conſiders that terrible condition into which 
his ſins have brought him, and that dread- 
ful puniſhment which hangs over his head: 
I ſay, when he conſiders all this ſeriouſly, 
he will, with the Pſalmiſt, not only con- 


« Joſs bis wickedneſs, but he will likewiſe be 


truly /orry for his fin. (Pſa, xxxviii. 18.) 


And according as his fins have been either 


more or leſs in number, or more or leſs 
rie vous in their nature; or elſe continued 
in either a longer or a ſhorter time; even 


. ſo will his ſorrow, and grief for them, be 


either greater or leſs in proportion. 

Thus we find, that St. Peter, who had 
denied his maſter, and that with the dread- 
ful aggravation of profane curſing and 
ſwearing, went out,' and. wept bitterly. 
(Matt. xxvi. 75.) The Apoſtle was ſen- 
ſible, that ſo great a crime as his was, 
called for floods of tears to waſh away the 
guiit of it. And therefore he went out 
to ſeek a proper place; where he might 
indulge his grief, and give full vent to 
his ſorrow. His concern for his fin was 
too great to be confined z too much to be 
expreſſed by a ſigh, or a groan, or a ſor- 
rowful countenance : And therefore he 
ſought a place, where he might pour forth 
his ſoul freely unto God, and fhew him of 
his trouble (Pſa. exlii. 2.) ; and where he 
might, by frrong crying and tears, ear- 
neſtly implore the pardon of his ſins, and 
humbly deprecate the wrath of God; 
and devoutly ſue, to be reſtored to fa- 
vour. 

If therefore we would repent, as we 
ought to do; our ſorrow, and our grief 
muſt keep pace with our guilt; and the 
former muſt be as great, and as laſting, 
as the latter 1s heinous, and dere 
If our fins have been great and manifold, 
our ſorrow for them muſt be great in pro- 
portion, and laſting in duration. For 
great and heinous offences, confirmed 
habits of fin, and a long courſe of impiety 
and. irreligion, do neceſſarily, require, a 
deep and {ſincere humiliation of the ſoul 
before God; and a long, and laſting ſor- 
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row for them : and although we pray, 
and hope, and believe, and are aſſured, 
chat God will freely and graciouſly par- 
don all our fins, for * of Chriſt, 
upon our ſincere repentance and amend- 
ment; yet we mult take eſpecial care, 
that we do not too eaſily forgive ourſelves. 
And although our Heavenly Father is 
merciful, and gracious; and always ready, 
and willing, to forgive thoſe that truly 
repent : yet we mult be ſure to abaſe and 
humble ourfelves under the mighty hand of 
God (i Pet. v. 6.), and to take ſhame unto 
ourfelves ; ſaying, in the words of the 
prophet, O Lord, righteouſneſs belongeth 
no thee, but unto us confuſion of faces, 
(Dan. ix. 7.) | 
And if we would forrow after a godly 
mamner (2 Cor. vii. 9), our forrow muſt 
not proceed only from a ſenſe of the danger 
we are in, but from a ſincere love of God, 
and a ſenſe of his wonderful goodneſs and 
love tous. | 
There is indeed a ſorrow, which pro- 
ceeds only from an apprehenſion of the 
imminent danger, to which our fins have 
unhappily expoſed us. But alas! this is 
no more than a ſmall wapour, that appear- 
eth for a little time, and then vaniſbeth 
away. (James, iv. 14.) A man that lives 
under the influence of vicious habits ; 
may, it is poſſible, at the ſeeming ap- 


proach of death; or when the hand of 


God is heavy upon him (Job, xxxiii. 7.), 
appear to be truly penitent for his fins : 
he may expreſs a great concern for his 


paſt behaviour; and promiſe ſolemnly to 


to live better, and to become quite a new 
man; if he can but eſcape this ſickneſs, 
or this calamity : but, at beſt, this is no 
more than the natural workings of ſelf- 
preſervation. It is natural for all men 
to deſire happineſs; although they are 
often miſtaken in the uſe of the means, 
which are neceſſary in order to procure 
it: and it is likewiſe equally natural, to 
ſhun and fly from every thing which has 
the air and appearance of miſery. There- 
fore, when men ſtart, and ſhrink back, at 
the ſeeming approach of death; and ſhew 
an abhorrence for thoſe courſes which 
have brought them almoſt to the very 
brink of deſtruction; they only do what 
natare itſelf prompts them to, and what 
thzy cannot poſſibly avoid. For who is 
that man, who would not run out of an 
hoaſe, that was all on fire about his cars, 


* 


or juſt ready to fall on bis head ? There. 
fore it is very greatly to be feared, that 
if the danger were but once removed, 
ſuch perſons would, ſoon after that, harden 
their hearts, as Pharaoh formerly did ; 
and return to their old fins, like % 4, 

to his womit, and like the ſow that wa; 
waſhed to her wallowing in the mire, 
(2 Pet. ii. 22.) 

Nothing is more common than to ſee 
men, upon the bed of ſickneſs, greatly 
bewailing and lamenting the folſy and 
wickedneſs of their paſt lives; and full 
of reſolutions to lead a new life, if they 
can but get over this ſickneſs; and if 
God will be but pleaſed, to reſtore them 
again to their former health. If God 
would but graciouſly do this, how thank. 
ful, and how good would they be? 
But how much ſoever in earneſt they may 
ſeem for the time; *tis ſorely againſt the 
grain, and only becauſe they cannot help 
it. For as ſoon as ever the danger is 
paſt, they do, like the frightened mari. 
ner, when'the tempeſt is over, ſoon for- 
get all their good reſolutions, and ſolemn 
vows; and inſtead of being the better 
for them, they do on the contrary become 
more hardened, and rather /rengther 
themſelves in their wickedneſs : Not cou- 
ſidering, and not knowing that the goodne/; 
of God (Rom. ii. 4.) ought rather to 4e 
them to repentance ; than to encourage them 
to continue in their fins. 

This ſorrow therefore, as it is naturally 
of ſuch a ſhort continuance, cannot poſſi- 
bly produce any good effeAs : And, for 
this reaſon, cannot poſſibly be acceptable 
in the ſight of God. This is that /orrow 
of the world, which, as the apoſtle ſays, 
wworketh death. But a true godly forrow, 
which worketh repentance to ſalvation, not 
to be repented of (2 Cor. vii. 20.), muſt 
proceed from a deep and unfeigned ſenſe 
of our guilt, and a juſt and awful ap- 
prehenſion, and dread of the Divine dil- 
pleaſure. It muſt not only ariſe from a 
ſenſe of our danger, but it muſt likewiſe 
have a reſpect unto God; to the honour 


and authority of his laws; and to the 


paſſion and death of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
which our fins were partly the cauſe of: 
and alſo to the glory of his name, and 
the intereſts of his religion, which have 
been ſo groſsly injured and hurted by our 
fins. And therefore it muſt be ſuch a 
ſorrow as rents our hearts, and tears = 
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away from their beloved fins, ſuch a godly 
ſorrow and contrition of heart, as begets 
9 A thorough hatred and deteſtation 
of our ſins, which is the next thing na- 
turally included in the proper notion of 
ue repentance. 
7 Then only can we be truly ſaid to re- 
at, when our fins become as odious, 
and 2 „ to us, as they were once 
agreeable and pleaſing; when our opi- 
nions and ſenuments of them are per- 
fectiy different from what they were be- 
fore; when we hate and abhor thoſe 
practices which once we looked upon 
with complacency and ſatis faction; and 
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Jong as we retain any degree of liking for- 
t 6 we ſhall be dy nes inclined to 
return unto them. So that you ſee, be- 
fore we can poſſibly forſake our ſins and 
amend our lives, we muſt ſincerely hate 
and abhor them. 0 
And ſurely, when we reflect duly upon 
the exceſſive turpitude and odiouſneſs of 
fin, and the dreadful conſequences to 
which it expoſes us, and what a terrible 
and fearful thing it is to fall into the 


hands of the 8 God; (Heb. x. 31.) 
it is impoſſible, | 
deteſt and abhor thoſe fins which have 


ut we mult fincerely 


rendered us obnoxious to his diſpleaſure, 
and to all the ſevere effects of his evrarh- 


when the remembrance of them ſerves only Jul indignation. Therefore, if we do but 


to work us up to a holy indignation and 
diſpleaſure againſt them, and againſt our- 
ſelves, for having once been guilty of them. 

This is that godly ſorrow, and pious 
reſentment for our paſt fins, which St. 
Paul deſcribes in theſe words: For be- 
hold this felf-lame thing, that ye forrowed 
after a godly fort, what carefulneſs it 
eurought in you, yea, what clearing of 
pourſelves, yea, what indignation, yea, what 
fear, yea, what vebement defire, yea, what 
zeal, yea, what revenge? (ver 11.) 

If we are but truly and deeply ſenſible 
of the great malignity and heinouſneſs 
of our paſt fins, and juſtly apprehenſive 
of God's diſpleaſure for them, and if 
we are likewiſe heartily ſorry for hav- 
ing offended him, we cannot chooſe but 
have an abhorrence and averſion for thoſe 
fins, which have ſeparated between us 
and our God, which have ſet us at ſuch 
a diſtance from our heavenly Father, and 
made us incur his diſpleaſure and indig- 
nation. If we have a true regard for 
God and religion, we muſt naturally 
hate all ſuch practices as are diſpleaſin 
to him, and injurious to his honour — 
glory. And if we would be thoroughly 
reconciled to him, and fully re- inſtated in 
his favour, we muſt love every thing 
that God loves, and hate every thing 
that God hates; and conſequently, we 
mult hate and abhor our fins from our 
very hearts: becauſe, without this, God 
cannot be reconciled unto us; neither can 
we poſhbly be qualified for his favour 

For unleſs we do from our hearts deteſt 
and abhor them, we cannot poſſibly leave 
and forſake them No man ever yet 
willingly left and forſook that which he 
continued to love, and to doat upon, 


ſeriouſly conſider the fatal tendency of 
ſin, and the deadly and deſtructive na- 
ture of it, we muſt needs conceive the. 
moſt unfeigned averſion and adhorrence 
for all ſuch ways as lead down to death 
and damnation. And, for this reaſon, 
we ſhall be naturally inclined to com- 
plete and perfect our repentance, 

By forming ſuch a ſincere and ſted- 
fa reſolution of amendment as will, 
through God's grace ſeconding our 
earneſt and faithful endeavours, actually 
produce and bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. 

This reſolution is the neceſſary reſult 
of the foregoing branches of true re- 
pentance For, whoever is duly ſenſible 
of his guilt, juſtly apprehenſive of God's 
Sipleatare, and heartily ſorry for having 
incurred and provoked it, and does, in 
conſequence hereof, hate and abhor his 
paſt fins, upon this account, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily form ſuch a ſincere and ſtedfaſt 
reſolution of amendment, as will pro- 
bably, through God's grace upon his en- 
deavours, actually bring forth fruits meet 


for repentance. 


No man, that thinks at all, can poſſi. 
bly be reconciled tq the dreadful thought 
of his being finally and eternally miſera- 
ble : and, for this reaſon, every ſinner 
that ſeriouſly bethinks himfelf of the fatal 
tendency of his finful ways, if he pro- 
ceeds only ſo far as we have hitherto 
gone in the conſideration of this ſubject, 
and if he paſſes regularly and carefully 
through all the ſeveral ſtages before- 
mentioned, he muſt neceſſarily, in the 
laſt place, firmly and ſtedfaſtly reſolve 
upon a new courſe of life for the time 


So to come. He can never think of going 
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on in the ſame way as he did before, 
contrary to the impartial judgment of his 
own mind, the cleareſt and moſt forcible 
conviction of bis  underſlanding;,,, the 
ſtrong and powerful remonſtrances of his 
conſcience, the expreſs commands of 
God in ſcriꝑture, and the awful and in- 
tereſting motiyes of the goſpel; and this, 
at the expence of all his eaſe and quiet 
here in this world, and with the infinite 
riſque and hazard of his eternal ſalvation 
in 4 next. But, on the contrary, whilſt 
his poor, wounded ſoul, is thus brimful 
of the ſenſe of his guilt, with the appre- 
henſion and dread of God's diſpleaſure, 
and even overflows with tears, and other 
expreſſions of ſorrow, upon both theſe ac- 
counts, and does molt ſincerely hate and 
deteſt its former fins, he muſt neceſſarily 
form a ſincere and ſtedfaſt reſolution of 
amendment for the time to come. He 
will naturally ſay, with the prodigal in 
the goſpel, / will ariſe, and go to my fa- 
ther, and will jay unto him, father, 1 have 
finned againſt heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more. worthy to be called thy ſon ; 
(Luke, xv. 18, 19.) and he will likewiſe 
firmly reſolve to be dutiful and obedient 
for the time to come. 55 

This is what every ſincere penitent 
does, and muſt do, if he hopes that bis 
repentance will be accepted of God. 
Therefore, a faint reſolution of amend- 
ment will by no means ſerve our turn: 
but we muſt reſolve in good earneſt to 
break off our ſins, and never more to re- 
turn unto them again: and we muſt be 
ſure to put our reſolutions into practice, 
and to bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance; that ſo our repentance may never 
need to be repented of, (2 Cor. vii. 10.) 

Unleſs we do this, it is all loft labour; 
all the reſt will go for nothing, and be 
cf no account in the ſight of God. For, 
as the wiſe ſon of Sirach ſays, he that 
wwaſheth himſelf after the touching of a dead 
body, i he touch it again, what availeth 
his ewaſhing ? So is it with a man that 
fafteth for his fins, and goeth again, and 
doth the. ſame . who will hear his prayer ? 
or aubat doth his. Fumtling prefit him ? 
(Eccluſ. xxxiv. 25, 20.) 


For which reaſon, our reſolution of 


- 


| amendment muit be/ſincere and ſtedfaſt; 
it wuſt be ſuch as will ſtand the ſhack, of 
a violent temptation; ſuch as may, by. 
the help of God's grace, be able to with- 


ſtand the furidus aſſaults of the world, 
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the fleſh, and the devil. We muſt be. 
fore-hand expect to have the ſincerity of 
our reſolution brought to the teſt. Well, 
therefore, did the fon of Sirach adviſe, wy 
Jon, if thou come to ſerve the Lord, prepay, 
thy foul for temptation, (Eceluſ. ii 4.) We 
ought then to prepare ourſelves according. 
ly, and to put on the whole armour of God; 
(Eph. vi 11.) that ſo we may be able ty 
fland againſt the wiles of the dewil; 
and having done all to land; (ver. 13.) 


And that our endeavours may prove ef. 


fectual, we muſt pray to God to aſſiſt and 
to ſtrengthen us; that ſo his grace may 
be /ufficcent for us, and his frength made 
perfect in our weakneſs. (2 Cor. xii. 9.) 
And, when we are actually under circum. 
ſtances of temptation, we muſt look up 
ſtedfaſtly unto heaven with the eye of 
faith 3 we muſt call to mind all the pro- 
miſes and threatenings of the goſpel, all 
the glories and the joys of heaven, and 
all the miſeries and the torments of hell. 
And, for our farther encouragement to 
perſevere in our duty, let us ſet before 
us the glorious examples of thoſe noble 
worthies who have gone before us in the 
ſame paths of virtue and goodneſs ; of 
thoſe, many ſaints, martyrs, and con- 
feſſors who have, before us, 'fevght the 
ſame good: fight, who have finiſhqd their 
courſe, and kept: the faith; (2 Tim. iv. 
7.) and who are now entered upon the 
reward of their faithful ſervices here in 
this world. 

. If we are, in this manner, enabled to 
reſiſt and overcome temptations, and to 
conquer and ſubdue our fins; and if we 
do, by a regular and uniform courſe of 
obedience to all God's laws, without ex- 
ception or reſerve, manifeſt the ſincerity 
and firmneſs of our reſolution; if we do, 
upon all oecaſions, 6ring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and ſhew forth the praiſes 
of God in our lives and converſations ; 
then is our repentance ſincere, and accep- 
table in the ſight of God; for the lake, 
and through the merits and mediation, 
of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

And this brings me, in the ſecond 
place. 

II. To ſhew the great power and efi- 
cacy of true repentancge. 

But, having already treſpaſſed too long 
upon your paũience, this mult be leſt to 
tae: noxt opportunit .. 

Now, to God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Gho?,. be al- 

cribed, 
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cribed, as is due, all honour, praiſe, 
might, majeſty, and dominion, now and 
ever- more. Amen. 165 f 
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The Power and Efficacy of true Re- 
pentance. 


Lv KE ” xili. 3 . 
——Except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh. 


1* my laſt diſcourſe on theſe words, I 

propoſed, 51} 

I. To ſhew the nature of true repen- 
tance, | 
II. The great power and efficacy of it. 

And, 111. To conclude all with a ſuita- 
ble exhortation. | | 

The frrſt of theſe heads I have already 
ſpoken to; + £ 

And 1 come now, 

II. To ſhew the great power and effi- 
cacy of true repentance. 

When I ſpeak of the power and effi- 
cacy of true repentance, I do not mean, 
that it has in itſelf any degree of cauſality 
or efficiency in the affair of our juſtifica- 
tion with God. True repentance, which 
always includes amendment of life, may 
in ſome ſort ſerve to indemaify our 
future conduct; but it can in no ways 
and by no means atone ſor and expiate 
the guilt of our paſt ſins. And there- 
fore, as we have 1t not in our power to 
make fatisfation to the divine juſtice, 
for the corruption of our nature, and the 
fins of our lives, and as we are, by rea- 
ſen of the great frailty and infirmity of 
vur preſent ſtate; utterly incapable of a 
perfect and unfinning obedience; there- 
fore, I ſay, God has in great mercy and 
love, and in great pity and compaſſion 
to our preſent weakneſs, graciouſly con- 
deſcendea to provide this ſatis faction him- 
ſelf, and to admit us into a ſecond co- 
venant, upon ſuch terms as are ſuited to 


the preſent condition of our nature, and 


that degree of ſtrength which we now 
enjoy. Thus it is chat we are juſtified 


Jree!y by God's grace, through the redemp- 


tien that is in Fejus: Chriſty whom Go 
bath fet forth to be a propitiatien, through 


faith in hit Arad. (Rom. iii, 2, 2 3.) 


Theke terms are, as St Paul expreſs 
Wt, repentance toward Cod, and faith toward 


ur Lord Jas Chrij. (Acis, xx. 21) 


Or elle, lach a faith in the merits of 
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Chtiſt, and ſuch a belief of the doctrines 
which he delivered, as does, by the ope- 
ration of God's ſpirit upon our hearts, 
actually produce in us fincere repentance 
for our paſt fins, and unfeigned obedience 


for the time to come. | 


There is now, under the goſpel, an 
inſeparable connexion eſtabliſhed between 
faith and repentance, on the” one hand, 
and the remiſſion of fins and eternal life, 
on the other. And although repentance 
be frequently ſpoken of by itſelf, as a 
thing that will entitle us to pardon and 
ſalvation, yet it muſt always be underſtood 
to be ſuch a reperitance as is founded 
upon goſpel motives, and actually pro- 
ceeds from faith in Chriſt ; which is the 
only thing that can make it acceptable in 
the SRP POT 05 THOR ST ou 
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at hand, (Matt. iii. 2.) The belief of 
the near approach of this kingdom was 
the great motive upon which their re- 
3 was grounded: and they who 
elie ved it to actually at hand, were, 
in teſtimony of their belief, baptiſed of 
him in Jordan, conft/ſing their fins. (ver. 
6.) From whence it 'appears, that it 
was their faith which gave a ſort of me- 
rit to their repentance, and rendered it 
available for the remiſſion of /ins, as St. 
Luke ſpeaks ; (iii. 3.) And, for this 
reaſon, St. Paul ſays, John werily bap- 
tiſed "ith the baptiſm uf "repentance, 
ſaying unto the people, that they ſhould be- 
Keve on him which ſhould come after him, 
that is, on Chrift Jeſus. (Acts, xix. 4.) 
And to the ſame purpoſe our bleſſed 
Saviour in theſe words, Now after that 
Jobn was put into priſon, Jeſus came into 
Galilee, preaching the geſpel of the king- 
dem of God, and ſaying, the time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand + repent 
ye, and believe the goſpel. (Mark, 1. 14,15.) 
And, as our TW Lord joined faith 
and repentance together in this manner, 
even ſo likewife has he joined together, 
and that inſeparably, repentance and re- 
miſſion of fins in his name, in that com- 
miſſion which he gave to his apofiles, 
after his reſurrection, in theſe words: And 
he ſaid unto them, thus it is written, and 
thus it behoved Chriſt to 'Juffer, and to riſe 
from the dead the third day! and that re- 
pentance and remiſſion ' of fins ſhruld be 
preathed. in his name, among all nations. 
(Lube; xiiv. 46, . HH 7 nee b 
X x 2 And 
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Anda ly hereunto, when St. Peter 
opened this commiſſion on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, and preached unto the Jews. hat 
ſame Jeſus, whom they had taken, and by 
evicked hands had crucified. and flain ; the 
hiſtorian tells us, that,auhen they beard this, 
they: were pricked in their heart, and ſaid 
unto Peter, and to the reſt of the apoſtles, 
men and brethren, what ſhall wwe do? 
(Acts, ii. 23. * 
now awakened a 
braided them with the horrid guilt they 
had contracted, by wilfully crucifying the 
Lord of Glory ; the ſenſe of their guilr 
was io very tormenting and inſupport- 
able, that it almoſt drove them to deſpair 
and madneſs. And ſurely, if ever there 
was need of a healing balm to be poured 
into the deadly wounds of a guilty con- 
ſcience, theſe men, of all others that ever 
lived, or ever ſhall live, ſtood moſt in need 
of ſuch a ſovereign remedy. And yet, dan- 
gerous and deſperate as their, condition 
was, and ſeemingly without hope, as 
they themſelves thought it, when, in a 
fit of wild deſpair, they uttered theſe me- 
lancholy words, <vhat ſhall we do? yet 
their caſe was not utterly paſt cure, For 
the things that are impaſſible with men, are 

Mble with God, (Mark, x. 27.) As 
Daniel ſays, % the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgiveneſſes, though wwe have 
rebelled againſt him. (ix. 9.) He is a 
God ready to pardon, 1 and merciful, 

to anger, and of great kindneſs. 
(Nehem. ix. 17.) God himſelf graci- 
ouſly declared unto Moſes his great readi- 
neſs to pardon and forgive ſins upon re- 
pentance, when he paſſed by before him 
and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, and 
abundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping 
mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity and 
tranſgre/jion and fin. . (Exod. xxxiv. 
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And for this reaſon, although the ſin 
of thoſe wretches who crucified our 
Saviour was exceeding great, great in- 
deed beyond expreſſion, yet it was not 

too great for God to forgive, for the ſake 
of Cbrit. The infinite merit of his 
paſſion and death was ſufficient to out- 

weigh all the guilt of the whole world. 

The precious 5/94 of his dear fon, Jeſus 
Cbriſt, (i John, i. 7.) was abundantly 
ſufficient to cleanſe them and the whole 
world, from all the guilt of all their firs. 
Nay, our bleſſed Saviour himſelf parti- 
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cularly deſigned, and earneſtly defireq 
that theſe very wretches themſelves ſhould 
fully partake of the benefits of his death, 
if they would but ſeek earneſtly for it, 
by exerciſing true repentance towards Cod, 
and an humble faith and truſt in him. 
And to this end he did, even in his laſt 
agony on the croſs, pray for his cruci. 
fiers in theſe words: Father, forgive then, 


7.) Their conſciences, for they know not what they do. (Luke, 
alarmed, ſeverely up- xxiii. 34.) And for this reaſon St. Peter 


perfectly well knowing the mind and dif. 
poſition of his maſter, and the nature of 
that commiſhon which he was intruſted 
with, plainly declares to theſe repentin 
Jews, not only the poſſibility, but like- 
wiſe the infallible certainty of their ob- 
taining pardon, if they would only ſeek 
for it in that way which the bleſſed 
Jeſus himſelf had graciouſly appointed ; 
that is to ſay, by repentance toward God, 
and faith in him. Them Peter ſaid unto 
them, repent, and be baptiſed every one © 
you in the name of Feſus Chrift, for the 
remiſſion 75 fins, and ye ſhall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghoſt, (Acts, ii. 38.) 
In this manner were all their fins to be 
freely and fully pardoned for the ſake of 
Chriſt : and accordingly the hiſtorian tells 
us, that all they that gladly received his 
word were baptiſed ; and the ſame day 
there were adied unto them about three thou- 
Jand fouls; (ver. 41.) | 
So effectual was the earneſt interceſſion 
of our kind and merciful Saviour in the 
behalf of his greateſt enemies ! 
Therefore, if %% ſinners againſt their 
own ſouls were freely pardoned for the 
ſake of Chriſt, upon their repentance, 
and their faith in him, let no man that 
ſincerely repents, and amends his life, 
ever deſpair of being pardoned by God, 
although his fins be never ſo many, and 
never 10 grievous, and never ſo long con- 
tinued in. God always knows how to 
pardon, if we do but turn unto him with 
all our hearts, and come unto him by 
faith in Chriſt, Our Lord himſelf has 
declared as much in theſe words, bin 
that cometh to me, will I in no wiſe caſt 
out, (John, vi. 37.) | ; 
And to aſſure us of the truth of this, 
it was that our Lord delivered the "4 
rable of the loſt ſheep ; in the concluſion 
of which he declares, that joy {ball be in 
heaven over one finner that repenteth, mort 
than over ninety and nine juſt perſons, 
which need no repentance. (L © * 75 
5 | na, 
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And, as if this were not ſufficient to en- 
courage returning finners to come unto 
God, by faith and repentance, he in- 
vites them ſtill farther by the parable of 
the piece of ſilver; and aſſures them 
a ſecond time, that here is joy in the 
preſence of the angels of God over one fin- 
ner that repenteth; (ver, 10.) 

But, as if a doctrine of this importance 
could never be roo much inculcated, and 
too powerfully recommended, our Lord 
does, in the parable of the prodigal ſon, 


clearly ſet forth, and that in the moſt pa- 


thetic and affecting manner, God's great 
readineſs to receive and to pardon return. 
ing ſinners. Therein God is, under the 
character of the father, repreſented as 
melting into compaſſion and forgiveneſs, 
upon the firſt diſcovery of his ſon's re- 
turn, For, when the ſon was yet a great 
away off, his father ſaw him, and had com- 
paſſion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kiſſed him; (ver. 20.) And even before 
the poor prodigal could poſſibly confeſs 
his fault, and ſue for pardon, the tender 
father had already ſealed it, and buried 
all that was paſt in oblivion. And when 
the ſon nevertheleſs ſtill proceeded to con- 
feſs his fault, and expreſs his concern for 
what was paſt, his father, as it were, 
defirous to ſpare him that confuſion of 
face which was unavoidable to a perſon 
of an ingenuous temper in his circum- 
ſtances, ſeems, as it were, unwilling even 
to hear his confeſſion, and as if he had 
rather let the whole matter paſs over in 
ſillence. His ſon was now ſenſible of his 
fault, and returned to his duty; and 
the good father defired no more. And 
therefore, to convince his ſon in the 
ſtrongeſt manner that he heartily forgave 
him all that was paſt, he /aid to his fer- 
vants, (ver, 22, 23, 24.) as if he thought 
nothing too good for him, and no expreſ- 
ſions and marks of his love and of his joy, 
upon ſuch an occaſion, too great and too 
many, bring orth the beſt robe and put it 
on bim, and put a ring on his hand, and 
ſhoes on bis feet. And bring hither the fat- 
ted calf, and kill it; and let us eat and be 
merry, For this my fon was dead, and is 
alive again; he was loſt, and is found. 
„And, if we conſider the occalion upon 
which theſe parables were delivered, we 
ſhall be ſtil] farther ' convinced of God's 
great readineſs to pardon all returning ſin- 
ners. For the Evangeliſt tells us, that 


it was upon one of thoſe occaſions when 


fekvts; ( 
ſevere, and inexorable: but our bleſſed 
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the publicans, and ſinners drew near unto 


him for. to hear him; (ver. 1.) Upon 
which he phariſees and ſeribes murmured at 


him, /aying, this man receiveth ſinners and 


eatetÞ wwith them ; (ver. 2.) Upon this 
our Lord delivered thoſe three parables 
above mentioned, They thought wickedly, 
that God was even ſuch an one as them- 
(Pfa. I. 2 intolerably rigid, 


Saviour reproved them, and ſet before them 


the great folly and wickedneſs of their 
judgment ; by ſhewing them, that when« 
ever the wicked forſakes his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and re- 
turns unto the Lord, be will bade mercy 
upon him, and abundantly pardon him. 
(Iſai. Iv. 7.) By this our Lord plainly 
ſhewed them, that God's thoughts were 
not their thoughts, neither his ways their 
ways. For, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, ſo were his ways higher 
than their ways, and his thoughts than 
their thonghts ; (ver. 8, 9.) 

The prophet Iſaiah had foretold of the 
Meſſiah, that he ſhould not bruiſe the broken 
reed, nor quench the ſmoaking flax; (xlii. 3.) 
but that he ſhould, on the contrary, Bind 
up the broken hearted, (1xi. 1.) and comfort 
all that mourn ; (ver. 2.) and that he ſhould 
revive the ſpirit of the humble, and revive 
the heart of the contrite ones; (lvii. 15.) 

And accordingly our Lord gave them 
to underſtand, as he expreſsly declared 
upon another occaſion, that he came on 
purpoſe 70 ſeek and to ſave that which was 
loft. (Luke, xix. 10.) And in like manner 
we find, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, that the 
chief ſubſtance of their preaching every 
where, (as St. Paul expreſsly declares 
his own doctrine to have been, ) was in 
ſhort no more than this, namely, repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt. (Acts, xx. 21. ii. 19, 20. 
xili. 38, 39. xvü. 30. xxi. 16.)  .. 

And every where in the Old Teſta- 


ment, there is the greateſt encourage - 


ment given to penitent ſinners, as ap- 
pears plainly in the caſe of David, of, 
Ahab, of the people of Nineveh ; but more 
particularly ſtill in the whole body of the 


| Jewiſh nation; who, although they were 


often led into captivity for their fins, yet 
as öften as ever they returned again unto 
the Lord their God, and ſought him, ad 
obeyed his voice, according to all that he 
oemmanded them, then the Lord their God 
tarned their captivity, and had compaſſion 

1 upon 
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open them, add returned and gathered them 
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of the goſpel, removed from among 


all the nations zohither the Lord their them 


God had ſcattered tbem. (Deut. xxx. 2, 3.) 


And again, by the mouth of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, God does expreſsly deelare, 
that when the wiclel man turnetb a 
from his wickedneſs that he hath committed, 
and doth that which is Iawful and right, 
he Hall ſave his foul aliur. Becaiſſe he 
confidereth;" and turneth ' away from all 
his tranſereſſfons that he hath committed, 
be ſhall ſurely live, be Pall not die; (xvii. 
27, 28.) main ener ee. 

; * as if our gracious God could not 
give too great encouragement to repent- 
ance, and too ſtrong aſſurances of his read:.- 
neſs to pardon, he ſays thus, by the ſame 
cpr LI live, ſaith the Lord God, 1 
zve no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live; (xxxiii. 11.) 
Neither was it under the law only 
that God diſcovered a readineſs to forgive 
thoſe, upon their repentance, who had 
broken Nis covenant 3 for, although 
moſt of. thoſe invitations to repentance, 
which we meet with in the New Teſta- 


ment, are indeed to be underſtood of the 


firſt converſion of men to chriſtianity, 
yet it muſt be granted, that even thoſe 
who had been ſo unhappy as to fall into 
great and crying ſins, after their baptiſm, 
were ſtill invited and exhorted to repent 
of their ſins, and had all poſſible encou- 
ragement given them ſo to do. | 
This is abundantly plain and clear from 
the caſe of the inceſtuous Corinthian, who 
was delivered unto Satan for the deſtruction 
of the fleſh, that his ſpirit might be ſaved 
in the day of the Lerd Jeſus. (1 Cor. v. 
.) It appears likewiſe from the caſe of 
Noe other Corinthian converts, who had 
profaned and abuſed the holy ordinance 
of the Lord's Supper, and who are ex- 
preſsly ſaid to have been puniſhed with 
ficknels and death here in” this world, 
that ſo they might be ſaved in that which 
15-to come. Bat, when we are judged, we 
ere chaſtened of the Lord, that wie fhould 
not be condemned with the world. (1 Cor. 
2 er eat p 


ſage ſent. by, St. John to the ſeven 
churches of Aſia ; who are exhorted to 
* repent, and do the firſt works i. (Rev. ii. 3!) 


and that under this expreſs penalty of 
having their candle dcs, that is, the light 
e hook ” 6 3 iT „01 l * 


1 1055 appears Hill farther from the meſ- 


It is not to be conceived; that God's 
mercies ſhould be more ſtraitened and 
confined, under the goſpel, than they 
were under the law of Moſes. But as the 
chriſtian economy is, from firſt to laſt, 
a diſpenſation of mercy, they muſt be 
rather increaſed and enlarged. God iz 
the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever. 
(Heb. xii. 8.) He is che Lord, he changer 
not : (Mal. iii. 6.) therefore alone it is 
that we are not conſumed in our iniquities, 
but have time and opportunity graciouſly 
afforded us to repent of our ſins, and to 
return'unto our duty. 

And accordingly the earlieſt fathers of 
the chriſtian church ſpeak, in very high 
terms, of the great power and eflicacy of 
repentance, under the goſpel. 

St. Barnabas, the companion of St. 
Paul's travels, ſays, that, when our bleſſed 
Saviour was about to ſend out apoſtles to 
preach the goſpel, he made choice of 
thoſe who were wicked beyond compari- 
ſon ; that ſo he might make it appear to 
all the world, that he did not come to call 
the righteous, but finners to repentance. 


And St. Clement, biſhop of Rome, ſays 


thus, in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians: 


Let us look ſtedfaſtly to the blood of 
Chriſt, and conſider how precious it is in 
the ſight of God. For this blood which 
was ſhed, in order to our ſalvation, has 
purchaſed the grace of repentance to all 
the world. Let us look back to the ge- 
nerations of old, and we ſhall 6nd that, 
in every age of the world, the Lord has 
graciouſly allowed place for repentance to 
all thoſe that were willing to turn unto 
him. Noah preached repentance, and all 
that obeyed the call were ſaved; Jonah 
threatened deſtruction to the Ninevites ; 
but when they repented of their ſins, and 


addreſſed God, by prayer, he was ap- 


peaſed; and although they were before 
ſtrangers to the true God, yet were they 


made partakers of his ſalvation. 


And the ſame holy perſon, in his ſecond 


epiſtle to the Coriothians, ſays thus: Let 
us repent, as long as we continue here, 
in this world; for we are as clay in the 
hands of the artificer. 3 f fur as the pot- 
ter faſhions any veſſel a- new which hap- 
pens to be miſtapen or broken in the 
making, but never attempts to rectify 
any blemiſh init after it is once put ino 
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the kiln to be burned; even fo, and in 


like manner, let us, ſo long as we are 
ſuffered to continue in this world, truly, 
and from our hearts, repent of thoſe fins 
we have been guilty of, that ſo we may 
obtain pardon of the Lord whilſt there is 
time left us for repentance; becauſe, after 
we are gone out of this world, we ſhall 
not be an) longer able either to confeſs, 
or to repent of our fins, N 

And St. Hermas, (Rom. xvi. 14.) who 
is thought by ſome to have been the leaſt 
ſavourable of any of the fathers to re- 
pentance for ſins committed after bap- 
tiſm, does yet ſay ſome very remarkable 
things in favour of true repentance : 
for, repreſenting the church of Chriſt 
under the notion of a tower that was 
building, in which the members of 
Chriſt's church are conſidered as fo 
many ſpiritual ſtones of which this build- 
ing was to conſiſt, he takes notice of a 
heap of ſtones, which lay by themſelves 
not far off from the building, which, he 
ſays, would be very uſeful for the work, 
provided only that they repented ſin- 
cerely, and betimes, before the building 
of the tower was completed; or at 
leaſt, that if they could not be admitted 
into this building, they might be admitted 
into ſome other place far inferior to 
this. Dothan Wo bfg. 

And the bleſſed martyr St. Ignatius, 
biſhop of Antioch, who was a diſciple of 
St. John, and had himſelf ſeen our bleſſed 
Saviour after his reſurrection, ſays thus: 
The Lord forgives all thoſe that repent, 
provided that they believe likewiſe in the 
unity of the Godhead, and hold com- 
munion with the biſnop; whom he always 
ſpeales of, in all his epiſtles excepting 
that to the Romans, as being of an order 
diſtinct from, and ſuperior to, that of 
the preſbpy ters... i. 

' Andthe'Jearned Origen, who flouriſhed 
near the middle of the third century, 
ſays; that all men who, by reaſon of 
their ſinful nature, labour, and are heavy 
laden with the burden of their ſins, are 
invited by the Son of God. and called 
to his ſpiritual e; becauſe God hath 
now ent his auorud, that is, his Son, and 


bealea them; and they are ſeved from 


rheir deftruttion 3 (Pſa; cv. 20.) that 
15, they ate now, by him, delivered from 
the corruption of theit ſinful nature, and 


from all the unhappy effects of it. for, 


ſays be, when a finner is deeply ſenſible 


\ 
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of. his-fins, and is hereby. ſtirred up to re- 
pentance, and when he humbles himſelf 
for his fins in the fight of God, then is 
he more + acceptable , in God's | fight 
than him who sppears leſs finful in = 
eyes of men, and who is ſo far from look- 
ing upon himſelf as à ſinful perſon, that 
he is, on the contrary, puffed up with 
the vain conceit of his on goodneſs, 
And then he proceeds to confirm this 
aſſertion, by the inſtance of the proud 
pkariſee and the poor 3 | OL 
And St. Cyprian, about the middle of 
the ſame century, ſays thus: When we are 
once gone out of this world,, there is no 
longer any place left for repentance, no 
room for humiliation, nor any benefit 
from it. Here alone can eternal life be 
either ſecured or forfeited ; here only 
can we provide for it by a lively faith, 
and the fruits of it, the true worſhip and 
ſervice of God. Nor let any one be diſ- 
couraged, by the heinouſneſs of his ſins, 
or his great age, from endeavouring to 
obtain it. For true repentance can never 
be too late, whilſt we continue in this 
world. The door of mercy is always 
open to thoſe that ſeek it; and there is 
free acceſs to all thoſe that believe and 
rely on the truth of God's promiſes. 
And although it be in the very cloſe of 
life, do you confeſs your ſins to the one 
only true Gods, and with faith implore 
the pardon of your fins, For pardon is 
always granted to him that confeſſeth his 
fins in a proper manner, and believeth 
in the promiſes of the goſpel ; whereb 
you may paſs through the gates of death 
to immortal life. This privilege has 
Chriſt purchaſed for us; and, in his great 
mercy, conferred upon us; by means of 
his triumphing over death, by his croſs; 
by redeeming every one that bslieveth on 
him, with the price ot his blood; by re- 
conciling him thereby to God the Fa- 
ther; and by 2 him to a ſpiri- 


tual life, through the ſpirit of God, at 


his baptiſm. ci ©: 

No although it muſt be granted, that 
St. Cyprian is here ſpeaking of our, firſt 
converſion to Chriſt at our baptiſm, yet 
we: may ſafely collect from, hence, that 


true repentance will always recymmend us 


to God's, mercy in Chriſt, who will ne- 
ver caſt of any that turn to him with all 
Wein heartä. %% % „ „ 
For the ſame holy martyr, in his diſ- 
courſe congerning thoſe. who had fallen 
4 x4! away 


away in the time of perſecution, and 
renounced, and even blaſphemed, their 


Lord and Saviour, addreſſes thoſe very d 


in theſe very affectionate and 
pathetic terms : I beſeech you, my bre- 
thren, to ſubmit ves to wholeſome 
counſels, and to ſalutary remedies; to 
join your tears with our tears, and your 


with our groans. We ourſelves 
become 


ſupplicants to you; that ſo we 
may be able to ſupplicate and entreat 
God in your behalf; that ſo he may 
have pity on yon, and pardon your fins. 
We beſeech you to complete and to per- 
ſect your repentance, and to teſtify your 
ſorrow for your fins, by ſuitable 
marks and expreſſions of grief. And 
then, after giving them ſome farther di- 
rections for their conduct, he gives them 
this encouragement in the concluſion of 
his diſcourſe : Whoſoever ſhall humble 
himſelf in this manner, before 'God, for 
his paſt fins, whoſoever ſhall, by his re- 
entance and ſhame for his offence, and 
by his grief for his apoſtacy, be ſtirred up 
to a higher pitch of virtue, and a greater 
degree of faith; ſuch an one, I ſay, 
being now graciouſly heard by God, and 
ſtrengthened and aſſiſted by him, hall 
now make the church rejoice on his ac- 
count, which was before made ſorrowful 
by him, and he ſhall not only obtain 
pardon for his paſt fins, but ſhall like- 
wiſe have a crown of glory. 
And again, in another place, comment- 
ing on theſe words of our Saviour, in a 
diſcourſe on the virtue of charity ; but ra- 
ther give alms of ſuch things as you have : 
(Luke, xi. 41.) Aud behold, lilies are 
clean unto you (Iſai. Iviii. 7, 8, Oc. 
Dan. iv. 27.) He ſays, our Lord meant 
hereby to ſhew us, by what methods we 
might be purged and cleanſed from our 
fins 3 namely, by works of charity and 
mercy. Our merciful Lord, ſays he, 
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mand: all men every-where to repent. (Acts, 
xvii. 30.) Let no man, ſays he, be 
iſheartened, or deſpair of his condition, 
when he is overcome of his appetites and 
his luſts, when he is either captivated by 
the deceitfulneſs of ſin, or born down by 
the violence of temptations, and in con- 
ſequence hereof falls into ſin. Becauſe, 
he may ſtill be delivered from this ſpi- 
ritual 1 and be again happily 
brought back to the right way, if be 
repents truly of his paſt ſins, and leads 
a new life for the time to come; and 
does thereby, in ſome ſort, make amends 
for the wickedneſs of his former life.— 
For, if we believe our own children to be 
reformed when we obſerve them to re- 
pent of their paſt miſcarriages, and if 
we receive them again to favour, and 
even cheriſh and embrace them, whom 
we had before caſt off and abandoned, 
why ſhould we deſpair of the infinite cle. 
mency and mercy of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, when we repent, and turn unto him 
with all our hearts? Becauſe our mer. 
ciful Lord and Father has graciouſly 
promiſed to forgive the ſins of all thoſe 
that truly repent, and to blot out and 
to forget all the iniquities of all thoſe 
who lead a new life for the time to 
come. 

Since then it appears, both from the 
law and from the prophets, and as well 
from the Old Teſtament as from the 
New, and likewiſe from the earlieſt fa- 
thers of the chriſtian church, that God 
is always ready and willing to pardon all 
ſincere penitents, and to receive them 
again to mercy and to favour, let not 
the number of our ſins and the greatneſs 
of our guilt tempt any of us to deſpair 
of that mercy of God, which is over all 
bis works. (Pſa. cxlv. g.) For he is good 
and gracious, and of great mercy unto all 
that call pon bim; (Ixxxvi. 5.) He is 


teaches and adviſes us to exerciſe charity full of compaſſion and merey; long-ſuffering, 


to our fellow-creatures : and becaufe he 
is defirous to ſave thoſe whom he has 
redeemed with the great price of his own 
blood, he teaches us how we may be 
cleanſed again from the guilt of thoſe 
fins with which we have been defiled 
"after baptiſm. nts 

And the chriſtian Cicero, Lactantius, 
who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 
fourth'century, ſays, Gol defires reatly 
that all men ſhould be purified and c d 
from their ſins: and therefore, he com- 


nteous in goodneſs and truth; (ver 15.) 
For, look how high the heaven is in con- 
pariſon of the earth : ſo great is his mercy 
alſo toward them that fear him. (ciii. 11.) 

If therefore we do but truly and ſin- 
cerely repent us of our paſt fins, and lead 
a new life for the time to come, we have 
no room to doubt of God's readineſs to 
pardon and forgive us. All the doubt 
and all the difficulty lies on our fides; 
but God is always unchangeably the 
fame. Thus he ſpeaks, by the prophet 

| | Malachi 


, 
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achi, I an the Lord; I change not : 
— fans of Jacob are not conſumed. ; 
1 6.) . 
return | anto' you-\ Ver. ech. i. 3.) 
—_— ſed to pardon and 
forgiveneſs now- as ever he was ; and, if 
we repent ſincerely, we ſhall happily ex- 
perience, that he is fill the ſame merct- 
fol and gracious God that ever he was. 
It is our unſpeakable happineſs that be 
changes not; and for this reaſon alone it 
is, that we are not all of us conſumed in 
our iniguities. un 1 | 

1 ſhall conclude this head with a very 
remarkable and moſtcomfortable paſſage, 
out of St. Fulgentius, biſhop of Ruſpe in 
Africa, who has left us an excellent trea- 
tiſe on the ſubject of repentance: Let 
no one, ſays he, deſpair of the mercy of 
God, when he reflects upon the heinouſ- 
neſs of any crime he has been guilty of; 
nor yet let any one preſume ſo far upon 
it as to continue in ſin, in hopes of it; 
but rather let the confidence of him that 
hopes for mercy lead him to true repent- 
ance, without any doubt or diſtruſt of 
it, that ſo the humility of the penitent 
may not plunge him into deſpair; and let 
him ſo love and adore the mercy of God, 
l as to think of his juſtice at the ſame time 
8 with a becoming awe. Let him hope, 
. and be aſſured, that all his ſins will be for- 
given upon true repentance; but none of 
them pardoned, ſo long as he continues 
in them. This naturally leads me in the 
third and laſt place, 12. 2350: 

III. To conclude all with a ſuitable 
. exhortation. £3 02317 19330 

But the preſent time not admitting of 
this, I muſt beg leave to defer it to the 
next opportunity. 

Now, to God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, be aſ- 
cribed, as is due, all honour, praiſe, 
might, majeſty, and dominion, now and 
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. II. The great power and eſſicacy of it. 


And again, return unta me, and ab 


nature of true repent- to pardon us upon our ſincere tepentance 
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And, III. To conclude all with a 
le exhortation. in K 
The two firſt of theſe heads I have 
un 0045) iz Nee 

And I come now, in the laſt place, 

III. To ſhut up the whole with a ſuit- 
able exhort ation. 

d here again I ſhall obſerve, with 
the gquthot laſt mentioned, that we ought, 
above all things, to be firmly -perſuaded, 
that the Lok ane God is both merciful 
and. juſt. . From bence it will appear, to 
whom it is 5 forgives fins; where 
he. forgives them, and, when he forgives 
them. The knowledge of this wi hin- 
der us from entertaining any unworthy 
apprehenſions of the divine nature, and 
likewiſe from delaying out repentance. 

As the (ame. holy perſon obſexves, the 
devil blinds ſome people ſo far as to hin- 
der them from attending to the conſider- 
ation of the divine juſtice, by fixing 
their thoughts only upon che mercy of 
God; by which, means they negle& and 
delay their repentance, and, vainly flatter 
themſelves, that they ſhall obtain re- 
miſſion / of their ſins, although they con- 
tinue in them even to che end. of their 
lives. ng ict nun 5114 4344 10 
For which reaſon, we ought to imprint 
carefully upon our minds a deep ſenſe of 
God's inflexible juſtice, and his unſpotted 
holineſs; which will, wich the help of 
his grace, effectually hinder us from pre- 
ſuming ſo, far upon his mercy, as to 
take occaſion from thence to continue in 
our ſins. hat Hall we ſay then? Shall 
awe continue in fin, that grace may abaund? 
God forbid : How ſhall we that are dead to 

fin live any longer therein? (Rom. vi. 
I, 2.) Therefore let us not preſume. to 
deſpiſe the riches of his goadugſis, and for- 
bearance, and long :ſuf/eringy heeauſe we 
know that the. goodneſs of 1God leads 
to repentance; (ii. 4.) Lettus not dare 
then, after, aur hardne/s, and impenitent 
hearts, to treaſure up unto autſelwes wrath 
_ againlt the day of wrath, aud: rewelation 
1 righteous judgment , Gods becauſe 
e will moſt certainly rengergto dwery: man 
acconding io his deeds.52.(v85%:i5o Gi) 11 

God is merciful indeed zu wonderfully 
merciful: but then he. is at the ſame time 
inflexibiy juſt, and tranſgendently pure 
and holy, and good; apd therefore, as 

God's mercy will at all times diſpoſe him 


ſuit- 


? 
« 
: 


and 
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and amendment of life, even ſo Will his 


juſtice and holineſs at all times hinder 


him from pardoning our ſins ſo long as 
we continue in them. Upon our repent- 
ance, he will fully pardon all our ſins, 
and readily forgive us all that is paſt: 
bur, without it, he will not and cannot 
poſſibly pardon us. For, as the prophet 
ſpeaks, he is f purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and cannot look d iniguity. (Hab. i. 
13.) And holy David ſays, T hon art 
the God that haſt no pleaſure in wickedneſs ; 
neither | ſhall ' am evil” dwell with thee © 
fuch' as be fooliſh ſhall not ſtand in thy fight ; 
for thou hateft all them that wwork vanity. 
(Pſa. v. 4, 5.) And Moſes ſays, All his 
aways are juagment . 4 God of truth, and 
evithout ' iniquity,” juſt and right is he. 
(Deut. xxxii. 4.) And ſehoſhaphat ſays, 
Let the fear of the Lord be upon you, take 
heed and do it; for there is no iniquity with 
the Lord our God, nor reſpec of perſons, nor 
taking of (gifts. (2 Chron. xix. 7.) And 
Elihu in Job ſays thus, Far be it from God 
that he ſhould do wickedneſs, and from the 
Almighty that he ſhould commit iniquity ; 
the work of a' man ſball he render unto 
bim, and cauſe every man to find according to 
Bit can; (xxxiv. 10, 11.) And St, Paul 
ſays expreſely, that aue muſt all appear 
before the judgment aſcat of Cbriſt, that 
every one may receive the things dont in his 
body, according to that be hath done, wwhe- 
ther it be good or bad. (2 Cor. v. 10.) 
And to the ſame purpoſe, in many other 
places both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. | 1 481 
Since then God is juſt as well as mer- 
gful, and, for this reaſon, cannot poſſibly 
pardon ſin without ſincere repentance 
and amendment of life, let us not ven- 
ture to put off this important buſineſs, 
from day to day, and from time to time; 
but let us ſeriouſly, and without delay, 
turn to the Lord with all our hearts; that 
ſo he may turn unto us, and be merciful 
unto us, and love us freely, when his 
anger is turned away from us." (Hoſea, 
men asm t off {01 ol 
And, therefore, let us only conſider 
with ourſelves what a terrible riſt aud 
bazard we run, in ſtaving off and de- 
laying this neceſſary duty. If we put 
oF our repentance this year, whatever 
be the reaſon of it, the fame reaſbff will 
probably prevail upon us to put it off 
ſtill longer the next year, and the year 
after that, and ſo on; and the longer we 
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live and go on in our ſins, the more we 
ſhall be every day wedded to them, the 
faſter hold they will take of us, and the 
leſs we ſhall be inclined and diſpoſed to 
repent of and to forfake them. 

If we put off our repentance now, on 
account of the difficulty we find in it, this 
difficulty will always remain; and inſtead 
of growing leſs, as we vainly hope, it 
will rather increaſe and grow worſe : 
and if we do not purpoſe to repent til! 
ſuch time as we find the taſk leſs difficult, 
at this rate, we ſhall never be able tore. 
pent at all, becanſe we ſhall always find 
ſome difficulties in oux way. The world 
will always abound with temptations ; we 
ſhall always find in it the ſame allurements 
and enticements to fin: For all that is in 
the world, the luft of the fleſh, the lu of 
the eyes, and the pride of life, (1 John, ii. 
16.) will always remain in the world, 
and continue to tempt, to enſnare, and 
to deceive, after we are dead and gone. 
And therefore, if we ſtay till they have 
done tempting us, we ſhall never repent, 
becauſe they will tempt us always ; we 
ſhall always ſee the ſame bewitching ob- 
jects before us; and, if we indulge and 
allow ourſelves in the unlaw ful — 2 and 
enjoyment of them, they will always 
continue to have the ſame aſcendant, and 
the ſame power and influence over us. 
There cannot, therefore, be a more 
idle imagination than to ſuppoſe, that 
we ſhall be more diſpoſed to repent here- 
after than we are at this time. The ſame 
obſtacles and the ſame impediments will 
always continue to lie in our way, unleſs 
we endeavour to remove them out of it; 
and, the longer it is before we ſet about 
it, the leſs likely we ſhall be toſucceed in 
our attempt, and the leſs able to accom- 
pliſh this great buſineſ . 

Therefore, he that delays his repent- 
ance till ſuch time as he finds the taſk 
leſs difficult, is like the countryman 


whom the Roman ſatyriſt ſpeaks of, who, 


when he wanted to croſs over a river, 
ſtood ſtill for ſome time, in hopes that 
the waters would paſs by him. | 
A great many people Who are now, 
to appearance, hardened in their ſins, 
did; it is probable, put 6ff this important 
buſineſs from time to time; it is likely, 
they once-promiſed themſelves that they 
ſhould be able to repent before this time, 
and to live as they ought to do; but, 
whatever they might have thought of 
| | 1s 
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dis matter then, they find it as difficult 


to repent now as ever it was. Like the 
country man above: mentioned, it is 
bable, they waited, from time to time, 


till the great floods of their paſſions and 


tions ed by them; but as theſe 
22 on, and are likely to 
do ſo, they are as wicked now as ever 
they were, and as far off from repentance 
as before. 24 is it to put off 
the great buſineſs of our repentance, and 
to give way to our vicious inclinations ! 
Such is the great corruption and frailty 
of our nature, chat we mall always be 
more or leſs inclined. to cloſe in with thoſe 
temptations - which come in our way. 
The ſame- vicious inclinations will always 
remain in us, | unleſs we endeavour to 
check and ſubdue them by mortification 
and true repentance: nay, if they are 
not kept under and got the better of, 
they will grow more, 1nveterate and con- 
firmed, till they become at laſt, through 
long indulgence, myincible and incor- 
rigible. 5 ; 
How many old wretches do we ſee in 
the world who are as wicked now as 
they were in their youth! at leaſt they 
are ſo in their inclinations, and retain as 
ſtrong and laſting a liking for their fins 
as ever. Now. we cannot well imagine, 
but that moſtof thoſe miſerable ſpectacles 
had once. ſome thoughts of repentance ; 
for it is almoſt impoſſible that any wicked 
perſons. ſhould. ever think of going out 
of this world without repenting; and 
therefore charity would incline one to be- 
lieve, that thoſe old offenders had at one 
time or other ſome . diſtant thoughts of 
repentance , and amendment: but the 
misfortune. was, that they put off this 
evil day from time to time, and ſhifted it 
off as long as they could; till at laſt they 


loſt all notions of good and evil, and drop- 


ped all thoughts of the matter. 

Well, therefore, did the prophet ſay, 
Can the Aithiopian change his ſkin, or the 
ecpard his ſpota Then may ye allo do good, 
that are accuſtomed to do eil. (Jer. xiii. 
23.) | mid we Jv | 


Thus it is when Lay do, by repeated 


als and long; habits of fin, offer . vio- 


lence to their conſciences; till at laſt, by 


neglecting their admonitions and kind re- 
monſtrances, they ſilence and check thoſe 
friendly monitors, inſomuch that they 
become perfectly callous, and paſt feeling; 


4 
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and, as the: apoſtle ſpraks; even are 
with a hot iron. (1 Tim. iv. 2.) W. 

For this reaſon, if ever we mean to 
repent at all, we muſt even put on a bold 
reſolution, one time or other; and the 
ſooner and the more vigorouſly we ſet 
about it, the more likely we ſhall be to 
ſucceed in our endeavours. 

And we ought likewiſe to conſider far- 
ther, that, if we put off our repentance 
to this time and the other time, we can- 
not aſſuredly depend upon living to that 
time: no; not even upon living to ano- 
ther day. There is no time like the time 
preſent. We ſay ſo; and we act as if 
we thought ſo, when any of the affairs 
and intereſts of this world are depending, 
And would to God that we: were all of 
us equally wiſe and prudent in the grand 
concern of our eternal ſalvation! For, in 
an affair of ſuch conſequence, there ĩs no 
time to be loſt, no room for delay, and 
no truſting to futurĩity. The time paſt is 
now quite out of our power'; the time to 
come, may, perhaps, never be in our 
power; and, for this reaſon, the'preſent 
moment 18 all that we can ſecurely depend 
upon. We ſee great numbers of people 
ſuddenly cut off every year of our lives, 
and ſeveral of them, perhaps, when they 
leaſt thought of it, and were leaſt pre- 
pared for ſuch a ſudden ſtroke, and, jt is 
poſſible, when they were forming ſome 
faint reſolutions, and entertaining ſome 
diſtant thoughts of repentance and amend- 
ment. | BHI BHAF 19: NCC WEL 

Therefore, if we ſtil] continue to pro- 
voke God, if we deſhi/e the riches of” his 
goodneſs,” and forbearance, and long. ſuffer 
ing, not knowing, and not conſidering 
that the goodneſs of God leadeth us to repent - 
ance; (Rom. ii. 4.) I ſay, it we preſume 
to do this, how can we tell how ſoon this 
may happen to be our oαn dreadful con- 
dition ? 7 eK n NS a 

Let us therefore, as St. Ignatius admir- 
ably mol adviſes, In and fear 
the forbearance.and long-/iffering of God; 
(1 Thefl. 1. 10.) Ar prove 
at laſt to be our condemnation : ſet us 
either fear the wrath to come; or elſe 
love and embrace that grace and 'mercy 


which is how. offered us through © Jeſus 


Cbriſt. One or other of theſe two things 
we, muſt do, if we would he found of him 
in peace, and made partakers of eternal 
life. 9 Un 1E 125 80) dns e 
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And let us conſider farther till, that r- What will then become of our late, 1, WM $ 
3 is very ſeldom the buſineſs of a death - bed repentance? We ſhall then de ; The 
day, or a week, or a month: no; it is forced to go out of this world with al Y 71 
very often a work of time. Repentance the guilt of all our fins upon our heads; | on 
does not conſiſt in a bare confeſſion of our unrepented of, and unforgiven. o© um 
fins, and praying for pardon. No, my Good God! What a dreadful, what 3 * 
brethren, repentance is, as I have ſhewn heart- breaking reflection is this? What 

you already, ſuch a deep and unfeigned would we not then give in exchange for 2 


our fouls ? How will our conſciences they 


ſenſe and acknowledgment of - our guilt, ; 
reproach and upbraid us, for abuſing the 1 5 


and ſuch a juſt and awful apprehenſion 


and dread of the divine diſpleaſure upon mercy and goodneſs of God ſo long as } 14 
this account, as produces in us a fincere we have done ? How ſhould we wiſh in . vered 
and hearty ſorrow and concern for having ſuch a caſe, that we had in time given a to be 
provoked and offended God, and a tho- due attention to God's word, read pub. — 

rough hatred and deteſtation of our ſins. licly to us, and to thoſe affectionate, a 
all this is acccompanied with ſuch a moving diſcourſes which came to us every 2 
ſincere and ſtedfaſt reſolution of amend- Sunday from the * ? licly 
ment, as does, through God's grace Tell me now, my brethren, is not this oy 
working together with us, produce and a deſperate riſk for any man in his work 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Or, ſenſes to run? And yet ſuch a riſk as man 
in one word, repentance is a thorough this, deſperate and fooliſh as it is, does pot 
change of temper and diſpoſition, of every man run, that puts off his repent- to h 
mind and manners, of life and actions: ance from day to day, from year to year, fired 
but we all know, that thisis ſuch a change and from time to time, till there be no Juſfe 
as is not to be brought about all at once; more time left. to le 
1 it is not to be effected by a ſigh, ora But oh! my brethren, let us all take and 
14 roan, or a few tears, or a wry face, effectual care, not to be of this number. this 
| o; it is with very great difficulty that Let us, whilſt it is till called ta- day, ſet 0 
. we bring ourſelves to hate and abhor, to about this great buſineſs of our ſalvation * 
. loath and deteſt thoſe ſins which we have ſeriouſly and in good earneſt. Let us the 
1 loved and doated upon, and lived in make it the great buſineſs of our lives 5 
| | for a great number of years together. to work out our ſalvation «with fear and 45 
1 Repentance is generally a work of much trembling. (Phil. ii. 12.) Let us ect yu 
[1 time and difficulty ; and-I am ſure, of the Lord while he may be found : Let uu oe 
| all times, the time of fickneſs is the moſt call upon him while he is near. (Iſai. lv. 1 
ö unfit for this purpoſe. Perhaps our diſ- 6, 7.) Let the wicked forſake his way, 8 
1 temper may be ſo very acute and painful, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and * 
7 as to take off our thoughts from that and let bim return unto the Lord, and he will . 
1 from every thing beſides; we may poſ- have mercy upon him, and to our God, fir 75 
| ſibly be delirious, or elſe ſtupified and Se will abundantly pardon him. Let us, . 
| inſenſible. The grief and concern of while it is called to-day, (Heb. iii. 13.) A 
our relations, or, it may be, our concern and before our hearts are hardened through 7 
for them; or elſe, perhaps, the adjuſting the deceitfulneſs of fin, repent truly of * 
and ſettling our worldly affairs, may dil our paſt ſins, and amend our lives; and 9 
tract our thoughts, and divert our atten- ſo ſhall we find reſt unto our fouls. (Matt. R 

tion from its proper object; whilſt the xi. 29.) n Coke 
Which that we may all find, may God 


great account which is to be made up 
tween God and our own conſciences 


of his-infinite mercy „for the ſake 


may remain unſettled, and be left in the 


utmoſt diſorder and confuſion-: or elſe; 


perhaps, we may be cut off all of a ſud- 
den, without any notice or warning at all; 
or, it is poſſible, that that grace of God 
may be denied us in our laſt moments, 
which we have ſlighted and deſpiſed all 


. 
our lives 
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of his Son Jeſus Chriſt: 

To whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed; as is due, all 
honour; praiſe, | might, majeſty and do- 
minzon, now and ever- more. Amen. 
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che Duty of receiving the Bleſſed 

1 : And the Preparation 
neceſſary to the worthy Participa- 
tion thereof, | 


Luk k, xxii. 20. 
ö This do in remembrance. of me. 


uEx the time was now come 
that the Son of man ſhould be deli- 
vered up into the hands of wicked men 
to be crucified and ſlain, he went up to 
eruſalem, as it was written of him, as a 
to the laughter ; (Iſai. lui. 7.) not 
privately, as at other times, but pub- 
licly and openly. He was now about to 
accompliſh that ou and ſtupendous 
work, namely, the redemption of loſt 
mankind : and, being thus fully intent 
upon this important enterpriſe, he ſays 
to his diſciples, With defire, I have de- 
fired to eat this paſſover with you, before 1 
ſuffer. (Luke, xxii. 15.) He was about 
to lay down his life for them, and for us, 
and for all the world. And, in order that 
this wonderful inſtance of his divine love 
might never be forgotten, he did, at the 
concluſion of the Paſchal ſupper, inſtitute 
the holy ordinance of the bleſſed ſacrament, 
as a lively repreſentation of bis paſſion 
and death; and he left it as his laſt and 
dying order, that his diſciples, and all 
thoſe who ſhould come after them, ſhould, 
by the conſtant uſe and celebration of it, 
keep up a perpetual memory of his pre- 
cious death, until his coming again. And 
he took bread, and gave thanks,” and brake 
it, and gave unto. them, ſaying, T his is my 
body which is given for you: this do in 


remembrance ef me. Likewiſe alſo the cup 


after ſupper, ſayings Tits cup is the New 
Teftament in my. blood, which is ſhed for 
von; (xxii. 19, 20. | 

Since then our bleſſed Saviour has 


commanded us all to do this in remembrance 


of him, that is, to receive the holy ſa 


crament, in commemoration of what he 


has done and ſuffered ſor us; and fince we 
are all of us hound in conſcience to obey 


his command to the beſt of our power; 
I ſhall, in treating of this ſubject, reduce 
what Lhave to ſah to the following heads: 


I. I ſhall ſhew the duty and obligation 
of receiving the bleſſed ſacrament ; and 
that frequently. 

IT. The preparation which is neceſſa 
towards the receiving of it worthily, —4 
as we ought to do. 
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III. The benefit and advantage of it, 
when it is received in this manner. 

And, IVthly and laſtly, I ſhall con- 
clude. all with a ſuitable exhortation. 

I. Jam to ſhew the duty and obliga- 
tion of receiving the holy ſacrament ; and 
that frequently. - - 1155007 
In order that this may more fully ap- 
pear, it will be proper to conſider the end 
and deſign of this holy inſtitution, which 
was, as our Lord himſelf declared, to per- 
petuate and keep up à due ſenſe and re- 
membrance of thoſe great thitgs which 
he has done for us. Tis us ſays he, in 
remembrance of mr. As if be had faid, 
I am now about to undergo: the ſevereſt 
trials which I can poſſibly be exerciſed 
with; you yourſelves have been the con- 
ſtant witneſſes of the inveterate malice of 
my old enemies, the ſeribes and phari- 
ſees, and of all that violent oppoſition 
which I have been forced to encounter, 
in the proſecution of my grand deſign of 
redeeming the whole race of loft man- 
kind; but, whatever difficulties 'T have 
hitherto-met with, and how great ſoever 
my paſt ſufferings have been; yet, alas ! 
they do not bear the leaſt proportion to 
what I am now ſhortly about to ſuffer. For 
I muſt now, not only conflict with the re- 
lentleſs rage of the ſcribes and phariſees, 
and the inſatiable fury of a giddy and 
incenſed populace, but I muſt likewiſe 
engage with the whole united ſtrength 
— force of all the powers of dark- 
nes. ein loqtiq ei 

But this, my friends, is not all that 1 
am going to ſuffer for your ſakes ; for, 
although the powers of earth and hell are 
now, as it were, let looſe upon me, yet 
all this, great and formidable as jt is, is 
very far from being the whole of What 1 
am now about to ſuffer. - I have ſtill a 
ſeverer baptiſm to be baptiſed with, and 
how am I ftraitened, till it be accompliſbed 
(xit. 50.) I am not only forced to fight 
with men and devils : but, as Jacob con- 
tended and wreſtled with the angel 


until he obtained a bleſſing from him, 


even ſo muſt I wreſtle and ftrive together 
with God in prayer, this night, until 1 
obtain pardon and bleſſing forall the fallen 
ſons. of Adam. I am now immediately 
to feel the whole weight of my Father's 
dreadful wrath: and indignation for alt 
the fins of a wicked and loſt world'; and;- 
although your zeal and affection for me 
has kept you hitherto cloſely attached to 
me, yet the time is now at _ 
mu 
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J muſt be deprived even of this conſo- 
lation, ſmall as it is, and when I muſt be 
left all alone, to ſuſtain the whole ſhock 
of God's diſpleaſute for the ſins of men. 
You will all. of you be preſently ſcat- 
tered, every one to his own home, /ike 
ſheep . hawing no ſhepherd 3, and I ſhall 
then be left ſo abandoned and deſerted, 
that even God himſelf will, for a while, 
ſeem to forſake me. I mult then ſoon after 
be delivered up into the power of mine 
enemies, to be abuſed and evil entreated, 
to be mocked. and ſcourged, to be crucified 
and ſlain, - But all this will I readily un- 
dergo for your ſakes, and for the ſake of 
all mankind ; that I may thereby turn away 
my Father's wrathful indignation, that I 
may redeem you and all the world from 
the guilt of your original corruption, and 


alſo from the guilt of your own perſonal. 


fins; andlikewiſe from the dominion and 
the power of them for the time to come: 
and all this, in order that I may, by 
this means,. reconcile you and all the 
world unto_ God, in one body by the croſs : 
(Eph. it. 16.) that is, in my own 
A. * by dying on the croſs for you 


But then, at the ſame time that I do 
ſo much for you, it is highly fit and 
proper that you likewiſe ſhould do ſome- 
thing for me; and the leaſt, ſurely, that 
you can poſſibly do, in return for ſo 
much love and kindneſs to you, is to re- 
member and to bear in mind what I have 
already ſuffered on your behalf, and for 
the ſake of all mankind ; and what I am 
now about to ſuffer ſtill farther, for your 
and their redemption and falvation. I 
do therefore now leave it, as my. laſt 
and dying order to you all, and to all 
thoſe that ſhall come after you, that you 
do, by. the conſtant celebration of this 
holy ſacrament, perpetuate and keep up 
- a, continual remembrance of my ſuffer- 
ings and death, until the time of my 
ſecond coming., By breaking of bread, as 
ye, now ſee me do, you will, in a lively 
manner, repreſent and ſet forth the 
wounding and mangling of my body by the 
Jews; by praying ayer it, and eating of 
it, vou will naturally be put in mind of 
thoſe benefits which are; procured and 


purchaſed for the world hy my death: 


the pouring, out of the wine will naturally 


remind yu of my blood; Which is ſoon 
to be ſhed, and poured our; for you, and 
for all the world; and the drinking of it 
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will ſerve to ſnew, that you are inwardly 
waſhed and cleanſed by it: and your 
partaking of both will be ſufficient to fig. 
nify, that, as your bodies are ſtrengthened 
and refreſhed by the kindly ſuſtenance of 
bread and wine, even ſo are your ſoul; 
comforted and ſuſtained by the 
and efficacy of my death, and by the 
heavenly influences and the conſtant 
ſupplies. of divine grace, which are, for 
my ſake, conveyed and imparted to you, 
and to all chriſtians, in the due and faith. 

ful receiving of this holy ſacrament, 
This then was the end and deſign 
which our Saviour, had in view, when 
he was pleaſed to inſtitute and appoint 
this holy ordinance of the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment. It was appointed, as our church 
catechiſm excellently well expreſſes it, 
for the continual remembrance of the ſacri. 
fice of the death of Chrift, and of the be- 
nefits which abe receive thereby. For, as 
St. Paul has it, as often as ye eat this 
bread, «and drink this cup, ye do fhew the 
Lord's death till he come. (1 Cor. xi. 26.) 
From the very end and defign of the 
inſtitution, therefore, and likewiſe from 
the reaſon and nature of the thing, it 
plainly appears, that we are all of us 
under the ſtrongeſt obligations to the fre- 
2 participation of this holy ordinance. 
o long as we ſtand in need of a Savi- 
our, juſt ſo long are we bound to com- 
memorate what that Saviour has done 
for us: ſo long as we want a faithful 
Mediator to ſtand up in the gap, juſt ſo 
long ought we to remember thoſe in- 
eſtimable bleſſings which are purchaſed 
for us, and ſecured to us, by his paſſion 
and death, and by his continual media- 
tion and interceſſion for us in Heaven. 
But how can we expect to be the better for 
him, if we do not follow his directions, 
and obey his commands? Will the merits 
of this Saviour, do you think, be ever 
applied to thoſe perſons who will vot 
be pre vailed upon to be iaved by him ? 
Or will the deſpiſed and neglected Jeſus 
remember thoſe; ungrateful, diſobedient 
ſervants. of his, When they ſhall appear 
before him, in his kingdom of glory 
hereafter, Who would never ſo much as 
vouchſafe, in his kingdom of grace 
here on earth, to do ſo mall a matter, 
in remembrance of him, as to receive the 
bleſſed factament of lis body and blood, 
wWbich was broken and ſhed for their 
lakes? What can ſuch a neglect proc ed 
82 T trom 
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a diſregard for this "merciful 
_— forgetfulneſs of his love and 
compaſſion for them, a baſe ingratitude 
to his memory, and a ſnameful diſobedi- 
ence to his commands ? If there is none 
other name under heaven given among 


men, «vhereby they muſt be ſaved, (Acts, 


iv, 12) but the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
what will become of thoſe nominal chriſ- 
tians who can, by their neglect, zread 
under foot the Son of God, and count the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith they are 
ſanfified, an unholy thing? (Heb. x. 29.) 
Who can, with ſo much coldneſs and in- 
difference, turn their backs upon the 
Lord's table, when they would themſelves 
count it a breachof good manners to ſlight 
a civil invitation from a friend or a neigh- 
bour ? Who can obſtinately refuſe ſuch a 
kind and gracious invitation, as our 
bleſſed Saviour gives us all, to come and 
partake of this heavenly banquet f Who 
can wilfully reje&t and profanely ſpurn 
and flout at that merciful offer of pardon 
and peace which is ſo freely made to us 
all in this holy ſacrament ? | 
If we can prevail upon ourſelves to 
live in the conſtant neglect of this ſacred 
ordinance, it is a certain ſign that we 
have not as yet % learned Chrift as we 
ought to do; it is a plain ſign that we 
are either engaged in ſuch courſes as 
are repugnant to the genius and ſpirit of 
the goſpel, that we depend too much 
upon the filthy rags of our own righteouſ- 
eſs, and that, for this reaſon, we do not 
ſee the neceſſity and the want of a Sa- 
viour; or elſe, that we perplex ourſelves 
with groundleſs doubts and fears about 
our on unworthineſs. IF 
As to the firſt of theſe; if we ſtay away 
from the ſacrament,” on account of our 
being engaged in ſinful courſes, we 
ought for the ſame reaſon to ſtay away 
from church likewiſe. There is nothing 
which renders us unfit for receiving the 
bleſſed ſactament, which does not make 


us altogether as unſit to tread God's 


courts, to appear in his more immediate 
preſenee, and to offer up our petitions to 
him. As Solomon ſays, the . ſacrißcs of 
the wicked 4s an abomination fo the Lord. 


(Prov. xv; 8.) Therefore, the ſacrifice of 
all ſuch wicked wretohes is every-where, 
and at all times, equally and alike an 


abomination to the Lord; let them offer 
it either in private or in public, in what 


Part of the church aud in what part of 
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the ſervice they will. If they are fit to 
join in any one part of the chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, they are equally fit to join in every 
other part of it; and if they are abſo- 
lutely unfit fot one, they are equally and 
alike unfit for al: tor God chan 
diſſimulation and hypoertfy, every-whete, 
and upon all occaſions'; and it is altoge- 
ther as odious to him in the pew as at 
the altar, When we ſay our prayers in 
private, and when we join in any one 
part of the public worſip, as when we 
receive the bleſſed ſacrament : and he 
looks as much to our hearts when we 
Pang the Amen, as when we eat the 
read and drink the wine. Therefore, 
if we are only truly ſincere in our ad- 
dreſſes, we may, with an humble con- 
fidence, go to the ſacrament; but if we 
are not ſincere, I am ſure we have no 
buſineſs at church. If we are unfit for 
the former, we are equally unfit for the 
latter; and if God is pleaſed to accept us 
in the one, he will never reject us in the 
other. | | | 
If, on the other hand, we preſume upon 
our own righteouſneſs, then there is no 
occaſion at all to come to church; we 
have no need to aſk pardon for our ſins, 
nor grace to aſſiſt us in our endeavours, 
But this is ſo far from being the caſe, 
that our Saviour tells us, we are at beſt 
but unprofitable ſervants : and St. John, 
that F we ſay that we have no fin, we 
deceive ourſelves, and the truth is not in us. 
(2 Ep: 1. 8.) We all know that we 
might all of us be much better than we 
are; and, after all our care, it is a great 
mercy if we are accepted at laſt ; for 
we might certainly be much more exa& 
and upright than we are: and if God 
ſhould require the utmoſt poſſibility of 
goodneſs at our hands, it would be no 
more than what he might juſtly expect 
from us. And therefore, after all' our 
diligence, we ſtand in need of all the 
allowances which infinite goodneſs can 
poſſibly make for our weakneſs aud in- 
firmity. But how far are the vety beſt 
of us from doing all that is communided 
us? How many flips and miſcarriages, 
how many failures and omiſſiofle, how 
many vain thoughts, and ſooliſſi, itregu- 
lar deſires, have we all to anſwer for? 
If God were to enter into ſtrict 7udgment 
with us, 'mo man living Would' by juftified 
in his, fbi ſor, as holy Job Tpeaks, 
he chargeth his angels with'Folly; (iv. 18.0 


ca, 
89 Ve 


yea, the Beavers art nit em in l . 
(xv. * No man ever yrr did, or will 
Fulfii all 'rightevifle/s;” but dur Lord and 


Saviour Jefas Crit. 4b 
eee rey Wheh We — donc our 

|, we are only unprofitable feripants, 
and if "we Are of —— far frbm do- 
ing All tar Go&might/ with frievjitlice, 
require of us"; theß tell me,. ali ꝙ ut 

fyoorves, and affect to bextouyls 
by others, gd Den whether 
do bor Wiift 4 Saeiouf, 4 Redermbreln 
Mediator, un Advocate? one that may 
ſtand up it te gap between God and 
you ? oe chat my torn away his frevee 
ange — 1 — or the--dread- 
full cee *oF' ruthful -indignarioil? 
ont 3 y his on merlits, ſup. 
ply che deßcteney of your imperfect fer- 


vices? ong“ that way intercede with 
God to pardonand forgive your mani - 


fold fins ahd Fences? one that may 
pour down” oH yα¼ννthe bleſſed influences 
of the eh Ghent, to affitand-enable 
you to Er your duty for the time 

| do want ſuch a 


to come? If then 
Saviour, you” muſt carefully; and con- 
ſcientioufly 'obey alt that Savioer's-com- 
mands,” before you'tcan poſſibly. be iſaved 
by bim; and;*as he has commanded:and 
ſlrictly enjoined you to receive che bleſſed 
ſacrament of his body and blDꝗ, you 
muſt, Without any ſenger delay gha, 
your gratitüde to His memory, ud your 
obedience to is command, by doing-2his 
2s e of Nin 22d 05 ns cb 
But if we forbear coming to the 1ſacra; 
ment, out of ati apprehenfion of ourown 
vnworthinels; then it "ſhould be conſi - 
dered, that che goſpel always leaves place 
for recomeiſiation with God, upon true 
repentance ant amendment of life. No- 
thing can make us unwerthy to receive 
the apt factament, but our reſolving to 
continue ſtjſf to be byworthy. If ur 
repett ſterrely of our paſt fins, and 
ſtedfaſtiy reſolve to lead a vet rliſe for 
the timę to chme, ten We mayrſaſely 
to tlie ſacrament. For the blefſed! 
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of aur power we need not fbchæar pg 

to the ſacfament aut — 
ſionuof jour mnwortbitzeſs 3 becauſe tb 
lente of out ums / orte ſa togetk ex u ith 
a ſerious and qſinoe r deſtre of beĩng ber. 
tor, and doing'ibettery: apd un dumble 
andi thank ful remembranceild6: Quzig', 
death undd a hvely faithsin God merciez 
through him, aud love add charity gor all 
= 3 are the .beſt, quali cativns 
. — dio. ! 8 7) 
Upon the, whale then, no ſufficient ex. 
cuſe can be alleged, for: meglr ing to 
receive the, bleſſed ſacrament; and, if 
nothing will juſtify us in abſenting from 
it, the plains conſequence is, that we 
ought to receive it, and that frequently, 
And ſurely, if we conſider. the great and 
wonderful love of our bleſſed. Saviour, in 
dying for us, we ſhall be abundanchy con- 
vinced of the obligations we are under 
to de this im remembrance. of him. Such a 
ſurpriſing degree of ſove and affection, 
as the ſon of God has ſhewn for us ſinful 
men, calls aloud for our moſt g rate ful 
acknowledgments. Such wonderful kind- 
neſs certainly requires ſome ſmall returns 
on our parts. But, to ſay the) truth, 
what returns can ſuch frail, indigent 
creatures, as we are, make for ſuch an 
aſtoniſting inſtance! of the divine love ? 
None indeed fuitable to the greatneſs of 


our ble ſſed Saviour's love and compaſſion 


for us: but ſtill we ought: to do as much 
as e can g every ching that lies in our 
power. We ought to give ſome: marks; 
at geaſt, af bur gratitude ; We. ought to 
vatch at ever opportunity: of ſhewing our 
inclinations and our readineſs to ack oO 
Jedge his gootneſs tofu Chi, ofurely, 
is the leaſt that ve can do :audyibis ſmall 
acknawl incom ſidetabla 8s it is; 
is all that God require of ius lmaſt 
every man that breathealet him beine ver 
ſo poor; has za heart, and νοεενue⁰ and 
if his heart be: grate fal, and his eng 
thankful; this is all-:ttiatr God de ſires. 

row. = And:Ifhiah: tells; = 
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that God looketh to him n: 
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tion in the next, depend, in a very great 
meaſure, upon the faithful diſcharge of 
this duty. It is the command of our Sa- 


 viour, that we ſhould do this in remem- 


brance of him; and if we preſume to ne- 
gle& it, we cannot poſſibly be ſaved, ac- 
cording to the terms of the golpe. There 
is no /alvation in any other: is no 
entrance into hefiven, but through him 
and therefore, thoſe that will not enter 
in throngh him, cannot enter in at all. 
Our Lord himſelf has told us, that he 1s 
the door of the ſbeep; (John, x. 7.) and 
then he repeats it, with an addition; 7 
um the door, ſays he; by me, if any man 
enter in, he ſhall be ſaved, and ſhall go in 
and out, and ſind paſture ; (ver. 9.) 
Obſerve here, that our Saviour ſays, 
If any man enter in by me, he, ſhall be ſaved : 
vbſerve this, iſay, and mark it well too. 
For this is as much as to ſay, that none 
ſhall be ſaved, who will not enter in by 
him. Conſider this, I beſeech you, ye 
that forget God, and your Saviour; leſt 
they pluck you atvay, and there be none to 
deliver you. (Plc. I. 22.) For iadeed, 


who ſhould deliver you, if your Saviour 


will not? There is no other Saviour, no 
other Chriſt, but the crucified Jeſus. As 
St. Paul ſays, For there is one God, and 
one 42770 5 5 God and man, the 
man Chr; us, cho gave bimſelf a ran- 
Jem for all. (1 Tim. ii. 5, 6.) A before 
this ranſom will actually and finally redeem 
us from the penalty of un, and the wrath of 
God, we muſt be obedient to the com- 
mands of our heavenly Saviour; and as he 
has enjoiĩned us to receive the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment, in remembrance of his paſſion and 
death, let us not d to live in the 

and conſtant neglect of it. For, if we 

to diſobey his command, we cannot poſ- 
ſibly be ſaved by him; and, as I ſaid be- 
fore, is no one elſe that can ſave 
us. In order then that we may all of us 
receive it worthily, and as we ought to 

ve me leave, in the ſecond place, 

III. To thew briefly what is that pre- 
paration- which is neceſſary towards re- 
8 ſacrament worthily, and 
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new life; whether we have a lively faith 
in God's mercy through Chrift ; whether 
we have a thankful remembraxce of his 
death ; and whether we are in charity 
with all men. Of each of theſe, a li 

in particular. 3 

And firſt, we muſt examine ourſelves, 
whether we repent ourſelves truly of our 
former ſins. This is, if we conſider it, 
abſolutely neceſſary to che worthy parti- 
cipation of the Lord's ſupper. For, in- 
deed, if we do not ſincerely t, what 
ſhould we go there for? So long as we 
Continue in a ſtate of impenitence, we 
have nothing to do with God, nor 
God with us; ynleſs it be to puniſh us. 

fountain of our Saviour's Flood was, 
it muſt be owned, opened for uncleanneſs 
but not ſuch uncleanneſs as is cheriſhed 
and foltered, and wilfully and obſtinate- 
ly continued in. It is not the hardened 
nner, but the returning ſinner, that is 
the object of his compaſſion and care. It 
is not the malicious, incorrigible offender, 
but thoſe who labour, anc! are heavy laden 
with the burden of their fins, that are 
romiſed pardon and reſt unto their ſouls, 
f then we do not truly repent of our for- 
mer ſins, it is a monſtrous preſumption 
to go to the ſacrament, and ſo it is like- 
wiſe to come to church: becauſe this 18, 
in effect, to mock God; to come into 
his more immediate preſence, all defled 
and 2 when we are * unfit to 
Aa ore him, and to his par- 
— to beg his bleſſing; at the Ame 
time that we live, and reſolve to live, in 
open rebellion againſt him. 

If therefore we would be accepted in 
the ſacrament, we muſt draw near with 
unfeigned reverence, and approach it with 
awe; we muſt repent truly of our paſt 
ſins, and. ſtedfaſtly purpoſe to lead a new 
life; which is the ſecond article of in- 
quiry, in our ation for it. If we 
are not firmly reſolved to lead a new life, 
this is a ſign that we have not truly re- 
pented ; that we are ſlill in our fins. And 
therefore, without fuch a ſtedfaſt reſolu- 
tion, we are not fit for the ſacrament, 
and cannot reap any benefit from it. The 


"+ on going on in our former ſins, 
would be y to mock God, and to in- 
creaſe . of, our, guilt. For 


which renſon, we ſhould examine our 
hearts ſtricaly. and. impartially, that ſo 
we may know. whether we are truly ſin- 
cere, and in good earneſt. or not. 

Next , we are to inquire, whether we 
have a lively faith.in'God's mercy through 
Chriſt? This. is the very foundation and 
ground-work of, all. It is this that puts 
us upon exerting our utmoſt endeavours: 
for, of gurſelves, we can do nothing z we 
are nothing: and our beſt. ſervices would 

o for voting, unleſs the deficiency. of 
en were: abaudantly ſupplied by the 
10s. merits of our bleſſed Saviour? e 

* Rab and. death. We could not pre 
me; to; go to the Lord's table, rafting 
in our Own, righteouſneſs ; but, relying 
upon God's manifold and great mercies, 
I e have boldneſs and acceſs with confidence, 
Y the faith; of, Chriſt. (Eph. ii, 12.) 

or | his. ſake, we hope to have our im- 
perfect ſervices e accepted by 
God :. becauſe, uſlified by faith, cue 
have. peacs with God 12h ough our Lord . 
ſus Chriſt, (Rom. v. 1 oy » 

And not only this; but we, muſt, exa- 
mine ourſelves farther, whether we have 
4 thank ful remembrance of our Saviour's 
death; becauſe the very end and deſign 
of. the ſacrament was to promote and to 
e a due ſenſe; and a grateful re- 

embrance of it. Ho this, ſays our 

ord, in remembrance of me. 

it 4 be ſuch a devout, affeRionare re- 
membrance of it, as fills our hearts with 
love and gratitude. It is not ſufficient to 
remember only, that there was once ſuch 
4 perſon as, Jelus Chriſt; and that be 
died for us. We muſt not think of him, 
and his death, in ſuch a cold, lifeleſs 
manner; hut we muſt conſider, 'what,a 
9 deſperate. condition we. ſhould 
ave been in, if Chriſt. had not died. to 
ſave us; and this reflection ſhould inſpire 
us with the. warmeſt and moſt affectionate 
ſenſe of this, wonderful deliverance: this 
ſhould imprint upon. Aar minds aifext)ed 
aud laſling Hatred of ſin,; finge it, was,.ſo 
dious in ble ſight, of; God, as to require 
o;coltly. a facraier tg expiatę and! atone 
ay it; and. the goplideration. of; cis de 
£374 auναν us 29857; lo 92811 & ot en 1 
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erefore, 


liverance ſhould bind us in the 3 
manner to our gratious Redeemer, It 
ſhould create in us the greateſt love, and 
the! moſt aydent àffection for him. It 
ſnould teach us to think nothing too 
much to do for him, who has EO pleaſ. 
ed to do ſo much and ſuch great things 
for us. 

And as we have not an opportunity of 
ſhewing our love to him, and our grati- 
tude to his memory, as much as his good- 
neſs to us deſerves, we muſt love our 
brethren for his lake, and be in charity 
with all men. 

This is the Ja article of inquiry in 
our preparatory examination before the 
facrament. If our hearts tell us that 
we are, then we are, thus far at leaſt, 
qualified as we ſhould be. But if ve are 
not, although we. have already brought 
our gift to the altar, yet if we remem- 
ber that our brother hath aught againſt. 
us, we mult leave there our gift before 
the altar, and go our way; firſt be recon- 
ciled to our brother, and then come, and 
offer our gift. For God prefers merey 
before ſacriſice; and our Saviour ſays, i 
we forgive not men their treſpaſſes, neither 
U jour Father: forgive our :treſpaſſes. 
(Matt. vi. 1 

Jo conclude therelare; ; if we repent 
vs {truly of our former fins z if we ſted- 
faſtly purpoſe to lead a new life; if we 
have à lively faith in God's mercy 
throug b Chin; if we have a thankful 
1 — —.— 25 his death; aud if we 
are in charity with all men; this is the 
true wedding garment; and if we have 
this on, we ſhall be fit. gueſts: for that 
heavenly banquet the fly ſacrament : 
and this brings me, in the third place, 

III. To {hew the benefit. and advantage 
of receiving the ſacrament,, when it 15 
received ai ſuch a ee en aud dil- 
Wr of mind. 

Hy not, kaving, time fort this; at 3 

. beg, leave to deler it to the nex? 
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propoſed, in r rs of them, to ob- 
rte he following met gy 

I. To ſhew the duty, =_ obligat tiott of 
receiving the bleſſed Tacrament, nd that 
fre uently. 

II. The preparation which is eber 
towärck the wech eg of it Worthily, and 
as we ou ht to do. 

III. The benefits and ad\Titaget of it, 
when it is received in this manner. Anq, 
IV. To conclude all with a ſuitable 
echortation. 

The two firſt of theſe bela 1 have al- 
ready gone through: and I come now, 
in the third place, to ſnew, 

III. What are the benefits and advan- 

tages of receiving the holy ſacrament, 
when it is received with thoſe qualifica- 
tions before: mentioned. | 

The benefits and dagen which 
ariſe from the due performance of this 
duty are of two ſorts; they art either 


ſuch as are 57 annexed to As to 
the firſt; if we frequently” recelie” che 
bleſſed" ſacrament," and that” with à be- 
coming devotion, it will greatly Contri- 
bute to ſtrengthen and Cor us in dür 
chriſtian eule the very preparation 


For it will be a means 3 whe te us from 


fn; and to fpur us on t our duty. For, 


fo long as ber od back upon our paſt 


miſcarriages '*with grief and ſorrow, 
gnation, © we ſhall 
be'Iefs'FKely to rerutn untg chem again 
ſo long as we keep in mind our godd re- 
ſolutiong vf refine and amendinent 
of li bro! by 1 el rad to watch, 

and to gia e al Rings) 

d' cheek eve mot n, 
to avoid all thoſe occaötis lead 


unto them: ſo long as we are 155 and 
deeply ſenſible of our own unworthineſs 
we ſhall be more convinced of the ene 


ſity we are under of relying entirely 
my the merits of our Pielek Savieur, 


s of the 4 
| Tomb — of the bleſſed Sa- 


crament: and an Exhortation theres 
a 0 bleſſing; we ſhall be ſtrongly ineſined to 


to d and nothing tob mu 
1. my my laſt diſcourſe on theſe words, I 
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and imploring the aſſiſtances of bin 
ace: {& long ds we are devoutly thank- 
for. God's merey in Chriſt, and have 
* remembrance of his gent!" 'we 
be naturally diſpoſed to make all the 
returns we poſſibly can, for ſo” great a 
ive” every poſſible mark? "of © our thank 
ſe; we ſhall think nothing too much 
to ſuffer, 
for ue u Mind und mereiful Saviour 3 
and we hall think ourſelves bound in the 
ſtrongeſt manner to reſpect his memory, 
to revere his authorityy” und ts oy his 
commands. 51 
If again, we are in Kewere wit all 
men, it we love as brethren, and live 


| together as children of 'the- ſain Father, 


this is one very conſiderable part of our | 
chriſtian duty; and the fame principles 
that help to carry us thus far will, it is 
to be hoped; have a - proportibnable 1 in- 
fluence upon every other part of our be- 
baviour. So that upon the whole we fee, 
if we receive the bleſſed ſacrament in 4 
worthy becoming manner, that is, with 
thoſe preparatory diſpofitions of mind 


before - mentioned, it will 1 con- 
an | 


tribute to make us gobd men, 
chriſtians. Theſe are the benefits 1454 | 
advantages v hich” naturally arife from 
the due performance of this important 
duty; and beſide theſe, there are others - 
which God has, in his great merey, an- 
5 to the faithful diſcharge of it. 
The advantages of khis latter ſort are, 
1. The pardon of our paſt fins; 2. Grace 
to reſtrain and preſerve” us from them 
for the future; © And zdly, the conſe- 
quenees' of both; Which are, peace of 
mind in this life, and the well- grounded 
hopes of everlaſting happineſs in the next. 
1. And firſt, in the due receiving of 
this holy ſacrament; we do afſuredly ob- 
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tain the pardon and region of our paſt 
fins. - 


This holy Hacke ts; as it were, a 
fort of ſupplement to baptifin; and with⸗ 
out this, baptiſm would, in moll caſes, 


be ineffectual to our — * And the 


reafor' of this'i is very plain; for although 
baptifin does, in virtue of our Savior's 
promiſe, and for the ſake ef his merits, 
thereby trunsferred and made Ger to us, 
put us in a ſtate of grace and favour with 


God; I ſay, notwit ſtanding that we are 
by this means admitted into covenant with 
Cod; yet * we entitled to the benefits 

1 of 
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were theſe the Yue feafdtis pf 5 coming bis dying Saur, will not, and cannot 
to Auch. e de CH in der nie zoMMbly-be ſaved by him. If you wilful 
to think (uy Sag} truft! God, qifobey one command of his, you wi 
your own conſeiefices Will tell you, that be as certainly puniſhed às if you had 
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theſe were the trüe reifons of your al- diſobeyed all. For whoever fhall break le n 
ſembling voutrfelèes together to-day in one of the leaft of his commandmentt, ſtall C  puttit 
this place, "But then at the fame time, be called leuſt in the kingdom of heaven. = God 
tell me again, if Mets bee ch en (Matt. v. 19.) I beſeech you therefore, } Holin 
bring von to church, what is the reaſon ' as an Wie, in Corals feud, (2 Cor, ; M 
why. Fou will not Hkewiſe receive the v. 20.) come to this holy ſacrament; 1 heat 
bleed" ſacrament? is it, becauſe you and do this ſo ſmall a thing, in temem. | We 
think that vou are not fit for it? If tlis brance of him, who has done ſo much g were 
be the cafe,” then Why are you not fit for and ſuch great things for you. Do not ; won 
it? Nothing” but a want of ſincerity can think to excuſe yourſelves any longer, by Wis 
make your Unt for it. If you are fit to any idle, filly pretences. What I have E aut! 
Join in the prayers. of the church, then ſaid is enough to ſhew the wretched folly | | Na) 
are you likewiſe fit to receive the ſacra- of all ſuch 'excufes. You cannot plead Telly 
ment. Whoever is fit ſor the one, is ignorance or prejudice in this matter; , WE 
PKewile fit for the other; and nothing can and therefore if you diſregard and reject = thc 
make you unfit for the ſacrament, which what I now ſay to you all, in the name E » HHS 
does not likewiſe make you equally unfit of God, and the blefed Jeſus,' you will, = 
for the other. If you have dealt fincere- by fo doing, difregard and reje& the 4 Tal 
ty with God this day, when you joined counſel and commandinent of God your = 
in the prayers of our excellent church, Saviour. And the dreudful conſequence a 
then you may ſafely go to the ſactament. of both will be, that he will finally and 4 Ab 
If you repent” truly of your paſt ſins; for ever rejet you, when he ſhall come Y ir. 
if you ſtedfaſtly reſolye to lead a'new:life in the glory , bis Father, with bis holy At 
for the time to come; if you haye a firm angelt, to take vengeance upon all thoſe 3 del 
faith and confidence in the merits of our that have not known him here in this 80. 
bleſſed Saviour, and are diſpoſed to ſhew world; and have not called upon his name : mal 
your. thankfulaeſs for his mercies to you ; as they ought to do, But that this may = 
and are in charity with all men; then are never be the caſe of any one perſon here = 
Jon a8, fit and as worthy to receive the preſent, may God of his infinite mercy 0 
ſacrament, as a weak imperfect man can grant, for the ſake of his Son Jeſus = 7 
„„ no We. © 2 ĩ od = 
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your lives; if you are not Tenhble of be aſcribed, as ig moſt due, all honour, | la. 
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12 faith in the merits of Chriſt's death; now and for ever- more“ Amen. | E bn 
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þ Hom that wgned in the ,beathen world, 1, nd Joon after, this, the, apo ub> 
and exhort; them to that purity of lite 1 2 the duty of huſba s and wives; 
and. manperg,, enjoined by the goſpel: the. duty of ſubmiſſion and reſpecl in the 

that they ſhould put, of; concerning the. for- .qnc,, and. of . love and tenderneſs ig the. 
mer, conver /ation, the. old man, which i, other: modeſtly unplying, that a religious 
corrupt, according to the deceitful lifts, and regard t the; matrimonial, contract was. 
le ;renexved. in the ſpirit of their mind, t ng ek ratignal method of 
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putting. on he. new, man, ' which after avoid ng tho gſual; eorruptions, into 
God ir created in righteouſneſs and true which the heathen world was funk. And 
Fo OT COTTON zen he hark ſhewn, That the original 
any of the deities worſhipped by the union of one man With one Woman was 

heathen world, were the greateſt monſters an emblem of the myſtical union of Chriſt 
of iniquity and uncleannefs:. that | ever and his church, he adds, Nevertheleſs, bet 
were heard of. And therefore it is no every one of yon in particular Ke, That 
wonder if their worſhippers thought there is, but whatever, this m err may be, 
was no evil in thoſe actions, Which were however, ſettiig alide + ic myltery, let 
authorized by the example of their gods. every one of you in particular, ſe love his 
"Nay, on the contrary, foraſmuch as all wife even as himſelf 5 and the wife [ee that 
religion directs us to the imitation of what ſhe reverence her huſbands, |; 1 
we adore, hence it came to paſs, that Having thus explained the occaſion and 
the molt flagitious and monſtrous impuri- intent of theſe words, I now proceed, 
ties were not only practiſed, but en- from them, to lay down to you the duties 
joined, enjoined as neceſſary rites of ado- of the married ſtate. | 
ration, and actually performed in their 
. yery;temples. And as this was the prac- to his wife, And this may be reduced 
. tice in many other places, it was remark- to theſe three heads; love, fidelity, and -. 
ably ſo at Epheſus, (whither this epiſtle is , ſupport. e e e ee IS a 
clirected,) as we are ailured by Strabo and irſt, Huſbands are to love their wives, 
Athenæus. And therefore, the apoſtle's Aud this they, are engaged to do, from 

delzn, in this epiltle, is to reclaim his all the natural and moral motives that 
gonyerts of that city from thoſe abomi- can influence a rational creature. | 
| Rated which they were before de- And, firſt, it is obſerved, that an equal- 
voted.. | 
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e-tie being, h y the divine *. or fon any term le 10 5 
* ke che covering and encloſing rind, that wou ug lite — 4 * wee 
which baund both into one body, circu- from ſuch a limitation, 9 0d 
lating all the mutual and endearing offices the great, ęehgagement enn 
1 en and intereſt through the one, tual. loye would, be diſſolvæd; 1 
in of marriage union, as the nutritive and and confidence ofthe perſeqt e 
vital juices are — auch Abe b e be entirely deſtroyed; alfurance 
"ther, in dg Batu. of conſolation, * dickreſs, of 1 — in 
The next duty that buſbauds e owe air fickneſs, and elan in n would be 
wives, is fidelity. taken away. from the earth 5 and the he in- q 
As the laws of God and 1117 oblige \tereſts of families: would be turn into ten 
you to love your wives with diſtinguiſhed thouſaud diſtractioua. In the N 
Neon ate tenderneſs, ſo do they oblige of fe would be infinit y maultipli 
you to love them alone. And this is. by it, and ts greateſt eie tal 
what, 18; meant by fidelity in the married impaired. 4 „ple! 
ſtate. And n * * is not ot tobe i 
And the duty i is 131 founded allowed upon any other than the chxiſtian 
jn the law of nature. For ſince it ap- ſcheme, much leſs is adultery or 84 
„ by accurate obſervations upon the cation to ob ant o upon any pretence 
increaſe of mankind, that there are more whartfoeyer ; ;- ſince all the arguments, ei- 
males born An the world than females, ther ,againkt | arbitrary. divorces, ; or, in 
and that in a. couſtant a eſtabliſhed . other. Words, either againſt temporary 
courſe, in tlie KM about thir- marriages, or A: plurality of wives, CO 
teen to twelve, nearly; and Huce che clude with much greater. force ! 
right of - Ln e is à right of nature, both-theſe. Mees; inaſmuch as. theſe vices 
which all men have anal ol claim to, and. naturally tend to deſtroy all the bleſſings 
1 this right cannot be obtained, if any and ſecurities; of love and Fiend. a 
number by men be allowed to have man They create - endleſs dealoulys. Q con- 
wives at once . therefore no man . by | | 
have many; becauſe, as many wives as. your, einer or Jivere.. it from its. 2 
ſuch men hays above ong at once, ſo conrſe. And, in the next. place, it is im- 
many muſt ſuck. a number of biber en poſſible for you to indulge either of theſe 
want, O 1181 L16no] DEN ;: vices, without allowing yourſelf either 
If one man, for example, hath. A Vedi in, the, corruption of innocence, or the 
wives to his ſhare, ningteen men muſt of... enjoyment of corruption; and either of 
neceſſity. be xybbed each of them of their theſe naturally overwhelm; the ſoul with ſq. . 
natural right, 8 gonſequently, if it much confuſion, and aue ee and rer 
be agreeable to che law of, nature, that morſe, as muſt, if, vou are not; hardeneg 
nineteen men ſhould have nineteen wives, into the malignity of fiends, eithen con-' 


S £54 S% 


on it 9 £antrary: to gabe law, LE ca in the dirternels of. r 


* 


32er OY > 09. 6 OB 


3j ˙ ô1 ] ··w ⅛· w ee ae * 


from e . 3 rope kh virtuous, + and. A. eee Om bo in . 6 
What God hath joined,; lit no ma put afin, and all the dreadful evils thas await r f 
der. 220 thevefarg if, man ganugt, off ee oſtitutign, . 
not put them) aſynder,, they muſt continue g ruptiou e minflahaqwill hone, 
together, till it 1 75 God 30, part teme bęernut ES Ny eke ho 

by death. Aud ſa f ar Was: G04 fpom in-, human nature. -SgStT1E ni qe 
remling to part, chem bare: that he. Om eh other bag zend Wu, With les 
a intended they ſhould: ſooner, part reprodth to your, reafony git yourſelf 
d RAY "thing Fs EVER, ther: neareſt upo tothe N 70⁰⁰ Wers. 
wit : cenary 
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cenary and polluted embraces ? to the 
wiles of ſerpents, that twine rund you, 
for no other reaſon but ee Nou, 
and ſting you to denth? 
And to deter you Kom ſurk a ſhamefiil 
and corrupt caurſe, read Solomon's re- 
flections, read the obſervations of the 
wiſeſt of mankind, upon the danger of 
fuch a conduct, and the ſure tuin that 
awaits it, in the- Gth and Fa See 
of his Pro verbs. 
Jo beep you ſrom the FART oa, fram 
tht 7 the tongue of a ſtrange Wonan, 
- buff not after her. beauty in thine heart, nei- 
' ther {tt her take thee with! ber eye-lud. ' Can 
2 ran ln Are in his laſom, and his. cleaths 
not be bum? Can one go upon hot coals, 
4d his feet not le burnt ?: So be that goeth 
in to hit meigbbour?s. wife, whoſoever touch- 
eil her, fball.not be innocent. And ſurely 
it is full as certain, that he that goeth in 
to a pollutetd proſtitute, whoſoever touch- 
eth her, ſhall neither be innocent, nor 
unhurt ; but doth in truth take ſire into 
his boſom, almoit in a literal ſenſe. 
Again, ſaith the wiſe man, JVhoſo 
f MS adultery b evwoman, lacketh 
underſtaudin g. He that doth. it, deftrogeth 
his own ifoul. A wound and aifhonour 
fall be get, and bus: repreath: ſhall-»not! be 
wifed away. Nor is either the woutd . 
or the reproach leis: certahi in the com- 
merce of a mercenary. harlot. The arts 
with which theſe wily creatures lie in 
wait to deceive and to deſtroy the 
thoughtleſs unwary part of mankind, 
are moſt admirably ſet forth in the = 
chapter of the Proverbs ; where, after 
the wiſe: man. hath! deſcribed the/lewd 
woman's ſhameleſs. allurements at large, 
he then adds the ſure ruin of the fimple 
one that was caught by them. in 
ber much ſair ſpeech fbe cauſed him d yield ; 
evith the flattering of ber lips ſbe forced him; 
he goeth aſter her ſtraitway,. as an o fe the 
uughter, or as a fool to the correction o 
the flocks till a dart ftrike: through his. li- 
der; as à bird hafteth to the ſnare, and 
knowerh nat, that it is for his liſe. Hearlen 
attend to the oor roof my my mouth. Let not 
thint heart decline to ber avays er- nflray 
in ber paths, For :/be: h raft dorvn 
many »woundeltd ; you many: nnen hame 
' been flain by dere Hes hauſeirs the wiyi'to 
bell, going doæun tb the chambers, of de. 
- And though vicious libertięs are cum- 
monly regarded as leſs criminal an:the 
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fide of: the. man, yet in reality, and ig 
the fight. of, God, it is not ſo;z becauſe 


actly the ſa 


and well-being of families 18, for the 


ity with the wife, and under equa] 
let no mun llecrive you | <vith b,ꝭ,Mbvord.; 


this ariſoth from the conſideration of 
their being one fleſſn. Therefore the 


lowellh bis wifes} | loweth: hinſe 


Lord the church.) +: agd bag 


-obli 
unto me now therefore, O ye: childreng and + own 40 8 aud nouriſiment, engage 


of * 


the chuſbandꝭ becanſe the adminiſtration 
ud managpment of the fortune is (gene- 


Serm. Cxlx. 


the o ion to Kae 1s; equal, j is ex. 
on both; fides;' And 
therefore the wie apoſtle ook tells 10 
(1 Cor. vii.) that the. iſe; Hatb not poor 
over ber own body, but the, huſband ; tell 
us alſo, in the fate place, that te buf. 
band likewiſe! bath not Meter! over his own 
7 8 but the wife, 

It is true, the reputation of families 
is more concerned in the chaſtity ol the 


yriſe z but, on the other hand, the intereſt 


molt Part, more concerned in the chaſ. 
tity. of the huſband 3 becauſe he hath it 
more in his power (generally ſpeaking) 
to deſtroy the fortune of the family by 
vicious extrayagance in this point than 
the woman hath; and actually does ſo, 
in twenty inſtances to one. And th cre. 
fore, however men may be indulged ig 
corruptions of this kind, from the liber⸗ 
ties of a looſer education, gad from the 
worlt title in the world, the privilege of 
a long practicę in ſin; perhaps too fr om 
the partialit Y of human laws; yet are 
tbey, both from tlie law of nature and 
the law of God, under equal ties of fide- 


guilt from the violation of it. And this 
we know, that no whoremonger, or unclean 
per ſony: bath any inheritance in the Lingdim 
of Obriſt, and of Cad. And the: elo re; 


for, becauſe of theſe things, cometh the wrath 
E God u the. children. of diſotedience. 


The laſt duty of the huſband is to 
-fupport and maintain his wife; and 


apoſtle tells us, that men 1ought f 'to love 
their | <vives (as, their | own, 1 he | thaj 
For na 
man euer pet (faith he}: bated his \awn eb, 
but nourifheth and. abe ity even (as he 


From hence it appears, that the ſamg 
gations that care; upon you, for your 


vou alſo tu the qupport and nouriſhment 
ur wives. Aud this ie accounted 
the more direct: and immetliate duty of 


* WWW 8 


rally ſp caking) in his hands; that being, 
by the divine appointment, his province: 
as s being better _ bis ed wy nature for. the 

— fatigue 


* 
3 nn OY —_ = fy - — E 


ol und hurry of life; ànd for the 
nar weed with a greater 
ſtrength both of body and do en- 
able him to make a proper proviſion for 
his family. I ſay; for the moſt part, be- 
cauſe there are many particular inſtances 
here this care reſts chiefly upon the 
wife, when ſhe is found bleſſed by Al. 
mighty God with better talents for thoſe 
purpoles. Put, generally ſpeaking, the. 
buſineſs of the woman is the care of her 
houſe and family, to relieve the man 
tom the fatigue of domeſtic concerns; 
and to be in this reſpect a help-meet for 
him ; and to ſee that what he provides 
is prudenthy managed, and carefully 
| reel NY 21 | 

And thus I have gone through the ſe- 
yeral duties which the huſband owes to 
the wife, viz. love, fidelity, and ſup- 
port. | 
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The ſame Subject continued. 


Er ES. v. 33. 
"Nevertheleſs, let every one of you in particular, 
ſo love his wite even as himſeif; and the We 
{ce that the reverence her huſpand. 
Irc now to the duties of the wife; 
and theſe are, love, fidelity, and 
obedien ce. Tz LA 
Firſt, She 1s to love her | 
that upon the ſame principles, and for 
the very ſame reaſons, that he is to love 
her. LT MVV en 
Firſt, Becanſe+they are one fleſſi; for 
this cauſe foall a 'man leave father and mo- 
ther, aud ſhall cleave unto his wife; and 
they due ſhall» be one fleſb. And in truth 
they are joined together upon terms of 
as entire and thorough a communion, as 
© ' 1 
if they were one ſoul, and one body: 
and ſecondly, becauſe their intereſts are 
in all belpecbe derfectly the ſame, which 


k. * 


The huſband's happineſs naturally tends 
to make the. wife happy at the ſame 
time and dis miſery, to make her miſer- 
able; his richies make her rich; and his 
Poverty makes her pobr. It is always 
their intereſt to wiſi and avoid, to deſire 
and to deteſt, the ſame things ; and ſurchy 
do hate the very fame intereſſ, the ſame de- 


4 - 4 * . * ah a , * * 


ä 


_ fires'and-averlions; to be happy in each 
1 und mi ſerable in tach 
.other's:miſery;' are the ſtrongeſt engage - 

ſureſt foundations of en- 


vt 


pacnts, and the 
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huſband ; and - 


iz the trueſt foundation of - friendſhip. - 


reaſons for which 


D. D. 699 


tire friendſhip, and perfect affection, that 


* 
- - 


.cun poſſibly be imagine. 
SGecundly, She is to be faithful to him 8 
and as the reaſons of fidelity are the ſame 
both in the huſband and the wife, the 
crimecof infidelity is more ſnameful and 
ſcandalous in the woman; becauſe it is 
committed againſt the rules of a more 
re ſerved and virtuous education, and 
inſt the natural decency and modeſty 
ok the ſex; and, at the ſame time, is of 
far worſe confequence to the honour of 
families, becauſe it brings à laſting ſtain 
of infamy along with it: and what is 
worſe than all this, t often robs the right 
heir of his inheritance, and ſubſtitutes a 
ſpurions offspring into his place; an in- 
jury chat is the more to be dreaded and 
avoided, becanſe, when once it is com- 
mitted, it is impoſſible to be repaired. 
Thus much, however, may be ſaid in 
honour of that ſex, that this crime is 
leſs frequent among them; and rarely 
committed till the huſband's infidelity, 
or ill conduct, hath firſt provoked to it. 
And this is the true reaſon why the infi- 
delity of the wife reflects ſo much ſeandal 
and diſhonour upon the huſband, becauſe 
(generally ſpeaking) his on vices and 
ill conduct have brought the evil upon 
him. And therefore the only true way 
of ſecuring your on reputation in this 
point, as well as your wife's virtue, and 
the honour of your family, is to behave 
yourſelf with ſo much fidelity and ten- 
derneſs towards her, as may entirely en- 
gage her affections, as well as her con- 
3 to you and you only. ! 
And indeed, let any man reflect ſeri- 
ouſly upon the treatment the generality 
of wives meet with from -their huſbands, 
and then think impartially, whether they 
have not too much reaſon to be provoked at 
their rudeneſs and neglect. Before mar- 
riage they are adored and preferred before 
all the world; but ſoon, very ſoon after, 
they are lighted, and diſregarded, as if 
they were unworthy of common eſteem; 
and they are ſlighted for the very ſame 
| they ſhould be reſpect- 
fully and tenderiy treated. They ob- 
ſetve at the ſame time, that their huſbands 
can ſtill treat ather women with reſpe&t 
and complaiſance; and that other men 
ſtill continue to uit. them with reſ 
and cm plaiſance, ànd none but the huſ- 
band flights andodefpiſes them; as if, 
marriage, which is the ſtrongeſt engage- = 
e a ment 
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ment to: tenderneſs and affection, were wives think it beneath tet to trouble 
put 2 privilege: ſor contempt! aud nude! themſelves: about low'domeftie concern, 
ves. Thie is in truth pravokingz und that arebove the care of their huſbandt 
Lam ſatisfied, the gencrality of theſe and family; would do well to confice; 
women who have been ſo unbappy and ſo how they unſwer the end of their ces. 
wicked as to violate the: anarnage-yow; tion. ou they cannot imagine th 
have been [provoked to it by the rudeneſs were made for no higher or nobler end; 
and negle of their huſbands, or urged than to dreſs, or viſit, or to be eſteemed, 
to it in revYenge-of their prior falſchood. like a ſtatue or picture, for a fine ſhape, 
It is not indeed to betimagined, that or à fair outſide. Are theſe purpoſcy 
men ſhould treat heir wives with the fame worthy of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs? 
reſerve and: formal complaiſance after No; Gd Almighty intended them not 
marriage ; that the freedom and-eafe of only for the ſupport of ſociety, but for 
friendſhip ſorhids: but why friendſhip epnfotatiany frlegdſhip, and aſſiſtance; 
and freedom ſhuuld be a reaſon for ill to be partakbrs of the huſbagd's joys and 
treatment, I. mit own L. cannot con- cares; to ſiginen the labours of life, and 
ceive. Lam ſure they ſhould be reaſons increaſe” all Its enjoyments, by ſharing in 
of a very different conduct; and I believe them For, as cares are leſſened by 
there i not n rigliter rule in life, or of being divided, © joys are increaſed by 
more im for the preſervation of being communicated. And therefore 


friendſhip, than this, never to let famili- 

arity/ exclude refpet. | © 
But after all, wives that are ſo unha 

as to be too much provoked by he M 

treatment of their huſbands, ſhould al- 

ways remember, that their huſbands? guilt 


doth not juſtify theirs; and much leſs 
will neglect or rudeneſs in the: huiband 
juſtify infidelity in the wiſe. There are 


7 


arts of decency and good behaviour 


which have inexpreffible charms; and if | have 
men uſually are. Their ſpirits gre more 
light and volatile, and their imagination 


a woman can but have conſtancy enou 

to practiſe theſe, and to continue in well. 
doing, they are almott irreſiſtible; and 
it 18 LEE ſible to imagine any huſ- 
band ſo brutal, as not to be at laſt reclatm- 
ed by them. And women would be more 


this manner, by a courſe of good beha- 
viour, if they conſidered that in ſo doin 


they conſulted their o real iutereſt, 


and the intereſt of their children 3 and 
greatly recommended themſelves and 


what can be more deſirable in life, than 
to have a prudent, a faithful, and an 
affectionate friend, who is perfectly in 
aur intereſt, to alleviate all the evils, and 
increaſe all the happineſſes that befal us! 
And to this putlele, Gad Almighty hath 
endowed the other ſex, not only with” 
more natixe tenderneſs, but likewiſe with 
a certain vixacity and gaicty of heart that 
bears up againft misfortunes ; or, at lcaſt, 
is not ſo long caſt down under them, as 


more ſprightly ; arid this prompts them 
to think and ſpeak a thouſand agreeable 
things, which Would never enter into the 


heavy 


ſolicitous to reclaim their huſbands in 


dellion, 
A. 


* 


their concerns to the favour and protec- 


tion of Almighty 


40 
oO. - 


Phe nuit duty auvife ves bey hufband 
aſſiſtante; Abat' is, aith voinfomprelleflg bottle; 
ord, in all the amxſetie ande difcgui 
igenams:bf lk Aud hende & ds thi” hüſbtzide 


is alli; 
apd:ſupport, 


80 nu 
half mee Hime And: hure Tech®s the 
fl 2 . 0 i 4 : 


God; and at tivenfame: 


; 1 Hir 140 
485 1 p 
e ell in 
The 
g *tHat 
2 1 5 
inſtinct m 4 
nated 
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out” 


An 
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100 life would (in? cadleſs aalen be which have obtained in the world i 45 55 
an in ſupportable load without it. lation to the edfication of wome 55 

What therefore women predevocermdd of the;fark things that takes rl > fo o 
o do upgn this, account, 18 * tunot to their minds, is the hopes of 
5 c Tels than they. are naturally inclined but how to. become a Kachful friend, ro 

„but to e to ſpeak. better an ble amiable companion in the 

than che generality of them are taught, married; ftate, care leſſons rare N 
or wont tod. It is not their buſiweſs ee rarely learnt. ' $ape) 
to check the iaſtin& that God Almighty accomphſhments are indeed incul- 
hath, owed them with, but to dire porn þ with ſufficient :dare ; but how to 
it, and make. it anſwer its zrue end, che acquire ſalid worth and uſeful knowledge 
relief and delight of their hutband and s, for the moſt part, but aſmall part 
their houſchold whereas when it is di - of Parental ſolicitude. By this 1 
vertell from 1 it's right end and degenerates S woman becomes every. thing to a 
either into 1 garrulity, or into band, but what ſhe ſhould be +a Toca 
be and abuſe, it forms oue or other friend, and an uſeful aſſiſtant. Forge 

of the moſt bateful and unbecoming cha- ting that the iutereſt of all mei ma 
raters in life. And. therefote 80 omon that one eſſential part of the eimer of 
rightly obſerves (Prov, XX14}),; that # ie a good wife, lid down by Solomon, 
better to devell in a corner of the hauſe-top, (Prov. xxxi. 26.) that ſhe openeth her 
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than with a brorling woman in a wide mouth with wiſdom, and in her totigud it 
houſe. That 3 is, it is better to be con- the law of Zindneſs. That is, as ſhe hath 
ſined to one ſpot. on che F a houſe, acquired habits of prudence and. diſcxe- 
expoſed to all the injuries of the weather, tion from ſtudy and obſervations Toche 
than enjoying all the advantages of ſhade hath made it a fixed rule to herſelf, not to 
and Fa 5. to be expoſed. to the aſſaults be imperious or preſuming upon her 
of a boiſterous ton And again, ib i knowledge; but rather to make it n rea- 
better to davell in 1 wvilderneſs, ſaith he, ſon of conſtant cheerfulneſs and good hu- 
than with a contentious; aud aug HH)] mas; maour, together with a ready, a' rational, 
that is, it is better to be baniſhed the. =p and an affectionate aſſiſtance in every ex- 
ticty of mankinch, than be ges o igency, and on every occaſion ; in her 
ſuch ſociety as that. tongue is the lam of Lindutſ r. And ſurely 

Now there are two things, requ 8 of wildom, fa: feaſoned ad ſweetened, - is 
women, in order to make their ven amiable and deligirtful beyond expreſſion. 
ation agreeable „ the firit is, the qnu- And therefore this character is crowned 
ment of a meet ſpirits without which. no by Sdlomon with that noble encomiurn, 
other ornament will become them. And many dat s have done virtuonſly, but 
this, the a Ne ares us, 1 in tht. . rg excelleſt | them all. That is, many 
o God of, of Gig RV: 7 1 0 it leſs ſo in other women may be as virtuous; but 

the eyes rio hi 11 he next 15, that they virtue thus recommended, virtue that 19 


endeavour to "heir minfts with a adutned with all the graces of prudence 
Rore of yations,. for the con- and good humour, is virtue in its hi 
oy of li 4 = * Banden Eugwled e e lovelieſt perfection; * thou excellet 
e ee hiſtory. of the wo , them all. And again, Pak I ts deceit op 
. ! 1orough . e the holy. and beauty is tain ; but a woman that ſcar- 
Uptures, 3 particular, and. ent ſtudx 4 eth;i the Lord " ſhe ſhall be praiſed. That 
0 eir hu 58 lations and interell, on: regard that ariſeth from colour 


and a ee Bl inquiry e,2<999y,4 add complexion is tranſient and unſteady ; 
od. | oth mir 88 deceitful; a fair face may co- 


Belt 5 5 Wau l nd. 


7 


Fc ſhort and uncertain recommendation; but 
Me I Fee virtue are ſure and laſtin Per- 
5 wall 5 [AR Which will alivays entitle the 
When, woman that is bleſſed with them to 

boy Hoes etgraql.yeneratibniand eſtcem. 


82 ial as n, ; Buti-further,aigopd wife is in many 
5 25 50 a 
ups "Ihe *. 


: 
£ 
; 
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with inſtances to do Jet more than this; ſhe 
ods ; i3\n0t only to! relieve her huſband under 
his 


goodneſs of 
her humour, and ſpriglitlineſs of her con- 


his houſehold cares, by the 
verſation 3 but ſhe is likewiſe to lighten 


thoſe cares, by dividing them with him, 
burden. And 


and bearing her part in 
therefore the leaft that is to be expected 


Serm. Cx. 
the wife, it is evident this duty can 

be diſcharged, it ſhe be 2 Te: 
bling and going abroad, and do not de. 
light to dwell. with her family; und in. 
deed, a- diſpoſition to runhing abroad, 


8 


and neglecting the care of her houſcholg, 


from a wife, is, that whilſt the huſband is an argument of a light and vain mind: ſhe be 
is buſied abroad, or in affairs that call off and is made, by Solomon, à mark of the ledge i 
his attention from the care of his fat lily, moſt infamous character among women; ments 
that care be ſupplied by her; and this for, when he deſcribes a vicious woman, in life, 
conſtitutes the true character of a good in the tire and habit of an harlot, he tells directi. 
wife z at leaft that part of it which is of us, be ir loud and ſoul bonn, ler feet abi their t 
principal and moſt univerſal uſe in life. ubt in her houſe, And therefore all women tondud 
The care and good economy of a fa - that would be deemed modeſt and virty. goodn- 
mily is à buſineſs of a very diftin& na- ous, ſhould avoid this character of ne. prece 
ture from that of making a proviſion for glecting their huſbands. and their homes, "Ci at 
the ſupport of it; the care of providing as a piece of ill conduct, that will lead of her 
for a family, for the moſt part, reſteth them into many others; and ſuch as ſel. their p 
upon the huiband 3; becauſe that is a bu- dom end but in infamy and ruin. at her 
fineſs of more labour and fatigue than Solomon hath obſerved, that the ant ſome 
women are ordinarily able to undergo; is a hne emblem and example of induſtry t and th 
but then the adminiſtration of what is fo and the obſervations of modern naturaliſis ners d 
provided, is the woman's province ; thus have made tliis emblem yet more inſtruc. lions 
is the labour of life divided; and if either tive to us, in the diſtribution of the con- tion o 
fail in their proper buſineſs, the affairs of jugal care. The male ants, they tell us, and pi 
the family are in a ruinous way. And are at a certain age furniſhed with wings, Au 
upon this is founded that known obſerv- to facilitate chelr acquiſition of food; ages 1 
ation, That a man muſt aſle his wife whereas this advantage is denied the fe- they 1 
whether he ſhall be rich; foraſmuch as males, inaſmuch as their province is the but w. 
few men are able to take ſuſſicient care diſtribution of what is acquired. cation 
both abroad and at home; and foreign: Another prineipal and very important tiquit. 
care will be of {mall uſe, if the dbmelfie branch of the wite's duty, is, the educa- Corne 
be neglected. And therefore it is, that: tion and care of her children.” For the Aurel 
Solomon, in the character of: a/goott wife, buſineſs of the father being for the mot princi 

_ (Prov. xxxi. 1 I.) tells us, that the Heart! part without doors, and the man being were 
of her huſband ſball ſafely truſt in ber, ſo: from education and uſe leſs fitted for the ho | 
that he ſhall have no need of ſpdil. That lower cares that are due to children; emu 
is, ſhe will manage his houſchold affairs having alſo leis leiſure to employ that be 80 
with ſo much prudence and fidelity, that way; having leſs gaicty to cheer and en- him. , 
her huſband/ſhall need no indire&t methods liven their humours, and leſs natural ten- Inc 
of fraud or oppreſſion to ſupport her derneſs to retieve all their little wants and ſare 
luxury and extravagance. Agein, he afflictions; having, from uttture, a ſtrong- educa 
tells us, (v. 25.) that fe looketh auell te er propentios to fullennefs and filence; ſort) 
the ways of ther - houſehold, and catellh not and being upon that un⁰ν,,œuund lets, fitted and a 
the bread. o idleneſs." Indeed he adds ma- to gratify the eager'curiohty- uff children, whiel 
ny other circumſtances of great induſtry; in their endleſs inquiries after every thing to 3b 
ſuch as her _ up by night, and phring that is new or unk Nννẽů! em; for to be 
the ſpindle and Gaaß, and providing theſe renſong, and upon all theſe accounts, ſenſe 
cloaths for her huſband and family ; but the early education of children reſts al- And. 
theſe beidg oircuniſtances of induſtry pe moſt entireiy upon the du ife ; and the 15 are n 
culiar to a; cbuntry diſe, and better adapt - in truth, By nature, much] better fitted they: 
ed to the ſimpler ages of the world, chen for it od Us or oaotblics lone ſtruct 
ttades ere not ſufficiently: ſettled: and And, in orders to, qualify Ref for ſo dutie 
diſtributed qnto their; diſtinct i claſſes, I. great a truſt, upon Huch the Wellbeing leſs. 


think them not neueffary to be iuſiſted on of 1evary!! familygranttonfequently: / of 
in this place. 10 31a 71% 1881 the vchole world; dothefo greatly ide end, 
Nova as the care af the haut and fa - it! is requiſitꝭæ that her miud beer bil 
mily is thb immediate and direct duty of formed by thorouglracquaihtanes of 
11 * * * , a . the. 
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ſcriptures „aud ſome few uſeful books 
Werd humility and meckneſs; to 
temperance, and diligence z to humanity 
and charity;j;and, in one word, to all the 
virtues of a ſocial and a chriſtian life. 
And beſides: all this, it is neceſſaty that 
ſhe be furniſhed with a competent know- 
edge in the eraployments and accompliſh- 
ments proper to each condition and age 
in life, that ſo ſhe may be capable of 
directing her children how to employ 
their time agrecably and uſefully, and 
conduct them gradually to virtue and 
goodneſs by her practice, as well as her 
precepts. And although the motherẽꝰs prin- 


on uſineſs be the education and care 
0 


her danghters, ”= her ſons alſo claim 
their part of inſtruction and improvement 
at her hands; foraſmuch as they remain, 
ſome years entirely under her tuition ; 
and the goodnels of their mind and man- 
ners depends mainly upon the firſt impreſ- 
lions they receive; upon the firſt forma- 
tion of them to knowledge, and virtue, 
and piety. | | | 
Aud however mothers may in theſe 
ages be thought unequal to ſuch. a taſk, 
they were not aneiently ſo eſteemed of, 
but were remarkably ſucceſsful in the edu- 
cation of ſome of the greateſt men of an- 
tiquity. Thus it is well known, that 
Cornelia the mother of the Gracchi, and 
Aurelia the mother of Cæſar, had a 
principal hand in forming thoſe men, who 
were the glory of their age; and we have 
yet left an excellent lecture to king 
emuel, (with good reaſon believed to 
e which his mother taught 


Indęed the caſe is now in a good mea- 
ſure altered, from the preſent courſe of 
education, which (as it reſpects the better 
ort) depends mainly upon a knowledge 
and a maſtery in the learned languages, 
which women do not ordinarily: attain 
to z but then, on the other hand, it ought | 
to be. remembered; that virtue and good | 
lenſe; are to be ltarntcin every language. 

ad, ſorafmuch as morality and religion 
are now. much better re underſtood: than 
they: were iin tlie heathen world, the in- 
ruction of children, in all the important 
duties of life, is hο a work of much 
leſs diffieulty than it! antiently, WN] as. 


5 


And chat mothers may bel the better 
ot: ediichtion, it! 18:abſolitely-neceſ-] 
ary * before obſeryod that they be 
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per fectiy well acquainted. with the holy 


' ſcriptures, ſo as to be able to apply 


the pretepts of them to all the duties in 
life ta every purpoſe, and every oc 
ſion that ſhall offer; and alſo to be well 
verſed in the moſtꝭ uſeful and approved 
treatiſes that have been publiſhed upor 
the ſubject of education; ſuch as thoſe 
of Mr. Locke and the Archbifhop of 
Cambray. And this is the true way for 
all mothers to entitle themſelves to that 
real veneration and fincere eſteem from 
their children, and from their buſbands, 
which completes the glorious character 
of Solomon's virtuous wife ſo often men- 
tioned, Her children ariſe up, and call her 
ans her huſband alſo, and he praiſeth 


And thus having gone through the ſe- 
veral branches of that aſſiſtance the wife 
owes to her huſband, in order to make 
her an afeful and agreeable: help-· meet for 
him, I now proceed to the laſt inſtanet 
of duty ſhe owes her huſband, to wit, 
bediene. 2 id gig id ui 1h 

Man and woman were at firſt created 
2 equal. For although there are 
ome paſſages. in St. Paul's epiſtles which 
imply a ſuperior dignity in the man, yet 
are there none that infer a ſuperior aut 
rity or right: of dominion, on his. part, 
re the fall. And indeed; when Adam 
and Eve were yet in their innocence 3 
when their underſtandings were clear, and 
their wills upright; when their intereſt 
and inclinations were in all reſpects the 
ſame; and pride and vanity had intro- 
duced: no competition of ſuperiority be- 
tween them; there was not the leaſt need 
of giving either of them power and 
authority over the other; becauſe the 
greateſt pleaſure either of them could be 
capable of, in that condition, was to do 
every thing that they knew would be 
moſt acceptable to the other; and cbn- 
ſequently there was no need of power, 
or command, or force, to oblige either 
of them to da what either of them de“? 
ſired. But when the woman finnedß 
— * a vain deſire af knowledge; and 
paſſibly from a vain hope of being pere 
to her huſband, in the only pointithat gave. 
him pro eminence over her; it pleaſed God: 
to puniſh that vanity: in a diſappointmenk 
of the(very end it aimed at; and to male 
that very deſire of pre- eminence a teas: 
ſon of ſubjection : decreeing, that fram 
thenoeforward Her defixes::thould: * = 
| | 1 


* 
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SG en 
ferred to the will and pleaſure of ber buf: huſbands a ſource of eaſe and hapyines 
band, either to reject or comply with to both. 


DOT En 
Id, ( ri; 16, | re 

bis thy hand, nd be foul ale 
And indeed the ſame delire of pre-emi- 
nence is, ior the moſt part, the cauſe of 
their ſubjection to this day. There are 
women of tolerable diſcretion, that 
might not entirely preſide in their families, 
or at leaſt be perfectly at caſe, under the 
ernment of their hnſbands, if they 
not too apparently affect to rule. 
And this, as it is = 147 Tr imprudent, 
and the occafion of almoſt all the diſ- 


quiets that diſtract the married ſtate, ſo ſelf: 
Hieſh, but nouriſheth and 1 * it, even 
0 


is it, in truth, immoral and irreligious; 
ſince they are exprefsly commahded in the 
ſeriptures to ſubmit and be obedient to 
their huſbands; as you may read, (Eph. 
v. 22. &c.) Wives ſubmit yourſelves unto 
your own uſbands as unto the Lord ; for 
the huſband is the head of the wife, even as 

Chil the head of the church ; and he 
is the ſaviour of the body, That is, as 
Chriſt and the church make one myſtical 
body, of which Chriſt is the head; ſo 
man and wife make one body, of which 
the man is the head: and as Chriſt is the 
Saviour of the church, ſo likewiſe is the 
huſband given to the wife, to be a faviour 
to her; to maintain, and protect, and de- 
fend her, and by his ſuperior prudence 
to provide for her well-being ; and to con- 
duct her in every inftance of diſcretion 
and duty. But then, as the head hath 
no intereſt of its own, diſtinct from the 
reſt of the body, nor any advantage over 
the other parts, unleſs the care of di- 
recting and providing for them be deem- 
ed an advantage; ſo hath the huſband 
no true intereſt ſeparate from the wife, 
nor any advantage from his ſuperiori- 
ty, but the care and trouble that at- 
tends it. And therefore neither hath he 


any reafon to pride himſelf upon his po- 


derueſs and affection. 


From hence it follows, that, as the 20. 
thority of the huſband is a rational auth, 
rity, devolved upon him by God, f 
the direftion, and preſervation, and wel. 
being of the wife 4 it ſhould never be ci. 
erciſed but. with that view, and that in 
an humane and fational manner: conſc. 
avs 1 res tyranny and brutal force 

ould be baniſhed the ſociety of reaſon. 
able creatures, and is contradiQory tg 
the very nature and end of the marriage. 
unions So ought men to love their WuIver 
faith St. Paul,(Eph. v.) as their own ty. 
dies. He that loweth his wife, loveth lim. 
for no mas ever yet hated his on 


as the Lord the church. 


minion Was 


given to man, not for oppreſſion and 


abuſe, but for preſervat ien and protec. 
tion; on account of his ſuperior wiſdom 
and prudence, Let theſe then be the 
reaſons and meaſures of his rule; other. 
wife he defeats the ends of his duminion, 


and at the ſame time degredes himſclf 


from the dignity of his nature, and de. 
clares himfelf unworthy of the preroga- 
tive he is poſſeſſed of. And thercfore 
St. Peter (1 Ep. iii.) directs the hi. 
band, to dwell with the wife accardlii g to 
Enoquledge, giving honour to the wiſe, ar 
umto the weaker veſſel. That is, making 
that ſuperiority which God hath given 
you, a reaſon, not of inſolence and abuſe, 
but of humanity, and tenderneis, and 
coujugal affection. 

nd Plutarch very beautifully to this 
purpoſe tells us, that huſbands ought to 
preſide over their wives, not with the ſame 
defpotic power wherewith men diſpoſe ci 
their poſteffions, but with ſuch a kindly 
ſway as the ſoul rules the body; ſympa- 
thizing, and, as it were, growing into 
one with it ; united by all the tics of ten- 
And ſiner the do- 


er, nor ſhe to repine for her ſubjection; 


fince a condition of ſubjection to a wife 
and good government, is, beyond all queſ- 
tion, the happieſt condition in life; and 


z lawleſs lieentiouſneſs would but put us 
into the power of r | 


Hence, gentleneſs, and ſwectneſs of tem- 
Per, 1 


tion. And I muſt inſiſt upon it, that it ever 


is in the power of moſt women, by pru- 


* * 
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make | the authority of their is i 


given 
buſe, 
and 


) this 
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into 
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ut mbit ſtyetth. of power 


bat een theſe two powers, which of them 


ſhould ſooneſt oblige a countryman to wou 
looſe: ooat ;. Bareas began, — them, to the, 1 of vice. 


throw off his 
* ſtorming with all his force, qutnbled + 


and Welche coat abont the por man's Member; 6/ 
enrs, but to no purpoſe ; for the ſtronger members of 
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oſtentiwes in iuſelf muna ppwerßul to. the apoſtæ . Remember, that 
attainment of all our defires, than the + 444 b vie 
tered inthe: Ablerot, he | 7 70 
in t of the Gan 
Fg ren wind : à conteſt aroſe 4 


no, pager, ores Her ovn 

6 oy the h 2 o 1 the buſ- 
ver oer his aun bodys but 

4 0 ap, although your, wives had 


not any power over your bodies, yet 


voy, have no right, to abuſe and 


Whats tnow,ye noty that yaur, bodies are the 
rift auilli ge then take the 
Cbriſt, and nale mem- 


be blewy-the-ſtronger-theelowp.beld,;apd rr gf, an) Jarl O, God: forkide!*\ What, 


the cloſer; he wrapt his coat about him. 
When the wind was weary, the ſun began, 
and played his cheerful bean upon him 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that he ſoon melted him 


down into à kindly warmth, that made 
his coat not only uſeleſs, but trouble- 
ſome to him; and ſo 5 eln. threw | 


it: off. (19466543 14:7 

The fable ig well. 8 nd the mo- 
| raljof it obvious; and L would carneſtly 
recommend it to all married men and wo- 
men, to remember, that when ſtorming 
and raging! are ineffectual to gain their 
ends, kindneſs and good-nature will ſel- 
dom or never fail of ſueceſs. 


veral duties of tbe married ſtate. 
The duties on the man's part, I told 
you, were love, fidelity, and ſupport ; but 
above all, fidelity, foraſmuch as sdeliey, 
for the moſt part, deſtroys the other two 
duties, and is the common cauſe of po- 
verty, as well as contention and hatred. 
And therefore it is, that Solomon (Prov. 
v.) adviſes to remove far from the firange 
woman, left firan be filled" with. thy 


2 and ly labour be in the houſe of 


756 u 1 mourn at the laſl, 

thy body are conſumed ; 

05 ay, 1 17 + how's inſtruction, and 
rt Aefpijed reproaf and havent obey- 


4 the: wicr 0 2 teachers; nor inclined 


mine ear u that infirufed' me!] and 


>< ———— aiaters ont / 
Wine out ciffern Arti r be . "7 


"Ont Irqiaicr dil i the thy: youth ; . 
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A* thou 


Jatigfy ibes ate 
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clothed upon in their ſtead, 
ſilent, the laſting, the invaluable orna- 


| Gy 


T. aye Row good pw? Joyful 4 q thay 
as t owing binds ant — ae 0 
a gags an entire: union * 
with, ber. loue. and in a perſect harmony; bath 
auiſbed with :andfoul! terbearuigione: — way 
= ndcethie bbjam-of and, keeping: th 
the jew 2 eee, es are tied un tu an en tir had wn: 
miimnatetyball unzons! by: 
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Loch ye not, that your. body is the temple of 


the Holy (Ghoſt, auhich-js, in you, which. you 


have f God; and ye are not.your oxun, "for 


ye are; bought with a\prict? T herefore glo- 


ih God in your loch. and i in . Mini, 


which' are God... 

On the other hand, 1et the, 3 al- 
ways remember, not only to be fai to 
her huſband, but agreeable, and obſerv 
ant; not querulous, not prey tes ook 
diligent in the care of her family, and 
the education of her children, in the nur- 


ture and fear of the Lord; ſor this is the 
woman's juſteſt and higheſt praiſe, both 

2 in the fight. of God and man [| hoſe 
And thus I have gone through the ſe- 


adorning, let it not be thut outward: adorning 


of plaiting the hair, and waving of. gold, 


and putting on \ gorgeous: apparel ;1 but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, in in-that hich 


is not corruptible, e ven the: ornament f i a 


mti: uni quiet ſpirit, cubich an the fight of 


Cod is ꝙ :great price: deſpiſing the ſhewy 


outſide of thin 
-ng-- vanities of 


the paltry, the periſh- 
this world, and being 
with the 


ments of modeſty, and humility; and 
piety, which are of eternal excelleney! 
ornaments of irreſiſtible charms, even in 
the eyes of men, as well as ineſtimable 
value in the fight of Gd. 
And now, my brethren, if we: know 
theſe things, ha 2 ave, ye, if ye do 
= en . — 2 do them, if 
n Brethren, 
it is to d wall 
— in 
us: 


e:mutys ef#he Ai rit un 
peacesj we lb land wing, Hat 
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the bond 


all the maturab e 
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ral intereſts are one, ſo alſo are your eter- 
nal. As ye are one body, ſo likewiſe are 
ye of one ſpirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; ye have one 
Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one God 
and- Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all. 

To whom, in the union of the glorious 
and ever- bleſſed Trinity, be all majeſty, 
and power, and praiſe, for evermore. 


SERMON CXXI. 
The Duty of Parents to their Children. 


Prov. xxii. 6. 


Train up a child in the way he ſhould go; 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 


and 


Ar the wiſe men in the world agree, 

that the firſt impreſſions made upon 
us, in our tender years, fink the deepeſt, 
and laſt the longeſt. And therefore Solo- 
mon well directeth, that children ſhould 
be carefully taught, as ſoon as they are ca- 
pable of inſtruction, all thoſe principles and 
duties which we would deſire to have 
them practiſe throughout the whole 
courſe of their lives. If good precepts 
and principles are carly impreſſed and 
fixed, they will be ſo many lights ſet up 
in the minds of children, to direct their 
conduct through this maze of life; to 
guide them in the ways of virtue and 
truth, and in the paths that lead to ever- 
laſting happineſs. And although the gid- 


uuryly paſſions, ijhould: ſometimes drive 
them out of their courſe; vet as ſoon as 
this tumult and infatuation 1s over, and 
the mind calmed to the dictates of reaſon, 
they will again return into the <vay they 


not depart from it. 

From thele words, thus explained, I 
ſhall make it the buſineſs of this, and 
ſome following diſcourſes, to lay down 
the duty of parents to their children, in 
all its parts: and this T ſhall endeavour 
to do, in the illuſtration and proof of 
the following propoſitions: 

Firſt, Parents are to take care of the 
health and conftitution of their children. 

Secondly, They are to give them 
good inſtruction. 

Thirdly, They are to correct them in 
their faults. \ 
Fourthly, They are to ſhew them 
good can⁰ples. | 
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ſhould go; and <wwhen they are old, they will 


Serm. CXX1; 


Fifthly, They are to make a proper 
3 for them, as far as they are 
able. 6 

And, laſtly, They are to pray to God 
forth m.. ns: 

Firſt, Parents are to take care of the 
health and conſtitution of their children. 

And this care ſhould begin earlier, 
and extend further, than is commonly 
imagined. 

It is a conſtant care in the culture of 
trees, to have a {tri& regard to the good. 
neſs and health of the ſtock you plant from; 
becauſe ſuch as the ſtock is, ſuch will the 
cyon be; and the prudent huſbandman 
exerts the ſame care, in relation to all 
the creatures, whole increaſe he is con- 
cerned in; and would count it ſtrange 
ſtupidity to breed from beaſts that were 
either diſeaſed or vicious; and with great 
reaſon; becauſe ſuch as the ſire or dam 
is, ſuch, in all probability, will the iſſue 
be. And, if men be ſo much, and ſo 
juſtly concerned for the fruits of their 
trees, and the offspring of their brutes 
can it be a queſtion, whether they ſhould 
be much more concerned for their own! 
eſpecially as it is of far worſe conſe- 
quence to bring a vicious man into the 
world, than a bad apple, or a vicious 
horſe. And therefore all perſons that in- 
tend to marry, ſhould take particuler 
care botl-of their body and their mind, to 
form both in ſuch a manner, as that nei- 
ther ſhould be a ſonrce of evil to the 


dineſs of yonth, and the blind impulſe of world; they ſhould, above all things, 


take care not to become the founders of 
a vicious and an infected race. For this 
reaſon they are to take care to ſtrengthen 
their bodies by temperance and exerciſe, 
and to abſtain from all exceſs in eating 
and drinking, by which their health and 
ſtrength may be impaired. And, above 
all, they are carefully to abſtain from that 
vice, ſo common and ſo fatal to youth, for 
whoſe puniſhment God Almighty bath, 
in ſignal judgment, appointed ſo ferere 
and dreadful a diſtemper; a diſtemper of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed malignity, and invete- 
rate infection, that it deſcendeth to late 
poſterity ;z and is one of the chief, among 
thoſe remarkable methods, by which 
GOD wifiteth the fins of the fathers upon 
the children, to the third and fourth gene. 
ration, | 8 

And as the body is to be diſciplined 
to health--and ſtrength by temperance 
and | exerciſe; ſo likewiſe ſhould * 

| min 


| 


j diciplined to knowledge and re- 
— 1 by SIG information and in- 
fruftion, and by the practice of every. 
virtue. Good habits ſhould be acquired, 
and vicious habits removed and rooted 
np; with- all poſfible diligence, before 


men become parents that they may not 


derive the guilt upon themſelves, of hav- 
ing filled the wo d with a race of hends 
and monſters ; nor the curſe upon their 

ſterity of having evil conſtitutions and 
evil habits conveyed to them with their 
very being; ſuch habits as may make 
them very miſerable in this world, and 
lead them to everlaſting miſery in the 
world to come! foraſmuch as it is well 
known, that the diſpoſitions of the mind, 
like the features of the body, are convey- 
ed down from father to ſon, and, as the 
common obſervation is, run in the blood 
and therefore the firſt duty that parents 
owe their children, is to convey health, 
and ſtrength, and a good conſtitution of 
body and mind to them, as far as it is in 
their power ſo to do, by a proper care 
of their own health, -and a conſcientious 
abſtinence from all exceſs and vice of 
every kind, | 

And when that is done, the next care 


= they owe their children, is to provide 


for their health and ſtrength, by proper 
nouriſhment, 

The parents are not to think they have 
done enough, in bringing their children 
into the world in as good a condition as 
they could. That, although not the leaſt, 
is however but the firſt part of their duty. 
The next is, to ſupport the good con- 
ſtitution they have brouglit into the 
world, by proper nouriſhment, and care 
of their health. And to this purpoſe 
God Almighty hath impreſſed a ſtrong 
inſlinct of love and tenderneſs for their 
LB, upon all the creatures. And this 

e is attended with ſo much delight and 
complaceace in the tender offspring, as is 
a natural relief and compenſation for all 
the tronble of education, and even for 
the : pains: of travail; agreeable to our 
bleſſed Saviour's obſervation, (John, 
xvi. 21.) A wvoman, when fbe is in 
travail, hath ſorrow, becauſe her hour 


ie come; but as ſoon as ſbe is delivered of 


the child, ſhe remembereth no more the an- 
guiſb, for joy that a man is born into the 
world, And that women may have 
wherewithal to cheriſh this joy in their 
kearts, and to ſupport theſe tender objects 
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of their love with delight, God Almighty 
hath furniſhed them with breaſts; filled 
with the moſt proper food in the world, 
for the nouriſhment of their young ; and 
hath annexed a very uncommon degree of 
pleaſure to the adminiſtration of it, and as 
uncommon a degree of pain and danger, to 
the with-holding of it from the poor infant; 
ſo that this is as plainly a law of nature to 
all mothers, to fuckle their own children, 
as it is poſſible to conceive any law to be 
attended with immediate rewards and pu- 
niſhments, as it is obeyed or tranſgreſſed, 
As to the rewards that attend the ob- 
ſervance of this law of nature, poſſibly 
few women that hear me, know any thin 
of that matter; as having never tried the 
natural pleaſure there is in adminiſtering 
the breaſt to their own helpleſs infants 3 
unleſs perhaps their phyſicians might, at 
ſome time or other, have preſcribed it to 
them for a cure or recovery. But as to 
the puniſhment that attends the with- 
holding of that nouriſhment from their 
iſſue, I do not doubt but that moſt 
mothers that hear me, may be ſufficiently 
acquainted with it; ſince it is well known, 
that repelling the milk by art, always oc- 
caſions fevers, and a variety of other dan- 
erous diſorders, which often end in the 
Seth, and always in the danger, of the 
unnatural mothers ; and not unfrequently 
make their lives miſerable. And all thels 
evils they endure to avoid the diſcharge 
of a delightful duty, which they owe to 
God, and to their own fleſh and blood 
and to which they are urged, by an in- 
nocent and exquiſite natural delight, 
and by one of the ſtrongeſt — in- 
ſtincts in the world; ſo that we may ap- 
ply to the women of our age that bitter 
complaint of Jeremiah, (Lament. iv. 3.) 
Even the 8 draw out their breaſt, 
they give ſuck tatheir young ones e the daughter 
of my people is become cruel like the oftriches 
in the wilderneſs. Kun 
This is one of the effects of that falſe 
politeneſs which hath undone the world; 
How much better would it become us to 
imitate the ſimpler manners of thoſe 
ſeemingly rude nations, where all-women 
think themſelves indiſpenſably obliged to 
this duty *, from the higheſt to the loweſt; 


* Sympſon tells us, in his voyage to the Eaſt. 
Indies, that in the Moluques mothers ſuckle 
their on children; and dare do no otherwiſe. 
not even the queen; alleging the example of 
beaſls, p. 141. 2 755 
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and think themſelves ſufficiently au- 
thorized in doing ſo, from the example 
of the brute world around them! It is 
true, this duty, as it is attended with 
much pleaſure, ſo it is alſo attended with 
a good deal of care and trouble; but 
then it is ſo chiefly to the poor, who 
are forced to undergo it all themfclves ; 
and yet theſe ars almoſt the only people 
that diſcharge it; and even theſe own, 
that the pleaſure of it greatly exceeds 
the pain; and it is plain it mult be ſo, 
both from the goodneſs of God, and the 
preſervation of the creatures, which muſt 
otherwiſe periſh. And this is clearly 
evidenced from the joy and complacence 
expreſſed by the pooreſt creatures, in the 
performance of it. And the reaſon of 
this is evident; the breaſt is one of the 
moſt nervous and delicate textures of our 
frame, and wonderfully fitted by the Au- 
thor of our being, for thoſe tine ſenſa- 
tions which the ſoft and tender infant-or- 
gans are as well fitted to produce ; the 
natural conſequence of which is, love, 
joy, and complacence in the inftrument 
of that innocent happineſs; and love 
makes toil not only tolerable, but delight- 
ful: and, if women of better condition 
would but once ſuffer themſelves to be 
governed in this point, by the dictates of 
their duty, I am ſatisfied, that to them 
it would be doubly delightful! inaſmuch 
as they could eaſily be reheved by the aſ- 
ſtance of ſervants, from every thing of- 
fenſive and vexatious in that parental of- 
fice ; and then, nothing would remain in 
the diſcharge of it, beſides the natural 
pleaſure that attends it : and this, with- 
out any regard to the joys of a good con- 
ſcience, would be abundantly its own re- 
ward, Or, ſay it were not, where is 
there any duty in life, that is not attend- 
ed with ſome uneaſineſs? and if that 
could excuſe ffom the diſcharge of it, 
there would be no ſuch thing as virtue in 
the world: merit and demerit, praiſe and 
diſpraiſe,' would be taken away. from the 
earth! and then idleneſs and induſtry, 
courage and cowardice, would be reduced 
to one value; and temperance and A 
would be placed upon the. ſame level wit 

diſſolution and drunkenneſs. And there- 


- fore if women have any regard to the dil- * 


charge of duty, in a point of ſo great 
conſequence, their own' 
and happineſs,” as well as to the” health 


and trappinefs of their children, and the 
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th to their own”health - create a mutual endearment between pa- 


rents and their children; now too little 


Setm. CXX1, 
good of mankind ; they are, in the or. 

inary courſe of things, indif nſably 
obliged” to nurſe their own children at 
their own breaſts, if they are fitted ſo to 
do, and their health will allow it. Ang 
how much more rational and eligible is 
this, than to expoſe them (as is now tlie 
common 1 to the neglect and cru- 
elty, to the vices and diſtempers, of mer- 
cenary women, who have no regard to 
them, from any other tie but that of 
intereſt! And, foraſmuch as they often 
find their account in the death of the in. 
fant, more than in its life and health, 
there is no queſtion, but the proſpect of 
thoſe perquiſites which attend a new nurſ. 
ing, often tempts them to many inhumane 
methods of getting rid of the incumbrance 
of one infant, to make way for another 
they expect more advantage from. And, 
on the other hand, if they find their ac- 
count in the life of the preſent child, (as, 
God knows, their whole ſubſiſtence often 
depends upon it,) then are they too much 
tempted, never to let him die; I mean, 
to impoſe another upon you, when he 
doth. And, by this means, the ſpurious 
iſſue of idlers and vagrants, the dregs of 
ſtews and brothels, are ſubſtituted in the 
place of your own legitimate offspring, 
and divide the inheritance ' with the 
brethren ; or perhaps come ſingle, and 
alone, into the enjoyment of all that for- 
tune, which you have toiled out your lives 
to gain; it may be, to the loſs of your 
own ſouls. And, no queſtion, but this 
is often the cafe, when the apparent 
children of good men, and good women, 
who have been well principled, and care- 
fully educated, in the fear of God, be- 
tray ſuch profligate, perverſe, abandoned 
diſpoſitions, as are no way to be account- 
ed for, upon any natural principles, other 
than their being the ſecret iſſue of other 
parents, from whom they have derived 
the hidden ſeeds of ſo much villany and 
corruption. - F 

To all this may be added another mo- 
tive of great importance to all mothers; 
the early engaging the tender affections 


of their iſſue in their favour, which is 


perhaps the beſt ſecurity of their duty. 


It is well known, that nurſing hath a na- 
tural tendency, and (if either are not 


very abandoned) muſt, in ſome meaſure, 


ſeen in the world. Children are Na, 
N | 7 


rally obſerved to retain an uncommon affec- 
tion for ſuch. nurſes as have treated them 
well, until they are laughed out of it; 
or is it altogether without reaſon, that, 
in ſome countries, the being nurſed upon 
the ſame breaſt, is thought a natural 
foundation of relation. 
And thus much for the duty of mo- 
thers, in providing for the health and 
frength of their children by proper nou- 
riſhment. I now proceed to the 22 of 
the father; for neither is he exempt from 
his portion of the parental care, in this 
point, ſince it is equally his concern; and, 
therefore, as the immediate adminiſtra- 
tion of nouriſhment is incumbent on the 
mother, it is the duty of the father to 
make a ſufficient proviſion for her ſup- 
port in the adminiſtration of it; and, by 
all poſſible marks and methods of tender- 
neſs and good-nature, to reheve, and 
wake her as happy as he can, in this 
molt important article of the conjugal 
care. And this is no more than what 
inſtin& inſpireth many of the inferior 
creatures to do. And, if naturaliſts 
rightly inform us, it is to this we chiefly 
ewe al that harmony that [ills our fields, 
and our groves, at the approach of ſpring; 
God Almighty. having ſo appointed it, 
that the toil of incubation ſhould be re- 
heved by fprightly muſic; that, whilſt 
the hen fits upon the eggs, ſhe ſhould be 
reheved under that painful and tedious 
confinement, by the ſongs of her mate ; 
and where the male is not endowed with 
a With of relieving. her toil in this de- 
1 5 manner, then we are aſſured, he 
vides it with her; and is frequently 
ſeen to force her from the neſt, that 


he may ſucceed to his portion of the 
trouble. 


And, beſides all this, where the care 
of incubation will not ſuffer the female 
to take her uſual range in ſearch of food, 
her mate takes care not only to provide 
it ſeaſonably for her, but alſo; to admi- 
miter it in the tendereſt manner. And, 
ſurely, what inſtinct inſpireth the lower 
creatures to act, in a point ſo neceſlary 
to their preſervation, reaſon, good- nature, 
and affection. ſhould yet, more ſtrongly 


| direct, in beings who boaſt of higher 
endowments, and ſuperior excellence. 


And thus much for the duty of pa- 
rents, in providing for the health and 


* 
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Tbe ſame Subject continued. 


Pzov. xxii. 6. 
Train up a child in the way he ſhould go; and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 
HE next duty that nts owe their 
children, is, to give them good in- 
ſtruction. Writ 
The care of the body, however impor- 
tant, is yet but a lower concern. It is 
true, as it is the inſtrument of the ſoul, 
care ſhould be taken to make it as uſefully 
ſubſervient to it, in its operations, as is 
poſſible. And, foraſmuch as this is not 
to be done witfiout health anda good habit, 
therefore we owe the ſame care to the 
body on theſe accounts, that a muſician 
doth to his inſtrument; becauſe if that 
be peglected, if it be either broken or 
abuſcd, or if the ſtrings be of an undue 
tone or texture, it vill never anſwer the 
ends of his art, but will often ſend forth 
a diſagreeable diſcord, inſtead of a de- 
Lghtful harmony.—PFor this reaſon, the 
firſt and great care in lite ſhould be, to 
join a ſound mind to a ſound body; and 
to preſerve both in their perfection. Now, 
ſoraſmuch as the mind is believed, by 
many wiſe men, to come into the world 
a perfect blank, free from all characters 
of good or evil, and capable of any; and, 
foraſmuch as knowledge and virtue are 
its health and ſtrength, therefore the firſt 
duty in life is to impreſs right notions and 
ood prineiples upon it in the beginning; 
— for wp — you are el to wm 
preſs a 2 awe of Almighty God upon 
the minds of your children; of that God 
who made all things in heaven and in 
earth, by the word of his mouth, and 
can deſtroy them again at his pleaſure ; 
of that God who knoweth the tecrets of 
our bearts, and ſeeth the thoughts afar off; 
and there is not a motion in our minds 
that is hid from him, but he will puniſh 
all evil thoughts, as well as evil ac- 
tions, with dreadful vengeance ! and, on 
the contrary, will reward every act and 
every intention of virtue, with exceſs of 
happineſs! And when your children 
know all this, your next care is to teach 


them, as far as they are capable of learn- 
ing, what virtue and goodneſs are; and on 
the contrary, what thoſe wicked actions 
are which oftend God, and pro cke his 
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wrath againſt us; and then inſpire them 
by all poſſible methods, with the love of 
the one, and the abhorrence of the other. 
The virtues which they are firſt to be 
taught, are, to love, and do all good of- 
fices to all around them; to pity the mi- 
ſerics and misfortunes of all they ſee in 
affliction, and to be charitable to the 
poor. And all this moſt children are 
capable of learning, even before they can 
ſpeak ; whereas the contrary to this 1s 
the ractice of moſt parents, or at leaſt, 
of thoſe to whoſe care they commit their 
children. Wrath, revenge, and cruelty 
are the firſt paſſions children are taught 
to exert ; if they fall, the ground is to 
be beaten in revenge ; if any one offend 
them, they are taught to ſtamp and clinch 
their fiſts, and roar out ſome expreſſions, 
even of inarticulate rage, againſt them; 
if birds, or other poor creatures are 
brought to them, to divert them, they 
are to be abuſed and killed. And thus, 
inſtead of being early inſtructed in meek- 
neſs and compaſſion, in humanity and 
good - nature, they are taught reſentment, 
and wrath, and cruelty, in their ve 
cradles. Vices which, in all probability, 
the beſt inſtruction in the world will never 
be able to unteach them thoroughly, for 
the reſt of their lives; and ſo they become 
monſters of oppreſſion and inhumanity to 
all they deal with. | 

The ſentence of the Areopagus, one 
of the wiſeſt aſſemblies of Greece, or of 
the world, is well worth our attention on 
this head ; they condemned and paſſed a 
ſevere ſentence upon a child, who diverted 
himſelf with putting out the eyes of 
quails; conſidering that action as a mark 
of a moſt deteſtable diſpoſition, which, 
if it were ſuffered to grow up with im- 
punity, would be pernicious to a great 
number of people. x 

The next virtue that children are to be 
Ks. 2 is, veracity, ; that is, to tell the 
truth upon all accaſions : and this is a 
virtue in which they will be more eaſily 
inſtructed, becauſe it is a virtue to which 
all children are naturally diſpoſed, and 
from which molt of them are warped with 
difficulty. And to confirm them in this 
diſpoſition, they are to know, that this 
is a virtue which God Almighty hatli a 
peculiar regard for; that he delighteth 
to be called the God of truth; that mer- 
ey and truth are his great attributes! that 
none ſhall abide in his tabernacle, none 
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ſhall dwell in his holy hill, but he that 
ſpeaketh the truth from his heart. On the 
other hand, they are to be taught the 
utmoſt dread and abhorrence of a lie; 
that the devil is a liar, and the author 
of it ; but that God Almighty hateth 
and deteſteth it ; that he hath declared 
by the mouth of Solomon, that /ying libr 
are an abomination unto the Lord ; and that 
he that ſpealeth lies ſhall not eſcape. And 
whereas molt hes are told to hide faults, 
every fault that is confeſſed with ingenu- 
ity, and ſorrow for having committed it, 
ſhould be forgiven ; but a lie ſhould ne- 
ver be forgiven, but corrected with double 
chaſtiſement, and for this plain reaſon, 
becauſe it doubles every fault that is com- 
mitted, by adding known falſehood to it, 
This, I ſay, is what cluldren ſhould be 
taught; but the very cantrary to this is 
too often what they are taught. They 
are threatened and flattered into falſehood, 
as ſoon as they are capable of being guilty 
of it. And almoſt the firſt ſentence a 
child learns, after he can ſpeak, is a lying 
excuſe for his nurſe, or his ſervant. If 
he fall or be hurted by their negligence, 
he is to deny it to death. If they have 
given him any food that makes him lick, 
he is to deny it ſtedfaſtly, although the lie 
ſhould coſt him his life. I believe there 
are few that hear me, who have not 
known ſeveral, and heard of many more 
inſtances of children, who have loft their 
limbs, and been cripples all their lite long, 
by this corruption of their attendants. 
But how many thouſands have loſt their 
lives in this manner, is impoſſible ta ſay. 
And indeed, if they only loſt their limbs 
and their lives, the evil would be in ſome 
degree tolerable ;. whereas this early habit 
of lying depraves the mind beyond any 
other whatſoever ! and betrays children 
into ſo much impudence and effrontery, 
as makes them hardened to every virtue, 
and obſtinate in every vice; and of con- 
ſequence muſt end, too 'often, in their 
eternal ruin. $5 g 

To this we owe that ſtedfaſtneſs in 
falſehood, conſpicuous in the characters of 
ſome men; men that allow themſelves in 
the vileſt and moſt villanous falſehoods, 
that can any way contribute to increaſe 
their gain, or hide their guilt; to mak 
and diſguiſe, their hypocriſy, and raile tue 
reputation of their righteouſneſs! and 
though they ſhould be inſtantly detected, 
and Toole even to numerous inn. 
this 
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this makes no change in their conduct; 
for the hypocrite's whole life is one con- 
tinued lie; you may confute, but you 
cannot confound him. They receive your 
correction with ſuch a placid compoſure, 
with ſuch a meekneſs and humility in hy- 

criſy, that you can ſcarce believe your 
F-nfes to their diſadvantage : how 1s 1t 
poſſible ſuch meek, ſuch diſintereſted, 
ſuch ſanctiſied men, ſhould be vil 
lains? and indeed, it would be hard to 
account for it, were we not informed by 
the ſpirit of God, that the. great father 
of hes can, upon occaſion, transform 
himſelf into an angel of light. 

Another duty which children ſhould be 
early taught, and-which perhaps will be 
the beſt guardian of their veracity, and 
every other virtue, is an awful regard 
and high veneration for the name and 
honour of God! for this will eſtabliſh a 
hich ſenſe of the divine power and ma- 
jely in the minds of children, when they 
underſtand that his name is not to be men- 
tioned but with awe and reverence. And 
yet, God knows, the direct contrary to 
this is the practice of the world; and 
the very firſt words children are often 
taught to pronounce, is ſome profanation 
of the name of God, in a curſe or an 
oath. | 

The fear of the Lord (ſaith Solomon) 
ts the beginning of wiſdom : children are 
influenced into duty by the impreſſions 
of fear, even. before the uſe of reaſon ; 
and therefore, the fear of God ſhould be 
inculcated as early and as deeply as poſſible ; 
as the ſureſt means to inſpire them with 
caution and conſideration, which are the 
ſure foundations of wiſdom and virtue, 
and the beſt guardians againſt error and 
impiety; whereas, when children have 
got early habits of profaning the name 
of God, they immediately loſe all ſenſe 
of fear towards him; and with that, all 
ſenfe of religion and virtue! and fo be- 
come utterly profligate, and abandoned 


to all vice and villainy ! inſomuch that I 


believe, there ſcarcely ever was one in- 
ſtance of any child, who was early allowed 
to curſe, and ſwear, that ever became a 
good man, to the laſt day of his life. 
The next virtue in which I would have 
children inſtructed, is humility. The 
virtue which, of all others, will beſt pre- 
pare them for all the croſs accidents and 
calamities they are ſure to meet with in 
life, will give. them the trueſt ſenſe of 
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their own corruption, and weakneſs, and 
vanity ; and of conſequence, will diſpoſe 
them to contentment and reſignation, un- 
der all the diſpenſations and chaſtiſerents 
of the divine providence, And this is 
a virtue, which the modeſty of their 
tender years will incline and enable them 
to practiſe with eaſe; whereas, in the com- 
mon courſe of education, they are care- 
fully initiated into the contrary vice, and 
are taught pride with as much diligence 
as if 1t were the moſt important duty 
in life; and, as if the delay of fo excel- 
leat an inſtitution were of dangerous con- 
ſequence, they take care to begin with 
it betimes, and inſtruct them in it as ſoon 
as they are capable of diſcerning their 
own figure in the glaſs; and then is the 
imagination of the poor young creature 
bewildered with all the gaietics that va- 
nity can invent : laces, ribbons, feathers, 
fineries, and fopperies of all kinds and 
colours are crowded together to adorn 
the tender clay ; and the imagination of 
one, if not both parents, is ſtretched, to 
diſpoſe and vary all theſe to advantage, 
that the poor little pageant may, by all 
means, be early taught to ſet a right va- 
lue upon its perſon; and to diſtinguiſh 
itſelf from other children, whoſe parents 
have leſs fortune or foppery than its own. 
The conſequence from all this is, that ſo 
fine a creature cannot bear to go into a 
cold dirty ſchool, or mix with a herd of 
tattered children; and ſo is kept at home, 
for fear of ſpoiling its fine clothes, or its 
fine complexion. And by this means, its 
little head is in a very little time ſo en- 
tirely filled with ſuch fine ideas of dreſs, 
and faſhion, and vanity, that there is no 
room left for any thing good or uſeful 
ever after. If the child be of the other 
ſex, it is odds, but ſhe 1s committed. 
erhaps truſted entirely, to the care of an 
ignorant and fantaſtic ſervant; who, if 
ſhe hath the good fortune to be born a 
foreigner, is from that ſole advantage, 
without the recommendation of any one 
uſeful talent in life, too often thought 
qualified to educate children of the bigh- 
eſt condition; and will take ſpecial care 
never to ſpoil the fine eyes of her pupil, 
either with work or reading; never to 
moleſt her mind either with the low trou- 
bleſome knowledge of family-affairs, or 
with the ſeverities of religion and virtue ; 
will teach her to ſpeak a foreign language 
with great eaſe and volubility, perhaps 
Z 2 4 with- 
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without knowing how to read her on; capable of it. And to give them a high 
and, what is infinitely worſe, will be too veneration for this virtue, (Which is the 
| apt to unteach her the awkward unfaſhion ſhield of right, and the bond of peace,) 

able virtues of modeſty and reſerve; will they are to be taught that it is of high 
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education, yet t 


is ſo very agreeab 


let her underſtand, that bluſhing is the 


but being out of countenance, or out of 
faſhion ; in a word, will make her a 


complete, perbaps a perverted woman, 


before ſhe knows what it is to be a 
child. 7 8 1 
If the child happen to be of the male 
kind, it is odds, but a French tutor will 
I would here by no 
means be underſtood to mean any reflec- 


tion upon that great nation, which hath 


produced. ſo many men of eminence in 
every branch of uſeful knowledge. I 
cenſure nothing but our own ſolly, in 
too often chooſing the meanelt. of that 


nation, for the moſt important office in 


life, the education of our children. Theſe 
are men who, from their {kill in outward 
ornaments, are too often abſurdly choſen, 
to infufe inward. accompliſhments ; men 
who will carry. their pupils by a ſhort 


road through coffee-houſes, play-houſes, 


and aſſemblies, into what they call the 
knowledge of the world ; without paſſing; 
through the tedious round of old and 


obſolete books and languages, and the fe- 


vere diſcipline of ſtudy ; and without in- 
cumbering their fine heads with the lum- 
ber and pedantry of arts and fciences. 
Such is that deteſtable education, by which 


many of the beſt fortunes and families 


among us are too 2 corrupted and 
cramped, to the reproach and calamity of 


their country! Men well known, and 


ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed in all places of 
public reſort, except the church, the 
ſenate, and the courts of juſtice; for in 
the firſt of theſe they are rarely ſeen, at 
leaſt to any good purpoſe, and iu the reſt 
as rarely heard. And although ſome, 
by the force of a better genius, and the 
influence of the divine grace, may break 
through the prejudices of ſo unhappy an 
| heſe are but few and rare, 
in compariſon of. the mighty numbers 
that are utterly; undone by Seolfe dm n©- 
er virtue that, ſhould be early 
and carefully taught.children, is juſtice; 
and that equity and honeſty. in our deal- 


_ ings, Which is e by this virtue, 
e to the firll rudiments 


of reaſon, t 


— 


N 5 value in the fight» of God; that juſtice 
higheſt crime ſhe can, be guilty of; and | 
that ſhe ought to be aſhamed of nothing, 


and judgment are the habitation of his 


throne; and that he hath in his holy 
word promiſed great and laſting bleſſings 


upon thoſe that practiſe this virtue from 
the heart. That God bleſſeth the habita. 


tion of the juſt; that they are under his 


immediate care and protection; that he 
hath promiſed that no evil ſhall happen 


unto them; and that he will deliver them 


from trouble. G 
On the other hand, they are to be in- 
ſpired with the utmoſt deteſtation and 
abhorrence of all fraud and iniquity in 
their dealings. They are to be taught, 
that every degree of theſe.vices are marks 
of the meaneſt and baſeſt minds! that 
there is as much villainy in defrauding a 
ſchool-fellow of a taw or a trifle, as in 
robbing him of any thing of greater 
value ; for if a child be allowed to do 
injuſtice in a trifle, he will be much more 


tempted to it when he can gain conſider- 


ably by it. And therefore he is to be 
taught, that this is a vice which will ren- 
der him deſpicable, as well as hateful, 
in the eyes of the world ; and doubly 
odious in the ſight of God; that falſe 


weights and falſe meaſures are an abomi- 


nation to him; that if any man defraud 


his brother, God hath declared himſelf an 
avenger of all ſuch; that he hath declared, 


that neither thieves, nor extortioners, ſhall 


inberit the kingdom of God. Your children 
are to be early and carefully taught, that 
nothing under heaven can juſtify any de- 
gree of fraud or iniquity in our dealings! 
that no pretence, even of good intentjons 
or pious purpoſes whatſoever, can ſanctity 
wicked means; that we mult by no meaus 
do evil, that good may come; and that 


the ſpirit of God hath expreſsly declared 


of all that do fo, by the mouth of his 
holy apoſtle, that their damnation/is juſt, 
That God himſelf hath declared by the 


mouth of his prophet Iſaiah (Ixi. 8.), that 
be hateth robbery, though it \ vere. for 4 


burnt-offering. And, above all, they ſhould 
be carefully taught, that of all robberies, 
they are the moſt heinous, the moſt hats- 


ful, the moſt abhorred of God, who 


have the, ſpoils of the widow and the 
orphan for their object. The helpleſs 
children are very early. orphan, the ſickly, the aged, the eſo- 


lated 


not hear, 


Vo to 


ſpoiled (f 
A "0 


4 th, 


mr in 
| Rob not 
0 preſs t 
| a ple, 
k thoſe th 
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= audienc 
= vengeal 
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care ( 
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ou hath pronounced againſt their 
ken 40 * holy: writ ! - Oppreſs pot the 
widows non the fatherleſi, nor the poor, 
faith Zechariah (vii. 10.). And he ob- 
ſerveth of all that do ſo, that they made 
their hearts at an adamant-ſtone, left they 
ld hear the law, and the words which 
the Lord of Hoſts hath ſent in his ſpirit . by 
the former prophets. T herefore came a great 
wrath from the Lord of Hoſts ; therefore 
i came to paſs, that as he cried, and 27 
would not hear ; fo they cried, and { wo 
mt hear, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. N 
Jo to thee that ſpoilęſi, and thou waſt not 
ſpoiled (faith Iſaiah, xxxiii. 1.) and dealeſt- 
Y -oufly, and they dealt not treacherouſly 
, thee. Rob not the poor (faith Solo- 
non, in the xxiid chapter of his Proverbs, 
Rob not the poor ) becauſe he is poor ; neither 
oppreſe the afſliaed in the gate : for the Lord 
will plead their cauſe, and ſpoil the ſoul of 
W hoſe that ſported them. 
God, of his infinite mercy, deliver this 
audience from this guilt, and from the 
= vengeance due to it; through the merits 
and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. 


SERMON CcxxXIII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


F \ Prov. xxii. 6. 
= Train up a child in the way he ſhould go; and 
= when he is old he will not depart from it. 
BE former diſcourſe upon theſe words, 
I propoſed to confider the duty of pa- 
rents to their children, in the following 
order: 5 
| Firſt, That parents are obliged to take 
care of the health and conſtitution of 
their children. | 
Secondly, That they 
good inſtruction. 
Thirdly, That they are to correct them 
mim their faults. 4 Hin 
Pourthly, That they are. to ſhew them 
good example. 141 
Fifchly, They are to make a proper 
proviſion fort hem, as far as they are able. 
And, laſtly, They are to pray to God 
for the. br A AN- 
: Under the firſt 


are to give them 


that entered 2nto the married ſtate, to 
take care that their conſtitutions were 
not impaired by intemperance, or exceſs, 
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lated widow: O Lord, righteous and 4 
juſt, how juſt are thy judgments, which 


þ 4.43 — NR Ss BASE 
of theſe heads, I ſhewed > 
it to be the previous duty of all perſons 


or vice of any kind; nor their minds in - 
| 9163 8 
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fected with evil habitsz inaſmuch as evil 
diſpoſitions are found, by experience, to 
be propajated as well as evil conftitutions z 
and although it be a reflection of ſuffi- 
cient dread and diſquiet, to be the author 
of a miſerable in'*QRed race of wretched 
mortals; yet it is infinitely more ſo, de- 
liberately to diffuſe vice and villainy 
among mankind, and entail them upon 
late poſterity; to be the founder of a 
race of fiends. ' '/ O04; 
n the next place, I ſhewed it to be 
the indiſpenſable duty of mothers to 
nurſe their own children, if their health 
and conſtitution will allow it ; that this 
is indiſputably a law of nature, and, as 
ſuch, guarded with evident and ſufficient 
ſanctions; the obſervance of it attended 
with the reward of ſignal pleaſure and 
happineſs to the parent, and the tranſ- 
greſſion of it, with dangers and puniſh- 
ments of various kinds. | 
The next duty of parents, which I con- 
ſidered in my laſt kifcourſe, was, that of 
giving their children good inſtructions; 
and the firſt part of this duty, I told you, 
was to give them early and ſtrong im- 
preſſions of the awe and veneration f 
that great Being, that made heaven and 
earth; that ſearcheth the ſecrets of the 
heart, and ſecth the thoughts afar off; 
the Almighty Author of ſure and unerr- 
ing vengeance to'the wicked, and infinite 
and unſpeakable rewards to the righteous ! 
and then, gradually to explain and incul- 
cate the ſeveral virtues that will entitle 
them to his favour ; and inſpire the ut- 
molt abhorrence of thoſe vices that will 
draw down his vengeance upon them. 
The chief of theſe virtues, I told 
you, were mercy, humility, truth, and 
juſtice; which are the nobler and more 
immediate tranſcripts of his own perfec- 
tions; the great guardians of peace upon 
earth, and good-will towards men! and, 
under ſome of theſe heads, I ſhewed you 
the pernicious practice of parents and ſerv- 
ants, in carly initiating, and carefully 


inſtructing children in many of the con- 


trary vices; wrath, revenge, cruelty,, 
pride, lying, and profaning the name dk 
God, in unhallowed oaths and curſes. 
I concluded with an earneſt exhortation 
to parents, early and carefully to inſtruct 
and exerciſe their children in the princi- 
ples and in the practice of juſtice, which 
is the ſhield” © cht, 4nd the bond of 
peace; to teach them that nothing under 


heaven 
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heaven can juſtify any fraud or iniquity, 
in our dealings; that no pretence of 


good intentions, or pious purpoſes, what- 
oever, can ſanctify wicked means. 

Having thus conſidered the principal 
virtues in which children are early to be 
inſtructed, I now proceed to conſider 
thoſe, which may, i think, be properly 
called ſecondary or miniſterial virtues, as 
being ſubſervient to virtues of greater 
conſequence, and higher excellence than 
themſelves ; and the chief of theſe are 
temperance, obedience, modeſty, civility, 
and induſtry. 

As to the firſt of theſe, I am well 
aware that temperance 1s, and hath ever 
been, accounted a cardinal virtue; nor 
is it any part of my intention to debaſe 
its dignity ; but only to obſerve, that 
as it is ent to higher purpoſes 
than bare abſtinence from exceſs; and 
is indeed neceſſary to the exerciſe of every 
other virtue; therefore I think it may 
not improperly be termed miniſterial: 
and it is certain, that wiſe men have ever 
eſteemed temperance ſo neceſſary both to 
health and virtue, that ſome have gone 
fo far, as to enjoin it ſtrictly to the breed- 
ing parent; that ſo the child may come 
into the world in ſome meaſure influenced 
by this habit, or at leaſt, properly pre- 
pared for it. All phyſicians agree, that 
the plaineſt and ſimpleſt foods are beſt 
fitted to young and tender ſtomachs, and 
are attended with leſs danger of ſurfeit 
and exceſs, and of conſequence are more 
ſafe and ſalutary; and all philoſophers 
agree, that temperance is the trueſt found- 
ation of every virtue and good habit in 
the mind: and if ſo, it is evident to 
common ſenſe, that this foundation can- 
not be laid too early; and therefore pa- 


rents cannot be too careful in avoiding 


all ſweetenings and ſcaſonings, all height- 
enings of taſte in their children's food, 
which cannot fail of having ill effects 
upon their health, and giving them an 
early. turn to luxury, the inlet of every 
vice, and every corruption, to which the 
human nature is prone! luxury, our na- 
tional reproach and ruin! to which we 
ove, among infinite other evils, the im- 
meaſurable uſt of that too faſhionable and 

ernicious plant which weakens the ito- 
Mach, unbraces the nerves, and drains the 
very vitals of our national wealth; to which 
nevertheleſs our children are as early, and 
* carefully enured, from the very breaſt, 


as if the daily uſe of this liquor 
indiſpenſable ty which they 3 8 
God and their country. : 
The next miniſterial virtue which chil. 
dren ſhould be early taught, is obedi. 
ence ; and it is ſufficiently known, that 
this is always the firſt duty inculcated 
by that order of men, which hath hither. 
to been molt eminent for the education of 
youth. Children, obey your parents in all 
things, ſaith the apoltle ; for this is ws!) 
pleaſing unto the Lord, And doubtleſs, 
_— can be more agreeable to the 
God of order, and fountain of all virtue 
and all felicity, than this ſubmiſſion of 
children to their natural ſuperiors and 
guardians z which is the beſt early guard- 
ian of their health, the beſt ſecurity 7 
their virtue, and ſource of their happi- 
neſs ; it being evident, that in the ordi. 
nary courſe of things, nothing can be 
more reaſonable, or of greater uſe to 
children, than, a ready undiſputing ſub. 
miſſion to the will of their parents; 
they being, from the advantage of more 
age and experience, better judges of 
what they ought to do or avoid. And 
therefore this obedience ſhould have no 
limitation or reſerve, except where tlie 
parent 1s found to command ſomething 
contrary to the law of God; in that caſe, 
and 1n. that only, the child's obedience 
1s to be diſpenſed with ; in all others, to 
be-ſteadily and uniformly exacted, with- 
out admitting the leaſt debate or helita- 
tion; than which nothing can be of worſe 
conſequence, either to the peace of the 
parent, or the virtue and well-being of 
the child; the ſame ſpirit that is reſtixe 
to the authority of the parent, will in 
time be refractory to that of the magi- 
ſtrate, and rebellious even to that of Al- 
mighty God; and will at the ſame time, 
in all probability, degenerate into an 0:- 
fenſive rudeneſs, or an unſociable fullen- 
neſs to the reſt of the world. And there- 
fore parents ſhould ſubdue this ſpirit early 
and eſſectually, if they expect their chi- 
dren ſhould become good ſons, good ſub- 
jects, or good Chriltians. And the true 
way to do this is, by carefully avoiding 
all cruel, unjuſt, and wicked commands, 
and exacting a ſevere and Ready obedience 
to all others. And theſe, in a prudent 
and good parent, muſt often be ſuch 2s 
will ſhew the child his on intereſt and 
happineſs, in the obedience he yielded to 
them; although neither of theſc, 1 
| 5 
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.. :-+6reft nor his happineſs, ſhould ever 
” 00 bail be Aer the rules or mea- 
ſures of his obedience (becauſe there are 
infinite inſtances, in which it is impoſſible 
he can eĩther diſcern or judge of _ 
no, this mult be entirely reſolved into the 
arents right of rule ; the natural pleaſure 
of a dutiful ſubmiſſion to their authority 
and the comfortable aſſurance of a bleſſing 
from Almighty God, upon their cheerful 
and conſcientious obedience *, 

Another virtue that parents are care- 
fully to cultivate in their children, is mo- 
deſty. By modeſty I mean, not chat 
outward demureneſs and artifice of face ; 
that affected guiſe and phraſe of humility, 
which impudence often aſſumee, and hy- 
pocriſy always: the maſſc of fraud, and 
harbinger of deceit ! that meek unbluſh- 
ing . which diſtinguiſhes the 
ſmooth and ſaintly Phariſee; that ſmoothis 
his phraſe, and humbles his eyes, with 


all the arts, and to all the purpoſes of 


delufion ! of whom the Pſalmiſt ſo juſtly 
obſerves, that there is no faithfulneſs in his 
mouth ; their throat is an open * ; 
they flatter with their tongue. No; true 
modeſty ariſes from a true ſenſe of decency 
and duty, and beſt ſhews itſelf in a be- 
comingneſs of behaviour, and due de- 
ference to the reſt of the world, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral relations and ſtations 
in it; equally removed from fawning and 
from falſehood : and of this we need Yay 
little more, than that it is at once the 
greatelt ornament of youth, and beſt 
guardian of virtue. It is that natural 
check, which it hath pleaſed God to lay 
upon every thing, that is either vicious, 
or unruly, or even indecent in our nature. 
And of how much value this virtue is in 
the eyes of Almighty God, is evident 
from the care which he bath taken of it 
in the very formation of our frame. The 
fluſhing of the blood in the face, upon 
the conſciouſneſs of having violated this 
virtue, or even upon the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion of being in danger of violating it, 1s 
one of the moſt amazing phznomena 
among all the wonders of our make: for 
what is this, in effect, but God Almighty's 
declaring to us, that we ſhall never offend 
againſt this virtue, without pubhitmng 
our ſhame to all around us? what is it, 


on the Nave-coaſt of Guinea children give 
and rece;ve nothing from their parerts, or elder 


brothers 3 nor waves from their huſbands, but 


upon ihe knee, | Boiman, p. 341. 


| betimes. 
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but making every drop of blood in our 
bodies the guardians of it? and this in 
a manner, equally aſtoniſhing and inexpli- 
cable! flaſhing the blood into the face, 
by channels that never were found out; 
and by a power that never was or will 
be accounted for: and the plain reaſon 
why this virtue is fo guarded, is of ſuch 
mighty importance in the fight of God, 
is this; it is the guardian of every vir- 
tue; it is in the mechaniſm of dur frets: 
what prudence 1s 1n our minds, the power 
that ſways, and guides, and governs, all 
the other virtues. Take away prudence 
from the mind, and there is no virtue left s 
take away modeſty from our make, and 
the conſequence will, in effect, be the 
ſame : this once removed, the mind be- 
comes the eaſy prey of every paſſion, 
every vice, and every evil tendency in our 
nature. 'This once removed, every ſpark 
of evil, before latent in the ſoul, blazes 
out into a flame, and devours all worth 
and virtue before it : and therefore there 
is not a more lovely, or more important, 
office of the parental care, than to be 
ſtrict and diligent guardians of the mo- 
deſty of their children; than to keep 
themat the utmoſt diſtance from every thing 
that hath the leaſt appearance even of in- 
decency, and much more of impudence, 
impiety, or immorality of any kind. 
And yet the very contrary to this is too 
notoriouſly the practice of many parents; 
who take a monſtrous, or, to 2 more 
properly, a helliſh pleaſure, in teaching 
their children the worſt words, and molt. 
vicious and impudent forms of ſpeech, 
as ſoon as they are able to ſpeakx. Holly 
(faith Solomon) is joy to him that is deſli- 
tute of <viſdom : and is it eu there 
can be a greater exceſs of folly, than for 
parents thus to delight in the deſtruction 
of their own children? This is ſo ſnock- 
ing a conduct, that it is incapable of ag- 
ravation ; and therefore I ſhall only ob- 
erve of it, that theſe men act as if they 
were afraid their children's own natural 
inclinations, their parents“ example, and 
the corruptions of the world, would alt 
come too late to make them reprobates! 
to make them ripe for* perdition! and 
therefore they take early pains to'eftabliſh 
their guilt, and to inſure their damnation 
Another dety parents owe their chil- 
dren is, to teach then that civility, which 
is commonly known by the name of 


good 
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ood manners—an accompliſhment which 
introduces youth more early, and to more 
advantage, into the wah „ than any 
other whatſoever ; and oftentimes'recom- 
mends them more effectually to the favour 
and protection of the great, than many 
other qualities of more inherent excel- 
lence ; becauſe it is often the only one 
by which they can be obliged or ſerved. 
In one word, it is an 1750 a natural, 
and an univerſal introduction to the re- 
2 of mankind; and if it be ſupported 

y real worth, cannot fail to fix us in 
their eſteem. 

And this civility, which we call good 
manners, is a duty founded at S774 avty 
in juſtice and neceſſity. 

o man is ſelf-ſufficient, but hath fre- 
quent and endleſs occaſions for the aſſiſt- 
ance and good offices of others; and no 
man is ſo ſtrictly tied down by any law 
either of God or ſociety, to do good of- 
fices to others to the full extent of his 
power, but that he hath at the ſame time 
a right to ſome returns of gratitude and 
acknowledgment. And in this conduct, 
in requeſting the favours and ou offices 
of others with a becoming deference; in 
a readineſs and cheerfulneſs to do good 
offices to others, with a thankfulncts for 
being ſo employed; and, laſtly, in a 
thankful and ready acknowledgment of all 
good offices done to ourſelves ; in theſe 
conſiſt the eſſentials of civility, and what 
we truly and properly call good manners: 
the courtly phraſe, the courteſy, and the 
bow, and the friendly ſalutation, are but 
its outward garb, indication, and orna- 
ment. Let me be underitood upon this 

int, which is, in truth, very little un- 
Jerflooe in the world. Although every 
man hath a right, from our natural equa- 
lity, to a fair unoffending treatment from 
every other, yet no man hath an abſolute 
right to the aid of others in any exigency 
and therefore, when he wants it, he is 
obliged to ſue for it, in a modeſt phraſe, 
and ſubmiſſive demeanour ; and when he 
hath received it, he is to return thanks, 
in a ſtyle ſuitable to the favour received: 
and, therefore, the man that is void of 
Foga manners, is at the ſame time void 

th of gratitude and juſtice; lie expects 
what he hath not a right to; and he pays 
not what he owes. So that ill manners 
is in truth a lower kind of E 
it is injuſtice and diſhoneſty in à lefs de- 


bees and, i it be beglecked bee, maß 


ſoon riſe, and become conſpicuous in 
W | enn 
Another virtue in which childr 
to be carefully inſtructed, and to whit 
they are to be early enured, is patience 
(which, I ſhall beg leave to conſider 0 
this place as a miniſterial virtue). Now 
acer is a virtue, which teaches us t, 
ear evil with equanimity, and humble 
reſignation to the will of God; by whom 
all events are governed, and without whom 
not ſo much as a ſparrow falleth to the 
earth, Foraſmuch then as it is wel 
kn#wn, that all evils are increaſed by im. 
patience, and abated by equanimity ang 
reſignation ; therefore it is obvious at 
firſt ſight, of what importance the value 
of patience muſt be, in a world encom. 
paſſed with evil. | 

The inſtances under which this virtue 
is to be exerciſed are endleſs as the calami. 
ties of life; and therefore it cannot be 
too early, too often, or too earneſtly in- 
culcated, However, I ſhall at preſent 
content myſelf with recommending one 
{mall part of it to the conſideration of 
all parents and tutors z and that is, pa- 
tience of ſolitude; early to habituate 
their children and pupils to bear being 
alone, 

The advantages of this habit are oh. 
vious, and need barely to be mentioned, 
Firit, they will by this means learn to 
think, to reflect, and converſe with their 
own thoughts and hearts, Secondly, 
they will {oon get the better of thoſe in- 
ſtinctive fears of ſolitude, which, howerer 
wiſely impreſſed, (in aid of that period of 
life which moſt needs the protection and 
care of others,) are too apt to degenerate 
into timorous ſuperſtitions ; which impair 
all the powers of reaſon, and often make 
life a load. And, thirdly, it will guard 
them from thoſe infinite evils which men 
daily run into, to baniſh ſolitude, and 
kill time; ſuch as evil converſation, and 
idle purſuits and habits of all kinds. 
And this, we are told, a wiſe man of 
antiquity laid ſo great a ſtreſs upon, that, 
being aſked, what he had gained by bis 
philoſophy ? he anſwered, that he had 
learned to converſe at home, and not be 
beholden to others for good company. 

"Another duty in whith children ar 
early to be zultructed and exerciſed, is 
induſtry in ſome honeſt and uſeful. occupa- 
tion; the children of poor parents, in 
ſume rudiments or lower branch of ſame 
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as the foundation of a future 
n the children of thoſe of 
better condition, in endowing and adorn- 
ing their minds with thoſe habits of 
knowledge and virtue, which will belt 
become their tation and condition in 
the” world, and make them a bleſſing to 
low them. | 
129 85 whole life (ſay the Chineſe 
« philoſophers) depends upon care and 
« induſtry; the year on the ſpring; the 
« day on riſing early. He who in his 
« youth is not diligent and affiduous in 
10 his ſtudies, when old age cometh, will 
« be a fool, and find Fimſelf empty - 
« handed ; he who in ſpring will not till, 
jn autumn will not reap.” _ 
Early induſtry is the beſt ſecurity in 
the world againit vicious habits: when 
this is neglected, men eaſily become a 


irtue prey to ſloth and idleneſs ; which are the 
ami. © parents of every vice, and the bane of 
t be & every thing good and excellent. 
m- And here I cannot but take notice of 
lent WE that noble inſtitution of Solon, that great 
one | Athenian law-giver, which decreed, that 
nol W every child that refuſed or neglected to 
N. ſupport his parents, when age or infirmi- 
uate ties called for their aſſiſtance, ſhould be 
elug branded with infamy, and deprived of 
all the privileges of ſociety; but with 
ob. this limitation, provided the parents took 
ned. care to breed up their child to ſome uſe · 
n to ful trade or occupation; which if they 
heir neglected, their children were then ac- . 
Cy, quitted of all obligation to provide for 
e Ihe them in their need. Coe 
ever | And thus I have done with that part 
d of of the parents duty, which conſiſts in 
aud inſtructing their children, ang forming 
rate them to thoſe virtues which may be 
PA called the leſſer morals, but are at the 
lake = fame time the ſure guardians of the 
zard greater, he ; 
men 511105 ä | 
mw SERMON CXXIV. 
nds, The ſame Subject continued. 
1 of Ma enn 
* Train by. child in the way he ſhov!d go; and 
18 when he is old he will not depart from it. 
* Hing, in ſome former diſcourſes, 
Pay laid befoxe you the ſeveral parts of 


the parents duty to the children, and ex- 
Plained very particularly 
tues, erin rh 424 miniſterial, in 
which they were to be early inſtructed 
and Exerciſed ; I now proceed to con- 
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the ſeveral vir- 
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ſider the means neceſſary to be made. uſe 
of, in order more effectually to inculcate 
and confirm thoſe virtues in their hearts. 

And, firſt, all parents are particularly 
to remember, that as ſoon as their chil- 
dren have paſſed through the firſt rudiments 
of learning, and are able to read, they 
ſhould then be carefully taught ſome 
ſhort ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religion, 
ſuch as that excellent ſummary of Chriſt- 
ian doctrines and duties contained in the 
Church Catechiſm. not only to get them 
by heart, or rather by rote, as the com- 
mon cuſtom is; but in a rational intelli- 
gent way; and, in order to this, the 
queſtions and anſwers ſhould. be. varied 
and explained, and the children ſhould 
be obliged to give the meaning of them 
in other words; and, at laſt, to add the 
proofs from ſeripture. And this they 
will be enabled to do, by the help of 
ſome ſhort and uſeful explanation of the 
catechiſm, publiſhed for that purpoſe 3 
one particularly, by a late moſt reverend 
and excellent prelate, formerly your teach 
er in this place: but above all, the ſcrip- 
tures are to be read frequently and con- 
ſtantly ; thoſe parts eſpecially and prima» 
rily, which contain an account of the 
wonderful works and judgments of God; 
ſuch as the creation, the deluge, the de- 
ſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrha, and 
the deliverance from the Egyptian bond- 
age; and above all, the life and miracles 
2 our Bleſſed Saviour, and his apoſtles, 
For theſe. being in their own nature ex- 
traordinary, and at the ſame time con- 
veyed to us in the nobleſt, the moſt in- 
ſtructive, and the moſt delightful relations 
this world was ever bleſſed with, will be 
read with pleaſure, and remembered with 
eaſe: and will at the ſame time give your 


children ſtrong and awful notions of the 


infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
God; together with a deep veneration 
of his juſtice and judgments upon pre- 
ſumptuous and impenitent ſinners: and, 
in conſequence of this, will impreſs a 
ſtrong awe and dread of offending and 
3 the divine wrath. ys — 
tion ATSIBR, Be. um „dt rotors Eng 
After this, they are carefully to peruſe 
and revolve thoſe ſolemn, and deyational 
arts. of the holy ſcriptures, . which ſet 
orth, in moſt moving and exalted trains, 
the mercy and might, and majeſty of Al- 
mighty God; ſuch as the pſalms of David, 
the propheſies of Iſaiah, and the life, 


uffering, 


1 
91 
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ſuffering, and ſubmiſſion of Job: and, 
laſtly, they are to be well and often in- 
ſtructed and exercifed in the Eccleſiaſtes, 
and proverbs of Solomon, which contain 


at once the plaineſt and the wiſeſt precepts 


that ever were delivered for the con- 
duct of life, both with regard to this 
world, and the world to come. Theſe 
are to be perpetually peruſed, and per- 
fectly remembered: and by being ſo, 
will be a ſure and laſting fund of direction, 
conſolation, and ſupport, on all occaſions, 
and throughout all emergencies in life. 
And thus I have gone through thoſe 
fundamental duties of erudition and in- 
ſtruction, which parents owe their chil- 
dren. For the rel, this city hath the ad- 
vantage of ſo many excellent ſchools for 
their further improvement, as makes it 
unneceſſary to purſue this ſubject any 
longer. Only thus much give me leave 
to obſerve to you, that as good ſchool- 
maſters are the greateſt benefactors to 
mankind, and the worſt rewarded for 
the good they do, of all mortals; pay- 
ing an uncommon regard and return to 
them, for the advantages your children 
receive from them, as it is your duty, ſo 
it is likewiſe greatly your intereſt; and 
the fruits of it will be repaid ſevenfold 
into your own boſom. 
I have now conſidered at large, how 
your children are to be led gradually 
through the whole ſeries of Chriftian and 
moral duties; and have only to add, that, 
when they are early and long practiſed in 
them, the motions of duty and virtue will 
then become as eaſy and as familiar to 
them, as thoſe of nature: or, to ſpeak 
more properly, cuſtom will make them 
nature; and they will practiſe them 
with as little difficulty, as they walk or 
breathe. 
The next duty that parents owe their 
children is, to correct them in their 
faults. And this is a duty wherein pa- 
rents, from their great fondneſs for their 
children, are often exceedingly faulty: 
and yet in truth, the neglect of correction 
is faulty, even upon the {core of fondneſs ; 


for true tenderneſs and love to children 


ſhould oblige parents to provide early and 


carefully, that they might be miſerable 


and afflicted as ſhort and as feldom, and 
happy as often and as long 2s poſſible. 
And the true way to effect this, is to fix 

habits; and either to prevent or to 


root out evil habits as early 8s poſſible. 


For this reaſon, if children are not to be 
won to goodnefs by kindneſs and indul. 
gence, (which I own is much more deff. 
able,) they are to be compelled to it 
ſeverity and diſcipline; and when th 
have once got a good habit, it will, fol 
that moment, be eaſy to them. On the 
other hand, if they are not to be kept 
back from evil by exhortation and adyice 
they are to be deterred from it by threat 
and puniſhments; for, as naturaliſts ob. 
ſerve of young trees, that ſtubborn, 
crooked plants are not to be ſtraightened 
but by fire; ſo ſtubborn, perverſe diſpoſi. 
tions are often not to be amended but by 
warm and ſevere correction; and that 
from the very beginning. One correction, 
and that perhaps a light one, will deter 2 
child from doing an f thing at firſt ; but, 
if you ſuffer him to get a habit of doing 
it, perhaps twenty corrections will not 
break him of it : b that children are to 
be early corrected, out of pity and ten- 
derneſs. For what parent, that loves his 
child, would not rather correct him for a 
fault once, than let him go on until he 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of cor: 
recting him fifty times for it, and perhaps 
to no purpoſe? And therefore Solomon 
rightly obſerves, (Prov. xii. 24.) that 
that ſpareth the rod, hateth his fon ; but he 
that loveth him, chaſteneih him betimes, 
From hence we learn, that parents ſhould 
correct their children early, even out of 
love and pity to them. And the ſame 
wiſe man again adviſeth, (Prov. xix. 18.) 
Chaſten thy ſon while there is hope, and lu 
not thy ſoul ſpare for his crying. That is, 


chaſten him early, while there is hope of | 


his reformation ; for if you let him go 
on in vice, your correction may come too 
late. Again he tells us, (Prov. xxix. 15.) 
The rod and reptoof give wiſdom ; but a 
child left to himſelf, bringeth his mother is 

ame, The mother is here particularly 
mentioned, becauſe children are moſtly 
ruined by the falſe and-ill-judged indul- 
gence of the mothers : nay, you ought 
to correct your children early, as wel 
for your own eaſe, as for their amend- 


ment: for beſides the pleaſure of ſceing 


your children grow up in goodneſs and 
virtue; is it not a at” happineſs to 
yourſelves to be faved the trouble, and 
vexation, and diſquiet, of giving you! 
children frequent and repeated correct 
ions, when they are grown headitrong in 
vice? And therefore Solomon again mol 
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ellently adviſeth, (ver. 17. of the ſame 
2 Correct thy ſony. and be ſhall 
give thee ret: yea, he ſhall give delight 
veto yen e 515 7203 of v1 

But, perhaps, the child is weak and 
ſickly, and therefore muſt not be correct- 
ed, for fear of ſpoiling his conſtitution. 
This is the common excuſe for ruining 
all the children in the world; and it is as 
ſhameful and ill grounded, as it is com- 
mon: for the ſure way of deſtroying the 
beſt conſtitution under heaven, is by 
leaving it at the mercy of peeviſh and un- 
governable diſpoſitions ; by making it a 
prey to all the unruly | gre and hu- 
mours, and appetites of a perverſe mind: 
and therefore the only way to preſerve a 


3 weak conſtitution, is by ſubduing the 


froward unruly mind, that tears it to 


1. pieces, to the diſcipline of reaſon and 


virtue. Moreover, it ſhould be conſidered, 


that if this be not ſeaſonably and effectu- 


ally done, the diſeaſes and ailments of 
headſtrong children can neither have the 
aid of proper food or proper phyſic to 
relieve them; and therefore all neceſſary 
correction is to be early applied, even for 
the intereſt of their health and quiet: al- 
though in truth, if correction were dan- 

erous to ſuch a conſtitution, it were in- 


nitely better, that a perverſe child ſhould 


actually die under it, than that he ſhould 
be ſuffered to become a ſon of perdition ; 
to grow up into a monſter of vice and 
iniquity, to plague his parents and the 
world, and to gather to himſelf wrath 
againſt the day of wrath, and the rewelation 
of the righteous judgment of God. 

The next duty that parents owe their 
children, is to ſet them good example; 
of which I ſhall now ſay no more than 
this, that your children will always be- 


lieve, that you think that to be the beſt. 


which you practiſe yourſelves ; becauſe 
you do it of choice; and if you did not 
think it beſt, why ſhould you do it ? and 
therefore, as it will be cruel in you to 
correct them for thoſe vices which you 
yourſelves not only teach, but tempt 
them to, by your example; ſo it will 
be vain, and impoſſible for you to reform 
them by it. For this reaſon, if you have 


any regard for their well-being in this 


world, and their ſalvation in the next, 


WE you will be infinitely careful not to lead 


them in the paths of perdition; not to 
guide or go before them in the ways of ſin, 


which go down to the chambers of death. 


The next duty that parents owe their 
children, is to make a proper proviſion 
ſor them, as far as they are able: and 
the Apoltle tells us, (1 Tim. v. 8.) that 
he is worſe than an inſidel, that neglecteth 
this duty. And the reaſon of this de- 
claration is evident: this is a duty which 
even the heathens thought themſelves 
obliged. to from the laws of nature; and 
therefore that Chriſtian that neglecta 
it, is, in that reſpect, worſe than a hea- 
then. | | 

Now by making proviſion for your 
children muſt be underſtood, ſuch a pro- 
viſion as may enable them, by the help 
of an honeſt induſtry, to become 

and uſeful men in the world ; for what 
can be a more lamentable conſideration 
to parents, than to reflect, that by their 
idleneſs and extravagance, they have ex- 
poſed their helpleſs iſſue to miſery and 
contempt, and to all the temptations of 
poverty and want? But, on the other 
hand, parents are by no means obliged 
to provide endleſsly for their children, as 
many of them do: to heap up ſo much 
wealth, as may make it needleſs for their 
children to be either virtuous or induſtri- 
ous, in order to get a comfortable liveli- 
hood, is ſurely a dangerous proviſiong 
and ſuch as never can be a duty. And, 
certainly, much leſs are they obliged to 
provide ſuch fortunes for them as may 
tempt them to luxury and exceſs, to va- 
nity and extravagance z. becauſe that is 
providing, not for their ſupport, but for 
their ruin, both of body and foul. | 

There is one thing I muſt recommend 
to parents, as a point of great importance, 
to their own as well as to their children's 
happineſs ; and that is, in regard to their 
ſettling them in the world, in marriage. 

Many unhappy marriages are laid to the 
charge of parents, and, I fear, with too 
much truth. A diſcreet parent thinks 
himſelf obliged to ſettle his child advan- 
tageouſly ; but that is the point wherein 
they ſo often fail; for, by advanta fly 
they generally underſtand, | 1. 

nourably: whereas riches and high 
rank caſily may, and often do, bring 
many miſeries along with them. There 
ought to be a ſtrict examination of the 
heart, on ſuch occaſions, whether they 
can appeal to the All- ſeeing eye for the 
integrity of their intentions, and whe- 
ther avarice or ambition may not be more 

the motives, of their conduct, than 2 

| reaſonable 


ieren, 
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reaſonable proſpe& of happineſs to their 


iſſue : for if any degree of theſe mix with 
their intentions, it will taint them before 
God ; and naturally tends to the mutual 
miſery both of the parent and of the 
child. 

Many things onght to be carefully con- 
ſidered, before ſuch an union is com- 
pleted. And as perfe& obedience 1s re- 
quired of the children, parents ſhould be 
very cautious in their commands; and 
impoſe nothing upon them (particulafly 
in relation to marriage) but with a pro- 
per regard to their true intereſt and hap- 
pineſs ; which is not poſſible to be attain- 
ed in the conjugal ſtate, without true 
worth and virtue in the aſſociate ; which 
are not always the attendants of wealth 
and honour. And even where theſe ex- 
cellencies are attended with thoſe tempo- 
ral advantages, the parents” choice is to 
be urged with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 


indulgence ; inaſmuch as there may, be 


latent and well-grounded diflikes, which 
(too often) children can neither conquer 
nor explain. ” 

When this is done, then, whatever 
may happen from the parents' miſappre- 
henſion of things, they will have a clear 
conſcience, and no room to reproach 
themſelves ; nor can they juſtly be re- 
proached. 

There are ſome parents ſuch tyrants, 
that all the world mult condemn them. 
I do not ſpeak. to them, for I fear they 
are incorrigible, and I hope their number 
is ſmall; but I addreſs myſelf to thoſe 
who appear more reaſonable ; but al- 
though they act with leſs appearance of 
violence, may be as guilty; and by in- 
finuations and artful addreſs prevail over 


| fearful and modeſt minds, and obtain a 


conſent, when they have not courage or 
aſſurance enough to reſiſt or contend on 
fuch an occaſion. This has been the un- 
happy caſe of many a young woman; 
and is, in effect, as cruel a caſe as can be 
well imagined ; inaſmuch as it frequently 
turns the humble and dutifut diſpoſition 
of children into their deſtruction. 
The laſt duty that parents owe their 
children, is, to pray to God for them ; 
foraſmuch as without the aſſiſtance and 


\ 
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your endeavours for the well-being of 
your children, will be ineffectual, ang al 
your counſels vain. You may inculcate 
the beſt precepts with the utmoſt Gre 
and diligence z but you will never do it 
to effect, without the aſſiſtance of the 
Divine Grace: Paul may plant, and 
Apollos water 4 but it is God why Fiveth 
the increaſe. You may take as much Paing 
as you will to eſtabliſh your family ; bur 
remember always, that except the Jord 
buildeth the houſe, their labour is in vain 
that build it. Therefore you are to pray 
earneſtly, humbly, and inceſſantly t0 
Almighty God; to that God ho gives 
wiſdom o the ſimple, that he would inform 
the underſtandings, and dire the heart 
of your children in the ways of his laws, 
and the works of his commandments : that 
he would remove far from them vanity 
and hes: that he would make them à cl: 
heart, and renew a right ſpirit within 
theme that he would inſpire them with 
charity and mercy, with truth and juſtice, 
with humility and meekneſs, with ho- 


neſty, induſtry, and ſincerity in all their 


dealings: that your ſons may grow vþ as 
the young plants, ſtrong and upright, and 
fitted for the nobleſt works of the archi. 
tect: and, that your daughters may le as 
the poliſhed corners of the temple, at once 
both ornaments and ſupports to the 
church of God : that your children may 
grow up good Chriſtians, good wives, 
* huſbands, good parents, good 
riends: that after the example of their 
bleſſed Lord and Redeemer, they may 
grow up in wiſdom, as in years, and in 
favour with God and man that they 
may go on from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
uſeful citizens to their country, ſubjects 
to their ſovereign, and ſervants to their 
God ; guardians of religion and virtue 
of every kind to all around them, until 
they are gradually fitted and finiſhed 
into living temples of the Holy Ghoſt; 
the preſent pillars and ornaments of 
the earth, and future inhabitants of 
heaven. | 
Which God of his infinite mercy grant, 
through the merits and mediation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 
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The Duty of Children to their Parents. 
| ExoD.' xx. 12. 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, , 

Ar the precepts of religion reſpect 

either our duty to God, to our 
neighbour, or to ourlelves : that 18, the 
duties we owe to God; as creatures of 
his goodneſs, and dependants upon his 
rovidence; the duties we owe to man- 

Lind in the ſeveral relations of life; and 

the duties we owe to ourſelves, in order 

to make us anſwer the ends of our being, 
and enable us to diſcharge the duties we 
owe to God and to one another: conſe- 
quently, the duties we owe to ourſelves 
are but ſecondary and ſubſervient to thoſe : 
and therefore our Bleſſed Saviour, being 
aſked by the learned Phariſee, Which was 
the great "commandment in the law? he 
anſwered, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
foul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
firſt and great commandment : and the ſecond 
ts like unto it, Thou ſbalt love thy neighbour 
as thyſelf. Now the law of God con- 
ders mankind as members of one great 
community; and therefore every member 
of this community is our neighbour; 
that is, one to whom we. owe all the 
duties of a ſocial creature, all the offices 
of humanity, But, foraſmuch as the 


duties of this general tie were not ſuffi- 


cient to anſwer all the engagements and 
ends of lite; therefore it hath pleaſed 
God to ſuperadd to theſe, particular 
engagements and obligations, abſolutely 
necellary to the order and. well-being of 
luciety : and of theſe, the duty of chil- 
dren to parents hath juſtly obtained the 
hrit place: becauſe all our other duties 
to mankind begin and are founded here. 
It is from a right deference to the autho- 
rity and inſtitutions of parents that we 
learn to become good men, good neigh- 
bours, good friends, and good ſubjects, 
as well as good ſons. In one word, it is 
here we ordinarily learn all the offices of 


a ſocial and rational creature, in our 


whole commerce with mankind : and 
therefore it is, that God in his great 
wiſdom, when he had preſcribed the 
duties relating to himſelf, in the deca- 
logue, immediately ſubjoins that which 
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reſpects our parents, Honour thy father 
and mother, &c. | 

And this is agreeable to the very or- 
der of nature, foraſmuch as parents are, 
next to God, the authors of our being. 
God indeed is properly our father, and 
earthly parents do but conyey to us that 
being which God produces: but the con- 
ſequence from this is, that although we 
owe more abſolute and bx Pas obe- 
dience to God, the fountain of our exiſt- 
ence, yet we are to honour our parents, 
as his fudſtitutes upon earth. 75 

But foraſmuch as this duty is not 
founded barely upon our exiſtence, but 
is deduced with more force and greater 
evidence, from the advantages Fs 
ſupport, and early inſtitution, derived to 
us by the care and affection of our pa- 
rents; therefore all thoſe that are to us 
in the place of parents, and in that rela- 
tion eminently contribute to our well- 
bemg, have the fulleſt and cleareſt claim 
to paternal honour. And, ſuch are, 
among others, our teachers and ſpiritual 
paſtors : from your parents you derive 
your being; from theſe, your well-being. 
From God you, derive, your immortal 
ſoul, with all its excellent faculties ; from 
theſe you derive, under God, all that 
cultivation and improvement in virtue 
and knowledge, which are the glory 
even of immortal ſpirits. 

In the next place, your governors are 
to you in the place. of parents, becauſe 
they are the fathers of their country; 
and the well-being of the community 
hath the ſame dependance upon their 
paternal care and vigilance, that particu- 
lar houſes have upon the prudence and 
affection of the maſters of families. And 
indeed all government, as it is originally 
derived from paternal authority, is in 
truth no otherwiſe to be conſidered than 
as an enlargement of that authority; ſo 
that magiſtrates, ſucceeding into the place 
and office of parents, are to be regarded 
as public fathers, on whom the power 
of life and death, originally veſted in 
parents, is now devolved. And as this is 
agreeable to the ſcripture- account of the 
origin of nations in general, divines have 
obſerved, that it ſeems to be more par- 
ticularly evidenced in the common and 
ſucceſſive name of the kings of the Phi- 
liſtines, Abimelech; which is a com- 
pound of two Hebrew words, Abi-Ve- 
lech, my father the king; plainly ſhew- 
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ing, that che title of king was only an 
appellation of honour, originally given 
to the father of the family. 

Having thus ſhewn who they are to 
whom we are to pay honour and obedi- 
ence, from the obligation of this precept, 
I proceed, in the next place, to explain 
the firſt branch of this duty enjoined in 
my text ; namely, the duty of children 
to their parents. 

Firſt then, we are to honour our na- 
tural parents, or thoſe whom the provi- 
dence of God, or the conſtitution of eur 
country, have ſubſtituted into their place. 
And this we are to do in the following 
inſtances; firſt, in reverence ; ſecondly, 
in obedience ; and, thirdly, in a grateful 
retribution of all the benefits we have 
received from them. | 

Firſt, I ſay, we are to honour our 
parents by reverencing them. Now, re- 
verence is an awful ec mixed with a 
fear of offending, which ariſes from re- 
ſpect and duty: not ſuch a laviſh dread 
as drives from the preſence of thoſe in 
authority over us, but ſuch a filial and 
affectionate awe as fills us with venera- 
tion and eſteem, and will engage us to 
attend to the monitions, and conform to 
the conduct, of our parents; and, at 
the ſame time, to abſtain religiouſly from 
every thing that might give them the leaſt 
trouble or diſquiet. And this inward 
veneration is wont to ſhew itſelf both in 
our words and whole demeanour. Firſt, 
in our words; for theſe, as they flow 
from a mind tenderly and dutifully affe&- 
ed, will naturally carry with them all the 
indications of veneration and affection 
that ſounds can expreſs; and will, at the 
ſame time, be ſubmiſſive and few. Re- 
ſpect is a natural reſtraint upon us, which, 
from fear of giving offence, ties up the 
tongue from uttering any impropriety or 
indecency to our parents, even when we 
are obliged to reaſon and remonſtrate 
againſt their conduct, Such is that ear- 
neſt interceſhon of Jonathan to his father 
Saul, for the hfe of David his friend— 
his friend that was as his own ſoul : 
(1 Sam. ch. xix.) Let not the king fin 
againft his ſeruant, — David ; becauſe 
he hath not ſinned againſt thee, and becauſe 
his works to the:-ward have: been very 
good, Nay, we have an inſtance of an 
undutiful fon in the goſpel, who, al- 
though he did not obey the authority of 
his father, did not, however, dare to 
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profeſs his diſobedience; but, on the 
contrary, gave him good words, and x 
dutiful appellation, gering, J go, Sir, al. 
though he went not. nd, certainly, 
the tribute of reſpectful language is the 
leaſt that can be paid to K have 
taught us to ſpeak; and therefore the 
rude returns of wicked children to their 
parents are ſo deteſtable in the ſight of 
God, that he hath in his law denounced 
a puniſhment againſt this crime, equal to 
that of blaſphemy againſt himſelf, H. 
that curſeth his father or his mother, ſhall 
ſurely be put to death. (Exod. xxi. 17,) 
And (Prov. xx. 20.) He that curſeth his 
father or mother, his lamp ſhall be put out 
in obſcure darkneſs. 

Again, the inward veneration due to 
parents is wont to ſhew itſelf in our 
whole demeanour. The humility of the 
mind naturally expreſſes itſelf, as in mo- 
deſty of ſpeech, ſo likewiſe in lowlineſs 
and ſubmiſſion of geſture ; bowing the 
head, and bending the knee, upon every 
proper occaſion. 3 

An extraordinary inſtance of this is to 


be found in the demeanour of Joſeph to 
his father. (Gen. xlviii. 12.) Highly ex- 


alted as he was in the court of the great- 
eſt monarch upon earth, he thought it 
no leſſening to bend before his aged fa- 
ther, and pay him all the marks of ſub- 
miſſion and duty; nay, and he did this 
at a time when, the text aſſures us, 
Jacob's eyes were dim, and could not ſee; 
and conſequently, when he could not be 
upbraided by his father for want of due 
reſpet, and probably would not have 
been blamed by any other mortal: for 
who would have been ſo vain as to cel 
ſure the conduct of one who was at that 
moment in the higheſt reputation for 
wiſdom and prudence of all mortals then 
alive? or, if their vanity could have car- 
ried them to cenſure his conduct, their 
fear of Pharaoh's firſt miniſter would 
certainly have obliged them to keep their 
thoughts to themſelves. Yet, under al 
theſe circumſtances of his father's blind- 
neſs, his own exalted ſtation, unrivalled 
wiſdom, and uncontrolled power, Jo- 
ſeph's affectionate and dutiful heart would 
not ſuffer him to diſpenſe with the leal 
form of reſpect and veneration to his 
aged parent : for we read, that when he 
brought his ſons from between his kocth 
to preſent them to his father, he Lone 
himſelf with his ſace to the earth. a 
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| there is not any one circumſtance 
1. 1 randeur that reflects half ſo 
much wire upon his character as this 
ſingle inſtance of filial humiliation. When 
I conſider him upon his knees to God, I 
regard him as a poor mortal, in the diſ- 
charge of duty to his Creator, of ador- 
able majeſty and infinite height above him. 
When I behold him bowing down to 
Pharaoh, I confider him in the dutiful 

{ture of a ſubje& to his prince, to whom 
he was indebted for the higheſt exaltation 
and honbur. But when I ſee him bend- 
ing to the earth, before a poor, old, 
blind, decrepit father, 1 behold him 
with admiration and delight : how doth 
that humiliation exalt him! A father, to 
whom he was ſo far from being indebted 
for a great fortune, or an honourable 
ſupport, that, on the contrary, his father 
was obliged to him, as far as a father 
could be, upon both theſe accounts. 
He had no eltate to ſettle, at leaſt none 
worth Joſeph's regard: nor had his ſon 
any inheritance to hope for from him, 
but his bleſſing; and that he thought 
he ought not to receive but in the loweſt 
poſture of humiliation and reverence. A 
demeanour, God knows, very diſtant 
from the principles and practice of the 
preſent age, who have no notion that 
any thing can be meant by a parent's 
bleſſing, but ſome mark of their bounty, 
or ſettlement of their fortune; and for 
this reaſon the beſt of parents are regard- 
ed as little better than an incumbrance 
upon the ſon's eſtate, and a bar to his 
happineſs: and therefore it is no won- 
der if they are treated with no more 
reſpect than is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſecure the inheritance ; I mean, ſo much 
of it as the wifdom of their anceſtors 
hath left unſettled ; otherwiſe, it is much 
to be feared, that rudeneſs and neglect 
would, (and in fact they do,) for the moſt 
part, fill up the place of reverence. 

And this want of duty to parents is 
the effect of another and much greater 
want, the want of good principles, the 
want of a right ſenſe of religion, and 


knowledge of the ſcriptures : for ſurely, 
if men were acquainted with the terrors 


of the Lord denounced againſt undutiful 
children, they could never allow them- 


elves in the leaſt inftance of diſobedience 


or diſreſpect to their parents. The eye 
that mocketh at his father, ſaith Solomon, 
end deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the ravens 
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eagles ſhall eat it. And as this is often 
literally true in the calamitous end of 
abandoned children, whoſe carcaſes are, 
in the field of battle, whither their diſ- 
obedience carried them, expoſed to ra- 
vens, and vultures, and other birds of 
prey : or elſe upon gallows and gibbets, 
to which their villanies have brought 
them ; villanies committed in contempt 
of the monitions and exhortations of 
their parents“! the ſame ſad fate is 
alſo frequently fulfilled upon undutiful 
children, in a metaphorical ſenſe, in 
the deplorable ruin, and actual loſs of eyes, 
brought upon ſuch wretches by other 
rooks and vermin ; by creatures of much 
greater prey, and ſurer deſtruction, than 
the ravens of the valley and the young 
eagles put together, 

I have often admired it as a glorious 
inſtance of diſcipline in the Jewiſh com- 
monwealth, that an undutiful child was 
to be ſtoned to death by the people: that 
ſo every one ſhould be obliged to puniſh 
a crime which every one was obliged ta 
abhor. But then it muſt be obſerved, 
that the parents had no right to bring 
the child before the magiſtrate, in order 
to this public condemnation, before th 
had firſt privately chaſtiſed him: for 
that was the letter of the law, (Deut. 
xxi. 18.) Fa man have a flubborn 
and rebellious ſon, which will not obey 
the voice of his father, or the voice of his 
mother; and when they have chaſtened 
him, «will not hearken unto them; then 
it was that he was to be brought before 
the magiltrate, accuſed, condemned, and 
{toned to death: ſo that private chaſtiſe- 
ment was always to go before that pub- 
lic, that infamous, 5 ag dreadful execu- 
tion. 

This, my brethren, was the appoint- 
ment and law of God, to his own people 
the Jews; and was, without queſtion, 
the wiſeſt inſtitution that ever obtained 
in any nation; as it is the nobleſt monu- 
ment of that wiſdom and virtue, b 
which the Chineſe think themſelves diſ- 
tinguiſhed above the reſt of the world, at 
this day! the mighty veneration te pa- 
rents enjoined by their laws, and the ſe- 
vere and exemplary puniſhment of undu- 
tifulneſs and diſobedience. In China, if 
a father charges his ſon with any crime 
before a magiſtrate, there needs no other 
proof: he is immediately condemned. 

3A 2 If 
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If a ſon ſhould preſume to mock a parent, 

or lay violent hands upon him, the whole 
eountry is alarmed, and the judgment 
reſerved for the emperor himſelf: the 
magiſtrates of the place are turned out; 
and all the neighbourhood threatened, as 
having given countenance to ſo infernal 
a temper, which muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
diſcovered itſelf upon other occaſions; it 
is impoſſible, they think, it ſhould have 
arrived to ſuch a degree of villany at 
once. The criminal, in theſe caſes, is 
ſentenced to be cut into ten thouſand 
pieces, and afterwards burnt ! his houſes 
and lands deſtroyed, and even the houſes 
that ſtood near him; to remain as monu- 
ments of ſo deteſted a crime : or rather, 
that all remembrance of ſo abeminable a 
villany ſhould be effaced from the earth. 
Nor are even their emperors, in all their 
height of power, exempted from the 
ſtricteſt diſcharge of duty and piety to 
their parents. 

But, further, as we muſt honour our 
parents with all the marks of outward 
reverence; ſo likewiſe, with all the real 
effects of fincere obedience, — CHilalren 
ſaith the apoſtle, (Coloſſ. iii. 20.) obey 
your parents in all things ; for this is aul 
pleaſing unto the Lord. And as this is 
founded in the law of God, it is alſo 
enjoined by the dictates of reaſon : for- 
aſmuch as parents are our natural ſupe- 
riors ; and becauſe they are better judges 
and directors of your conduct, from the 


advantage of more years and experience, 


than you can poſſibly be for yourſelves: 
and although you ſhould in time, from 
the benefit of a happier genius, or a bet- 
ter education, arrive to greater clearneſs 
of judgment and ſtrength of reaſon than 
your parents, yet ſtill, as long as you 
continue a part of their family, you are 
"to pay them that obedience that 1s due to 
them as maſters of their own houſehold ; 
and therefore are never to ſwerve from 
their commands, unleſs they ſhould en- 
join ſomething contrary to the commands 
of God: in that caſe bind in that alone) 
your diſobedience muſt be excuſed from 
the prior obligation you owe to your 
Creator, whoſe commands no mortal can 
control or diſpenſe with: and even in 
this caſe, after you have made all the 
modeſt and dutiful remonſtrances in your 
power, you are to obey Jamey 3 that 
18, you are patiently to fubmit to ſuch 


| chaſtiſement as they ſhall think fit to in- 
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flit for your diſobedience. For although 
they ſhould chaſten you after their own 
pleaſure, as the apoſtle intimates, (Heb, 
ch. xii.) yet are you to give them reveren, 
And ſurely you ought, in common gra 
titude as well as juſtice, to bear with 
their infirmities, who have ſo often and 
ſo long borne with yours. 

But there is one inſtance, wherein 
obedience to parents is of more import. 
ance to children than any other in life, 
and yet where they too often fail to pay 
it ; and that is in the article of marriage; 
for, as long as children continue a part 
of their parents* family, — muſt be 
till they think fit to die e otherwiſe of 
them, ) they are abſolutely in their parenty 
power, and have no more right to diſpoſe 
of themſelves than they have to diſpoſe 
of the parents*. fortune or inheritance, 
or any of their goods: and therefore we 
find the parental authority of ſo great 
extent m the law of Moſes, that the 
daughter who made a vow unknown to 
her father, was not allowed to ratify it 
without his conſent ; as you may read, 
Num. xxx. : 

But the inſtitutions of the ancient 
Romans carried this point a great deal 
higher, and made children dependant upon 
the parental authority during their whole 
lives; nor could the higheſt honours or 
authority in the commonwealth exempt 
them from it. A father in Rome could 
call down his ſon from the roſtrum, 
in the midſt of his harangue to the peo- 
ple, to puniſh him for any miſdemeanour: 
he could command him in the ſame man- 
ner from the ſenate, or from the head f 
his legions. Nor did the people, the 
fathers, or the army, dare to interpoſe 
in his defence : they confidered the duty 
to parents as a prior obligation, which 
nothing ſubſequent could cancel. And 
doubtleſs this was one reaſon why the 
Roman marriages continued ſo long ſacred 


and undifturbed; becauſe they were never 


made, but with advice and deliberation 
of their parents. And, indeed, the con- 
trary conduct is an inſtance of diſobedi- 
ence, that commonly carries its on 
puniſhment with it: and it is to be hoped, 
there are few children to whoſe final ac- 
count this fin will be placed, becauſe [ 
am perſuaded there are few that hate 
been guilty of it, who have not had rea- 
ſon to repent very ſincerely of it to the 
laſt day of their lives. And the regis 
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of this is evident: the erſons that take 
the eyes of young people moſt, are ſuch 
as are ſkilled in the courtly forms and 
faſhions of the world ; ſuch as have laid 
themſelves out to dreſs and dance, and 
acquire ſuch ſuperficial and ſhewy accom- 

liſhments, as are too often at the great- 
eſt diſtance in the world from modeſty, 


and good-nature, and good ſenſe; , and 


above all, from folid principles of true 
£ religion and virtue, which are the true 
foundations of all conjugal accompliſh- 
\ ments. 


Prudent parents well know, that the 


true conjugal attractions ariſe, not from 
* outward ornament, but in ward excellence. 


This is a law eſtabliſhed in morality, and 
is in exact analogy to that great law 


Z eſtabliſhed in nature; which teaches us, 
that the attractions of bodies are not in 
5 * yy to their ſurface, but their 


olid contents. Prudent parents well 


* know, that ſuch accompliſhments as either 
= ariſe from, or tend to eltabliſh true worth, 
can alone render any pair happy in an 
union that muſt laſt for life. This, I 
* ſay, all prudent parents very well know; 
and therefore are belt fitted to make a 


right choice for their children ; but {till 
with this caution, that they do not offer 
violence to their inclinations, by forcing 


them to marry againſt their will. For 
> the reſt, it were infinitely better, that 
> perverſe children ſhould actually die in 
* the diſappointment of their inclinations, 
than that they ſhould make both them- 
* ſelves and their parents for ever mi- 
© fcrable, by an unfortunate and undutiful 
= Marriage, 
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The ſame Subject continued. 


Exop. xx. 12. 


Honour thy ſather and thy mother, that thy 


days may be long upon the land which the 

Lord thy God giveth thee, 

x a former diſcourſe upon theſe words, 
I ſhewed you, that this duty of ho- 


are the common fathers of their country; 
ſecondly, the duty we owe to our ſpirit- 
ual paſtors and teachers, who have diſ- 
charged the beſt offices of parents to- 


wards us, in teaching us true principles 
1 | 
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of religion and virtue: and, thirdly, the 
duty you owe to your natural parents, 
and all thoſe whom the providence of 
God hath placed in their ftead : which 
conſiſts of three parts: firſt, reverence z 
ſecondly, obedience; and, thirdly, a grate» 
ful retribution of the benefits that we have 
received from them. 

Under the firſt head, I ſhewed you, 
that the duty of reverence to your pa- 
rents diſcovered itſelf both in words and 
actions; in modeſt and reſpectful language 
to your parents, and a dutiful ſubmiſſive 
demeanour towards them. A remark- 
able inſtance of which I ſhewed you, in 
the behaviour of Joſeph to a poor, old, 
blind, decrepit father, when he himfelf 
was in the higheſt point of glory and 
wiſdom. (Gen. xlviu. ) 

Under the ſecond head, of obedience 
due to parents, I ſhewed you the great 
ſtreſs that God Almighty hath laid upon 
this duty; how ſtrictly it was enjoined 
in the holy fcriptures ; the bleſſings pro- 
miſed to it, and the curſes and fignal 
judgments of God denounced againſt the 
tranſgreſſion of it in the law of Moſes; 
which placed the crime of diſobedience 
to parents upon the ſame foot with that 
of blaſphemy againſt God! that the 
ſtubborn and undutifol child was to be 
ſtoned to death, like the blaſphemer. 

I ſhewed you alſo, that this duty to 
parents was in the higheſt veneration 
among the wiſer heathens; the ancient 
Romans, in their beſt days of virtue; 
and the preſent Chineſe, with whom un- 
dutifulneſs to parents undergoes, at this 
day, the moſt dreadful puniſhments that 
can be Imagined. 

I come now to the third thing pro- 
poſed ; which was to ſhew you, that you 


mult honour your parents, as by reverence 


and obedience, ſo likewiſe by a thankful 
and grateful return of all the bleflings 
and benefits conferred upon you by them, 
as far as you are. able, and they are in 
need, And this the apoſtle expreſsly en- 
joins, (1 Tim. v. 4.) HF any widows have 
children or nephews, let them {earn firſt to 


nouring our parents was of great extent: ſhew piety at home, and to requite their 
that it comprehended, firſt, the duty we 
* owe to our kings and Na who 


parents. The apoſtle mentions the chil - 
dren of widows in particular, becauſe 
widowhood is the condition in life moſt 


2 to want and diſtreſs; and where 


children, taking the advantage of the 


weakneſs of a helpleſs mother, are moſt 


apt to be rebellious and undutiful: the 
3A 3 purpoſe 
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eing to imply, from this particular in- 
ſtance, the duty of obedience, and ſyp- 
pert, and retribution, due from children 
to parents, whenever the ill ſtate of their 
affairs requires it; and even when they 
are leaſt in a condition to exact their gra- 
titude, or puniſh their diſobedience. A 
remarkable inſtance of this piety and re- 
verence due to parents is in the behaviour 
of Solomon to his mother Bathſheba, 
(1 Kings, ii. 19.) when ſhe came to ſolicit 
him in favour of Adonijah ; for the text 
tells us, that the ling 75 up to meet her, 
and bowed himſelf unto her, and ſat down 
on the throne, and cauſed a ſeat to be ſet for 
the king's mother; and ſbe ſat on his right 
hand. This he did to a widow mother, 
himſelf a king, the wiſeſt of all mankind, 
and then the mightieſt monarch of the 
whole world. He knew the duties of 
life roſe with its grandeur, 'and gave new 
luſtre to it: his enlarged and generous 
ſoul could not bear to — his piety leſs 
exalted than his power. And it is well 
known that there are, at this day, princes 
in the world, whoſe veneration for their 
parents will not ſuffer them ſo much 
as to fit down in their preſence. And, 
God knows, the pious returns due from 
children to parents are at once the ſtrong- 
eſt dictates of gratitude and juſtice, and 
are but a poor retribution for all the care 
and expence of education, for all the 
anxious hours, and ſleepleſs nights, that 
have been paſſed in ſolicitude for our wel- 
fare, and in diſtreſs for our ill health, 
and ill conduct. And will you requite 
all this affection with ingratitude and 
negle& ? will you let them ſuffer urder 
any neceſſity which you can relieve, who 
ſupported you for ſo many years of help- 
lefs want? will you deſpiſe their perſons, 
of whom „ are a part? Surely, if 
the l of nature, and the princi- 
ples of reaſon and virtue, are not quite 
extinguiſhed in you, the love and ſolici- 
tude your parents have long felt for you 
will exact ample returns 1 you: if 
not in equa] meaſure, (which perhaps is 
not poſlible,) yet in the fulleſt, the am- 
pleſt, the moſt acceptable that is in your 
power to make, | 
The courſe and compaſs of God's pro- 
vidence, and his methods of eſtabliſhing 
and evidencing the meaſures of reciprocal 
duty, 1s no-where more remarkable than 
in the mutual obligations between parents 
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and their children (I ſay, the courſe of 


God's providence is no-where more re. 
markable, than in the meaſures of duty 
and obligation eſtabliſhed between parents 
and their children); the child comes in. 
to the world naked and helpleſs, ang, 
from himſelf, more deſtitute of the na. 
tural means of ſecurity and ſupport, than 
almoſt any of the inferior creatures. In 
this exigency, the parental care and ten. 
derneſs ſteps in to his relief; ſupplies all 
his neceſſities, and relieves all his wants 
bears with all his untowardly diſpoſitions, 
at an age when he is neither capable of 
being corrected, or convinced ; and not 
only provides the propereſt food for him, 
when he is incapable of providing any for 
himſelf, but likewiſe adminiſters it when 
he is incapable of feeding himſelf ; bears 
with all degrees of his folly and imperti. 
nence ; liſtens to all his trifling and idle 
inquiries, not only with patience, but 
with pleaſure ; till they gradually condu& 
him to health, and ſtrength, and Know. 
ledge : but the child is not long arrived 
at this perfection of his nature, before 
his parents begin to fall gradually into 
the — infirmities, through which they 
but lately conducted and ſupported ther 
children; and to need the ſame aſſiſtance 
which they lately lent. And, firſt, they 
begin to grow ſickly ; and then they call 
for the aid of that health which they 
cultivated and took care of in their 
children. 'The loſs of cheerfulneſs and 
good humour commonly ſucceeds the lols 
of health; the old parents are uneaſy, and 
fret at all about them: and now 1s the time 
for children to return all that tendernels 
and patience to their parents” peeviſhnels 
without ſourneſs or reproof, which their 
parents had long lent them in all their 
childiſh perverſeneſs, at an age when 
they were not capable of being corrected. 
In the next place, the old parents grov 
troubleſomely talkative and (as youth 1s 


too apt to think) impertinent ; and dwell 


eternally upon the obſervations and ad- 
ventures of their times, and earlier years. 
Remember, you alſo had your time 0 
being talkative and impertinent, and your 
parents bore with you; but, with this 
difference, you aſked them filly and 
trifling queſtions, and they.now tell you 
wiſe and uſeful obſervations. But they 
are troubleſome, becauſe they tell them 
too often. The anſwer to this is ver) 


obvious: if your parents bore with you 
folly, 
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fally, you may well bear their wiſdom : 
and although, 1 they talk more 
chan is neceſſary to inform you of preſent 
things, yet their converſation turns moſt- 
ly upon things paſt, perhaps paſt many 
years before you came into the world, 
and, conſequently, ſuch as they muſt 
know a thouſand times better than you ; 
or, though they ſhould talk more than 1s 
neceſlary to inform you, they do not talk 
more than is neceſſary to inform your ſerv- 
ants, or your children, who are now 
come to an age of aſking many queſtions ; 
and, therefore, Providence hath well ap- 
pointed, that their grandfather or grand- 
mother are now in an humour to anſwer 
them all, and to ſupply them with a ſtore 
of uſeful obſervations which they want ; 
nay, which they want to hear over and 
over again; which they want to have in- 
culcated a thouſand times; and which, 
without this aſſiſtance, would require a 
courſe of years to acquire for themſelves. 
So that this humour of talkativeneſs, 
which is commonly thought ſo trouble- 
ſome in old people, hath its uſe, and is 
molt excellently appointed by Almighty 
God. But, ſay it were not, the children, 
in bearing with it, do but barely return 
their parents what they long ſince owed 
them. 

In the next place, the ſtrength of the 
old parents fails them, and they cannot 
walk without a ſupport : but, ſure, you 
will not let them want one! How many 
you did they bear you in their arms! 

ow many more did they lead you where 
you would be, and ſaved you from fall- 
ing, and from danger! And will you 
now ſuffer thofe old limbs to totter and 
fall to the earth, which ſo often ſupport- 
ed and faved yours, when they were 
weak and tender, and unable to ſupport 
and fave themſelves? Certainly you will 
not ; you cannot at once be guilty of ſo 
much eruelty and ingratitude. In the 
laſt place, the underſtandings of the old 
parents begin to fail, and the ſtrength of 
their minds doth not long outlive the 
ſtrength of their bodies; but decays 
gradually, till they become again children ; 
their teeth fall, and their tongues fail, 


and they are once more infants; and are 


now confined to their beds, as they were 
at firſt to their cradles. This is the laſt 
ſtage of life, and here they demand all 
that care, and compaſſion, and tenderneſs, 


at your hands, when they are juſt going 
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out of the world, which you called for 
at theirs, when you firſt came into it. 
Thus is the courſe of nature fulfilled, 
and the circle of God's providence com- 
leted. And what child, that had the 
ſeat remains of titude or goodneſs, 
would not be delighted to pay off this 
great debt of nature, to purſue this round 
of filial duty, in a conſcientious diſcharge 
of all the good offices they owe their 
aged parents? Nay, what child, that had 
any goodneſs, would not regard this re- 
tribution as his greateſt honour and hap- 
pincſs? What child, that had any good- 
neſs, would wiſh to live longer in this 


world, than whilſt God inclined his heart 


to this delightful and glorious branch of 


his duty? For, ſurely, it is in this reſpect, 
more than in any other whatſoever, that 
Solomon's obſervation 1s verified, when 
he tells us, that fathers are the glory of 
their children. 

And here we ſee, in part, the reaſon 
of the reward of long life promiſed in the 
text to dutiful children : por, as nothing 
ſo naturally ſhortens the lives of parents, 
as the miſery and diſtreſs brought upon 
them by the diſobedience and impiety of 
their children; and, on the other hand, 
nothing ſo greatly contributes to the 
peace and happineſs of parents, and, of 
conſequence, to their health and life, as 
the obedience and piety of their iſſue 
nothing can be a more ſuitable reward of 
that piety than length of life ; and ſure- 
ly the bleſſing of long life, annexed to 
the duty of honouring the father and mo- 
ther, 1s no-where ſo complete, is no-where 
ſo perfect a bleſling, as when the child 
hath the happineſs to pay off the great 
debt of gratitude to his aged parents, to 
return ſome part of what he owes to 
them, for ſupport and correction, for 
affection and tenderneſs, for example and 
inſtruction! and, in one word, for all 
the bleſſings of a religious and virtuous 
education. A debt for ever to be paid, 
and never to be diſcharged ! and N 
fore, Homer, in his uſual ſtrength of juſt 
and fine thinking, mentions it as a cala- 
mitous circumſtance in the death of a 
young hero, that he was cut off in his 
bloom, before he had made any retribu- 
tion to his parents for his education and 
ſupport—29% Toxevoi bperlc Dihors anmiduwnie 

Nay, although a parent were faulty, 
and failed in any or all theſe inſtances, 


yet itil humanity calls upon us to com- 
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ſſionate their infirmities; and genero- 
ity ſhould prompt us to upbraid them 
with our goodneſs, and to pay where we 
did not owe, There is an inſtance of 
heathen piety in this point, that chriſtians 
ſhould bluſh at: T. Manlius was ill treat- 
ed, and turned out of doors, by a ſevere 
father, who was ſoon after called to an 
account by the tribune for this, and 
ſome other part of his conduct. A day 
was appointed for his trial, and every 
one concluded his life was loſt. The ſon 
heard of his danger, and, without ſaying 
a word to any mortal, went ſecretly to 
the tribune, and inquired about it. The 
tribune anſwered, that what he had 
heard was truth; and that a principal part 
of the accuſation againſt him was a cruel 
treatment he, his ſon, had received from 
him. Upon this, Manlius puts a dag- 

er to the tribune's breaſt, and vowed 
immediate death to him, if he did 
not that moment drop the proſecution. 
The tribune, in terror of his life, ſo- 
lemnly ſwore he would, and did accord- 
ingly; and the next day reported the 
whole truth to the aſſembly ; and the fa- 
ther was acquitted for the generoſity of 
the ſon. How few ſons are there now 
in the world who would make as gene- 
rous a return to the tenderneſs and fond- 
neſs of their fathers, as this ſon did to 

e cruelty of his! 


There is alſo a remarkable inftance of 


filial piety in the hiſtory of China. In 
the reign of the emperor Vuen Ti, a 
mandarin was condemned to death; and 
was guilty enough to deſerve it. He had 
the good fortune to have a daughter af- 
fectionate and dutiful to him, beyond the 
ordinary meaſures of filial piety; who 
addreſſed the emperor in his. behalf, pre- 
ſenting a memorial to him, wherein ſhe 
offered herſelf a ſlave for life, to ſave the 
life of her father. The emperor, ſtruck 
with ſo extraordinary an inftance of piety, 
pardoned the father, and left his daughter 

her freedom. (Churchill's Collect. vol. i. 
P- Me) And this was the more re- 
markable, inaſmuch as daughters are 


little regarded by the Chineſe, and often 


oſed. 
© There is one inſtance of filial obedience 
jn the Scriptures, and of the great regard 
which God hath to it, both of a very ex- 
traordinary nature, Jonadab, the ſon of 
Rechab, had laid his commands upon his 
{ons, that neither they, nor their deſcend- 
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ants, ſhould drink wine, or build houſe, 
or till the earth for ever; but that th 
ſhould lead a paſtoral life, and dwell in 
tents. This command of their father 
both they and their children ſo religiouſly 
obeyed, for many generations, that, in 
the days of Jehoiakim, the ſon of Joſiah, 
they gave a public proof of their piety 
to their parent in the temple, and in the 
preſence of the prophet, as you may 
read in the xxxvth chapter of the pro. 
pheſy of the prophet Jeremiah, the iſt 
and the following verſes. And although 
theſe commands of their father Jonadah 
had no ſtrict claim to their obedience, 
either from the law of Nature, or the law 
of God, but might well enough be dif. 
penſed with conſiſtently with both; yet 
God (to ſhew the regard he hath for 
piety to parents) was graciouſly pleaſed 
to reward their obedience in a very extra- 
ordinary manner; as you may read in the 
forecited chapter, at the 18th and 1grh 
verſes. And Jeremiah ſaid unto the houſe 
of the Rechabites, Thus ſaith the Lord oi 
Hoſts, the God of Iſrael ; Becauſe you have 
obeyed the voice of Fonadab your father, 
and kept all his 222 and done according 
to all that he hath commanded you ; there- 
fore, thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, the God 
of {ſrael— Fonadab, the ſon of Recha, 
ſhall not want @ man to fland before me fir 
ever. 

And thus J have gone through the ſe- 
veral parts of the child's duty to his pa- 
rents, and have ſhewn you the great re- 
gard that Almighty God beareth to filial 
piety. I have ſhewn, that you are to 
honour your parents in words and actions, 
with expreſſions of reſpect and reverence, 
and with a modeſt and ſubmiſſive beha- 
viour, with a dutiful obedience to all 
their lawful commands, and a grateful 
retribution of all the bleſſings and benefits 
you have received from them: remember 
the bleſſing of long life promiſed by God 
to your obedience, and aſſure yourſelves, 
that bleſſing, well uſed, will end in the 
bleſſing of life everlaſting. On the other 
hand, remember the dreadful imprecations 
pronounced upon neglect, and impiety, 
and diſobedience to parents. Remember 
whoſe eye it is that the ravens of the 
valley ſhall eat, and whoſe light it 1s that 
ſhall be put out in obſcure darkneſs ; in 
obſcure darkneſs in this world, and eter- 
nal darkneſs in the next; even his, hat 
curſeth his father or his mother 3 and 5 
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| b at his | ather, and deſpi th to 

= his way ou or are theſe curſes due 
A to him that inſults and abuſes his 
7. but alſo to him that flights and 


arents, 


9 as them; for ſo we read, (Deut. 
| — 16.) curſed is he that ſetteth light by 


his father or mother : and all the people ſhall 
But if all this cannot move 


you, if you have no compaſſion for your 
own immortal ſouls, have ſome pity upon 
your afflicted and aged parents, (I ſpeak 
this to an audience“, which I hope is, I 
am ſure ought to be, more ſenſible in this 
point, than any other of a different con- 
dition in the whole world.) My own 
experience (in this place ) hath fully in- 
formed me, of the infinite, the unſpeak- 
able concern of parents, for the well-being 
of their children, and their much more 
unſpeakable ſorrow and affliction for their 
miſcarriage. I have ſeen ſuch joy riſing 
in the eyes of a happy parent, upon the 
receiving a glad account of his ſon's con- 
duct, as hath infuſed new tranſport into 
my own heart; and, on the ether hand, 
I have ſeen ſuch diſtracted looks, ſuch 
fixed diſtreſs, ſuch tears of anguiſh, from 
the eyes of unhappy parents, as have 
pierced my heart. If your parents? grief 
make this impreſſion upon the breaſts of 
ſtrangers, can you be inſenſible of it? Is 
there in nature a greater inſtance of cru- 
elty, than to give calamity and affliction 
where we owe joy and tranſport, and 
where we could pay it with double happi- 
neſs to ourſelves? Was ever any inſtance 
of barbarity deviſed like that of making 
thoſe inexpreſſibly miſerable, who have 
made 1t the buſineſs of their lives to make 
us eternally happy ? Murder 1s, in every 
inſtance, and under the moſt alleviating 
circumſtances of paſſion and provocation, 
a moſt heinous and deteſtable fin ; but, 
{urely, the bringing down a parent's grey 
hairs with ſorrow to the grave, is murder 
in its dreadfulleſt ſhape! 1 have often 
pitied the condition of executioners, who 
were forced, from the miſery of their 
circumſtanges, to inflict the neceſſary 
ſeverities of the law upon the baſeſt of 
mankind. I ſhould die to think of pu- 
niſhing my own parent, although he were 


2 malefactor; but to puniſh an innocent 
and a good man, to puniſh an innocent 
2 #ud a good woman, my tender parent, 
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and my beſt friend; and that too with 
ſuch anguiſh as is not in the power of 
tyranny—O God! deliver all that fear 
thee from ſo exquiſite a calamity ! 

If any of you that hear me have 
been guilty of this fin, make haſte to 
repent of it; for, ſurely, judgment is 
gone out againſt it; and nothing leſs 
than a thorough repentance, the repent- 
ance of our whole lives, can arreſt the 
vengeance due to it. If any of you are 
in a courſe of vice or idleneſs, or in any 
purpoſe of diſobedience or diſpleaſure to 
your parents, let this fingle conſideration 
top you ſhort. Will you indulge your 
own idle purpoſes, or vicious pleaſures, 
or obſtinate perverſeneſs, at the expence 
of your parents happineſs ? Will you live 
idle and wanton, to make them labour 
under affliction and ſorrow all their days? 
Will you add murder to iniquity? If 
vice were attended with no other evil; if 
neither poverty, nor diſeaſe, nor infa 
waited upon it; if there were no Cock 
thing as a heaven or hell hereafter; if 


neither death nor damnation purſued it: 
the ſingle conſideration of miſery to your 


diſtreſſed, afflicted parents ſhould make 
you dread it in —_— and ſhun 


it in every ſhape. ich that we may 
all do, &c. 


SERMON CXXVIL 
The Duty of Servants to their Maſters, 
ErHEs. vi. 5, 6, 7, 8. | 


Servants, be obedient to them that are 
maſters according to the fleſh, with fear and 
trembling, in fingleneſs of your heart, as unto 


Chriſt: Not with eye-ſervice, as — | 


but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the wi 
of God from the heart; With good-will doing 
ſervice, as to the Lord, and not to mens 
Knowing, that whatſoever * thing any 
man doth, the ſame he ſhall receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free, 


GERvITUDE ſeems to have been originally 

founded in the natural inequality in 
the abilities of men: for as ſome men, 
from the advantage of greater prudence 
and more extenſive knowledge, are fitted 
to direct nd preſide in the conduct of 
affairs; ſo others, for want of thoſe ad- 
vantages, and through a natural incapa- 


city of providing and directing, were 
obliged to ſubmit themſelves and their 


concerns to the guidance and diſcretion of 
other men. And as this difference of 
abilities 
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be criminal even there. 
came to paſs, that the laws of perpetual 
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abilities occafioned as * a difference 
in the poſſeſſions of men, upon the eſta- 
bliſhment of property in the world, from 
hence alſo aroſe another reaſon of ſer- 
vitude; foraſmuch as ſome men bein 
entirely deſtitute of property, or at deal 
ſuch a portion of it as was ſufficient for 
their ſupport, were forced to let them- 
ſelves out to hire, and give their labour 
in exchange for the neceſſaries of life. 
And as theſe compacts were originally 
eſtabliſhed for life, (or at leaſt too quickly 
became ſo,) with a power of arbitrary 
correction and chaſtiſements in the maſter, 
even to maiming and death; the inſolence 
and cruelty of inhuman maſters made 
the condition of ſervants a ſtate of un- 
ſpeakable miſery for many generations : 
and the natural conſequence from ſuch ill 
treatment and inhumanity in the maſters, 
was an idleneſs and neglect on the ſide of 
the ſervants, and an utter diſregard of 
their maſter's intereſt, whenever it was 
conſiſtent with their own ſafety ; together 
with ſecret reſolutions of revenge, upon 
the firſt opportunity. And hence it is, 
that in all the ancient comedies, which 
are the trueſt repreſentations of life, the 
buſineſs of the E is, always to corrupt 
the ſon, and defraud the maſter: that s, to 
injure him in his two neareſt concerns; not 
not without violencetohisperſon, whenever 
he can find any pretence for a diſguiſe to 
execute his vengeance with impunity. 

In this condition Chriſtianity found the 
world; and as it is the buſineſs of that 
excellent inſtitution to correct the errors 
of mankind, and improve their manners; 
to baniſh violence and villany, and in- 
troduce peace and good-will in their ſtead; 
the world has been gradually humanized 
and improved by it, as in every other 
inſtance, ſo likewiſe in this of dominion 
and ſervitude, That excellent religion 
which teaches us, that humility, and 
mercy, and love are the diſtinguiſhing 
badges of our Chriſtian profeſſion, could 
not fail to teach us the duty of treating 
our fellow-creatures with gentleneſs and 
humanity, and inſpire us with an utter 
abhorrence of that cruelty to our Chriſ- 
tian brethren, which would ill become us 
to the beaſts that periſh ; nay, and would 
And hence it 


ſervitude, and the power of life and 


kmbs, were gradually relaxed and taken 
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away; and mankind reſtored to the;, 
native and original freedom, and ſocial 
rights. And although many of them 
cannot yet ſubſiſt out of a ſtate of ſerr;. 
tude, yet are they under no neceſſity of 
continuing in it, for any longer tem 
than they themſelves have conſented to: 
ſo that, if they cannot live in abſolute 
freedom, they have at leaſt what is next 
to it; for to have it in our power to 
change our maſters after a determined 
time, and ceaſe to ſerve whenever the 
condition of our affairs will allow us, is 
in the next degree to full liberty. In the 
mean time, the hives and limbs of ſervants 
are as well ſecured to them, at leaft in 
this part of the world, as their maſter 
to them ; and to deprive them of either 
is, in the eye of the aq equally criminal, 
But then, on the other hand, that maſters 
ſhould not be put in a worſe condition, 
by the diminution of their powers and 
prerogatives over their ſervants, the Chrif. 
tian religion hath now bound all that duty 
and fidelity upon the conſciences of ſery. 
ants, which before were only the effects 
of reſtraint and fear. Hence it is, that 
St. Paul, in the words of my text, en. 
Joins ſervants to pay all kind of obſervance 
to their maſters, from the motives of 2 
good conſcience, and a ſenſe of duty 
towards God; aſſuring them, that an 
honeſt diſcharge of their duty in this 
point is highly acceptable in the fight 
of God, and will have its reward. Serv- 
ants, be obedient to them that are your 
maſters according to the fleſh, with fear and 
trembling, in fingleneſs of your heart, a: 
unto Chriſt : Not with eye-ſervice, as nen- 
pleaſers ; but as the ſervants of Chriſt, do. 
ing the will of God from the heart : With 
good-will doing ſervice, as to the Lord, 
and not to men : Knowing, that whatſoever 
good thing any man doth, the ſame ſhall 
he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond 
or free. 

Now, the buſineſs of this diſcourſe 
ſhall be, from theſe words of the apoſtle, 
to explain and enforce the duty of ſervants 
in all its parts; which I ſhall endeavour 
to do, in the proof and enforcement of 
the following propoſitions. 

Firſt, Servants are to obey their mal- 
ters; and, ſecondly, they are to be faith- 
ful to them. ; 

Firſt, I ſay, they are to obey their 
maſters. And this neceſſarily ariſes _ 
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the nature of ſervitude; for the very 
condition of that compact is, that one 
man ſhall ſubmit his will and actions to 
the diſcretion and direction of another: 
and therefore a ſervant is ſuppoſed to 
have no will of his own, where his maſter 
is concerned; but te ſubmit himſelf en- 
tirely to the will of his maſter, and to 
obey all his lawful commands. 

y lawful commands are meant all ſuch 
as are not contrary to the laws of God, 
or the community : and the reaſon of 
this is evident; becauſe all mankind are 
under prior obligations to God and ſo- 
ciety, and therefore all other engagements 
= yield to theſe ; and, whenever they 
happen to be inconſiſtent with them, they 
immediately ceaſe, and' become null and 
void. Therefore, if your maſter ſhould 
command you to lie or ſteal, to defame 
or defraud, or commit any vice or villany 
whatſoever, there you are abſolutely to 
diſobey him; becauſe God hath com- 
manded you not to do any of theſe 
things ; and the apoſtles have taught us, 
that we ought to obey God rather than 
men, But as long as the maſter's com- 
mands are within the bounds of religion, 
and the laws of the land, ſo far the ſerv- 
ant is obliged to ſubmit, and pay entire 
obedience to them; and this he is to 
do with fear and cheerfulneſs. 

Firſt, He is to obey with fear; Servants, 
(faith the apoſtle,) be obedient to them that 
are your maſters according to the fleſh, with 
fear and trembling. Now, where men find 
themſelves obliged to a dutiful and con- 
ſeientious obedience, it is unavoidable but 
that they muſt be afraid of giving any 
oftence, or provoking to anger and re- 
ſentment, by negle& and r", ile rai 
Fear is a natural reſtraint upon the gid- 
dineſs and Ir — of our nature: it 
awakens our caution and diligence, 
and makes us attentive and obſervant: 
it makes us careful to underſtand the 
directions of our ſuperiors, and diligent 
to execute them. And therefore we may 
ſay of it in this caſe, as Eliphaz does to 

ob, It not this thy fear, thy confidence? 

he ſenſe of a proper awe upon our 
minds gives us the beſt aſſurance of our 
having a due regard to the commands of 
our ſuperiors, and the diſcharge of our 
duty. Beſides this, fear is the great 
5 of prudence, as well as induſtry: 
t awakens the abilities of the ſoul, ſets 
them to work upon their proper objects, 
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and urges them to their proper ends. 
Almoſt all knowledge, as well as diſ- 


cipline and virtue, are founded in fear. 
he fear of the Lord, ſaith Solomon, is 
the beginning of wiſdom : a good underſland- 
ing have all they that do thereafter. And 
as the fear of the higheſt authority natu- 
rally leads us to the higheſt and moſt ex- 
cellent wiſdom Yam knowledge of the 
laws and will of our Creator); ſo the 
reverence we owe to the inferior degrees 
of it leads us to proportionable degrees 
of diſcretion and prudence in the con- 
duct of our lives. And therefore ſervants 
are to be awfully obſervant and obedient 
to the commands of their maſters, not 
only for conſcience-ſake, but likewiſe on 
account of that improvement of .their 
own minds and manners, which ſuch a 
reverence and fear of authority will na- 

turally inſpire. But, 
* Servants are to obey with 
cheerfulneſs ; avith good. vill doing ſervice, 
ſaith the apoſtle: and therefore they are 
carefully to avoid all that ſullen and ſurly 
behaviour which renders their perſons 
hateful, and their beſt ſervices diſagree- 
able. A ſourneſs and reſtiveneſs to the 
commands of ſuperiors is a ſure indica- 
tion of inherent pride, that diſdains ſub- 
jection; and is much better fitted for inſo- 
lence in power, than obedience in ſub- 
jection. And this ſpirit of inſolence is 
ſo frequently to be met with in ſervants, 
that a man who makes right reflections 
upon it will find infinite reaſon to bleſs 
the good providence. of Almighty God, 
by whoſe wiſe appointment ſo many tur- 
bulent and malignant ſpirits were placed 
in a condition of the loweſt ſubjection; 
who, had they been raiſed to dominion 
and rule, would have been the greateſt 
monſters of oppreſſion and tyranny that 
ever the world produced. Hiſtories of 
all ages are full of examples to this pur- 
oſe: and that this is the ſenſe of man- 
Lind upon the point, may be collected 
from the proverbs of all nations, which 
have not failed to obſerve upon the re- 
markable inſolence of. perſons raiſed from 
a low condition to any heights of fortune. 
And this 1s ſo apparent in a thouſand 
inſtances, that (as Sylla is ſaid to have 
ſeen many Marius's in Cæſar) ſome men 
of good underſtanding have been con- 
fident, that they have obſerved many 
Neros in a common footman, or day- 
labourer ; and therefore perſons of this 
| character, 


73% 
character, inſtead of indulging their in- 


nate pride, in inſolence and ſullenneſs to 
their ſuperiors, ſhould endeavour, to the 
utmoſt of their power, to ſubdue it tothe 
dictates of their duty : and remember, 
it was the great goodneſs of Almighty 
God, to place them in that low condition 
of life, where the malignity of their na- 
ture would have the leaſt room to exert 
itſelf; and where they have avoided much 
of that guilt, and that puniſhment, which 
higherdegreesof power and affluence would 
have 2 upon them. And this motive 
to modeſty and ſubmiſſion in ſervants 
will be much ſtrengthened by conſider- 
ing, that pride and ſtiffneſs will always 
expoſe them to ill treatment. A modeſt 
 demeanour, joined to a readineſs to ex- 
ecute the maſter's commands, is ſuch an 
indication of a good mind and good will 
to their ſervice, as naturally wins their 
affection, and inclines them, in return, 
to do you all the good offices in their 
power; and to make the yoke of ſervi- 
tude fit as light and eaſy upon you as 
they can: whereas the contrary behaviour 
will always excite them to ſuch degrees 
of rebuke and correction, as perhaps you 
can very ill bear; and yet are obliged in 
conſcience to ſubmit to, whether they 
be juſt or unjuſt, Servants, ſaith St. 
Peter, in the 2d chapter of his firſt epiſtle, 
at the 18th and following verſes - Serv- 
ants, be ſulject to your maſters, with all ſear, 
wot only to the good and gentle, but alſo to 
the froward ; for this is thank-worthy, if 
a man for conſcience towards God endure 
grief, ſuffering wrongfully : for what glory 
is it, if when ye be buffeted for your faults, 
you take it patiently? But if when you do 
evell, and ſuffer for it, ye take it patiently ; 
this is acceptable with God. From hence 
we learn, that ſervants are not only 
obliged to ſubmit to the juſt corrections 
of Site maſters, but likewiſe to ſuch as 
are the effects of frowardneſs and ill 
temper. And as _—— is ſo apt to 
ſour the temper. of the beſt maſters as 
ſullenneſs and inſolence in their ſervants, 
ſo 'nothing is more apt to bring unjuſt 
correction upon them; becauſe it makes 
every thing they do, diſagreeable, however 
right in itlelf; and urges the maſter to 
lay hold on all opportunities and pre- 
tences of ſubduing and moriifying that 
evil ſpirit by the ſharpeſt and ſevereſt 
correction. Whereas, on the other hand, 


humility and meekneſs have the happieſt 
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effects n the diſpoſitions of 
deal with: they turn the edge pr peu 
ſharpeſt rage; they are like wool-ſacks * 
the fierceſt inſtruments of war; their 
yielding ſoftneſs abates their violence 
and ſubdues their force. Meekneſg * 
in this reſpect, like charity; for as ft 
beareth all things, ſo likewiſe doth it cover 
a multitude of fins. A ſoft anſwer (ſaith 
Solomon) turneth away wrath : but grip. 
ous words flir up anger. And again, By 
long forbearance is a prince perſuaded, and 
a ih tongue breaketh the bone. That is, 
= and modeſt replies ſoften the mo 
ardened and obſtinate diſpoſitions ; and 
deſcend, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, /}, 
oil into the bones. Modeſty and humility 
are as the grave ground in a picture, 
which ſets off the faireſt colours, and 
ſhews all the figures to greater advantage, 
Modeſty, in a ſervant, places all his ac. 
tions in the beſt light; and inclines the 
moſt froward and perverſe maſters to bear 
with their infirmities, and put the beſt 
conſtruction upon all their conduct. 
But farther, Servants are not only to 
ſubmit to the correction of their maſters, 
but they are to profit and become better 
by it; for amendment and reformation 
are the end of all correction: and there. 
fore ſervants mult not think they have 
done enough, when they have liſtened 
calmly to the maſter's rebuke, or ſub- 
mitted patiently to his chaſtiſement ; for 
all this is to no purpoſe, unleſs they are 
amended by it. And therefore they are 
to obſerve, and reflect carefully upon the 
reaſons and circumſtances of their mi- 
carriage and miſbehaviour, whenever they 
have committed a fault; and make ſerious 
reſolutions of more care and better con- 
duct another time. For example: this 
was the effect of ſloth and idleneſs. This, 
my conceit brought upon me. Had! 
liſtened to good advice, I might have 
avoided this miſchief ; and ſo on. An. 
faraſmuch as the buſineſs of moſt ſervants 


lies within a very narrow compals, the 


ſum of their employment being a train of 
the very ſame low offices repeated every 
day, with very little variety; it is evident, 
that as there is but a very moderate de- 
gree of capacity required to enable them 
to know their duty, ſo likewiſe as mode- 
rate a degree of care and diligence wil 
enable them to diſcharge it as they ought; 
and therefore, whatever excuſe there may 


be for the ſirſt committal of faults, there 
£21 
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can be none for the frequent repetition of 


ſpecially after correction; for even 
— will learn'to ſhun thoſe aCtions 
that are attended with puniſhments, even 
againſt the inſtinct of nature. They will 
learn to fly from meats and drinks that 
are naturally very agreeable and defirable 
to them: and therefore, for reaſonable 
creatures to commit the ſame faults to 
which they can have no natural inſtinct, 
after frequent rebuke and correction, is 
in truth to become more than brutal to 
act even below the beaſts that periſh. And 
therefore it is no wonder, if the com- 
mon end of ſuch incorrigible creatures is 
utter ruin and deſtruction. The maſter 
grows weary of correction, and lets them 
g9 their own way ; and their own way 
being the way of vice and villany leads 
directly to infamy and the gallows. And 
indeed, this is alſo God's way of dealing 
with incorrigible ſinners: for <vhom be 
loveth, he chaſteneth but when chaſtening 
hath no effect for their amendment, he 
delivers them over to a reprobate ſenſe. 

And thus much in proof and explica- 
tion of the firſt propoſition I laid down ; 
namely, that ſervants are to obey their 
maſters, | 

I come now to the ſecond propoſition 
| propoſed to ſpeak to; and that was, 
that ſervants are to be faithful to their 
maſters. 

And this faithfulneſs is of two ſorts : 
the firſt conſiſts in an honeſt diſcharge of 
duty to them, in every thing they em- 
ploy you about, to the beſt of your abi- 
ities. If in bodily labour, you are to 
labour in their ſervice as far as your 
health and ſtrength will allow: if in the 
abilities of your mind, you are to ſerve 
them to the beſt of your underſtanding, 
without injuring their affairs by ſloth, or 
delay, or negligence : and this kind of 
fidelity is — to eye. ſer vice. 

The next ſort of faithfulneſs conſiſts 
in being true and jait to your maſters 
in every thing committed to your truſt: 
w- this fidelity is oppoſed to fraud and 
thett. 


Firſt, I ſay, you are to ſerve him with 


an honeſt diligence, without idleneſs, 


neglect, er delay: and this the apoſtle 
requires, when he enjoins ſervants to be 


obedient to their maſters, not <vith eye- 


fervice, as men-pleaſers, but as the ſervants 


8 of Chrift, deing the will of God from the 
= cart. That is, you are to employ your- 
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ſelves diligently in your maſter's ſervice, 
not barely whilſt his eye is upon you, 
and you are apprehenſive of being chaſ- 
tiſed for your idleneſs ; but at all times 
even when he is leaſt likely to ſee or to 
puniſh your neglet. And this you are 
to do in diſcharge of a good conſcience, 
becauſe you are paid for it : your time 
and ſtrength are no longer your own, 
when you are hired ; they are your maſ- 
ter's, and to be employed in his ſervice ; 
and conſequently you cannot employ them 
as you pleaſe, but as he directs: nor can 
you miſemploy them, or with-hold them 
from him, without manifeſt fraud and in- 
juſtice. Robbing a man of the time he 
hath bought of you is juſt as wicked as 
to rob him of his money, or his goods, 
or any other purchaſe he hath paid for. 
The injuſtice is exactly the ſame in both; 
and therefore the apoſtle ſaith, you are 
to be obedient to your maſters, not with eye- 
ſervice, as men-pleaſers 5 but as the ſervants 
of Chriſt, doing the will of God from the 
eart ; that is, you are to diſcharge the 
duties of your ſervice out of a ſenſe of 
conicience, in full aſſurance that in ſo 
doing you do what God requires of you; 
for God requires juſtice in all your deal- 
ings, and will ſeverely puniſh the neglect 
and violation of it: and therefore, al- 
though your maſter doth not behold your 
idleneſs, God ſees it, and will require a 
ſevere account of it; and you can no 
more eſcape his vengeance than you can 
avoid his fight : beſides, it has pleaſed 
God fo to order the ſtate of things here 
below, that diligence and induſtry are 
the ſure way to health, and credit, and 
proſperity in the world. | 
Idleneſs is able to deſtroy the beſt con- 
ſtitution of body and mind that ever was 
framed ! and I myſelf have obſerved beg- 
gars, who began in floth, end in real 
infirmities, and a ruined conſtitution. 
And it is notorious of numbers of people 
that they loſe their limbs for want of uſing 
them; whereas all the powers of foul 
and body are remarkably improved by 
application and exerciſe, Milo, who had 
juſt ſtrength enough the firſt day to lift a 
calf, by conſtant practice of lifting him 
every day, became at laſt to have ſtrength 
enough to lift him, even when he was 
grown up into an ox: and the preateſt 
prodigies of wiſdom and ſcience that 
ever appeared in, the world had their 
beginnings in the ſame low rudiments of 
| know- 
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. Knowledge with the reſt of mankind. 
Men are born, in the general, nearly 
equal: inſtruction and induſtry, culture 
and diligence, make the great diſtinctions 
between man and man. Induſt 
ſo excellent a nature, that it will ſcarcely 
ſuffer any bounds to be ſet to our im- 
provement; nor is it poſlible to ſay, to 
what ftrength of body and mind unwea- 
ried application will carry us at the laſt ! 
and therefore Solomon moſt excellently 
advifes, Whatever thine hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might. A motto, that 
ought to be graved in characters of gold, 
over the ſhops of all artiſts, as well as 
the cloſets of the ſtudious. Solomon well 
knew the worth of diligence, (and per- 
haps none but the wiſeſt man that ever 
lived was acquainted with its full value,) 
and therefore he is large in the praiſe of 
it : He becometh poor that dealeth with a 
Lac hand 5 but the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich. Again, The hand of the di- 
gent ſhall bear rule; but the ſlothful ſhall 
be under tribute. The ſoul of the ſluggard 
_ and hath nothing ; but the ſoul of 
the diligent ſhall be made fat. And again, 
Soeft thou a man diligent in his buſineſs ? he 
hal tand before kings ; he ſhall gy re 
before mean men. And therefore, if you 
will not be diligent and induſtrious for 
your maſters ſakes, be ſo at leaſt for your 
own; to acquire ſuch habits as will 
ſtrengthen your body and your mind, 
and raiſe you to credit and proſperity in 
the world : and, what is more, will keep 
you out of idleneſs, the great parent of 
vice and wickedneſs of every kind, which 
will clothe you with infamy and rages 
and bring you to eertain ruin at the 
laſt ; will deſtroy you, body and ſoul. 
The laſt duty required of ſervants is 
faithfulneſs to their truſt; that is, an 
honeſt care and management of all goods 
and things committed to their charge, 
without fraud or waſte. And this is of 
all others the higheſt and moſt important 
part of the ſervant's duty; becauſe his 
own conſcience, and his maſter's intereſt, 
are more nearly concerned in it than in 
any other: it being oftentimes in the 
wer of a wicked ſervant, by one 
| Lone wilful villany in this point, to ruin 
the beſt maſter and wealthieſt man. And 
therefore the 2 in the words of my 
text, enjoins ſervants to be obeflient to 
their maſters, in ſingleneſs of heart ; that 
is, with an honeſt and upright mind. 


4 


And (Titus, ii. 9.) he directs that biſh 
to exhort ſervants to be obedient 10 ther 
maſters, and to pleaſe them well in all thing, , 


not anſwering again, nor purloining ; by 


is of ſhewing all good fidelity. And under this 


head of purloining are to be reduced al 
frauds of every kind, all bribes, all falle 
weights and meaſures, by which the ſers. 
ants are profited, and the maſter is in, 
nay in ſhort, all poſſible ways where. 
Y ſervants are wont to make gain, or 
intereſt, or friendſhip for themſelves, to 
the loſs and damage of their maſters; 
for all theſe ways of gain are downright 
frauds and chello, al, pe but the more 
criminal, as they are contrived with more 
ſubtlety and ſecurity : nay, this ſort of 
cheating is much baſer, and more vl. 
lanous, than common ſtealing ; becauſe 
you do not only defraud your maſter, but 
you likewiſe break faith, and betray your 
truſt at the ſame time: you add treachery 
to theft! and therefore this villany it 
doubly hateful to God and man. 

The other way of being unfaithful to 
your maſter 1s by waſting his goods, al. 
though without profit to yourſelf, or 
ſuffering them to be embezzled by others; 
and this is, in effect, and in the conſe. 
quences of it to your maſters, the very 
ſame with wilful fraud and theft. For 
what matters it to your maſter whe- 
ther he is injured or ruined by your 
fraud or by your negligence ? 80 that 
the breach of truſt in you, and the evi 
to your maſter, is exactly the ſame in 
both. He truſted you with his ſubſtance, 
and you have betrayed him to his damage; 
it may be, to his ruin. 

As the world is conſtituted; it is im- 

flible to live or tranſact our affairs in 
life without confiding in ſomebody or 
other, upon a thouſand occaſions ; and 
on whom can you depend with ſo much 


ſecurity as on him that eats of your bread, 


and is bound by all the ties of duty aud 
conſcience to be faithful to you? And 
what advantage would it be to maſters, to 
be ſecure that their ſervants would not 
themſelves cheat them, if at the ſame time, 
through their idleneſs or negligence, they 
ſuffer others to defraud them? And there- 
fore, he that ſuffers his maſter to be m- 


jured through his fault, although without 


profit to himſelf, betrays his truſt, and 
is as criminal in the ſight of God, as 

he had injured him for his own BY. 
nay, rather, be is more criminal ; 1 * 


N 
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injures his maſter for his own profit 
bach ſome lea, ſome pretence for his 
villany, and ſome temptation to it; 
whereas he that ures him without any 
advantage to himſelf hath no pretence, 
not ſo much as the excuſe of a temptation 
for his wickedneſs ; and therefore ſuch 
a one takes to himſelf the moſt ſcandal- 
ous and deteſtable character in the world, 
that of being wicked for wickedneſs 

ER | 
_— here I muſt take notice, that 
there is one kind of waſte wherein ſerv- 
ants are more frequently faulty towards 
their maſters than any other ; and that 
is, waſte of food, and this is of two 
ſorts : one is, when they ſuffer any meats 
or drinks, under their care, to periſh, be 
loſt, or become uſeleſs, through their 
negligence. Now every waſte of this 
kind is a grievous wickedneſs ; inaſmuch 
as, befides the injury to the owners, it 
is deſpiſing the Divine bounty and benefi- 
cence ; and, in effect, trampling the gifts 
of God under foot. Which 1s ſurely a 
moſt ſhocking complication of infolence 
and ingratitude! and one would think 
our bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt had ef- 
fectually guarded againſt this guilt at the 
cloſe of that glorious miracle, whereby 
he fed ſo immenſe a multitude with five 
loaves and two fiſhes (St. John, ch. v1.) ; 
for when he had done ſo, he gave expreſs 
orders to gather 7 the fragments that re- 
main, that nothing be loft. Although this 
food was produced in all the abundance 
of Divine munificence, and with all the 
eaſe of Almighty power; yet care was 
taken by the very Creator himſelf, that 
not the leaſt part of it ſhould be abuſed 
to waſte. 

The next kind of waſte which ſervants 
are too frequently guilty of, is the abuſe 
of meats and drinks committed to their 
care, to the purpoſes of riot and exceſs ; 
to make themſelves uſeleſs to all the du- 
ties of their ſtation, it may be, to their 
own, and to the ruin of others: nay 
more, oftentimes to the intoxicating the 
ſervants of others, ſo as to make them 
allo uſeleſs at beſt; and too often even 
deſtructive to the houſes, and limbs, and 


lives of their maſters and miſtreſſes in- 


truſted to them. How dreadful a guilt 
is this, thus to pervert the purpoſes of 
the Divine beneficence ! Negligent waſte 
is trampling the gifts of God under foot; 
but riotous waſte is turning his bleſſings 
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into curſes; into curſes upon yourſelves 
and others! To how many excellent pur- 

ſes might thoſe waſtes of exceſs, now 
E be applied! to lighten the 
labours of life; to ſoften the bed of ſick- 
neſs, to make the widow's heart ſing for 


joy. What infinite evil doth waſte com- 


mit ! what infinite good doth it prevent, 
and pervert ! and the authors of it, how 
extenſively are they, how effectually, how 
emphatically wicked ! 

But there is one point wherein the 
fidelity of ſervants is more eminently re- 
ed than in any other whatſoever, 
and yet where they are wont to abuſe 
and betray their truſt more than in an 
other; and that is, the care of their 
maſters? children. I ſhall omit a thouſand 
inſtances of miſconduct and abuſe, and 
inſtance only in two. The firſt is, that 
abominable cuſtom among ſervants, of 


teaching children vice and wickedneſs, 
as the firſt rudiments of knowledge. And 
this is ſo notorious, that, take any child 
you meet, and it is odds but the firſt 
ſentence or word he learnt to ſpeak, was 
either an oath or an ill name: and if 
ſervants are taken to taſk for this villany, 
they anſwer, there is no manner of harm 
in it, becauſe the poor child does not 
know what he fays. Perhaps he does 
not; but wn it is more probable that 
he does; for it is certain, that children 
often underſtand words even before the 

can ſpeak them; and if they do Pos 
ſome ill words before they underſtand 
them, I dare ſay, it will not be your 
fault if they continue long in that ig- 
norance ; for the ſame corruption of mind 
that prompted you to teach them thoſe 
ill words, will alſo prompt you to make 
them underſtand what is meant by them, 
as ſoon as you can; and not only under- 
ſtand, but practiſe too. Ye wicked 
creatures ! little do ye conſider, that the 
firſt impreſſions made upon children al- 
ways fink the deepeſt, and laſt the longeſt, 
and are hardly poſſible to be effaced from 
the mind. And therefore Solomon rightly 
adviſes, Train up a child in the way he 
ſhould go, and, when he is old, he qwill not 
depart from it. And the obſervation is 
full as true, I am afraid, more ſo, if you 
train him up in the way he ſhould not go. 
Shame 1s the great guardian of youth, 
the great barrier that ſecures them from 
ſin and wickedneſs ; and if that be ear] 


taken away, a flood df vice will break: 
: an 
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in upon them like a torrent, and over- 
whelm the whole man. Alas! little do 
7 conſider what you will have to anſwer 
r at the great day of account, who, in 
return to kf the care and kindneſs of a 
maſter, have deſtroyed, perhaps, his 
only child, and turned the innocence of 
gn angel into the guilt of a devil. I 
would to God, that, in order to deter 
ſervants from. this abominable practice, 
there were laws to make all crimes of 
this kind puniſhable by the moſt torment- 
ing death that ever was invented : and 
et, when that was done, it would make 
Co little atonement for thoſe infinitel 
ater torments of hell, to which thoſ: 
wretches had betrayed ſo many helpleſs 
and innocent infants. 

The ſecond inſtance I ſhall mention of 
the infidelity of ſervants to the children 
of their maſters, and too often to them- 
ſelves, is flattery ; a vice which is founded 
in the worſt corruption of a wicked heart, 
and is the greateſt deſtroyer of every vir- 
tue in the ſoul; it is a rank manure which 
raiſes nothing but weeds in the beſt ſoils. 
Nor is this all; for as it raiſes and feeds 
the worſt weeds, it kills the beſt plants, 
and ſuffers nothing good and ſalutary to 
live near it. A flatterer always puts me 
in mind of thoſe filthy beaſts mentioned 
by many naturaliſts, whoſe way of de- 
ſtroying all that will endure them is by 
licking them to death. 

And thus I have done with the ſeveral 

arts of the ſervant's duty; and the ſum 
of all that God requires of him, 1s this ; 
firſt, that he be obedient to all his maſter's 
juſt commands; that is, ſuch as are not 
cont to the laws of God, or the laws 
of the land: but he is not to obey him 
in any thing that is evil; therefore he 
is not to ſwear, or lie, or defrand, or com- 
mit any ſort of vice or villany, in obedience 
to his maſter ; becanſe God has forbidden 
him to do any of theſe things; and he 
is to obey God rather than man. 

Secondly, He is to obey his maſter 
with fear. And this will make him cau- 
tious and obſervant ; will check the natu- 
ral pride and perverſeneſs of human na- 
ture, and bring him, by degrees, to diſ- 
cretion and prudence ; for all wiſdom, 
and all virtue, begins and is founded 
in fear. 

Thirdly, He is to obey - cheerfully, 
with good-will doing ſervice ; and there- 
fore he is carefully to avoid all pride and 
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inſolence, all ſhort and ſullen ang, 


Theſe are the faults that make ſervants 


hateful, and render every thin 
diſagreeable, and expoſe 2 c 
wrath and vengeance of their e 
whereas modeſty and cheerfulneſs moms 
mend both themſelves, and every ching 
they do; and place all their ſervices in 
the beſt light. 

Fourthly, They are to ſubmit to the 
corrections of their maſters, whether juſt 
or unjuſt; and not only to ſubmit to 
them, but to amend by them. Jo be in. 
corrigible even in negle& (and much more 
in guilt) is a moſt ſhameful. character! 
and ſeldom ends but in utter ruin. 

Fifthly, Servants are to uſe an honef 
dilgence in the diſcharge of their duty; 
and this, in oppoſition to idleneſs and 
eye-ſervice ; and this they are to do, firt, 
for conſcience- ſake towards their maſters, 
becauſe God requires it of them: and, 
ſecondly, for their own fakes, becauſe 
diligence and induſtry are the ſure means 
to Lealth, and credit, and proſperity in 
the world. TER 

And, in the laſt place, Servants are to 
be true and juſt to their maſters, and 
faithful in the care and diſcharge of al 
truſts committed to them (eſpecially the 
care of his children) ; and are neither to 
injure or defraud them themſelves, nor 
to ſuſfer others to do ſo; becauſe all the 
injury you Go your maſter, if it be for 
your own profit, is theft; and the work 
of all thefts, becauſe it is attended with 
treachery, and breach of truſt; and it 
it be without profit to yourſelf, the in- 
jury to your maſter, and the breach of 
truſt in you, is {till the ſame; and you 
are at the ſame time more inexcuſable, 
becauſe you commit wickedneſs for wick- 
ednels ſake. | 

And now, my brethren, when you 
have diſcharged all theſe parts of your 
duty, the next thing incumbent upon 
you as good Chriſtians, is to be content 
with that low condition of life in which 
it has pleaſed God to place you; and 
you. will be content, it you conlider 
that God governs the world ; and that al 
his appointments are the appointments d 
the wiſeſt and the beſt of al beings. And 
therefore, whatever ſtate of life he aflign 
us, muſt be the very beſt that could be 
* N us. Had you been placed in! 
hig er ſtation, how can you tell what 


pride and inſolence, what vice and villa 
you 
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ſteward 


give a { 


and M 


man in 


long ar 
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imagine 
togethe 
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been expoſed to, which might 
= _ in a both of 
your body and ſoul? And therefore, in- 
ſtead of repining at your condition, you 
are to bleſs God, who hath not led you 
into ſo great temptations as wealth, and 
power, and grandeur are, but delivered 
you from evi If you ſuffer from a ſe- 
vere maſter, conſider, that although you 


might not have deſerved chaſtiſement at 


is hand, you have deſerved that, and 
— * at the hand of God; and 
what is it to you, by what inſtrument 
it pleaſes God to execute his correction 
upon you? And this you know, chat if, 
when ye do well, and ſuffer for it, ye take 


| | it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 


Conſider moreover, that although your 
condition is ſubje& to many inconveni- 


= ences, yet, in the midſt of theſe, it 


has one great and peculiar advantage; and 
that ; "that nul are freed by * from 
ſome, if not all the great anxieties of 
life. For what is all that, for which the 
ſons of men toil and diſquiet themſelves 
in this vale of miſery, but a little food 


and raiment, and a convenient ſhelter 


from the weather? and two of theſe the . 
very worſt of you have ready provided 
to your hands, at your maſter's expence, 
> without any care or trouble of your own ; 
* and many of you have all three. B 
© what above all gives the great and diſtin- 
> guiſhing advantage to your condition 18 
this: that as you have 

for in this world, you have leſs to be 
anſwerable for in the next; to you leſs is 
given, and of you leſs is required. What 
are all the power, and wealth, and do- 
minion of this world, but ſo many great 
© itewardſhips, of which the owners muſt 
give a ſevere account to their great Lord 
and Maſter at the laſt day? And what 
man in his ſenſes would wiſh to have a 
long and heavy account upon his hands 


But 


eſs to be anxious 


© at the great day of judgment? Do but 
imagine a mighty potentate, ſummoned, 


together with his meaneſt vaſſal, to the 


A pu tribunal of God; and the queſtion 
fa 


irly put to him, What haſt thou done 


Lich all that wealth and all that power 


I committed to thy charge? Give an ac- 
© count of thy ſtewardſhip. Alas! where 


is that mighty ma 
could give clear and ſatisfactory anſwers 


Tags 


> to the 


man upon earth, that 


ueſtions? Who would have 


wealth, who would have power, who 


Vould have a great qftatc, who would have 
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an empire, upon theſe terms? Whereas, 
when the poor ſervant is queſtioned; if 
he has been a good man; his accounts 
are ſhort, and his anſwers are eaſy : Lord, 
I have ſerved thee, and been faithful to 
my maſter ; 1 had but little, and I did 
my diligence gladly, to give of that 
little. And the Lord ſhall anſwer, Well 
done, thou good and faithful ſervant ; thou 
haſt been faithful in a few things ; I will 
make thee ruler over many things : enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord. | 

To which bleſſed ſentence, God, of 
his infinite mercy, grant we may all be 
happily entitled, through the merits and 
mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, Amen, 


SERMON CXXVIIL 
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And ye, maſters, do the ſame things unto them, 
forbearing threatening: knowing that your 
aſter alſo is in heaven; neither is there re- 
ſpect of perſons with him, 
T* apoſtle having, in the foregoing 
verſes, directed the duty of ſervants; 
and urged them to a conſcientious diſ- 
charge of it, from a ſenſe of duty towards 
God, and the rewards that would await 
their fidelity from his hand; proceeds, in. 
this verſe, to enjoin the maſters to do the 
ſame by them. Now, by doing the ſame, 
is not meant doing the very ſame things, 
but doing the ſame reciprocal duties ; that 
is, as ſervants are to . faithful and juſt 
to their maſters, and to perform all parta 
of their duty towards them, from a re- 
rd to conſcience, and the rewards of a 
uture ſtate, ſo likewiſe are maſters to dd 
the ſame unto them ; that is, to perform 
all the parts of their duty towards their 
ſervants, from the ſame motives and prin- 
ciples. Forbearing threatening ; or rather, 
as the original word ſignifies, remitting their 
threats ; that is, not always executing the 
harſh declarations they have made, or reſo- 
lutions they have taken up againſt them; 
but refraining and receding from the ſevere 
ſentences they have denounced in their 
wrath z remembering, that they alſo have a 
Maſter in heaven, whoſe will they alſo vic- 
late, and whoſe commands they diſobey 
and yet, ſhould he execute his juſt vengeance 
upon their tranſgreſſions, ſhould he be extreme 
to mark whatis done amiſs, who might abide it $ 
From the words thus explained, ths 
huſineſs of this diſcourſe ſhall be, to lay 
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down the duty of maſters to their ſervants 
in all its parts; and this I ſhall endeavour 
to do in the explanation and proof of the 
following propoſitions : | 

Firſt, Maſters are to do juſtice to 

their ſervants. 
' Secondly, They are to correct them 
in their faults. 

Thirdly, They are to ſet them good 
example. 

Fourthly, They are toallow them means 
of inſtruction in their duty towards God, 
and leiſure to perform their duty. 

And, laſtly, They are to encourage 
them in well-doing. 

Firft, I ſay, maſters are to do juſtice 
to their ſervants z and this juſtice conſiſts 
in two points; firſt, in not exacting im- 
moderate and unreaſonablelabour at their 
hands; and, ſecondly, in an honeſt pay- 
ment of their wages. | 

Firſt, You are to require no more than 
an equal and moderate portion of labour 
from your ſervants: unlike thoſe eruel 
Egyptian taſk-maſters, who, as the text 
expreſſes it, made the children of 1ſrael 
to ſerve with rigour, and made their lives 
bitter with hard bondage ; and at laſt pro- 
ceeded to that extremity of cruelty 
againſt them, that they exacted the ſame 
hard meaſure of work from them, with- 
out allowing them the materials neceſſary 
to the H of it. Je ball no 
more give the people flraw to make brick : 
let them go and gather ſtraw for themſelves ; 
and the tale of the bricks which they did 
make heretofore, you ſhall lay upon them ; 
you ſhall not diminiſh ought thereof ; for they 
be idle. For they be idle; the common 
cry of all critel and unmerciful maſters, 
at the ſame time that their poor vaſfals are 
labouring out theirlives in their drudgery. 
A righteous man (ſaith 2 ) regard- 
eth the life of his beaſt ; but tha tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel. A man that 
hath any 0 We of goodneſs or humanity, 
hath compaſſion for the beaſts that periſſi; 
and, although they were made for his 
uſe, cannot bear to ſee them labour out 
their lives in pain and miſery: much leſs 
can he bear to behold his own fellow- 
civatures, who were made in the image 
of God, and are, by nature, his own 
equals ; much leſs can he behold them, 
panting and tolling to death in his own 
ſervice ; much leſs can he haften their 
death, and make their /ives bitter with 
hard bondage. This is the conduct of 


off all virtue and all 
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the righteous ; but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel, And indeed there can. 
not poſſibly be a ſurer indication of aban- 
doned corruption, of a diſpoſition de. 
praved to the laſt degree, than an hardeneg 
cruelty to thoſe that are under our power! 
for he that has put off mercy, the no- 
bleſt, the lovelieſt hkeneſs of Almighty 
God here below, muſt, of neceſſity, put 
goodneſs alon 

with it. But let ſuch wretched crea. 
tures zemember that there is a God, who 
heareth the voice of the poor, and th: 
oppreſſed, when they cry unto him, as he 
did the diſtreſſed Iſraelites, when they 
groaned beneath their bondage; there is 
a God that will viſit their cruelty, as he 
did the cruelty of thoſe mercileſs taſk. 
maſters, with ſignal judgments, and ſe- 
vere vengeance. 

I know it is a received opinion among 
many ignorant creatures, who are doomed 
to ſlavery, that they are never to ceaſe 
from their toil in the preſence of their 
maſters. 'This my own experience has 
led me to obſerve; and, therefore, it is 
the duty of all maſters, in that caſe, to 
let them know, that they do not expect 
inceſſant labour from them; foraſmuch 
as no conſtitution can bear it; and if, at 
any time, the neceſſity of their affairs 
requires uncommon labour and application 
at the hands of their ſervants, it is their 
duty to deviſe, to contrive, all poſſible 
relief and refreſhment for them under it, 
as well as to allow them double relaxation 
after it. God knows, a ſtate of ſervitude 
is a ſtate wretched enough, in its belt cir- 
cumitances ; and, — a good man 
ſhould endeavour to lighten the burden, 
and, inſtead of adding to the calamities 
of life, ſhould make it his ſtudy, by all 
poſſible methods, to eaſe and relieve them, 
to the utmoſt of his power. 

The next point of juſtice that we owe 
to ſervants is, to pay them their wages 


_ honeſtly, 


And, if juſtice be rightly defined, 4 
virtue that gives every one what of right 
belongs to him, the virtue is never more 
Itſelf, is never practiſed in greater per- 
fectton, than when it is employed in pay- 
ments of this kind: for- if the price 0 
ſervitude be not a right, what is? [fa 
man hath not o wa: claim to what he has 


earned by the {weat of his brow, there 


is no ſuch thing as a juſt claim in the 
world. And yet it is but too Rane 


of it. 
ſaith, 
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it many men are ſo regardleſs of juſtice, 
* 5 humanity, in this point, that 
they do not ſcruple, firſt, to {crew down 
their ſervants? wages to a poor pittance, 
and then defraud them of that pittance. 
Little regarding the ſolemn commands 
of God to the contrary, and the juſt 
judgments he has denounced againſt this 
crucl injuſtice. The wages of him that is 
hired, faith Moſes, (Levit. xix. 1 .) Hall 
not abide with thee all night until the morn- 
ing. And again, (Deut. xxiv. 14, 15.) 
Thou ſhalt not ofppreſs an hired ſervant, 
that is poor and needy ; at his day thou ſhalt 
give him his hire; neither Hall the ſun go 
down upon it, left he cry againſt thee unto 
the Lord, and it be a fin unto thee, Here 
we ſee, that we ſhould be ſo far from 
defrauding our ſervants of their hire, 
that we are not to withhold the payment 
of it, even for one day ; for, as the text 
ſaith, he is poor, and ſetteth his heart upon 
it, We cannot tell how ſtrongly his ne- 
ceſſities may call for it that moment; nor 
can we tell how much he may ſuffer for 
want of it; it is a trifle to us, but it is 
his all. It is the price of many long and 
anxious hours; and, therefore, he ſetteth 
his heart upon it, It is like Jacob's pur- 
chaſe of Rachael, dearly earned, and 
dearly loved; it is a happineſs that cometh 
but ſeldom, and, therefore, it is inhuman 
to delay it ; 2nd much more to rob and 
defraud him entirely of it. A maſter, 
that had any humanity, would take de- 
light to make his poor ſervant happy, as 
foon and as often as he could ; and would 
regard the robbing the labourer of hts 
Hire, as the crack and moſt monſtrous 


& robbery in the world. But this 1s not 


all; for oppreſſing the labourer in his hire, 
however this be done, whether by de- 


; frauding him, or delaying payment, or 


ſcrewing him down to ſuch a miſerable 
price as well not afford him the common 
comforts of life, or paying him in goods, 


= which he muſt ſell at half. value; all theſe, 
te laſt of theſe eſpecially, is a crying 


fin, and one of the crueleſt oppreſſions 
that ever was heard of; and, therefore, 
t 18 no wonder, if God, by the mouth 


.of his prophet Malachi, denounces a 


ſpeedy vengeance againſt ſo much cruelty : 
And I will come near to you to judgment, 


8 ſaith the Lord (Mal. iii. 5 ); and I will 
| the 


be a ſwift witneſs agai nd 
gainſt the ſorcerers, a 
againſt the Fr af, and againſt falſe 


Swearers, and againſt thoſe that oppreſs the 
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hireling in his wages. And, certainly, if 
we had but a moderate degree of good- 
nature, joined to common honeſty, we 
ſhould be ſo far from oppreſſing the hire- 
ling, by diminiſhing his juſt demands, 
that we ſhould rather add to them; we 
ſhould take delight to ſce our poor de- 
pendents thrive and proſper, and become 
happy under us. For, ſurely, the moſt 
glorious power and uſe of wealth is, to 
diffuſe joy, and health, and happineſa 
wherever we come. That noble emblem 
of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iv.) ſhould, 
in ſome meaſure, be that of every man 
of power and wealth in the world. A 
flouriſhing fortune ſhould, in this reſpect, 
reſemble a flouriſhing well-grown tree; 
as it grows great and ſtrong, as the leaves 
thereof are ſair, ſo ſhould the fruit thereof 
be much; and it ſhould be meat for many: 
theſe are its nobleſt uſes; to relieve and 
to refreſh, to prote& from ſtorm and 


_ tempeſt, and project a ſalutary ſhade and 


ſhelter all around it. And yet ſome of the 
great trees of our earth are, in the very re- 
verſe of this character, of ſo malignant an 
influence, that they keep down and kill all 
that come under them; and, for that 
reaſon, ſhould, like the fruitleſs tree in 
the goſpel, be cut down ; why cumbereth 
it the ground? And, indeed, 1t may but 
too truly be ſaid of them, not only, why 
cumbereth, but alſo, why curſeth it the 
ground? And, no doubt, in the juft 
judgments of Almighty God, they are 
oftentimes not only cut down for that rea- 
ſon, but alſo caſt into the fire. 

The ſecond duty maſters owe their 
ſervants is, to correct them in their faults ; 
and this they are to do, not in ſuch vio- 
lence, and heat of paſſion, as may overſet 
their reaſon, and carry their correction 
to exceſs ; nor yet with ſuch a ſtoic calm- 
neſs, as might make it be miſtaken for 
deliberate cruelty ; but with a temperate 
degree of juſt and reaſonable reſentment, 
and ſuch as may convince their ſervants 
of the evil and error of their conduct. 
For ſervants are at all times apt enough 
to imagine, their maſters only corre& 
them to gratify their own ill-nature, or 
ill-humour, without any regard to their 
amendment ; and, therefore, ſome pains 
ſhould be taken to remove this prejudice, 
and to fatisfy our ſervants, that our re- 
proofs are meant for their good ; and that 
we take much more pleaſure in ſeeing 
them do their duty as they ought, than 

353 2 - in 
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in puniſhing them for the neglect of it. 
And this will make the duty of ſervants 
to their maſters, like the duty of man- 
kind to Almighty God, at once an happy, 
and a reaſonable ſervice. But, if this 
will not do, as, God knows, many of 
them are inſenfible to all rational methods 
of conviction, then ſharper and ſeverer 
methods are to be made uſe of; and, in- 
deed, ſome ſervants are of ſuch rough 
and intractable diſpoſitions, ſo haughty, 
and To hardened, that they are not to be 
ſubdued otherwiſe than as we are told a 
great captain ſubdued rocks, by fire and 
vinegar. But, although ſeverity be ne- 
ceſſary ſometimes, care ſhould be taken 
never to uſe it, but when it is neceſſary ; 
and, therefore, that teizing vexatious hu- 
mour of fome maſters is carefully to be 
avoided, that dwells eternally upon a 
fault, and delights in perpetual taunts 
and inſults, upon the conduct and cha- 
racter of ſuch as are in ſubjection to 
them. This, as it is hateful and inhu- 
man, ſo likewiſe it is a ſervile diſpoſition; 
and is a ſure argument of an abje& mean 
mind. 

But to proceed. 

The point where ſervants have moſt 
need of correction and admonition, and 
yet meet with leaſt of it, is in relation 
to their duty to God. Men are apt 
enough to chaſtiſe neglect and error in 
the conduct of their ſervants, as far as 
it regards their own concerns; but the 
concerns of Almighty God, the intereſt 
of religion and virtue, are of leſs mo- 
ment with them. And yet, in reality, 
the diſhonour done to Almighty God, 
and the eternal ruin of the meaneſt mor- 
tal, conſequent to that diſhonour, are, 
in themſelves, of infinitely more import- 
ance than all the concerns of this world 
E together. Will any loſs of this world 

ear any compariſon with the loſs of an 
immortal ſoul ! or any mortal gain weigh 
againſt that of ſaving a ſoul alive! And, 
therefore, when * (Bud are immediately 
on fire for every tranſgreſſion and neglect 
of their own will and pleaſure, and, at 
the ſame time, cold and unmoved at the 
greateſt enormities againſt the righteous 
and unerring will of God; it is a ſure 
ſign that they have great regard to their 
own intereſt, and very little for the glory 
of God, and the ſalvation of ſouls. N 
indeed, this is the great and crying com- 
plaint in the conduct of maſters ! their 
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utter diſre of the religion and y; 
of their — And, to this = 
able neglect, ſo extenſive and univerſal 
is owing the preſent general corruption 
among the lower part of mankind. It is 
notorious, that ſervants are, at this day, 
the moſt abandoned and profligate part 
of the creation! and, when theſe marry, 
or, which 1s much more frequent, become 
arents by their crimes, their wretched 
iſſue are brought up without any ſenſe of 
conſcience, or fear of God! for how 
ſhould they inſpire any ſenſe of religion 
into their children, who are utterly void 
of it themſelves? And thus the lower 
part of mankind go on from ignorance 
to iniquity, and are, at this moment, 
arrived to ſuch an unſpeakable degree of 
corruption as 18 amazing to behold, and 
dreadful to think of! ſuch as were ſuf. 
cient to draw down God's heavieſt judg. 
ments upon the land; ſo that we may 
cry out againſt this nation, as Iſaiah does 
againſt the Jews, in the firſt chapter of 
his prophecy, Ab ! finful nation, a peopl: 
laden with iniquity, a ſeed of evil. doert, 
children that are corrupters ! They hart 
provoked the Holy One of Iſrael unto anger; 
they are gone away backward. And to 
what is all this abomination, all thi 
dreadful maſs of iniquity, ſo juſtly to be 
aſcribed, as to the negle& of maſters! 
Their conniving at the profaneneſs and 
irreligion of their ſervants, and entirely 
neglecting, either to exhort them to vi- 
tue and goodneſs, or to oblige them to 
a conſtant attendance upon the ſervice of 
God. And, ſurely, maſters of families 
would never be ſo careleſs in an affair af 
this conſequence, did they confider what 
a ſevere account they ſhall give of thus 
conduct at the laſt, All maſters of fami- 
lies are governors and rulers in their own 
houſes; and it is the duty of rulers to 
watch over the conduct of all perſons un. 
der their care; eſpecially thoſe parts oſ 
it that are of the laſt conſequence te 
them; and, therefore, as all rulers ſhou!d 
be the miniſters of God for good, 10 ſhould 
they likewiſe be a terror to evil work! 
That this was David's ſenſe of the mat 
ter, appears from the 101ſt Pſalm, where 
he ſolemnly profeſſes, that he will employ 
none but the righteous in his ſervice, a 
will not allow any wicked perſons to be 
parts of his family. He that cvallelb 
a 5 pr way, he ſball ſerve me. He ibu 
worketh deceit ſhall not dwell within 1 


houſt 


houſe. He that telleth lier, Hall not tarry 
in my fight» And, as this is the duty of 
all maſters, as much as it was David's, 
ſo likewiſe is it no leſs their intereſt; and 
this upon two accounts; firſt, with re- 

d to their children; and, ſecondly, 
with regard to their fortune. 

Firſt, With regard to their children ; 
for, as few parents have leiſure, or are 
able wholly to take care of their children 
themſelves, there is often a neceſſity of 
committing them to the care of ſervants; 
and it is certain, that, according as thoſe 
ſervants are either wicked or well-in- 
clined, the child is early initiated, either 
in the ways of virtue, or in the ways of 
vice; and, as earlier habits laſt longer, 
and are harder to be defaced, if parents 
have any + an either to the happineſs 
of their children in this world or their 
ſalvation in the next, nothing ought to 
be of nearer concern to them than to com- 
mit them to the care of virtuous and reli- 
gious ſervants in their tender years, 

As to the other point, ſurely nothing 
can be more the intereſt of all maſters of 
families, than that all their ſervants ſhould 
make a conſcience of their buſineſs, and 
ſhould perform all parts of their duty to 
them in fingleneſs of heart, as unto . 
And, therefore, the ſure way to make 
them good ſervants is to make them 
good men and good Chriſtians; and the 
ſure way to make them good Chriſtians 
is, beſides what hath been already urged, 
to ſhew them good example, which was 
the third thing I propoſed to ſpeak to. 

Maſters ſhould ſet their ſervants a 
good example. Example ſways the whole 
world, and either ruins or reforms it, as 
it is good or evil! as kingdoms are in- 
fluenced by the example of the prince, 
and armies by the example of their cap- 
tains, and all ſocieties N men by ſuch as 
have authority over them; families natu- 
rally fall into the imitation of their fa- 
thers, and ſervants are led inſenſibly into 
the manners of their maſters. A good 
example is like a light ſet up on high, 
to guide mankind in the ways of ſalva- 
tion and truth; and, therefore, our bleſſ- 

Saviour commands his diſciples, and 


in them all Chriſtians, Let light 
| et your light ſo 
ſhine before men, that they may fee Jour $00 


works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven. The light, of a good life is, 
indeed, a ſilent, but it 18 at the ſame 
ume a ſtrong, a liviug, aud almoſt an 


/ 


as his 
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irreſiſtible exhortation to goodneſs; its 
native beauty attracts the love and ad- 
miration of all that behold it; and what 
men admire, they imitate. And if good 
example hath force enough to draw men 
to the imitation of it, . ill example 
hath yet aſtronger and mightier influence; 
it prevails even againſt exhortation and 
inſtruction; and it is vain for an ill man 
to exhort to virtue and goodneſs, as long 
ractice contradicts his precepts z 
for it is much eaſier to ruin by example 
than to reform by precept ; as it is far 
eaſier to pull down than to build up. 
And, therefore, it is vain for a lewd, a 
profane, an idle, and drunken maſter to 
expect a modeſt, a ſober, an induſtrious, 
and a pious family. And, indeed, how . 
can a wicked maſter ſo muth as expect 
that a ſervant ſhould be faithful to him, 
for the little pittance he receives from him, 
when he himſelf is ſo notoriouſly ungrate- 
ful and unfaithful to God, in return for 
all the bleſſings of life? If you expect 
your ſervants ſhould be honeſt and good 
men, let them ſee you go to church con- 
ſtantly, and behave yourſelves with be- 
coming humility and devotion when you 
are there; let them ſee you act honeſtly 
and conſcientiouſly in al your dealings; 
let them not obſerve you habitually care- 
leſs to retire into your cloſet to your 
morning and evening devotions ; or rather 
(not merely to inſiſt upon negative good» - 
neſs, or ceaſing to do evil) let them ob- 
ſerve you religiouſly careful to call year 
whole family together, to join with you 
in the worſhip of God; let them never 
hear a looſe expreſſion, a raſh oath, or a 
profane jeſt out of your mouths; Les 
your light ſo ſhine before them, that they may 
ſee your good works, and then will they be 
naturally led to glorify your Father which 
is in heaven, And, ſurely, there cannot 
be a more lovely, there cannot be ſo lovely, 
ſo glorious an employment in life, as that 
of leading in the ways ef ſalvation and 
truth, and conducting to eternal happi- 
neſs. Captain of our ſalvation, 18 the moſt 
glorious title that ever was conferred even 
upon the Son of God! and, if fo, cer- 
tainly the contrary to all this, the con- 
ductor to vice and villany, the leader ta 


death and deſtruction, is the dreadfulleſt 


employment, as well as the molt hateful 
character in life. | 

But, fourthly, as maſters are to ad- 
moniſh ſervants in the ways of their duty, 
| 3B 3 and 
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and to ſet them good example, ſo like- 
wiſe are they to fawn them means of in- 
ſtruction, and leiſure to perform their 
duty towards God. And this may be 
done at ſmall expence, both of time and 
money, by allowing every member of 
your family a Bible and Prayer-book, to- 
gether with the Whole Duty of Man; 
and, if that be too great an expence, al- 
lowing one of each to the family in com- 
mon. And, as the rates of theſe excel- 
lent books are, by the pious charity of 
ſome good men, reduced very low, this 
18 an expence that moſt families can well 
bear; or, if any are yet ſo poor as not 
to be able to go to this ſmall expence, I 
am ſatisfied that, by a modeſt application 
to their pariſh miniſter, ſuch an invaluable 
treaſure might be caſily obtained; and, 
when it is obtained, a very ſmall portion 
of leiſure allowed to the ſervants for 
reading and contemplation, at proper ſea- 
ſons, will be ſufficient for their inſtruction 
in that which ſhould be the great buſineſs 
of life, their duty both to God and man; 
and this may be done on holidays, and 
other ſeaſons of leiſure; or, if an hour or 
two were now and then allowed to ſervants 
for this very purpoſe, as an extraordinary 
reward of diligence, poſlibly it might 
tura to very good account. And, be 
aſſured, one hour thus employed will 
bring a bleſſing upon all the reſt. Or, if 
this be more than the neceſſary buſineſs 
of your calling will allow, (as I am ſatiſ- 
fie it is not,) the Sabbath is the Lord's; 
let that, at leaſt, be allowed your ſervants, 
for their inſtruction in the ways of ſal- 
vation and life; and let it not only be 
allowed, but ſee that it alſo be employed 
in hearing of ſermons, and attending upon 
the public worſhip of God; and, above 
all, take care they are not withheld from 
the ſervice of God, by being employed 
in the ſervice of your luxury, vices, and 
vanities, as is too often the caſe of cooks 
and coachmen! and, if they are ſome- 
times withheld by the neceſſary duties 
of their place, be it your care to ſee thoſe 
omiſſions made up by a diligent attend- 
ance at other ſeaſons. - 

The laſt duty of maſters is to encou- 
rage their ſervants in well-doing. 

ewards and puniſhments are the great 

ſprings and wheels that ſet the whole 
world in motion; there is hardly any 
thing to be done in life without the aid 
of one or both of theſe. And foraſ- 
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much as there is a pride in human nature 
that often ſets itſelf againſt correction, 
and is reſtive to reproofs, but pliant and 
yielding to the leaſt expreſſions of kind. 
neſs, it is frequently found, that applauſe 
and encouragement have more influence 
upon us than correction and puniſhment, 
Pride is like the ruſt that ſeizes and ſtiffens 
the ſpring of an engine, and checks its 
motion, A that no force can ſet it to 
work ; but kindneſs 1s like oil, which 
ſmooths and ſupples the machine in ſuck a 
manner that the parts move of themſelves, 
And this gentle method of dealing with 
our fellow-creatures is God's own method 
of dealing with mankind ; who, we are 
aſſured, doth not affiit# willingly, nor grieve 
the children of men; who delighteth not in 
the death of a ſinner, but rather that he 


ſhould turn from his wickedneſs, and live; 


and chooſes rather to lead us to repentance 
by his goodneſs, than to drive us to it by 
his wrath. And, as prudence and hu- 
manity prompt us to take this method of 
exciting our ſervants to duty, ſo juſtice 
and equity require, that when they have 
excelled in it they ſhould be rewarded 
and encouraged to the utmoſt of our 
power; for the ſame motives that excited 
them to excel are the beſt engagements 
upon them to continue in well-doing, 
And, God knows, when a ſervant 1s truly 
faithful and diligent in the diſcharge of 
his duty, all the encouragement 1n our 
power is juſtly due to him. And, to 
ſpeak reaſonably upon this head, when a 
man lays out his whole time and care in 
our ſervice, and makes it the ſtudy and 
buſineſs of his life to conſult our happi- 
neſs and our intereſt, how can ſuch a 
ſervant be too much encouraged ? or ra- 
ther, how can he be rewarded enough? 

And yet, after all, I am ſenſible there 
is one objection to this doctrine, which 
I do not well know how to get over; and 
that is, that the greater part of ſervants 
will not bear to be encouraged, but are 
wont to grow ſo inſolent, as ſoon as their 
maſters have ſhewn any uncommon regard 
to them, that they immediately become 
intolerable, not only to their fellow-{crv- 
ants, but even to their maſters tliem- 
ſelves. For it is the nature of ſervile 


ſpirits to be either low and creeping, to 


a fault; or imperious and proud, beyond 


bearing: and, in truth, I am at a lols 


what to ſay upon this head, or what me- 
thod of conduct to preſcribe in 3 
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ſuch diſpoſitions as theſe, unleſs we 
cate ——— of Almighty God, 


eth the proud, but giveth grace to 
222 If ers! always found that 


they conſtantly roſe in their maſter's fa- 


vour in proportion to their modeſty and 
tunility, — on the other hand, found 
that every degree of pride threw them 
into as great a degree of diſgrace, this, 
joined to proper inſtruction and admo- 
nition, would probably have happy ef- 
fects upon their diſpoſitions. But, in 
truth, the great evil, which is the found- 
ation of all this pride and perverſeneſs, 
is the want of a right ſenſe of religion 
and virtue. If they once knew that 
humility would make them amiable in the 
ſight of God and man, and that pride 
would render them deteſtable to both, 
they would ſoon ſtudy to obtain the one, 


and to avoid the other; would earneſtly 


ſeek after the ornament of a meek and quiet 
ſpirit, which, in the fight of God, 1s of 
great price ; and, above all, they would 
remember thoſe two fine obſervations of 
Solomon, one in the 29th chapter of his 
Proverbs, and the other in the 16th chap- 
ter: A man's pride fhall bring him low, but 
honour ſhall uphold the humble in ſpirit. 
Pride goeth before deſtructiun, and a haughty 
ſpirit before a fall, And theſe proverbs I 
would recommend to all ſervants to bear 
about them, like jewels of ineftimable 
value, and repeat them with their prayers, 
as the ſureſt charms, not only to preſerve 
them in their places, but likewiſe keep 
them in favour both with God and man. 

But there are two inſtances of encou- 
ragement, which I have not yet men- 
tioned; and thoſe are, the regard that 
ſhould be had to the merits of a good 
ſervant in the laſt wills of the maſters, and 
when the ſervant is paſt his labour. 

As to the firſt of theſe : Foraſmuch as 
the ſmall pittance which is paid to ſerv- 
ants, under the name of wages, is, God 
knows, but a poor reward for fidelity and 
diligence, it is the duty of a maſter to 
remember a good ſervant in his laſt will; 
to make the beſt proviſion he can for him, 
againſt that time when jt will be no longer 
in his power either to reward his fidelit 
or relieve his wants; and, therefore, i 
would have a dutiful and conſcientious 
ſervant always conſidered in the next de- 
gree to a dutiful child, and before a child 
that was undutiful; agreeably to the wiſe 
May's rule, (Prov. xvii. 20.) H wiſe ſerv+ 
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ant all bear rule over a on that cauſeth 


ſhame, and ſhall have part of the inheritance. 


As to the ſecond point; to wit, the 
regard due to a ſervant when he is paſt 
his labour; I think there cannot be a 
greater inſtance of crueity and inhu- 
manity, than to ſuffer an aged ſervant, 
who hath ſpent the vigour of his youth 
and health in our ſervice, to be reduced 
to miſery and want, when his infirmities 
have diſabled him from further labour, 
Humanity would prompt us to take ſome 
care, even of a brute, in the ſame cin 
cumſtances; for a brute, that had la- 
boured out his ftrength in our ſervice, ' 
that he might not want paſture and ſhelter 
for the poor remains of his life; and, 
ſurely, much more ſhould it oblige us to 
take ſome care of our poor fellow-crea- 
tures, of an aged and a faithful ſervant, 
in the decline of life. Methinks I hear 
the old ſervant crying out to his maſter 
in this condition, as David doth to his 
God in the 71it Pſalm; Caſt me not 
away in the time of age; forſake me not 
when my ſtrength faileth me. 

The caſes of ſickneſs, or accidental 
loſs of limbs, in our ſervice, which diſ- 
able from labour, fall alſo under this 
head; and are rather more calamitous 
than the caſe of old age; and, conſe- 
quently, call at leaſt for equal compaſſion 
and humanity at our hands: and, there- 
fore, the cruelty of thoſe maſters is never 
to be forgiven, who make the miſery ang 
misfortunes of their ſervants, reaſons for 
caſting them off. With what face can 
ſuch creatures cry out to God in their 
own calamity, as David doth in his dif- 
treſs, Turn thee unto me, and have mercy 
upon me, for I am deſolate, and in miſery ? 
0! go not far from me; for trouble is hard 
at hand, and there is none to help me. There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye merciful, 
as your Father, which is in heaven, is mer- 
ciſul, and fail not to ſhew all the pity and 
compaſſion to your poor ſervants which 
you yourſelves hope for, and will have 
need of, at the hand of God, your great 
Lord and Maſter, 1 | | 

And thus I have done with the ſeveral 
branches of the duty of maſters to their 
ſervants; and have ſhewed, I hope, to 
your ſatisfaction, firſt, That you are to 
do juſtice to them in paying them their 
wages punctually and honeſtly, and not 
laying more labour upon them than they 
are able to bear. | 

Secondly 
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Secondly, That you are to correct 
them in their faults; and that in ſuch a 
manner as is moſt likely to avail for their 
amendment, eſpecially ſuch faults as are 
committed againſt the law of God; ſuch 
as lying, ſwearing, profaneneſs, lewd- 
neſs, and all vices and immoralities what- 
ſoever; and this you muſt do, as well for 


their ſalvation-ſake, as alſo to guard your 


children from the infection of their man- 
ners, who, if your ſervants are corrupt, 
will hardly eſcape being tainted by them. 

Thirdly, I ſhewed you, that you were 
obliged to ſet ”= ſervants good exam- 
ples, by honeſty and conſcience in all 
your dealings, and by an exemplary life 
of piety and virtue. 

Fou rthly, That you were to allow them 
proper means of inſtruction in their duty 
to G04 and man; the uſe of Bibles, and 
other books of devotion, and a proper 

ortion of time to peruſe them; the Sab- 
bath, eſpecially ſet apart for this end, 1s 
not only freely to be allowed them, but 
care is to b- taken that it be employed 
by them in hearing ſermons, and attend- 
ing upon the public worſhip of God. 

And, in the laſt place, as you are to 
corre& your ſervants in vice and error, 
ſo are you to encourage them in well- 
doing ; to ſupport them when they are 
paſt their labour; and make the beſt pro- 
viſion you can for them at your death: 
and the conſequence from all this will be, 
that your lives will be eaſier, and your 
buſineſs be infinitely better done, than 
otherwiſe they ever would, or ever will be. 

And now, my brethren, if ye know 
all theſe parts of your duty, happy are ye, 
if you do them. 5 25 

And, indeed, you ought to do them 
from the ſole motive mentioned in my 
text, knowing, that ye alſo have a Maſter 
in heaven, neither is there reſpe of perſons 
with him. The little temporary diſtinc- 
tions of lord and maſter are calculated 
only for this world ; for, in the world to 
come, all titles ſhall vaniſh, and all diſ- 
tinctions ceaſe, and mankind ſhall be re- 
duced to their original equality : high 
and low, rich and. poor, the maſter and 
the ſervant, all ſhall be ſummoned before 
the great tribunal of God! all ſhall 


appear alike, without precedence, and 


without diſtinctian, other than what their 
merit ſhall give them in the fight. of 
God; with regard to every thing elſe, 
equal, as in the grave they roſe from. 
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Good God! how ſtrangely, 

tirely, and how ſadly will the * 
things here below be reverſed and changed 
at the great day of account! when the 
mighty men of the earth ſhall be ſtript 
of all their ornaments and honours, and 
the title of good and faithful ſervant ſhall 
be the higheſt and nobleſt diſtinction! 
Then ſhall the ſons of vanity ſee them. 
ſelves reduced to a level with their meaneſt 
ſlaves; and not only ſo, but ſhall ſee 
ſome of thoſe ſlaves placed high above 
them. How will their proud hearts he 
mortified, to behold thoſe poor wretches, 
wretches whom they would now ſcarce 
youchſafe to look down upon, exalted to 
high degrees of honour and eminence, 
and themſelves reduced to the loweſt con- 
dition of miſery and contempt ! ſo low, 
that thoſe very ſlaves ſhall pity them! ſo 
low, as, perhaps, to beg a ſmall charity 
from the meaneſt of their creatures; az 
the rich man in the Goſpel, who waz 
clothed in purple, and fared ſumptuouſy 
every day, was reduced to beg relief by 
the hand of that wretched creature, al 
ſores the dogs licked at his gate! to beg, 
that Abraham would ſend Lazarus to dy 
the tip of his finger in cold water, to cool 
his tongue, How many haughty maſters 
will be reduced to the like fad eſtate at 
the laſt day; ſuing to their ſlaves, and 
ſuing, as he did, to be denied; and re- 
ceiving, inſtead of relief, the ſame ſevere 
return, Thou, in thy life-time, received|! 
thy good things, and this, thy ſlave, evil 
things, at thy hands; but now he is con- 

forted, and thou art tormented ! 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, let 
i loins be girded about, and your 
ights burning, and ye yourſelves like un- 
to men that wait for their lord. Oh! 
ſet not your hearts upon the little tempo- 
rary diſtinctions of lord and maſter, but 
remember that your Maſter is alſo in hea- 
ven; neither is there reſped of perſons with 
him, Remember, that the meaneſt ſlave 
upon earth is upon the ſame foot of na- 
tural equality, and of equal acceptance 
in the ſight of God, with the mightieſt 
monarch in the univerſe; all 5 the 
ſons of God, and heirs of everlaſting 
ſalvation. .What are all the wealth and 
power of this world upon which we fo 
vainly value ourſelves? What are they 
but great ſtewardſhips, of which the 
owners ſhall give a ſevere account at the 


laſt day? What then is the great n 
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of life, but to vi E, that we may be- 
have ourſelves o in this account, that, 
at the laſt, we may be found in the cha- 
racter of that faithful and wiſe fleward 
in the Goſpel, whom his lord ſhall make 
ruler over 12 houſehold, to give them their 
portion of meat in due ſeaſon. 1 is that 
roant whom his lord, wwhen he cometh, 
ſpall o doing. But, if that ſervant 
"ſhall ſay in his heart, my lord delayeth his 
coming, and ſhall begin to beat his fellow- 
rroants, and to eat and drink, and be drunk- 
en, the lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a 
day when he looketh not for him, and at an 
hour «when he is not aware; and ſhall cut 
him aſunder, and appoint him his portion 
with the unbelievers. 

From which dreadful and intolerable 
doom, God, of his great _ deliver 
all that hear me; through the merits 
and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, our only 
Saviour. Amen. 
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SERMON CXXIX. 
The Duty of paying Debts. 


Rom, xili. part of ver. 8. 
Owe no man any thing, but to love one another, 


1¹ apoſtle, having in the foregoing 

verſe enjoined us to render to every 
one their dues — Tribute to whom tribute, 
cuſlom to whom cuſtom, honour to whom 
honour ; ſubjoins as an enforcement of the 
ſame precept in other terms—Owe no man 
any thing, He firſt expreſſeth the precept 
poſitively ; Render to every one therr dues ; 
and then, to enforce it yet ſtronger, he 
varies his phraſe, and lays down the ſame 
precept a ſecond time, in negative terms 
Ode no man any thing-—Owe no man any 
thing, but to love one another; i. e. diſ- 
charge every engagement, every obliga- 
tion you are under, to every man, in 
every relation of life; take care you owe 
no man any thing but love and good- will; 
for that is a debt, which, though you 
always pay, yet you will always owe; 
that is an obligation that never ends but 


with your life. 


The precept here delivered is general, 
and extends to every inſtance of ſocial 


virtue; but the buſineſs of this diſcourſe 


ſhall be to apply it to one particular duty, 
which is as little practiſed, and perhaps 
leſs taught, than any other; I mean the 
duty of paying debts ; a duty of as great 
conſequence tothe well-being of ſociety, as 
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any other whatſoever; as comprehending 
under it one great and important branch of 
commutative juſtice; and yet as utterly and 
as openly diſregarded, as if neither the laws 
of G „ nor man, nor nature exacted it of 
us. And therefore, to awaken you into a 
right ſenſe of this duty, I ſhall conſider the 
evils that attend the negle& of it, both 
as they regard the debtor, and as they 
regard the creditor. . | 
And, firſt, with regard to the debtor. 
— Nothing is more manifeſt than that 
careleſſneſs in contracting debts, and ne- 
gligence in diſcharging them, is one of 
the moſt unhappy characters in life, and 
ſuch as draws more evils after it, than 
can well be counted or conceived : that 
ſpirit, as it is the effect, ſo it is the cauſe 
of extravagance. Money borrowed is ſo 
much clear gains to a thoughtleſs mortal 
that has nothing but the gratification of 
his pleaſures at heart; and with how 
much more eaſe, and leſs interruption, 
this may be done, the better. 'The con- 
ſequences of ſuch a conduct are reflec- 
tions, which can only proceed from that 
wiſdom which they openly deſpiſe, or are 
utterly incapable of. This, of neceſſity, 
gives them up a prey to the artifices of 
wily villains, that he in wait to deceive 
for there are thoſe in the world whoſe 
whole buſineſs and purpoſe of life is to 
watch and to feed the follies of ſuch ex- 
travagants: they give by ounces, that 
they may receive by pounds. They are 
in the condition of the huſbandman, 
who commits his ſeed to the earth, in 
roſpect of a good harveſt, greater or 
leſs, according to the richneſs of the 
ſoil. They well know that the perſons 
they deal with are bad computers, and 
worſe accomptants; and therefore no- 
thing is more eaſy than to impoſe upon 
them in the value of what they vend, or 
the quantity of what they receive. And 
if they ſhould at any time happen to be 
reſtive, and ſuſpe& they are defrauded, . 
the men of the world know very well 
how to bring them down again to their 
own terms: they manage them as ſkilful 
warriors ſubdue ſtrong towns; they ſtarve. 
them into compliance: they know it is but 
holding their hand, and refuſingto feed their 
extravagance, to make them ſubſcribe to 


d n they think fit to impoſe. 
I 


[ow far do theſe men outdo the foll 5 
of Eſau! He fold his birthright to era 
a real and craving want, and yet he ſinn 


* 
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in ſelling it ; but theſe men ſacrifice theirs 
to ſuch wants as are falſe and fantaſtic; 
to appetites that will not be ſatisfied, or 


at leaſt ought not to be indulged : nay, 


they oftentimes ſacrifice their health, as 
well as their inheritance, even to wanton- 
neſs and fulneſs. The truth of it is, men 
of this character are, for the moſt part, 
in a worſe condition than that of Solo- 
mon's horſe-leech, that hath two daugh- 
ters, crying, Give, give, Wine and wo- 
men, play and pleaſure, are the daugh- 
ters of the horſe-leech, leſs limited in 
their number, but not leſs craving, waſt- 
ing, and inſatiable ; and whoever ſuffers 
them to faſten on him is effectually un- 
done. If men contracted debts for the 
neceſſaries of life, which they could no 
otherwiſe procure, they were excuſable; 
but to purchaſe needleſs, nay perhaps 
pernicious vanities, at the hazard of 
health, and fortune, and liberty; at the 
hazard of every thing that is good and 
valuable in life, is folly palt forgiveneſs ! 
and yet, if it were only a folly, it might 
be borne with. But, in truth, this habit 
of running thoughtleſsly into debt draws 
many other worſe habits after it ; lying, 
fwearing, cheating, and all kinds of vice 
and villany are its ſure attendants ; nay, 
fometimes, even murder, and an open 
defiance of public juſlice, as hath been 


feen in more than one unhappy and dread- 


ful inſtance. It is like that evil ſpirit in 
the Goſpel, who, when he hath gotten 
poſſeſſion, taketh with him ſeven other 
ſpirits more wicked than himſelf; and 
they enter in, and dwell there; and the 
7 ate of that man is unſpeakably worſe 
than the firſt. 

A. ſpirit of extravagance, long uſed to 
be indulged,” cannot bear to be reſtrained 
or refuſed ; and if it may not he gratified 
in the uſual way, yet gratified it muſt 
be, at any rate. If credit be checked 
in the common courſe, new channels 


muſt be cut, and new ſources opened; 


and this muſt be the work of falſchood 
and fraud, and every wicked artifice that 
can be deviſed. By this means the mind 
becomes corrupt and depraved to the laſt 
degree, and the man is gradually fitted 
for the converſation of fiends. Nay, this 
fin is as ſtupid with regard to this world 
as other fins. are with regard to the next 
it ſacrifices all the ſolid and laſting ſatiſ- 
factions even of this life, to ſmall, pre- 
ſent, momentary gratifications, without 
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the leaſt thought of the dreadful conſe. 


quences that await them; and it ends, 
even in this world, as other vices do in 
the next, in the loſs of liberty and happi. 
neſs, and the calamities of a dreadful 
confinement among curſed ſpirits ! for 
a gaol is, indeed, another hell upon earth 
and the beſt emblem of that manſign 
of miſery; where you are ſurrounded 
with nothing but fin and affliction; where 
abandoned wretches become yet more 
abandoned by ſociety and example; by 
the converſation of miſcreants more vile 
than themſelves ; by mixing with the 
moſt corrupt and profligate part of man. 
kind; inflaming their paſt guilt by new 
and greater enormities every day ; living 
in utter defiance of God and goodneſs ; 
and, for the molt part, dying either in a 
hardened impenitence, or the horrors of 
deſpair. And yet this is the end to which 
the young, the gay, the pleaſurable part 
of mankind are hurrying on, with az 
much eagerneſs, as if they thought it 
impoſſible ever to be attained too ſoon, 
And, indeed, if this were only the pur. 
ſuit of youthful folly, the evil were in 
ſome degree to be endured, becauſe age 
and experience would be ſure to abate it; 
but, in truth, it is often the vice of every 
age, and every condition in life—where- 
ever pride and vanity reign, there extra- 
vagant aims are purſued, and fantallic 
diſtinctions ſought after, at the hazard of 
every felicity and ſecurity in life. Tur 
your eyes upon the world, and you wil 
behold one half of mankind living appi- 
rently above their fortune ; and what is 
living above their fortune, but living to 
{ure deſtruction, both of themſelves and 
family, as well az all thoſe they deal with? 
One man is above making uſe of the limbs 
which God hath beſtowed upon him, to 
convey him where his buſineſs calls; and 
ſo rides in a coach for a few months, at 
the hazard of wanting ſhoes for the relt 
of his life, when his folly hath reduced 
him to his feet. 

Another, who hath wherewithal to 
purchaſe a houſe, every way convenient 
and ſuited to his cireumſtances, cannot be 
content without magnificence, and rooms 
of ſtate, which are of no uſe, but to be 
looked at: theſe are not to be attained 
without a foreign fund; and, juſt when 
the building is at the point of being finiſh- 
ed, his creditors come and take poſſeſſion 


of it, and he and his family are * 
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doors—and, haps, without 
2 enough to cover their nakedneſs, 
or hide their ſhame; it may be, too, with- 
out knowing how to be ſheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather, or where 
to ſeek for a morſe] of bread. This is 
oftener the caſe, in effect, though not 
exactly in the circumſtances now men- 
tioned, than is commonly imagined ; nor 
are the inſtances few or rare, of perſons 
utterly undone by living beyond their for- 
tune. In this condition, abandoned at 
once by their friends, and by the fund or 
income by which they ſubſiſted, deſerted 
by every thing but their pride, whither 
ſhall the unhappy wretcheg turn them- 
ſelves? Their vanity ſets them above all 
honeſt induſtry in a low way; for that, 
for the molt part, remains with them like 
a running ſore that drains their vitals ; 
and either urges them to ſtarve in an ho- 
nourable way, or drives them to violent 
and deſperate courſes for ſubſiſtence, till 
they end in infamy. And although ſuch 
a creature is little to be pitied upon his 
own account, yet is his Fall often to be 
lamented, on account of many others 
that are involved in his ruin. An honeſt 
friend that was drawn in to be bound for 
him, and 1s undone by his beneficence ; 
or an innocent family that were too youn 
to be partners in his folly, and yet = 
ſhare his fate, and are given up by it to 
er Wa or poverty; or an honeſt and 
ind parent, who expended more than he 
could well afford, to bring his ſon with 
more advantage into the world ; perhaps, 
too, a virtuous and a valuable woman, 1n- 
nocent of his pride, and yet cruſhed in his 
fall; though, it is to be hoped, this rarely 
happens, the wife being too often the 
great incentive to the huſband's vanity 
and, of conſequence, leſs to be lamented 
in the ruin in which ſhe is involved. 
Theſe, and a thouſand ſuch like calami- 
ties, are the neceſſary and unavoidable 
conſequences of profuſion and extrava- 
gance; of careleſſneſs in contracting debts, 
and negligence in diſcharging them; theſe 
are the evils which thoughtleſs mortals 
draw upon their own heads, and thoſe of 
their neareſt friends, by vanity and un- 
thrift. And yet, great and various as 
theſe are, they are few and inconſider- 


able, in compariſon of thoſe brought 


upon the reſt of mankind by the ſam 
Curſed ſpirit, Jae oh ! | 155 
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Every one knows that the whole bu- 
ſineſs of trade, by which nations grow 
ou and happy, 1s carried on by men of 

iligence and induſtry, of fortunes, for 
the molt part, too ſmall (at leaſt, at their 
firſt ſetting out) to ſupport them in in- 
dolence ; and that their profit ariſes prin- 
cipally from quick returns. It is plain, 
from hence, that running in debt with 
tradeſmen, and neglecting to pay them 
in due time, 1s utterly ruinous to the 
whole buſineſs of trade and commerce; 
and abſolutely deſtructive of the very 
principles upon which it 1s built, and by 
which it ſubſiſts; and yet this is a crime 
every day committed by men of fortune 
and quality, with as little remorſe ast ney 
eat and drink; and, if the tradeſman 


demands his money, it is odds but he is 


either threatened, or turned into a jeſt: 
the ſon of Sirach's wiſe obſervation is 
here every day verified; T he rich man hath 
done wrong, and yet he threateneth ; the poor 
ts wronged, and yet he muſt entreat alſo. 
If threats will not rid theſe men of their 
importunate creditors, then are they to 
be deluded with fair words, and plauſible 
excules, to pay attendance from day ta 
day, to the loſs of more time, and ne- 
gle& of more buſineſs, than perhaps the 
debt is worth; and ſo the firſt injury, in- 
ſtead of being repaired, is doubled. And 
yet the gentleman debtor, the author of 
this evil, is ſo far from repenting of it, that 
it is odds but he vaunts his wit and dex- 
terity in doing it. As a madman {ſaith 
Solomon) who caſteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death ; ſo is the man that deceiveth his 
neighbour, and ſaith, Am I not in iet? 
And, indeed, 1t 1s ſcarce to be conceived 
how any man can deal more deſtruction 
and ruin around him, than by deceiving 
and breaking faith with the fair trader 
for it 1s well known, his credit, his whole 
ſubſiſtence, depends upon keeping his 
word, and being ſtrictly punctual in his 
payments and his promiſes; aud, if he 
fail in theſe, he is undone at once. And 
how is it poſhble he ſhould not fail, if 
the gentlemen he deals with fail him? 
He hath no way of raiſing money but 
by fale of his goods; and, if thoſe to 
whom they are truſted will not pay him, 
it is impoſſible he can pay his creditors 
and, if he do not pay them, it is impoſ- 
ſible but he muſt be ruined, and, perhaps, 
many more with him. For traders are 


i 
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linked and dependent of one another; 
and one man's fall throws down many 
more with him; the ſhopkeeper is in 
debt to the maker or the merchant ; 
and theſe again to the journeyman, the 
farmer, or the foreign correſpondent ; 
and ſo the ruin becomes complicated, and 
extended beyond imagination! inſomuch 
that the failure of one man here may 
affect many others in the remoteſt regions 
of the earth; may reach at once from 
welt to eaſt, and from eaſt to weſt again; 
and yet the fine gentleman, that thus 
feattereth firebrands, arrows, and death 
around him, hall cry, with great com- 
placence to himſelf, and, perhaps, with 
eat applauſe from his companions, Am 
Far in jet ? ſhall pride himſelf in having 
impoſed upon the credulity of an induſtri- 
ous honeſt man, (with the added inſolence 
of a contemptuous name,) and appointed 
him to come for payment the next day 
after he is gone out of town. And, after 
all, to what purpoſe all this fraud, and 
falſehood, and delufton ! none in nature, 
but to have wherewithal to feed their 
folly and extravagance ; to have to throw 
away upon a horſe, or an harlot ; or to 
pay a play debt—debts of honour as they 
are called, but, in truth, debts of in- 
famy ! debts, which it was infamous to 
contract, and which it is villanous to pay, 
to the injury of the honeſt trader. A 
eſter, a ſharper, that undoes you with 
Fe dice, or ſleight of hand; a wretch, 
whom it is a ſcandal to converſe or ſo 
much as to be ſeen with, ſuch a miſcreant 
ſhall be paid off, though to your utter 
ruin : every engagement, every ſecurity 
in life, ſhall be ſacrificed to diſcharge him; 
whilſt the fair dealer that ſupphed you 
with the neceſſaries of life 1s left to rot 
in a gaol, for the food that fed you, and 
the clothes that covered you. Can any 
thing be conceived more monſtrous ? or 
is it poſſible to imagine how human na- 


ture can be ſunk into a greater degree of 


corruption than this ? 

Theſe are the practices of the looſe 
and libertine part of mankind ; and, in- 
deed, what better can be expected from 
that vicious and thoughtleſs extravagance 
in which they live? But there is alſo ano- 
ther race of men, oppoſite to theſe in all 
other reſpects, who agree perfectly with 
them, in not paying their debts, and yet 
are much more criminal on that ſcore; 1 
mean the needy and covetuous rich, who 

| 10 


cannot pay, either becauſe they have mad 
a new purchaſe, or · becauſe they will 3 
break a ſum for which they receive in 
tereſt. A greedy purchaſer is one that 
will run in debt with all mankind ; and if 
he can help it, will pay for nothing bs 
houſes or lands; nay, by his good wil 
he will not pay for theſe, otherwiſe than 
by the profits that ariſe from them, The 
thoughtleſs libertine is a man that ſpends 
more than he hath, and therefore can. 
not pay: the greedy purchaſer is a man 
that ſpends nothing, and hath a great 
deal, and will not pay, becauſe he would 
have more: theſe are the greateſt mon. 
ſters in nature! compoſitions of covet. 
ouſneſs and cruelty ! who oppreſs and dif. 
treſs every one they have to deal with, 
who will pay no man themſelves, and yet 
ſuſter no mortal to owe them a penny ; 
they rack their tenants, and grind the 
face of the poor; they drive away the af, 
of the fatherleſs, 5 Job,) and tale th; 
widow®s ox for a pledges they -_ the naked 
to lodge without clothing, and they have 15 
covering in the cold; the are wet ith the 


ſhowers x the mountains, and embrace the 


rock for ſhelter ; men groan from out 4 the 
city, and the foul of the wounded crieth ou, 
Theſe men are the peſt of ſociety, and 
infinitely worſe than robbers upon the 
high roads: they rob, not from neceſſity, 
but from the inſolence of power and 
plenty ! n the ſpirit of calm cruelty and 
determined villany ! and, to complete their 
character, they rob oftentimes even under 
the ſhew of friendſhip, with impunity, 
and without remorſe ; neither can you 
guard againſt them; neither can you 
bring them ta juſtice when you are in- 
jured. And here the condition of the 
creditor is indeed deplorable ; if the 
tradeſman be importunate for his money, 
he is ſure to diſoblige; if it be kept from 
him for a conſiderable time, he mult of 
neceſſity be a great loſer, becauſe he 1s 
deprived of the advantage of 21 i 
in trade all that while. Whereas, if it 
had been paid him when it ought, he 
might reaſonably hope to have doubled 
it before that day, And yet, as the calc 
now ſtands, he has not the advantage of 
receiving ſo much as the common intereſt 
for it; nay, not only ſo, but if he lets it 
lie above a certain number of years, he 
loſes the principal. It is to be preſumed, 
that one reaſon why the law allows no in- 


tereſt for book-debts, is, becauſe the 
, trader 
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a 
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t afford to let his money lie 
1 = as to derive any advantage 
2 it by way of intereſt; for the in- 
tereſt of money is but a trifle, in com- 
(on of the advantages it may turn to 
in trade; and therefore the law, to lay 
tradeſmen under a neceſſity of calling in 
their money betimes, allows them no in- 
tereſt for it while it is out. But ſtill 
the difficulty remains how to call it in, 
ſince every one knows that the expences 
of a law-ſuit may very eaſily exceed the 
debt; and, at belt, you mult of neceſſity 
be 2 loſer even by gainin your cauſe, It 
indeed the law, at the ſame time that it 
prohibited book-debts from bearing in- 
tereſt, had contrived ſome cheap and eaſy 
method of recovering thoſe debts, tradeſ- 
men had been well dealt by ; but to take 
away the intereſt of their debts, and the 
principal, after ſome years, and yet leave 
them no way of doing themſelves juſtice, 
but at the hazard of their ruin, hath the 
appearance of great hardſhip. For, be- 
fides the exceſſive expence of lau- ſuits, 
the ill-will that ſuch an attempt is ſure 
to draw upon the tradeſman is a weight 
which few men of that rank are able to 
bear. The man he goes to law with, and 
all his friends and dependents, are ſure to 
become his mortal enemies from that 
moment. The debtor, in that caſe, ſeems 
to think himſelf obliged to abuſe the 
tradeſman, and blaſt his credit as much 
as in him lies, to juſtify himſelf in uſing 
him fo ill; and blaſting a tradeſman's 
credit is the ſure way to ruin him at 
once. It is finely obſerved of an exc-l- 
lent writer, that credit is to the tradeſ- 
man what honour is to the gentleman ; 
to a man that is truly ſuch, his honour 
18 as dear as his life ; to the trader, credit 
is as life itſelf, for he cannot live without 
it. Few of you would knowingly and 
deliberately involve yourſelves in the guilt 
of murder; and yet you effectually do 
this, when you blaſt the reputation of an 
honeſt dealer ; for defamation is death to 
ſuch a one; his bread depends upon his 
credit, and if he be robbed of it he muſt 
ve; and, certainly, ſtabbing a man to 
the heart is a much leſs cruelty than 
ſtarving him to death. Nay, you are as 
cruel to your own honour in this caſe as 
8 are to the tradeſman's credit and life; 
or honour is a ſtrict and nice regard to 
every virtue in life, and more particularly 
to truth and juſtice. And therefore a 
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man of honour that is neither true nor 
honeſt, is a contradiction in terms; a man 
that allows himſelf in any degree of fraud 
or falſehood has actually degraded him- 
ſelf from his dignity, and has no more 
title to the honour than he has to the 
eſtate he has forfeited. 

But, ſuppoſe the tradeſman's reputa- 
tion ſo well eſtabliſhed as to bear up againſt 
the load of calumny that is thrown upon 
him on theſe occaſions ; ſuppoſe him able 
to bear the double burden of calumn 
and a law- ſuit; yet what will all this aral 
him? The debtor is a peer, or a parlia- 
ment man, or protected by thoſe that are; 
his perſon is privileged, and his eſtate 
ſettled; and, if neither of theſe will do, 
he bids defiance to the very execution of 
the law; and you attempt it at the hazard 
of your life. "Theſe are the difficulties 
that ſhopkeepers and men in buſineſs are 
forced to ſtruggle with, and too often fink 
under; and if, in the number of ſo many 
bad paymaſters as they have to deal with, 
fome ſhould be ſo far touched with com- 
paſhon or remorſe, as not only to diſ- 
charge what they owe, but likewiſe to 
pay interell for it, beyond the obligation 
of the law, this is reckoned an uncommon 


mark of liberality and Chriſtian heroiſm z 


whereas, in truth, a dealer that is kept 
out of his money a conſiderable time 
hath no ſufficient reparation made him b 

being paid both the principal and the in- 
tereit in the end; becauſe both together 
will be far from amounting to the profit 
he might reaſonably propoſe to have made 
by it in trade all that time. For ſure no 
man in his wits would run all the hazards 
and troubles of trade, who could pro- 
pole to make as much advantage by the 
common intereſt of money as he might 
expect from dealing with it. And this 
is a new reaſon why men ſhould be care- 
ful to pay tradeſmen in time; becauſe 
though no accident ſhould hinder you 


from paying them in the end, yet your 


clearing off the original debt, together 
with the legal intereſt which that ſum 
ought to bear, 1s far from doing juſtice 
to the tradeſman, for the damage he has 
ſuffered in being kept out of his money 
{o long. So that, when you think you 
have made him ample amends for de- 
taining what was due to him, you have 
in truth injured mm 
And thus I have endeavoured to la 

before you the ſeveral evils that arife 


from 
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from running thoughtleſsly into debt, particularly a vicious good ; 
and from delaying to pay when it is in of the — e e hy life Þ 1 
our power. And yet this is a vice ſo kind only where it ought not; it is king 


1 

. 

=— 
k. 


enemy to the ſociety he lives in; and more 
2 


* 


miſ-ſpent life. Time, which ſweetens all 
other 


unĩverſally practiſed, and fo little thought to every vice and every vi +16 fn? 

3 of in the world, that I cannot quit the ans to every May Pore dB N conſola 
| ſubject without making ſome applica- innocence; and thoſe it is ſure to * 2 and ſe 
tion of what has been ſaid, to all orders wherever it comes. A elne 1 calamit 
and degrees of men that allow themſelves villain will ſurfeit a ſot, and gorge a 3 the lo 
in it. oy ; NAY» * glut his horſes "A; his | NR 1 
ounds with that food for whi a Bs 
SERMON CXXX. "_ are one day te ſtarve N oy / 
a a dungeon; a good - natured monſter iyi —_— 
The ſame Subject continued, be gay in the fools of widows fa That | 
Rom. xiii. part of ver. 8. phans. Good-nature, ſeparated from yir. men's 
Owe no man any thing, but to love one another. —_— abſolutely the worſt quality and | Jef - 
| character in life; at leaſt, if this be good. eg 

T* a former diſcourſe upon theſe words, nature, to feed a dog, and to murder a folly, 
I laid down the duty of paying debts, man. And therefore, if you have an quenc 
together with the evils which attend the pretence to good-nature, pay your 2s! every 
neglect of it, both as they regard the and, in ſo doing, clothe thoſe poor families Bugs 
debtor, and as they regard the creditor. that are now in rags for your finery ; feed 5 * 
The evils to the debtor, of being impoſed him that is ſtarving for the bread you cat inyoly 
upon either in the quantity or value of and redeem him from miſery that rots % * 
what they take up upon truſt; and the gaol, for the dainties on which you fared my 
eat ewl of _— expence eaſy, and, deliciouſly every day. And, beſides the ger, a 
in conſequence of that, ruin inſenſible good you will do to others by thoſe acts 1 
and inevitable. To the creditor, the de- of honeſty, you will do infinite good to a 
lay of payment in due time draws end- yourſelves by them. Paying of debts is —— 
leſs inconveniencies and evils after it ; loſs next to the grace of God, the beſt means Ph 
of time, and trade, and credit, and, in in the world to deliver you from a thou- 12 
conſequence of theſe, inevitable, and, it ſand temptations to fin and vanity. Pay 1 
may be, extenſive and complicated ruin. your debts, and you will not have where- == 
I now proceed to make ſome application withal to Ane a coſtly toy, or a perni- m—_ 
of what has been ſaid, to all orders and cious pleaſure.—Pay your debts, and you gait 
degrees of men that allow themſelves in will not have what to loſe to by villanous ch 
the violation or neglect of this duty. meſter. Pay yourdebts, and you will not 2 
And, firſt, let me 8 aſk the thoughtleſs ve wherewithal to feed a number of uſe- _ 
ſpendthrift once again, what can be the leſs horſes, or infectious harlots. In one oo. 
conſequence of his running in debt withall word, pay your debts, and you will of aces 
the world, but utter ruin both to himſelf neceſſity ab/tain from many ly Iufts that | 10 * 
and others? If the perſons 2 deal with war againſt the ſpirit, an bring you into 2 
are honeſt and indigent, how can you captivity to fin, and cannot fail to end in ar- 

anſwer it to your humanity, to brin our utter deſtruction, both of ſoul and ed 
miſery and deſtruction upon the molt 2 | t 4 
pitiable and moſt deſerving part of the On the other hand, if the men you deal a : 
creation? to deſtroy thoſe by your ex- with, and are indebted to, are rich and iato 
travagance, which even cruelty and ty- wily, conſider they ſupply your extrava- main 
ranny would be tender of? What is moſt gance with no other view but to undo title: 
provoking, and indeed inſufferable upon you ; as men pour water into a pump, to with 
this head, is, that thoſe who allow them- draw more from it, Conſider, they could wou 
ſelves in this conduct often paſs upon not afford to truſt you, if they did not that 
the world under the character of good- propoſe to make exceſſive gain by you; he 1 
natured men ; and you ſhall often hear it and if you think at all, think what it is have 
ſaid of ſuch a one, that he is no-body's to loſe a fortune by folly ; to purchaſe are 
enemy but his Own. But the real truth ſuperfluous and pernicious vanities, for à not 
is, that every vicious man, whatever he ſhort ſeaſon, at the hazard of wanting perf 
may be in his intentions, is, in effect, an neceſſaries for the tedious remainder of a | that 


other afflictions, will perpetually ſharpen 
and inflame this; as the gaiety and gid- 
dineſs of youth go off, the wants of age 
will become more ſharp, and more in- 
conſolable, to the laſt day of your lives; 


9 and ſevere reflection will double every 


mity that befals you. And therefore 
— fon of Sirach Sl adviſes, (Ecclus. 
xviii. 33.) Be not made a beggar by m_ 
ing upon borrowing 5 or thou Halt lie in 
wait for thy own life. And again, the 


fame wiſe man mo excellently obſerves, 


That he that buildeth his houſe with other 
men's money, is like one that gathereth him- 


erects a ſure monument, not only of his 
folly, but of his ruin; and the conſe- 
quence is the ſame from extravagance of 


b elf flones for the tomb of his burial : he 


7 every kind; but with this difference, that 


the ruin derived from wine and women 
is the moſt dreadful of all others; as it 
involves you at once in the double diftreſs 
of diſeaſe and want. Who amongſt you 
can at once bear the united racks of hun- 


ger, and infection, and an evil conſcience ? 


and yet this is what you muſt feel, al- 
though it be what you cannot bear; the 
torments of hell anticipated! to be de- 
prived of every bleſſing, and to be im- 
merſed in miſery. 

Thus much for the youthful extrava- 
gant. In the next place, let me apply 
myſelf to the man of quality, that is 
guilty of this vice, although theſe are 
too often the ſame perſons. If ye will 
not conſider what ye owe your cre- 


= ditors, and how to ay them, I beſeech 
you calmly to refle& 


and conſider what 
ye owe to yourſelves, to your family, to 


pour country, to your king. Was it for 


this that ye were diſtinguiſhed above 
others of the ſame rank, only to be more 
eminent in infamy? Was nobility beſtow- 
ed upon your anceſtors as a reward of vir- 
tue; and do ye uſe it only as a privilege 
for vice? Is ſuperior worth degenerated 
into ſuperior villany ? If ye had any re- 
mains of modeſty, ye would renounce the 
titles and the fortunes of your anceftors, 


= vith the virtues that attained them. Ye 


would bluſh to take place of a beggar 
that had virtue, Will ye yet pretend to 
be better men than others, when ye 
have renounced your humanity, when ye 
are no longer men, but monſters ? It is 
not expected of you that you ſhould 
perform acts of heroiſm and generoſity ; 


that you ſhould reward virtue, and ſup- 
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port merit in diſtreſs. Alas! theſe ex- 
pectations are long ſince vaniſhed, and 
ſeem only the boaſts of fabulous antiquity. 
But methinks it might ſtill be expected 
of you, that you ſhould do common 
juſtice ; that you ſhould not be worſe than 
the reſt of mankind, becauſe you think 
yourſelves better; at leaſt expect to be 
called ſo, and treated as ſuch. Surely it 
might {till be expected of you that you 
ſhould pay your debts, and keep your 
promiſes; and, in truth, ye would not 
be void, either of dignity or dependents, 
if ye did even this. Mankind are already 
too much prejudiced in your favour, and + 
would not fail to pay you ſufficient regard 
and reverence, even if you did them no 
goods provided you did them no miſchief. 

ut if ye expect to be eſteemed, not only 
without generoſity, but even without 
juſtice, Je are indeed unreaſonable, and 
will be ſure to be diſappointed, 

In the next place, Let me apply my- 
ſelf to the wealthy and covetous ; theſe 
are, of all others, the moſt inexcuſable, 
in not paying their debts. Men that have 
made or improved their own fortune by 
induſtry are utterly unpardonable in op- 
preſſing the induſtry of others; the leaſt - 
that might be expected from increaſe of 
wealth 1s to do juſtice with our abun- 
dance. This was the expreſs direction of 
the prophet Eliſha, in the 4th chapter of 
2 Kings, when he had miraculouſly in- 
creaſed the widow's oil, he commanded 
her firſt to pay her debts out of her 
abundance ; Go, ſaith he, ſell the oil, and 
pay thy debt, and live thou and thy children 
of the reſt. And the reaſon of this is 
evident, the money we owe is not ours, 
it is the property of other men, in our 
keeping, and we have no more right to 
it than we have to the money in their 
pockets. And although we ſhould make 
no return to God for his bleſſings upon 
our induſtry, in alms and acts of good- 
neſs, ſurely the leaſt we can do is to do 
juſtice to men. What a dreadful re- 
flection is it to turn the bleſſings of Pro- 
vidence into a curſe to ourſelves, and all 
we have to deal with! Men of this cha- 
rater are in the condition of thoſe ma- 
lignant inſects who fret and make ſores 
b ae they come, and then feed 
upon them: they thrive upon the miſeries 
of mankind, which is abſolutely the moſt: 
deteſtable character upon earth! and is, 
next to that of a fiend, the very "_ 

an 
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and vileſt that can be imagined. Woe un- 
to him, ſaith the prophet Jeremiah, that 
Buildeth his houſe by unrighteouſneſs, and his 
ehambers by wrong ! (xxii. 13.) Woe unto 
them, ſaith Iſaiah (ch. v. ver. 8.), that join 
Bouſe to hauſe, that lay field to field, till 
there be no place, that they may be placed 
alone in the midft of the carth ! * in 
that character of cruelty which is beſt 
ſuited to a beaſt of prey, that ſcatters 
ruin and deſolation all around him. 
One would think the apoſtle's precepts 
were reverſed to theſe men; and that 
they thought themſelves bound in con- 
ſcience to owe every man every thing in 
the world but love and good - will. And 
after all, to what — is all this o 

eſſion, and iniquity of avarice? To 
| mon up ill-got riches for a curſe upon 
themſelves and their poſterity, and leave 
a memory and a carcaſe equally odious 
and offenſive behind them. They are ex- 
alted for a little while, as it is finely ex- 

reſſed in the 24th chapter of Job; 
They are exalted for a little while, but are 
gone, and brought low : they are taken out 
of the way as all other ; and cut off, as the 
tops of the ears of corn. They are per- 
| mitted by the Divine Providence, to fill 
up at once the meaſure of their wealth 
and their iniquity ; and, as ſoon as ever 
they are ripe for ruin, they are cut off 
in the fulneſs of their pride and fortune ; 
and the wealth they have hoarded 1s 
Uke the full ear of corn, which, inſtead 
of being gathered into the barn, 1s tram 
Ted under foot, and ſcattered over the 
face of the earth; and ſo becomes a prey 
to rooks, and ſwine, and vermin. 

In the laſt place, Let me apply my- 
{elf to traders themſelves, and deſire them 
to reflect how they pay their own debts : 
I am afraid, ſome of them very badly. 
I have heard of - moſt 2 practice 
amongſt them, of paying their journey- 
men — underlings in — 5 : I call this 
wicked, becauſe, if thoſe goods are rated 


at the ſhop-priee, the journeyman is 


plainly defrauded, ſince he hath no allow - 
ance for the time and trouble he muſt 
take, and the hazard he muſt run in vend- 
ing thoſe goods. And, whereas he had 
a right to ready money for his labour, 
his neceſſities now oblige him to {ell thoſe 

oods at any price he can get, to the 
Siſeredit of trade in general, and the 
real injury of that very perſon who laid 

him under a neceſſity of ſo doing, who 


\ 
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muſt of neceſſity ſuffer by havi 

goods ſold at an ek mug ſo hs — 
practice is as ill-judged in the ſhopke ny 
and as weak with regard to his 2 
tereſt, as it is wicked with regard to his 


poor mage =: + And indeed all bad Pay. 


ment to thole they have to deal wi 
eſpecially the poorer ſort, is manifeſt 
injurious to men in buſineſs; for the 
clamour of bad pay, and the diſcredit 
that neceſſaril attends it, generally ſpeak. 
ing, begins there. And therefore Solo- 
mon's precepts (Prov. iii. 27, 28.) ought 
always to be ſtrictly obſerved by them 
of all mankind : Withhold not good fron 
them to whom it is due, when it is in the 
power of thine hand to do it. Say not unto 
thy neighbour, Go, and come again, and 10. 
morrow I will give, when thou haſt it ly 
thee, Although the men you deal with 
do not know your wants, nor conſider 
your labour and loſs of time in ſeeking 
your due, and are conſequently re. 
gardleſs of you and your neceſſities, yet 
you well know the wants of the 
people you deal with, and the injury you 
do them in making them loſe their time in 
attending upon you; and therefore yon 
are utterly inexcuſable in not relieving 
them from thoſe hardſhips, when you 
can do ſo, barely by doing juſtice. Hon 
can you expect a bleſſing from God upon 
your own endeavours, when you are guilty 
of ſo much cruelty and injuſtice to others; 
when you are guilty of ſo much injuſtice 
to the very men by whoſe labour ye are 
ſupported ? A poor man, that oppreſſeth the 
Poor, (faith Solomon,) is like a ſavceping 
rain which leaveth no food, (Prov. xxviil, 
3-) Nature hath formed us to compal- 
ſionate the calamities we endure ; and 
therefore a poor man ſhould as naturally 
expect aid and conſolation from his bre- 
thren in the ſame condition, as the parched 
and impoveriſhed earth expects relief from 
the ſhowers of heaven; conſequently, 
when, inſtead of being aided, he is op- 
preſſed by his brethren, and the little re- 
mains of his ſubſtance are torn from him, 
he is then in the condition of the earth, 
ravaged and ruined by the very means ap- 
pointed by Providence to refreſh and make 
it fruitful; and all its ſeed, all the means 
and hopes of a future harveſt, ſwept away 
with its beſt mould. A poor man, ib! 


oppreſſeth the poor, is the crueleſt monſter 
in nature; and it is the juſt judgment 


Almighty God, that, <vith what meg 
| | , 


there | 
there 


On 
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you mete, it ſhould be meaſured unto you 
again. He that doth wrong, . ſaith the 
apoſtle, (Col. iii. 2 5.) ſhall receive for 
the ewrong which he hath done ; as he hath 
done, it Foal! be done unto bim; his reward 

all return upon his own head. | 

And therefore, my brethren, as ye ex- 
pect mercy, and protection, and bleſſing, 
from God; do juſtice and judgment to 
all you have to deal with; and Ze merciful 
after your power : for the righteous Lord 
Ioveth righteouſneſs ; and ip ert good 
any man doeth, the ſame ſhall he 
the Lord. So that a man ſhall ſay, verily, 


there is a reward for the righteous ; verily, . 


there is a God that judgeth the earth; 

SERMON CXXXL. 

On the great Importance and Wiſ— 
dom of early Induſtry. 


Prov. vi. ver. 6, 7, 8: 


Ver. 6. Go to the ant, thou ſluggard, confider 
her ways, and be wiſe.—7. Which having no 
guide, overſeer or ruler ;—3. Provideth her 
meat in the ſummer, and gathereth her food 
in the harveſt, X 


T 18 obſervable of Solomon, that as he 
is every-where throughout his writings 
zealous in the praiſe of indultry, fo he is 
no leſs ſevere in the reproach of idleneſs ; 
and yet, at the ſame time that his indig- 
nation is raiſed againſt the ſluggard, he 
ſeems more at a loſs how to inftruct and 
reform that unhappy race of mortals than 
any other whatſoever : men of every other 
character were capable of improvement 
from application and induſtry ; but what 
could be expected from thoſe who were 
too lazy to put any precepts into practice, 
however uſeful and wiſe ? Had he referred 
them for inſtruction to the ſchools of phi- 
loſophy, many precepts muſt be learned, 
and many books turned over; and they 
mult have reſolved upon a regular courſe 
of ſtudy and diſcipline, before they could 
attain thoſe habits and that wiſdom they 
wanted; and this he knew would be death 
to them, even to think of: and therefore 
the ſhorteſt method *he could take with 
them, and indeed the ſhorteſt courſe that 
could poſſibly be taken for their amend- 
ment, was to remit them for inſtruction 
to the ant; where they needed only to 
ook and learn; where, ſtretched at len gth 
by the fide of a ſuriny bank (as proper a 
lituation for ſloth as their hearts could 


vil), they might fee all the ſwprifing 


receive of 
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effects of induſtry, and learn all the fruits 
and advantages of it, at their eaſe, withs 
out ſtirring from the ſpot, without the 
expence either of toil or {tudy, and, in 
ſhort, without any other labour than that 
of keeping theit eyes open. 

Here might they behold a little creature 
labouring under a load of more than four 
times its own bulk, and conveying it with 
inceſſant induſtry to the common ſtore z 
and if he fainted, and grew unequal to 
the taſk, he might ſoon have the abe 
to ſee a good - natured neighbour haſtening 
to his aſſiſtance; the loaded ants going in 
one way, and the unloaded going out 
another, that they might not obſt one 
another in their paſſage. 


* 
* 


In the courſe of a few days loitering, 
he might obſerve the commori ſtock of 
proviſion immenſely increaſed; and, what 
muſt be a contemplation of great pleaſure 
to ſuch a genius, he might obſerve, that 
the labours of the year ended with the 
harveſt ; that, when they had no more to 
gather, they had no more to do, but to fit 
down and enjoy what they had got ; that 
they had provided convenient coverings 
for themſelves, and grananes for their 
food, and were under no neceſſity of ſuf- 
fering the ſeverities of the winter-ſeaſon, 
but were warmly lodged in the midſt of 
peace and plenty; and never need put 
their feet out of doors, unleſs, perhaps, 
to ſun themſelves, or their proviſions, after 
a glut of rain; which were no more than 
a pleaſant recreation after ſo long con- 
finement. And, laſtly, he could not but 
obſerve, with conſcious ſhame, that he 
never met with one idler in the whole com- 
munity ; that every individual contributed 
ſomething to the public fund, and beſt 
conſulted his own good, by co-operating 
for the good of the whole. | 
When the ſluggard had obſerved all 
this at his eaſe, one would think it would 
not be very hard for htm to turn it into 
an uſeful leſſon of life, and to reaſon thus 
ſhortly and pertinently upon it: I alfa 
am à member of ſoviety, and ſhould I be 
utterly inſignificant in it? was I made to 
be leſs important than an ant? or; am I 
leſs bound to contribute to the good of 
the community? is not my own inſepar- 
able from it? and ſhall I not co-operate 
for the common good? every ſociety hath 
a fund of wealth, beſt acquired by honeſt 
arts; from whence alſo ariſe the othes 
nawional funds of power, credit, and eſteem z 
' 10 mould 
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ſhould I be inſignificant to all theſe pur- 
poſes? and can l be happy, and honour- 
able, if I be? 

Let me reflect, if I alſo can have reſo- 
lution and induſtry enough to labour out 
my ſeaſon like the ant, I ſhall not onl 
contribute to the public good, but ſh 
alſo, probably, -be able to get myſelf a 
comfortable proviſion for life. Life alſo 
hath its ſeaſons, like the year; the times 
of health and ftrength are its ſummer and 
its autumn; if I employ theſe, as I ought, 
in ſome uſeful and honeſt purſuit, I ſhall, 
in all probability, liave acquired where- 
withal to ſupport me in the winter of life, 
when the ſeaſon of labour is over, and 
when eaſe and reſt will be very agreeable 
and deſirable to me: how infinitely happy 
ſhall IT be, if I can live to ſee the day 
when I ſhall have nothing to do but to eat 
and drink, and take my reſt ! | 

And here we ſee the exceeding wiſdom 
of Solomon's propoſing the ant to the 
imitation of idlers, becauſe it is an ex- 
ample that ſhould excite them to induſtry, 
even for the intereſt of their ſloth ; foraſ- 
much as it inſtructs us, that a ſhort 
courſe of unwearied induſtry is the ſureſt 
means to purchaſe a long vacation of eaſe 
and uninterrupted reſt. | 

It is not barely upon this principle, but 
upon others of more moment, that I ſhall 
endeavour to illuſtrate the wiſdom of early 
induſtry (the moſt important of all ſocial 
duties) to this audience; and when the 
wiſdom of this virtue hath ſufficiently re- 
commended it to you, I hope you will 
need no other motive to engage you in an 
earnelt purſuit and practice of it. 

'The importance of this virtue to the 
public needs no proof ; foraſmuch as it is 
ſelf- evident, that no man can be an uſeful 
member of ſociety who doth not, ſome 
way or other, contribute either to its 
Peace, honour, ſecurity, or intereſt : and 

ow can. this be done, without a proper 
exerciſe and improvement either of the 
powers of his body, or mind, or both, in 


1cme uſeful purſuit, is utterly inconceiv- 


able. And therefore I ſhall content myſelf 
with ſhewing the advantage of induſtry 
to every man in his private capacity. 
And, firſt, Induſtry is wiſe with regard 
to the intereſts and concerns of the body: 
we were made for labour, and a certain 
portion of exerciſe is abſolutely neceſſa 
to our health and ſtrength ; and the body 
can no more be 8 in vigour with- 


out it, than without its natural food, 
What the condition of our conſtitution in 
paradiſe might be 1s not eaſy to ſay ; hut 
it is evident, that from the moment man 
was driven froti that delightful ſeat, ang 


-condemned to ſupport his life by the {went 


of his brow, labour is become neceſſ 
to our well-being ; and though it was pro, 
nounced upon Adam as a curſe, and in 
puniſhment of his tranſgreſſion, yet, whe. 
ther it were to manifeſt the continuance 
of that curſe upon his poſterity, or rather, 
in the uſual courſe of the Divine metey, 
to turn curſes into bleſſings to ſuch y 
patiently ſubmit to his chaſtenings, and 
make a right uſe of them; thus much ig 
certain, that we are doomed to labour 
from that day to this! God and natur 
demand it of us; and, if we cannot be 
happy with it, we mult be miſerable with. 
out it. 

As our conſtitutions are now mortal 
and corruptible, it is evident, that, i 
ſome part or other of them, we die daily; 
and when thoſe mn parts become 
uſeleſs to the ſtrength and vigour of the 
body, they are a load and incumbrance to 
it; and if not thrown off by exerciſe, 
otherwiſe, become matter of diſeaſe and 
infirmity to us: and when they grow fy 
numerous as to corrupt the maſs of bloc, 
if we have not ftrength enough to throy 
them off in the diſcharges of gouts and 
fevers, we muſt fink and die under them, 

Now the true and natural way of get 
ting rid of theſe noxious humours, is, by 
excrting the body in ſome uſeful labour, 
by which its health and ftrength may be 
preſerved and improved; and, when the 
body is in vigour, the labours of life wil 
rather be a * than a toil to it; for 
the body finds as ſtrong and natural: 
pleaſure in employing its powers to the 
proper ends as the mind does in the put. 
ſuit of truth, or in the employment « 
any of its faculties to their proper ends 
And, on the other hand, a ſtate of idlenels 
and inactivity is as naturally irkſome to: 


man in full health, when the buſineſs of 


life calls for his ſtrength and indultry, a 
it is to a generous ſteed to be reined in 
when he is drawn out to the courſe. The 
perfection and happineſs of every being 
and every thing in this world, confiſts in 
the right application and exertion of ther 
powers to the true ends and purpoſes for 
which they were ordained ; and whenewe! 
they ate diverted from thoſe ends, or 1 
P 
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lied to other purpoſes, they become uſe- 
25 and, unhappy. If the body be not 
employed, it becomes bloated, languid, 
and enervate : ſloth ſeizes it at firſt, and 
all the infirmities of life purſue ſloth; and 
then the languid pleaſures of inactivity 
are followed by the ſharp pains of flow 
and racking diſtempers: whereas labour, 
as it is the ſure pledge of health, ſo is it 
the ſure ſource of all thoſe pleaſures that 
reſult from it; nay, experience teaches 
us, that the ſpirits are raiſed by exerciſe 
into a more conſtant cheerfulneſs and viva- 
city than can be ſupplied even by the 
moſt generous wines: nay, there 1s a plea- 
ſure even in the wearineſs that ſucceeds 
temperate exerciſe, which far excels all 
the enjoyments of ſloth ; and if the la- 
bours and even the languors of induſtry 
be agreeable, ſurely the refreſhments of it 
muſt be doubly delightful. It was St. 


Paul's rule, that, if any would not work, 


2 neither ſhould they eat. And this 1s not 


only morally juſt and righteous, but it 1s 
naturally ſo, The end of food is to ſupply 
the waſtes of the body from labour; 
therefore if men will not labour, neither 
ſhould they eat; and if they will eat, yet 
they had better not; for they muſt do it 


vithout appetite, and without pleaſure; 


and, after all, when they have taken in 
their food, it will turn more into diſeaſe 
than digeſtion. This is the true ſtate 
and ſettled rule of life; but there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule: there are who live 


only to eat; whereas labour, as it is en- 


titled to refreſhment, ſo it is entitled to 
health and happineſs from that refreſh- 
ment. What an exquiſite reliſh does it 
give to the plaineſt and coarſeſt food ! and 
what ſoftneſs even to a pillow of ſtone ! 
The ſleep of a labouring man is ſeveet, Tays 
Solomon; whereas the very reſt and eaſe 
of the ſlothful is a burden to him: for it 
1s certain, that as men may eat till the 
moſt delicious foods loſe all their reliſh, 
lo they may reſt till feathers loſe all their 


WY foftnefs, till pillows and beds of down can 


ſupply them with no one eaſy ſpot where- 
on to recline their languid head ; and, if 


| they chance to doſe in that uneaſy con- 


dition, that ſleep, which is a refreſhment 
wearied with labour, can be 
only an additional grievance to a body that 
is wearied with — 7 

But this is not all; for as induſtry pro- 
eures a ſtock of cheerful health, without 
which the good things of this life canuot 


be enjoyed, ſo is it naturally fitted to 
procure a fund of good things for the en- 
joyment of life; for all theſe are the pur- 
chaſe of induſtry, as the want of them 
is the 8 of ſloth. He becometh 
poor, ſays the wiſe man, that dealeth with 
a ſlack hand; but the hand of the diligent 
maleth rich. And again uy _ 0 _ 
diligent ſhall bear rule, but the ſlothſu 
be . foul of 15 e 
defireth, and hath nothing; but the ſoul of the 
diligent ſhall be made fat. — The druntard 
and the glutton 1 come to poverty, and 
drowſineſs ſhall clothe a man with rags. 
And therefore, whoever defires to lay up 
a ſufficient ſtore of the good things of 
this life, for the conſolation and ſupport 
of his old age, let him take care to em- 
ploy his youth in an honeſt induſtry ; for 
this is the only ſure means of procuring 
thoſe bleſſings. And if he fails to do 
this, let him reſt aſſured, that, in the de- 
cline of life, he will be purſued by two 
of the crueleſt evils in life, 3 and 
poverty ! fruitleſs remorſe, and unpitied 
poverty: whereas the diligent ſhall not 
only have wherewithal to Fonly his own 
wants, but hkewiſe to relieve the wants 
of others. The flothful (as Solomon ex- 
reſſes it) coveteth greedily all the day long: 
ut the righteous (i. e. he that exerteth an 
honeſt induſtry) giveth, and ſpareth not. 
The man that hath raiſed himſelf by an 
honeſt induſtry, giveth, and ſpareth not; 
knowing, that, as to the wealth and af- 
fluence of this world, there is no good in 
them, but for a man to rejoice and do good in 


His "fe and that every man ſhould eat and 


drink, and enjoy the good of all his labour: this 
is the gift of God. And therefore, as far as 
pleaſure is preferable to pain, and health 
to diſeaſe; as far as ſprightlineſs ex- 
ceeds ſtupidity, and ſound leep diſturbed 
dreams ; as far as freedom 1s preferable 
to ſervitude, and dominion to depend- 
ence ; as far as plenty, and a power of 
doing good, ſurpaſs pining defire and 
pinching poverty ; ſo far is induſtry wiſer \ 
and better than floth, even with regard 
to the concerns of the body. 

But, ſecondly, Induſtry is wiſe, with 
regard to the.intereſt of the ſoul. Vir- 
tue and knowledge are to the ſoul, what 
health and ſtrength are to the body ; the 
ſame induſtry is equally perfective and uſe- 
ful, and the ſame indolence equally ruin. 
ous and deſtructive to beth: the ſame 
floth that brings diſeaſes upon the body, 

3C 2 brings 
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brings vices and evil affections upon the 
foul. I went by the field of the flothful, ſays 
Solomon, and by the vineyard of the man 
void of underſtanding: and lo! it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had 
eovered the face thereof ; and the flone wall 
thereof was broken down. The field and 
vineyard of the ſlothful are exact emblems 
of his mind: inſtead of grapes and olives, 
inſtead of the nobleſt fruits of culture and 
ſtudy, it is over-run with thorns and net- 
tles, and evil weeds of every kind; with 
noxious vices, with perverſe appetites, 
and vexatious humours, that tear, and 
ſting, and are equally vexatious to him- 
elf, and all around him, without any more 
diſtinction than the briars and nettles of 
his vineyard make between their owner 
and any one elſe that walks through 
them: nay, not only ſo, but its wall is 
Broken down, its fence of virtue and know- 
ledge is in ruins; nor has it any thing to 
defend it from the intruſion anddevaſtation 
of vice; it is now an open prey to every 
invader, 

Plato tells us, that induſtry is as much 
preferable to idleneſs as brightneſs is to 
ruſt ; plainly implying, that idleneſs is to 
the mind what ruſt is to metals; and in 
truth it is ſo; it does not only tarniſh its 
Inftre, and make it unfit for uſe, but it 
alſo cats into it. The mind was formed 
for exerciſe, as well as the body ; and, 
if it be unemployed, it will not only 
grow ruſty and dull, but it will alfo prey 
upon itſelf. And though it. ſhould not 
degenerate altogether into the condition of 
the ſluggard's vineyard, though it ſhould 
not fall into all the ruin and devaſtation 
of vice, yet will it never want thorns 
and nettles, it will never want ſufficient 
ſupplies of ſpleen, and evil appetites, to 
puniſh the negle& of honeſt purſuits and 


uſeful attainments. The defire of the floth-" 


Jul Killeth him, ſaith Solomon; for his hands 
- refuſe to labour. And ſure it mult be a 
ſtate of miſerable torment, paſſionately 
to defire what we ſee we ſhall not enjoy, 
and cannot be at the pains to procure : 
and it is obvious to obſerve in the world 


numbers of men repining to death, every 


day, at the advancement of others to 
honour and eminence from the improve- 
ment of thoſe abilities which were natu- 
rally, perhaps, inferior to their own: and 
yet all this is but the juſt and natural re- 
ward of honeſt induſtry, in proof of that 
excellent obſervation of the wile man, 
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(Prov. xxii. 29.) Seeft thou a man diligent 
in his buſineſs ? he ſhall fland before kings ; 
' » 

he ſhall not fland 2 mean men. 

Again, Induſtry is yet farther wiſe 
with regard to the concerns of the ſoul, 
becauſe a proper improvement in know. 
ledge is neceſſary to all conditions in life, 
Every man does not need to be a mer. 
chant or a mechanic, but every man ſhould 
be a man of knowledge, and, if poſſible, 
a man of learning, at leaſt, in his own 
profeſſion. For this reaſon the antients, 
though they had but one Ceres, and one 
Vulcan, one deity that preſided over the 
labours of the hammer and the plough ; 
yet had they nine Muſes, becauſe their 
aid was uſeful to men of every character 
and condition in life. Learning is an 
acceſſion of new light and new knowledge; 
and new hght and new knowledge will 
always be uſeful to inform and guide us 
to more advantage in every purſuit ; and 
there is ſcarcely any art ſo mean and me- 
chanic to which learning might not be 
both ornamental and uſeful: there is 
ſcarcely one profeſſion in the world where 
a right application of knowledge would 
not carry us to uncommon degrees of emi- 
nence. And if learning be thus honour- 
able in every other profeſſion, ſurely 
where it is itſelf the principal, if not the 
ſole profeſſion, the want of it muſt be 
infinitely reproachful! and yet there is 
no medium ; men muſt either want it, or 
take pains to attain it: and hence it 1s 
that Minerva, the goddeſs of wiſdom, 
among 'the antients, had the epithet ot 
EeyeTrcy or the worker, given her, to 
ſhew that none but the 1 were 
entitled to her aſſiſtance. 

Now, as wealth is to be acquired in 
Prey for the ſupport of age, ſo u 

nowledge alſo, with more reaſon : 

1ſt, Becauſe it is an higher and nobler 
attainment. And, 2dly, becauſe age, 
which for the moſt part adds to ou! 
wealth, from the acceſſion of avarice, and 
the retrenchment of the expenſive paſſions, 
takes away from our knowledge, by im. 
pairing the powers of the mind; a 
that, when we want it moſt, both for 
our own credit, and the inſtruction of 
others, therefore we ſhould take care 
to be plentifully provided. Wiſe men, 
faith Solomon, /ay uþ knowledge well 
knowing it is the nobleſt and moſt valu- 
able treaſure they can N lay up; 

e 


and if, as the ſame wile man . 
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the grey head is the beauty of old men, it is wuhere thieves cannot break throurh ad 
beyond all doubt, that wildom is the /feal? If it be wiſe to lay up early trea- 


lory of the grey head. O] how comely 
: the is Allen for grey hairs ! (ſays the 
wiſe ſon of Sirach) and for antient men 
to know counſel ] O] hoaw comely is the <viſ- 
dom of old men, and underſtanding and coun- 
ſel to men of honour ! (Ecclus. xxv. 4, 5.) 
And therefore, as knowledge is better 
than ignorance, and virtue than vice; as 
far as culture exceeds wildneſs and bar- 
barity, and brightneſs excels ruſt; as 
light is more lovely than darkneſs, and 
counſel more -becoming the grey head 
than uninformed dotage; ſo far is dili- 
nce wiſer, and better, and more valu- 
able, than idleneſs, with regard even to 
the temporal intereſts of the ſoul. 
In the laſt place : If diligence be wiſe 
with regard to the temporal concerns of 
the ſoul, it muſt ſurely be much more ſo 
with regard to its eternal intereſt. There 
are many purſuits that are proper and or- 
namental in life; there are many of high 
concern; but there is one only of infinite 
importance: there are wy of excellent 
uſe; but there is one only of abſolute 
neceſſity : and happy, beyond all com- 
ariſon, wiſe and happy, are they who 
en- early choſen that better part. — I he fear 
of the Lord, ſays Solomon, ir the begin- 
ning of eviſdom. And it is obſervable, 
that the Hebrew word here interpreted 
the beginning, ſignifies either the founda- 
tion or 'the top of any thing; and, in 
the preſent application of it, it is ſtrictly 
true in either ſenſe : the fear of the Lord 
is the foundation and the top of all wiſ- 
dom. That early and prudent caution, 
which is the parent and the companion of 
true wiſdom, beſt -enters into the mind, 
and dwells there, from an awe of religion, 
from the ſenſe of an infinitely wiſe and 
powerful Being always preſent to every 
motion in our mind, * every action of 
our lives; and there is not a thought in 
our heart that is hid from him; and as this 
is the beſt principle of that caution and 
conſideration which ſhould conduct our 
lives, ſo is the end it aims at, at once the 


wiſeſt and the nobleſt purſuit of reaſon- 


able beings; if it be wiſe to lay up early 
* en. upon earth,. where moth and raft 
Ast corrupt, and thieves break through 
and ſteal ; is it not infinitely more ſo, to 


lay up for yourſelves joy pon in heaven, 


ſures of knowledge, for the conduct of 
life, for the improvement of our profeſ- 
fions and faculties, and for the honour 
and ornament cf our advanced years, to 
ſupport us with dignity in the decline of 
life; is it not infinitely more ſo, diligent- 
ly to ſearch after that knowledge that 
will adorn our Chriſtian profeſſion, and 
treaſure up thoſe precepts that will con- 
duct us to cverlaſting glory, and give us 
honour in the ſight of angels? Thou 
luggard, if it be wiſe in thee to learn of 
the ant to make proviſion for the winter 
of life, for one ſhort and uncertain ſeaſon, 
is it not infinitely more ſo to lay up for 


all eternity for a life of endleſs duration, 


and inconceivable happineſs ? 
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By GROROG H Horne, D. D. 


Dean of Canterbury, and Preſident of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The Character of true Wiſdom, and 
the Means of attaining it. 


Pov. iv. 7. 


Wiſdom is the principal thing, therefore get 
wiſdom: and with all thy getting, get under- 
ſtanding. f 2. 


T ſage inſtructor of the world, from 
+ the eminence on which Providence 
had placed him, ſurveys mankind. Diſ- 
contented with themſelves, and their pre- 
ſent condition, he beholds them engaged 
in the purſuit of ſomething that ſtill flies 
before them. Pleaſure, wealth, and 
power, appear in their view, and ſolicit 
their attention. Grieved to ſee time 
miſpent in quelt of things periſhable, and 
labour loſt on that which either may not 
be obtained, or, when obtained, may 
diſappoint in enjoyment all the hopes 
excited by expectation, he raiſes his 
voice, and wiſhes it to be heard to the 
ends of the earth. He calls men off 
from a fruitleſs chace after objects attained 
with difficulty, and polfeſſed without ſa- 
tisfaction; he points out one adequate 
to all their efforts; one, in the purſuit 


where neither moth .nor ru can corrupt," and of which no time can be miſpent, no 
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labour can be loſt ; one, which preſents 
itſelf a fair mark, to be always hit by 
the quick eye and the ſteady hand; one, 
that may be ſurely gained by genius and 
diligence, and when gained, is produc- 
tive of plcaſure, riches, and honour z 
pleaſure which fadeth not away, riches 
which none can take from the happ 
poſſeſſor, and the honour which Kt. 
from God only. Solomon found, if men 
were diſpoſed to be contented with any 
thing, it was that with which they never 
ſhould he contented their 1gnorance. 
He exhorts them to learn: IViſdom ts the 
principal thing, therefore get wiſdom : and 
with all thy gelling, get underſlanding, 
The ſubject will belt be laid before you, 
in its ſeveral branthes, by conſidering, 
what it is we are enjoined to acquire 
how we are to acquire it; and why we 
are to acquire it. 
Firſt, then, we will conſider the nature 
of that which we are ſo carneſtly enjoined 
to acquire, 


All the divine learning upon earth is 


contained in the books of the Old and 


New Teilament, which are written in 
Hebrew and Greek : thoſe languages 
therefore, with the Latin, muſt be ſtu- 

ied; and the ſtudy of them falls within 
the department of human learning. 

Enough of divine learning, -perhaps 
it will be urged, may be gathered 
from tranſlations for all the purpoſes 
required. But to whom are we in- 
debted for tranſlations, unleſs to thoſe 
who by good and ſuthcient learning be- 
dame gualified for the work? And as 
they, 23 worthy and able, were yet 
very ſar from infallible, it will frequently 
tappen, in mow of difficulty, that we 
can neither fufficiently eftabliſh our own 
faith, nor confute the arguments of the 
adverſary, without recurring to the 
originals The adverſary, to ſerve his 
turn, will recur to them; and what will 
N ef us, if we are not able to follow 
um: 

The hiſtory of the people of God 
cannot be underſtood, without taking 
with us that of. pagan (ſlates, particularly 
of the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, 5. 
Roman empires. An exact acquaintance 
with what has been paffing in the world, 


ſince the extinction of the laſt, cannot 


be diſpenſed with in a commentator on 


the prophecics, paiticularly thoſe in dhe 


* 
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Revelation. 'To adjuſt the. ſituation of 
places, and the ſucceſſion of times, we 
mult call to our aſſiſtance the ſciences of 
Nose chronology, and aſtronomy. 

or can the proportions of the temple 
and its furniture, deſcribed in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, and aſterward 
referred to by Ezekiel and St. John, be 
well comprehended and aſcertained, with- 
out ſomething of mathematics and me- 
chanics, Thus neceſſary is a knowlege 
of languages and ſciences, to interpret 
the letter of fcripture, the ſource of 
doctrines and precepts, the foundation of 
all improvements moral and ſpiritual ; 
and they mult ever be the beſt interpre- 
ters, who have the largeſt ſhare of it. 
The advantage of a ſuperior ſkill in the 
Greek language, as exerciſed on paſſages 
in the New Teſtament, and the early 
eccleſiaſtical writers, has been eminently 
diſplayed in a controverſy now ſubſiſting, 
the ſubject of which 1s of the higheſt im- 

tance... 

Leſs, indeed, of human learning was 
needed by the clergy, when the world 
around them had none; as was the caſe 
in the dark ages preceding the reforma- 
tion. To the clergy, however, of thoſe very 
ages are unbelievers indebted for the preſer- 
vation of that learning, which, ſince the 
reformation, they have employed in vain 
againſt Chriſtianity; From the clergy in 
modern times have proceeded nine in ten 
of the books written to facilitate the 
progreſs of literature, and diſſeminate 
every ſpecies of it through the world. 
Enemies to falſe philoſophy, they have 
ever proved themſelves the friends and 
promoters of that which is true. Yet a 
certain, author having very innocently 
mentioned “a philoſophical divine,” as 
a character that might be ſuppoſed to 
exilt, without any contradiction implied, 
the hiſtorian of the Roman empire is 
pleaſed ta repreſent ſuch a ſuppoſed being 
as a ſtrange centaur, a compolition ab- 
ſurd and monſtrous, half man and half 
brute, According to his own ideas, 
however, the repreſentation may be jul: 
enough ; for a philoſopher, as we have 
too much reaſon to apprehend, in his 
acceptation of the word, is an unbchever ; 
a divine is (and, let us hope, will always 
continue to be) a believer, Wiſdom, it 
ſcems, was born with the infidel, and 
will die with him. We will take the 
5 * i : liberty, 
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liberty, notwithſtanding, to ſay—becauſe 
it is true—that whatever learning may at 


any time have been brought to the attack, 


there has never hitherto been found a de- 
ficiency of it for the defence of religion ; 
neither will there be found any ſuch defi- 


ciency, we truſt, in time to come, while: 


our ſchools and - univerſities (chiefly 
under the management and direction of 
clergymen aſi continue to exiſt and 
flouriſh. From conkdering the nature of 
that wiſdom we are in the text exhorted 
ts acquire, this leads us to beſtow ſome 
reflections, - 

Secondly, on the beſt method of ac- 
quiring 1t. ws 

Learning is that which may be learned. 
As viſdom is not communicated by inſpi- 
ration, ſo neither is it born with us. 
We come into the world without prin- 
ciples of any kind, becauſe without ideas 
of any kind. This opinion was lon 
controverted, as being thought to mili- 
tate againſt religion. But the apprehen- 
fron appears to have been groundleſs. 
The doctrine is eſtabliſhed, and religion 
has received no detriment. 

It is ſtill, nevertheleſs, imagined, that 
a man may make wonderful diſcoveries 
by the exerciſe of his own powers; but 
the firſt ſtep in the proceſs has Heen 
ſometimes unaecountably overlooked. It 
hes been forgotten, that thoſe powers 
muſt be elicited and formed by cultiva- 
tion; that every man muſt be taught by 
ſome one how to uſe them, or that he 
will diſcover nothing. A truth, when it 
has been propoſed and explained to us, 
appears clear and evident ; all the truths 
contained in the propoſitions of Euclid 
appear ſo: but, furely, it follows not, 
that, without information, we ſhould 
have diſcovered them, or have once 
tkought concerning them. This is a 
fallacy by which mankind of late have 
been greatly miſled. No inſtance can be 
Pon from Adam to the preſent 

our, of a fingle human being, brought 
up apart from all inſtructors, who ever 
ſpoke or reaſoned. The ſtate, indeed, 
is unnatural, and one into which man 
cannot fall but by accident. In the com- 
mon courſe of things, Providence has 
been pleaſed to ordain that he fhould be 
born in ſociety, and have thoſe about 
him who never fail to teach him as much 


as they themſelves know ; their language, 


and the notions current among them; 
Theſe he learns ; and if he be taught no 
more, he knows no more. | 
Our countrymen ſent in queſt of a 
new continent, to vilit the extremities of 
the old ones, and the diſtant ifles of the 
South Sea, kave returned with accounts 
which confirm what has been faid, and 
may ſerve to convince us, that man is born, 
as the ſcripture expreſſes it, /ite a wild 
ar colt (Job, xi. 12.) ; and, without 
education, will continue ſuch : that he is 
born with capabilities only, and is in 
reality what he is made by inſtruction. 
'Fheſe accoynts ſhould produce in us a 
ſentiment of pity for our fellow creatures, 
whoſe condition is ſo truly deplorable, 
and one at the ſame time of gratizude to 
our heavenly Father, who has caſt our 
lot in a fairer ground. Some modern 
philoſophers ſeem to think the rocks of 
Patagonia and the deſerts of New Zea- 
land to be the only ſchools in which 
human nature can be ſtudied to advan- 
tage. But, ſurely, we might as well 
expect a ſtatuary to accompliſh himſelf in 
his art, by looking all day at a block of 
marble, becauſe out of that block a ſta- 
tue may he formed. Shall we judge of 
a plant, by contemplating the feed from 
ich it is to ſpring ? No; let us view. 
the tree, its root fixed in the earth, and 
drawing moiſture from beneath; its trunk 
fully grown, its branches expanded, and 
drinking in the dew of heaven from above 
the whole inveſted with its foliage as a 
beautiful garment, and crowned with its 


fruit in the ſeaſon. Let us not frame 


our ideas of human nature by ſurveying 
an infant or a ſavage. Shew us the man 
completely formed and perfected by a 
liberal, a learned, and a religious educa- 
tion. a . 

From the mountains of Switzerland a 
voice has been heard, proclaiming, that 
we are all miſtaken ; that to teach (in 
matters of religion and morality) is to 
prejudice ; and therefore, infuſe, ſays 
this philoſopher, no principles into the 
minds of youth; let them adopt their 
own when they come to years of diſere- 
tion. 5 | 

But ſtill it is an indiſputable fact, that 
men muſt leatn; and they who do not 
learn betimes, will learn with far more 
difficulty, when advanced in years. The 
ſoil {tiffens and hardens by continuing 
| *3C4 untillaß 
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untilled. The ground muſt be broken 
up, and good ſeed muſt be ſown, by him 
who expects to ſee vallies covered over 
with corn at the time of harveſt, Weeds 
and thiſtles only will be the ſpontaneous 
and unhappy produce. If children are 
not early conducted into the paths of 
truth and virtue, they will be found, at 
a maturer age, in thoſe of error and vice. 
We cannot, I am afraid, prevail upon 
the world, the fleſh, and the devil, to 
ſand neuter during the experiment; an 
experiment which whoever ſhall make 
once, without pretending to the ſpirit. of 
prophecy, we may venture to predict, 
Wi find no encouragement to make it 
again. The truth is, we muſt teach 
children the beſt we can while they are 
young, leaving them to alter and correct 
afterwards if ey ſhall ſee occaſion. The 
nature of the thing admits of no other 
method conſiſtent with the dictates of 
reaſon and common ſenſe. 
Inſtruction being thus neceſſary, we 
are to conſider through what hands it 
may be moſt advantageoufly conveyed. 
Through thoſe, perhaps it will be "Tia, 
of the parents. One ſhould certainly 
imagine ſo at firſt fight ; but then all 
parents are not able to inſtruct, having 
not been themſelves ſufficiently inſtructed. 
Thoſe of them who are able, may not 
be willing to ſubmit to the taſk; while 
many, both able and willing, cannot find 
leiſure from their neceſſary buſineſs to 
undertake it. The fault of Mr. Locke's 
treatiſe is, that it ſuppoſes none of theſe 
caſes to happen, but that a father ſhall 
always be at liberty to take care of his 
ſon's education. The ſame fault is 
. chargeable on the plan of a very ſenſible 
and agreeable inſtructreſs of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom: with great force of 
genius and goodneſs of heart, ſhe deſcribes 
two perſons of noble birth as giving up 
the world, and retiring for a — of 
years from public life, that they might 
devote their time and fortune to the edu- 
cation of their children. Undoubtedly 
the deſign is praiſe-worthy; they were 
excellently well employed: would to 
God, that many of their rank were ſo 
employed, in every kingdom upon earth ! 
But all cannot do it; the ſcheme can 
never become general. 
I bhere is, beſides, another difficulty in 
- the way. The partiality and fondneſs of 


the tutor, when that .tutor is a father 
may often do the pupil an injury, the 
effects of which will go with him through 
life. To prevent this, the Spartans, by a 
law of the ſtate, took children at a cer. 
tain age out of the hands of their parents, 
and placed them under other mafters, 
The Hebrews had their ſchools of the 
prophets ; the Greeks and Romans their 
academies and gymnaſia; and fince the 
revival of learning in theſe latter days, 
the weſtern world has abounded with 
ſchools and univerſities ; of which, 
without incurring the charge of ſelf. 
adulation, we may truly ſay, none have 
exceeded thoſe in our own country. 

In a public education, the means 


and inſtruments neceſſary for the acqui. 


ſition of learning are poſſeſſed in a 
more full and complete manner. The 
maſter can give his time and his thoughts 
wholly to the work : conſtant and long 
experience confers a degree of {kill not 
otherwiſe to be attained. A ſpirit of 
emulation is excited in the ſcholar, who 
goes on with more ſprightlineſs and ala- 
crity in the company of his ſchool- 
fellows, forgetting thoſe that are behind, 
and preſſing forward to thoſe who are 
before, with the determination of a 
Cæſar, that nothing is yet done, while 
any thing remains to be done. A regular 
ſucceſſion of buſineſs, at ſtated times, 
inures him to live by rule, and forbids 
him to be idle; while the diſcipline by 
which it 1s enforced, renders him healthy 
and hardy in mind and body, By being 
put ſo 5 to manage and buſtle for 
himſelf, he is prepared for the world into 
which he ſs enter, and in which he 
mult paſs his days; the various tempers 
and diſpoſitions of his numerous compa- 
nions bring him acquainted with thoſe of 


mankind, among whom he is to pals 


them; and he forms connections, which, 
by baniſhing ſelfiſhneſs, by exchanging 
offices of friendſhip, by mutual aſſiſtance 
and communication of ſtudies, as well as 
in many other ways, contribute towards 
his paſſing them with pleaſure and emo- 
lument. ' If all who are engaged in the 
ſuperintendance of our — 
could only beſtow equal attention on the 
learning and morals of thoſe under their 
care, ſo that they might go forth (and 
ſuch, you will all bear me witneſs, have 
lately gone forth from hence) good men 
„ | as 
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— the patrons of public and private 


education would 


well as good ſcholars, the diſpute 


be, perhaps, in great 


meaſure, at an end. 


Reſpecting the method of ſchool in- 


ſtruction at preſent in uſe among us, it is 
one which — been long tried, and — 
ſucceſsful; witnels thoſe great and 


ſhining 


characters, formed under its 


auſpices, which adorn our annals z nor 
have its adverſaries yet been able to 
propoſe another, liable, upon the whole, 
to fe 


wer objections, 


The obſervations made by an excellent 
writer on the plan propoled by the great 
Milton, are too valuable not to be recited 
to you upon the preſent occaſion: 


„The pu 
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ſe of Milton, - as it ſeems, 
was to teach ſomething more ſolid, than 
the common literature of {chools, by 
reading thoſe authors that treat of 
phyſical ſubjects, ſuch as the Geargic 
and aſtronomical treatiſes of the an- 
cients. But the truth is, that the 
knowledge of external nature, and of 
the ſciences which that knowledge re- 
quires or includes, is not the great or 


the frequent buſineſs of the human 


mind. Whether we provide for action 
or converſation, whether we wiſh to be 
uſeful or pleaſing, the firſt requiſite is 


the religious and moral knowledge of 


right and wrong ; the next is an ac- 


quaintance with the hiſtory of man- 
© kind, and with thoſe examples which 


may be ſaid to embody truth, and 


prove, by events, the reaſonableneſs of 


opinions. + Prudence and juſtice are 
virtues of all times, and of all places; 
we are. perpetually moraliſts, but we 
are geometricians only by chance, — 
Our intercourſe with intellectual nature 


is neceſſary; our ſpeculations upon 


matter are voluntary and at leiſure. 


* Phyſical knowledge is of ſuch rare 


emergence, that one man may know 
another half his life, without being 
able to eſtimate his fill in hydroſtatics 
or aſtronomy; but his moral and pru- 
dential character immediately appears. 
Thoſe authors therefore are to be read 
at ſchools that ſupply moſt axioms of 
prudence, - moſt principles of moral 
truth, and moit materials for converſa- 
tion: and theſe purpoſes are beſt an- 


ſwered by poets, orators, and hiſto» 


. ww 
5 


Some bave thought, that as we are 
now furniſhed- with tranſlations of the 
ancient claſſical authors, we may ſpare 
ourſelves the trouble of learning their 
languages. Were the queſtion only con- 
cerning matters of fact, it night be. 
deemed perhaps of little importance ta, 
conſider by what means we come at the 
knowledge of them, ſo that we do but 
obtain the truth; though, by the way, 
whether in particular inſtances we have 
obtained it, can often only be known (as. 
was obſerved before in the caſe of the 
ſcriptures) by conſulting the originals. 
But there is much more in the matter: 
the writers of Greece and Rome are our, 
maſters in ſtyle and compoſition ;z with 


* 


relation to which, the ſpirit of every 


Nr will evaporate in the transfuſion. 
ext in value to knowledge, is the mode 
of communicating it with eaſe and 
propriety. They who have ſtudied the. 
beſt writers of antiquity with this view, 
will always themſclves be the beſt writers- 
in any other language. When theſe ſhall 
ceaſe to be regarded as our models, elegant 
ſimplicity and manly energy will give 
place to a falſe glare of affectation and 
refinement ; looſe and licentious tenets, 
will be tricked out in the meretricious 
garb of falſe eloquence. A vitiated taſte 
in writing, like that which preceded the 
decline and downfal of the Roman em- 
pire, will precede our own. Tacitus and 
Seneca will be imitated, rather than Cæſar 
and Cicero: epithet, point, and anti- 
theſis, will prevail; and we ſhall prepare 
for ſlavery, by “ babbling a diale& of 
« France.” I | 
Nothing could tend more to accelerate 
a cataſtrophe of this kind, than the 
adoption of that ſyſtem of foppery and 
immorality recommended by a late noble 
author, enamoured almoſt to diſtraction 
of the language and manners of our, 
neighbours upon the continent. Learn- 
ing and religion would then no longer 
make a part 1n the education of our youth. 
One would be baniſhed under the notion 
of pedantry, the other excluded by the 
name of ſuperſtition. Travel and a 
knowledge of the world, it ſeems, may 
ſupply the place of both. To know the 
world, is doubtleſs expedient; in ſome. 
circumſtances, neceſſary. But a man 
ſhould know many otber things before he 
enters upon that, ſtudy, or he will do well: 
| | not 
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not to enter it at all. Let him lay 
in a ſtock, and that no moderate one, of 


uſeful learning and ſound principles, ere 


he ſet out upon his travels, or he will be 

little the better for having ſeen the world, 
though the world may be ſomewhat the 
merrier for having ſeen him. If he go 
out an ignoramus, he will come home a 
profligate, with the atheift ingrafted upon 
the blockhead. As to the buſineſs of the 
1 the gloſs can be given, a 

bſtance muſt be prepared to receive 
it 1 * ſolid bodies A a the brighteſt 

noe 
© Fm .what has been ſaid, you will 


haps be induced to think, that in times 


ke theſe, and in a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, projects of innovation are dan- 
gerous things. We know what we are 
to loſe ; let us be well informed what we 
are to gain, leſt we ſhould be led to ex- 
change an old ſyſtem with ſome defects, 
for a new one with many more: defects 
which are of little conſequence, for defects 
which are of very great conſequence 
indeed to the general ſtate of learning, 
and the conſtitution of our eountry.— 
Reformation was the word in the laſt 
century, and one was at length effected, 
which ſwept away ſchools 2 univerſities, 
with the government civil and eccleſiaſti- 


cal. The revenues allotted to the ſupport - 


olf cathedrals and theſe their appendages, 


were ſeized, with a view to augment the 


fmaller livings. - But mark the event— 
When the eſtates were fold, the preſby- 
terian miniſters who had taken poſſeſſion 
of the livigns, and expected the augmen- 
tation, were told, to their utter aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the money was wanted to 
45 public credit. It was wanted, 
and it was applied accordingly; all was 
then overwhelmed by a deluge of enthu- 
fiaſm, and illiterate fanaticiſm. The 
deluge which now threatens us is one of 
another kind, but not a whit leſs for- 
midable. | 
Thus much for the wiſdom we are 
exhorted to acquire, and the methad of 
acquiring it. A few words ſhall be ſaid, 
and they ſhall be but few, in the 

Third and laſt place, upon the advan- 
N L attending ſuch acquiſition, to the 
in ividual himſelf, and to the commu- 
nity. | 

To the individual, wiſdom is indeed, 
28 Solomon properly ſtyles it, the principal 


„ read} 
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thing. The ſeat of its reſidence is in the 
nobleſt part of the human compoſition, 
and that noble part it renders ſtill more 
noble. What elſe gives to man the ſu- 
periority over brutes; to angels over 
man; and to the Omniſeient over all his 
creatures? The Lord is a God of Ing. 
ledge (1 Sam. ii. 3.) 3 and wiſdom was 
with him from eteruity. (Prov. viii. 22. 
Wiidom, ix. 9.) 2 
The pleaſures of wiſdom exceed all 
others, in kind, degreg, and dura. 


tion, far as heaven is higher than earth. 


Her <vays are ways of pleaſantneſi, and 
all her paths are peace, (Prov. iii. 17.) 
A ſtudious diſpofition makes thoſe who 
are bleſſed with it valuable, good, and 
happy. It enables them to find a para- 
diſe in ſolitude, and . as well ag 
agreeably to fill up the intervals of buſi- 
neſs. It renders them little ſenſible to 
the allurements of external objects, to 
thoſe trifles and improprieties which 
diſgrace the man, and degrade the 
Chriſtian, The ilkinftruted and un- 
employed are the perſons whaſe imagina- 
tion is always wandering and afloat.— 
For want of ſolid nouriſhment, their 
curioſity and their appetites turn 
to objects either vain or dangerous; 
and hence proceed all thoſe inventions 
for ſquandering away thought and time, 
which generally end in a forgetfulneſs of 
God and ourſelves. It is incredible what 
inconveniences are avoided by thoſe who 
can paſs their vacant hours with books 
and their own thoughts. Happy,“ 
ſays a prelate, in his day the admiration 
and alight of mankind, I mean the all- 
accompliſhed archbiſhop of Cambray,— 
% happy they, who are diſguſted with 
“ violent pleaſures, and know how to be 
“ pleaſed with the ſweets of an innocent 
« life. Happy they who 1 in in- 
« ſtruction, and find a ſatisfaction in 
&« cultivating their minds with know- 
« ledge. Into whatever ſituation adverſe 
fortune may throw them, they always 
« carry entertainment with them; and 
e the diſquiet, which preys on others in 
& the midſt of pleaſures, is unknown to 
«© thoſe who. can employ themſelves in 
60 reading. Happy they, who love to 

Let it be added, that this 
happineſs is one which as the world does 
not give, ſo neither can the world take 


away. It will never leave us, but con- 
i tinue 
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tinne a faſt: and firm friend, when every 
other pleaſure ſhall have forſaken us. 
Wiſdom will comfort us in the day of 
ſorrow, and ſupport us in the hour of 
death. Like the holy ark accompanying 
the camp of Iſrael, ſhe will go with us 
over Jordan, and conduct us to our inhe- 
ritance in the land of promiſe. Exalt 
her, ſays the Wiſe Man, in the words 
immediately K 
and all promote thee ; *bring 
—_ 2 11 daft embrace her , 
ive to thine head an ornament o 

2 Fe of glory ſball ſbe deliver to 
Tees 7 | 

To a community the advantages of 
wiſdom are many and great. A nation 
glories not leſs in the learning than in 
the valour of her fons. Long and illuſ- 
trious is the train of literary heroes, 
which Britain beholds with an honeſt and 
conſcious pride, who from age to age 
have filled the moſt exalted ſtations in 
church and ſtate, or - preſided in the 
different departments of ſcience, or from 
the ſhades of an honourable and lettered 
retirement, ſent forth their writings for 
the entertainment and inſtruction of man- 
kind, ; 

My younger brethren, the hope of 
the riſing generation, our future joy and 
crown, al theſe were men like yourſelves, 
trained in the ſame courſe of education. 
Think of their examples, and emulate 


their fame. The trophies of Miltiades, 


vou know, would not ſuffer Themiſtocles 
to ſleep. Hear the author of the book 
of Eccleſiaſticus upon this ſubject, in a 
chapter read conſtantly at our univerſities, 
on the days appointed for a ſolemn com- 
memoration of founders and benefactors : 
Let us now praiſe famous men, and cur 
fathers that begat us. 
wrought great glory by them, through his 
great power, from the beginning. Such as 
did bear rule in their kingdoms, men re- 
nowned for their power, giving counſel Ly 
their underflanding, and declaring prophe- 
cles e leaders of the people by their counſels, 
and by their knowledge of learning meet for 
the People; wiſe and elaquent in their in- 
Jerudions. All theſe cvere honoured in their 


The Lord hath ma 


you by 
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generations, and avere the glory of their 


times. Their bodies are buried in peace, 
but their name liveth for evermore. hile 
the world ſhall laſt, and any regard be paid 


to that which deſerves regard, the people 
avill tell of their wviſdom, and the congrega- 
tion will ſhew forth their praiſe. (Ecclus. 
xhv. 
It 3 there be any virtue, if there 
be any praiſe, think on theſe things, 
meditate on them, give yourſelves who 
to them. Time 1s on the wing. It 
flies, to return no more. Seize the mo- 
ments as they paſs, and employ them to 
the beſt advantage. Loſe not the golden 
opportunity, the ſweet hour of prime, the 
morning of youth, health, and ſtrength. 
Conquer the difficulties at firſt ſetting out, 
and all will be pleaſure ever after. Labour 
now, and comfortable will be your reſty 
when the ſeaſon of labour ſhall be over. 
For glorious is the fruit of labour, and the 
root of wiſdom ſhall never fall away» 
(Wiſdom, iii. 15.) Let the ſanctity of 
your manners keep pace with the im- 
provement of your minds. 'To your 
governors be reſpectful and obedient ; to 
your companions gentle and loving; to 
all, courteous and obliging. And that 
that the divine bleſſing may be upon you 
in what you. do, remember to begin and 
end your ſtudies with prayer. I an 
man lack wiſdom, let him aſe of God. | 
. i. 5. Let him aſk that, as the 
on of David did, and all things elſe, 
judged proper for him, ſhall be added ta 
it. (1 Kings, iii. 11.) Pray therefore 
that God would give you wiſdom that 


ſetteth by his throne, and rejet you not from 


among his children + that he would ſend her 
out of his holy heavens, and from the 
throne of bis _—_ that being preſent, ſhe 
labour with yau, that you may Luc 
4 is pleaſing unto him. K or ſhe knoweth 
and underftandeth all things, and ſbe ſball 
lead 0 ery in your doings, and preſerve 
er pewver. So ſhall your works be 
acceptable (Wiſdom, ix. 4, IC, &e.) in 
the ſight of heaven and carth, bringing 
glory to God, credit to your inſtructors, 
comfort to your friends, honour to your- 
ſclres, and benefit to your countrr. 
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| 5 Dean of Down. 
The great Folly, Iniquity, Abſurdity, 
and crying Guilt of Duelling. 


ExoD. xx. 13. 

. Thou ſhalt not kill. 

Te precept being laid down here in ge- 
1 neral unlimited terms, which, taken in 
their full extent, equally prohibit taking 
away the lives of men and of other animals, 
upon any account whatſoever; the true 
ſenſe of it muſt be learnt from comparing 
this with other parts of the ſcriptures. 

That it was not intended to preclude 
men from the right of taking away the 
lives of others, in any circumſtance what- 


foever, is evident from the 2d verſe of the 


'22d chapter of this book of Exodus; 
where the thief found breaking up in the 
night, that is, breaking into your houſe, 
or making uſe of any force to rob you, 
is permitted to be ſlain. And from many 
other parts of the ſcriptures it appears, 
that perſons guilty of certain crimes are 
expreſsly commanded to be put to death ; 
ſuch as the witch, the blaſphemer, the 
murderer, the diſobedient fon, &c. 
That the command was not intended 
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hibition he virtually commands them to 
ſhed the blood of thoſe creatures, before 
they made the fleſh their food ; and as he 
knew this power and practice of ſhedding 
of blood would by Sees harden the 
mind, and be an inlet to eruelty, even to 
their own ſpecies; he guards in the moſt 
effectual manner imaginable againſt that 
evil, by a dreadful denunciation of ven- 
geance againſt all thoſe that ſhould date 
to ſhed the blood of man. And ſurely 
your blood of your lives will I require ; di 
the hand of every beaſt will I require it; and 
at the hand of man at the hand of every 
man's brother will I require the liſe of man. 


vg Sheddeth man's blood, by man hal! 


his blood be ſbed; for in the image of God. 
made he man. The meaning of all which 
is, (and ſo the beſt interpreters under- 
Rand it,) that God will arm every living 
creature, both brute and human, to the 
deſtruction of the murderer 4 as I beliere 
there is ſcarcely a creature ſo contempti- 
ble, either in carth or air, whom he hath 
not at one time or other made the inſtru- 
ment of his vengeance on that crying 
guilt. And, as if all this ſecurity were 
inſufficient, he fences in this lord of the 
nether world, yet farther, with the vene- 
ration of his Maker's image ſtamped upon 
him. Whoſo fheddeth man's blood, by man 


as an abſolute prohibition to take away ſhall his blood be bed for in the image of 


the lives of the inferior creatures, is evi- 
dent from the grant given to Noah, and, 
in him, to all his poſterity, in the gth 
chapter of Geneſis ; where creatures are 


iven for food in as ample a manner as the 
Leibe of the field were given before; only 


ih this reſtraint, that the blood was not 


to he eaten with the fleſh. | 
' Foraſmuch then as neither criminals 
nor inferior creatures are prohibited to be 
Nain-by this precept, it follows, that no- 
thing 18 prohibited by it, but murder ; 
that is, the taking away the life of an 
man unjuſtly. In this caſe, and in this 
only, we are to underſtand that denuncia- 
tion of Divine juſtice to be due. And 

ferely your blood of your lives will J re- 
guire; at” the hand of every beaſt will I 
require it; and at the hand of man at the 
hand of every man's brother will I require 
the life of man. Whoſo ſheddeth man's 
blood, by man ſhatil his blood be fhed; for in 
the image of God made he man. 

When God gave man a right to the 
creatures for ſood, prohibiting them to 
eat the blood with the Reſh, in that pro- 


— 


God made he man. 4 

How nobly is this declaration fitted to 
convey this great document, and imprels 
it deep on the whole race of Adam ! that 
Ged, the great guardian and governor of 
the world, watched' over the lives of men 
with ſo peculiar a providence, that if any 
man ſhould dare to ſhed the human blood, 
ſure vengeance ſhould purſue him: that 
the Divine juſtice would arm the powers 
of every living creature to his deſtruc- 
tion : nay, would arm his own brother's 
right hand to his ruin. 
And how nobly is the juſtice and the 
ſolemnity of this declaration aſſerted in 
the reaſon annexed : For in the image of 
God made he man. What lower or leſs 
extended vengeance was due to that de- 
voted miſcreant, to that ſacrilegious arm, 
that ſhould violate the majzfty of tlie 
Creator's, image, where his goodneſs, his 
wiſdom, and his power had impreſſed it; 
than to have the whole creation ſet in 
array againſt him? « Sp. = 

Murder is in itſelf a crime ſo deſtructive 


to ſocicty, and ſo dreadful to nature, that 


nothing. 
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nothing need to be ſaid to aggravate the 


much as it violated no law of God or 


horror of it to the human mind. But man; and was in prevention of much 


foraſmuch as the corruptions of mankind 
have at length found out a way of per- 
petrating this erying guilt, in this part of 
the world, not only always with impunity, 
but often with applauſe, have even made 
:t honourable under the faſhionable appel- 


Jation of duelling. My buſineſs at preſent 


| ſhall be to examine it in this view z and to 


ſhew you by God's aſſiſtance, that no diſ- 
iſe of name, or power of cuſtom, can 
make this practice leſs deteſtable in the eye 
of reaſon, or leſs criminal in the eye of 
God. ; 

And in order to do this, I ſhall in- 
quire, firſt into the origin of this practice 
of duelling. | 

And ſecondly, into the cauſes and oc- 
caſions of it. And, under this head, ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew you, how wicked, how 
abſurd, how pernicious it is, in all its 
pretences; and how dreadful in its final 
iſſue. 

And firſt as to its original it is agreed 
by the beſt writers on this ſubject, that 
the practice was in the beginning un- 
doubtedly derived from a principle of hu- 
manity; and a tenderneſs for the lives of 
mankind. And the beſt accounts I have 
been able to collect concerning it are as 
follow : 

When nations happened to fall into 
contentions, which could not be accom- 
modated by treaty, nor determined by 
hoſtility, without infinite ſlaughter and 
devaſtation ; to ſpare the effution of ſo 
much blood, it was ſometimes agreed 
amongſt them, to leave the deciſion of 
the controverſy to the hazard of a few 
lives. And to agree, that the conſequence 
of ſuch a conqueſt ſhould be the ſame 
as if thoſe nations had contended -with 
all their numbers. Such was that of Pa- 


ris and Menalaus, in Homer; and Xan- 


thus and Melanthius, kings of Athens 
and Bœotia. Such alſo was that of the 
Horatii and Curiatii in the Roman hiſ- 
tory ; and of Edmund Ironſide and Ca- 
nutus the Dane, in the hiſtory of Eng- 
land. Nor is this practice wholly out of 
uſe, in the heathen world, at this day. 
Such' was that between the king of Pegu, 


and his uncle, about the 4" 1 of 


Auva; mentioned by Mande 
travels (p. 


And this kind of duelling was, with- 
out queſtion, humane and juſt ; foral- 


o in his 


greater evil. 

The next kind of duelling that we 
meet with in hiſtory was, when two 
hoſtile armies being contiguous to one 
another, either avowedly or tacitly a- 
greed, that a choſen champion of either 
ſide ſhould combat for the honour of 
his country. Such was the duel of Da- 
vid and Goliah, (iſt book of Samuel.) 
Such alſo was that of Manlius Torquatus, 
and, after that, of Valerms Corvinus, with 
two Gauls, who challenged the valianteſt 
of the Romans to ſingle combat. And 
many later inſtances of the ſame kind: 
and theſe without queſtion were lawful 
becauſe permitted by their commanders, 
and performed, for the moſt part, by 
prom whole lives were devoted to the 
ervice of the public, in arms. So that 
whether they fell in ſingle combat, or in 
a more general engagement, their lives 
were equally expended in the ſervice of 
their country. 

Another kind of duelling, formerly 
practiſed in the weſtern part of the world, 
was either upon accuſation of life, or 
trial of right; and the occaſions of them 
were as follow : 

When any perſon accuſed another of 
treaſon, or any other capital crime, the 
perſon accuſed, if he inſiſted upon his 
innocence, had a right to retort the lie 
upon his accuſer, and challenge him to 
make good his charge by combat. Now 
this practice, although perhaps not ſtrictly 
juſtifiable, yet, however, much may be 
ſaid in defence of it: becauſe it was a 
terror to falſe and malicious accuſations ; 
and was, in the perſon accuſed, an, appeal 
to Almighty God, for the innocence of 
his heart. Beſides, that public juſtice 
ſeems to be concerned, is not eaſily ad- 
nutting that a good ſubject's life ſhould 
be taken away, upon a ſingle teſtimony z 
which might be grounded either upoa 
miſtake, or malice, or corruption. And, 
on the other hand, as ſingle teftimenies 
ſhould not eaſily be ſlighted, thoſe cer- 
tainly muſt have moſt weight which the 
authors were ready to vouch, at the ha- 
zard of their lives. And therefore it is 
not much to be wondered at, if in ages 
more martial and leſs refined, in the rea- 
ſons and rules of 12 combats of this 
kind were allowed of by public authority. 
And of theſe many inſtances are to be 
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met with in the hiſtories of France and 
England. 

As to the other point; viz. duels upon 
trial of right or inheritance, theſe alſo 
were very antient. Such was the duel of 
Corbis and Orſua, two Spaniſh noble- 
men, about the principality of the city 
Ibes, mentioned by Livy, in the twenty- 
* book of his hiſtory. And inſtances 
of the ſame kind are to be met with 
an our own hiſtories. 

Now theſe were occaſioned by ſuch 
diſputes about rights, as were not eaſily 
decided by law; and therefore the par- 
ties choſe to bring the controverfy to a 
Morter iſſue, by combat: and the law al- 
lowed them to do ſo. And theſe duels 
proceeded upon the ſame principles with 
thoſe upon accuſation of life laſt- men- 
tioned; and from a perſuaſion, that God 
would determine the iſſue of the combat, 
according to the rights of the cauſe, 

It was for theſe reaſons, and upon 
theſe principles, that duelling obtained 
and was allowed in the would, from the 
earlieſt ages, until the time of the em- 
peror Charles the Vth ; who having charg- 
ed Francis the French king with breach 
of faith, Francis retorted the he upon 
him, and provoked him to ſingle combat; 
which, however, that wiſe and valiant 
emperor thought fit to decline. 

From this accident, the high ſpirit of 
the Gallic nation (who are not juſtly 
chargeable with want of ſufficient bra- 
very), in compliment to their prince, and 
the better to demonſtrate that injurious 
and high provocation he had given the 
emperor, eſtabliſhed the giving of the 
lie as the higheſt indignity that could be 
offered to human nature; and ſuch as 
every man of honour ought to reſent to 
rite imagining, it would reflect no 
ſmall glory upon their nation, that the 
meaneſt gentleman in France would not 
put up with an indignity, which the great 

Charles the Vth endured with patience. 

And as that nation have been ſuffi- 
ciently ſucceſsful in giving riſe to man 
other faſhions of leſs conſequence, 10 
lkewiſe hath their example derived this 


wicked and pernicious practice all over 


Europe: and, in ſo doing, been the oc- 
caſion of more bloodſhed in the compaſs 
of a few years, than all the duels known 
in the world from the foundation of it, 
till that time. Except perhaps ſuch duels 
as were more antiently authorized in their 
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own country, upon trials of right; tin 
thoſe practices were reſtrained by St 
Lewis and St. Philip the fair. And it 
is a juſtice due to the memory of their 
laſt great monarch, Lewis the XIVth, to 
own, that he did, with great wiſdom 
and a moſt religious fortitude, repreſs 
this practice throughout his own domi. 
nions: and, if other princes have ng 
followed his example, it muſt however he 
owned that it was not his fault, if thi; 
evil hath not found an effectual remedy 
where it had its riſe. 

As to the duels antiently in uſe, they 
were, as I before obſerved, founded, for 
the moſt part, upon humanity and juſtice; 
upon the honour of nations; and upon 
trials of right, and vindication of inno- 
cence; and that too by public authority. 
And were, in ſome ſort, appeals to Al. 
* God. Whereas thoſe of the laſt 
and the preſent age, if not in direct oppoſi. 
tion to all theſe great ends, are at lea? 
utterly deſtitute of every one of them, 
founded upon fantaſtic and abſurd points 
of honour ! points of honour as they are 
called; but, in truth, points of infamy ! 
nor is it poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
when they are acted in direct contradic- 
tion to the public good, to public autho- 
rity, to rehgion, and virtue of every kind; 
as will appear by examining this matter 
a little more exactly. 

And, in order to do this, give me leave 
to lay down the following poſitions, as 
undoubted truths : 

Firſt, That honour, with regard to 
others, is nothing but the fame of virtue; 
that is, it is that reputation which ariſes 
from the opinion which mankind conceive 
of our virtue, attended with eſteem and 
regard; the natural conſequence, and in 
ſome ſort, the natural reward of virtue 
and worth of every kind. Firſt, I fay, 
true honour, with regard to others, is 
fame ariſing from the reputation of vir- 
tue; and ſecondly, with regard to our- 
ſelves, true honour is the utmoſt retine- 
ment and perfection of virtue, in the diſ- 
charge of every duty in life. And this 
will appear evidently from aſking ourſelves 
theſe two plain queſtions : Firſt, Why 
we honour any man? and fecondly, Who 
they are whom we honour? Do we ho 
nour any man for cowardice, or theft, or 
villany of any kind? no; we honour 
men for courage, for honeſty, for inte- 
grity. We honour nothing but 2 
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and worth : we can honour nothing elſe: 
and what is ſtrictly and properly called 
true honour, in any man, 1s nothing but 
nement in virtue. 

* example; a man of honour will 
not fail to pay a juſt debt, although the 
Jaw could not oblige him to it. A man 
of honour will keep his word, although 
no man alive could prove the violation of 
it upon him; nor exact the performance 
of it. A man of honour will return the 
pledge committed to his truſt, although 
the owner were dead, and no mortal con- 
ſcious to it. 

And the reaſon is obvious; a man of 
honour hath more regard to truth and 
juſtice, than he hath either to ſelf-intereſt 
or the terrors of the law: truth and juſ- 
tice are the rules and meaſures of his con- 
duct; and therefore a man of honour 
will tell the truth, although he be ſure 
to ſuffer by it ; and although he might 
diſguiſe it without any poſſible damage 
or reproach, other than from his own 
conſcience. 

Such is a man of honour in his private 
capacity. ; 

In a public character, a man of honour 
will pique himſelf upon diſcharge of duty 
to the public, on every jult occaſion, what 
danger or diſtreſs ſoever attend that diſ- 
charge; and although neither danger 
nor infamy attended the neglect of it. 
For inftance, in the army, a man of ho- 
nour will not fail to diſcharge every part 
of duty incumbent upon him: neither 
will he let the meaneſt ſoldier exceed him 
in the loweſt point of diſcipline ; al- 


though poſſibly he might do ſo without 


infamy or puniſhment, 
A man of honour will maintain the 


poſt aſſigned him, although ten thouſand 


dangers and difficulties attended it. Nei- 
ther will he heſitate to go upon the moſt 
difficult attempt, which his duty points 
out to him, although infinite hazard await 
it. And ſo in every other inſtance. The 
man of honour is ſtudious to diſcharge 
his duty to the public above every conſi- 
deration, either of danger or advantage, or 
of whatever conſequence to himſelf! and ſo 
in every other condition of life. A man of 
honour will diſcharge every virtue proper 
to that condition, with the utmoſt exact- 
neſs, and in the higheſt refinement ! for 
honour, as I before obſerved to you, is 
nothing but the reputation ariſing from 
the practice of virtue with regard to 
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others; and, with regard to ourſelves, the 
ſteady practice of it, in all the refinement 
it is capable of; eſpecially ſuch virtues as 
are 4 * to that peculiar character. 

To illuſtrate this yet farther, in other 
inſtances. Honour in a judge is more 
r and emphatically a conſcien- 
tious diſpenſation of juſtice, free from 
all partiality and corruption. In a wo- 
man, it is a nice regard to chaſtity, and 
the fame of it. In a ſoldier, fortitude; 
in a prince the preſervation of his faith, 
his dominions, and the good of his people. 
Honour in private life is ſtrict juſtice, and 
inviolable regard to promiſes and engage- 
ments of every kind: this is the true 
notion of honour. Virtue is the ſtandard 
by which it muſt be eternally judged ; 
and whoever goes about to ſeparate it 
from virtue, in any character, or con- 
dition, or circumſtance of life, doth at 
the ſame inſtant deſtroy it, and turn it 
into infamy ; for infamy is nothing but 
the fame of vice; that is, that ſcandal 
and evil report which neceſſarily attend 
vice and villany of every kind, in the 
opinion of all wiſe and good men. 

Let duelling then be examined by this 
teſt, whether it be honourable or infa- 
mous. | 

And firſt, the great occaſion of duel- 
ling is giving the lie; and a lie is in- 
famous, becauſe it is an imputation upon 
our virtue of veracity. 

Now this imputation is either juſt or 
unjuſt, - If the imputation be jul, cer- 
tainly there can be no injury in affixing 
it. And, as to the indignity that may 
accrue from ſuch an imputation, the eri- 
minal is himſelf the author of that. You 
did the injury, and fixed the indignity, 
when you were guilty of the evil that 
deſerved it. And he that imputeth that 
guilt to you, doth you no more injury 
than he that ſhould tell you, you were 
handſome or valiant, when you were ſo. 
And the way to wipe off this imputation, 
is, to repent, and offend againſt truth 
no more, 

Well! but your honour is injured, and 
you mult repair it by fortitude. How! 
injure an honour which hath no exiſt- 
ence! what an abuſe of words is this? 
you forfeited your honour the 'moment 
you told the lie. And now you would 
repair that crime, by committing a great- 
er. You would repair falſehood, by mur- 
der, But. ſay the imputation is unjuſt.: 

one 
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one would think the natural way of tak- 


ing off this imputation ſhould be, by 


manifeſting the truth, and letting the 


whole world ſe: the falſehood of the 


charge laid againſt you. And, if this be 
done, then certainly no infamy reſts upon- 
you; but returns that inſtant * the 

neceſ- 
ſity, and from the nature of the thing, 


retorted upon him. 


But ſtill he hath endeavoured to do 
you an injury; and perhaps this imputa- 
tion, althongh now cleared, hath been of 
real ill conſequence to you: I anſwer, as 
to his endeavour of injuring you, he hath 
infamy for his pains. And if he hath 
any remains either of equity, or modeſty, 
or good manners, he will take ſhame to 
himſelf for ſo doing, by a proper ſub- 
miſſion ! if he hath not, he 1s no other- 
wiſe to be accounted of than a bear and 


a brute! but, however, all brutality is 


not to be chaſtiſed by death. It is ſuffi- 
ciently puniſhed by the natural infamy 
and contempt that await it. And to them 
you may refer it. And for this you have 
an example of ſufficient weight in the 
conduct of Socrates (a man of eminent 
fortitude) on a like occaſion, who being 


rudely treated by a worthleſs fellow, as 


he paſſed in the public ſtreet, took no 
notice of it: and being aſked by one 
of his companions how he could bear 
ſuch an indignity from ſuch a miſcreant ? 
calmly anſwered, If an aſs ſhould Kick at 
me, would you have me kick again? We 
have alſo a like inſtance in the Ader Cato, 
who, when a beaſtly fellow ſpit in his face, 


only anſwered, If any one ſhould aſk me 


hereafter whether you have any mouth, I 
know what to tell him. Thus are trifling 
indignities to be treated ; but if any per- 
ſon hath done you a real injury, the 
courts of juſtice are open : and the offi- 
cers of juſtice who preſide in them are 
at leaſt as ſkilful, and as equitable judges 
of the nature of the injury, and the re- 
paration due to it, as you can be. 

Well, but a man of honour ſcorns to 

to law for an abuſe, whilſt he wears 
a ſword to right himſelf ! what ſtrange 
language, and how ſenſeleſs a rodomon- 
tade is this! a man of honour ſcorn the 
rules of juſtice! Is then contempt of 
public juſtice the effe&t of honour? or 


rather 18 it conſiſtent with any degree of 


it? Honour is the refinement of virtue! 
is it virtue to deſpiſe the public order and 


proce of ſociety ? nay, more, to inſult it? 


onour is the eéxact diſcharge of 
ay proper to our ſtation, "Is not lüb. 
miſſion to public authority the firſt dut 
of every man, of every ftation in ſociety? 
and is honour a principle contradiftin& to 
virtue and duty of every kind? if it he 
away with it from all civil and religious 
communities. 'The king upon the throne 
is bound by the laws of his country ; and 
1s a man of honour exempt from them ? 
1s he greater than his prince? this pre. 
tence then is ſtupid, and ſenſeleſs to the 
laſt degree. And therefore there is rea. 
{on to believe, that generall ſpeaking it 
is but a pretence: and that the real 
truth 1s, that moſt quarrels of this kind 
are in themſelves ſo very trifling or ſcan- 
dalous, that the authors are 3 to 
let them appear in the courts of Juſtice, 
And, if fo, what folly and madneſs is it 
to riſk your own life and your neighbour's, 
upon a point of ſo trivial or ſhameful a na- 
ture, that it will not bear to be ſeriouſly ex. 
amined by the rules of reaſon and juſtice, 
But ftill it may be urged, that honour 
is (with regard to others) the reputation 
ariſing from the fame of virtue ; and vin- 
dicating an injury done to us is an indica- 
tion of courage; and conſequently is at- 
tended with a fame of virtue. I anſwer, 
that when courage is a virtue, it is always 
employed in the diſcharge of ſome duty, 
the negle& of which would be a vice. 
For courage is not in itſelf a virtue: it 
is ſo only when it is employed in a good 
cauſe; otherwiſe it is heat and raſhneks, 
For as it is not the puniſhment that makes 
the martyr, ſo it is not fighting that 
makes the hero: it is the — that 
conſtitutes both. Nay, even fighting in 
a good cauſe is not virtue, unleſs it be 
alſo in diſcharge of duty. And there- 
fore it was that Manlius the Roman con- 
ſul executed his own ſon for fighting 
with Geminius, the general of the — 
contrary to his orders; although he came 
off with conqueſt: as you may read in 
the 8th book of Levy. Here the cauſe 
was good, He fought with the enemy 
of his country. The event alſo was glo- 
rious. He flew and ſpoiled the holtile 
general, which was the height of all glory 


in arms. But yet, all this being againk 
duty, inſtead of being honourable, be- 
came infamous: and he died, like tho 
meaneſt ſlave, by the hands of the con- 
mon executioner. 


And 
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And thus having ſhewn. you the origin 
of duelling, the preſent degeneracy of 
that practice, and the falſe retences of 
honour upon which it is built, I ſhould now 

roceed to inquire into the true cauſes of 
that faſhionable infamy. But this (the 
time not now permitting) muſt be de- 
ferred to another occaſion. 


SERMON CXXXIV. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Ex0D. xx. 13. 
Thou ſhalt not kill. 


1 a former diſcourſe on theſe words, I 
entered into a diſſertation upon the 
riſe and cauſe of duelling in the world; 
in which I ſhewed you, that it had its 
original from humanity and merey. When 
hoſtile armies, to ſpare the effuſion of 
human blood, agreed to leave the deciſion 
of their diſputes to the combat of one or 
more choſen champions, on either fide ; 
and that it was afterwards allowed in 
Chriſtian countries, on trials of right and 
innocence, which could not otherwiſe 
be ſo eaſily decided. oF 

I likewiſe ſhewed you the original of 
chat kind of duelling now in faſhion 
amongſt us. That it had its * N 
from the lie given by Francis the Firſt of 
France to the emperor Charles the Vth; 
from whence, giving the lie became the 
mortal offence among thoſe who have the 
aſſurance to call themſelves men of ho- 
nour. On this occaſion, I inquired into 
the true nature of honour, and ſhewed 
you that it was nothing with regard to 
the world, but the fame of virtue; and 
with regard to ourſelves, a refined ſenſe 
of virtue, and a ſtrictneſs in the practice 
of it, even where no law could puniſh the 
violation of it, or witneſs reproach it. 
I then proceeded to examine the preſent 
practice of duelling by this teſt. And 
ſhall now proceed to examine it further 
upon the ſame principle. 

I obſerved to you, in the foregoing 
diſcourſe, that the mortal offence among 
duelliſts was giving the lie. Now it is 
worth while: to inquire, whether their re- 


ſentment of this offence be owing to a 


right ſenſe of honour ; that is, a high 
* os to the virtue of veracity, and a 

indignation for being thought deſti- 
tute of it; or whether it be only a re- 
ſentment of cuſtom and conceit, without 
any regard to virtue. | | 
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For if they act in this caſe from a 
principle of honour, that is, from a re- 

rd to the virtue of veracity, it is plain 
they will have the ſame regard to it, in 
every other circumſtance of life. Where- 
as the very contrary to all this 1s remark- 
able in many of 1 And nothing is 
more notorious in their practice than 
cultomary lying and ſwearing, and breach 
of promiſes and engagements of every 
kind. And ſurely, he that promiſeth to 
pay a juſt debt on a certain day, and 
aileth to do ſo, otherwiſe than through 
unavoidable neceſſity, both lieth, and is 
unjuſt at the ſame time. And in this 


ſenſe, how many of theſe heroes are liars 


upon record, for breach of word and 
bond : and yet I do not find it cuſtomary 
with them, to challenge the agent who 
manageth the proſecution, nor the judge 
who determineth eth cauſe againſt them, 
for wounding their honour, 

'Fhis then is the caſe : ſimple lying, 
is, in the opinion of theſe brave ſpirits, a 
mortal offence ; but when perjury or in- 
Juſtice is added to it, then it becomes in- 
nocent, and leaves no blemiſh or ſtain 
upon their honour. 

From hence it appeareth, that pride is 
the fountain of this vice. Theſe duelliſts, 
not having virtue enough to be aſhamed 
of doing evil, have yet vanity enough 
not to bear its being imputed to them. 
And therefore they would recancile con- 
tradictions. They would be honourable 
in their fame, although they are infamous 
in their practice. And the way to be ſo 
is, to preſent death upon the point of 
their ſword to any one that ſhall dare te 
taint their honour ; that honour, which 
they have long fince forfeited, and have 
now no more title to, than to the money 
or the eſtates they have ſpent. Beſides, 
what. but intolerable vanity and impu- 
dence can ſet men ſo far above all laws, 
above all government and juriſdiction, as 
to aſſume to themſelves a right both of 
Judging and aeg. in their own cauſe, 
in direct contempt of all authority, both 
of God and man? And is the wretch that 
dare do this a fit member of civil or re- 
ligious ſociety? or rather ſhould he rfot 
be regarded as a monſter and outcaſt of 
the earth, and baniſhed the ſociety of 
every thing but chains and dungeons, 
and the laſhes of his own conſcience ? 
And therefore if religion and government 
were no way concerned in this practice, 

D and 


and the influence of it reached no farther 
than thoſe infamous wretches who are the 
common authors of it, nothing were 
more deſirable in ſociety than that this 
profligate race ſhould go on, like the Cad- 
mean brethren, to butcher one another 
with all convenient diſpatch, and rid man- 
kind of ſuch a peſt without the trouble 
or *expence of public executions. But 
till that be done let them be abandoned 
like lepers, andlet no man that wouid be 
clear either in his reputation or in his con- 
ſcience converſe with them, upon pain of 
infamy. And ſurely Solomon rightly ad- 
viſeth, to drive ſuch a one from our con- 
verſation. Caft out the ſcorner (faith he) 
and contention ſhall go out ; yea flriſe and 
reproach ſhall ceaſe. | 

Another parent of this practice is cow- 
ardice. And however ſtrange this may 
appear at firſt ſight, a little reaſoning 
will clearly evince it to be ſo. For firſt, 
moſt men, 85.677 they have not cou- 
rage yet greatly affect a reputation of it; 
that is, ſuch a reputation as may ſecure 
them from inſults another time. And the 
way to do this is to ſeem hot and fiery, 
and challenge ſome perſon of note for the 
word; in Dre, that ſome lucky acci- 
dent, or the interpoſition of friends, (which 


may prevent the ill conſequences of the 
quarrel. And ſo, they may at once eſta- 
bliſh their reputation of courage and ſe- 
cure their perſons. And all this is plainly 
the effect of cowardice. And it hath been 
juſtly obſerved by men of experience in 
tranſactions of this kind, that outward 
bluſterings are very often only a maſk to 
conceal inward tremblings, and that per- 
haps on both ſides: aper, that the 
words of St. Paul, uſed upon another oc- 
caſion, are yet ſtriftly applicable upon 
this. (2 Cor. vii. 5.) Without were fight= 
ings, within were fears, 

But duelling is yet more ſo, conſidered 
in another light. For cowardice is no- 
thing but fearing againſt reaſon. Where- 
as a rational fear is no more. cowardice 
than a rational hope is preſumption and 
impudence. Now it is agreed among man- 
kind, that of all the duels that have been 
fought in the world, much the greater 
number had been declined, did the per- 
ſons concerned think they could fairly 
ſave their h6nour in doing ſo. And this, 
men of known and approved courage are 
often heard to declare from their own 
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it is in every man's power to procure, ) 


no 
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knowledge, and even in their own caſe, 
Now if this be an, irrational and unjuſt 
fear, then whatever is aQed upon this 
principle is the effect of cowardice, And 
that it is altogether irrational is evident, 
For what can be more fooliſh than to 
fear infamy from diſcharge of duty, from 
obedience to the divine authority, and 
the laws of the land? for this would be 
to reverſe all the principles and founda- 
tions of honour and infamy; to call vir. 
tue vice, and vice virtue; and is, literally, 
to execute that woe upon ourſelves which 
God Almighty hath denounced _ 
all thoſe that call evil good, and good evil. 
And I appeal to every man of common 
ſenſe, whether any perſon that had cou- 
rage enough to act upon theſe principles, 
and to declare to the whole world that he 
did ſo, could poſſibly ſuffer in his reputa- 
tion of virtue, that is, in his honour, by 
ſo doing? or rather would not riſe in 
both, in the eſteem of all wiſe and good 
men: nay, whether thoſe very bravoes 
who extorted this declaration from him, 
would not, if they had any remains either 


of virtue or of common ſenſe, reverence - 


him for it in their hearts. A 
And, God be praiſed, there is yet ſo 
much virtuous courage in the world, that 
ſeveral men of known and approved va- 
lour have openly declared _ duels; 
and have refuſed challenges ſent them, in 
avowance of duty. - 
And therefore the real truth is, that 
all thoſe who allow themſelves in this 
practice of duelling, do unknowingly con- 
clude themſelves under the baſeſt and mol 
ſcandalous character in life; cowards to 
men, and bravoes to God! cowards to the 
opinion of the idleſt, the weakeſt, and the moſt 
worthleſs part of mankind ! and bravoes , 
the great governor of the univerſe ; 10 | F 
17705 the mightieſt, and the beſt of beings: 
They fear what a wiſe man ſhould ſcorn 
above all things, the opinion of the 
thoughtleſs, the ignorant, and the . 
nificant. And they ſcorn what a wie 
man ſhould fear and reverence above mY 
thing elſe in the world, the violation 0 
duty, and the wrath of God: fo that 
this practice is plainly an abſurd comp® 
ſition of pride, and folly, and cowardice, 
and hardened impiety. : 
But here it ky be objeRted, how 1 
is poſſible for a man to riſk his life out o 
fear! to this I anſwer, that nothing s 


more common in the world to this da, 


nor 


nor more obvious in the hiſtory of it 
throughout all ages 3 for (as my lord 
Bacon rightly obſerveth) there is no paſ- 
fon in the mind ſo weak but that it 
maſtereth the fear of death; revenge tri- 
umpheth over it, love ſlighteth it, honour 
aſpireth to it, grief flieth to it, and fear 
prexenteth it. Nay pity hath ſometimes 


rovoked death; as we find that when 


Otho flew himſelf, many others followed 
out of mere compaſſion and tenderneſs 
to their ſovereign. _And Otho himſelf is 
commonly inſtanced in the number of 
thoſe that have died through cowardice. 
That is, either through fear of death, 
or infamy and reproach, 

Petronius Arbiter, maſter of Nero's 
pleaſures, cut his veigs becauſe his maſter 
frowned upon him. Hannibal, for fear 
of being given up to the Romans, poi- 
ſoned himſelf, as did Demoſthenes for 
fear of being given up to Antipater. 
And Labienus, the hiſtorian, mentioned 
by Seneca, becauſe he would not outlive 
the infamy of having his books burnt 
by public edit, burnt himſelf. Nay 


the great Cato plainly executed himſelf 


through fear of Czſar's mercy. At leaſt 
it is certain, that he and all the reſt 
died through cowardice, even upon the 
principles of heatheniſm: for all the wiſer 
antients were agreed, that man had no 
dominion over his own life, but was 
raja in the world like a oentinel upon 

s poſt. And what more ſcandalous 
cowardice than to deſert the ſtation ap- 
2 to us, becauſe of ſome unfore- 
ſeen difficulties that attend the maintain- 
ing it. : | 

And of all fears the mind can be poſ- 
ſeſſed with, fear of the opinion of fools 
is, beyond all queſtion, the moſt ſcanda- 
lous; and, therefore, ſuch as riſ their lives 


upon that principle, are the baſeſt of all 


cowards both to reaſon and virtue. 
But ſtill cuſtom and the practice of the 


= world is againſt you. Why, and for that 


very reaſon St. Paul adviſeth you againſt 
it. Be not conformed to this world, nor to 
any wicked cuſtom however prevalent in 


© it. - Cuſtom, although founded upon rea- 


fon and convenience, is at beſt no rule of 
action or life. But if it be in oppoſition 
to both, it is ſurely a wretched plea for 
irrational actions, and is only the laſt 


= 22d. moſt ſenſeleſs refuge of affectation 
- ve Supe + Now duelling is manifeſtly 


laſt degree, although it 
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were not impious. I am 


For ſuppoſing 


injured, and that I had a right to vindi- 
cate myſelf with my own arm; can any 
thing be more ridiculous than to put 


myſelf upon an equal hazard with him 


that injured me in that vindication ? nay, 


perhaps upon a much greater. Whereas . 


in reaſon, 'I ought to puniſh his offence, 


with hazard to Kim alone that committed 


it. Elſe, I only add an injury of my own to 


one that he hath already done me, or give 
him a fair chance 'of doing me a greater, 
than which nothing can be more abſurd. 
And beſides the Kapidiey of it in this 
reſpect, it is abſurd alſo in every other. 
Foraſmuch as it is neither a proper teſt of 
the courage of the combatants, nor the 
juſtice of their cauſe. Not of the firſt, 
for how can that be a proper arbitration 
of courage where a coward that is per- 
fect in his ſword ſhall kill the braveſt man 
alive? neither can that be an arbitration 
of the juſtice of a cauſe, where the deci- 
ſion dependeth upon the {kill of the par- 
ties; and where the injured may fall and 
the injurer triumph in a ſecond offence, 
and of a far higher nature than the firſt, 
But beſides the folly and ſtupidity of 
this practice, I beſeech you to conſider 
the iniquity of it. What right have you 
over that life which you riſk, or over that 
which you invade ? Should you attempt 
upon your neighbour's property by force 
you would doubtleſs be deemed a robber 
and a ruffian. And are you not worſe, 
both in the eye of reaſon, and the judg- 
ment of the law, when you attempt upon 
his life? for there you add robbery to 
murder: nay robbery in a variety of re- 
lations, The government is robbed of a 
ſubje& ; the ſociety of a member; the 
widow of a kind and careful huſband $ 
and the orphan of a tender parent. And 
yet he that perpetrateth this complicated 
villany, either out of pique, ar pride, or 
malice, or perhaps out of gaiety of heart, 
(as the French' call it,) would be deemed 
a man of honaur ! than which there can. 
not be a more monſtrous abuſe of words, 
or a greater inſult upon the common 
ſenſe of mankind. | 
It is upon theſe principles that the 
Turks ſaſker no ſuch thing 'as duels in 
their dominions. And that reproof, which 
Buſbequius tells us, a Baſha at Conſtan- 
tinople gave a valiant man, for boaſting 
that he had challenged his enemy, is very 
well worth our notice: © How durſt thou 


3D 2 (eas 
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(faid he) challenge thy fellow. ſoldier to 
ce. A duel? what, was there never a Chriſ- 
« tian to fight with? do both of you 
< eat the emperor's bread ? yet forſooth 


ec you mult go about to take one another's 


4 lives; what precedent had you for this? 


46 don't you know that whoever of the 


cc twain had died, the emperor had loſt 
4. à ſubje&t ?** Whereupon he was imme- 


diately hauled to priſon, where he la 


; pining many months, and was at laſt wit 


difficulty releaſed ; yet with the loſs of 


his reputation. | 

And thus I have examined into the na- 
ture of this deteſtable practice of duel- 
ling, and ſhewn you how deſtructive it 
is of all thoſe ends, for which that prac- 
tice was firſt introduced and allowed in 
the world. I have ſhewn you that in its 
preſent degeneracy it is baſe and infa- 


Tous, It is infamous in its origin, (the 
child of vice and ignorance, begotten by 


its practice, i 


pride and our nor is it leſs infamous in 

acting in direct contra- 
diction to all the principles of honour and 
virtue, and duty of every kind, can give 
a juſt title to _ In a word, I have 
ſhewn you how ſtupid, how impious, 
how abominable it is in all its circum- 
ſtances and pretences ; the vaunt indeed 
of valour, but for the moſt part the real 
effect of cowardice, and that too the 
moſt ſhameful cowardice imaginable ; the 
fear of the opiniop of fools ; a pretence 
of heroiſm, unknown to the great heroes 


of antiquity, to the Grecians and to 


the Romans, the. greateſt examples of 


mortal proweſs: and at the ſame time 


greatly degenerating both from the ho- 


nour and the piety of that practice in our 


' own anceſtors, 
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And now, my brethren, what is the iſſue 


öf all this extravagance? dreadful either 


— 


way. If the man hath ſlain his antago- 
niſt, he hath perhaps in his perſon ſlain 
his beſt friend. At leaſt he ceaſeth to be 

is enemy that inſtant; and tie ſword 
hath no ſooner pierced his breaſt, but 
horror and remorſe have pierced his mur- 


derer, have ſtabbed him to the ſoul ! his 


yanity ſinks into dejection, and his anger 


into anguith, and all his exceſs of wrath 
and revenge ruſh into yet greater exceſſes 
of ſorrow, and ſelf-deteſtation, and all 
the diſtractions of diſtreſs. 'The' dreadful 
deed is no ſooner done, but he would give 


the whole world, nay he would almoſt 


die to undo it; and, doubtleſs the ex- 
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change were in many caſes wiſe i 
poſſible to be effected. If this .. 


death could buy off all the horrors of his 


conſcience, and anguiſh of his remaining 
life, given up to remorſe and miſery; 
ſince the ſame hand that fixed a dagger 
into his brother's breaſt, did, in that v 
act, fix a fury in his own, to ſting his 
conſcience, and to poiſon his quict to 
the laſt moment of his life. 

But, my brethren, the greateſt terror is 
yet behind. If this deteſtable practice 
ended only in folly, and pride, and ty. 
mult, nay if it terminated only in murder 
and remorſe ; if blood could expiate the 

ilt, or the grave hide it, or miſery and 

iſtraction attone for it, poſſibly ſome. 
thing might be ſaid go eres the horror 


of it; but when, in all appearance, the 


iſſue is yet more dreadful ; when the poor 


wretch 1s ſent down quick to perdition 
with all his offences upon his head, and 
in the very act, perhaps, of the greateſt 
guilt he is capable of committing. Good 
God! who can bear the horror ? for this 


ſhall the earth mourn, and the heavens above 


28.) ; for this land ſhall be viſited; for as a 
fountain caſteth out her waters, ſo ſhe caſleth 
out her wickedneſs ; violence and ſpoil is 
heard in ber; before me continually is gri 


be black (ſaith nhl te Jeremiah iv. 


and wounds, Be thou inflruticd, O Jeru. 


ſalem, leſt my ſoul depart from thee, ſaith 
the Lord; 4% [ make thee deſolate ; aland 
not inhabited. (iy 7, 8.) For this gird 
you with ſacb- cloth, lament and howl, that 
the fierce anger of the Lord may be turned 
back from you. (iv. 8.) 

Loet me conclude with that pathetic 
exhortation of Iſaiah to the Jews in the 
firft chapter of his propheſy, (15, 16.) 
evaſh ye, make you clean, put away the evi 
of your doings, ſaith the Lord, left when 
you ſpread forth your hands I hide mine ches 
from you, yea when you make many prayers 
I vill not hear, your hands are full of b god. 
From this guilt, and from the vengeance 
due to it, God of his infinite merey de- 
liver this city, and this nation; through the 
merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. 


_ 


Hoy criminal and utterly inconſiſtent with 
duty the practice of du: lling is in the gentlemen 
of the army, may be ſeen by the following © 
tract from the articles of war: | od 
No officer or ſoldier ſhall preſume to {et 1 
challenge to any other officer or ſoldier, to hg 
a duc), upon pain, if a commiſſioned * 
* « \ 
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being caſhiered, if a non-commiſſioned officer, 
or ſoldier, of ſuffering corporal puniſhment, at 
the diſcretion of a court-martial. = 
% Whatſoever officer or ſoldier ſhall upbraid 
another or refuſing a challenge, ſhall himſelf be 
punithed as a challenger; and we hereby acquit 
and-diſcharge all officers and ſoldiers of any diſ- 
grace or opinion of diſadvantage, which might 


ariſe from their having refuſed to accept of chal- 


lenges, as they will have only acted in obedience 
to our orders, and done their duty as good ſol- 
diers, who ſubject themſeleves to diſcipline. 
Articles of War, ſect. vii. art. 2, 5. 

Clauſe in the 19th article of war from the Ad- 
venturer, No. 70. 
Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier upbraid ano- 
ther for refuſing a challenge; fince, according 
to theſe our ordere, they do but the duty of ſol- 
diers, who ought to ſubje& themſelves to diſci- 
pline : and we do acquit and diſcharge all men 
who have quarrels offered; or challenges ſent to 
them, of all diſgrace or opinion of diſadvantage 


in their obedience hereunto : and whoſoever ſhall * 


upbraid them, or offend in this caſe, ſhall be 
puniſhed as a challenger.” | 
There is another article or clauſe of an article, 
upon which a -t m-r—|] will always break an 
officer that refuſes a challenge, notwithſtanding 
the above clauſe, and the two articles in Delany's 
ſermons againſt duels, viz. 
“% That if any officer does not behave him- 
ſelf like a gentleman, he ſhall be broke.“ 


SERMON cxxxVv. 


The great Evil, and Folly, and Guilt, 


of Gaming. 


Rom. xi. 2. 


| Be not conformed to this world; but' be ye 


transformed, by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God. 

HE fundamental and eſſential diſtine- 
tion betweeen the heathen and Chriſt- 
ian religion is no-where ſo clearly al- 
luded to, and in effect ſummed up, as in 
the words now recited. Be not conformed 
to this world, &c. 


The corruptions of the heathen world 


depreſſed their gods into the loweſt degree 


of brutality, transformed them from the 
character of divine beings into the con- 


ditions and qualities of beaſts of all kinds; 


and of conſequence debaſed their adorers 
in the ſame proportion. The purpoſe of 
the Chriſtian religion is the Fred con- 
trary ; to raiſe and to refine. To raiſe 
mortals into the nobleſt characters and 
conditions of immortal beings, to raiſe 
them into the reſemblance of the God of 


heaven. 


This is the plain purpoſe of that noble 


exhortation in my text, be not *r 


70 this evorld 3 Gut Le ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 


what is that good, and acceprable, and per- 
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feft will of God, The true way of proving 
what that will of God is, after we have 
ſtudied it, is to be conformed to it; and 
conſequently, to be as far removed from 
the condition and character of this *world 
as from darkneſs to light, and brutal cor- 
ruption to divine purity. And therefore to 
exhort, and, as far as in them lieth, to raiſe 
men from the grovelling purſuits and pur- 
poſes of this r= earth, to the nobleſt, 
the moſt exalted aims and ends of hea- 
venly piety and purity, is the great bufi- 
neſs of the miniſters of the Golpel. And 
as the firſt ſtep to purity is to quit pol- 
lution, the buſineſs of this, and ſome 
following diſcourſes, ſhall he to warn you 
of the evil of many practices too pre- 
valent in the world; which have not only 
loſt all their deformity in the higher and 
more faſhionable part of it, but have alſo 
gained not only much countenance, but 
even ſome degree of credit and applauſe 
from them, and therefore, call aloud for 
rebuke and chaſtiſement. I ſhall at pre- 
ſent- mention but theſe three; duelling, 
ing, and luxurx. 4 
The firſt of theſe I have already treated 
of in the two preceding diſcourſes. I 
come now to conſider the ſecond, namely, 
gaming, and to urge the belt reaſons I 
can againſt this wicked and pernicious 
ractice; and, to ſhew you that it is of the 
| conſequence to you to fly it with 
the utmoſt caution. _ | 
For, firſt, all gaming for any thing con- 
ſiderable is founded upon avarice, and 
is, if not a direct, yet (what is much 
warſe) a deliberate violation of the tenth 
commandment ; and therefore, in this re- 
ſpect, it is perhaps the vice of all others 
moſt inexcuſable; in crimes of other 
kinds, ſurpriſe, inattention, and violence 
of paſſion, although they cannot wholly 
excuſe the committal, yet doubtlefs they 
alleviate much of the guilt, but here all 
theſe pretences are taken away, and men 
are ſo far from being under the influence 
of any of theſe alleviating circumſtances, ' 
that nothing is more notorious than their 
proceeding to the practice of this vice 
with the utmoſt caution and coolneſs of 
judgment, And we are told, that- it is 
in conteſts of this kind as in war; he 


that hath moſt 1 of mind, and is 


leaſt embarraſled, is generally moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful. 1 Fg 
Beſides the deliberate impiety of this 
vice, it were worth while to conlider ulſo 
| — 


* 
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abſurd than for any man in his ſenſes, © 
without any neceſſity, to put it to the 
chance of a die whether his houſe, his 
money, or his eſtate, ſhall be his own, 
or another man's ? So that nothing but a 
deſperate {tate of affairs can ground the 
leaſt appearance of a reaſonable plea for 
Auch a practice. And even in that caſe, 
if the property of a third perſon can any 
way be hazarded by the 'riſk we run, 
then is great diſhoneſty added to great 
. imprudence ; and therefore ſuppoſe there 
were no impiety in this practice, yet ſuch 
is the folly and danger of it, at you 
can ſcarce invent a caſe where it would 
be pardonable, even upon the ſcore of ſtu- 
pidity, unleſs you could ſuppoſe a fool 


of wealth ſo immenſely rich that loſſes 


; of that kind could not affe&t the main of 
his fortune; but that ſuppoſition is im- 
poſſible. Since it is evident, that no for- 
tune can be ſo large and inexhauſtible as 
to be able to ſupply an extravagance of 
this kind. There is no fund adequate to 
; ing, nor can you imagine any condi- 
i —. life ſo n — may 


© 


not be, exhauſted by an extravagance of 


this kind in one hour. 1 0 
Well, but men may limit themſelves 
in this extravagance, and relolye never to 
exceed a certain ſum: true, men ma 
eaſily make ſuch reſolutions; but the ail. 
ficulty is, how to keep them, when loſſes 
and ill luck have fretted their ſpirits, and 
; inflamed their blood to ſuch a degree 
that they have loſt the thoughts of every 
thing but recovery and revenge; and J 
dare ſay, if it were poſſible to make an 
- eſtimate of ſuch reſulutions, not one in 
ten thouſand of them hath ever been kept. 
Nay, is it not madneſs: to expect that 
men in ſo raving and diſtracted a con- 
dition, as loſing gameſters are often ob- 
ſerved to be; that will not ſtick to abuſe 
their beſt friends; will ſwear a thouſand 


, vain oaths in a breath; profane, nay blaſ- 


pheme the ſacred name of God, without 
regret ; to expect that creatures in that 
condition ſhould regard reſolutions of 


- caution and prudence is an extravagance 


of folly almoſt equal to theirs. And, in- 
deed, ſuch is the diſtraction and extrava- 
' _ gance of men in that condition, that I 
— nothing more likely to deter any 


man of refſe ction either from entering 


into ſuch a courſe of life, or continuing 


in it, than a calm obſervation of that 
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the folly of it. For what can be more ſeries of diſtractions, which, if 1 am well 
informed, (for I thank God I ſpeak not 


by experience,) tear the breaſt of a loſing 
meſter in the courſe of a few hour, 


The ravings of a fever, and the 


of a convulſion, are nothing to them: 
nay, in all appearance, they are the live. 
lieſt emblems of the torments of hell, 
made up of a wild mixture of f 
anguiſh, regret and deſpair: ſo that if . 
nothing but the philoſophy of life were | = 
concerned in this practice, a man of com. ; 


mon prudence would avoid it as a 


lence, as the greateſt bane to the peace 


and tranquillity of life, 


But it may be urged, that there are 
men of ſuch cool and calm tempers as 
never to be ruffled or heated, either into 


any diſcompoſure of their temper or 


turbance of their underſtanding on ſuch 
occaſions. And therefore, theſe men ſeem 
to be an a to all the prohibitions 


of prudence that lie againſt gaming, 
anſwer to this, it cannot I believe be 
nied that there are ſuch men in 
world; but then I believe it cannot 


be denied that they are men of the work 
characters in it; they are men who have B51 > 
ſtudied all the arts of fraud and villany of MX möô 

every kind in perfection; black, ſatur- | 
nine, deliberate villains, who, lay them- 
ſelves out by all the wiles of flattery, wine, 


ſeduction, and deceit, to draw the 


wary into. their ſnares; and when they 
once get them there, deſtroy them with 
out remorſe. They are to the light un- 


thinking part of the world, what 


ſpider is to the fly: they wait with cool, 


deliberate, unwearied patience, till 
get their prey within their nets, and 
rain out their vitals without remorſe 


to ſpeak more properly, enjoy their d 


complaints. One would imagine the 


miſt had this ſcene in view in his de- 
ſcription of - thoſe hardened miſcreants, 
whoſe ſnares and nets are ſpread for thc 
innocent. e lieth in wait to catch or (as 
I think might better be tranſlated) ca- 
the poor (that is the poor deluded mor. 
tals that fall into his ſnares) ; he doth ſciu 
the fours when he draweth him into his net. 
ts 


In his ſecret places doth he murder the 


cent. Forgetting, that God beholdeth al 
his ungodlineſs and wrong 5 and will in bud 
own time repay it with dreadful vel- 
geance. And therefore, well doth 8. 
Paul admoniſh, (1 Theſſ. iv. 6.) That"? 


man go beyond and defraud his broth 
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any matter; becauſe that the Lord is the 
abenger of all ſuch. | 

But (ſtill it may be urged, that ſome - 
men can play with ſo much prudence and 
temper as never to engage for more than 
- trifles, confequently to be perfectly un- 


concerned at any inconſiderable loſs that 
may enſue. True, ſome men doubtleſs 
can do ſo; and to ſuch, playing for trifles 


may doubtleſs be as innocent as any other 


amuſement whatſoever. But how few of 
theſe are there in the world, in compari- 
ſon of thoſe who begin with trifles, and 
warmed with their Toles, are carried on 
by degrees to boundleſs extravagance ? 
and even of thoſe who can loſe with 
temper, how many are there, to whom 
money and time ſo ſpent can become an 
agreeable reflection, and to whom it 
would not have been infinitely more ſatiſ- 
factory upon reflection, to have employed 
that time to the attainment of ſome good 
purpoſe in life, or that trifle to the relief 
of the poor; which, however inconſider- 
able to the loſer, might, to them be of 
the laſt conſequence ? And therefore, al- 
though gaming in a low and temperate 
manner may poſſibly be numbered among 
the innocent diverſions of life, yet pro- 


bably it is the moſt dangerous, and, to 


the eye of reaſan, the leaſt deſirable of 
them all. 


And if this practice be liable to all 


_ theſe objections and difficulties, under the 


conduct of the greatelt prudence and 
calmneſs of temper, in the beſt company, 
and in all the alleviating circumſtances 


that can poſſibly attend it; how infinitely 


deteſtable and abominable mnll it be in 
all its deformity ig places of public reſort, 
and in the ſociety of the moſt profligate 


and abandoned part of mankind; for ſuch, 
beyond all queſtion, are the herd of com- 


mon gameſters; men of deſperate for- 
tunes, no education, no principles, no 
conſcience, no ſcience, (except that of 
defrauding all they deal with by all the 
low arts of deceit and perjury,) engaged 


in ſuch practices as naturally tend to 


create quarrels and contentions, with all 
their horrid conſequences, and lead men 
into riots and exceſſes of every kind. 
For ſurely, of theſe may it be ſtrictly 
ſaid, what, Solomon obſerveth of the 
mm = 8 23 chapter of his 115 
verbs. ey not, except i Have 
done miſchief — their flee 3 
unleſs they cauſe ſome to ft all For they eat 
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the bread of wickedneſs, and drink the wine 
of violence. And therefore, for men of 
liberal education and good morals, men 
of any valuable character, to mix with 
ſuch a herd, would be an argument of 
more deſperate folly than for a man in 
ſound health to throw himſelf into a peſt 
houſe ; inaſmuch as the corruption of the 
mind is of vaſtly worſe confequence than 
the infection of the body. And how 
hard it will be to avoid ſuch corruption 
from ſuch ſociety is eaſy to conceive. 
Can a man touch pitch, and nas be defiled there- 
with ? And therefore Solomon adviſeth, 
not only not to enter into the path of 
the wicked, but carefully to avoid it. 
Avoid it, paſs not by it, turn from it, and 


Saſs away. DEL 


It may be urged in the laſt place, in 
behalf of gaming, that many men have 
raiſed their fortunes by it. And that 
ſince it is not expreſsly forbidden in the 


ſcriptures it may be practiſed without 


ſin. To this I anſwer, that although 
there be no expreſs prohibition of at in 
ſcripture, yet is it plainly implied in the 
tenth commandment. Andas tothe other 
part of the objection, it is notorious that 
a thouſand fortunes are ruined by it for 
one that 1s raiſed ; ſo that in this reſpect, 
a particular curſe ſeems to attend it. And 
ſurely it is little leſs than madaeſs, to 


propoſe to eſtabliſh your fortune by any 


method where the odds are in fact ſo 
greatly againſt you. Beſides, that ga- 
ming is not in the number of thoſe arts 
by which God Almighty hath ordained 
that the good things of this world ſhould 


be acquired; for theſe are the natural 


effects of honeſty and induſtry, in the 
improvement and application of our beſt 
abilities both of body and mind. And 
if God Almighty had made them ordina- 
rily the purchaſe of chance, and vice, 
and idleneſs, he had deſtroyed the right 
order of things, and ſubſtituted the worſt 
means in the room of the beſt z and, con- 
ſequently, taken away much from the 
wiſdom and beauty of his own eftabliſh- 
ment, ; ; 

If then, you would avoid a deliberate 


if not a direct violation of the tenth com- 


mandment, together with infinite diſquiet 
and diſtraction, and the ſevere reflections 


of time and fortune ill ſpent; if you 


would ſhun the ſociety of the vileſt and 
moſt abandoned part of mankind, and 
the double ruin of ſoul aud body, con- 
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ſequent to ſuch a commerce; if ye would But hen luxury inereaſed with wealth 
act conſiſtently with thoſe laws of God and conqueſt, and vanity abounded as vr. 
and man that are the rules of your duty, tue decayed," then did they find out new 
and that wiſe order of things eſtabliſhed arts of varying, and adorning, and ren. 
by the divine wiſdom for the attainment dering that dreſs more luxurious and ex. 
of the good things of this world, re- penſive, which, for faſhion and kind 
nounce that impious, that abſurd, that they were under a neceſſity of continuing 


deteſtable practice of gaming. ſtill the ſame. And this luxury of dreßz, 
u Far re e as well as that of food, being found to 
SERMON CXXXVI. have very ill effects upon the morals of 


: BE 2 ., the citizens, and alſo to be of very il} 
The great Evil, and Folly, and Guilt conſequence to the public, was r " 
of Luxury in Drefs. +» gulated by ſumptuary laws, which limit. 

ed the expence of clothing to a determined 


11 0 a ſum ; and ſuch as was not to be exceeded 
Be not conformed to this world, but be ye tranſ- K a 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that but upon ſevere penalties, And this 
ye may prove what is that good, and accept- àgain, repreſſed the exorbiant vanity of 
Able, and perfect will of God.” — © + mankind, and reduced it, in ſome mea- 
4 dab next corruption I propoſed to guard ſure, within thoſe bounds and limitations 
1 | you 1 mga was luxury; and this T proper to each character and condition in 
5 | ſhall conſider under the two heads of dreſs life. And this hath often been practiſed, 
| 
| 
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and food. | more or leſs, by all wiſe nations of the 
And firſt for uy of dreſs. "Dreſs world, as the exigency of the times re- 
being intended for diſtinction of the fe- quired, 0 ' 
veral orders and ſtations of life, as well And J believe it muſt be owned, tha 
as for ornament and fecurity from the if this article of luxury ever needed a re- 
weather, it is n) wonder, if in the wiſer ſtraint in theſe nations, it needeth it now 
nations and ages of the world, regu- in the higheſt degree, and with the ut- 
lations in this paint have been thought moſt ſeverit yy. 
worthy the conſideration of the legiſla- It is but too notorious, that the pride 
ture, as a matter of great importance to and power of a vain neighbouring nation 
the manners of mankind; to keep the hath infected the whole world around it 
ſeveral orders and degrees of men within with vanities of various kinds: particu» 
their own ſphere, and their own diſtrict; larly that of light, luxurious, expenſive 
and not ſuffer them to encroach either dreſs ; which taking root in a rich nation 
upon the character or condition of their (like evil weeds in a luxuriant ſoil) hath 
ſuperiors.” And this, without queſtion, over-rim it in a monſtrous manner, not 
was of excellent uſe, to temper the minds only to the difgrace of its native modelty 
of mankind, and abate that vanity which and decency, but greatly to the deltruc- 
ſo ſtrongly exerts itfelf in the ſpirits 'of tion of its true religion and virtue. 
moſt men; or if not abate it, at leaſt There is ſomething in the glare of 2 
direct it to ſome uſeful and excellent pur- gaudy dreſs that tendeth not only to dil- 
| 2 7 wo, | & 4 . 
poſe of life? Thus, ſipate the ſpirits, but even to tincture the 
For example, in the common wealth of mind with congenial vanities, with light 
Rome, (in all its ages of virtue and diſci- fantaſtic ideas, and ſpecious appearances, 
pline,) a Roman knight, with the abilities and of 'confequence, to take off the at- 
of an angel, was confined to the equeſ- tention from more ſerious, ſolid, and im- 
trian robe and ring. Nor could the wealth © portant attachments and purſuits; and ſo 
and merit of ten ſenators united in his become an inlet to the worſt vanities that 
| - own perſon, purchaſe him any diſfinction can infeſt the mind; and this naturally 
of dreſs ſuperior to his own order; ſo warps men from the ways of truth and 
titat, in this caſe, either his venity of virtue: and as this induceth an indiſpoſi- 
wealth and power muſt ſubſide, or elſe it tion to graver and more uſeful purſuits, 
mult exert itſelf in ſuch acts of virtue as it alſo createth a neceſſity of greater ex- 
might raiſe him to a higher ſtation; and pence; at the ſame time that it rebateth 
entitle him to nobler © ornaments, and that ſpirit of induſtry and honeſt arts 
badges of more exalted diſtinction; And” which ſhould ſupport it. And what is 
this withont queſtion was of excellent uſe. the conſequence, hen this love of 2 * 
22 | a 
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h once taken poſſeſſion of the ſoul, it 
— nde ed and ſupported at all 
And as this cannot be EA 
that induſtry, and thoſe honeſt arts whi 
it hath totally driven away, it muſt be 
done by evil arts of ſome kind or other; 
and often of all kindes. 

The hiſtory of Gehazi in the — chap- 
ter of the ad book of kings, affordeth a 
fine illuſtration of thoſe oblervations now 

down. f 99 
her the true principle and ſource of 
his guilt was, will beſt appear from his 
pO - which, being dictated by the 


irit of God, was, beyond all doubt, 


rightly directed. „ Un 

When Naaman was healed of his le- 
proſy by obeying the directions of the 
prophet Eliſha, he returned in gratitude 
to acknowledge the obligation, and ear- 
neſtly intreated the prophet to accept 
from him ſome valuable proofs and tokens 
of his gratitude; which the prophet hav- 
ing abſolutely refuſed, nevertheleſs, his 
ſervant thought that was an occaſion to 
enrich and adorn himſelf, which was not 
by any means to be loſt ;, and therefore 
he reſolved at once to diſgrace his maſter, 
and in him the religion of his God, to 
violate the-truth, and to defraud Naaman, 
rather than leave his own vicious appetites 
pnindulged. Doubtleſs, he deemed the 
Syrian garments proper ornaments to a- 
dorn his perſon; and when that was done, 
the other conveniences of life mult be ad- 
juited and ſuited to them: this conſi- 
deration made olive- yards and vineyards 
but neceſſary conveniences ſuited: to the 
other circumſtances of his dignity, 

The ſpirit of the prophet attended him 
through the inmoſt receſſes and windings 
of his heart, (which plainly demonſtrate 
it to be the ſpirit of God,) ſaw clearly 
into his moſt ſecret purpoſes, and im- 
mediately ſuggeſted a puniſhment moſt 
admirably accommodated to all the cir- 
cumſtances of his guilt; he inflicted a 
diſtemper pon him which made all thoſe 
vanities uſeleſs at once. Syrian ornaments 
would but ill become a leperous carcaſe, and 
would in effect but make his deformities 
more conſpicuous. And, indulgence of 
appetite would but more inflame his in- 
curable diſeaſe; which muſt go down to 


his poſterity together with. his ill-ac- 


quired inheritance. 


Good God! how many, unhappy Ge- 


nazis are there in the world, who tram- 
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le under foot every dut owe to 

G04 and man, — 5 Fd Nn 
worſe than leproſies, in conſequence of 
their vanities of dreſs and unruly indulg- 
ence of appetite; and convey the taint 
(but moſtly, without the inheritance) to 
their poſterity. | | 

The love of pomp, and glare of dreſs, 
is a falſe and fantaſtic appetite ; and all 
ſuch are, gratified with more difficulty ; 
and not only ſo, but draw after them 
many other congenial and, vexatious. va- 
nities, leading to enormities of every 
kind, | 

Gehazi's guilt was a taint that had in- 
fected his ſoul; and it was chaſtiſed by 
an infectious diſeaſe that bore an ama- 
ring and a dreadful analogy to it. 

my brethren, ſin is to the ſoul, what 
the worſt diſeaſes are to the body; ulcers, 
and loathſome corruptions of every kind. 
And the diſeaſe now inflicted upon Ge- 
hazi, was at once a moſt lively emblem, 
and dreadful chaſtiſement of it; at once 
its ſhocking picture and puniſhment. 
How finely, and how dreadfully inftruQ- 
ive is this hiſtory to us; and how ftrictly 
and religiouily ſhould we be upon our 
guard, leaſt the inward defilements of 
our ſins ſhould deſcend like thoſe outward = 
pollutions of Gehazi to our lateſt poſte- 
rity, and derive, not only mortal diſeaſes, 
but immortal miſeries upon them. 

That the people of this nation, and 
this city in particular, are over-run with 
ſtrong appetites and unruly vanities, of 
various kinds, as Gehazi was; is a truth 
equally. lamentable and notorious. 

This my brethren, this is the true 
ſource of thoſe peſts that infect your 


cities, and infeſt your highways. ' This 


is the true cauſe why ſo many of your 
ſons grow up, not as healthful, but as 
poiſonous plants. That your daughters 
grow up, not as the poliſhed corners of your 
temples, but as the polluted corners of 
your cities. This is the true ſource of 
that great decay, that leading into captivity, 
and that complaining in your ſtreets, far 
beyond the corruption and calamity 'of 
all former ages. ron he 
This 1s the true reaſon why ſo many 
of one ſex openly act as if the laws of 
the goſpel were totally reverſed to them ; 
forgetting, or entirely neglecting to adorn 
themſelves with modeſt apparel, with ſhame. - 
facedneſs and ſobriety. 12 on the con- 
trary, glaring in the eyes of the world, - 
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with broidered hair, cuith gold, and pearls, 
aid coſily array; and an equal contempt 
of modeſty and ſobriety, 

This is the true reaſon why all thoſe 
corruptions which the prophet Ezekiel 
fo loudly crieth out againſt in Jeruſalem, 
(chap. xxii. xxiii.) are now ſo _—_ 
and notorious in this city; of whoſe in- 
habitants (I mean too many of them) we 
may truly ſay, as he doth : in thee have 
they ſet light by father and mother. In 
the midſt of thee, have they dealt by oppreſ- 
on. Thou haſt 4 pied mine holy things, 
and haſt profaned my ſabbaths. In thee are 
men that carry tales (and we may add all 
eveapons of violence) to ſhed blood. In the 
midſt of thee they commit lecudneſt. T hou 
haſt greedily gained of thy neighbours by ex- 
fortion ; and haſt Veen me, ſaith the Lord 
God. Behold therefore, 1 have ſmitten my 
hand on thy diſhoneſt gain, and at thy blood 
æuhich hath been in the midſt of thee. Can 
thine heart endure, or can thine hands be 
Arong, in the days that I ſhall deal with 
thee. I the Lord * it, and I will 
do it. Behold, I will deliver thee into the 
hand of them whom thou, hatefl, They 
ſhall ſtrip thee out of thy clothes, and take 
away thy fair. jewels ;' and they ſhall deal 
with thee hatefully. And 
all thy labour; and ſhall leave thee naked 
and bare. | 

It appeareth clearly from the courſe of 
Ezekiel's propheſy, that the people of 
Ifrael had been bewitched by the gran- 
deur, gaiety, and gorgeous apparel of 
the Chaldeans, . to imitate their luxuries, 
their vanities, and in the end, even their 
idolatries and abominations - of every 
kind, And after God had, by his pro- 
phets, frequently exliorted, admoniſhed, 
and warned them from thoſe dangerous 
and deceitful imitations and practices, 

he at length declareth, that he will totally 
give them up in the molt abject ſervitude, 
to the abſolute dominion of that nation 
whoſe ways they had ſo wantonly learned, 
and whole vanities they had ſo wantonly 
and wickedly enſlaved themſelves to, in 
the fulneſs of their pride and wealth. 

The time is too recent to be yet for- 

gotten, and I hope too memorable to be 


ever wholly forgotten; ſince our neigh- 


bouring nation, and -almoſt natural ene- 
mies, whoſe vanities we ſo fondly adopt, 

and ſo idly and deſtructively imitate, had 
laid a deep and dangerous ſcheme to op- 
- preſs us by a ſudden and ſtrong invaſion, 
ound af 5 
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had not God of his infinite and u 


Hall take away 
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to oppreſs us unarmed and unprepared; 


rited mercy, timely and moſt . 


fully interpoſed, for our preſervation, b 
the deſtruction of their fleet in ther 
own harbour; by the deſtruction of the 

roud in their own deep waters: which 
if they had not been ſo deſtroyed, would, 
in all human probability, have gone oper 
our foul. ' 

Here a queſtion naturally occurs; ar; 
we in any degree amended by this deliver. 
ance; by this late deliverance added to 
many former? alas, it is but too true that 
we are not. That we are rather become 
more abandoned in our abominations; 
inſomuch, that we may cry out again 
this people as the prophet Iſaiah did 
again his own ;3 Ah, finful nation ! 4 beo. 
ple laden with iniquity ; a ſeed of evil. dbers: 


children that are corrupters ; they have for. 


faken the Lord; they have provoked the Hol 


One of 1ſrael unto anger ; they are gone away 
backward, 

Why fhould ye be flricken any more; y: 
bill revolt more and more: the whole head 
is fick, and the whole heart is faint. 

From the ſole of the foot even unto the 
head, there is no ſoundneſs in it ; but wound; 
and bruiſes, and putriſying ſores. 

My brethren, a natural body in thi 
ſtate hath rarely any relief but from | 
cauſtics and inciſions z from the ſharpelt 
and ſevereſt methods of cure. States and 
communities of men, in the ſame degree 
of moral corruption, have rarely any relief 
but in moral cauſtics and inciſions; in 
chaſtiſements and calamities of the ſe- 
vereſt kinds. Theſe chaſtiſements, the 
divine juſtice, and even the divine mercy, 
call upon him to inflict ; and nothing 
but fincere repentance and reformation 
can avert the vengeance. 

My brethren, the leproſy of fin can 
only be cured as Naaman's was, by wall. 
ing; by waſhing, as Naaman did, not 
once only, but over and over. By wall- 
ing ſeven times; not in the flood of Ju- 
dan, but in the laver of regeneration; 
the ſtream of pure and purifying repent 
ance. 

If you obey the prophet Iſaiah, ® 
Naaman did the prophet Eliſha, yo 
pollutions ſhall pail 2. be done ava) 
as his were. The preſcriptions of bot 
prophets are exactly the ſame, diften"s 
only in the means. Eliſha preſcribed ! 


natural cleanſing in Jordan, enducd 2 


face of the ſun? 


a miraculous power by that ſpirit which 


«+.£4 the prophet. Iſaiah preſcribeth 
ag] N by repentance and 


amendment, endued with a no leſs mira- 


ulous power by the mercy of God in 
Chil eſus. W aſh ye, make ye clean, put 


away the evil of your doings from 5 0 


mine eyesy ceaſe to do evil, learn to do wwe 


Believe me my brethren, this 1s the 
only preſcription that can purify guilt ; 
that can avert the deadly and dreadful 
conſequences of it, even in this world; 
and the infinitely more dreadful miſeries 
of the next. This repentance, and this 
reformation, the only cleanſing lenient; 
mollifying and og medicines of mo- 
ral corruption, he of his infinite mercy 

our into our hearts, for Jeſus Chriſt's 
fake, our only mediator and redeemer, 
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The great Evil and Guilt of Luxury 


in Eating and Drinking. 
A CnrisTMAS SERMON. 
Rom. xiii. 13. 


Let us walk honeſtly as in the day; not in riot- 
ing and drunkenneſs, not in chambering and 
wantonneſs, not in ſtrife and envying. 


BY the 10 in the text is meant the 

glorious light of the goſpel, by which 
the darkneſs of the heathen world was 
diſperſed and done away ; and therefore, 
thoſe vices and irregularities which men 
indulged in the dark, when the ſhame- 
fuluels and filth of their vile practices were 


hidden from notice, and from cenſure, 
they ſhould now ſhun and be aſhamed of in 


the ſunſhine of the goſpel ; when the de- 


formity and indecency of ſuch a conduct, 


could no longer be concealed, could not 
pothbly eſcape the eye of their own con- 


ſcience, and the obſervation and reproach 


of che whole world around them. Let 


Us walk ended, in the original ü i 


decently, and gracefully, that is, let us 


live with the utmoſt regard to that beauty 
and becomingneſs of virtue which will 
make the conduct of a good Chriſtian 


lovely in the eyes of all that behold it ; 


even ſots of the night are aſhamed to ex- 
f poſe their freaks and their follies to the 
eye of day. How much more ſhould 
the children of the light fear to fin in the 
f the light of the 


day be a natural reſtraiut upon intemper- 


f ance and exceſs, much more ſhould the 
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light of the goſpel. If ſots of the night 
revere the light of the fun, how much 
more ſhould the children of the day re- 
vere the ſun of righteouſneſs. How much 
more ſhould they fly from, and be con- 
founded at the ſenſe of thoſe impurities 
and pollutions which they cannot poſ- 
ſibly indulge without bidding defiance 
to every degree of decency aud ſhame, 
and doing violence to the tender mercy of 
God, whereby the day ſpring from on high 
hath viſited us. 

Let us walk honefily as in the day; not 
in rioting and drunkenneſs, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonneſs, not in firiſe and envy- 
WIT, | 
And in order to prevail upon you to 
do ſo, the buſineſs of this diſcourſe ſhall be 
to expoſe the guilt, the folly, and defor- 
mity of luxury and intemperance in eat- 
ing and drinking, expreſſed in the text 
by the terms rioting and drunkenneſs, or 
as it is in the original, v ονẽd e Nas twibai.s 
ſeaſtings and ſottings. And to this pur- 
poſe, I ſhall firſt ſhew you what this luxury 
is; and ſecondly, 1 ſhall endeavour to 
trace out the evils that attend it. 

And in order to find out the true na- 
ture of this vice, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that whereas food was appointed by Al- 
mighty God for our preſerration and 
ſupport; therefore, in order to attain 
that end more ſurely and univerſally, he 
hath annexed pain and uneafineſs to the 
want of it, in order to excite men to their 
own preſervation; and likewiſe placed a 
good deal of pleaſure in the gratification 
of that want; that ſo we might enjoy 
our being at the ſame time that we ſup- 
port it; and be allured fo to do. 

From hence it comes to pals, that ſome 
men, miſtaking the true end of food, 
which is preſervation, have placed it en- 
tirely in aleafive; and the gratification of 
appetite ; that is, in truth, they have miſ- 
taken the means for the end, and uſed 
them accordingly. Now this is juſt as 
weak, as if a tick man ſhould imagine 
that the virtue of the phyſic conſiſted in 
the gilding and ſweetening of the: pill, 
and fo ſhould take drugs, not for health, 
but for pleaſure. Now this properly con- 
ſtituteth the idea of luxury; when men, 
forgetting or diſregarding the true end ot 


food, place it entirely in the gratification 


of appetite. And hence it is, that lux- 
ury is the great inducement to intemper- 
ance; when men eat to ſatisfy the de- 
| | mands 
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mands of nature, they are ſeldom in dan- 
ger of exceſs, becauſe the demands of 
nature are cafily ſatisfied. But when men 
eat for pleaſure, they eat beyond the de- 
mands of nature, and are drawn into all 
the evils of intemperance. And hence 


hath proceeded that endleſs yariety of 


meats and ſauces, contrived with fo much 
labour and expence, and with ſuch cu- 
rious adjuſtmentsand compoſitionsof taſte, 
as have erected the art of eating into a 
ſcience of no mean figure and eſteem in 
the world; and as it is ordinary with 
mankind to run into endleſs error, when 
once they forſake the ways of nature and 
providence, {o hath'it happened remark- 
ably in this caſe. And perhaps the hu- 
man folly never was carried to greater 
extravagance than in this article of lux- 
ury : witneſs that mad and incredible 

rofuſion we meet with in the lives of the 
Rohan emperors; feaſts continued for 
whole nights and days together; and eme- 
tics frequently applycd to unload the full 
ſtomach and prepare for it new luxury; 
and all this to obtain a pleaſure, which 
the exerciſe of a few hours, in innocent. 
recreation, or uſeful labour, would pur- 
chaſe for them in much greater perfec- 
tion; and fave all that rack of invention 
that hath been employed in contriving, as 
well for the expence as poignancy of food. 
Nor is the folly of this vice more conſpi- 
cuous on the ſcore of profuſion than it 
is on account of that infirmity of body 
and mind conſequent to it. For it is be- 
vond all queſtion, that he that eateth to 
luxury doth not feed for health, but for 
diſeaſe. For nature delighteth in fimpli- 
city and temperance, and variety of deli- 
cious foods opprels the ſtomach vhilſt 
they pleaſe the palate ;, and conſequently, 
mult of neceſſity be thrown off, Je! 8 
and ill digeſted into the blood. The body, 
under the weight of too much food, is 
juſt in the cafe of a flower oppreſſed with 
rain; that which was intended to admi- 
nſter to its life and beauty, now ſerveth 
only to depreſs and to deface it. Nor is 
the mind 1n a better condition than the 
body; for when the ſtomach is over 


charged, the ſpirits are ſo entirely em 


ployed upon the bufineſs of digeſtion, 

that the mind js left wholly unattended. 

'And indeed nature 1s not ſufficient for 

two ſuch demands at the fame time; 

being unable to bear the double expence, 

of miniſtering at once to reaſon and to 
ks 4 
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digeſtion ; to reaſon, in its due 

and to digeſtion in extravagance. Now 
all this conſidered, it is no wonder that 
luxury hath always been made the mark 
of a depraved and degenerate age; and 
that all thoſe that have ſet up for ameng. 
ing the lives of mankind, and reducin 
them to the beſt and moſt perfect ſtate 
they were capable of, have always made 
temperance a fundamental in their regu· 
lations. And for the ſame reaſon, ve 
are commanded in the ſcriptures (inf, 
nitely the wiſeſt, the moſt perfect ſyſtem 
of 1 that ever was formed) to 
make no proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the 
luſis thereof. The natural demands f 
hunger and thirſt are ſo ſtrong, that they 
will not fail to call of themſelves for ; 
neceſſary ſupply of food, and ſtand in 
no ſort of need of any artificial incite. 
ments or provocatives to appetite ; and 
when heb: are temperately indulged 
health is preſerved, and both the body 
and the mind are in a condition to dif. 
charge their ſeveral functions with vigour, 
The bufineſs of digeſtion being quickly 
over, the animal ſpirits are infinitely at 
the devotion of the mind, and the ſtu- 
dent feels no difficulty in his intellectual 
purſuits; and the man of the world feels 
no difficulty in application and attention 
to his buſineſs from the weight of fil. 
neſs and ſtupidity of indigeſtion. The body. 
likewiſe, having taken in no more food 
than the 2 of nature called for, 
can lay up no ſupplies either for vices or 
diſeaſes; and by this means, many of 
thoſe evils: are prevented to which ful- 
neſs naturally leadeth, and to which ſo 


inactive and ſedentary a condition of life 
as ſtudents, citizens, and many men of 
various . occupations are generally en- 


gaged in, would otherwiſe render them 
too obnoxious, 
It hath been finely obſerved of in- 
temperate eating, that if it had been ap- 
pointed as a puniſhment, he had been 


reckoned a more than ordinary tyrant 


that invented it. And yet ſurely, the 
evils that ſuch a one would ring upon 
mankind, were light and inconſiderable, 
in compariſon of thoſe which mankind 
bring upon themſelves by luxury of food; 
for the pain of forced fulneſs would 
Yr nan be over, either from nature's re- 
uſing to bear the burden any longer, t 
from artificial reliefs; whereas, tlie 

effects of luxury increaſe with our * 


the 
veral 
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and; for the moſt part, continue with our 
lives : ſo that the difference is here; the 


ant might torment you for a little time 
with forced fulnefſs; whereas, luxury 


tempteth you to torment yourſelves for 


ft part of your lives. _ 

wes as RA rance enableth both 
pody and mind to diſcharge their ſe- 
offices with eaſe and ſatisfaction, 
ſo alſo doth it help to redeem. a conſider- 
able portion of our time for that diſ- 
charge. Sleep is the natural relief of toil 
and wearineſs : that is, when the animal 
ſpirits are exhauſted by the labours of 
the day, men naturally fall into that Rate 
of reſt and inſenſibility which we call 
ſleep ; that during that ſeaſon, the body 
may have a ſufficient recruit of ſpirits 
for the labours of the enſuing day. But 
when the weight of fulneſs and indigeſ- 
tion are' added to the other labours of 
life, and a man goeth to bed, not only 
to recover his waſted ſpirits, but to ger 
rid of an incumbered brain, and a loaded 
ſtomach, it is evident the buſineſs of 
ſleep is doubled; and a man mult of ne- 
ceſfty reſt much longer, than he other- 
wiſe ſhould need to do. And this is the 
only natiiral, and true way of account- 
ing for ſome men's invincible ſluggiſhneſs, 
and that ſtrange difficulty that is found 
in forcing them to the early duties of 
life, eſpecially in their younger years, 
when their ſpirits abound, and conſe- 
quently the waſte is eaſter recruited, 

What I have here obſerved concern- 
mg luxury of food, I would have under- 
ſtood as well of luxury in drinks as in 
meats; becauſe that is at leaſt equally 
pernicious. And fince all drinking, as 
well as eating for pleaſure, abſtracted 
from the demands and ends of nature, 
the ſupport of health aud ſtrength, the 
enjoyment of ſocial, temperate, and in- 
nocent feſtivity, and the neceſſary relief 
of care: I ſay all eating and drinking 
abſtracted from theſe ends, properly con- 
ſtitute the idea of luxury; and are at the 
ſame time, the vices of drunkenneſs and 
intemperance. Therefore I ſhall conſider 
this kind of drinking, in the remaining 
part of this diſcourſe, under that head. 

And indeed, intemperatg drinking is 
the moſt dangerous of all vices you can 
poſſibly fall into; and for this plain rea- 
Jon, becauſe” that by this you are put 
Into the power of every other vice. So 


that we may ſay of this, as of the evil 
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ſpirit in the goſpel, it is not a fingle vice, 

but it is legion. And hence it is, that 

when the apoſtle exhorteth us, to walk 

honeſtly as in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkenneſs : he immediately addeth, not 
in chambering and wantonneſs, not in ſtriſe 
and envying. "Theſe vices being the na- 
tural effechs 


of luxury and 00 ir 
by which the blood is iuflamed, the hea 
diſturbed, and the heart perverted ; and 
men become a prey to every temptation, 
and every folly in life. And as this is 
true of ' mankind in every period, it 1s 
more remarkably ſo in youth. For al- 
though ſottiſhneſs be more ſhameful and 
indecent in old age, it is more dangerous 
and pernicious in youth; and for this 
plain reaſon, youth is itſelf a drunkenneſs, 
that is, there is a giddineſs and a fervour 
that attend it, apt enough of themſelves 
to throw you into too many extrayagan- 
cies; and God knows there is no need 
of any artificial or additional inflamma- 
tion to your blood at that period, You 
are already, from the condition of your 
conſtitution at that period, too much 
in the power of your paſſions; and it is 
by no means your intereſt to inflame them 
to boundleſs ſway; but quite otherwiſe, 
to reſtrain them by the united force of 
reaſon and abſtinence. | 
The buſineſs of reaſon, and religion, 
of education, and. diſcipline, is to calm 
and cool the paſſions; the buſineſs of 
not and drunkenneſs, is to inflame and 
boil them up to tenfold extravagance. 
Hence all that variety of wild ang irra- 
tional purſuits and projects, which at 
once depreſs and dikonour our nature, 
mad mirth, ſenſeleſs and ſottiſh fondneſs, 
cauſeleſs quarrels, vain and wicked vaunts, 
open and avowed licentiouſneſs, and an 
utter defiance of God and goodneſs. 
Solomon hath ſummed up the train of 
extravagance and evil adventures . ſuch 
men run through in the courſe of a 
drunken revel, with admirable beauty 
and great exactneſs, in the 23d chapter 
of his proverbs, 29th and following verſes: 
Who hath cuoe? who hath ſorrow ? who hath 
contentions ? evho hath <vounds without cauſe ? 
who hath redneſs of eyes ? they that tarry 
at the <wine, they that 20 to ſeek mixt wine. 
is in the original they that ſeek mixture, that 
is, they who mingle drinks of ſeveral forts 
to render them at once more alluring and 
more intoxicating. He then addeth that 
excellent advice to his ſou + "Look not thou © 
| upon 
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upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
bis colour in the cup. 
arigbi. At the laſt it biteth lile a ſerpent, 
and ſtingeth like an adder. Thine eyes ſhall 
behold firange women, and thine heart ſhall 
utter perverſe things. Tea thou ſhalt be as 


He that lieth down in the midſt of the fea, or 


as he that lieth upon the top of a maſt. T hey 
have ftricken me ſhalt thou ſay, and I was 
not fick ; they have beaten me, and I felt it 
not. And then followeth a greater evil 
and infatuation than all the reſt. Ihen 
1 ſhall awake, I. ſhall ſeek it yet again; 
notwithſtanding all the dangers the fot 
ran through, and the indignities he 
endured in his riot, yet no ſooner doth 
he awake, but he runneth the ſame 
round of folly and extravagance over 
again. The drunkard is emphatically 
the fool in the Proverbs, who return- 
eth to his folly as the dog to his vomit. 
He hath no ſooner flept off, or heaved 
off one ſurfeit, but he ſwalloweth down 
another. Again he beholdeth firange wo- 
men, and again he uttereth perverſe things, 
until he end in fevers or phrenzies; or 
fall a facrifice to a freak, or die by the 
ſword of his deareſt companion; mur- 
dering perhaps, and murdered at once 
and goeth down quick to perdition, 
where only he can meet with greater 
monſters, and more abandoned reprobates 
than thoſe he left behind him, whoſe 
converſation he is now belt fitted for, by 
a long courſe of impiety and profaneneſs, 
and the worſt abuſe of the patience and 
long-ſuffering of Almighty God, 

The bufineſs of reaſon and religion 
(as I before obſerved) is to improve and 
perfect our nature, to raiſe it to its ori- 
ginal excellency; to fit us for the con- 
verſation of angels, and arch-angels, 
and the ſpirits of good men made per- 
fect. But the buſineſs of riot and in- 
temperance is to ſink us gradually into 
deſtruction, to debaſe and to deprave; 
to debaſe us into brutes, and to deprave 
us into fiends; to fit us for the ſociety 
of hell. 

Orpheus torn to pieces by Bacchanals, 
is a fine emblem of the ruin of every 
thing that is good and amiable by riot 
and exceſs. Every paſſion inflamed by 
wine is a mad Bacchanal, at mortal en- 


mity with art and elegance and the har- 


mony of the mind. Every ornament and 
accompliſhment of the ſoul muſt one day 


fall before it, mult one day fall by the 


h 
When it moveth itſelf 
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fate of Orpheus, and periſh piece. 

And, to crown all, beſides TA ill * 
quences that drunkenneſs hath in com. 
mon with other evil habits, it hath thi; 
dreadful effect peculiar to itſelf, that , 
long habit in this vice may make it at 
laſt neceſſary. Nor can thoſe who hare 
long indulged it, ordinarily live without 
it. And what a dreadful reflection is it 
to think, that we have lived ſo in the 
world as to make our vices neceſſary ta 


our very being. | 


I will add one obſervation more; and 
that is, that it is the vice of all other, 
that doth the greateſt diſhonour to hu- 
man nature. We think it argument 
enough againſt other vices that they de. 
baſe us to brutes; but this doth more, 
it putteth us vaſtly beneath them. And 
a ſwine wallowing in the mire is not 
half ſo hateful, nay, not half ſo beaſtiy a 
ſight as a drunkard in his own exceſles, 

It was a practice with the Spartans 
to expoſe their ſlaves drunk to the fight 
of the ingenuous youth, to deter them 
from ſo ſhameful a vice, by ſo fad an 
example; and no doubt nothing could 
ſtrike the mind with abhorrence of ſuch 
a brutal practice like ſuch a fight : but 
ſill methinks it was too great an indig- 
nity to be put even upon the Helote, 
upon the loweſt and meaneſt rank of hu- 
man ſlaves ! nay, it were, beyond all queſ- 


tion, an indignity even upon a brute of 


better ſpecies ; and if ſo, how ſcandalous 
muſt this praQtice be, how ſhameful be- 
yond all reproach, in men ! in creatures 
that value themſelves upon the uſc of 
reaſon, and the advantages of religion. 
1 have omitted in this diſcourſe, or 
rather, have not inſiſted upon, ſome of 
the common topics againſt drunkenneſs, 
and indeed I hope the ſtupidity, the in- 
famy, the brutality of this vice, added 
to the inflammation and outrage of every 
aſton occafioned by it, and being thrown 
into the power of every other vice, when 
it is in poſſeſſion of you, will be abund- 
antly ſufficient to diſſuade and deter you 
from the practice of it. 
I cannot conclude upon this ſubject, 
without admoniſhing my hearers, that of 
all the various ſorts of ſottiſhneſs, that 


of going early to the wine is ſurely the 
greateſt and the moſt unpardonable. The 
pretence of this practice, is ee to 
get an appetite but the true purpoie of 
it, is drinking to deſtroy it; and is ous 
% : g e 
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one of the moſt pernicious practices 
e among mankin . Other 
ſots redeem ſome portion of their time 
to their duty, but morning drunkards 
ſacrifice the whole. Here intemperance 
ſubdueth by ſurpriſe, and maketh ſpeedy 
rogreſs from one degree to another, till 
riot ſuoceed to exceſs, and every folly and 
every vice ſucced to riot; till ſottiſhneſs 
ſubdue itſelf, and ſtupidity is oppreſſed by 
fleep. Thus time, health, and fortune, 
are waſted at once; and induſtry, wealth, 
and virtue, give way to floth and po- 
verty, and all the infinite evils that await 
them. | 
Give me leave to add one ſhort re- 
fection to what hath been faid, and fo 
conclude. | 


The Feſtival of our bleſſed Saviour's 


# nativity hath ſucceeded in the fame ſea- 


ſon of the year with the ancient Satur- 
nalia, an heathen feaſt, inſtituted in me- 
mory of the golden age, which flouriſhed 
as they deemed under the reign of Sa- 
turn; when all mankind lived in freedom, 
and eaſe, and plenty; and the diſtinctions 
of bond and free, of tyrant and ſlave, 


were unknown. In this ſeaſon, maſters 


forgot their tyranny, and ſervants threw 


off their chains; and an image of the 
original eaſe, ſeſtivity, and freedom, was 


A cxhibited to the world. When Chriſti- 


anity was eſtabliſhed in the place of hea- 
theniſm, it quickly came to be under- 
ſtood that true liberty was now reſtored 
with it; that mankind were now re- 
deemed from the ſlavery ot fin and Satan, 
and reſtored to the original freedom of 
the ſons of God. From hence, they 
quickly came to be confidered upon 
the -_ of their natural relation and 
original equality; that in Chriſt Feſus 
there ts neither er „ nor Prout #34. 
rian, or Scythian, bond or free ; but a new 
creature. 

Thoſe who were before aliens and ene- 
mies now became brethren, ſons of the 
lame firſt parents, ſervants of the ſame 
God, and heirs of the ſame ſalvation. 
In this way of thinking, tyrants threw 
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noble a picture of the original ſimplicity, 
felicity, and equality, was exhibited to 
the earth! 

This was the feſtival of Chriſtmas in 
its original inſtitution; then were the 
houſe, the board, the arms, and the 
heart open to the ſtranger, the friend- 
leſs, the fatherleſs, and the widow; and 
the poor tenant was welcomed and levelled 
with his lord. Alas, theſe happy times 
are now. vaniſhed ;/ the great æra of the 
Chriſtian redemption is now remembered 
in nothing but the name: that ſpirit of 
irreligion which is gone out into the 
world, together with its vile and genuine 
offspring, the ſordid, ſelfiſh, inſatiable 
ſpirit of witride and private luxury, have 
either devoured or driven away the ge- 
nerous and the God-like ſpirit of public 
hoſpitality, attended with innocent and 
ſocial mirth. Or, if there be yet any re- 
mains of the ancient and hoſpitable feſti- 
vity, they are, for the molt part, ſuch 
only as are ſeen in the revels of thoſe 
who, as St. Peter expreſſeth it, take plea- 
ſure to riot in the day time, ſpots they are 
and blemiſhes in theſe feaſts of love, and 
bring reproach and infamy upon this 
cred and ſolemn feſtival. Having eyes full 
of adultery, beguiling unſtable ſouls, allurin 
through the 755 of the fleſh. Through a__ 
evantonneſs thoſe that æuere clean ſcued from 
them who live in error. While they promiſe 
liberty they themſelves are the ſervants of 
corruption. Theſe are they upon whom 
the woes and vengeance of Godare juſtly 
and peculiarly denounced in the ſacred 
writings. Woe unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil, (ſaith the prophet, ) cue unto 
them that are mighty io drink ſirong drink, 
that riſe up early in the morning that they 
may follow ſtrong drind, that continue until 
night bill wine inflame them. And the harp, 
and the viol, and the tabret, and the pipe, 
and wine, are in their feaſts ; but they regard 
not the work of the Lord, neither conſider 
the operations of his hands. Therefore hell 
hath enlarged itſelf, and opened her mouth 
without meaſure, and their glory, and their 
multitude, and their pomp, and he that re- 


down their ſcourges, and faves ſhook off joiceth, ſhall deſcend into it. Rejoice, O young: 


their chains. The conſequence of which 
was, eaſe and equanimity among the 
lower part of mankind ; condeſcention, 
humanity, beneficience, and charity a- 
mong the higher; and love, joy, inno- 
cent feſtivity, and freedom among all. 


; | How bleſſed a ſcene was this, and how 


man, in thy youth, and walk in the way of 
thy heart, and in the fight of thine eyes, but 
know that for all theſe things God will bring 
thee into judgment, for time miſpent, and 
for talents miſapplied ; for. health im- 

aired and life cut ſhort ; for the ends of 


infinite wiſdom defeated and inverted ; 
for 
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for the beſt. bleſſings of life converted in- 
to a curſe ; either cruelly withheld from 
all the duties and delights of charity, or 
more cruelly waſted in licentiouſneſs for 
the propagation of evil principles and 
the infection of evil example; in one 
word, for the beſt gifts of God, either 
diverted from their true ends or abuſed 
to the worſt. For all theſe things God will 
bring thee into judgment. His juſt ven- 
geance will await thee in this world, and 
ue thee into the next; where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. From 
this dreadful doom, and unutterable woe, 
God of his infinite mercy deliver us all, 
through the merits and mediation of 


Jeſus Chriſt. 
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SERMON CXXXVIII. 


By Tuonas Consy, D. D. 
Prebendary of Wells, &c. 


Honeſty and Plain-dealing an uſual 
Bar to Honour and Preferment, 
but yet to be purſued from higher 


Motives. 


Nunz. xxiv. 11. 


l thought to promote thee unto great ho- 
nour; but lo, the Lord hath kept thee back 


from honour. 
HESE words are the paſſionate and 

- angry reſentment of Balack king of 
Moab, againſt Balaam the ſorcerer, for 
not curſing the perſons, and blaſting 
the deſigns of the children of Ifrael. For 
this people coming up in a numerous body 
from Egypt to take poſſeſſion of the, 
promiſed land, and to be inveſted with 
the rights and inheritance of their fore- 
fathers, made a very formidable figure 
in the plains of Moab, (Numb. xxl. 1, 3. 
and truck a terror and confuſion into 
the neighbouring countries. Balack and 
and his ſubjects were ſtrangely ſurprized 
at the greatneſs of their numbers, and 
the extravagancy * their bran wr aha 
ore afraid, leſt . ould - lic [ 
fire = as. - 2 as the 22 
eth up the graſe of the field. (ver. 4.) 

For fuch a potent and numerous enemy, 
conducted from a foreign country by a 
conſtant ſeries of OT ſeemed to be 
picked out for ſome great deſign, and to 
be employed as the inſtruments of Pro- 
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vidence to chaſtiſe the rebelli 

nations. This made the Mosbiter olle 
henſive of their own danger, and ff 
where the ſtorm would iſcharge itſelf 
The judgment was —y viſible and ann. 
rent, and the ſword of juſtice = 
threatening over their heads: their ſo g 
and daughters expected to be carried * 
to a foreign captivity, and deſolatio * 


juſt approaching their native 


famine were j 
„ 

nder ſuch a melancholy and di 
proſpect of things, king Bala N 
politic meaſures of ſecuring his perſon 
and defending his dominions; and, for. 
aſmuch as he found himſelf inferior to 
the enemy, and unable to diſpute the 
pm fairly with them in the field, he 

ad recourſe to indirect practices, and 

endeavoured to ſupply by ſtratagem what 
was wanting in ſtrength, and by the arts 
of magic and ſorcery to vanquiſh thoſe 
whom chariots and armies could make no 
impreſſion upon. | 

alaam, the ſon of Beor, was the per- 
ſon pitched -_ for this notable piece of 
ſervice, and the depth of his learning, and 
the reputation of his ſanity, gave freſh 


life to the expectation of the Moabites, 


and buoyed them up with the hopes of 
ſucceſs in the undertaking. But he, be- 
ing over-ruled by the ſpirit of prophecy, 
and receiving counter-orders from the 
_ God 77 8 to find any enchant- 
ment againſt Jacob, or divination again 

{frael; (Num. xxiii. 23.) and * 


obliged to alter the meaſures of his pro- 


ceedings, and to turn the defired curſe 
into a bleſſing, 

This ſo highly provoked the diſplea- 
ſure, and raiſed the indignation of the 
king that he baniſhed the enchanter from 
his preſence, and with a ſeeming air of 
pride and contempt told him, what ho- 
nours and preferments his plain-dealing 
and ſincerity had deprived him of. / 
thought to promote thee unto great honour; 
but lo, the Lord hath kept thee back from 
honour. 

Theſe words ſeem to be founded upon 


that common notion which ſome great 


men have, that they who miniſter in holy 


things, are tied up to no other rules but 


thoſe of their intereſt ; that religion is 2 


crait, and conſcience a jeſt ; that prayer 
are an idle amuſement, and the power 
of the keys entirely at che ſervice of the 


prince. 
I ſhall 
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1 ſhall therefore beg your leave to let 
Balaam repreſent that order of men which 
the king thought him no inconſiderable 
member of, and that you would not at 
preſent load his memory with too much 
infamy and diſgrace, nor ſink his character 
below the opinion which the court had 
of it: for though he was miſguided in 
the object of his worſhip, and took wrong 
meaſures in his applications to the Deity, 
et his office was eſteemed ſacred by the 
Eat and his reputation was great 
in his country; his perſon was revered 
by all, and his preſent conduct was to be 
particularly applauded by thoſe who 
were under the ſame unfortunate miſtakes 
with himſelf. How juſtly ſoever the wor- 
ſhippers of the true God may blame the 
ſuperſtition of the ſorcerer, and reflect 
upon the madneſs of the prophet, yet 
Balak, being under the prepoſſeſſions of 
a falſe religion, and the guidance of an 
erroneous conſcience, could not but have 
a great veneration both for the art and 
perſon of Balaam, by: FRG 
Upon this ſuppoſition therefore (name- 
ly, the opinion of Balaam's being a pro- 
phet, and the reſpect which was thought 
due to his function) I ſhall treat of hat 
rough and haughty anſwer which Balak 
gave him for not curſing his enemies 1 
thonght to promote thee unto 'great honour ; 
but, lo, the Lord' hath kept thee back from 
honour. © 0 
Theſe words (as appears by the cir- 
cumſtances of the foregoing ſtory, and 
the remarks I have made upon the con- 


text) do repreſent to us that extravagant 


notion of power which Balak, as a king, 
„ himſelf inveſted with to com- 
mand the ſervice of Balaam, (whom he 
reſpected as a Fre to do a thing 
illegal in itſelf and inconſiſtent with his 
office, upon a proſpect of that honour 
and preferment which he was in a capa- 
ety to oblige him with. 

This remarkable tranſaction between 
the king and the prophet, will furniſh me 
with theſe following obſervations for the 
9 of my enſuing diſcourſe : 

* Firſt, That the generality of ſuperiors, 
by a ſtretch of their authority, are wil- 
ing to demand illegal and unwarrantable 


things from eccleſiattical perſons. 


: Secondly, That the method and arti- 
ice by which they think to prevail over 
mercenary men, is the ſpecious offer of 


Freferment and honour. 
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Thirdly, That the common way to 
worldly grandeur is to ſtudy the tem- 
pers, and conform to the principles of 
thoſe who are in a condition to oblige 
them. ann. 8 

Fourthly, That plain-dealing is the 
uſual bar and impediment to a good man's - 
advancement. . + 

Fifthly, That it is {till the duty of a 
good man, notwithſtanding the allure- 
ments and temptations of this world, to 
act 2zreeably to his conſcience, and the 
laws of his God. | oth e 

Sixthly; That a perſon who acts thus 
impartially between the commands of 
his prince and the dictates of his con- 
ſcience, ſhall find infinite comfort and 
ſatisfaction, although he miſſes thoſe ad- 
vantages which” flatterers and tempo- 
rizers may gain at the preſent. 

Firlt, / The firſt thing obſervable 1s, 
that ſuperiors, by a ſtretch of their au- 
thority, are willing to demand illegal and 
unwarrantable things from eccleſiaſtical 
perſons. 

Notwithſtanding we have a common 
rule and ſtandard of our actions, and the 
boundaries of good and evil are ſuffici- 


' ently fixed and determined, yet great 


men, who are given up to luſt, and ſlaves 
to ambition, are for removing the fences 
at pleaſure, and eſtabliſhing iniquity by 
a law: their ſtations make them head- 
ſtrong and aſſuming, poſitive and impe - 
rious; and the not well underitanding 
the limits of their power, puts them 
upon a wrong uſe and application of it 
. it is that they grow fond of them- 
ſelves and diſreſpectful to others; look 
upward with envy, and downward with 
diſdain ; are too big to be controuled, 
and too wiſe to err. They think good 
and evil to be arbitrary things, and them- 
ſelves perſons commiſſioned to enact them 
at pleaſure, They are for a latitude in 
principles, and a licentiouſneſs in practice; 
for ſtretching the prerogative to the pre- 


judice of conſcience, and far cutting the 


knot which they cannot handſomely un- 

tie, | 
Now it is much to be feared that the 
eaſineſs and compliance of ſome, who 
ought to have more courage and fidelity 
in their ſacred function, has given tos 
en encouragement to the exorbitant 
emands of their ſuperiors. For though 
we ſhould grant an abſolute power in the 
prince, and exact an unconditional obedi- 
4K ence 
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follow that this power ſhould be transfer- 
red from civil to matters purely ſpiritual, 
or that this obedience ſnould impoſe upon 
the conſciences of men, or evacuate the 
commands of God: for this would be 
to blend and confound two diſtin& and 
independent juriſdictions, and ſhamefully 
to depreſs our God that we might ex- 
alt his vicegerent : it would be to ſtretch 
the prerogative, and confine the prieſt- 
hood; to ſtrip the church, and enrich 
the ſtate; to be ſtingy to the mitre, and 
too liberal to the crown; to be paſſive to a 
fault, and even loyal to a ſin. In ſhort, it 
would be to flatter princes with a power 
which God never entruſted them with ; 
to compliment away the liberty which 
Chriſt has given to his church, and to 
perſuade our eccleſiaſtical governors to 
ſtand for ciphers in their own courts of 
judicature. An exceſs this way has, 
without doubt, blown up the vanity of 
princes, and ſometimes prevailed with the 
ſubje& to be not only paſſive in his obe- 
dience, but active in his compliance to 
their unjuſt commands; the former of 
which will never ceaſe to be an indiſpen- 
ſable duty, and the latter will always 
continue a damnable fin. 

The ſum and ſubſtance then of what 
has been ſaid amounts to no more than 
this, that a falſe notion of power in ſupe- 
riors backed with a tame and ſervile 
temper in dependents and inferiors, and 
a ſtretch of conſcience in matters that are 
not diſpenſable with by the laws of God, 
has made princes aſpiring in their de- 
mands; perſuaded them to think too 
highly of themſelves, and too contempt- 
tibly of others, and by the ſole dint of 
their authority, to put a ſtamp upon 
truth itfelf, and force any doctrine to 
paſs for current and orthodox. But, 

Secondly, The next obſervation from 
the text is, that the method and artifice, 
by which great men think to prevail over 
mercenary ſouls, 1s the ſpecious offer of 
preferment and honour. 

Now the truth of this obſervation will 
appear from theſe three following conſi- 
derat ions: 

A The prevalency of the offer it- 

Secondly, The agreeableneſs of it to 
human nature. . 

Thirdly, The condition of the 
that offers it. 


per'on 
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Firſt, The offers of honour and pre- 
ferment are very tempting and prevalent 
in themſelves. The height of a ſtation 
is apt to amuſe the eye, and overturn the 
brain; and the kingdoms of this world, 
and the glories thereof, are enſnaring 
propoſals to aſpiring tempers. The favour 
of a prince, and the nod of a courtier; 
the greetings in the markets, and the 
pre-eminence at an entertainment; a dif. 
tinction of quality, and the uppermoſt 
ſeats in the ſynagogues, have had a per. 
nicious influence upon popular ſpirits, and 
made haughty and ambitious perſons look 
with diſdain and contempt upon all below 
them. "The notion which Balak ſeems 
to have entertained of his power was, to 
bribe the conſcience, and buy the curſes 
of the prophet ; and the ſame principle 
runs through other great men, aud puts 
a fatal bias upon their creatures and de- 
pendents. Courteſy in ſuperiors has ef. 
feed ſtrange things in ſome complaiſant 
gentlemen, and bribes have been more 
potent and ſucceſsful than armies. A 
ſeaſonable gift has oftentimes ſtopped the 
mouth of a terrible adverſary, and a 

oodly preferment brought down the 
| ori P 1 of an orthodox divine. Ho- 
nour is apt to dazzle our eyes and mi. 

uide our ſteps, to clear up our under- 
fandin s and melt down our conſciences; 
to infuſe light into the heart and vigour 
into the hand; to pervert the will and 
bias our actions; to rectify the notions 
of good and evil, and refine upon the old- 
faſhioned doctrines of our anceſtors; in 
one word, it is apt to blunt our ſatire 
and difarm our fury; to overbear our a!- 
guments and ſilence our tongues; to 
open another ſcheme of Chriſtian duties, 
and give a new, but ſurpriſing turn t0 
the brain of a caſuiſt. How ftrangely 
have ſome men been enlightened ! how 
wonderfully have they grown wiſer! how 
ſuddenly have they diſcarded their old 
principles! how ſhamefully ſhook hands 
with their deareſt friends! and what 18 
molt of all ſurpriſing, their converſion hai 
been in an inftant, and their former ſc:V- 
ples have vaniſhed in a moment, and what 
was deſigned to harden them in their er. 
rors, has been the happy inſtrument c- 
their conviction, AG 

But notwithſtanding all theſe ſpeciou 

retences and deſigns, theſe flouriſhes and 
| Fares of a temporizing conſcience, the 
world will be ſo ll-natured, as to misc 


* 
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ir real, and queſtion their reforma- 
ems to ſee — the maſks and diſ- 
iſes of deſigning men, and diſcover the 
Neret hand behind the curtain, which ſo 
lauſibly turns round the machine, ſo ar- 
tificially changes the ſcenes. But, 
Secondly, This offer of preferment 
was more likely to ſucceed, becauſe it 


was agreeable to the ambitious deſires of 


human nature. And here nobody can 
deny but that Balak's politics were re- 
gular, and the ſcheme well laid ; the bait 
was plauſible and inviting, and the pro- 
phet attacked on the right ſide: and 
though the event did not anſwer expecta- 
tion, it was more owing to the * 
ſition of Providence, and the awe of a 
ſuperior power, than to the courage and 
inclination of Balaam : for if corrupted 
nature had been left to her own choice 
and conduct, what mortal could have 
kept his ground? what man could have 
been ſo brave and hardy as to cope with 


the united force of honour and interelt ? 


the conqueſt in this caſe was like to prove 
eaſy and delightfal, and the charms of 
gold to be an over-match for the powers 


bol magic. 


There is a great degree of pride and 
ambition which is planted in the very 
root of our nature, and diſcovers itſelf 
in the moſt conſiderable actions of our 
life. The love of ourſelves is generally 
at the bottom of our projects, and the 
proſpect of honour gives life and ſpirit 
to the moſt hazardous undertakings: it 
cancels all former friendſhips, and ſuper- 
ſedes obligations; it deſpiſes danger, and 
hears down oppoſition; breaks through 
the ties of nature, and overturns the prin- 
ciples of religion and conſcience. But, 

Thirdly, Honour and preferment may 
ſeem more tempting and valuable upon 
the account of the peiſon that confers 
them. The ear of a prince is an uncom- 
mon favour, and an audience at court is 
not eaſily obtained. There are a great 
many difficulties that obſtruct the paſſage, 
and 1t 18 uſual to paſs throvgh abundance 
of tedious formalities and lingering appli- 


. cation to make our ailreſſes, or preſent 


a petition, Majeſty is not to be ap- 
proached at all times, nor ſtate and gran- 
deur laid aſide to pleaſe the humour of 
every ſubject. Favourites, perhaps, may 
be heard, and fawning paraſites careſſed 
and rewarded ; but men of uprightneſs 


as integrity are to be kept at a diſtance, 


— 
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and perſons that bear no character muſt 
not expect to appear before kings. 

Since therefore the acceſs to ſuperiors 
is ſo difficult, and their favours are ſo 
rare and uncommon, it is no wonder that 
the worth of them is magnified, and the 
value augmented to an extravagant rate: 
for it is not always ſo much the greatneſs 
of the gift, as the quality of the perſon 
that gives it, which makes it acceptable 
to the receiver. A royal favour 1s the 
more to be eſteemed becauſe it is ſought 
for with toil and obtained with difficulty. 
Were the purchaſe cheap, the benefit 
might be neglected, and the commonneſs 
of the bleſſing take off from the real va« 
lue of it; but ſince. it paſſes through ſo 
many hands, and is n ee. from ſuch 
an high ſtation, it riſes in proportion to 
the greatneſs of him that gives it, and 
ſo is more pleaſing to the ambition and 
agreeable to the temper of him that re- 
ceives it. But, 

Thirdly, The common way to worldly 
grandeur is to ſtudy the tempers and 
conform to the principles of thoſe who 
are in a condition to oblige you. If Ba- 
laam would have honour and promotion, 
he muſt act as Balak will have him, and 
curſe the IIraelites, or loſe the bleſſing 
of the king. His conſcience muſt be 
eaſy and complaiſant, pliant and conform- 
able, and all the powers in heaven muſt 
be engaged on his ſide whenever the 
humour of his prince requires it. Thus 
religion (though in itſelf pure and ſpi- 
ritual, and, like its divine Author, liable 
to no variableneſs or ſhadow of turning) 
is oftentimes born off from its native ſim- 
plicity, and wreſted and warped to ſecular 
purpoſes. It mult be blended with art, 
and diſguiſed by knavery; be allayed 
with ſuperſtition, and counterfeited by 
hypocriſy : it muſt be moulded and tem- 
pered to make it current and faſhionable, 
and turned into ten thouſand ſhapes to 
render it agreeable to different palates, 
and variety of ages; it muſt be gloſſed 
upon and interpreted at pleaſure; be 
taught the language of courts, and be 
made ſubſervient to the intereſt of princes: 
the rigours of it muſt be ſoftened, and 
the penalties extenuated ; the pretended 
excreſcences pared off, and the ſubſtan- 
tial duties diſſembled; the very life of it 
ſtifled, and only the ſhadow preſerved. 
It muſt ſooth the enthuſiaſt, and careſs 
the debauchee ; p:rvert the l:arned, and 
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excuſe the ignorant; comfort the drunk- 
ard, and indulge the libertine: it muſt he 
grimace to the humoriſt, and cruelty to 
the zcalot ; ſtarchneſs to the hypocnte, 
and craft to the villain; all things to all 
men, and every thing in fact but what 
it really is. | 
T bus is religion taught to differ and 
vary, as much as the very faces of its pro- 
feſlors ; and the ſame ſcheme of principles 
can no more ſuit with every age and hu- 
mour, than the ſame garment fit every 
individual perſon in the world. It is no 
wonder then, that deſigning men are ſo 
apt to veer and tack about, and to proſti- 
tute their conſcience upon every new turn 
of government, if we conſider the prin- 
ciples of the court they are dependent 
upon, aud the humours of thoſe great per- 
ſons they have expectation from. Though 
Naaman may proclaim the greatneſs of 
his cure, and magnify the power of that 
God who effected it, yet he cannot tell 
how to be a worſhipper of him, unleſs 
be have a diſpenſation for bowing in the 
_ houſe of Rimmon (2 Kings, v. 18.) ; for 
his character at court mutt be kept up, 
and his poſt in the government ſecured ; 
his devotions are to be cramped by a place, 
and his gratitude ſtifled by a ſtingy re- 
ſerve for his maſter; and in this thing 
it is to be hoped that the Lord will par- 
don his ſervant, and not urge his duty 
to the prejudice of his intereſt ; it is to 
be hoped the God of Iſracl will make 
ſome allowances for reaſons of ſtate, and 
the good of the public, and not too 
rigidly infilt upon the converſion of a 
courtier or the piety of a ſoldier. 
Neither was this Naaman's particular 
caſe only, but every age has produced 
inſtanges of ſome men that would wil- 
lingly ſerve their own turns by their pre- 
tenſions to godlineſs, and every reign 
has furniſned out ſome doctrines which 
the ſlaves to a court and the ſeekers aſter 
preferment have greedily ſucked in, and 
zealouſly propagated. How often has 
law and divinity been canvaſſed, the ſta- 
tutes and the bible been ranſacked, to 
ive proof and credit to a doubtful title? 
| Tow often have the heads of divines 
and the pens of critics been employed, 
to flnke cut ſome new and marvellous 
light from the intricate and mylterious 
viliuns of Ezekiel, and to ſooththe am- 
bition and juſtify the undertakings of 
| 4 | 
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princes, by an odd and ridiculous com. 
ment upon the Revelations? 

At other times all the diſtinctions of 
the ſchools muſt be ſifted, to pick out 
reſerves and ſalvoes for a temporizing 
conſcience; and the pretenſions of rulers 
mult be pronounced juſt and honourable, 
both by the laws of God and man, when. 
ever their humour or ambition leads them 
to enlarge their dominions, and encroach 
upon the rights of their innocent neigh. 
bours. 

Thus when Ahab and Jehoſophat re- 
vived an old claim to Ramoth-Gilead, 
and combined to enter upon it by force 
of arms, all the falſe prophets declarcd that 
they ſhould go up againſt it, and proſper ; for 
God would certainly deliver that important 
place into their hands. (1 Kings, xxii. 12.) 
This was a comfortable determination of a 
weighty caſe, and theſe were caſuills fit 
to be conſulted by ambitious princes: and 
accordingly their words were immediately 
received as the oracles of God, and their 
perſons had in the higheſt eſteem and 
veneration. | 

When Korab and his company pleaded 
for the holineſs of the congregation, (Numb, 
550 and encouraged a mutiny againſt 
Moſes and Aaron, they were preſently 
careſſed as patriots of the people, and 
repreſented as men ſerviceable in their 
generation, and of the greateit character 
and renown in their country. Rebellion 
(it ſeems) had ſanctified their perſons, 
and their pretenſions mult of 5 
be lawful, becauſe they ſtruck in vit 
a faction, and were countenanced by 
the populace. f 

From hence we may gather, that it 1s 
not always right but humour, not reli- 
gion but intereſt, that places a man at 
the head of a party, and gives him 8 
character in this world. He that ſuit 
his diſcourſe to the times, and propheſies 


- ſmooth things; that daubs with untem- 


pered mortar, and calls good evil and 
evil good, ſhall certainly have the ap- 
plauſes of a corrupt and vicious age; but 
he that has regard only to the rules of 
truth, and does not nicely diſtinguilb 
the perſons of men, ſhall meet with abun | 
dance of coldneſs and indifferency : for 
it is obſervable, that every age has its pe. 
culiar and darling doctrines, and cannot 
endure the touching of ſome tender 


points, which are contrary to the ah 
proved 
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cy. 

44 thy fathers, and they will ſbeav thee; 
enquire of the elders, and they will tell thee, 
(Deut. xxxii. 7.) to what an inſupport- 
able height the juriſdiction of St. Peter 
was advanced, and how cr&wns and ſcep- 
tres were laid at the feet of his haughty 
ſucceſſors z and then preſently, upon a 
little diſguſt, the ſupremacy was tranſ- 
ferred to the king, and all the paſſages to 

referment ſtopped, unleſs you adored 
his majeſty, and vilified his holineſs. 

In Cronin ages the prerogative was 
ſcrewed up to the higheſt degree, and a 
jus divinum pleaded in behalf of monar- 
chy and abſolute government ; and after 
that, liberty and property caſt the ba- 
lance to the republican ſide, and the na- 
tural right of free- born ſubjects was a 
ſpecious colour for faction and rebellion. 

Paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance 
have had their ſeveral riſes and turns in 
the world ; and the murdering of kings, 
and the binding of nobles in links of iron ; 


the pillaging of eſtates, and the baniſh- | 


ment of the legal owners, have been the 
doctrines of our Saviour, and the privi- 
leges of his ſaints. The ſtory of the 
Maccabees, like a two-edged ſword, has 
cut every way, and been pleaded for and 
againſt reſiſtance ; and the 'Thebzan le- 

ion has been either truth or fiction, as 
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worldly advancement has been to ſwim 
with the ſtream, and ſtrike in with the 
faſhionable principles of the times : ſo 
that the court, not the bible, has given 
inſtructions to the prophet ; and the will 
of the prince, not the law of God, has 
been the rule of the ſubject's obedience. 
But, | | 

Fourthly, As flattery and trimming 
have been the firſt ſteps to preferment, 
ſo plain-dealing and ſincerity have been 
the uſual bar and impediment againſt it. 
The chief reaſon why merit is ſo ſeldom 
dignified and diſtinguiſhed, and men of 
goodneſs and piety are ſo often negleAed, 
is, becauſe a licentious age cannot bear 
the ſoundneſs of their doctrine, and the 
freedom of their reproofs. | 

If St. John the Baptiſt will-urge the 


unlawfulneſs of Herod's marriage, he 


| ſhall fall under the diſpleaſure of a wan- 


ton Herodias, and in the end loſe both 
his liberty and his life. 
If St. Paul will diſcourſe of juſtice - 
and chaſtity before a laſcivious and tyran- 
nizing Felix, he ſhall be diſmiſſed from 
the preſence of the governor with a 
frown, and be rewarded with bonds and 
impriſonment for his impudence and pre- 
ſumption, 4 
When Elijah reproved Ahab for his 
injuſtice and barbarity towards Naboth, 
and for ſelling himſelf to work evil in the 


it has beſt ſuited with the humour of /ight of the Lord, (1 Kings, xxi. 20.) 


princes, and the intereſt of writers. 

Laſtly, Every one knows the time 
when divines have learnedly preſſed the 
neceſſity of church communion, and ſet 
off the danger of ſchiſm and diſſenſion 
with a becoming warmth and zeal ; and 
then the tables have been turned on a 
ſudden, and the ſame men have been all 
over peace and love, gentleneſs and for- 
bearance: moderation has been in their 
mouths, and lukewarmneſs in their hearts; 
latitude in their principles, and indiffer- 
ence 1n their practice. 

All theſe inſtances make it undeniably 
appear what variety of doctrines have 
been in vogue in this nation, and what ſhift- 
ing and turning there has been in the ſe- 
veral parts of religion. It is not my 
buſineſs to determine which point, upon 
a juſt ſtate of the queſtion, may be right; 
hut only to remark to you, that all theſe 
doctrines have had their riſe and fall ac- 


cording to the humours and inclinations 


W 9; men in authority; and the way tg. 


the freedom of the diſcourſe was cenſured, 
and the man of God repreſented as an 
enemy to the government, Had he 
ſoothed and flattered Ahab in his vices, 
he ſhould always have had a ſhare of his 
affections, and been reputed his very 
ood friend; but to accuſe him with 
boldneſs, and rebuke him with authority, 
was too unmannerly a doctrine for a 
court, too plain and blunt a truth to go 
down with a king. 
The like misfortunes happened to Mi- 
caiah, when he declared againſt the ex- 
edition into Ramoth-Gilead, and repre- 


ſented all 1/rael ſcattered upon the hills as 


ſheep wanting a ſhepherd (xxii. 17.) ; for 


his propheſy was rejected, and his perſon. 
ignominiouſly treated for telling the 
truth : Ahab poſitively declared he hated: 


' him, becauſe he did not propheſy good con- 


cerning him, but evil (v. 8.); and, as a 
reward for his ſaucineſs, commanded him. 
to Be kept in priſon, and fed with bread of 
afſlition, and water of Miclion, till he re- 

| 4 *.* turned 


turned in peace. (1 Kings, xxi. 27.) Fetters 
and ſtripes, perhaps, might bring the man 
of God to a better mind, and oblige him to 
preach a more courtly and ſeaſonable doc- 
trine: for truth is of too plain and 
homely an aſpect to be ſeen at all times; 
and thoſe that would dwell in kings 
houſes, muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the 
1moothneſs of their ſpeech as well as 
the ſoftneſs of their raiment. Some 
perſons are too big fo reproof, and too 
wiſe for inſtruction; and when vice has 
once got the ſway and aſcendant of ſuch 
minds, it grows head-ſtrong and aſſuming, 
rebellious and untractable, and diſcharges 
its fury upon thoſe who oppoſe the tor- 
rent, and are for {topping the growth of 
infidelity. If the preachers of righte- 
ouſneſs will be faithful monitors, and 
ſpeak truth boldly, there will never be 
wanting Ahabs to hate their perſons, and 
Balaks to diſnonour their function; 
their plain-dealing will diſguſt their ru- 
lers, and their principles put a ſtop to 
their preferment ; and, lo, the Lord hath 
lept them back from honour. 

Fifthly, Notwithſtanding the allure- 
ments and temptations of this world, it 
is {till the duty of a good man to act 
agreeably to his conſcience and the laws 
of God. And here Balaam is ſo far a 
pattern for our actions, as he did not 
embrace the unreaſonable propoſals, and 
comply with the unjuſt demands of Ba- 
lak. He boldly owned himſelf a ſer- 
vant to another maſter, and ſo much at 
the diſpoſal of a ſuperior power, that if 
the king would give him bis houſe full of 
felver and gold, he could not go beyond the 
word of the Lord his God, to do leſs or 
more. (Numb. xxii. 18.) The anſwer 
was generous, and the reſolution brave; 
the principle was rightly formed, and the 
example may be ;nfiruAive to poſterity : 
for every one that acts by a commiſſion 
from God, as Balaam pretended to do, 
and is called in to give his advice in things 
_ Pertaining to his function, muſt either 
diſhonour his great Maſter and ſorfeit 
his own character, or be particularly,re- 
markable for theſe following virtues : 

Firſt, Such an uprightneſs and ſince— 

rity of mind, as will ſecure him from any 
mean compliance with the demands, or 
any fulſome flattery to the perſons, of 
thoſe who have the rule over him. 

Secondly, For ſuch care and induſtry 
in all the concerns of that great Maſter, 
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whoſe he is, and, whom he ſerves, as 


may prove him to be a true ambaſſador 


of Chriſt, and a faithful ſteward of the 
mylteries of God. 

Thirdly, For ſuch courage and reſolu- 
tion in enforcing the precepts of Chriſti- 
anity, and exatting obedience from all 
orders and degrees of men, as to ſhew 
him to have no other aim in view than 
the honour of his God and the ſalva- 
tion of his brethren. 

He that is endued with theſe qualifi- 
cations, and faithfully diſcharges his office 
in all theſe reſpects, is the very reverſe of 
that fawning and temporizing ſycophant 
whom TI have ſo fully deſcribed in the 
foregoing diſcourſe : and I have no far- 
ther occaſion to enlarge vpon this ſubject, 
or to make any other uſe of the three 
laſt obſervations, than to ſum up the cha- 
racter of a good man in a word or two. 

We may ſee then that he 1s a man of 
conſcience, and not of intereſt; free 
from deſign, and unaccuſtomed to flat- 
tery ; ſteady in his principles, and re- 
gular in his practice; devout in his life, 
and uniform in his actions. Though he 
is a ſtickler for government, and an ex- 
ample of obedience, he is no friend ta 
the cabals or patron of the injuſtice of 
his governors. He neither robs his God 
to enrich his ſovereign, or depreſſes his 
ſovereign to exalt his ſubjects. He has 
no notion of the ſtate in prejudice to the 
church, nor owes any ſecret ſervice to 
his prince contrary to his public en- 

agements and obligations to his God, 

The rule of his life is ſteady and unerring, 
and his conſcience void of offence towards 
God and towards man. His pen 1s not 
mercenary, nor his lips perſidious; his 
head wavering, nor his heart deceitful, 
He never wreſls the ſcripture from its 
genuine ſenſe, nor perverts the text to 
his private intereſt ; he makes no falſe 
comments upon St. Paul for the ſake of 
a party, nor conceals any neceſſary truth 
in compliment to his ſuperiors. He has 
courage to defend what was his duty to 
aſſert, and zeal to practiſe what was his 
principle to preach. He is not to be car- 
ried away with ſhadows, or amuſed with 
greatneſs z not to be won by a ſmile, or 
terrified by a frown; not to, be moved 
with fair words, or bought off by real. 
preferments. | 6 . 

Since then the character of this gocd 
man is ſo charming and delightful, 2 
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the virtues which compoſe it ſo rare and 
uncommon; ſince the temptations to vice 
are ſo prevalent, and the propoſals of 
honoux and preferment ſo engaging; 
ſince men of our profeſſion are generally 
attacked from this quarter, and the tricks 
of ſtate are carried on by the ſervile com- 
pliances of church-men ; it will not be 
improper, at the cloſe of this diſcourſe, 
to fortify our minds againſt thoſe baits 
and ſnares that are generally laid in our 
way, and to encourage one another in well- 
doing, from a proſpect of that recom- 
pence of reward which a conſcientious 
diſcharge of our duty will entitle us to : 
for by this means we ſhall convince our 
ſuperiors that we look higher than the 
petty and trifling conſiderations of this 
= and are not ſo mercenary in our 
tempers, and looſe in our principles, as 
they may fancy us to be. We ſhall de- 
clare to all mankind that we do not ſtudy 
to be great at the expence of a good con- 
ſcience, or uſe any indirect means to gain 
higher and more honourable ſtations than 
our neighbours ; but that we endeavour 


to promote the common interelt of the 


church and ſtate, and to vindicate the 
honour of the prieſthood; and inſtead of 
being broken into parties, and led away 
by crafty men, are willing to unite as bre- 
thren, are zealous to act as Chriſtians. 
Now for our greater encouragement in 
this work, we may, in the 
Sixth and laſt place, conſider, that com- 
fort and ſatisfaction which a perſon, that 
acts impartially between the commands 
of his God and the dictates of his con- 
ſcience, does in part find already, and 
ſhall more fully experience hereafter, 
though he miſſes thoſe advantages which 
flatterers and temporizers may gain in 
this world: for if the performance of 
good actions fills men with joy and de- 
light, certainly he ſhall have a more than 
ordinary ſhare of it who has itood the 
trial in the moſt dangerous times, and 
oppoſed himſelf againſt the moſt violent 
temptations; for to withſtand the over- 
tures of intereſt and honour, and van- 
quiſh the perverſe inclinations of intrigu- 
ing men, argues no inferior degree of 
virtue, and entitles a man to no mean re- 
ward. As the enterprize was great, and 
the danger uncommon, ſo the wages ſhall 
proportionable, and the end glorious. 
If we look no farther than this world, 
I take the reflections of a man's mind 
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upon a well - ſpent life, and the aſſurances 
of a good conſcience in general, to be a 
great encouragement to his actions, and 
no ſmall comfort under his ſufferings z 
and in the caſe before us, when any pers 
ſon has been employed in public con- 
cerns, and not been born off from his 
duty by any private intereſt, the reflec- 
tion upon his paſt ſervices muſt be more 
pleaſing to himſelf, and the applauſes 
of his conſcience rapturous and tranſ- 
porting, 

If perilous times ſhould ariſe, and God 
in his anger ſhould give up a rebellious 
and diſobedient nation, what inward peace 
and ſatisfaction muſt thoſe few good men 
have, who, like Moſes, have ſtood in the 
gap, and endeavoured to ſtop the torrent 
of infidelity ; who, by all ſuitable argu- 
ments, have oppoſed the modiſh and fa- 
ſhionable ſins of the age, and not baſely 
cringed and truckled to men in authority. 
Their preſent comfort and rejoicing is, 
that, in an honeſt ſimplicity and godly 
ſincerity, they have had their converſa- 
tion in this world, and not been car» 
ried away by prejudice and partiality, 
or influenced by the ill examples of great 
men; that they have advanced no prin- 
ciples deſtructive to the conſtitution, nor 
encouraged any practices offenſive to 
God; that they have neither unhinged 
the government, or betrayed the church; 
neither flattered their ſuperiors, or miſ- 
led their brethren. £5; 

Whatſoever, therefore, ſhall be the 
fate of their native country, and what. 
ever a{llictions ſhall light upon the church, 
they have made a timely proviſion for 
themſelves, and ſecured a treaſure in an- 
other kingdom. As they have been fa- 
mous for a bold and undaunted profeſſion 
of their faith, and appeared openly in 
defence of Chriſt and his guſpel before 
the kings and rulers of this world, fo 
they ſhall be owned by their God and 
Saviour, and applauded by ſaints and 
angels, in another. The great Maſter 
whom they ſerve is both able and willin 
to promote them, and the reward of their 
ſervice will infinitely compenſate their 
diligence and fidelity: it is not ſubject 
to caſualties, or encumbered with diſ- 
advantages; not to be ſought for with 
flattery, or procured by bribery; but it 
is the effect of our courage and zeal, and 
the purchaſe of a pure and undefiled 


conſcience, TY {ts 
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' +, Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be remoteſt countries imported, to complete In 
ye ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in your holy our felicity. | fine m 
profeſſion ; ſlight the deceitful overtures Yet, notwithſtanding all this labour of Fir 
of this world, and embrace the more ad- the hand, and vexation of the ſpirit, the and g 
vantageous propoſals of another: ſerve unfortunate ſons of men are generally at Sec 
a Maſter who is truly honourable, and a loſs in their ſearches after happineſs; upon 
purſue your real intereſt by juſt and re- and, like a traveller that miſtakes his wa ariſes 

utable means. Place your reverſion in when he firſt ſets out on the road, the far. himſe 

| 23 againſt the troubleſome and vex- ther they advance, at the greater diſtance Tl 
atious poſſeſſions on earth, and the cer- they keep from their journey's end; the ſeaſo 
tain favour of your God againſt the fickle faſter they purſue, the faſter the goddeſs ſelf, 
humours of earthly potentates ; oppoſe flies from their embraces ; and whillt they may 
life and immortality to death and diſgrace, dream of enjoyment, and amuſe them- to hi 


and a bright and triumphant crown of 


glory to the fading and momentary ho- 
nours of this world; and then you will 
come to a juſt notion of what is truly 
great and magnificent, and know where 
to make your addreſſes for ſubſtantial pre- 
ferments. You will abhor the mean com- 
pliances and pity the mercenary tempers 
of ſome of your brethren. You will 
contemn the frowns of haughty men, 
and if kings ſhould ariſe that know not 
Joſeph, you will overlook the neglects 
of ſuch an ungrateful court. You will 


ſelves with an imaginary paradiſe, they 
are Julled in the arms of deſtruction, and 
ready to be ſwallowed up in the gulph of 
perdition. 

Now the great occaſion af all this miſ- 
fortune is principally to be imputed to 
our ownſelves, and may be well reckoned 
the deplorable effect of our ignorance 
and ſenſuality. We fail of the attain- 
ment, becauſe we do not uſe right mea« 
ſures in the purſuit of happineſs ; we mils 
the prey, becauſe we are unſkilful in the 
chace. Our appetites and affections are 
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carry your eye beyond the dazzling not duly regulated, nor our thoughts | 
greatnels of temporal honours, and your employed upon their proper objects. We 
courage will be augmented, and your are too eaſily diverted by trifles, and im- El 
hopes enlivened by a glorious proſpect of poſed upon with counterfeits ; too fre- ? | 
futurity. Amen. quently miſled by phantoms, and dazzled E 
with appearances ; and we too greedily 3 pa 
catch at ſhadows, and build on contin- en 
SR non n gencies. Thus poor deluded man walks on ; ala 


A good Man ſupported by his Virtues. 


PRov. xiv. 14. 
A gogd man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf, 


Assur of eaſe is implanted in the 
ä very make and conſtitution of our 
ſouls, and the purſuit of happineſs is the 
conſtant labour and employment of our 
lives. All our ſearches and enquiries are 
to find out methods to better our preſent 


condition, and all our care and ſolicitude is 


to redreſs the real or pretended evils of 
buman life. Heaven and earth are ran- 
ſacked for the ſeat of happineſs, and 
contemplation is employed, and books 
are turned over, to diſcover the road to 
her manſion-houſe. Nature is conſulted, 
and fortune careſſed, to make us happy; 
antiquity is called in to our aſſiſtance, 
and the ſeveral plans of philoſophy pre- 
ſented to our eyes. 'The moſt hazardous 
voyages are undertaken in queſt of this 
EN 

valuable treaſure, aud the products of 


— 


in his own vanity, and diſquiets hiraſelt 
in vain; courting happineſs in ten thou- 


ſand ſhapes, and yet ſtopped in his career, 


or baulked in his expectation every mo- 
ment! Alas! our fancy is ungovernable, 
and our imagination too apt to rove; we 
carry our eye from ourſelves, and view 
the bewitching proſpe& at a diltance, 
whgreas our curioſity ſhould be reſtrained, 
and our ſearches confined to home. The 
moſt material diſcoveries are to be made 
from ourſelves, and the ſeat of happineſs 
is in a man's own breaſt, Nemo pote/t non 
beatiſſimum eſſe, qui eſt totus aptus ex e, 
quiqs in ſe uno ſua ponit omnia. (Tull.) 
The quieting of our paſſions and the go. 
vernment of our minds, the exerciſe of 
our reaſon, and the diſcharge of con- 
ſcience, the practice of virtue and avoid- 
ing of vice, are the only evidences of pre- 
ſent comſort, and the ſureſt foundations 
for everlaſting felicity. 


A good man ſhall be ſatisfied fre 
In 


himſelf. 73 
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In treating of theſe words, I ſhall con- writings of the moraliſts ever could do: 


fine myſelf to the N method: 

Firſt, To give ſome ſhort account, 
and general character of a good man. 
Secondly, To enlarge more particularly 
upon that internal ſatisfaction which 
ariſes to him from the contemplation of 
himſelf. ; f 

Thirdly, To point out ſome times and 
ſeaſons when this contemplation of him- 
ſelf, or reflection upon a virtuous life, 
may be the greateſt comfort and ſupport 
to him. 

Firſt, I am to give you ſome ſhort 
account and general character of a good 
man. 

A good man is ſomething which fills 
the mind with ſuch a lovely idea, as 
makes every one fond of the appellation, 
and ambitious of the honour of it, A 
good man has born up his reputation in 
the worſt of times, and maintained his 
character in deſpite of detraction. A 
good man has been the idol of the people, 
as well as the care of the public; the 
theme for the poet to flouriſh, as well as 
the orator to declaim upon, Every ſect 
and profeſſion in the world have been wil- 
ling to appropriate this honourable badge 
to themſelves, and have fancied there 
was ſome peculiar excellency in their own 
party which muſt give them the preter- 
ence and ſuperiority over others. But, 
alas! the virtues which conſtitute a good 
man, are no more to be confined to the 
pn and cabals of our times, than the 
'heat of the ſun to a corner of the world, 
pr day and night to one climate. 


The ſtoics, of all philoſophers, have 


made the greateſt pretences to the rigour 


and ſeverity of virtue, and beſtowed the 


higheſt encomiums upon their wiſe or 
They have diveſted him of 
all paſſion to prove his alliance to the 
Deity, and in ſome caſes given him the 
Seneca 
eems to run up the character of a good 
man to the ſame inimitable pitch that 
Tully does his complete orator: there is 
ſo much required to finiſh the one, as 
can never be obtained in this life; and fo 
many virtues muſt unite in the other, as 
are no ways conſiſtent with fleſh and 


good man, 


preference to the immortal gods. 


blood, 


The ſcriptures (which make ſuch fre- 
quent mention of a good man) have re- 
commended better rules to attain to his ex- 
cellencies, than any of the moſt elaborate 


ts 


for though they do not ſet him off iu 
all the wild panegyric, in all the mad 


and extravagant rants of the ſtoics, yet 


they aſcribe to him as much as is proper 
for a mortal to receive, and give him the 
ut moſt advantage which is conſiſtent with 
ſobriety and reaſon. They place him in- 
deed in a ſtate of dependence, and make 
him ſubſervient to his Almighty Sove- 
reign ; yet they furmſh him with the beſt 
inſtructions to pleaſe his Maker here, and 
give him the aſſurance to be like him 
hereafter: and, foraſmuch as the divine 
Nature is moſt conſpicuous to this lower 
world in the works of mercy and provi- 
dence, and does more effectually com- 
mand our veneration, upon the account 
of his goodneſs and liberality, than any 
other of his aſtoniſning and unſearchable 
attributes; we are to take the dimen- 
ſions of a good man as he copies after 
the Deity, and to conſider his virtues 
more as they relate to ſociety, and are 
inſtrumental towards the promotion of 
piety and the well- government of the 
world, than as they conſiſt in any intel- 

lectual perfections, any recluſe or ab- 

ſtracted exerciſes of devotion. ; 

Our bleſſed Saviour, in his moſt in- 
comparable ſermon on the Mount, dire&s 
us to univerſal love and charity, to can- 
dor and civility, to munificence and libe- 
rality, in order to be reputed the children 
of our Father which is in heaven, who 
maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the 
good, and {endeth rain on the juſt and on the 
unjuſt, (Matt. v. 45.) | 
ow, if we take our meaſures from 
this ſtandard, and endeavour to charac- 
terize a good man in a word or two, we 
mult ſay that he is an imitator of God, 
and a lover of his brethren, a diſtin- 
guiſher of the virtues of good men, aad 
a friend to the perſons of bad ones; free 
without diſtinction, and generous with- 
out pride ; affable without defign, and 
condeſcending without affectation; eaſy 
of acceſs, and ready to communicate; 
merciful in his temper, and unbiaſſed in 
his favours ; open in his heart, and liberal 
with his hand. If we conſider him as a 
prince or a ſubject, as a parent or an 
huſband, as a neighbour or a friend, as 
a magiſtrate or a private man, we ſhall 
find that one loving principle runs through 
his whole life, and vives ſpirit and acti- 
vity to all lis undertakings, His actions 
are 
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are not ſullied by ſelf. love, nor his projects 
ceramped by a narrow genius. The good 
of the public engroſſes his thoughts, 
and the „ or others employs his 
time. The law of God is the rule of his 
conſcience, and the ſervice of his coun- 
try the glory of his life: his greateſt care 
is to avoid offence, and his ſole want is 
an object for his charity. 

This is that good man whoſe praiſe is 
in this world, and whoſe reward in an- 
other; whoſe bounty is proclaimed by 
babes and ſucklings, and whoſe name 1s 
written in the book of life. This is that 
good man for whom St. Paul tells us, one 
could even dare to die; whereas the righte- 
ous man can lay claim to no ſuch favour, 
nor can common right and {tri& juſtice 

lory in the performance of ſuch heroic 
riendſhip. 

I ſhall detain this audience no longer 
upon this general ſubje& than whillt I 
ſum up the encomium, and give the 
finiſhing ſtrokes to the character of a 
good man, in theſe lofty and pompous ex- 
preſſions of the Son of Sirach: He lived 
peaceably in his habitation, and was honoured 
in his generation, and became the glory of the 
times. Whereas ſome there be, which have 


no memorial, who are periſhed as though they 


had never been, and are become as though they 
bad never been born, and their children after 
them ; there is ſtill a good and a merciful 
man, cuboſe righteouſneſs ſhall never be for- 
gotten, ith his feed ſhall continually re- 
main a good inheritance, and his children 
are within the covenant. His ſeed ſtands 
faſt, and his children for his fake. His ſeed 
hall remain for ever, and his glory ſhall 
not be blotied out. His body ſhall be buried 
in peace, and his name liveth for evermore. 
1 xliv. 6, 7, 8. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14. 
I come to enlarge more par- 
ticularly upon that internal ſatisfaction 
which ariſes to a good man from the con- 
templation of himſz/f: and this I ſhall 
endeavour to do, 

Firſt, By conſidering this ſatisfaction 
in its own nature. | 
Secondly, In excluſion of worldly 
things. 

"Thirdly, As it takes in a proſpect of 
futurity. xp. 

Firſt, If we would conſider the ſatiſ- 
faction which à geg mun receives from 
himſelf, in its own real nature, I can de- 
ſine it to be nothing elſe but that comfort 
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and pleaſure which redounds to a man 
from the reflections of his mind upon a 
virtuous and religious courſe of life, This 
comfort and pleaſure is what comes gene. 
rally recommended to us under the cha. 
racter of a good conſcience, upon the 
peace and tranquillity of which the ſerip- 
tures beſtow ſuch frequent and lofty en- 
comiums. I intimated to you before, 
that this ſatisſaction was the more vilihle 
effect of goodneſs and beneficence; hut 
this does not hinder it from extending 
itſelf to all the inſtances of duty wherein 
a man ſtands bound to God, his neigh. 
bour, and himſelf. 

When a man conſiders himſelf as a 
rational creature, and endued with all 
thoſe abilities and qualifications which 
place him above the level of ſublunary 
beings, and next in order to thoſe im- 
mortal ſpirits which wait upon the throne 
of God; it can be no ſmall ſatisfaction 
to him that he has maintained his poſt, 
and quitted himſelf like a man; that he 
has acted up to the dignity of human 


nature, and employed his ſeveral talents 


and graces according to the intereſt and 
deſign of the donor. 

Again, When a man ſhall conſider the 
obligations he lies under to his Maker, 
and the right which accrues to God over 
the works of his own hands, by virtue of 
creation, preſervation, and redemption; 
he will find inexpreſſible ſatisfaction in 
making ſome returns to ſuch a beneti- 
cent God, and recommending himſelf to 
the favour of the Almighty, by the ex- 
erciſe of faith and affiance, and by the 
acts of obedience and reſignation. 

Laſtly, If a man conſiders himſelf as 
part of the univerſe, (as the emperor 
Marcus Antoninus commonly expreſſes 
it,) and not ſo much deſigned to carry on 
ſome ſecret intrigues of his own as born 
for the good of the public, and dedi- 
cated from the womb to the ſervice of 
his brethren; how charmed and ena- 
moured muſt he be with the very 
thoughts of diſcharging theſe relative 
duties faithfully, and acting uprightly in 
every reſpective capacity? With what 
holy indignation does he caſt his eyes 
upon the troubles and devaſtations of this 
world, and look upon thoſe haughty ſpi- 
rits who are hurried on with bitterncis 
and rage, and always biting and devouring 
one another? who are perpetually en- 


gaged in broils and contentions, and ſeem 
willing 
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willing to leave the reproachful monu- 


ments of their cruelty and revenge where- 
ever they have gotten. the upper hand. 
He is free from that diſquietude and re- 
morſe which flows from ſuch inhuman and 
harbarous actions; and his * ſatiſ- 
faction is, that he has loved all mankind 
more out of a principle of affinity than 
any proſpect of gain, and upon all occa- 
ſions reſpected their perſons, and bore 
with their infirmities, ſolicited their 
cauſe, and promoted their intereſt, with- 
out the leaſt favour or partiality. 

Theſe, my brethren, are the principal 
inſtances of our duty, upon the perform- 
ances of which we look back with plea- 
ſure and delight, and are filled with ſuch 
joy and rapture as can be only known to 
a devout ſoul, and is better felt than ex- 
preſſed. 

O bleſſed Lord! who Enoweſt our down- 
futing and e, and ſpieſt out all our 
goings, do thou try our rems, and ſeek the 
ground of our heart : prove our integrity, 
and examine our thoughts : look ell, if 
there be any way of wickedneſs in us, and 
lead us into the way everlaſting. (Pf. exxxix. 
23, 24.) Do thou enable us to ſurvey 
ourſelves, and to penetrate into the re- 
ceſſes of our conſciences; to review our 
actions, and compare our ſpiritual per- 
formances; and from the aſſurances of a 
well-ſpent life to pronounce that comfort- 
able ſentence, wvel/ done, good and faithful 
ſervant, upon our ſouls. Keep us from 
thoſe fears and anxieties which haunt and 
perplex the wicked; from thoſe ſmitings, 
reproaches, and prickings of heart, which 


are the preſent lot of the ſinner, and the 


dreadful earneſt of enſuing vengeance. 
Let every one prove his own work, and 
then ſhall he have rejoicing in himſelf alone. 
(Gal. vi. 4.) Conſcientia bene ate vitæ, 
multorumq; beneficiorum recordatio jucundiſ- 
ima eſt. (Cicero.) The correſpondence 
between the practice and the rule, and 
the conformity of the life of man to the 
laws of God, refreſhes the ſpirits, and 
creates a perpetual harmony in the ſoul : 
the peace of conſcience cheers the heart, 
and brightens the countenance ; removes 
the clouds of deſpair from the brow, and 
diſpels all melancholy vapours from the 
thought. Great peace, O God, have thoſe 
that ove thy law, and nothing ſhall offend. 
(PL. cxix. 165.) Marvellous light ſprings 
up to the pure in mind, and ſpiritual re. 
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freſhments deſcend upon the breaſts of 
thy faithful ſervants. 

Secondly, I am to conſider a good man's 
internal happineſs, exclufiveiy of all out- 
ward things. | 

Ariſtotle has long ago thought fit to 
range the notion of advantage under the 
three heads, of mind, body, and fortune; 
and though he has given the preference 
to the former, and made it the principal 
ingredient of happineſs, yet has he at- 
tributed ſomething extraordinary and ſur- 
priſing to the two latter, and made them 
in a great meaſure acceſſary to, and in 
ſome ſenſe completive of happineſs. 1 

This doctrine muſt be very well guard- 
ed, or elſe it will entrench upon the true 
Chriſtian greatneſs, and take off from 
the honour and dignity of virtue: for if 
health and riches are any ways neceſflary 
towards the conſtitution of happineſs, 
the conſequence is unavoidable, that thoſe 
who have the greateſt affluence of theſe 
bleſſings are in the faireſt probability to 
be happy: but the contrary to this aſſer- 
tion is fo apparent, that we oftentimes 
ſee poverty and diſgrace in actual poſſeſ- 
ſion of the prize, and ſome truly Chriſtian 
virtues, (ſuch as hope, affiance, and reſig- 
nation,) which bid the faireſt for hap- 
pineſs, to be only practicable in a low 
and abject ſtate of life. 

It muſt be allowed that condeſcenſion, 
liberality, and munificence, are ſuppoſed 
to be the attendants of an high fortune, 
and the ſole accompliſhments of the rich 
and the noble; but we ſhall ſind a vulgar 
error even in this aſſertion, if we conſider 
that the fore- mentioned virtues do not ſa 
much conſiſt in the management of the 
body, and the gift of the hand, as in 
the diſpoſitions of the ſoul, and the wil- 
lingneſs of the mind. | 

To bring this point to an iſſue: We 
are to conſider that the Chriſtian law hag 
placed all its profeſſors in an equal capa- 
city of happineſs, and, in order to the 
attainment of it, has confined their de- 
fires to food and raiment, and commanded 
them to be content with what 1s barely 
neceſſary, without coveting ſuperfluities, 
Nay, though the divine Wiſdom ſhould 
think it expedient ſometimes to cut us 
ſhort in this reſpect, and expoſe us to the 
hardſhips of hunger and nakedneſs ; we 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe our unfortunate 
circumſtances any impediment to our vir. 


tue; 
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becauſe they throw us more entirely on 
the divine favour, and excite a more holy 
and vigorous affiance in that Almighty 
Being, whoſe ſovereign will has the ſole 
and abſolute diſpoſal of us. The advan- 
tage of wealth and the addition of re- 
ſpect are only ſo far inſtrumental towards 
the propagation of virtue, as they ren- 
der the outward act the more remarkable, 
and make the circumſtances of the agent 
beneficial to the community: but in re- 
ference to a man's ſelf, good and evil are 
confined to the mind, and have no real 
communication with external advantages. 
The badge of diſtinction is fixed upon 
another place, and the honourable deno- 
mination is taken from the inward qua- 
lities. External bleſſings are but of ſmall 
importance, neither is the largeneſs of 
the purſe, or the ſtrength of the con- 
ſtitution, any additional ſecurity to a 
mind truly ſeaſoned with virtue and hoh- 
neſs. The weight of adverſity can never 
bend down the ſoul, nor the walls of a 
priſon incloſe the freedom of thought. 
Caſualties can be no ſurpriſe to an un- 
daunted reſolution ; neither can poverty 
or ſcandal obſcure the glories of virtue. 
A good man (ſays Seneca) “ is happy with- 
« in himſelf, and independent of fortune, 
& and his virtue is to be ſeen through 
« all oppoſitions. And leſt this ſhould 
ſeem too much like a ſtoical rant, the Son 
of Sirach has aſſured us to the ſame pur- 

oſe, That whether a man be rich or poor, 
F he have a good heart towards the Lord, 
he ſhall always rejoice wwith a cheerful coun- 
tenance. (Ecclus. xxvi. 4.) 

Thus is a good man, in a Chriſtian and 
divine, as well as a moral and philoſo- 
phical acceptation of the phraſe, truly 
ſatisfied from himſelf. But farther yet, 

Thirdly, Chriſtianity gives a good man 
more ample ſatisfaction from a profpe&t 
of aglorious futurity, which, being found- 
ed upon the immutable promiſe and ve- 
racity of God, is of equal validity and 
ſupport to the ſoul as if it were actu- 
ally preſent. St. Peter makes uſe of this 
very argument to comfort the primitive 
Chriſtians under their perſecutions, and 
tells them of rejoicing greatly in the abun- 
dant mercy of God, who hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope, by the reſurrection 
o Feſus Chriſt ; whom having not ſeen, we 

ve in <vhomy though now qe ſee him not, 
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yet believing, ave rejoice with; 
able, and full of 7 (1 Pet. 3. 3. l.) 
Our Chriſtian religion was deligned t 
aſſiſt us in this valley of tears, and b the 
certainty of an enſuing reward, Som 
courage the work aſſigned to us, to 
on with pleaſure. As we walk by faith, 
and not by ſight, ſo we are comforted 
with a reverſionary bliſs, and muſt make 
a future expectance overbalance a pre. 
ſent calamity. The pious ſoul is aly; 
filled with rapture and extaſy ; * 
though ſhe be doomed to fleſh and blood 
and forced to dwell with Meſek, and 1; 
have her habitation among the tents of Kedar 
yet ſhe ſcorns the dirty acquaintance of 
this world, and maintains a ſociety and 
converſation in heaven. She opens the 
window, and enlarges the proſpect; car. 
nes her inquiries beyond the body, and 
takes her progreſs into another country ; 
dwells upon the contemplations of cer. 
nity, and preſents herſelf with ſome 
glimpſes and anticipations of paradiſe, 
O! then taſte, and ſee how gracious the 
Lord is. Walk with him and rejoice, becauſe 
your names are written in heaven, (Luke, x, 
20.) Bleſſed is the people, O Lord, that ca 
rejoice in thee ; they ſhall wall in the lig)t 
of thy countenance : their delight ſhall le 
_ in thy name, and in thy righteouſneſs 
I they make their boaſt, For thou art 
the glory 4 their flrength, and in thy lwoing- 
kindneſs thou ſhalt lift up their horns, Amen, 


(Pf. Ixzzxix. 16, 17, 18.) 
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The ſame Subject continued, 


to en. 


Prov. xiv. 14. 
A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf, 


Jn my former diſcourſe I propoſed to 
proſecute this aſſertion of Solomon, in 
the following order and method : 

Firſt, By giving you ſome ſhort ac. 
count and general character of a gud 
man. 

Secondly, By enlarging more par- 
ticularly upon that internal ſatisfaction, 
which ariſes to him from the contempla- 
tion of himſelf. 

Thirdly, By pointing out ſome times 
and ſeaſons when this contemplation of 
himſelf, or reflection upon a virtuous life, 
may be the greateſt comfort and ſuppori 


to him, 11 . 
av 


already finiſhed my ſhort ac- 
"SE a0 65:40 character of a good 
man, and made ſuch deſcants as I thought 
roper upon that internal ſatisfaction 
hich ariſes to him from the contempla- 
tion of himſelf. ; 
I ſhall now proceed, in the f 
Third place, to point out ſome times 
and ſeaſons when this good man's con- 
templation of himſelf, or reflection upon 
a virtuous life, _ the greateſt com- 
and ſupport to hum. 
8 is ſuch a friend and 
aſſiltant as is always ready and at hand, 
and perpetually keeps the ſoul in a plea- 
ſant * ET poſture, yet there are 
ſome occaſions which will try her con- 
ſtancy ; ſome ſeaſons that demand her 
more than ordinary aſſiſtances. Upon 
ſuch emergencies ſhe is never backward 
or ſtingy, never daſtardly or timorous; 
but exerts her vigour in proportion to the 


danger, and carries her votaries through ( 


the moſt amazing difficulties. When the 
clouds gather, and the ſtorms ariſe, the 
pilot betakes himſelf to the helm, and 
ſteers his courſe with an even hand and 
by a ſteady compaſs. It may, there- 
fore, perhaps, be worth our while to 
ſhift the ſcene for a moment, and to con- 
ſider the ſons of men as involved in ſome 
remarkable diſtreſſes, and to ſee how 
their virtue will comfort aud reheve them 
under all, 

Firſt, It will comfort them under a pub- 


hae calamity. 


Secondly, Under a private affliction. 
Thirdly, Under a falſe accuſation. 
Fourthly, In the time of ſickneſs. 
Fifthly, At the hour of death, 
Sixthly, In the day of judgment. 
Firſt, If we conſider a good man in re- 
lation to the public, we ſhall find him 
belt ſupported in all national calamities, 
and — effectually relieved from the in- 
ſults of the common enemy, by the aids 


amd aſſiſtances of his virtues. 


In the deſtruction of kingdoms it is 


1 obſervable, that the fate of the inhabit- 


ants is promiſcuous, and that there can 
be no particular diſtinction made between 


the treatment of good and bad men: but 
id is ſtill remarkable that, either before 


theſe national judgments are brought 
upon a people, the wiſe Diſpoſer of events 


; has been eee pleaſed to remove 


ſome ſele& friends from approaching dan- 


ger, or elle to recommend them afterwards 
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to the mercy of their conquerors in a 


foreign land. 

Ot both theſe uſages we have frequent, 
inſtances in the ſcriptures, and are pre- 
ſented with ſuch interpoſitions of Pro- 
vidence, in favour of God's ſaints and 
ſervants, as may enamour us with thoſe 
principles, and make us emulous of thoſe 
practices which have procured ſuch mis 
raculous protections and deliverances. 
We find Lot removed from the deſtruc« 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
city Zoar preſerved for a receptacle and 
aſylum of that preacher of righteouſneſs, 
and his reſcued family. When Huldah 
had propheſied the fate of Jeruſalem, we 
read that king Joſiah was exempted from 
the common calamity by his tears and 
repentance, and was to be prevented by 
a friendly death from beholding the ravage 
of his dominions, and the ſlaughter of his 
ſubjects: Becauſe thine heart was tender, 
aith the Lord God of T1ſrael,) and thou. 
dt humble thyſelf before God, when thow 
heardſt his words againſt this place, and 
againſt the inhabitants thereof, and humbleaſt 
thyſelf before me, and didſt rent thy clothes, 
and weep before me; have even heard' 
thee alſo, ſaith the Lord. Behold, I will 
gather thee to thy fathers, and thou ſbalt be 
gathered to thy grave in peace, neither ſball 
thine eyes ſee all the evil that I will bring 
upon this place, and upon the inhabitants of 
the ſame. (2 Chr, xxxiv. 27, 28.) 

After this terrible judgment was com- 
pleted, and the Jews were carried captive 
to Babylon, we find the merciful provi. 
dence of God attending his faithful ſer- 
vants in exile, and the virtues of Daniel 
and his adherents diſtinguiſhed and re- 


warded by the eaſtern monarchs, and 
the patience aud piety of Ezra and Ne- 


hemiah finally crowned with a glorious 
reſtoration. 

But however the caſe may happen in 
reſpe&t of particular providences, or 


ſuppoſing, at preſent, that a good man 


ſhould be partaker with his brethren in 


any common or national calamities ; yet, 


foraſmuch as his virtues have made him 
a 75 ſubject and a faithful citizen, we 
{hal 


for being acceſſary to the ruin of his na- 
tive country. In the height of wart and 


rum 
aiſtre 


4 after 


find him under no concern for be- 
traying a public truſt, under no regret 


o bars, and in the midſt of the 
7 and perplexity of nations, æuhen men: 


hearts fail them for fear, and for lvoking 
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afier thoſe things which are coming on the 
earth (Luke, xxi. 25, 26.) ; a good man's 
fortitude is conſpicuous, his expectations / 


are d, and his hopes extend to 
Futurity, He has been wiſe to true and 
laſting purpoſes, and made a timely ſe- 
curity of the better part; ſo that his 
heart is invulnerable, his treaſure is 

arded, and no breach or inroad can 
be made upon his conſcience, without 
his own conſent and approbation. 'The 
you of mind is not to be moleſted by 
word and famine, and virtue 1s a trea- 
ſure never to be injured by captivity. 
Of this we have ſeveral inſtances in the 
rophets and wiſe men of antiquity, whoſe 
ith and conſtancy followed them into 
exile, and ſupported them in a foreign 
land. Some of theſe illuſtrious perſons 
I have mentioned before, and I ſhall beg 
leave to add to their number what Tully 
has recorded in praiſe of Marcus Regulus, 
(viz.) „That he could not ſo much 
tc derogate from the virtues of ſuch an 
& hero, as to think him diſturbed, un- 
ce happy, or miſerable, in the midſt of 
& the Carthagiman torture. For the 
ce "oY of his ſoul was not to be 
« leſſened by the exquiſiteneſs of his 
ce pain, neither did his gravity or fide- 
6 lit » his conſtancy or his courage, ſuf- 
« fer any echpſe in his adverſity : for 
ct his mind being guarded by virtue could 
& not be ſubject to any outward aſ- 
% fault; and though the body was in 
e qdurance, the ſoul {till preſerved her 
cc native freedom.“ | 

Secondly, A good man's virtue relieves 
him under a private affliction, 

By a private affliction, I mean any diſ- 
aſter which may befal a man in his ſingle 
capacity or private ſtation of life, ſuch 
as the misfortune of his family, the im- 
pairing of his health, the diminution of 
his eftate, or the loſs of his good name. 
In moſt of theſe reſpects we find Job 
attacked, when his territories were ra- 
vaged by the Sabeans, and his ſervants 
flain with the edge of the ſword ; when 
his kouſes and goods were demoliſhed, 
and his ſons and daughters buried in the 
ruins of them; when meſſenger upon 


the heels of meſſenger brought him the 


fatal tidings, and every report was ag- 

gravated with ſome more aflonithing and 

diſmal circumſtance ; yet, for all this, the 

man of patience kept his temper and in- 

tegrity, and made no other reply to the 
| :- "mY : 
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diſpenſations of Providence, bu 

came I out of my mother's womb, n 
all I return thither : the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; Bl:ſed b the 
name of the Lord. In all this Fob ſinned ny 
nor charged God ' fooliſhly. (Job, i. 21,22 
In all this the wm and upright * 
ſtood equally poiſed by his virtues, and did 
not lean either to the right hand or the 
left, by any angry remonſtrances or wo- 
maniſh complaints. | 

Now againſt the like unfortunate acc;. 
dents, the ſame ſuccours and ſupport are 
{till adminiſtered to good men; the ſame 
unſpotted conſcience and unſhaken piety 
will cope with dangers and ſurmount 
diſtreſſes. Patience has armed a good 
man againſt croſſes and diſappointments, 
and reſignation has diſpoſed him for any 
changes or viciſſitudes of fortune: affiance 
in Providence has ſweetened the bitter 
cup of adverſity, and faith in God's pro- 
miſes made even perſecution and mar- 
tyrdom to be embraced with joy and 
thankſgiving. O triumphant innocence! 
O impregnable virtue! Look but once 
more upon this ſuffering and afflicted 
hero! See, fee, how this ftedfaft and ur- 
moveable man paſſes through the walley of 
tears with cheerfulneſs and intrepidity 
facing every ſtorm with reſolution, bear- 
ing every ſhock with wiſdom, and im- 
proving every loſs to advantage! When 
the winds begin to riſe, en, | the waves 
to roar 3 when fearfulneſs and trembling 
come upon the ſinner, and an horrible dread 
overwhelms the guilty, a good man can 
retire peaceably into his own brealt, and 
find the greateſt calm and ſerenity with- 
in himſelf. He 1s not pricked with the 
conſciouſneſs of any ſinful miſdemeanor, 
nor are his looks pallid, or his counte- 
nance diſordered, by any ſecret rebukes 
from within. He has no achings of heart, 
or fore-bodings of conſcience ; no dread 
of privacy, or fear of himſelf ; no reſort 
to his bottle for eaſe, or refuge to com- 
pany for protection. 

Thirdly, A good man's virtue relieves 
him under a falſe” accuſation. This was 
never more remarkable than in the lives 
and actions of the primitive Chriſtians, 
who, by the ſtrength of their piety, bore 
up againſt the malice of Jew and Gentile; 
and cleared themſelves from the imputa- 
tion of atheiſm and diſloyalty to the go- 
vernment ; from being diſturbers of the 
public peace and /etters forth of tragt 
dofrint i 
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defrine 3 by a ſolemn appeal to the tri- 


bunal of their own conſcience. 

Whoever-looks into the Apologies and 
other writings of the fathers, will find 
abundance of arguments to this pur- 
poſe : but becauſe theſe labours are not 
the ſubje& of every one's meditation, I 
ſhall endeavour to clear up the point un- 
der debate, from an inſtance or two in 
St. Paul's life. 

When this great apoſtle was accuſed 
at Jeruſalem for riot and ſedition, he tells 
his own conntrymen and the Roman go- 
vernor, that he had lived in all good con- 
ſcience before God until that day. (Acts, 
XX111, I, 

When Tertullus renewed the ſame 
charge of tumult and hereſy againſt him, 
he had recourſe to the ſame topick for 
an anſwer : Herein (ſays he) do I exerciſe 
myſelf, to have always a conſcience void of 
offence , towards God and towards man. 
2 16.) This was an argument beyond 

enial, a proof too big for confutation; the 
beſt evidence to buoy up the courage of 
the priſoner, and the moſt laſting ſupport 
under fetters and confinement. What 
unſpeakable comfort muſt flow from a 
— and undaunted appeal to the 

nowledge of the whole world, for the 
manner and courſe of our life? What 
extaſy of rejoicing muſt ariſe from the 
— ad uy conſcience, that 72 
Plicity and godly ſincerity, not with fleſbl 
wiſdom, but by *. N God, we . 
had 4 converſation in this world? (1 Cor. 
i. 12. 

Then fret not thyſelf, O my ſoul, at 
the contrivances of evil-doers; nor be 
thou full of heavineſs and diſquieted 
within me, when falſe witneſſes riſe up 
againſt thee, and lay to thy charge things 
which thouknowelt not. Let malice ſtorm, 
and cenſure do her worſt; let informa- 
tions be lodged, and buſy ſycophants en- 
couraged; do thou look higher than an 
idle ſtory or an officious lie: do thou 
torm a better intereſt, when envy would 
traduce and power cruſſi thee : contract 
a more honourable relation, and ſecure 
a more laſting friendſhip, when thy fa- 
ther and thy mother forſake thee, and th 
Kindred and acquaintance would dan 
off their correſpondence, and betray the 
moſt ſacred truſts, for ſome mercenary 
deligns of their own. 


- Fourthly, The contemplation of a good 
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life is the beſt ſupport in the time of 
ſickneſs. 

Although man be encompaſſed with 
infirmities, and hourly threatened with 
death, yet the attacks of ſickneſs are an 
uncommon ſurpriſe, and the management 
of diſeaſed perſons is ſomething peculiar 
and romantic. The neighbourhood is 
alarmed at the news, and all the family 
is put into hurry and confuſion ; the 
ſervants are officious, and the relations 
ſad ; phyſicians are conſulted, and medi- 
cines applied: but the cure oftentimes 
begins at the wrong end, and the pre- 
ſcription can be of little efficacy to a 
guilty patient. It is neither herb, nor 
mollifying plaiſter, that refloreth to health, 
but the infuſions of grace which ſtrengthen 
the heart, and the power of thy word, O 
Lord, = Te healeth all things. (Wiſd. 
XVI. 12. 

Happy is he who has placed his truſt 
in this never-failing remedy! who has 
made his God his friend, and his con- 
ſcience his phyſician ! 


I would not by theſe fuggeſtions in- 


ſinuate that man was to dwell upon mi- 
racles, or that religion ſhould introduce 
ſuch a ſtoical apathy, as to transform 
men into ſtones, or totally extinguiſh the 
ſenſe of pain: but I am ſtill confident 
that it teaches them the beſt arts of ma- 
nagement under ſickneſs, and inſtruts 
them in the true wiſdom of patience to 
bear their lot with contentment and re- 
ſignation. Human nature, both as to 
outward impreſſions and inward ſenſa- 
tions, may be the ſame in good and bad 
men; but grace ſweetens the diſpoſitions 
and cools the paſſions of the one, whilſt 
guilt adds a pungency and acuteneſs to 
pain, and is the greateſt ſting and terror 
of a diſeaſe in the other. View theſe 
two perſons upon the bed of languiſhing, 
and ſee the difference of their conduct 
and deportment, according to the va- 
riety of their actions in their paſt life. 
The wicked man can neither look back- 
ward without remorſe, nor forward with- 
out horror. All his wiſhes are for a re- 
covery from ſickneſs, and all his applica- 
tions are for the ſtupifying of his con- 


ſcience, or the removal of his bodily 


tortures. But a good man ſurmounts 
his diſeaſe by ſpiritual contemplations, 
balances his preſent pain by the com- 
fortable reflections upon a virtuous life 

an 
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and fences againſt ſuturity by the pro- 
miſes of God and the merits of his Re- 
deemer. And this brings me, in the 
Fifth place, to conſider how the con- 
templation of a good life may be the 
"beſt ſupport to us at the hour of 
death. | 
Thoſe are very excellent and ſeaſon- 
able petitions of our church, that the more 
the outward man decayeth, God would 
ſtrengthen us ſo much the more continually 
-with his grace and holy ſpirit in the mner 
man; and would not ſuffer us at our laſt 
hour, for any pain of death, to fall from 
him : that his almighty and over-ruling 


goodneſs would not permit the violence 


.of a diſtemper, or the ſhocks of death, to 
looſen our hold, or break off our alliance 
with God. This ſcene, which is antecedent 
to our diſſolution, is a very ſhocking and 
melancholy time indeed ; full of, hurry, 
anguiſh, a{toniſhment, and confuſion ; the 
fleſh being then in a particular manner 
weak, and the temptations, for any thing 
we know, very ſtrong. The bare pain of 
dying may not be ſo much as the fearful 
looking-for of judgment, and the diſ- 
poſal of our better part in a future ſtate. 
It is virtue only can charge COP. 
theſe dangers, and be the ſtrongeſt ſe- 
curity in our laſt minutes. If the has 
made proviſion againſt the time of need, 
and, by throwing in ſtores and maga- 
ines, fortified the inward man, the foul 
4s in a ready poſture of defence, and can 
maintain her ground in defiance, of the 
enemy. Tbofe accidental aſſiſtances 
which are adminiſtered to ſick and de- 
pra ved minds by the advice of their ſpi- 
ritual paſtors, or the charitable prayers of 
the church, are not of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient, without any previous diſpoſitions, 
to carry a man through the fiery trial ; 
Like ſeed ſoon upon flony ground, for want 
of depth of earth, they are ſoon ſcorched up, 
and withered by the violent beat of the ſun. 
(Matt. iv, 5. 7.) When perſecutions or 
aflictions ariſe, wavering and uncertain 
men are immediately offended : but when 
virtue has by a long excrciſe been cul- 
tivated and improved, rooted and habitu- 
ated to the foul, her ſtrength will be 
proportioned to any danger, and the ſuc- 
cours of grace will come timely in to the 
aſſiſtances of weakened nature. 


Sirxthly and laſtly, From ſickneſs and 


death, let us pals to the reſurrection and 


the day of judgment: and here 1 
beg your 2 whilſt T leave = 
tality behind me, and bring my good man 
in idea to that place where he will ſpeedil 
appear in reality, © 7 
| Lift up your heads, O ye gater, and be ye 
lift up, ye everlaſting doors; and the King of 
glory 65 
can view, without trembling, this ſolemn 
and majeſtic entrance? Who can bear 
the coming of his Judge in the clouds fron 
the right hand of poxver, (Matt. xxvi, 64.) 
without calling upon the mountains to fall 
upon him, and the hills to cover him? (Luke, 
xxiii. 30.) Who! 
Coram, quem qurritis, adſum. 

Mark the perfe# man, and behold the up. 
right ! for he, he only, has courage to 
ſuſtain this terrible ſhock ; he has ſtrength 
for this laſt rencounter; he has virtues 
to ſecure the victory. There is nothing 
in judgment can be diſmal to him, who 
has the beſt aſſurances and the moſt ra. 
tional ſatisfaction from himſelf. When 
the trumpet ſhall ſound, and the Judge 
appear; when the book of fate ſhall be 
4 and the ſecrets of all hearts diſ- 
cloſed ; then ſhall the righteous man fland in 
great boldneſs before the face of ſuch as have 
Midled him, and made no account of his la. 
bours. When ey if they ſhall le 
troubled with terrible fear, and ſhall le 
amazed at, the ſtrangeneſs of hir ſalvation, 
fo far beyond all that they looked ſor. 
(Wiſdom, v. 1, 2.) When they caſt up the 
accounts of their own ſins, they ſhall come 
with fear, and their own intquities ſhall 
can vince them o their face. (v. 20.) But 
piety ſhall appear with a different aſpect, 
and innocence provoke the ſtricteſt ſcru- 
tiny and inſpection. Every one that doth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, left his deeds ſhould be reproved. But 
he that doth truth, cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manifeſt, that they 
are wrought in God. (John, iii. 20, 21.) 

Now, it is a future judgment mult place 
_ in a true light, and adjuſt the in. 
regularities of this partial world ; and 
then ſhall religion creep from her retire- 
ment, and private charity be proclaimed 
before men and angels: then ſhall mo- 
deity be ra! and humility ex- 
alted ; faith ſhall triumph, and hope be 
{wallowed up in fruition. 

O happy man, enter into the joy 7 thy 
Lord, and dwell upon the contemp * 


all come in. (Pf. xxiv. 7.) Who - 


* 
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of thy virtues to all eternity. We fools 

icht have thy faſting in deriſion, and 
make thy devotion a proverb of reproach 
but how groundleſs were our cenſures, 
and how ridiculous our raillery ! Me fools 
accounted thy life madneſs, and thy end to 
te without #1 : but how art thou num- 
tered among the children of God, and thy 
lot is among the ſaints ! (Wiſdom, v. 4, 5.) 
For os the righteous be prevented with 
death, yet ſhall he be in reſt (iv. 7.) : for 
the memorial of virtue 1s immortal ; becauſe 
it is known with God and with men: 
when it is preſent, good men will take ex- 
ample at it; and auben it is gone, they de- 
fre ite it weareth a crown, and triumpheth 
for ever, having gotten the victory, ſtriving 
for undefiled rewards. % 1, 2.) 

O God, grant us” 
thy grace, as to paſs the time of our 
ſojourning here with fear, and to en- 
counter the ſeveral ſhocks of ſickneſs and 
death with patience and reſignation ; ſo 
that we may appear joyful at thy tribunal, 
and be diſtinguiſhed amongſt the number 
of thine elec in the kingdom of thy Son's 
glory. Amen. 

Now to God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all majeſty, 
might, and glory, now, and for ever. 
Amen, 


uch a meaſure of 


"a 
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By Eztxitl Horkixs, 
Late Lord Biſhop of London-derry in Ireland, 


On the Vanity of the World. 


ECCLESIASTES, i. 2. 


Vanity of vanities, ſaith the preacher, vanity of 


vanities, all is vanity, 


HE preacher here mentioned, 1s no leſs 
a perſon than Solomon : and this 
whole book is no other than his recan- 


dation ſermon. The text he preached on is 


the lame that I have choſen ; and it con- 
tains the true and ſevere judgment he 
paſſed upon all things under the ſun. Cer- 
tainly, he who had riches as plentiful as the 
ſtones of the fireet, (1 Kings, viii. 27.) 
and wiſdom as large as the ſend of the ſea, 
(uv. 29.) could want no advantages, either 
to try experiments, or draw conclutions 
from them: and yet, when he had 
( Ecclel. i. 16, 17.) employed both in the 
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critical ſearch of true happineſs and con- 
tentment, and had diſſected and ranſacked 
the whole world to find it, he returns dif- 


appointed of his hopes, and tired with 


his purſuit, and begins the ſad narrative 
of his long wanderings and errors with 
vanity of vanities, all ts vanity. | 

1. The whole verſe is loaden with em- 
phaſes: and it is firſt obſervable, that 
he doth not glide into it by any ſmooth 
connexion of ſenſe or ſentences, but on 
a ſudden breaks upon us, with a ſurpriſing 
abruptneſs, vanity of vanities s which 
ſhews a mind fo full of matter, that it 
could not attend the circumſtance of a 
prologue to uſher it in. 

2. Again: It is all expreſſed in the 
abſtract. It ſufficed not to cenſure all 
things to be vain, but they are vanity 
itſelf * | 

3. And this abſtrat hath another 
heaped upon it, vanity of vanities. Now 
this reflection of the ſame word upon it- 
ſelf, is always uſed to ſignify the height 
and greatneſs of the thing expreſſed, as 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, denotes 
the higheſt King and the moſt. abſolute 
Lord. So here, vanity of vanities intimates 
to us the moſt exceeding ſuperlative va- 
nity imaginable. 

4. Again: This is not only once pro- 
nounced, but doubled and repeated; partly 
the more to confirm this truth to our be- 
lief; and thus Pharoah's dream was dou- 
bled (Gen. iv. 32.): and partly the more to 
imprint it upon our conſideration ¶aity 
of vanities, vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 

But though this be expreſſed in moſt 
general and comprehenſive terms, yet it 
muſt not be taken in the utmoſt latitude, 
as if there were nothing at all of ſolid 
and real good extant. It is enough if 
we underſtand the words in a ſenſe re- 
ſtrained to the ſubject matter whereof he 
here treats: for the Wiſe Man himſelf 
exempts the fear and ſervice of God, 
(Eceleſ. xii. 13.) from that vanity under 
which he had concluded all other things. 
God and religion have in them a ſolid 
and ſubſtantial good, the one as our ut- 
molt end and happineſs, the other as the 
belt proportioned means to attain it. 

When therefore he prononnceth all ro 


be vanity, it muſt be meant of all worldly 


and earthly things, for he ſpeaks only of 
theſe: and if we inquire what theſe 
worldly things are that have this cen- 
ſure of vanity ſo * paſt upon 


them 
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them, St. John hath drawn up a full and 
true inventory of all the 4 that are 
to be ſound in this great houſe of the 
1 2 705 mY 1 6 ** world, it the 
of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the 
pride of life, (1 John, 1 16.) The lufts 
of the fleſh are the pleaſures of the world, 
which are all of them ſuited to gratify 
the ſenſual and fleſhly part of man: the 
lufts of the' eye are riches; ſo called, be- 
cauſe: their greateſt ſerviceableneſs is only 
to make a glittering and dazzling ſhow : 
which ſenſe Solomon approves :  I/hat 
good is there to the oquners thereof, fave the 
beholding | them | with their eyes? (Eccleſ. 
v. 11.) The pride of life is honour and dig- 
a + that flatulent and airy notion that 
puffs up men's pride and vain- glory, and 
makes them look upon their inferiors as 
though they were not their fellow crea- 
tures. This is all that the world can 
Mew, pleaſures, riches, honours; and 
this is that 2 concerning which the 
Wiſe Man pronounceth that it is va- 
nity. : 
For theſe things, though they make a 
fair and gaudy ſhow, yet it is all but ſhow 
and appearance. As bubbles blown into 
the air will repreſent great variety of 
orient and glittering colours, not (as 
Jome ſuppoſe) that there are any ſuch 
really there, but only they appear ſo to 
us, through a falſe reflexion of light caſt 
upon them: ſo truly this world, this 
earth on which we live, is nothing elſe 
but a great bubble blown up by the breath 
of God in the midſt of the air where it 
now hangs. It ſparkles with teu thou- 
ſand glories, not that they are ſo in them- 
ſelves, but only they ſeem ſo to us through 
the falſe light by which we look upon 
them; if we come to graſp it, like a 
thin film it breaks, and leaves nothing 
but wind and Giſappointment in our 
hands; as hiſtories report of the fruits 
that grow near the Dead Sea, where once 
Sodom and Gomorrah ſtood, they appear 
very fair and beautiful to the eye, but if 
they be cruſhed, turn ſtraight to ſmoke 
+ | The ſubject which I have propounded 
to diſcourle of, is, the vanity of this world, 
and of all things here below; that being 
hereof convinced, e may deſiſt our yam 
purſuit. of vain objects, and may ſet our 
affections on theſe things which are above, 
which are the alone tx becauſe the 
only permanent and ſtable good. Whence 
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is it that we are become ſo degenerate, 
that we, who have immortal and heaven. 
born ſouls, ſhould ſtake them down to 
theſe periſhing enjoyments? Whence is 
it, that we, who ould ſoar aloft unto 
God, and were to that end fitted with 
the fleet wings of meditation and: aifec. 


tions, to cut through the heavens in an 


inſtant, and to appear there before the 
throne of the great God, that we ſhould 
lie here groveling in the thick clay and 
muck of this world, as if the ſerpent's 
curſe were become ours, 10 creep upon our 
bellies, and to lick up the duſt of the earth ? 
. iii. 14.) Do we not ſhamefully 
egrade ourſelves, when we ſtoop to ad- 
mire what is ſo vaſtly below us, and bar- 
ter away our precious ſouls, ſouls more 
worth than ten thouſand worlds, only to 
gain ſome ſmall part of one? Certainly 
the God of this world hath blinded men's 
eyes, and caſt a —_— mitt before them, 
that they cannot difcern what is moſt 
evident and obvious, even the inſtability 
and vanity of all ſublunary enjoyments. 
That I may therefore contribute ſome- 
what to ſcatter this miſt, I ſhall endeavour 
to repreſent to you the native and genuine 
vanity that is in all earthly things, free 
from that deceitful varniſh which the 
devil uſually puts upon them; and ſo to 
deform and wound that great ſorcerer, 
that his charms may have no more power 
to prevail over you. 

Now, that we may rightly proceed in 
this, I thall premiſe theſe two or three 
things : 9) 

I. Firſt, There is nothing in the word 
vain in reſpect of its natural being. What. 
ſoever God hath: made, is, in its kind, 
good; and ſo the great Creator pro- 
nounced of them when he took a ſurvey 
of all the works of his hands : God ſaw 
every thing that be had made, and behold it 
was very good. (Gen. i. 31.) There 182 
moſt harmonious order and beauty in all 
the creation, and every part of it: 2 
therefore Solomon muſt not be here {0 
interpreted, as if he diſparaged the works 
of God, in pronouncing them all vamty- 
Certainly he. doth not libel his Creator, 
nor upbraid him, as though he had filled 
the world only with vain toys and trifle 
If we regard the wonderful artiſice and 
viſdom that ſhines forth in the frame of 


nature, we cannot have ſo unworthy ? 


thought either of the world itſel, or 


View 
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View the ſun (next unto God) the 
great Father of llt (Jam. 1017.) ; view 
the numerous aſſembly of the ſtars; ob- 
ſerve theit influences, their courſes, and 
meaſures. Is it à vain or impertinent 
thing to ſpread forth the heavens, and 
to beat out a path for every one of theſe 
to walk in? The air, that thin and ſubtile 
veil that God hath ſpread over the face 
of nature; the earth, that God hath 
poiſed in the midſt of the air, and the 
whole univerſe in the midſt of a vaſt and 
boundleſs nothing; the great ſea, whoſe 
proud waves God binds in with a girdle 
of ſand; and checks its rage by a body 
almoſt as unſettled and rolling as itſelf ; 
the various kinds of creatures that God 
governs by a wonderful economy; the 
great family of brute beaſts, which God 
brings up and educates: without diſorder 
but eſpecially man, the lord and chief of 
the world, that knot that. God hath tied 
between heaven and earth, that ſacred 
band of time with eternity; if we con- 
fider the frame and compoſure of all theſe 


+ things in themſelves, or their uſefulneſs 


and ſubſerviency unto us, we ſhall be fo 
far from branding them with vanity, that 
unleſs our contemplations lead us from 
natural things to the great God who 
formed them, we might rather fear left 
their beauty and excellency ſhould in- 
veigle us, as it did the heathen, to look no 
farther for a deity, but worſhip them as 
gods. 1 | 

II. Secondly, There is nothing vain 
in reſpect of God the Creator. He 
makes his ends out of all, for they all 
glorify him according to their ſeveral 
ranks and orders, and to rational and 
conſiderate men are moſt evident demon- 
Itrations of his infinite being, wiſdom, 
and power: in which ſenſe the apoſtle 
tells us, The inviſible things of God are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
which are made, even his eternal power and 


godhead. (Rom. i. 20.) God hath com- 


poſed two books, by the diligent ſtudy of 
which we may attain to the knowledge of 
himſelf, the book of the creatures and the 
book of the ſcriptures : the book of the 


ereatures is written in thoſe great letters 


of heaven and earth, the air and ſea, and 


by theſe we may ſpell out ſomewhat of 


od. He made them for our inſtruction 


as well as for our ſervice; the leaſt and 
vlleſt of them read us lectures of his glo- 
: _— attributes; nor is ĩt any ahſurdity to 
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ſay, that as they are all the words of his 
mouth, ſo they are all the works of his 
hand. Indeed, this knowledge that the 
creatures give us of the Creator cannot 
ſuffice to make us happy, though it may be 
ſufficient to make us inexcuſable. (Rom. 
i. 20, 21.) We could never have col- 
lected from them thoſe myſterious diſco- 
veries of God which the ſenptures ex- 
hibit, and which are ſo neceſſary to our 
eternal bliſs: for what ſignature is there 
ſtamped upon any of the creatures of a 
Trinity in Unity; of the eternal genera- 
tion, or temporal incarnation of the Sou 
of God? what creature could have in- 
formed us of our firſt fall, and guilt 
contracted by it? or where can we find 
the copy of the covenant of works or 
of grace printed upon any of the creas 


tures? All the great ſages of the world, 


though they were nature's ſecretaries, and 
ranſacked its abſtruſeſt ſecrets, yet all their 
learning and knowledge could never diſ- 
cover that ſacred myſtery of a crucified 
Saviour. Theſe are truths which nature 
and reaſon are ſo far from finding out, 
that they can ſcarce. receive them when 
diſcovered (1 Cor. ii; 14.) : and therefore 
God hath manifeſted them to us by the 
light and revelation of the holy ſcriptures: 
but'yet ſo much of God as belongs to 
thoſe two great titles of Creator and Go- 
vernor of the world, our reaſon may col- 
le& from created and viſible things, run- 
ning up their conſequences till they are 
all reſolved into the firſt cauſe and origin 
of all.. | 
Thirdly, Therefore, all the vanity that 
is in worldly things, is- only in reſpe& of 
the ſin and folly of man ; for thoſe things 
are ſaid to be vain, which neither-do nor 
can perform what we expect from them. 
Our great expectation is happineſs, and 
our great folly is that we think to obtain 
it by the enjoyments of this world. This 
makes men purſue pleaſures, hoard up 
riches, court honours and preferments, 
becauſe they look with an over-weening 
conceit on theſe things, as ſuch as can 
make them truly happy : whereas, to 


ſeek for happineſs among theſe: worldly 


things, is but to ſeek the living among 
the dead; yea, it is but to ſearch for 
happineſs among thoſe things which are 


the very root and occaſion of all our mi- 
ſery. They are all of them leaky and 
broken ciſterns, and cannot hold this living 
waters This is it which makes them 

3 F 3 charged 


charged with vanity, becauſe, in our 
A fancy, we look upon them as 

able, permanent, and ſatisfactory, fix 
them as our journey's end, which ought 
only to be uſed by us in our paſſage, and 
expect much more from them than they 
tan yield; and fo indeed the vanity is not 
ſo much theirs as ours. 199 
There are ſome things (as St. Auſtin 
and the ſchools from him do well di- 
ſtinguiſh) which muſt be only enjoyed, 
other things that mult be only uſed. 'To 
enjoy, is to cleave to an object by love 
for its own ſake; and this belongs only 
to God. What wwe uſe,” we refer to the 
obtaining of what we defire to enjoy; 
and this belongs to the creatures. So that 
we ought to uſe the creatures that we 
may arrive at the Creator: we may ſerve 
ou ſelves of them, but we muſt alone 
enjoy him. | | 

Nate that which makes the whole 
world become vanity, is when we break 
this order of uſe and fruition ; when we 
ſet up any particular created good as our 
end and happineſs, which ought only to 
be uſed as a means to attain it. All 
things in the world are in themſelves 
good; but when we propound them as 
the greateſt and higheſt good that we 
expect ſatisfaction from, this turns them 
all into vanity ; and ſo every thing beſides 
Ged becomes nothing. 

And thus we have a brief aecount 
whence proceeds this vanity of the' world, 
not from the nature of things, but from 
thoſe vain hopes and expectations we 
build upon them, for that happineſs which 
they cannot afford. - M90 

It remains therefore to difplay before 

you this vanity of the world, in ſome 
more remarkable particulars ; whereof 
take theſe following inſtances; 
I. Firſt, The vanity of the world ap- 
pears in this, that all its glory and ſplen- 
dor depends merely upon opinion and 
fancy. It is not ſo much what things 
are, as what we account them, that 
makes them good or evil: and what can 
be vainer than that which borrows its 
worth from ſo vain and fickle a thing as 
our eſtimation? and therefore we find the 
things of the world rated diverſely, ac- 
cording to the eſteem that men have of 
them, What were gold and filver, had 
not men's fancy ſtamped upon them an 
excellency far beyond their natural uſeful- 
neſs? This great idol of the world was of 
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no value among thoſe barbarous nationg 
where abundance made it vile: they pre- 
ferred glaſs and beads before it, and made 
that their treaſure which we make our 
ſcorn; they deſpiſe our riches, and we 
theirs: and true reaſon will tell us, that 
both the one and the other are in them- 
ſelves alike deſpicable; and it is only faney 
that puts ſuch an immodeſt and extravagant 
price upon them, far above their natural 
worth. Should the whole world conſpire 
together to depoſe gold and ſilver from 
that ſovereignty they have uſurped over 
us, they might for ever lie hid in the 
bowels of the earth, ere their true uſe. 
fulneſs would entice any to the pains and 
hazard of digging them out into the 
light. Indeed the whole uſe of what we 
ſo much doat upon, is merely fantaſtical ; 
and to make ourſelves needy, we have in. 
vented an artificial kind of riches, which 
are no more neceſſary to the ſervice of 
ſober nature than jewels and bracelets 
were to that plane-tree which Xerxes ſo 
ridiculouſly adorned. And although we 
eagerly purſue theſe things, and count 
ourſelves poor and indigent without them 
yet poſſibly right reaſon will diate, that 
they are no more needful to us, than to 
brute or ſenſeleſs creatures ; and that it 
would be altogether as ridiculous for a 
man to be decked with them, as for a 
beaſt or plant, were it but as uncommon, 
Theſe precious trifles, when they are 
hung about us, make no more either to 
the warmth or defence of the body, than 
if they were hung upon a tree they could 
make its leaves more verdant, or its ſhade 
more ' refreſhing. Doth any man lie the 
ſofter, becauſe his bed-polts are gilt? 
doth his meat and drink reliſh the better, 
becauſe ſerved up in gold? is his houſe 
more convenient, becauſe better curved 
or painted? or are his clothes more fit, 
becauſe more faſhionable than another's? 
And if they are not neceſſary to thele 
natural uſes, all that is left them 1s but 
fancy and opinion. Indeed, mankind 
cozen themſelves by compact; and by 
ſetting a value upon things that are rare, 
have made many think themſelves poor; 
whereas God and nature made all equally 
wealthy, had they not artificially im- 
poverithed themſelves. It is nothing but 
conceit that makes the difference between 
the richeſt and the meaneſt, if both enjoy 
neceſſaries: for what are all their ſuper- 
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Berm, CXLI. 
retouſneſs l on them? They are but 
like Roman ſlaves that were wont to carry 


heavy burthens of bread upon their backs, 
whereof others eat as large a ſhare as they: 
whatſoever is more than barely to ſatisf 
the cravings of nature, is of no other lh 
but only to look upon. (Eccles. v. 11.) 
Thy lands, thy houſes, and fair eſtate, 
are but pictures of things: the pooreſt 
that ſees them, enjoys as much of them 
as thyſelf: yea, and if men could be con- 
tented with reaſon, all that they behold 
with their eyes is as much theirs as it 1s 
the owners. 

And indeed if we {trip all theſe admired 
nothings to their nakedprinciples, we ſhall 


find them as baſe and ſordid as the meaneſt 


of thoſe things which we ſpurn and 
deſpiſe ; only art or nature put new ſhapes 
upon them, and fancy a price upon thoſe 
ſhapes. What are gold and ſilver, but 
diverſified earth, hard and ſhining clay ? 
The very place where they are | bred, 
the entrails of the earth, upbraids us for 
accounting them precious. The belt and 
richeſt perfumes, what are they but the 
clammy ſweat of trees, or the mucous 
froth of beaſts ? The ſofteſt filks are but 
the excrement of a vile worm. The moſt 
racy and generous wines are nothing elſe 
but puddle-water ſtrained through a vine. 
Our choiceſt delicates are but dirt, cooked 
and ſerved up to us in various forms, 
The very ſame things which we contemn 
under one ſhape we admire in another 
and with this, - fancy and cuſtom have 
conſpired together to cheat us. 

Think, O worldling ! when thou caſt- 
eſt thy greedy eyes upon thy riches, 
think, here are bags that only faney hath 
hlled with treaſore, which elſe were filled 
with dirt. Here are trifles that only 
fancy hath called jewels, which elſe were 
no better than common pebbles. And 
ſhall J lay the foundation of my content 
and happineſs upon a fancy, athing mare 
light and wayering than the very air ? 

Nay, conſider, that a diſtempered fancy 
can eafily alter a man's condition, and put 
what ſhape it pleaſeth upon it. If a 
black and ſullen melancholy ſeigeth the 
ſpirits, it will make him complain of po- 
verty in the midſt of his abundance; of 
E and ſickneſs, in the midſt of hig 
health and ſtrength. It is true theſe are 
but the effects of a diſtorted faney; but 
though his ſickneſs and poverty be not 
real, yet the torment of them is. It is 
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all one, as to our diſquiet, whether we 
be indeed unhappy, or only imagine our- 
{elves ſo. 5 | ot, 

Again: If the fancy be more merrily 
perverted, ſtraight: they are nothing leſs 
than kings or emperors in their, own 
conceit : a ſtraw is as majeſtic as a ſcep- 
tre; they will ſpeak of their rags as mag- 
nificently as if they were-robes ; and look 
upon all that come near them as their 
ſubjects or ſervants. They make every 
ſtone a gem, eyery cottage. a palace; all 
they ſee is their own, and all their own 
is molt excellent, Now what think you, 
are theſe things vain or no? I doubt 
not but you will conclude them moſt ex- 
tremely vain; and yet they ſerve their 
turns as well, and bring them in as much 
ſolace and contentment, as if they were 
really what they imagine them. Thus, 
Thraſyllus noted down all the ſhips that 
arrived at the port of Athens, oi 
them and their merchandize to be 
his own; and, when cured of that plea- 
ſant madneſs, confeſſed that he never in 
his whole life enjoyed ſo much content 
as in that conceited wealth thoſe ſhips 
brought him. And indeed, for my part, 
I know not whether theſe things are more 
vain 1n the fancy or m the ty; Such 
is the exceeding vanity of all things m 
the world, that were it not for the eternal 
concernments of the ſoul, which cannot 
be ſo well regarded under a ſuſpenſion or 
diſtraction * reaſon, I ſhould make na 
difficulty to account and prove them the 
happieſt men on earth. 


If then there be ſo great a power in 


fancy, how vain mult all thoſe things be 


which you purſue with eagerneſs and 
impatience, ſince a yain fancy without 
them can give you as much ſatisfaction 
as if you enjoyed them all? And a vain 
fancy can, on the other hand, in the 
greateſt abundance of them, make your 
lives as weariſome and vexatious as if you 
enjoyed nothing, That is the firſt de- 
monſtration. 

II. Secondly, The vanity of the world 
appears in its deceitfulneſs and treachery. 
It is not only vanity, but a lying vanity, 
and betrays both our hopes and our 
ſouls. 

1. It betrays our hopes, and leaveg 
us nothing but diſappointment when it 
DYromiſeth ſatisfaction and happineſs. 

hat ſtrange confidences do we build 
upon the falſe flatteries of the world ? 
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In gur ptofperity we ſing a requiem to 
. ourſelves, and are ready to ſay, Our moun- 
tain is ſo firong, that it. ſhall never be 
moved. 6 ſal, xxx, 6,7.) But within a 
- while, God hath ſhaken it, like that of 
Sinai, and wrapped it about with clouds 
and thick darkneſs, ,, .,  — + 
2. It betrays the ſoul to guilt, and 
eternal condemnation, . for. uſually the 
- world, entangles it in ſtrong though ſe- 
erect and inſenſible ſnares, and infinuates 
into the heart that love of itſelf which 
"is inconfitent with the love of God. 
The world is he deviPs factor, and drives 
on the deſigus of hell. The apoſtle hath 
told us, They that will be 8 fall into 
N pemptation and a ſnare, and many fooliſb 
and hurtful Iufts, <ohich drown men in de- 
" ftruttion and perdition. (1 Tim. vi. g.) 
And becauſe of the fubſerviency of worldly 
enjoyments to men's Tults, it is almoſt as 
"impoſſible a thing to moderate our affec- 
tions towards them, or to bound our ap- 
petites and deſipes, as it is to aſſuage the 
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that in ſorrow we ſhould eat of that 
which toil and labour hath provided for us. 
(Gen. iii. 19.) Men riſe early, and go 
to bed late, and eat the bread of ref 
neſs ; and ſuch is either their curſe or 
their folly, that they 'make their lives 
uncomfortable only to get the comforts 
of life. CT Wo e 
2. Whether they get them, or no, yet 
ſtill they are diſappointed in their hopes. 
If they cannot compaſs their deſigns, 
then they are tormented, becauſe they fall 
ſhort of what they laboured for; if they 
do compaſs them, yet till they are tor- 
mented, becauſe what they laboured for 
falls ſhort of what they expected from it. 
The truth is, the world is much better 
in ſhow than ſubſtance ; and thoſe very 
things we admire before we enjoy them, 
yet afterward we find much lets in them 
than we expected. As he that fees a 
falling ſtar ſhoot through the air, and 
draw after it a long train of light, runs 
to the place, and thinking to get ſome 


* 


thirſt of a dropſy by drinking, or to keep 
that fire from encreaſing into which we 
are ftill caſting new fuel: and therefore 
our Saviour hath pronounced it as hard 


bright and glittering thing, catches up 
nothing but a filthy jelly; ſuch is the 
diſappointment we find in our purſuit 
after the enjoyments of this world : they 


for a rich man to enter into heaven, as for 
4 camel to go through the eye of a needle. 
(Luke, xvili. 25.) 
As Judas gave a ſign to the officers 
that came with him to apprehend Jeſus, 
© Whomſoever I ſpall kiſs, the ſame is he, 
hold him faſt (Mat, xxvi. 48,), the ſame 
fign doth the world give the devil : 
whomſocver I ſhall careſs and favour, 
whomſoever I ſhall heap honour and 
riches on, whomtſoeyer I ſhall embrace 
and kiſs, the fame is he, hold him falt. 
7. a darling of the world is too often 
faſt bound in the filken bands of volup- 
tuouſneſs, and conſigned over to be faſt 
bound in chains of maſſy darkneſs, _, 
III. As all things in the world are 
. uns vanities, ſo are they all vexatious. 
They are infamous to a proverb, un- 
certain comforts, but moſt certain croſſes. 
And therefore the Wiſe Man concludes 
them all to be, not only vanity, but vexa- 


make a glorious ſhow at a diſtance, but 
when we come near them, we find our 
hopes deluded, and nothing upon the place 
but a vile ſhme. © | 
3. Thirdly, They are all vexation 
while we enjoy them. Be it what it 
will that we poſſeſs of the world, it is 
but by fits at moſt that we take any 
great pleaſure in it ; and then, what be- 
tween cares and deſigns to ſecure the con- 
tinuance of it, and tears of loſing it, the 
comfort of enjoying it is wholly ſwal- 
lowed up: for ſtrong affections beget- 
ting ſtrong fears, do always leſſen the 
delight of preſent enjoyments, This is 
the unbappineſs of all things in the 
world, that if we ſet any price and value 
upon them, we loſe much of the ſweet- 
- neſs of them by fearing to loſe them. 
4. Fourthly, They are all vexatious, as 
in their enjoyment, fo eſpecially in their 
loſs. Whatever we ſet our hearts upon, 


- Hog of {Perit. © | 133 we may aſſure ourſelves, and experience 
I There is a fonrefold vexatiouſneſs in all will teach it us, that the pleaſure of poſ- 
© worldly things. eſſing it will not near countervail the 


1. There is a great deal of turmoil and 
© trouble in getting them; nothing can be | 
"aequired without it. The ſweat of Adam's off our hearts from the world, the better 
© brows hath ſtreamed down along upon we eſteem any thing, the more vanity 
urs, and che curſe together With it, zuq vezation ſhall we find in it; for the 


bitterneſs of loſing it. And as if God 
had on purpoſe 1 ordained it, to take 
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ore will our care and porplexity in 

eeping it, and the more our grie and 
torment in loſing it, be increaſed. That 
& a third demonſtration. 


* IV. Fourthly, The vanity of the world 


a pears, in this, that a little .croſs will 
embitter great comforts. One dead fly 
is enough to corrupt a whole box of the 
world's molt fragrant ointment... How 
much will only the aching of a tooth, a 
fit of the ſtoue or gont, deaden and diſ- 
hearten us to all the joys and pleaſures 
of life ? Certainly, the world mult needs 
be vain, that cannot bear out the brunt 
of a little pain or ſickneſs. The leaſt 
croſs accident is enough to diſcompole 
all our delights. And indecd there are 
ſo many ingredients required to make 
up werldly felicity, riches, health, 
friends, honour, good name, and the 
like; that if any of theſe be wanting, 
the whole compolition is ſpoiled, and we 
ſhall take advantage againſt ourſelves to 
conclude we are miſerable ; for ſuch is 
the peeviſhneſs of our nature, that if 
we have not all we would, we take no 
content. in any thing we have. And be- 
fides, we are apt to ſlide off from the 
moother part of our lives, as flies from 

glaſs, and to ſtick only on the rougher 
paragon : for neither is ſenſe capable to 
ſo much or ſo long affe&ed with the 


impreſſions of pleaſure as of pain, (ſince 


never could there yet be any delights in- 


vented as piercing as th-re are many 
torments,) nor yet is our buſy remem- 
brance ſo officious in calling back the 
pleaſant paſſages of our days to our re- 
view, as thoſe that have been more 
gloomy and dolorous. And though it 
Xe our fin to look more upon the croſles 
we find than the comforts we enjoy; 
yet here we may likewiſe fee how vain 
a thing it is for us to expect happineſs 


and contentment from the world, whoſe _ 


croſſes, as they are more, fo they are 
more conſiderable than its comforts, 
V. Fifthly, Conſider the longer we 
enjoy an worldly thing, the more flat 
and inſipid doth it grow: we are ſoon 
T find nothing but 
qregs there, In all the pleaſures of life, 
either our ſpirits ſink 4 fall under. the 


- continuance of them, as not able to bear 
we have them not? and how vain 


a conſtant tenſion and emotion; or the 
delight confiſts merely in the novelty and 
wafiety of the objects, which, when we 
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dull, becauſe ordinary: and. ſo. they 


either tire our appetites, or deceĩive our 
hopes. And therefore the molt artificial 
voluptuaries' have always allowed them- 
ſelves an, intermiſſion 1n their, pleaſures 
to recruit nature, and ſharpen their ſenſual 
defires, without which they would but cloy 
and ſurfeit, and inſtead of pleaſures, prove 
only a waſte and oppreſſion to the ſpirits. 
Epicurus himſelf, the great maſter and 
ſervant of pleaſure, who made it the high- 
eſt good and chiefeſt happineſs of man, 
ſet himſelf certain days of abſtinence in 
courſe, wherein he would but niggardly 
ſatisfy his ſtomach, well knowing that the 
pleaſure of gluttony could -neyer he ſo 
much enhanced as by an interval of 
hunger. e 

For what is a furniſhed table to him 
Yes coolanh wigs overtake one an- 
other, but only the heaping of food upon 
crudities and dige don ? What the hs 
of honour to a perſon born noble? They 
ſignify no more. to him than it doth to 
another man when he hears himſelf 
called by his ordinary name. What is 
reſpect and honour to a man long accuſ- 
tomed to it? It brings him no great 
content when he hath it, but torments 
him when he fails of it. Give theſe things 
to thoſe that are unacquainted with them, 
if you would have them valued, Bring a 
poor man to a table of delicates ; inveſt 
an ignoble perſon with honours and dig- 
nities ; give reſpect to a deſpiſed perſon, 
and for the preſent you bles them. But 
time and cuſtom will wear off this con- 
tent; and the tediouſneſs even of ſuch 
a life as this, will make them willing, at 
leaſt for their divertiſement and xecrea- 
tion, to retire to their homely cells and 
ſtation : for as it is with thoſe that are 
accuſtomed to ſtrong perfumes, they 
themſelves cannot ſcent thoſe adours 
which to others that uſe them not are 


molt ſweet and fragant; fo it fares with 


us in the long continuance of worldl 

enjoyments ; our ſenſes are ſo ſtuffed and 
even ſuffocated with them, that.we cannot 
perceive them; and unleſs we purchaſe 
ee by alternate ſorrow, they are but 
oft upon us. Now how vain muſt the 
world needs be, whoſe comforts are not 
valuable while we have them, but while 


are thoſe joys for which we muſt pay 


4 account. 
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account, there remains nothing to us; cret fire in them that conſumes their 


and it had been altogether as good to 
have enjoyed nothing. 
A Conſider, all the pleaſure of the 
world is nothing elſe but a tedious repe- 
tition of the ſame things. Our life con- 
fiſts in a round of actions; and what can 
be duller than ſtill to be doing the ſame 
ings over and over again? Aﬀk the molt 
lic gallant, 74 only ſtudy it is 
how he may paſs his time merrily, and 
hve happily ; what account can he give 
of his pleaſures, but that, from his bed 
he rifeth' to his table, from his table to 
his ſports, from them he tumbles into 
his bed again? This is the moſt genteel 
and faſhionable life. And are theſe the 
88 joys that a world ſo prized and ſo 
mired can afford? One half of his plea- 
fant life he fpends in ſleep,” a dull ſtate, 
which we may rather reckon to death 
than life: the other half he ſpends in 
clogging his appetite, and tiring his body, 
and then to fleep again. What gene- 
rous and noble deſigns are theſe! fit for 
high ſpirits and high births? while the 
contemptible peaſants are left to do the 
drudgery of the world, and to be the only 
ferviceable men in it. Nay, rather what 
a pitiful circle is this, ſtill to be doing the 
fame things, and things which we have 
before ſearched, and often found all that 
is in them? So that even a heathen could 
fay, that not only a valiant or a miſerable 
man might defire to die, but a nice and 
delicate man, as diſdaining the irkſome 
repetition of the ſame things. 
VII. Seventhly, The vanity of the 
world appears in this, that it can ſtand 
us in no ſtead then when we have the 


eateſt need of ſupport and comfort. _ 
ere be two ſeaſons eſpecially in which 


the ſoul wants relief and comfort ; and 
they are, in trouble of conſcience, and at 
the hour of death. Now in each of theſe 
the world ſhews itſelf to be exceeding 
vain and uſeleſs, 8 
1. Firſt, The world appears to be vain 
when we are under trouble of conſcience. 
What choice comforts the ſoul then ſtands 
in need of, thofe who have felt the ſting 
and terrors of it can beſt tell. The 
torments they then feel, next to thoſe of 
the damned; are the moſt intolerable, 
and the moſt unutterable. God ſets them 
up as his mark, and ſhoots his arrows, 
dipt in flaming poiſon, into the ve 
midſt of their ſouls, He kindles a fe- 
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bones, dries up their marrow, and fcorches 
their entrails; and ſuch is the ſpreading 
rage of it, that oftentimes it ſmokes out 
at their mouths in deſpairing outeries. 
The ſpirit of a man (faith Solomon, 


Prov. xviii. 14.) will bear his infirmity ; 


i. e. the natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity 
of a man's ſpirit will enable him tq bear 
up under bodily pains; but @ wounded ſpirit 
who can bear ? When our prop itſelf is 
broken, we muſt needs fink and fall un- 


der the moſt gloomy apprehenſions that 


uilt and hell can create in a ſoul already 
Fn ed with thoſe eternal flames into 
which with unſpeakable horror it daily 
expects to be plunged. O! think what 
exact torture thou muſt needs endure, 
when God ſhall make deep wounds in thy 
ſpirit, and let fall great drops of his 
burning wrath on that part of thy ſoul 
that is infinitely more tender and ſenſible 
than the apple of thine eye. Imagine 
what ſharp and intolerable pains thoſe 


us, Heb. xi. 37.) were ſawn aſunder, 
Or ſuppoſe that thou thyſelf wert now 
under the ragged teeth of a ſaw, drawn 
to and fro upon the tendereſt parts of 
thy body, tearing thy fleſh, thy nerves, 
and finews, grating and jarring upon thy 
very bones; yet all the extremity of this 
is nothing to what torments the conſcience 
feels when God cauſeth his ſword to enter 
into it to rive it up; when he makes 
deep and bloody wounds in it, and in- 
ſtead of pouring in healing balm, with an 
heavy hand chafes them with fire and 
brimſtone. 

Now in ſuch a time of anguiſh and 
diſtreſs as this, what is there that can 
relieve the afied ſoul? The worldling 
that heaps up his ill-gotten treaſures, and 
wallows in thick clay, when God comes 
to ranſack his conſcience, and to ſet before 
him the guilt of his fins, will then knovr 
with terror and amazement, that there 
is a juſtice which gold and filver cannot 
bribe. The voluptuous perſon will no 
longer reliſh any — in his carnal 
delights, when once God corites bitter 
things againſt him. (Job, xiii. 26.) What 


is mirth and muſic to him that can now 


hear nothing but the ſcreeches of his own 
conſcience ? What is a full cup to him 
that can now taſte nothing but the cup 
of fury and trembling? Little content 


will the noble take in his honorable 


title 83 


c ſuſtained, who (as the apoſtle tells 


* * 
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titles, if. all this while his conſcience call 
him reprobate. A title of honour will 


no more abate the torments of conſcience, 


than it doth mitigate Belzebub's torments 
to be ſtiled prince of the devils. All the 
world's honey will not ſerve to allay the 
envenomed ſtingings of conſcience. That 
is a fiery ſerpent, a deaf adder, that will 
not be charmed by all the alluring plea- 
ſures of the world. 'Theſe are vain and 
impertinent to one whoſe thoughts are 
wholly poſſeſſed with the fear of wrath and 
hell, from which theſe cannot deliver 
him. When God makes a wound in the 
ſpirit, the whole world cannot make a 
plaiſter broad enough to cover it. 

2. Secondly, The world is a vain and 
uſeleſs thing at the hour of death, Poſſibly, 
many of us may never conflict with the 
terrors of conſcience, nor have that con- 
viction of the world's vanity : but yet 
we mult all confli& with death, t 
king of terrors. Suppole therefore (what 
mult certainly once be) that we were 
now gaſping our laſt, our tongues falter- 
ing, our eye-[trings breaking, our limbs 
quivering, a dead cold and ſtiffneſs in- 
vading us; were our ſouls toſt to and fro 
upon our expiring breath, and, like wrecks 
at ſea, ſometimes caſt up, and by and by 
ſucked back again; what could ſtand us 
in ſtead, and make our paſſage happy at 
ſuch a time as this? Now the ſoul re- 
quires the ſtrongeſt, the richeſt cordials. 
Prepare it one mingled of the beſt in- 
gredients the whole world can afford ; 
caſt into the cup, riches, honour, plea- 
ſure, the quinteſſence of all that is here 
defirable ; yet, alas! what is all this 
world to a dying man who is juſt leaving 
it £ | 

'Thy wicked companions, with whom 
thou haſt laughed and ſinned away thy 
freſheſt years, will in this thy laſt ex- 
tremity forſake thee: or if they do attend 
ſo.ſad a ſpectacle, alas! what miſerable 


. comforts will they be? They will then 


prove another bad conſcience to thee, 
and bring to thy remembrance, with 
horror, the ſins which thou haft commit- 
ted by their enticement, or they by thine. 
Thy mirth and jollity will then be turned 
into groans and howlings : all things will 
ſtare ruthfully upon thee, and when 
— calleſt upon them for help, con- 
2 for car £4 to ary "Rp 
rom the gripe of death, and from the 
doom of juſtice, « 9384 1105 0 
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Sickneſs is uſually a buſy time with 
conſcience; and when it is packing up 
for a remove into the other world, it wi 
be ſure to gather together all the fins of 
a man's life, and bind them as an hea 
and inſupportable burthen upon his ſou 
Can thy ſenſual pleaſures divert thee now? 
As they have ſerved thee to paſs away 
the tediouſneſs of time, can mY ſerve 
to paſs away the infinite tediouſneſs of 
eternity? Nay, how can it otherwiſe be, 
but that a mind long ſoaked and ſoftened 
by theſe, ſhould be made the more ca» 
pable of receiving deep impreſſions of 
grief, anguiſh, and deſpair? 

Indeed, while we eagerly purſue any 
of theſe worldly enjoyments we are but 
running after a ſhadow. :. and as ſhadows 
vaniſn, and are ſwallowed up in the 
greater ſhade of night; ſo, when the 
night of death ſhall caſt its thick ſhade 
about us, and wrap us up in deep and ſub, 
ſtantial darkneſs, all theſe vain ſhadows. 
will then diſappear and vaniſh quite out 
of ſight. 

Now, could we have the ſame opinion 
of the world in the time of our health and 
proſperity, as we ſhall certainly have when 
we lie languiſhing and drawing on to 
eternity, we ſhould be able then, with a 
generous ſcorn, to live above it, and 
deſpiſe it. Shall we prize thoſe comforts, 
which will be none to us when we have 
the greateſt need of comfort? Shall we 

lue our affections to that which either 
is ſo, faithleſs that it will not, or ſo weak 
that it cannot helps; ſo vain a thing 
is it, that it cannot ied the diſgrace that 
ſleep or only winking doth. Shut but your 
eyes, and what becomes of all the pom 
and luſtre, the beauty and ſplendor that 
we ſo much admire in the world? It 
vaniſheth into darkneſs and nothing: ſleep 
ſnatcheth us from it, and for the time, 
we have no more enjoyment of it than if 
we were dead. Every night we die in 
our beds, and yet every day are ſo immerſed 
in the pleaſures and buſineſſes of the world, 
as if we were never to die indeed. Since 
therefore we have higher and nobler ob- 
jects to fix our affections on, let us not 
laviſh them out upon theſe worldly va- 
nities, which can at no time. prove real 
comforts unto us; and then leaſt of all, 
when we have moſt need of eomfort, 
That is a ſeventh demonſtration, . 

VIII. Again, All things inthe world 
are vain, becauſe they -are nnn 

rue 


810 


True indeed, they are ſuited to the ne- 
$ceflities of the body, and ſerve to feed and 
clothe that; but he is a beaſt, or worſe, 
that reckons” himſelf provided for when 
only his bodily wants are ſupplied. Have 
we not all of us precious and immortal 
: fouls, capable and deſirous of happineſs ? 
Do not theſe crave to be ſatisſied? Do 
they not deſerve to be heard? Shall our 
vile bodies, which are but duſt and worms 
"meat, engrofs all our care how to pleaſe 
"and pamper them, and hall the neceſſities 
"of our never-dying ſouls be neglected ? 
What have you Jaid up in ſtore for theſe? 
Alas! that which'malt men buſy them- 
elves about is to heap up temporal riches, 
to join houſe to houſe, and land 10 land, that 
"they might dabell alone upon the earth. (Tia. 
v. 8.) But know, thou doſt but give 
thy ſoul huſks and ſwines meat, ter tou 
ſetteſt the whole world before it. 
And therefore our Saviour juſtly brands 
the rich man in the goſpel for a fool, that, 
when he had ſtuffed up his barns with corn, 
aid to his ſoul, Sul, thou haft much goods 
laid up for many years. (Luke, ii. 19.) A 
fool indeed to meafure the. ſoul's goods 
by the barn or by the buſhel, The very 
Tame is the folly of moſt men, who think 
they are in all reſpects well provided for 
3f they can but ſcrape together a great 
'eſtate, whereas the ſoul can no more hve 
upon theſe things than the body can upon 
a thought or notion. | EY 
There is a three-fold unſuitableneſs be- 
tween worldly things and the ſoul: 
1. Firſt, The ſoul is ſpiritual; theſe are 
droſſy and material. Of all things be- 
longing to a man, his breath is the moſt 
ſubtile, inviſible, and ſpiritual. But now 
the ſoul is called the breath of God, (Gen. 
ii. 7) and therefore mult needs be ſpi- 
ritual in a high degree. And what then 
hath a ſpiritual ſoul to do with clods of 
"earth, or acres of land, with barns full of 
corn, or bags full of gold? Theſe are 
"too thick and groſs to correſpond with 
its refined nature: but rather bring ſpi- 
ritual things to ſpiritual. God, who is the 
Faber of ſpirits, (Heb. xii. 9.) his love 
and favour, an intereſt in him, and com- 
" munion with him, the conſolations of the 
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voked to the dregs and droſs of earthly 
„„ rn 

2. Secondly, The ſoul is immortal, 
but all worldly thin s are periſping, and 
wear out in the uli and therefore 
it was but ſmall comfort when the rich 
man ſung his requiem, to ſay, Soul, tale 
thy eaſe, thou haſt goods laid up for many 
years. Thou fool! what is an eſtate for 
many years to a ſoul whole duration is 
not meaſured. by years but by eternity ? 
What, when thoſe years of plenty are ex. 
pired ? How deſtitute will thy ſoul be 
when it ſhall have out-lived all its good 
things ? It may outlive them even in this 
world. God may nip and blaft all that 
thou ſetteſt thy heart on, and make all 
thy comforts fall off from thee like {9 
many withered leaves, However, if thou 
haſt no other than what this miſerable 
world can. afford, thou ſhalt certainly 
outhve them, in the world to come : and 
what wilt thou do, not in thoſe years, 
but in that eternity of famine ? 

As it is with thoſe that are invited to 
feaſt in ſome noble family, the furniture is 
rich, the entertainment ſplendid and mag- 
nificent; but when they depart, they 
cannot of all that pomp and bravery carry 
any thing away with them: ſo is it here; 
the world is God's great hovſe, richly 
furnifhed, and we. well entertained in it ; 
we have all things liberally afforded us 
for our uſe ; but nothing of all is qurs. 
And therefore God hath fet that grim 
porter, Death, at his gate, to ſee that as 
we brought nothing into it, ſo we carry 


nothing out of it. What a fad parting 


hour will it be to the ſoul, when it mult 
go into another world, and leave all that 
it admired and loved behind in this ? 
How will it protract and linger? How 
loth will it be to enter upon ſo great 3 
journey, and carry nothing to defray the 


charges of it? Certainly, dying muſt 


needs be a terrible thing to thoſe who 


have gotten nothing but what they can 


no longer keep, when their ſouls muſt be 
ſet on ſhore in a vaſt and black eternity, 
all naked and deſtitute, having nothing to 
relieve or ſupport them. 7 


3. Thirdly, The neceſſities of the ſoul 


are altogether of another kind than thoſe 
which worldly things are able to ſupply; 
and therefore they are wholly unſuitable, 
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But the ſoul's neceſſities are ſpiritual, and 


theſe no natural thing can reach. It 


wants, a price to redeem it ; nothing can 
do this but the precious blood of Chriſt. 
It wants pardon and r ; nothing 
can grant it but the free and abundant 
"mercy of God. It wants ſanctification 
and holineſs, comfort and aſſurance ; no- 
thing can effect theſe but the Holy Ghoſt. 
Here all worldly things fall ſhort. The 
exigencies of the outward man they may 
ſupply ;\ but the greateſt abundance of 
them can never quiet a troubled conſcience, 
nor appeaſe an angry God, nor remove 
the condemning guilt of the leaſt ſin: 
no, the redemption of the ſoul ts r 
(more precious than to be purchaſed by 
theſe poor things,) and it ceaſeth for ever. 
(Pal. xlix. 8.) 3 

Poſſibly now in the time of your 2725 
and proſperity, you regard not theſe ſpi- 
ritual wants; but when the days of 10 - 
row and darkneſs ſhall come upon you, 
when God ſhall drop into your conſci— 
ences a little of his wrath and diſpleaſure, 
you may as well ſeek to cure a wound in 
your body by applying a plailter to your 

rment, as ſeek to caſe a wounded ſpirit 
by all the treaſures, pleaſures, and enjoy- 
ments, of this world. Riches (faith the 
Wife Man) profit not in the day of wrath 
(Prov. xi. 4.) : for indeed they cannot 
reach the foul, to bring any true ſolace 
to it, 

Thus you ſee how unſuitable the world 
is to the ſoul. Unſuitable to the nature 
of it, Yor, the ſoul is ſpiritual, but all 
earthly enjoyments are droſſy and ma- 
terial; the ſoul is immortal, but theſe are 
all periſhing : unſuitable alſo to the ne- 
ceſſitics of the ſoul, which they can never 
reach nor ſupply. 

IX. Again, The vanity of the world 
appears in its inconſtancy and fickleneſs. 

od's providence adminiſters all things 
here blow bn perpetual viciſſitudes, His 


hand turns them about like ſo many 


wheels, (to which they are compared, 
Ezek. 1.) the ſame part is now upper- 
moit, and anon lowermoſt; now lifted 
up in the air, and by and by grated 
through the mire. This is the mutable 
condition of the world. And therefore 


we find it compared to the moon, (Rev. 


xii. 1.) where the church is deſcribed to 


be cloathed with the ſun, and to have the 
Freon (that is, the world) Gnder her ſeet. 
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either, and riches will ' procure both. 


And well may it bear the reſemblance, 
for it is ſtill waxing and waning, ſome- 


times full of brightneſs, at. other times 


ſcarce, a ſmall ſtreak of light to be diſ- 
cerned, ; There are none of us but have 
had experience in ſome kind or other of 
the inconſtancy of theſe ſublunary enjoy- 
ments. When the ſun ſhines bright and 
warm, all the flowers of the field open and 
diſplay their leaves to receive him into 
their boſoms; but when, night comes, 
they fold together, and ſhut up all their 
glories:; and though they were like ſo 
many little ſuns ſhining here. below, able, 
one would think, to force a day for 
themſelves ; yet when the ſun withdraws 
his beams, they droop and hang the 
head, and ſtand negleched, dull and ob- 
ſcure things. So hath it fared with us: 
while God hath ſhone upon us with warm 
and cheriſhing influences, we opened and 
ſpread, and flouriſhed into a great pomp 
and glory: but he only hides his face, 
draws in his beams, and all our beautiful 
leaves ſhut up or fall to the ground, and 
leave us a bare ſtalk, poor and contemp- 
tible, | 
Or, if there have been no ſuch con- 
ſiderable mutations in what concerns us, 
yet the revolutions that God hath of late 
years brought upon others, ſo beyond 
expectation or example, may well infiru& 
us in the vanity of the world, and make 
us no leſs contemn it than admire that 
infinite wiſdom that governs it. | 
It is ſaid of the wheels, that they went 
upon their four fides (Ezek. i. 17.) : for 
one wheel interſecting and croſſing an- 
other, the whole muſt needs conſiſt of 
four ſides or ſemicircles; and movin 
upon theſe four ſides, it muſt of 3 
ſity move very ruggedly by jolts and 
jerks. So truly the providences of God 
do ſometimes move unevenly, as croſs 
wheels would do moving upon their ſides. 
Great and ſudden changes are often 
brought to paſs without being ripened by 
ſenſible degrees, but happen by the ſur- 
priſal of ſome unexpected © providenge, 
and, as it were, by the ſudden jerk, of 
the wheel, ſhaking off thoſe who fat 
on the top, and cruſhing them in its 
paſſage over. 7 


It. true, theſe mutations, which to 


us ſeem ſo confuſed and tumultuary, are 
all orderly and harmonious in the divine 
counſel and fore- knowledge. There is 


not a providence that breaks its rank, 


nor 


2 
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themſelves x beſides this, conſider how | 


nor a wheel that moves out of its track; 
and there is a deſtined end for them all, 
the glory of the Almighty Creator; to 
which, while every creature purſues its 
own inclinations, he ſweetly and yet ef- 
ficaciouſly ſways them. They are all like 
arrows ſhot at a mark. by an unerring 
hand: fome are ſhot. point-blank, and 
ſome by compaſs, but none ſo careleſsly 
as to miſs it. Though changes may ſur- 
E us, yet they do not ſurpriſe God: 
ut as it is a great pleaſure to us to ſee 
our deſigns and forecaſts accompliſhed ; 
jo infinite wiſdom delights itſelf to look 
on, and ſee how all things ſtart up into 
their place and arder, as ſoon as called 
forth by his efficacious decree and fore- 
knowledge. Among all the weighty and 
arduous cares of governing the world, it 
is (if I may fo expreſs it) the recreation 
of Providence to amuſe mankind with 
ſome wonderful events; that when we 
cannot find out the connexion and depen- 
dence of ſecond cauſes, we may humbly 
acquieſce in adoring the abſolute ſove- 
xe:guty of the firſt ; and by obſerving the 
mutations of affairs here below, may be 
taught to repoſe ourſelves in Him who 
only is immutable. Thus God adminiſ- 
ters the various occurrences of the world 
according to the counſel of his own will ; 
and makes the inconſtancy of it ſerve 
both for his delight aud our admoni- 
tion. | 
It is in vain therefore to expect happi- 
neſs from what is ſo uncertain, All the 
comforts of it are but like fading flowers, 
that, while we are looking on them and 
ſmelling to them, die and wither in our 
hands, Is it pleaſures we ſeek ? 'Theſe 
muſt vary : for where there is not an in- 
termiſſion, it is not pleaſure but a glut 
and ſurfeit. And hence it is that they 
who are uſed, to hardſhips, taſte more 
{ſweetneſs in ſome ordinary pleaſures than 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to a volup- 
tuous life, do in all their,exquiſite and 
invented delights. Do you purſue ho- 
nour and applauſe in the world? This 
hangs upon the wavering tongues of the 
multitude ; to follow this is but to purſue 
a puff of wind, and of all winds in nature 
the moſt fickle and changeable. The peo- 
ple's Hoſanna and Crucify are oft pro- 


- nounced in the ſame breath. And be- 


ſides that it is no great matter that thoſe 
ſhould think or ſpeak well of thee who 
have but too much reaſon to think ill of 
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ſoon public fame grows out of breath. 
Poſſibly an age or two may talk of thee, 
but this bruit is but like ſueceſſive echos, 
that render the voice ſtill weaker and 
weaker, till at length it vaniſheth into 
flence. Yea, couldſt thou fill whole 
chronicles with thy ſtory, yet time or 
moths will eat thee out; and the freſher 
remembrance of other men's actions will 
bury thine in oblivion.” Is it riches you 
deſire? Theſe too are uncertain; Charge 
them that they truſt not in uncertain riches, 
(1 Tim. vi. 17.) Uncertain they are in 
getting, and uncertain. in keeping when 
got. All our treaſures are like quick- 
filver, which ſtrangely ſlips between our 
fingers when we think we hold it faſteſt, 
Riches (faith the Wiſe Man, Prov. xxiii. 5.) 
make themſelves wings, and fly away as an 
eagle towards heaven ; and it were a moſt 
ſtrange folly to fall paſſionately in love 
with a bird upon his wing, who is free 
and unconfined as the air in which he flies, 
and will not ſtoop to thy call or lure. 
How much better were it, ſince they will 
fly, for thyſelf to direct their flight to- 
wards heaven, by relieving the neceſſitous 
ſervants and members of | Jeſus Chriſt? 
Then will their flight. be happy and glo- 
rious, when they carry on their wings 
the prayers and bleſſings of the poor, 
whoſe bowels thou haſt refreſhed. This 
is to lay up treaſure in heaven, to remit. 

monies to the other world, where 
they ſhall be truly paid thee with abun- 
dant intereſt. This is to lay up a ſtock 
for hereafter, that thou mayeſt have 
whereon to live ſplendidly and gloriouſ- 
ly to all eternity, And thus to lay out 
is to lay up, to lay up uncertain riches in 
a ſafe repoſitory : God's promiſes ſhall be 
thy ſecurity, and every ſtar in heaven a 
ſeal ſet upon the treaſury-door which 


none can break or violate. 


Thus you ſee how mutable and in- 
conſtant all worldly things are: ſo that 
we may truly apply that which the pſalm- 
iſt ſpeaks of the earth in another ſenſe, 
that God hath founded it upon the ſea, and 
rf it upon the floods. (Pſal. xxiv. 2.) 
zuch is the waving and fluctuation of all 
things here below, that they are no more 
conſtant than if they were merely built 
upon the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide. t 

X. Laſtly, The vanity of the world 
appears in this, that it is altogether un- 

5 | {atisfactory« 
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ſatisfactory. That muſt needs be vain 
which, when we enjoy it in its greateſt 
abundance, can give us no real nor ſolid 
content. Such an empty thing is the 
whole world. Vou may as ſoon graſp a 
bundle of dreams, or take up an armful 
of your on ſtiadow, as fill the vaſt and 
boundleſs deſires of your ſouls with theſe 
earthly enjoyments. And therefore the 

ſalmiſt, — of proſperous finners, 
lets forth their ſtate by the moſt thin and 
empty things imaginable : As a dream 
avhen one awakes, ſa, O Lord, thou ſhalt 
deſpiſe their image. (Pfalm1xx11i. 30.) The 
images and repreſentations that a dream 
makes ſeem very briſk and lively; but 
when we refle& upon them with our 
waking thoughts; we find them con- 
fuſed and impertinent. Such 1s all the 
proſperity of this world, it is but as the 
image and fiftion of a dream. 

As an hungry man that dreams he is at 
a furniſhed table, and fills himſelf with all 
varieties of delicates { Iſa: xxix. 8.), how 
joyful and how pleaſed 1s he, how fully 
ſatisfied, if he were not to wake again ! 
But ſome one jogs or calls him; he 
wakes, and finds himſelf hunger-ftarved, 
nothing fed but his fancy: fo is it with 
us in this world. While the ſoul lies 
under the coverlet of this body, it ſleeps: 
and one thinks himſelf rich; another, 
great and noble; a third, learned and 
wiſe : but, alas! all this is only a dream: 
when either affliftions or death make a 
noiſe and call upon him, the fleepy foul 
awakes, and finds itſelf empty and hunger- 
ſtarved, after all the imaginary ſtore it 
enjoyed. 

Now, the unſatisfactorineſs of tlie 
world may be clearly evinced by theſe 
two things: 

1. Firſt, In that the higheſt condition 
we can attain unto, cannot free us from 
cares and croſſes. Vea indeed it is ſo far 
from freeing us, that it rather enereaſeth 
them. It doth but make us ſpread the wider, 
and ſtand the fairer mark for trouble. 
And yet we are like children that think 
the ſky lies on yonder hill; thither they 
run, hoping to touch it there: when they 
come, they find it diſlodged to another 
hill; after it they run, and purſue it from 
hill to hill, and, after all their pains and 
ivcat, find themſelves as far below it as 
at 4arit.; ſo it fares with us; we think 
happineſs and true content lies in ſome 


condition above us; thither we haſten, 
** 1341 ; 
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are reſtleſs in all; 
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hoping we ſhall reach it there; when we 
arrive thither, we find the happineſs we 
ſought for is diſlodged, and ſeems to us 
to reſt in a condition above that: but 
when we attain this too, ſtill we are as 
far below | happineſs and ſatisfaction as 
we were in our lowelt eſtate. 

When we change our outward con- 
dition, be it to never ſo great advantage, 
we donot loſe, but only change our eares. 
If we are freed from the cares and croſſes 
of a poor and private life; we fall into 
thoſe of a pompous and envied greatneſs, 
which are both more numerous, and more 
oppreſſive. The man that hes moſt com- 
pacted, and in leaſt compaſs in the world, 
is like to eſcape beſt: whereas the great 
ones, that take up much room, do only 
ſhew in how many places and concern- 
ments they are liuble to be wounded. 
It is not therefore any thing in this 
world that can give you ſatisſaction. Al 
the enjoyments of it are to the ſoul as 
wind to the ſtomach: they may gripe it, 
but they can never ſatisfy it. Indeed ſo 
vain are they, that they ſcarce have any 
other proof of their reality, but the pain 
and torment they bring with tkem. 

Secondly, The world appears to be 
unſatisfactory, in that, be our condition 
what it will, yet {till we defire change. 
We can no more reſt in an high eftate 
than in a low; but {till we deſire ſome- 
thing farther and ſomething better. As 


fick men toſs to and fro, from ſide to fide, 


thinking to find eaſe by changing their 
poſture; whereas it is not their outward 
poſture but their inward diſtemper that 
is the cauſe of their reſtleſſneſs: ſo do we 
endeavour to change and ſhift conditions 
in the world, and he ſometimes in one 
poſture and ſometimes in another, but yet 
for whereſoever we 
tumble, we carry our diſeaſe with us; 
falſe opinions, and fooliſh hopes, and im- 
potent defires, and fond deſigns, which 
make us complain of our preſent ſtate, 
and wiſh the amendment of that, when 
nothing wants cure but ourſelves. - , 
The ſervant thinks he ſhall be a hap- 
py man when he 13 made free. Is the 
freeman happy? No: but he ſhall be 
when he hath gotten ſuch an eſtate. Is 
the rich man happy? No: but he ſhall 
be when he is invetted with ſuch an ho- 
nour amd dignity, Wellz is the honourable 
man happy? No :. unleſs he be ſupreme. 
And thoſt who are ſupreme cannot think 


themſelves 
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themſelves completely happy unleſs they 


be univerſal monarchs; and thoſe who 
were ſo, we find they could not reſt there, 
but would needs be adored for gods. O 
whither do the boundleſs deſires of men 
Hurry them! Nothing in this world can 
put a ſtop to them. | 

It was a pertinent diſcourſe of Cineas, 
diſſuading Pyrrhus from undertaking a 
war againſt the Romans: Sir, (faith he,) 
when you have conquered them, what 
will you do next? Then Sicily is near at 
hand, and eaſy to maſter. And what 
when you have ſubdued Sicily? Then we 
will paſs over to Afric, and take Car- 
thage, which cannot long withſtand us. 
When theſe are conquered, what will be 
your next attempt? Then (ſaith Pyrrhus) 
we will fall in upon Greece and Macedon, 
and recover What we have loſt there. 
Well, when all are ſubdued, what fruit 
do you expect from all your victories? 

Then (ſaith he) we will ſit down and en- 
joy ourſelves. Sir, (replies Cineas,) may 
we not do it now? Have you not al- 
ready a kingdom of your own ? And he 
that cannot enjoy himſelf with a king- 
dom, cannot with the whole world. 
Such are the defigns of men, and fo we 
may anſwer them. Moſt are projecting 
how they may get ſuch an eſtate ; then, 
how they may raiſe themſelves to honour, 
and think that their advancement in 
both. will bring them ſatisfaction. Alas! 
this will not do. Their defires will ſtill 
run before them: and they may as well 
fit down content where they are, as 
where they hope to be. 

And the reaſon of this unſatiafactori- 
neſs in worldly things is, becauſe: none 
of them are ſo good as the ſoul is. The 
ſoul, next to angels, is the very top and 
cream of the whole creation, other things 
are but dregs and lees compared to it. 
Now that which is. our happineſs muſt 
be better than ourſelves ; tor it mult per- 
fe& us. But theſe things being far 
worſe and inferior, the ſoul in cleaving 
to them, is ſecretly conſcious that it abaſeth 
and diſparageth itſelf; and therefore 
cannot find true ſatisfaction. Nothing 
can fill the ſoul but that which eminently 
contains in it all good, But now, as 
light is only divided and parcelled out 
among the ſtars, but is all united in the 
un; ſo goodneſs is only parcelled out 
among the creatures; this creature hath 
ne ſhare, and that another; not any of 


them contains the whole ſum of goodneſi, 
This is proper to God only, who is the 
author and original of them all, in whom 


all excellencies and perfections are con. 


centered: and therefore in him alone 
can be found that reſt and ſatisfaction 
which the foul in vain ſeeks for in any. 
thing beſides himſelf. 

Theſe, are the demonſtrations of the 
world's vanity ; which, though they be 
many and various, yet I doubt not but 
every man's particular experience may 
furniſh him with divers others. But 
whatever our obſervations are, the uſes 
we may make of them are theſe: 

Firſt, It ſhould teach us to admire 
and adore the good providence of God 
to his children, in ſo ordering it, that the 
world ſhould be thus vain, and deal ſo 
ill with thoſe who ſerve it: for if it 
were not fo infamous and deceitful as it 
is, if it did not frultrate and diſappoint 
our hopes, and pay us with vexation, 
when it promiſeth fruition and content; 
what thinkeft thou, O Chriſtian, would 
be the end of this? Would any one think 
of God, or remember heaven, and the 
life to come? St. Auguſtine ſomewhere 
ſpeaks excellently, Zurbat me mun duc, et 
ego eum diigo; quid fi non turbaret 9. The 
world troubles and moleſts me, and yet I 
love it; what if it did not trouble me? 
Certainly we ſhould fall into an utter for- 
getfulneſs of God, if we could find any 
true ſatisfaction here. We ſhould never 
think of returning to the fountain of 
living waters, if we could find enough in 
ciiterns to quench the thirſt of — 
And therefore God deals with us, as ſome 
great perſon would do with a diſobedient 
ſon that forſakes his houſe, and riots 
among his tenants: his father gives order 
they ſhould treat him ill, affront, and 
chaſe him from them, and all, that he 
might reduce him. The ſame doth God: 
man is his wild and debauched ſon: he 
flies from the commands df his fatlier, 
and cannot endure to live under his ſtrict 
and ſevere government. Whither goes 
he, but to the pleaſures of the world, 
and revels and riots among the creatures? 
But God reſolves to recover him, and 
thereſore commands every creature to 


handle him roughly. Burn him, fire; toſs 


him, tempeſts, and ſhipwreck his eſtate 3 
forſake him, friends; deſigns, fail him; 
children, be rebellious to. him, as he 4s 
to me; let his ſupports * 
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ſink under him, his riches melt away, 
leave him poor, and deſpifſed, and deſ- 
titute. Lheſe ate all God's ſervants, 
and muſt obey his will. And to what 
endl is all this, but that, ſeeiug himſelf for- 
ſaken of all, he may at length, like the 
beggared prodigal, return again to his 
father. | "21191 | "#:0t 
Secondly, If the vanity of the world 
be ſuch, and ſo great; if it be only an 
empty bubble, a ſwelling nothing, leſs 
ſolid than the dream of a ſhadow; if it 
be thus unſmtable, uncertain, and un- 
ſatisfactory, as I have demonſtrated to 
you : what groſs = then are moſt men 
guilty of in ſetting ſo high a price upon 
that which is of no worth nor ſubſtance ? 
Though formerly we have been fo much 
deceived as to take the world's paint and 
varniſh for true beauty, and its glitter- 
ing for ſubſtantial treaſure ; yet now, ſince 
the cheat is diſcovered, | ſince you have 
ſeen this falſe pack opened, and nothing 
but counterfeit wares obtruded upon you, 
your folly will be inexcuſable, if after 
experiments and admonit ions you ſhould: 
contribute any longer to your own cheat, 
and ſet a price upon things which you 
know to be vile and worthleſs. The 
Wiſe Man (as you have heard) ſums up 
their whole value only in a great ci- 
pher, and a great blot, vanity and vex- 
ation. At what price would you rate 
vanity, which is nothing? or wexation, 
which is worſe than nothing ? 

And therefore our Saviour compares 
the things of this world to thorns; ſome 
fell Sw thorns (Mark, iv. 9.) : which 
thorns he interprets to be the cares of 
this world, and the deceitfulneſs of riches. 
(v. 19.) Now, he were a mad man that, 
to aſſunge his hunger, would attempt to 
ſwallow. a'buſh of tharns. No leſs is the 
madneſs and extreme folly of moit men, 
who, to ſatisfy the eager appetite of an 
hungry and indigent ſoul, gape after 
the thorns of th:s world, and chew thiſtles; 
which, inſtead of yielding them either 
grapes or figs, will only * to pierce 
them through - with innumerable ſor- 
rem eto A Mitt 44s þ 
A man's wiſdom or folly is commonly 
judged by the bargains he makes. If he 
lay out that which is very precious to 
purchaſe what is af no worth, this we 
juſtly account a fooliſh bargain.  . If, on 
the other hand, he purchaſe that which 
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is of great pri. e with ſomething little 
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worth, we account it. a wiſe and-thriving' | 
bargain. Now here we may ſug the grofs 
folly of moſt men. Thougb they are 
wiſe enough in bartering one part of the 
world for another, yet they ſhew them 


ſelves very fools in purchaſing any part 


of the world with that which is no part 
of it. The ſcripture: hath. told us, that 
all that is in the world, is bonour, plea- 
ſure, or profit. While We only traffick 
with theſe for one another, we do not 
amiſs. The world is a proper price for 
itſelf; and doubtleſs we may lawfully part 
with ſome worldly advantages to procure 
others: but then there are other things 
which do not belong to the world under 
this acception; our affections, our con- 
ſciences, our precious and immortal ſouls. 
And theſe God hath given us to trade 
with for heaven and eternal glory. Now 
herein lies the folly of moſt men, that 
they purchaſe the vile things of this world 
with ſuch an ineſtimable price, and ex- 
travagantly outbid themſelves to procure 
trifles with that which might procure 
— eternal happineſs. More particu- 
ry! :;- | 
| l Firſt, Is it not extreme folly to la- 
viſh our precious affections upon vile and 
vain objects? Affections are the wings of 
the ſoul, without which the ſoul itſelf 
were but a dull and unactive carcaſs. 
Theſe God hath given it, that it might 
be able to take its flight to heaven, and 
lodge itſelf in his boſom. Now how un- 
worthy a thing is it, only to flutter to and 
fro upon the ſurface of the earth, to _ 


and clotter theſe wings with, mire at 


dirt, which were at firſt made to take ſo 
high and ſo noble a flight? on 
The apoſtle hath commanded us to 
ſet our afjetions on things abu ve, and not 
on things on the earth. (Col. iii. 2.) And 
indeed, there is great reaſon far it. For 
the two choice affections of the ſoul arg 
love and joy. Now that is moſt worthy 
our love that can return a joy moſt 
worthy of us. But the joy that the 
world gives is uſually tumultuous, al- 
way checked with ſome ſecret annoy, and 
it ends with a dulneſs and damp upon the 
ſpirits, It is but like the empty ergetling 
12 under a pot, ( Eccleſ. vii. 6.) that 
or the preſent makes a great noiſe and 
blaze, but ſuddenly vaniſheth all away 
into ſmoke. Whereas an heavenly Chriſ- 
tian feels ſometimes a ponderous and 
weighty. joy, a joy ſpringing up in his 
| ſoul 
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ſoul almoſt intolerable, and altogether un- 
utterable, a joy that melts him into ecſtafies 
and rapture. How infinitely doth he then 
diſdain that any ſoul ſhould be ſo wretch- 
edly ſottiſh, as to prefer the world be- 
fore or equalize it with God i He thinks 
the happineſs he then enjoys ſo great, 
that although he believes it 18, yet he can- 
not concerve how it ſhould be more or 
greater in heaven itſelf: then the foul 
claps its wings, it would fain take its 
flight and be gone; it breathes, it pants, 
it reaches after God, and falls into an 
agony of joy and delire inconceivably 
mixed together. Can the world give us 
any ſuch over-powering joy as this? Tt 
may afford us corn and wine, the weak 
recruits of a frail life: but when it hath 
emptied all its ſtore and abundance' into 
our boſoms, it is not worthy to be men- 
tioned with the love and favour of God, 
which is better than liſe itſelf. (Pf. Kii. 3.) 
And therefore the pſalmiſt makes it his 
prayer; Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us thou haſt put gladneſs 
in my heart, more than in the time their 
corn and wine encreaſed. -( Pſalm iv. 6.) 
The joy of the world reſembles a tor- 
rent ; as upon a glut of rain you ſhall 
have a torrent come rolling along with 
noiſe and violence, overflowing its banks, 
and bearing all before it; yet it is but 
muddy and impure water, and it is ſoon 
gone and dried up: ſuch is all the joy 
this world can give; it makes a great 
noiſe, it is commonly immoderate and 
ſwells beyond its due bounds, yet it is but 
a muddy and impure joy, it ſoon rolls 
away, and leaves nothing behind but a 
drought in the ſoul. Now ſince the 
world's joy is but ſuch a poor empty 
thing as this, 1t 1s moſt groſs folly for us 
to lay out our beft love upon that which 
cannot repay us with the beſt joy. 

2. Secondly, If the world be thus 
vain, what folly is it to lay out our moſt 
ſerious cares and contrivances upon it! 
The cares of worldly men are moſt abſurd 
and irrational, Aſk them why they care; 
they will tell you it is that they may live 
without care : and yet the more they get, 
the more do their cares ſwarm and encreaſe 
about them. To what pu ſe do they 
thus diſquiet themſelves ! They were as 
good make nets to catch the wind, as lay 
plots either to obtain or ſecure a world, 
which is ſo ſlippery and fo full of diſap- 
pointments, that neither they who have 


it are ſure of keeping it, nor they who 
have it not, of getting it. We may ob- 
ſerve a kind of coyneſs in the world; 
thoſe who court it moſt and purſue it 
cloſeſt, oftimes miſs of their deſigns, be- 
cauſe they overact them; and it is com- 
monly ſeen, that thoſe who (as we uſed 
to ſay) have many irons in the fire, get 
nothing thereby but only the burning of 
their own fingers. 

It is true, there is a prudential and 
providential care that is ſo far from being 
chargeable with folly, that it 1s neceſſary, 
and a great part of our duty, not only 
as we are men, but as we are Chriſtiang 
(1 Tim. v. 8.) : and this prudential care 
is, when we do what lawfully we may, 
to procure the comforts of life; and then, 
with all quietneſs and indifferency, ſub- 
mit the ſucceſs to God : this 1s a care of 
op but that which is juſtly branded 
with folly, is a care of diffidence, which 
is always accompanied with torment, 
fears, and diſtractions about the ſucceſs 
and iſſue, and moſt unreaſonably vexcth 
us for what is not in our power to de- 
termine : ſuch a care as this uſurps upon 
God ; and certainly it is no Jeſs a fault 
to invade God's part than to neglect our 
own, and a like folly. The right tem- 
per a Chriſtian ſhould obſerve in procuring 
any worldly comfort, is to intereſt his 
ponent in the choice of means, but to 

eep his affections diſintereſted and un- 
concerned in the event. But when we 
are anxious how our deſigns will ſucceed, 
we make it a torment to us in getting, 


before we can make it a comfort to us in 


enjoying. 1 

To what purpoſe then doſt thou, O 
worldling, rack thy brains with contriv- 
ances, how to fill thy bags with treaſure, 
how to empty them out with advantage ? 


When thou haſt added heap to heap, of 


all thy ſtore thou enjoyeſt no more than 
what thou eateſt, or drinkeſt, or weareſt: 
and of this too thou enjoyeſt no more 
than will juſt ſuffice to ſatisfy thy hunger, 
to quench thy thirſt, and to fence off the 
injuries of the weather: all the reſt turns 
either to diſeaſes or burthens. 'True rea- 
fon will teach us to chuſe our eſtates as 
we would do our garments, not thoſe 


which are largeft, but thoſe which are 


fitteſt for us. Vaſt and overflowing 
eſtates are but like huge enormous rud- 
ders, that rather ſerve to fink the ſhip, 
than ſteer it: their abundance is geek, 
an 
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and their exceſs dangerous. To what 


end therefore is all our care and carking, 
all our perplexing and ſolicitous thoughts, 
thoſe parching and conſuming diſtrac- 
tions, which can haſten on nothing but 
our own natural decays; to what end are 
they, unleſs it be to contradict our Sa- 
viour, and ſhew that we have a power to 
make our black hairs white? (Matt. v. 36.) 
When we lay ſubtile and intricate deſign 

to obtain the things of this world, we 
are but like ſpiders, that, with a great 
deal of art and labour, weave a curious 
cobweb only to catch flies, and poſſibly 
ſpend more of their bowels in framing it 
than the prey they catch can again re- 
pair; yea, and it may be too, before the 
prey be caught, both they and their web 
are ſwept down together and trod into 
duſt. So when we frame deſigns to get 
any worldly advantage, it is but taking 
a great dnl of pains to catch a fly ; and 
poſſibly before it be caught, the rude 
hand of death wraps us about in our cob- 
web, and ſweeps us down into the grave, 
and in that very moment we, and all our 
well. laid projets periſh together. (Plal. 
exlvi. 4. 

3. tha If the world be thus vain, 
what extreme and prodigious folly is it to 
take as much pains to ſecure the poor and 
periſhing concernments of it as would 
ſuflice to ſecure heaven and eternal glory, 
were they laid out that way? We labour 
for the bread that periſheth; and we periſh 
with it in our very mguths : about this 
are our hearts, our hands, our ſtrength, 
our time employed : whereas the great 
things of eternity are ſo utterly neglected 
by us as if they were none of our con- 
cernments to look after. Were we but 
as labourers in our Chriſtian call: g, as 
we commonly are in our worldly * A 
ſalvation would not lie upon our hands 
unwrought; God and Chriſt, and all 
heaven, were ours. Who would doubt, 


-when they ſee men ſo buſy about imper- 


tinences, and the. trivial affairs of this 
world, but that they were much more 
anxious about their ſouls? Who would not 
conclude, that certainly their great work 
is already done, that ſhall ſce them ſo 
earneſt and ſolicitous about petty matters? 
But, alas ! it may aſtoniſh men and angels, 
that rational ereatures, who have im- 
mortal fouls, ſouls whoſe endleſs duration 
mult abide either in inconceivable miſery 
or bliſs, ſhould trifle away that time and 


ſtrength which might ſecure their ever- 
laſting happineſs, about thoſe vain no- 
things that have neither happineſs in them, 
nor continuance, Certainly, the ſervice of 
God is not more painful than the drudg- 
ery of the world : and ſure I am, it is f 

more cleanly, Thou ſhalt not in his ſer- 
vice ſet thine hand to any foul office: 
whereas the world employs thee baſely to 
rake together thick clay, and load thyſelf 
with it ; and the devil, yet worſe, to rake 
in the mire and filth of all manner of de- 
filements which now : pollute the ſoul, 
and will hereafter damn it: both theſe 
are moſt grievous taſk-maſters, Some 
draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and fin 
as it were with a cart-rope. (Ia, v. 18.) 
They are ſo enſlaved to the work of the 
devil, that he puts them into his team, 
makes them draw and ſtrain for their 
iniquities, and doth them a courteſy when 
their ſins come eaſily: he makes them 


toil and ſweat in carrying faggots to their 


own fire, and blowing up thoſe flames 
which mult for ever burn them, Others 
(as the prophet expreſſeth it, Hab. ii. 13.) 
labour in the fire, and weary themſelves for 
very vanity. They take great pains in 
the world, and meet with great diſap- 
e for both are ſignified by 
abouring in the fire, where what they pro- 
duce cannot be enjoyed, but is conſumed 
between their hands, 

vince then you muſt take ſo much 
pains either for fin or vanity, why will 
you not be perſuaded rather to lay it out 
upon that which is ſubſtantially good, and 
eternally ſo ? God requires not more, but 
only other work from you ; and the many 
things that Martha was careful about, 
religion and holineſs reduceth to the one 
thing neceſſary; which, though it contains 
many particular duties under it, yet by 
reaſon of its uniformity and ſubſerviency 
to itſelf, is leſs diftrating and cumber- 
ſome. The wheels of a watch move and 


click as faſt when it goes falſe as when it 


goes true ; and if it be but ſet right at 
firſt, the ſame activity of the ſpring will 


ſo continue it, which before made its mo- 


tion irregular: ſo it is here; the ſame 
activity and induſtry which you irregu- 
larly uſe ia purſuit of the world, would 
rocure heaven and glory for you, were 
it that way Grefted: A. cares, your 
contrivances, your endeavours, need be 
no more than now they are; only what 
before you laid out upon the world, re- 
| 3 G | ſerve 
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ferve now for heaven. And how infi- 
nitely reaſonable is this ! Certainly they 
are moſt ſtupidly fooliſh, that will take 
up vanity at as dear a rate as happineſs, 
and give as much for vexation as for end- 
leſs joy. | 
4. Fourthly, If the things of this 
world be ſo vain, what inexcuſable folly 
is it to part with the peace or the purity 
of our conſciences for them! and yet 
what more common ? If men can get any 
thing of the world at the price of a fin, 
they think they have made a gainful bar- 
gain: and therefore the devil hath re- 
courſe to this as his moſt prevailing temp- 
tation. When he ſet on our Saviour in 
the wilderneſs, the laſt aſſault was, 4// 
theſe things will I give thee, A wilt 
fall down and wworſbip me. (Mat. iv. 9.) 
And when this battery could not make 
a breach, he raiſeth his ſiege, as deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs: and this 1s the uſual temp- 
tation by which he affaults others. Judas 
comes with his guid dabitis, what will you 
ive me? (Mat. xxvi. 15.) and ſets 
Chriſt and his own conſcience to ſale, for 
the inconſider able ſum of thirty pieces. 
(Exod. xxi. 32.) He demands no more 
than the common market price of a ſlave 
(not amounting to above eight and thirty 
ſhillings) for the Lord of life and glory ; 
and thinks his bargain ſo good, that he 
ives himſelf to the devil for vantage. 
This is the very root of all that injuſtice, 
and rapine, and oppreſſion, and violence, 
that 1s to be found among men : they all 
ftrive and tug who ſhall get moſt of this 
earth from one another, and loſe heaven 
and thgir own conſciences in the ſcuffle. 
This is it that makes men fo oft ſhift 
their ſails, that they may run before eve 
wind that blows. If times grow n 


and tempeſtuous, and they muſt throw 


over board either their gain or their god- 
lineſs ; this perſuades them to — 9d 2 
wreck of faith and a good conſcience, only 
that they may bear up in this world, 
though they ſink hereafter. Now, what 
deplorable folly i this! when thy con- 
ſcience is diſquieted with the tormenting 
review of paſt crimes, what will all thy 
ill-gotten wealth avail thee ? Thou wilt 
then with extreme horror caſt thy eyes 
upon all thy treaſures of wickedngſs, 
when conſcience ſhall tell thee, thou halt 
not only treaſured up them, but wrath 
foo againſt the day of wrath. 
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Fifthly, What deſperate folly is it to 


.purchaſe a vain world with the loſs of 


our precious ſouls ! So our Saviour, What 
is a man profited if he ſhall gain the whole 
world and loſe his own ſoul ? or what ſhall 
a man give in exchange for his ſoul 2 (Matt. 
xvi. 26.) O think what great loſers they 
muſt needs be, who loſe their ſouls to 
gain the world, and muſt at laſt loſe the 
world too, together with their ſouls ! This 
is the only thing that damns men, that 
they prefer the pleaſures, honours, pro- 
fits, and pitiful nothings of this world, 
before their precious and immortal ſouls, 
which are more worth than ten thouſand 
worlds. What 1s this but a ſtupidity as 
groſs as that of the old heathens, to 
make a vile worm our God, and ſacrifice 
an ox to it; or a monſter our God, and 
ſacrifice a mait to it ? Think how dread- 
ful and grating will be the reflections of 
worldlings in hell, to conſider that there 
they mult lie and burn to eternity, for 
their inordinate love to that world, of 
which they have nothing left them beſides 
the bitter remembrance. What will it 
then avail them that they have lived here 
in eaſe and delights, when all their mirth 
ſhall be turned 1nto groans and howlings ? 
What will all their treaſures and riches 
avail them, when theſe ſhall be melted 
down about them to encreaſe their tor- 
ment? Believe it, it is {ad to be left to 
the conviction of that day when the va- 
nity of earth ſhall appear in the torments 
of hell. Be perſuaded therefore, as you 
have renounced it in all its pomps and va- 
nities, when you gave up your names to 
Chriſtianity, fo to renounce it likewiſe in 
your lives; habitually, at all times, by 
ſitting looſe from it, and living above it 
and actually, whenſoever God calls for 
any of your temporal enjoyments, that 
is, when you cannot keep them without 
wounding your conſciences and hazarding 
your ſouls, 

Thirdly, Another uſe may be this: If 
the world be thus vain and empty, why 
then ſhould we pride ourſelves in, or prize 
ourſelves by any poor enjoyments of it ? 
How fooliſh is it to account thyſelf a bet- 
ter man than another, only becauſe thy 
dunghill is a little bigger than his! Theſe 


things are not at all to be reckoned into 


the value and worth of a man ; they are 
all without thee, and concern thee no 


' more than fine clothes do the health or 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the body. It is wealth indeed 
that makes all the noiſe and buſtle in the 
world, and challengeth all the reſpect and 
honour to itſelf; and the ignorant vulgar, 
whoſe eyes are dazzled with pomp and 
bravery, pay it with a ſtupid and aftoniſh- 
ed reverence. Vet know, that it is but thy 
ſilks and velvet, thy lands or thy retinue 
and ſervants, they venerate, not thee; 
and if thou thinkeſt otherwiſe, thou art 
as juſtly ridiculous as that aſs in the apo- 
logue, that grew very gravely proud, and 
took ſtate when the people fell proſtrate 
before him, adoring not him but the idol 
he carried. 

Thoſe things which belong to the per- 
fection of a man are all within him; 
knowledge, and wiſdom, and temperance, 
a ſerene mind and calm affections, an in- 
flexible virtue, and a ſoul conſtant and 
true to itſelf in all occurrences. Give 
me ſuch an one that can ſtand firm and un- 
ſhaken upon his own baſis when the 
whole world totters; that knows what 
is juſt and honeſt, and dares do it; that 
is maſter of his own paſſions, and ſcorns 
to be a ſlave to another's : ſuch an one, in 
his rags and poverty, is a far better man 
than thoſe gay things, who owe all their 
parts, and wiſdom, and virtue, to their 
rentals, and whoſe tenants and ſtewards 
brifig them in the yearly revenue of their 
reputation. But then ſuppoſe this excel- 
lent perſon endowed with divine grace, 
and the true fear and love of God, and 
this will exalt him above the higheſt and 
greateſt of other men as far as they 
themſelves are above the vileſt of beaſts. 
Solomon tells us, That the heart of the 
wicked is little worth (Prov. x. 20.) ; it is 
of no price nor value; and ſhall his eſtate 
be, when his heart is not ? Indeed nothing 
makes us rich, as men, but wiſdom and 
virtue ; nor as Chiiſtians, but piety and 
holineſs: and in theſe, which are the 
only true and ſubſtantial riches, the poor- 
elt Chriſtian may vie ſtakes with all the 
world, Drop millions of gold, boundleſs 
revenues, ample territories, crowns and 
ſceptres, and a poor contemptible Chriſ- 
tian Jays his one God againſt all theſe, 
and beggars them. | ö 

4. Fourthly, If the world and all the 
enjoy ments of it be thus vain, this ſhould 
fortify us againſt the fear of death, which 
can deprive us of nothing but what 1s 
both vain and vexatious. 
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Life is nothing elſe but an huddle of 
buſineſs, a great ſwarm of employments 
that have more ſtings in them than en 
If we be great, we are but the lar ger 
hives for cares; if honourable, we are 
but raiſed above .others to be the more 
weather-beaten, An high degree in this 
world doth but ſhelter other men's cares 
under our wings, and adopt other men's 
troubles as a wretched ſupplement to our 
own. If our eſtate be mean and low, as 
it expoſeth us- to contempt and injuries, 
ſo it engageth us to reſcue ourſelves 
from the preſſures of poverty by our 
own ſweat and induſtry, "Thoſe few 
things that are neceſſary to a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence in the world, will yet coſt us . 
care and labour, an aching heart, and a 
weary hand; and this turns our bread 
into ſtones, and our fiſh into ſcorpions, 
If we have too much buſineſs in the 
world, our callings become a burthen or 
temptation tous: and if we have none, 
we become a burthen to ourſelves and to 
others. God hath written vanity and 
vexation upon every condition; and if his 
providence create not troubles for us, yet 
our own folly will. Thus hath man made 
himſelf a ſlave and drudge to the world, 
over which God hath made him lord. 

Why then ſhould death be fo terrible, 
which comes only to eaſe us of our bur- 
then, to ſtroke the ſweat from our brows, 
and to give us a profound reſt from all 
our labours in the bed of the grave? 
There (as Job ſaith) the weary be at 
reſt (iii. 17.) 3 and all cares and trou- 
bles vaniſh, as ſoon as our heads touch 
that pillow. There is no work nor device 
in the grave whither we are going, but a 
deep repoſe, a ſecure retirement, where 
none of the vexations of this like ſhall 
ever find us. | 

And as it frees us from all the cares, 
ſo from all the ſorrows of this world. 
What is our life but a bubble? Our ſighs 
are the air, and our tears the water that 
make it. The firſt poſſeſſion that we 
take of this world is by crying ; and 
there is nothing in it that we hold by a 
ſurer tenure than our griefs. Tears are 
the inheritance of our eyes, either our 
fins call for them or our ſufferings, and 
nothing can dry them up but the duſt of 
the grave, Sometimes we loſe a friend 
or near relation, the tribute we owe their 
memory muſt be paid down in tears: 
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ſometimes their ungodly practices tor- 
ment us, when by x 
baucheries they are Toft both to their own 
intereſts and our hopes. Sometimes com- 
paſſion of other men's ſufferings affects us 
with a tender ſorrow, and as if we had not 
ef enough ſpringing up out” of our 
— Tate. we calf 5 | fred gn fuccours 
to augment the ſcore. And many times 
tedious and lingering ſickneſſes* waſte us, 
grinding pains rack and torture us, which 
were far the more intolerable, but that 
they haſten on that, death that puts an end 
and period to all a Chriſtian's miſeries. 
We are not concerned in the grave at the 
loſs of ſome friends, nor the evil courſes 
of others; what calamities befal the 
world, or thoſe whom We loved deareſt 
in it: there it troubles us not, though 
preferment po. by the merit of flatter) 
and baſeneſs, while the generous an 


gallant ſoul ſtarves through the were ri- 


gour of his virtue. It concerns us no- 
thing what ſtinking breath blaſts our 
good name, or - what unworthy foot 
treads upon our grave. Here a little pain 
moleſts us; but there whole limbs rot and 
fall off, and crumble into duſt, without 
at all diſturbing that quiet reſt that 
buries all the cares and forrows of this 
life in ſilence and oblivion. Where then 
is the dreadſulneſs of death, which only 
frees us from the troubles and eroſſes of a 
wretched life ? It is unreaſonable to com- 

kin of that change which delivers us 
rom a world of which we are ſtill com- 
plaining ; and it is childiſh to quarrel at 
that hand which undreſſes us, and ftrips 


off our uneaſy garments only to lay us 


to ſleep. _ Sh 
5. Laſtly, If the world. be fo vain 
and empty, we may learn to be well con- 
tented with our preſent ſtate and condi- 
tion, whatſoever it be. It hath been fully 
demonſtrated that there can be no com- 
lete ſatisfaction in any eſtate j and why 
then ſhould we deſire change? "The great 
ground of diſcontent is not our wants, 
but our deſires. There is ſcarce any con- 
dition in the world fo low but may ſatisf 
our wants; and there is no condition 10 
high as can ſatisfy our deſires. If we live 


' 5 


eir lewdneſs and de- 
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according: to the law of nature and reaſon, 
we ſhall never be poor; but if we live 
according to fond opinion and fancy, we 
ſhall never be rich. That which we have, 
be it never fo little, is full as ſatisfacto 
as that which we hope for, be it never {6 
great: for vanity and | vexation of ſpirit 
is paſſed upon all that is in the world, 
whether it be more or leſs, 

And therefore, O Chriſtian, thou 
mayeſt well bear a narrow ſtint in the 
things of this world: if God reduce 
thee to a morſe] of bread and cup of 
water, it is enough ; this will ſuffice to 
bear thy charges to heaven; or if this 
too ſhould fail, thy journey will only be 


the ſhorter. Poſſibly God keeps thee 


ſhort in vanities, that he might beſtow 
upon thee that which is a ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial good. The pſalmiſt tells us, that 
God daily loads us with his benefits (Pſalm 
Ixviii. 9.): though ſome may have more 
than others, yet every one hath his load, 
as much as he can carry, Every veſſel 
cannot bear up with the like fail; and 
therefore God, to keep us from overſet- 
ting, puts on fo much as will ſafeſt bring 
us to heaven, our deſired port. 

Let us therefore caſt theſe cares and 
burthens upon him who hat tiſed to 
ſuſtain us, (Pſ. Iv. 22.) and turn the 
ſtream of our deſires heavenward, where 
alone we can find permanent and ſatisfac- 
tory good. Walk humbly with God ; 
keep yourſelves always in an awful fear 
of his dread majeſty 3 be conſtant in the 
exerciſe of 'grace, and the performance 
of duty: theſe are the only things ex- 
empted from vanity and vexation; in 
theſe alone can the ſoul find true reſt and 
contentment. And therefore Solomon, 
after he had pierced and ſearched through 
all the world, and pronounced riches, 
itrength, beauty, wiſdom, learning, and 
all to be vanity and vexatian of ſpirit ; he 
reits himſelf in the cloſe, and tells us, 
Let us hear the concluſion of the whole mat- 
ter; rr God, and keep his commandments, 
for this is the whole of man (Eccles. xii. 
13.) : it is his whole duty, and his only 


bappineſs in this life. 
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SERMON CXLII. 


„ GzorGe Burt, D. D. 
Late Lord Biſhop of St. David's. 


The Meaſuring our Days of great Uſe 
. V in Religion. 


PsaTM xxxix. 4. 
make me to know mine end, and the 
meaſure of my days, what it is, that I may 
know how frail I am. 
Tuns thirty-ninth pſalm, compoſed on 
the ſame occaſion as the thirty- ſeventh, 
namely, on the ſcandal that David took at 
the proſperity of wicked men, whilſt he 
was himſelf in miſery, hath alſo a mixture 
of contemplation upon the vanity of all 
worldly things. The particular calamity 
that prompted David to this uſeful con- 
templation, is not by interpreters fully 
agreed on. ande | 
Many think that it, was, ſome fickneſs 
that David was at this time afflicted with. 
Others are of the opinion, that his trou- 
ble from Abſalom was the particular 
occaſion of the pſalm. | 
But for wad £77 I incline to the firſt 
opinion, which I am confirmed in by 
the I ith verſe, where David deſcribes the 
beauty of man as conſuming away like a 
moth at God's rebuke and correction; 
and by the 13th and laſt verſe, where he 
prays, that God would ſpare him, that he 
might recover flrength before he ſhould go 
hence and be no more. . 
On which words a learned interpreter 
thus paraphraſes :—Withhold thy ſcourge 
from me a little while, that I may re- 
cover my former ſtrength, or health, before 
Jam forced to depart out of this world, 
never more to return hither again. 
This pſalm is, by the wiſdom of our 
church, appointed to be uſed in the 
office of the burial of the dead, as being 


almoſt wholly ſpent on the theme of the 


ſhortneſs and vanity of this our mortal 
life on earth; and is, indeed, a rich re- 
politory, or common place, of fit texts for 
fyneral ſermons, | 

As for the words which I have now 
choſen for the ſubject of my preſent diſ- 
courſe, they are eyidently a devont prayer 
of David, relating to his death and de- 
parture out of this world. But it is 


queſtioned what the thing diſtinctly is 
for which David prays in theſe words, 
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Lord, make me to know mine end, and the 


W of my days. a 
ome have thou t that he prays for 
a ſpecial revelation trom God of the time 
of his death, taken either preciſely or with 
ſome latitude, how long he ſhould live, - 
when he ſhould die and be called out of 
this world. Indeed this is a favour which 
it hath pleaſed God to grant unto ſome 
men. Thus Moſes and Aaron, ſome 
time before their death, had notice given 
them of it, and of the place where they 
ſhpuld lay themſelves down and die, the 
one on Mount Hor, the other on Mount 
Nebo. (Deut. xxxii. 49, 50.) Thus He- 
zekiah had warning given him by the 
prophet Iſaiah, to make his laſt and 
teſtament, and to ſet his houſe in order, 
and prepare for his approaching death. 
(Iſaiah, xxxviii. 1.) And when God was 
leaſed, upon, his earneſt prayer and hum- 
le ſu lis ation, to reprieve him from 
chat, Je 1, under which, according to 
the conrſe of nature, he muſt hecellarity 
have fallen, and extraordinarily to add 
ſome more years unto his life, he had this 
ſecond favour from God, to know, by 
the ſame prophet, the preciſe number of 
years ſo added, viz. fifteen years, no 
more nor no leſs, (Ver. 5.) Thus Elijah 
had a revelation from God eis hand of 
his tranſlation from this earth to heaven, 
as we read 2 Kings, ii. And in the 
New Teſtament we find St. Peter was 
informed by our Lord Jeſus of his ap- 
proaching death and martyrdom : I think 
it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, 
to flir you up. by putting you in remembrance z 
knowing that ſportly I mnſt put off this my 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Feſus Chriſt 
hath ſbeæued me. (2 Pet. i. 13, 14.) 

In egclefiaſtical hiſtory, in the acts of 
Polycarp, recited by Euſebius in the 
fourth book of his hiſtory, chap. xv. we 
read, that the bleſſed biſhop and martyr, 
ſome days before his death, dreamed that 
the pillow on which he lay was firſt all 
in a flame about him, and then burnt to 
aſhes; and thereupon awaking, he told 
the brethren that he was ſure he ſhould 
very ſhortly be burnt at the ſtake for the 
confeſſion of the Chriſtian faith, which 
accordingly came to paſs. Nor do we 
want ſome certain inſtances in our own 
age, of perſons ſo inſtructed by their 
guardian aygel, or by ſome other means, 
as that they have been able, when in perfect 
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health, punctually to foretell the day of 12 our hearts unto wiſdom (Pſalm xc. 


their death. T 
But theſe are extraordinary caſes. Th 
preſcience or foreknowledge of the day 
or time of our death, is a thing for-the 
moſt part unfit for us to aſk of God, or 
for him to grant unto us; and therefore 
ordinarily " ng allwiſe and good God re- 
ſerves it as a ſecret unto himſelf. If 
men generally knew the day of their 
death, the uxvmoeus they of ſhorter lives 
would ſpend their few days in grief and 
ſorrow, and be continually vexed to ſee 
their lives circumſcribed within ſo narrow 
limits, and be ſluggiſh to all noble and 
generous actions that require time and 
1 — On the other ſide, they that 
knew they had many years yet to live, 
would be apt to procraſtinate their repent- 
ance, and from that delay to take occaſion 
of licentiouſneſs. Our laſt day is there- 
fore in mercy ordinarily hid from us, to 
the end that we ſhould every day, and 
continually, prepare for it. Nor would 
men be careful to uſe the due means for 
the preſervation of their health and life, 
if they knew terminum vite fatalem, the 
fatal period of it. | 
This, therefore, I am perſuaded 1s not 
the thing that David here prays for. 
What. then, you will ſay, doth he pray 
for? I anſwer, he prays that God would 
make him to know in general how ſhort 
and uncertain man's life here on earth is, 
that every man muſt certainly die after 
a determinate and ſhort number of years 
expired, being in the mean while uncer- 
tain and ignorant of that fatal period. 
But, you will ſay again, doth not every 
man know as much as this? Yes; but ve 
few conſider it. When, therefore, David 
prays that God would make him to know 
his end, and the meaſure of his days, we 
are to call to mind the known rule of 
divines: In ſcripture, words of know- 
ledge betoken ſuitable affections. For a 
man therefore to know his end, and the 
meaſure of his days, what it 1s, or to 
know how ſhort and uncertain his life is 
on earth, is for bim ſeriouſly to conſider 
and lay to heart that great truth, and to 
hve accordingly. This is not what every 
man doth, though every man ought to 
do it. In ſhort, therefore, David here in 
my text prays for the very ſame thing 
that Moſes doth in his prayer: So 
teach us to number our days, that wwe may 


12.); i. e. by ”y ou enable us to make 

a juſt account of the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of our life on earth, that ſo we ma 
wiſely apply ourſelves to make the be 
uſe we can of it, in repenting of our 
fins, and fitting ourſelves for the final 
abſolution. David's meaſuring of his 
days is doubtleſs the fame with Moſes's 
numbering his days, bike, 

The text being thus, I hope, ſuffici- 
ently explained, I proceed to raiſe my 
obſervations from it, which ſhall be theſe 
two : 

I. I obſerve, it is a matter of great uſe 
and concernment, much conducing to the 
£4,007 of religion, for a man to know 

is end, and the meaſure of his days, i. e. 
{ſeriouſly to conſider the ſhortneſs and un- 
certainty of his life here on earth : for 
you ſee David in my text makes this the 
matter of his ſerious prayer and humble 
ſupplication to Almighty God. 

II. I obſerve, a due conſideration of 
the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of man's 
life in this world is the gift of God, and 
the effect of his grace, which therefore 
we ought, by prayer, humbly and earneſtly 
to aſk of him. So David doth in my text, 
Lord make me to know mine end, &Cc. 

I. I begin with the firſt obſervation, 
viz. this, It is a matter of great uſe and 
concernment, much conducing to the 
popes of religion, for a man to know 

is end, and the meaſure of his days; 
i. e. ſeriouſly to conſider the ſhortneſs 
and uncertainty of his life here on earth. 

This will appear by ſhewing you more 
ron um what it is for a man to know 

is end, and the meaſure of his days, or 
to number his days aright. The very 
explanation of the nature of this duty, 
vi of itſelf ſhew the great uſe and benefit 
Ot it. 

For a man then to know the meaſure 
of his days, or to number his days 
aright, is, 

1. To underſtand and conſider the 
ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our life in this 
world, taken abſolutely and in itſelf. The 
royal prophet excellently exprefſes this 
in the verſe immediately following my 
text, Behold thou haſt made my days as an 


hand-breadth, An elegant metaphor to 


ſet forth the brevity of man's life on 
earth. It is a very narrow ſcantling, as 
it were, but an handful of time and dura- 
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tion. Many of. the ſons of Adam find 
their grave in their mother's womb, and 
die before they ſee the ſun. Others peep 
forth into the light, as it were, only to 
ſee it, and having, by a ſhriek or two, 


given teſtimony to the miſery of this life, 
preſently die and vaniſh, and their death 
treads upon the heels of their birth. 
Others are ywu:po6io; creatures of a day's 
continuance, and their birth and death 
are contained within the compaſs of one 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun. Others 
live a little longer, but yet die upon their 
mother's breaſt. Others outlive their 
infancy, and having prattled and played 
a while in the world, death on a {udden 
ſurpriſes them, and puts an end to their 
childiſh ſport. Others arrive to ſome 
growth of ſtature and underſtanding, and 
bud forth, and promiſe fair, and are the 
joy and hope of their parents; but on a 
ſudden (like the child of the Shunamitiſh 
woman) the ſprightful lad falls fick and 
dies, and leaves the afflicted parents grey 
hairs to follow, with ſorrow, to the grave. 
Others live to bloſſom, and arrive to the 
flower of their age, their youth, but a 
fever, or ſome violent accident, ſnatches 
them away; the flower on a ſudden 
fades and withers, and they die in the 
prime of their years. Others reach the 
middle age, and their mountain appears 
ſtrong, and the tree ſeems to have taken 
deep root, and there is little doubt but 
the man will live to a good old age: 
but, behold! death lays his axe to the 
root of the tree, the firm oak is cut down, 
falls and dies, and the ſtrong man is 
taken away in the midſt of his days, as 
David expreſſeth it. (Pſalm cii. 24.) But 
if the days of our years are ſeventy, nay, 
if by reaſon of ſtrength they be four fours 
years, yet 1s their flrength labour and ſor- 
row, for it is ſoon cut of, and we flee 
away, as Moles expreſſeth it. (Pſalm xc. 
10.) Threeſcore or fourſcore years make 
a great noiſe, and ſound high, and whilft 
they are before us, they bob big, and 


| ſeem to be a long time of duration. But 


one year ſteals away after another, and 
when the whole term is out, we wonder 
and are vexed at our falſe arithmetic ; 
the vaſt number of years ſeems as a cipher, 
and the time that is paſt appears as a 
dream, yea a mere nothing. 

2. 'To know the meaſure of our days, 
or to number our days aright, is to con- 
ſider the ſhortneſs of our life on earth com- 
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paratively ; and that compared, 1. with 
God's eternity; 2. compared with our 
own eternity; 3. compared with the great 
work and bufineſs of our life, the buſineſs 
of religion. 

1. To know the meaſure of our days, 
is to conſider the ſhortneſs of this mortal 
life compared with God's eternity. This 
is a very humbling and abaſing conſidera- 
tion, not only to us mortal men, but even 
to the angels themſelyes. And therefore 
David takes ſpecial notice of it in the 
verſe next my text, in theſe words, and 


mine age is as nothing before thee, i. e. in 


compariſon of thy eternal duration. So 
Moſes, A thouſand years are but as yęſter- 
day in thy fight. (Pſalm xc. 4.) Our 
age is but an hand- breadth in itſelf ; but 
compared to eternity, it is not an hairs- 
breadth," yea it is nothing, it bears no 
proportion. | 

Eternity! O word of a vaſt compre- 
henſion. How doth this world and the 
duration of all things therein vaniſh and 
diſappear at the very naming of thee ? It 
is impoſſible to uſe exact propriety of 
ſpeech in diſcourſing of this matter; and 
therefore we muſt expreſs ourſelves as well 
as we can. Before we were, there was an 
infinite ſpace of time, which no finite un- 
derſtanding can reach; and when we die 
and ſhall be no more in this world, an 
endleſs eternity of time (if I may fo 
ſpeak) ſucceeds and follows, in which 
infinite duration our poor life on earth 
intervenes, or comes in as an hand- 
breadth, the ſpace of a few minutes, as 
a ſmall iſthmus or creek of land between 
two boundleſs oceans. In fhort, our life 
in this world is but a little point of time 
interpoſed between an eternity paſt and 
an eternity to come. We may quickly 
loſe ourſelves and be ſwallowed up in this 
profound confideration,. and therefore I 
paſs from it to the next, viz. 

2. To number our days aright, is to 
conſider the ſhortneſs of our fie here, 
compared with our own eternity hereafter. 
God 1s eternal a parte Wa. and a jt 

oft, by an eternity palt, (you m I 
{ with impropriety of — in this 
matter,) and by an eternity to come. 
There was never any point of time where- 
in he was not; there ſhall never be any 
point of time wherein he ſhall ceaſe to be. 
And therefore he is ſtyled in ſcripture 


Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, the Lord, which is, and which 
Was, 
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evas, and which is to come. (Rev. i. 8.) 
But as for ourſelves, there was a time 
when we were not. Our regiſter books 
will tell us when we began to be and to 
live. Nay this world, and all things 
therein, had a beginning, and there was 
once nothin in exiſtence beſides the 
Almighty God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, the bleſſed Trinity in Unity, 
which from all eternity enjoyed itſelf, as 
being ſelf-ſufficient and 3 happy 
in itſelf, nor at all needing any thing 
withou titſelf, any created being to add 
to its felicity; for God made not this 
world for any eſſential good that ſhould 
thereby accrue unto himſelf, (for all 
things owe all that they are, or have, unto 
him, ) but with a deſign to communicate 
his goodneſs to certain beings without 
himfalf which ſhould therefore depend 
upon him, and adore and alt Kim, 
as the author and fountain both of their 
being and well - being. ee 
pon this deſign, in that point of time 
4 I may have leave fo to call it) which 
the all- wiſe God ſaw moſt fit and con- 
venient, the eternal Word and Son of 
God went forth from the Father, by his 
almighty power, to create and make heaven 
and earth, and all things that are therein. 
For ſo we read; In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The ſame was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. (John, i. 1, 2, 3.) 
Of things that God made, ſome he made 
only for a temporary uſe, and to ſerve 
the economy or diſpenſation of this 
preſent world, as St. Irenzus ſomewhere 
expreſles it. In this rank are all the 
beaſts that periſh, all trees, plants, and 
vegetables, nay the earth itſelf, and the 
heavens as now they are: for all theſe 
ſhall be diſſolved, and were made to be 
diſſolved, as the pſalmilt aſſures us. 
Of old haſt thou laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt 
endure ; yea all of them ſhall wax old like 
a garment ; as a vgſlure ſhalt thou change 
them, and they ſhall be changed. (Pſalm cu. 
25, 26.) But there are other creatures 
deſigned for an eternal duration, as the 
angels, and we men, in that part of us 
wherein we. are allied to the angels, our 
ſouls; which, when our bodies die, till 
lire, till by the power ef Chriſt our bodies 
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alſo ſhall he raiſed again, and re-united 
to our ſouls; and then in both we ſhal! 
become izeyyimr, equal to the angels, 
that is, as immortal as they. So that, 
though we cannot boaſt of an eternity be- 
"hind us, we being, as to our particular 
perſons, but of . (as holy Job cx. 
preſſeth it,) of little ſtanding, yet we may, 
nay we muſt, look upon ourſelves us made 
for an eternity before us. 

And then we number our days aright, 
when we conſider our life here, not as 
the ſtate for which we are finally deſigned, 
but only as a ſhort paſſage to another 
ſtate, and that eternal. When we think 
ourſelves to be in this world, non tanguan: 
in domo, fed tanquam in hoſpitio, not as at 
home, but as it were in an inn, where 
we are to lodge but for a while, as in our 
journey and travel to that which 1s our 
1 —.— indeed; our long, laſt, and eternal 
home. What a mighty influence would 
this conſideration have upon our lives, if 
we would ſuffer it often and deeply to 
enter inta our hearts? We ſhould then 
clearly ſee what an unaccountable, what 
an extreme folly and madneſs it is, for a 
man to be ſo very ſolicitous, ſo mightily 
concerned about the things of this lite, 
as moſt men are; who tire and ſpend 
themſelves in the purſuit of an happineſs 
in this preſent world which they can never 
attain, and if they could attain it, cannot 
long enjoy it; in the mean while very 
little, or not at all, thinking of that 
future ſtate, wherein they muſt be indeed 
happy or miſerable for ever. 

t is impoſlible for him to be a worldly 
or wicked man, yea it is impoſſible but 
that he ſhould be a very ſpiritual and 
holy man, who often and ſerioufly thinks 
of the ſhortneſs of this life, and the 
eternity of that which 1s to follow it. 
O eternity! (may I ſay again) how ſur- 
priſing, how awakening are the thoughts 


of thee! Who ſo ſtupid, ſo ſenſeleſs, as 


not to feel a trembling in his loins, when 
this thought comes into his mind—what 
if I fhould be loſt, and miſcarry for ever? 
And yet this great point depends upon 
our good or ill behaviour, in that ſhort 
ſpace of time which is allotted us in this 
preſent world; which brings me to the 
conſideration of the Pots. of our life, 
v3 with the great work and buſineſs 
or it. 


3. To number our days aright, is to 
conſider the ſhortneſs of our life here, 


com pared 
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compared with the main work and buſineſs 


of our life, the buſineſs of religion; for 


which chiefly God ſent us into this 
world, and by which alone we can be 
fitted and prepared for eternal happineſs 
in the other. It was the complaint of 
the phyſician of old, vita brevis, ars longa, 
that the phyſician's life is ſhort, but his 
art long and difficult, requiring much 


time and labour to underſtand it. The 


ſaying, with due explication, may not 
unhtly be applied to the Chriſtian's life. 
Our life here is ſhort, but the art of 
living well, is long, difficult, and hard 
to be learned. It is true, the juſt and 
righteous, the good and merciful God, 
requires no more of us in order to our 
eternal happineſs hereafter, than what 
he gives us time and power, e 
and ability to perform here. But as we 


through our own folly generally order 


the matter, our time proves too ſhort for 
our work. Deduct the time we ſpend 
in ſleeping, eating, and drinking, which 
commonly amounts to at leaſt one half 
of our time; the time required to the 
neceſſary works of our calling, the time 
we ſpend in recreation, in unneceſſary 
viſits and compliments, m idle company, 
vel nihil agendo, vel male agendo, in Song 
either nothing, or that which is worſe 
than nothing ; and the remainder will 
appear to be a very flender portion of 
time; too little (I fear) for the work 
and buſineſs of religion, the main end for 
which God made us, and ſent us into 
this world, 

To improve this argument, we may 
conſider theſe two things : (1.) That re- 
ligion is a work, and that a hard and la- 
borious one. (2.) That this great work 
mutt be done within the compaſs of this 
ſhort uncertain life, or we are undone 
for ever. 

(1.) Religion is a work, and that an 
hard and laborious one. The whole cur- 
rent of ſcripture repreſents it under this 
notion to us. So much St. Paul ſignifies 
when he exhorts us to work aut our "73 
vation with fear and irembling. (Phil. ii. 
12.) So our Saviour, Labour not for 
that meat which periſheth, but for that 
meat æohich endureth to everlaſting life. 
(John, vi. 27.) But the exhortation of 


our Saviour is molt preſſing and empha- 


tical : Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate; 


for flrait is the gate, and narrow 1s the 
way that leadeth unto life, &c. (Luke, xiii. 
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24.) The Greek word is alaifo%y 
which ſignifies to ffrive, as p — in 
the Olympic games. The work of re- 
ligion therefore is an hard work, which 
cannot be performed by us without great 
ſtriving and ſtruggling. Hence the life 
of a Chriſtiah is compared by St. Paul to 
a wreſtling. Every man that ſtriveth for the 
maſtery is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to obtain a corrupiible crown, but wwe 
an incorruptible. (1 Cor. ix. 25,) In the 
ſame chapter he compares the Chriſtian's 
life to a race, (ver. 24.) and to a fight, 
(ver. 26.) And ſo he doth where he hath 
both the 7 v of a 1 775 and a 
race together: I have fought a good fight, 
1 have finiſhed my courſe. (2 Tim. 45) 

It were an eaſy matter clearly to de- 
monſtrate this truth, by unfolding the 
particulars of the Chriſtian religion. But 
my allowance of time being but ſhort, I 
ſhall briefly touch only on one, which is 
indeed the ſum of all the reſt, and that is, 
the work of mortification. That this is 
a neceſſary act of Chriſtian religion, ap- 
pears, becauſe it is expreſsly required of 
every Chriſtian. Mortify therefore your 
members ⁊ubich are upon 12 earth, fornica+ 
tion, uncleanneſs, inordinate aſſection, &c. 
(Col. iii. 5.) Vea that it is required of 
us ſub periculo anime, as we hope for ſal- 
vation, and to eſcape the wrath to come, 
we are plainly told, For if ye live after 


the fleſh, ye ſhall die; but if ye through the 


pirit do mortify the deeds of the bod 
2 live. ( Ron, vil 5.7 PT 
Now that this a& of religion is a great 
and laborious work, will ſoon appear to 
him that conſiders what it is. It is to die 
unto fin, and to live unto righteouſneſs ; 
to put off thoſe affections which are na- 
tural to us, or are rivetted in us by long 
cuſtom, which is altera natura, a ' rom, 
nature; to change the whole frame of 
our diſpoſitions and actions, and to be- 
come quite other men than formerly we 
were. This certainly muſt be opus {abo- 
rioſum & afſiduum, a long and laborious 
work. ' To 
It is true, Chriſt ſaith that bis yole 7s 

eaſy, and his burthen light. But to whom? 
To minds duly diſpoſed to receive it. It 
is agreeable to our right reaſon and un- 
derſtanding, and therefore eaſy to him 
wlio is under the government of reaſon, 
when raiſed above his ſenſual appetites 
and affections by the grace of God, It is 
an eaſy yoke, if it were put on betimes, 
before 
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wat, and which is to come. (Rev. i. 8.) 
But as for ourſelves, there was a time 
when we were not. Our regiſter books 
will tell us when we began to be and to 
live. Nay this world, and all things 
therein, had a beginning, and there was 
once nothing in . exiſtence beſides the 
Almighty God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, the bleſſed Trinity in Unity, 
which from all eternity enjoyed itſelf, as 
being ſelf-ſufficient and. Een Kappy 
in itſelf, nor at all needing any thing 
withou titſelf, Cope Fm, to add 
to its felicity : for God made not this 
world for any. eſſential. good that ſhould 
thereby accrue unto. himſelf, (for all 
things owe all that they are, or have, unto 
1 but with a deſign to communicate 
is goodneſs to certain beings without 
himſelf, which ſhould erat depend 
upon him, .and adore and glorify, him, 
as the author and fountain both of their 
being and well-being. , 5 0 
n this deſign, in that point of time 
8 * have leave ſo to call it) which 
the all wiſe God ſaw moſt fit and con- 
venient, the eternal Word and Son of 
God went forth from the Father, by his 
almighty power, to create and make heaven 
and earth, and all things that are therein. 
For ſo we read; In t beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
#he Word was God. The ſame was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. (John, i. 1, 2, 3.) 
Of things that God made, ſome he made 
only for a temporary uſe, and to ſerve 
the œconomy or diſpenſation of this 
preſent world, as St. eee ſomewhere 
expreſſes it. In [this rank are all the 
beaſts that periſh, all trees, plants, and 
vegetables, nay the earth itſelf, and the 
heavens as now they are: for all theſe 
ſhall be diſſolved, and were made to be 
diſſolved, as the pſalmiſt aſſures us. 
Of old haſt thou laid the foundation of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt 
endure ; yea all of them ſball wax old like 
a garment ; as a veſlure ſhalt thou change 
them, and they ſhall be changed. (Pſalm cu. 
25, 26.) But there are other creatures 
deſigned for an eternal duration, as the 
angels, and we men, in that part of us 
wherein we. are allied to the angels, our 
ſouls; which, when our bodies die, ſtill 


live, till by the power of Chriſt our bodies 


alſo ſhall be raiſed again, and re-united 
to our fouls; and then in both we ſhal! 
become i-dyymn, equal to the angels, 
that is, as immortal as they. So that, 
though we cannot boaſt of an eternity be- 
"hind us, we being, as to our particular 
perſons, but of . (as holy Job cx. 
preſſeth it,) of little ſtanding, yet we may, 
nay we muſt, look upon ourſelves us made 
for an eternity before us. 

And then we number our days aright, 
when we conſider our life here, not as 
the ſtate for which we are finally deſigned, 
but only as a ſhort paſſage to another 
ſtate, and that eternal. hen we think 
ourſelves to be in this world, aon tanquan: 
in domo, ſed tanquam in hoſpitio, not as at 
home, but as it were in an inn, where 
we are to lodge but for a while, as in our 
journey and travel to that which is our 

ome indeed ; our long, laſt, and eternal 
home. What a mighty influence would 
this conſideration have upon our lives, if 
we would ſuffer it often and deeply to 
enter inta our hearts? We ſhould then 
clearly ſee what an unaccountable, what 
an extreme folly and madneſs it 1s, for a 
man to be ſo very ſolicitous, ſo mightily 
concerned about the things of this life, 
as moſt men are; who tire and ſpend 
themſelves in the purſuit of an happineſs 
in this preſent world which they can never 
attain, and if they could attain it, cannot 
long enjoy it; in the mean while very 
little, or not at all, thinking of that 
future ſtate, wherein they muſt be indeed 
happy or miſerable for ever. 

t is impoſlible for him to be a worldly 
or wicked man, yea it is impoſſible but 
that he ſhould be a very ſpiritual and 
holy man, who often and ſeriouſly thinks 
of the ſhortneſs of this life, and the 
eternity of that which 1s to follow it. 
O eternity! (may I ſay again) how ſur- 
priſing, how awakening are the thoughts 
of thee! Who ſo ſtupid, ſo ſenſeleſs, as 
not to feel a trembling in his loins, when 
this thought comes into his mind—what 
if I fhould be loſt, and miſcarry for ever? 
And yet this great point depends upon 
our good or ill behaviour, in that fhort 
ſpace of time which is allotted us in this 


preſent world ; which yy me to the 


conſideration of the ſhortneſs of our life, 
compared with the great work and buſineſs 


of it. 
3. To number our days aright, is to 


conſider the ſhortneſs of our life here, 
compared 
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for ſirait is the gate, a 
way that leadeth unto liſe, &c. (Luke, xiii. 
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compared with the main work and buſineſs 


of our life, the buſineſs of religion; for 


which chiefly God ſent us into this 
world, and by which alone we can be 
fitted and prepared for eternal happineſs 
in the other. It was the complaint of 
the phyſician of old, vita brevis, ars longa, 
that the phyſician's life is ſhort, but his 
art long and difficult, requiring much 
time and labour to underſtand it. The 
ſaying, with due explication, may not 
unſitly be applied to the Chriſtian's life. 
Our life here is ſhort, but the art of 
living well, is long, difficult, and hard 
to be learned. It is true, the juſt and 
righteous, the good and merciful God, 
requires no more of us in order to our 
eternal happineſs hereafter, than what 
he gives us time and power, 1 
and ability to perform here. But as we 


through our own folly generally order 


the matter, our time proves too ſhort for 
our work. Deduct the time we ſpend 
in ſleeping, eating, and drinking, which 
commonly amounts to at leaſt one half 
of our time; the time required to the 
neceſſary works of our calling, the time 
we ſpend in recreation, in unneceſlary 
viſits and compliments, m idle company, 
vel nihil agendo, vel male agendo, in ng 
either nothing, or that which is worſe 
than nothing; and the remainder will 
appear to be a very ſlender portion of 
time; too little (I fear) for the work 
and buſineſs of religion, the main end for 
which God made us, and ſent us into 
this world, 

To improve this argument, we may 
conſider theſe two things : (1.) That re- 
ligion is a work, and that a hard and la- 
borious one. (2.) That this great work 
muſt be done within the compaſs of this 
ſhort uncertain life, or we are undone 
for ever. 

(1.) Religion is a work, and that an 
hard and laborious one. The whole cur- 
rent of ſcripture repreſents it under this 
notion to us. So much St. Paul ſigniſies 
when he exhorts us to work aut our ſul- 
vation with fear and irembling. (Phil. ii. 
12.) So our Saviour, Labour not for 
that meat which periſbeth, but for that 
meat hich endureth to everlaſting life. 
(John, vi. 27.) But the exhortation of 


our Saviour is molt preſſing and empha- 


tical : Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate; 
nd. narrow 1s the 
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24.) The Greek word is alaifto%y 
which ſignifies to ſtrive, as — in 
the Olympic games. The work of re- 
ligion therefore is an hard work, which 
cannot be performed by us without great 
ſtriving and ſtruggling. Hence the life 
of a Chriſtiah is compared by St. Paul to 
a wreltling. Every man that ftriveth for the 
maſtery is temperate in all things. Now t 
ao it to obtain a to ible crown, but wwe 
an incorruptible. (1 Cor. ix. 25.) In the 
ſame chapter he compares the Chriſtian's 
life to a race, (ver. 24.) and to a fight, 
(ver, 26.) And ſo he doth where he hath 
both the „ 7 1 of a 1 770 and a 
race together: I have fought a good fight, 
I have finiſhed my courſe. (2 Tim. 27. 
It were an eaſy matter clearly to de- 
monſtrate this truth, by unfolding the 
particulars of the Chriſtian religion. But 
my allowance of time being but ſhort, I 
ſhall briefly touch only on one, which is 
indeed the ſum of all hi reſt, and that is, 
the work of mortification. That this ig 
a neceſſary act of Chriſtian religion, ap- 
pears, becauſe it is expreſsly required of 
every Chriſtian. Mortiſy therefore your 
members evhich are upon 75 earth, fornica- 
tion, uncleanneſs, inordinate aſſection, &c. 
(Col. iii. 5.) Yea that it is required of 
us ſub periculo anime, as we hope for ſal- 
vation, and to eſcape the wrath to come, 
we are plainly told, For if ye live after 
the fleſh, ye ſhall die ; but if ye through the 
ſpirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
all live. (Rom. viii. 13.) | 
Now that this act of religion is a great 
ard laborious work, will ſoon appear to 
him that conſiders what it 1s. It is to die 
unto ſin, and to live unto righteouſneſs ; 
to put off thoſe affections which are na- 
tural to us, or are rivetted in us by long 
cuſtom, which is altera natura, a fecon 
nature; to change the whole frame of 
our diſpoſitions and actions, and to be- 
come quite other men than formerly we 
were. This certainly muft be 2 labo- 
rioſum & aſſiduum, a long and laborious 
work, WON 25 
It is true, Chriſt ſaith that hir yoke ts 
eaſy, and his burthen light. But to'whom ? 
To minds duly diſpoled to receive it. It 


is agreeable to our right reaſon and un- 


derſtanding, and therefore eaſy to. him 
who is under the government of reaſon, 
when raiſed above his ſenſual appetites 
and affections by the grace of God. It is 
an eaſy yoke, if it were put on betimes, 

before 
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before evil diſpoſitions and habits be con- 
tracted. It will at length be eaſy to 
every man, that takes it upon him by 
uſe and exerciſe, and the grace of God. 
But to men corrupted and vitiated by evil 
habits and cuſtoms, which is the caſe of 
moſt men, before they undertake the 
yoke of Chriſt, it is no ſuch eaſy thing; 
it is ſome time before it comes to fit 
evenly and fmoothly upon their necks. 
Nay to men that have gone on in a 
very long courſe and cuſtom of ſinning, 
the yoke of Chriſt is next to impoſſible to 
be born, So God himſelf tells us by the 

ophet Jeremiah: Canthe Ethiopian change 
155 tin, or the Jeopard his ſpots? Then 
may ye alſo do good who are accuſtomed to 
ao evil. (Chap. xiii, 23.) I ſhall make this 
plain by ſome. inſtances, 

Temperance is an eaſy, yea moſt de- 
 Tightful virtue; it is agreeable to the 
reaſon of man, it preſerves the facultics 
of his ſoul in their vigour, it conduces to 
that health of body which is the greatelt 
outward bleſſing. Yet the habitual glut- 
ton or drunkard can ſooner die than be 
temperate in his meat or drink, What 
more eaſy, than for a man that 1s able, 
to give alms to the indigent and neceſ- 
fitous ? What more God-like, or delight- 
ful virtue, than for a man to ſee the poor 
and miſerable living upon, and rejoicing 
in his bounty? But from the man who 
bath given himſelf to covetouſneſs and 
the love of money, every alms comes as 
hardly as if it were a drop of blood from 
his heart. What more pleaſant when 
good men meet together than freely to 
diſcourſe of divine matters? But ſuch diſ- 
courſe grates the ears of the carnal man, 
What more noble pleaſure to a generous 
foul, than the meditation and contem- 

lation of heavenly things? But ſet a 
+ nſual man to this work, and how un- 
leaſant and tedious will it ſeem to him? 
hat greater pleaſure, what greater pri- 


vilege to a ſoul duly diſpoſed, than fre- 


quent converſe with God in prayer ? 
When he is oppreſſed with the cares and 
troubles of this life, when he 1s tired with 
the vanities of the world, what eaſe and 
ſatisfaction doth he find in unburdening 
his ſoul, and having recourſe to his God ? 
But to the man immerſed in worldly 
cares or pleaſures, prayer is opus alienum, 
a ſtrange work, a diſagreeable and un- 
pleaſant exerciſe; he is hardly drawn to 
it, he 1s frigid and dull in it, be is glad 
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when he is rid of it. The like 1 might 


ſhew you in other inſtances, 

Again, Chriſt's yoke is eaſy, if taken 
together with the reward attending it. 
If we conſider the infinite endleſs bliſs 
and happineſs,, wherewith our ſhort and 
lender ſervice of our bleſſed Lord in this 
life ſhall be recompenced hereafter, all 
that he requires of us will appear to be a 
very eaſy condition, and indeed a very 
light yoke and burden. In this fenſe, all 
the afflictions of this life, the bearing 
whereof is the hardeſt part of the Chriſtian 
duty, are ſaid to be light: For our light 
allliction, which is but for a moment, work. 
eth for us a 2 more exceeding and eternal 
wwerght of glory. (2 Cor. iv. 17.) And 
the ſame apoſtle again tells us, For J 
reckon that the ſufferings of this preſent 
time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which ſhall be revealed in us, 
( Rom. viii. 18.) 

Nay, I may go yet farther, and affirm, 
that the law of Chriſt is an eaſy yoke, 
compared with the yoke of fin and Satan, 
The drudgery of the ſinner in the ſervice 
of lin, is greater than the labour of the 
good man in the ſervice of Chriſt, as I 
could eaſily demonſtrate, if it were not: 
too great a digreſſion. It is a certain 
truth, that wicked men generally undergo 
more pain and difficulty in going to hell 
than good men do in getting to heaven. 
In theſe ſenſes we grant that Chriſt's 
yoke is eaſy, and his burden light. 

But they who think that Chriftiamty is 
an eaſy thing in this ſenſe, that it com- 
plies with their carnal eaſe, ſloth, and 
negligence, are under a very groſs and 
dangerous miſtake. Indeed as theſe men 
have repreſented the Chriſtian religion, to 
themſelves it is eaſy enough. If to talk of 
religion, and to make a ſhew of it, were 


_religion ; if it were ſufficient to perform 


ſome external acts of religion, as going 
to church when we have nothing elle to 
do, or at thoſe times when we are allowed 
to do any thing elſe ; if praying now and 
then when we are in a good humour ; if 
abſtinence from ſome groſſer and more 
infamous vices might ſerve the turn, theſe 
men were not much miſtaken. But this 
is a very falſe notion of Chriſtianity. 


The Chriſtian's duty is a work and labour, 


and that of great difficulty, a labour of 
the heart, as being employed chiefly in 
ſetting the heart aright, in renewing the 
inward man, in changing our very na- 

Lures 
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tures and diſpoſitions, and in a word, 
in new moulding our fouls to an h 

and divine frame and temper, ſuch as 
the goſpel of Chriſt ſets before us. 

80 much of the firſt conſideration, 
that our religion is a great and difficult 
work, a work of time and labour. 

(2.) We are to conſider that this great 
work muſt be done within the compaſs of 
this ſhort uncertain life, or we are undone 
for ever. We ſhould do well often to 
call to mind the weighty words of our 
Saviour, The night cometh (i. e: the night 
of death) when no man can work, 
(John, ix. 4.) This is the night, as St. 
Auſtin ſpeaks, wherein no man can work, 
but every man ſhall receive according to 
what he hath wrought. To believe in 
Chriſt, to repent, to do the works of 
righteouſneſs, to exerciſe acts of piety 
and mercy, in order to our acceptance 
with God, are works proper to the ſeaſon 
of this life; when this life is paſt, the 
ſeaſon 18 gone, and there is no more 
place for them for ever. Our bleſſed 
Saviour plainly teacheth us this in the 
py of the rich man and Lazarus the 

ggar, (Luke, xvi.) where he gives us 
an account but of two ſorts of men, the 
good and the wicked man, and aſſures us, 
that preſently after death there is a vaſt 
gulf fixed between the places or ſtates 
wherein they are, ſo that the one cannot 
paſs unto the other; that is, the good 
man after death can never become mi- 
ſerable, nor the wicked man happy: 
Between us and you there is a great gulf 
Jixed; ſo that they that would poſe from 
hence to you cannot; neither can t aſs 
to us that would come from thence. (Ver. 26.) 
In the ſame ſtate wherein we die, we 
mull continue to all eternity. There is 
no after- game to be played in this caſe. 

The doctrine of purgatory, taught 
in the church of Rome, 1s a vile cheat, 
that hath no foundation at all, either in 
{cripture, or in the belief of the primitive 
church, yea, is plainly contrary to both. 
Wherefore as we love our ſouls, let us 
not in the leaſt depend upon it. Let us 
fix this as a moſt infallible concluſion, that 
if death ſeize upon us, before we have 
repented with a true repentance proceed- 
ing from the love of God above all things, 
there is no hope, no redemption for us. 
Then neither our own prayers, nor the 
tcars of others, will do us any good. All 
G&rges and maſſes for our ſouls: will then 


mm, becauſe he hath 
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be inſignificant. All the powers in hea- 
ven and earth cannot then help us. Nay 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf cannot ſave 
poſitively declared 
he will not. Behold, now (whilſt we live 
under the means of grace) is the accepted 
time; now is the day of ſalvation. (2 Cor. 
vi. 2. | 

O Dae this conſideration might enter 
deeply into our hearts! and that it may 
ſo do, let us often direct our thoughts to 
thoſe wretched miſerable ſouls, that are 
now in chains of darkneſs, irrevocably 
loſt and undone for ever. How do the 
curſe their own folly, in neglecting thoſe 
opportunities of ſalvation which we enjoy, 
and they once had, but are now for ever 
denied? How many worlds, were they in 
their power, would they give to be where 
we are, in the houſe of God, to hear the 
promiſes of ſalvation offered to them, 
and to call upon God for mercy ? How 
carefully would they frequent the prayers 
of the church? How fervent would they 
be in thoſe prayers? How often would 
they be upon their bended knees in E 
vate prayer? How greedily would they 
embrace all opportunities of ſalvation 
when offered to them, every ſacrament they 
could receive, every ſermon they could 
hear? But, alas! their time is paſt, and 
they are excluded from the means of 

ce and ſalvation to all eternity. Now 
be aſſured, that if thou doſt not ſeaſonably 
repent, and turn to God, thy caſe will very 
ſhortly (God knows how ſoon) be the 
ſame with theirs, and thou ſhalt repent 
in hell, for not repenting here. 

I have done with my firſt obſervation, 
which was this: It is a matter of great 
uſe and concernment, mightily conducing 
to the purpoſes of religion, for a man to 
know his end, and the number of his 
days, what it is, i. e. ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of his 
life here on earth. 

J have ſhewn you, that to know the 
meafure of our days, or to number our 
days aright, is to conſider ſeriouſly the 
ſhortneſs of our life, 1. Abſolutely and in 
itſclf ; 2. Comparatively ; and that 1. as 
compared with God's eternity; 2. as 
compared with our own eternity; 3. as 
compared with the main work and buſi- 
neſs of our life, the buſineſs of religion. 

I paſs now to the other obſervation, 
which I ſhall but briefly touch upon, and 
ſo conclude, Ir is this? Yi X 1 
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II. A due conſideration of the ſhort- 
nefs and uncertainty of man's life in this 
world, is a gift of God, and the effect 
of his grace, which therefore we ought, 
by 88 humbly and earneſtly to aſk 


im. 

So David doth in my text : Lord, make 
me to know mine end, and the meaſure of my 
days, &c. One would think this were aneed- 
leſs prayer; for who knows not that he 
muſt die, and that the time of his death is 
uncertain, and yet gertainly not far off? 
And who ſo brutiſh as not to confider 
this? But he muſt ſhut his eyes and 
never look abroad into the world, that 
fees not the neceſſity of this prayer. A 
ſpirit of lumber and ſottiſhneſs is fallen 
upon the generality, of men, ſo that they 
ſeldom or never ſeriouſly think of that 
which ſo much, concerns them. They 
ſee many of all ages fall into their graves 
round about them, and yet they live as if 
they themſelves ſhould never die. 

The leſſon of pur mortality, divine 
Providence doth evęry day, yea, every 
hour and mipnte, _ and inculcate on 


* 


us, and, as it were, beat into us. The 


funeral bell ever and anon rings in our 
gars, and we daily tread upon the graves 
of others. Many of us already find the har- 
bingers of death within us, we all ſee the 
triumphs of death without us, and (as our 
church expreſſeth it) in the midſt of life we 
are in death. Alas! that among ſo man 
remembrancers wherewith — — hat 
ſurrounded us, we ſhould, with that mo- 
narch in ſtory, need yet another monitor 
to tell us every day, 3 that thou 
art mortal. Vet this is our caſe. What 
fatal ſtupidity is it that hath ſeized on us? 
Hath the frequency of theſe admonitions 
made them to loſe their force and virtue 
on us? Are we become like ſextons or 
grave-diggers, that by living, as it were, 
in the charnel-houfe, and daily converſin 
with the bones and ſculls of dead men, 
at laſt become hardened, and of all mor- 
tals are the leaſt apprehenſive of their 
mortality? Or rather, are we affectedly 
ignorant, and do we wiltully put the evil 
day far from us? Whatever the cauſe be, 
the effect is ſadly viſible. 5 
So that every one of us hath reaſon to 
pray with David, Lord, make me to know 
mine end, and the meaſure of ny days, 
erat it ir, that I muy know how frail 7 
am; and with Moſes, So teach us to num- 
zer our days, that we may apply cur hearts 
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unto wiſdom, We have reaſon to pray, that 
God would never ſuffer us to fall into the 
folly of the blinded and infatuated world, 
who never entertain any ſerious thoughts 
of death and judgment, of heaven and 
hell, till death ſurpriſes them, till judg- 
ment arreſts them, till heaven's gates be 
finally ſhut againſt them, and hell {ſwal. 
lows them up. | 

From this infatuation God of his in- 
finite mercy deliver us, through the me- 
rits of his only Son Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. 

To whom with the Father, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all honour and 
glory, all adoration and worſhip, both 
now and for evermore, Amen. 


SERMON CxLIII. 


The Folly of glorying in Wiſdom, 
Might, or Riches, 


JEREMIAH, ix. 23, 24. 


Thus ſaith the Lord, Let not the wiſe man glory 
in his wiſdom, neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might; let not the rich man glory 
in his riches. But let him that glorieth, glory 
in this, that he underſtandeth and knoweth 
me, that I am the Lord, which exerciſe loving 
kindneſs, judezment, and righteouſneſs, in the 
ping for in theſe things 1 delight, ſaith the 

rd, 


T 1s generally agreed, by the beſt inter- 
I — that 33 bach reference to 
the preceding verſes, even from the be- 
ginning of this chapter; wherein the holy 
prophet predicts and foretels things ſo 
direful to God's people, and that with fo 
feeling a ſenſe of them, that he himſelf 
ſeems to have ſuffered little leſs in the 
prophecy than they ſhould in the event of 
it, He begins, ver. 1, thus: O, that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a 


fountain of tears, that I might weep day 


and night for the ſlain of the daughter of my 
people. As if he had faid, I think I can 
never grieve ſufficiently for the diſmal 
laughter and deſtruction which I foreſee 
will ſhortly befal the People of the Jews. 
My people, i. e. my dear countrymen, 
the people to whom God hath ſent me as 
his prophet, the people whom I affec- 
tionately love, and whoſe welfare I wiſh 


as much as, yea much more, than mine 


Own. . 

In the following verſcs, he moſt ele- 

cantly and pathetically deſcribes both the 

great ſins oi the Jews, the cauſes of God's 

judgments, and the judgments ag 
| e that 


re 
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that ſhould come them for thoſe 
fins; one while fadly + refleQing on the 
one, and then, with a no leſs paſſion of 
ſorrow, paſſing to the other. | 
And, after all, as well knowing the 
obdurate and {tubborn temper of the 
Jews, that they would be apt to ſlight 
even this dreadful prophecy of his, and 
fancy that they might eſcape the threat- 
ened deſtruQtion, either by their policy 
and cunning, or by their power and 
ſtrength, or by their wealth and riches 
he, or rather the Divine Spirit in him, 
ſeaſonably obviates and meets with this 
vain conceit of theirs in the words of my 
text: Thus ſaith the Lord, Let not the 
wiſe man glory in his wiſdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might ; let not the 
rich man glory in his riches. But let him 
that in glory in this, that he under- 


flandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 


Lord, which exerciſe loving kindneſs, judg- 
ment, and righteouſneſs, in the earth, for in 
theſe things 1 delight, ſaith the Lord. As 
if he had ſaid, This calamity, which I 
predict, no wiſdom of yours can prevent, 
no power or ſtrength of yours ſhall be 
able to reſiſt, nor are all your riches and 
treaſures ſufficient to redeem you from 
it; and thereſore truſt not in any or all of 
theſe, but make God your refuge, who 
only can fave you from the evis threat- 
ened, or preſerve you under them. 

This is the connexion of my text 
with what went before in this chapter; I 
ſhall now immediately betake myſelf to 
the text itſelf, which I ſnall firſt carefully 
explain, and then raiſe my obſervations 
upon it. | 

And, firſt, for the explanation, Thus 
faith the Lord. A ſolemn preface of God's 
holy prophets, to conciliate authority 
and to excite the reverent attention of 
their hearers to what they are about to 
tay; and it always leads the way to ſome- 
thing of great weight and moment fol- 
lowing, ſuch as is the matter of my text; 
and accordingly let me beſpeak, yea in 
the name of God command and challenge, 
the awful attention of all that hear me 
this day, from the greateſt to the leaſt ; 
for it is not I ſay it, but, Thus faith the 
Lord, Let not the awiſe man glory in his 
wiſdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might ; let not the rich man' glory in his 
riches, Oe. 2 15 "12H Ml 

Let not the wiſe man glory in his <viſdom. 
By wiſdom -_ be underſtood all that 
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knowledge univerſally which may ſeem 
any way perfective of the mind of man, 
beſides the ſaving knowledge of God; 
but by the context we are led to that 
wiſdom eſpecially which we call prudence, 
and hath reſpect to the actions and affairs 
of human life, and conſiſts in a due con- 
trivance and diſpoſition of means, in 
order to the avoiding the evils we fear, 
and the attaining the good things we de- 
fire, in this world. | 

Nether let the mipbiy man glory in bis 
might. By might, moſt interpreters un- 
derſtand bodily ſtrength” or valour; and 
accordingly the Chaldee paraphraft on my 
text brings the example of Solomon, the 
wiſeſt of all men, falling from God's 
favour, to diſſuade us from truſting in 
our own wiſdom ; the example of Samp- 
fon, the ſtrongeſt of men, to ſhew us the 
vanity of bodily ſtrength; and the in- 
ſtance of Ahab, the richeſt of the kings 
of Iſrael, to deter us from confiding in 
our wealth and riches; of which alſo 
Solomon, king both of Judea and Iſrael, 
was a greater inſtance. 

And yet, methinks, the might here 
ſpoken of may be extended farther, even 
to all that power and intereſt whatſoever 
which a man hath or is able to make in 
this world. Let a man be never ſo might 
and powerful, either in his own ftrength 
and valour, or in his friends and depend» 
ents on him, or otherwiſe, yet he is a 
fool, if he preſumptuouſly glories in this 
his might and power, as if it could be 
his ſecurity and protection without the 


favour of God. What is meant by the 


rich man and riches I need not tell you; 
but what 18 it for a man to glory either 
in his wiſdom, or in his might, or in his 


riches? In the Hebrew it 1s oh ' Cy 
let him not praiſe himfelf ; which the Se- 
venty tranſlate, as we do, wn xauxac\w, let 
him not glory, though otherwhere they 
themſelves render the verb by the Greek: 
222114, greatly to rejoice. The word un- 
doubtedly ſignifies any mighty compla- 
cence, delight, and ſatisfaction, in 2 
thing; but here, by the context, it is 
confined to ſuch a delight and ſatisfacxion 
in a thing as is accompanied with a truſt 
and confidence in it as our greateſt feli- 
city, ſafety, and ſecurity, Let not the 
eviſe man glory in his wiſdom, i. e. Let 
him not confide or depend on it; as that 
which will bear him out in the time of 

danger 
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danger and diſtreſs; and ſo in the reſt. 
But let him that glorieth, glory in this, that 
he underſtandeth and knoweth me; which 
words Grotius thus paraphraſeth, Let 
him truſt on this, that he knoweth me, 
to wit, ſo as to expreſs this his knowledge 
of me in his life and actions. 

That I am the Lord, which exerciſe 
bowing kindneſs, judgment, and righteouſneſs, 
in the earth, Where Grotius again ob- 
ſerves, that it is not ſaid, that he know- 
eth me according to my nature aud eſ- 
ſence, for ſo no man, in this life at leaſt, 
can know God, but that he knoweth me 
ohich exerciſe loving kindneſs, udgmen },and 
righteouſneſs ; 1. e. according to thoſe 

rties and attributes, whereby I have 
made myſelf known to men, in my word 
and works; ſuch as loving kindneſs and 
odneſs, juſtice and a perfect schr rec- 
titude or righteouſneſs in all my dealings 
towards the ſons of men. The fame 
Grotius farther notes it as remarkable, 
that it is added in the earth, to meet with 
the vain and wicked conceit of thoſe, 
who held that God's providence extends 
not to ſublunary things, to things on 
earth, but is employed ſolely and wholly 
in the diſpoſal of heavenly things above 
us; all things here below being left to 
the determination either of blind chance 
or fatal neceſſity, arifing from an inſepa- 
rable chain of cauſes, linked together in 
the firſt creation of things: in oppoſition 
to which impious imagination, God him- 
ſelf by his prophet aſſures us, that we 
are to know him as a God that exerci/eth 
loving kindneſs, judgment, and righteouſneſs, 
in the earth; which the divine pſalmiſt 
alſo more fully and diſtinctly expreſſeth ; 
Who is like unto the Lord our God, who 
arwvelleth on high, who humbleth himſelf to 
behold the things that are in heaven and in 
the earth ? (Pal. exiii. 5, 6.) ; 

The plain ſenſe of the whole text, in 
ſhort, is this: Inſtead of glorying or 
truſting in our own wiſdom, power, or 
wealth, as the men of the world uſe to 
do, we are to know and aſſuredly to be- 
Neve, that all the actions and concerns of 
men on earth are governed and diſpoſed 
of by the providence of God; whom 
therefore we ought humbly to acknow- 
ledge, faithfully to ſerve and obey, and 
on him ſtedfaſtly to truſt and depend, in 
the whole courſe of our lives, this being 
our beſt and indeed only ſecurity. So 
khat the prophet delivers the ſame thing 


pendance and 
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here, which Solomon doth, Tu in the 
Lord with all thine heart. In all thy way; 

acknowledge him. Fear the Lord and de. 
art from evil. (Prov. iii. 5, 6, 7. 

1 The whole — of 4. ag thug 

explained, is compriſed in theſe two ob- 

ſervations : 

I. It is a very ſinful and vain thing for 
any man ſo to glory in his own: wiſdom, 
ſtrength, or wealth, as to place his truſt 
or confidence in either of them. 

II. The religious acknowledgment of 
God's providence, in the wiſe and right. 
eous government and diſpoſal of all 
human affairs, 3 with an humble de- 

rm truſt on him, in the 
way of obedience to him, is man's beſt 
and indeed only ſecurity. 

And firſt, It is a very vain and ſinful 
thing for any man ſo to glory in his own 
wiſdom, ſtrength, or wealth, as to place 
his truſt and confidence in either or all of 
them. 

Let not the aviſe man glory in his wiſdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 
Sc. i. e. Let not any man fo glory in 
either of theſe, as to confide and truſt in 
them, without a due regard to God's 
providence in the government of things; 
for theſe, ſeverally and jointly, are very 
weak and vain props for a man to build 
and rely upon. I ſhall purſue the propo- 
ſition 1n the ſeveral parts. 

(1.) Let not the wiſe man glory in his 
eviſaom. This indeed is the moſt natural 
pride of man. It was the contempt of 
that ſimple innocence, wherein God 
created our firſt parents, and their affec- 
tation of I know not what knowledge 
and wiſdom beſide and beyond it, that 


was their ruin in paradiſe. And the ſons 


of fallen man are generally apt to think, 
that they poſſeſs indeed that wiſdom 
which their firſt parents vainly coveted 
and aſpired to. 

Wiſdom is the idol that ſinful man 
chiefly adores and worſhips ; with the 
mere ſhadow of this he 1s pleaſed, upon 
this eſpecially he values himſelf, and the 
very conceit of this puffs him up with 
pride and ſelf-confidence ; he can more 
contentedly be ſtripped of all his other 


vain-glories than want the reputation of 


this. 

Hence (as one well obſerves) though 
there have been ſome found, not only 
contented with, but even glorying in the 
name of irreligious, yea in being ac- 

| coun 
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counted atheiſts, and wholly void of all 


religion ; yet ſcaree any have been known 
willing to bear the character of fooliſh 
and unwiſe, and the reproach of knave 
in the corrupt world is eſteemed leſs 
ignominious than that of fool: and even 
of thoſe who have ſome reliſh of virtue 
and goodneſs in them, how few are there 
that either indeed do, or would be thought 
to do, any thing in favour thereof, 
which might, in the leaſt degree, impeach 
the credit of their wiſdom in the eſteem 
of the fooliſh world ! So fain would all 
be accounted, though very few in truth 
are, wiſe; the main reaſon of which 
ſeems to be this, that whereas the want 
of wiſdom imports impotence and ina- 
bility, irreligion and immorality are by 
election and free choice. 

Now the pride of man, if God's grace 
correct it not, makes him more impatient 
of any want that argues him to be natu- 
rally weak and impotent, than of a moral 
defect, proceeding from his own free 
election and choice of will; and hence it 
is that many boaſt of things craftily done 
by them for ſome particular advantage, 
which they know to be evil and unlawful ; 
thus glorying in their wit, whilſt they are 
not at all aſhamed of their wickedneſs. 
In a word, every man would be wiſe and 
be thought ſo too, and moſt men think 
themſelves really to be fo ; and thoſe few 
mortals that are wiſe indeed, in compa- 
riſon to the reſt, if they have not the 
fear of God joined with their wiſdom, 
are infallibly proud of it, and glory in it, 
and truſt to their own counſels, without 
due regard to the divine wiſdom and pro- 
vidence, the only ſure and ſafe guide 
amidſt the infinite uncertainties and per- 
plexities of human life. 

Now how perfectly vain this glorying 
and truſt of man in his own wiſdom is, 
will appear (to omit many others) by 
theſe few following conſiderations: 

1. Conſider that the wiſeſt of men 
many times moſt groſsly miſtake their 
meaſures, and, as if they were infatuated 
by ſome deftiny, do the moſt fooliſh 
things. It is almoſt proverbial, That 
there is nothing ſo fooliſhly ſaid, but ſome 
wiſe man hath ſaid the ſame; and it is as 
certain, that there is no action ſo fooliſhly 
done, but that the examples of wiſe men 
may be alleged to patronize the folly of 
it. Solomon, the wiſeſt not only of 
kings, but of all mere mortals, may yet 
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be obſerved to have committed as groſs 


incongruities, both in public government 


and private converſation, as any the moſt 
e prince or man was ever guilty 
Gl ena 5 7 | 

2, Conſider that wiſe men are apt, as 
to be confident of, ſo to be ſecure in their 
own wiſdom, and to deſpiſe thoſe that 
are beneath them 1n that faculty as mere 


fools, and thereupon to grow careleſs, and 


to lay themſelves open to thofe, who, 
though they have leſs wit, yet have many 
times more vigilance, who watch and 
often meet with an opportunity of getting 
their advantage of, them. 

3. Conlidgr,, how many ſecret lurking 
contingencies and chances, there are in the 
courſe of human affairs, which no ſagaciĩty 
or wiſdom of man can foreſee or provide 
againſt, one of which ſuddenly happen- 
ing, may-utterly defeat and fruſtrate the 
beſt-laid deſign and contrivance of the 
wiſeſt man; and when ſuch a chance 
happens, the wiſeſt man is forced to ſpeak 
in the language of the fool, non putaram. 
Experience tells us this, and it were 
eaſy to give you many notable inſtances of 
it out of hiſtory, if the time would per- 
mit. a 
4. Conſider that every man's life hes at 
God's mercy and abſolute diſpoſal, who 
can, and often doth, by a ſudden death, 
ſnap off the deſigning man, juſt as his 
deſign is growing to maturity; the 
daſhing the whole frame of his plot and 
machination in pieces. This the divine 
pſalmiſt takes notice of in princes and 
great men; Put not your truſt in princes 
and great men, nor in the. ſon of man, in 


whom there is no help ; his breath goeth 


forth, he returneth to his earth : In that ve 
day his thoughts periſh. (Pſal. cxlvi. 3, 4. 


The deſigns and contrivances of great 
and wiſe men are altogether as uncertain 
as the breath they live by; that breath is 
on a ſudden gone, and all their wiſeſt 
counſels ceaſe and periſh with it. Man 
plots and defigns, and ſays within himſelf, 
this and, that and the other great matter, 
he will do hereafter ; but, behold ! divine 
Providence cuts him ſhort, by cutting off 
his life on a ſudden, and all his deſigns to- 
gether with it. 

5. And laſtly, Conſider that God pro- 
feſſedly ſets himſelf to oppoſe the proud 
man, that glories in his own wiſdom, te 
baffle his wiſdom, and to turn it into 
folly, to eroſs and fruſtrate his deb ns 
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and contrivances, and to bring his counſels 
to nought. It 1s a ſad ſentence to theſe 
men, which St. James hath, chap. iv. 
ver. 6, and St; Peter, in his Fiſt Epiſtle, 
chap. v. ver. 5, God reſyteth, ſets himſelf 
as it were in battle array, to fight with 
the proud. Indeed the proud man is an 
invader of the divine glory, challeng- 
ing that to himſelf which is God's; 
— againſt invaſion force uſeth to be 
ſed. Now who can ſtand againſt the 
divine force and power? Whit wiſdom 
is able to countermine the divine wiſdom ? 
How eaſily, and how many thouſand 


ways, can the almighty and the all- wiſe 


God confound the greateſt politician ! 
Theſe conſiderations are ſufficient to 
ſhew the great ſin, vanity, and folly, 
truſting to a man's own wiſdom, without 
regard to the providence of God in the 


government of things, and the neceſſity 


of following the wiſe man's advice: 77 
in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean 


bodily might and ſtrength, men are ge- 
nerally apt to preſume on it. The athle- 
tic man, he that enjoys a firm and robuſt 


_ conſtitution of body, ſeldom or never 


thinks of fickneſs, much leſs of death, as in 
any nearneſs of approach to him. He is 
upon the matter ſure of a long life, and 


in this confidence (which is the greateſt _ 


miſchief} puts off and delays his repen- 
tance, giving himſelf up to vain and ſinful 
pleaſures and delights, and thinking it 
time enough many years hence to be ſe- 
rious and religious. This is a perfect 
vanity 3 for our own daily experience 
furniſhes us with examples of the ſtrongeſt 
men ſuddenly affaulted with weakneſs 
and fickneſs, and ſinking under the bur- 
then of it into their graves, into duſt 
and rottenneſs. | 

The man whom we ſee briſk and lively 
to-day, ſo that we admire and perhaps 
envy. his health, within a few days hence 
we may hear ſad news of; that he is 
either ſick, or dying, or dead; and from 
being the object of admiration and envy; 
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become on a ſudden the object of our 
pity, grief, and ſorrow. And it is a 
common obſervation, that many valetu- 
dinarians, many fickly perſons, that ſcarce 
ever in their lives knew what health was, 
have yet outlived and trod upon the graves 
of thoſe who have enjoyed it in the great. 
eſt perfection. Theſe very frequently, 
either by a fever ſuddenly kindled in their 
blood or ſpirits, or by a ſurfeit taken in 
2828 * their 2 nl : to beat 

rong dri or to di the greateſt 
load bf meat} or by a fal, or forme ſur- 
priſing accident, poſting to the gates 
of death; to which the other march by 


the flow and leiſurely pares of a long and 


lingering infirmity. Indeed, God him- 
ſelf del hts to ſhew his ſtrength in man's 
. and his ſtrengtli againſt man's 
ſtrength; to teach us that we ſhould not 
deſpond in the former, nor depend and 
truſt in the latter. 

ere are others that glory in their 
bodily ſtrength as their great and ſure 
defence againſt their enemies; and in- 
deed in confidence of this create enemies 
to themſelves, braving and affronting all 
they meet with. But theſe perſons ge- 
nerally at laſt meet with their match, yea 
are over-matched : ſome of them fall as 
victims or beaſts ſaczificed to Bacchus, 
by a quarrel commenced in a drunken 
aſſembly : others die in the field, when 
they are neither drunk nor ſober, by the 
ſword of a private enemy, or perhaps 2 
friend whom they would needs make their 
enemy, and are left there as pitiful ſpec- 
tacles of grinning honour ; and molt ot 
them come to an unfortunate and un- 
timely end. 

But if by might we underſtand a great 
and mighty intereſt and power in the 
world; to truſt in this is every whit as 
vain as our confidence in the former: 


for how often doth almighty God ſbeu 


ſtrength v his arm, ſcattering the proud 


in the imagination of their hearts, and pul- 
ting down the mighty from their ſeats * 
as it is excellently expreſſed in the Mag- 
nificat, or ſong of the bleſſed Virgin. 
(Luke, i. 51.) How many examples 
doth hiſtory, yea our own age and obſeru- 
ation, ſupply us with, of great and mighty 
men meeting with as great falls, and 
falling into the greateſt ruin? But L 
ſhall not inſiſt on this, as being a ſubje& 
not ſo fit for this congregation. Only 
I ſhall make bold to ſend all great and 

85 mighty 
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Humbled are girt with flrength. 


mighty men that truſt in their power and 


neſs, without a due dependance on 


ivine” Providence, to take advice and 


learn from a woman, but yet a woman di- 


_ vinely inſpired and delivering the oracles 


of the 
who, 


eat God : her name is Hannah, 
oft in the words of iy text, thus 


Tall no more ſo exceedingly prond ; let not 
arrogancy come out of your mouth; for the 
Lord ir a God of knowledge, and by him 
aftions are weighed. The bows of the 
mighty men are broken, and they 70 
Lord maketh” poor, and maketh rich; he 
bringeth low, and liſteth up; he raiſeth 

the poor out of the duſt, and liſteth up 

Leggar from the dunghill, to 0 them among 
princes, and to make them inherit tbe throne 


of glory: for the pillars of the earth are 


the Lordi, and he bath ſet the world upon 
them. k of his ſainti, 
and the wicked halt in darkneſs; 
or ftrengt no man prevail, 
11 om ii. 3, 4. 7, 8, 9.) And 2 Tpak 
to the third and laſt branch of my firſt 
obſervation. | = | 
3.) Let not the rich man in his 
iches 5 let him not truſt in theſe. This 
indeed is the prop that the car- 
nal and worldly man is apt to rely on: 
this is the rock and fortreſs, the tower 
and ca{lle to which, upon all occaſions 


and in the eſt exigencies, he hath 
recourſe and flies ; and here, if any- 
where, he promiſeth himfelf | 


The wife man thinks this the moſt ne- 
ceflary tool and inſtrument to work his 
deſigns by, and defpairs- of doing any 
great matters without it. The might 
and powerful man believes his chief 
ſtrength and intereſt to lie in his wealth; 
2 rich exchequer being accounted the 
ſureſt ſupport of the greateſt monarch. 
And, in a word, among all ranks and 
degrees of men this is held for a maxim: 

Quantum quiſque ſul, &. | 
The greater riches, the rome reputa- 
d x 


tion and credit in the world. 


Jlence the wiſeſt of nien, Solomon, 
tells us, that money anſwers all things, (Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, x. 19.) i. e. it anſwers all the 
deligns, deſires, and neceſſities of men. 
This indeed is the ſaying of the wiſeſt 
of men; but yet this ſaying is to. be 
taken cum grano-ſalir, with a grain of 


| wiſdom ;. the fame which the Wiſe Man 


gives us in the fame book, Vida ir good 


SOF FULL! by 
auh an inheritance, and ly it there is profit, 


4 


ta abem that ſes the ſun. Fur wiſdom! is 4 
— 2 — ir a defance, but the. 


exgellency of knowledge ir, that it giveth life. 


to them that have it. (Ecclef. vii. 11, 12+, 

Wiſdom and wealth, a good ſoul and a 

| wag eſtate, are fitly matched together. 

beſpeaks all the great men of the world: For, TE © tact 
* gre 
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The greateſt virtues are oppreſſed by: 
Fefe 3s prom 

Druſius on the text 
of the Hebrews," "The lau is:good with 
the way of the earth. The law, that 18g 
the ſtudy of the law; true piety, is good 
with the way of the earth; ji. e, with 


Hand facile emergunt, &c. r 


ſome” advantage that may afford a! man | 


a liberal and uſeful ſu 
world: for the poor man cannot 


in this 


wiſdom ; or, if he can uſe it, he wants 
authority; men generally e 
not er is fpoken, but Who {peaks 3 
and there being a difference be- 
tween the ſame ſaying or action when 
ſpoken by a rich man in credit e een 
tation, and a poor deſpiſed perſon. But 
yet ſo excellent is true wiſdom, that itſelf 
alone gives life to the owner of it; i. e. 
a contri life, a long life, (when Pro- 
vidence fees it | 
But an inheritance without wiſdom is a 
ſorry poſſeſſion, and really a very poverty. 
Wealth ſeparated from piety is a moſt 
vain thing, and it 1s the greateſt folly 
to truſt in it. Gi OTST 123-28 


But perhaps the text 
wiſe interpreted, by un 


anding the 


wiſdom ſpoken of in the firſt place of 
ſecular or worldly wiſdom ; and the 


knowledge laſt mentioned, of the onl 
true knowledge and wiſdom which the 
ſame Wiſe Man often tells us, conſiſts in 
the fear of God and ſincere piety · and 
religion; and then the words are to be 
thus paraphraſed ; :: ION. 
Wiſdom i: with an inheritance, for 
wiſdom is a defence, and money 


wealth are ſeemingly a firong ſecuri 
and fence to the'man that hath them bo 
together. But indeed neither the one 
nor the other ſeverally, nor both to- 
ther united, are to be depended on; 


wiſdom and underſtanding which 


conſiſts in the fear of God being man's 
_ chiefeſt, yea only ſecurity and felicity 
that alone 2 1 | a 


1 
makes 


* 


* 
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and in all circumſtances, make uſe of his 


. ben 


it a defence, 
&c. i. e. worldly wiſdom and worldly - 


makes his life ſafe and comfortable here, 
and brings um perfect peace and hap- 
pineſs herea ter, This is a plain com- 
ment on my text : Let not the wiſe man 
glory in his 21 * ; let not the rich man 
glory in his ric er; but let him that glorietb, 
hry in this, that he underſlandeth and 
tnoweth me, &c. However, this is certain, 
that wealth and riches are very vain 
things to be gloried and truſted in as 
a man's chief ſecurity and felicity. 
For, 235 "By 
t. Riches reach only to the outward 
man, and cannot cure the inward evils 
and diſeaſes of the mind. What doth 
all the wealth of the world ſignify to the 
man that is naturally and incurably me- 
lancholy, that dwells in a continual cloud, 
and looks on all the brighter things with- 


out him through a black glaſs and a 


thick miſt of darkneſs? ' Beſides, if ſome 
accidental diſcontent ſeize upon the rich 
man, (and the richeſt men are not out 
of the reach of ſuch diſcontents,) how 
doth this ſour all his enjoyments and de- 


lights, and render him inwardly moſt 


miſerable in the midſt of all his outward 
Happineſs? How apt is every real or 
imaginary affront from his inferiors, that 
are, either indeed ſo, or thought ſo by 
him, to diſquiet and diſturb him? How 
was Haman vexed in the midſt of all his 

lory for want only. of a bow from Mor- 
, (Eſth. iii. 5.) Ahab, the richeſt 
of the kings of Ty having taken a 
fancy to Naboth's vineyard, and being 
denied it, was heavy and diſpleaſed, and 
took his bed upon it, and could not ſleep 
and would not cat. (1 Kings, xxi. 4.) 
We are often infinitely miſtaken, and take 
the falſeſt meaſures, when we envy the 
happineſs of rich and great men; we 
know. not- the inward canker that eats 


out all their joy and delight, and makes 


them really much more miſerable than 
ourſelves. -- «if. TD, 
But what if a troubled conſcience, aſ- 
faults the rich man? and from this dan- 
ger he is not free, nay to this he is of all 


others moſt ſubject ; for riches are ſtyled 
by-our bleſſed Lord, the mammon of un- 


righteouſneſs (Luke, xvi. 9.) : becauſe 
they are for the moſt part found in the 
hands of unrighteous men, and by them 
are moſt valued, as being the mammon 
ſerve and honour more than God; 


unrighteous means, and generally uſed 
$,, K &. 


" . 
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95 alſo becauſe. they are often gotten 


Serm. CxIIn. 


to unrighteous purpoſes, being made the 
inſtruments of ſin and miniſters to luxu 
and wantonneſs. Now, 1 ſay, what if 
all the wickedneſs he is guilty of in the 
etting or uſing of his wealth, happen to 
ſtare in the face of the rich man's. con- 
ſcience, when awakened by ſickneſs or 
any other affliction, how doth this af- 
fright him, and into what horrors doth 


it caſt him? 


2. Riches cannot cure all the evils and 
diſeaſes of the body neither. One ſha 
fit of the gout, ſtone, or ſtrangury, wi 
overcome all the cordial power of gold 
and filver, and make a man deſpiſe his 
riches, and willing to part with his he- 
loved money for that eaſe which the vileſt 
beggar enjoys. But this will not always 
do ;. money -may procure the phyſician, 
but oftentimes the phyfician cannot cure 
the diſeaſe; and the rich man is left to 
roar under his torment, or miſerably to 
languiſh under his infirmity, whilſt the 
poor man ſings and rejoices in his eaſe 
and health. Beſides, I take it for cer- 
tain, that, if not the poor, yet the meaner 
man hath great advantages in point of 
health above the rich : for that temper- 
ance and plainer fare and exerciſe of 
body to which the condition of his life 
neceſſitates the man of a lower fortune, is 
in truth the beſt phyſic, and that which, 
after a tedious and coſtly courſe, the phyſi- 
cian himſelf oftentimes adviſeth his rich 
patient to. 


3. Riches are no ſecurity againſt out- | 


ward accidents and contingencies, 
hath. placed man in this world in the 
midſt of many hazards and evil chances, 
which fall not under any certain rule but 
that of divine foreſight and providence. 
To theſe the rich man 1s as HOY as the 
reſt beggar. A tile or ſtone may as 
foon fall 7-4 and cruſh the rich man's 


head as the vileſt peaſant's: the rich man 


ſtands on no better legs, and hath no 
other arms than the poor man; and he 
may and as often doth need the ſurgeon 
to cure his broken leg or arm. He that 
is clothed in purple is thereby no more 
ſecured from a ſudden blaſt of lightning 
than a man in rags. In the time of war 
and public calamity . the rich man ge- 


nerally fares, the worſt of, all, nd is ex- 


poſed to plunder, rapine, and olence ; 


whilſt. the meaner man is overlooked, 


and his obſcurity is has greateſt fecurity 
PRO AED e 6: let { Riches 
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"9 - Riches are themſelves uncertain, 
and therefore. not to be gloried and 
truſted in: for what a folly is it for a 
man to be ſecure and confident in that, 
of the poſſeſſion. of which he can never 


be ſecure? Hence the great apoſtle 


gives it as a proper advice to rich men, 
not to truſt in the uncertainty of riches, or 


in uncertain riches. And of riches: the 


wileſt of men thus elegantly diſcourſeth ; 
Labour not to be rich; ceaſe from thine 
own wiſdom. Wilt thou ſet thine eyes upon 
that which is not? for riches certainly 
make themſelves wings, they fly as an eagle 
top heaven. ( Proverbs, xxiit. 4, 5.) 
Riches are as volatile a thing as the 
bird of the air, nowhere fixed, uncer- 
tain in the getting and keeping ; flying 
from us both when we graſp after them 
and ſeek them, and when we think we 
have them in ſure poſſeſſion. Many are 
the projets of men to get riches, and 
ſome of them are ſo probable, ſo likely 
to take, and come ſo near the deſired 
effect, that the man thinks himſelf as 
ſecure of them as if he had them already 
in his power: but by ſome unexpected 
accident the project fails, and the man 
is left as poor as before; yea much poorer 
and more miſerable, as being fallen from 
a great expectation, and afflicted with the 
lols of that which, though he never had, 
yet he was in his own conceit as ſure of as 
if he had poſſeſſed it. 

And when a man hath gotten wealth, 
how uncertain is the keeping ofit ? How 
often doth the bird fly away on a ſud- 
den? Riches are uncertain, as bein 
ſubject to many chances; to theft, und 


fraud, and rapine, and violence, and fire 


and water too; a few great wrecks at ſea 
often undoing the richeſt merchant. Be- 
ſides men generally ſeek after wealth, 
not fo Bn) for their own comfortable 
ſubfiſtedice whilſt they live, (for a little 
will ſuffice for that,) as for the raiſing of 
a family; and leaving a rich and flounſh- 
dead. But, alas! how yain is this de- 
gu? Hear the royal pſalmiſt, Sure! 
every man walktth in a vain ſhew : ſure 

they are diſyilieted in vain : he . up 
Fiches, ane enen 'nde bo ſhall gather 
them, (fel. xxxix. 6.) Tlie provident 
man bat | Eommonly a waſting prodigal, 
and the wiſe mau a fool, for his heir. 


Aud very often the heir utterly fails, 


* 
* 


e family is extiptt, ad the 
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ing polity behind them when they are 


name of it js periſhed from the earth; 
and the wealth gone to ee 
are be rc e 
OT K. | 1 8 5 
But if the family be fil} in being, yet 
oftentimes the riches are "fled and the 
eſtate is gone. How many great eſtates 


may we reckon up that have, Within thi 


compaſs of one age, ſhifted ſeveral fami- 
lies? A good many years ago ſuch a 
lordſhip was in ſuch a family (and per- 
haps their eſcutcheon is {ſtill to be ſeen 


in the wall or windows of the manſion- 


houſe, as a ſad monument of decayed and 
ruined gentility) ; afterwards it went to 
another; and now it is in a third or fourth 
family; and whither it will go next who 
can tell? ſo vain a thing is it for a man 
to promiſe himſelf that hę ſhall convey 
his Inheritance to his heirg for ever. It 
is an excellent admonition to this x urpoſe 
that David gives to thoſe that 22 Heir 
wealth, and boaſt themſelves in the mulli- 
tude of their riches, For he ſeeth that 
wiſe men die, likewiſe the fool and the 
brutiſh perſon periſh and leave their'wealth 
to others ; * their inward thought is, that 
their houſes ſhall continue for ever, and ther 
develling places to all generations ; they call 
their lands after their own names, We- 
wvertheleſs, man being in honour, abideth not, 
he is like the beaſts that periſh. (Pal. xlix. 
10, 11, 12.) The ſenſe of which place 
ſeems to be hi? 
The rich man that truſteth in his 
riches ſeeth, or may ſee, that the wiſe 
man and the fool certainly die, the one 
as well as the other; and that the wiſeſt 
man by all his wiſdom cannot ſo ſecure the 
eſtate he hath gotten to his own progeny, 
but that it may, and often doth in a ſhort 
time paſs to another family. And yet 
ſuch is the folly of the worldling that he 
promiſes himſelf a perpetual name in th 

world, and a never-failing and always 
flouriſhing: poſterity. But indeed, as the + 
richeſt and moſt honourable man muſt 
himſelf certainly die and have his own 
honour laid in the duſt, fo the honour 


of his houſe, family, and poſterity, gene- 


rally laſts not long, but is alſo in a little 
tract of time buried in oblivion, © * 
F. And laftly, Riches will certainly 
fail. leave, and forſake, the'owners of them 
at laſt; when they come to die. 
If riches could fot the prefent cure alt 


. 


the evils of our l „ 


they could ſecure us agdluſt all out w 
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accidents in this world, if we were ſure 
of them for our lives, nay and that they 
ſhould continue to our poſterity ; yet 
were it a vain thing to truſt in them, as 
our {ccurity and happitieſs. For we our- 
ſelves mutt certainly after a few years 
bid an eternal farewel to them, and we 
muſt die and for ever leave them. This 
is the meditation of David in the above- 
mentioned pſalm: Be not thou afraid when 
one is made rich, when the glory of his 
houſe is increaſed; for when he dieth he ſhall 
carry nothing away, his glory ſhall not deſcend 
after him. (Pſalm xlix. 16, 17.) Now 
what a contemptible, or rather pitiful 
object is the rich man when he comes to 
die, if then he hath nothing elſe but 
his riches to truſt in? Such an one dies 


with far greater regret and torment of 


mind, and is ſo much more miſerable in 
his death than the pooreſt man. He is 
now for ever to leave all his wealth, to- 
gether with all that pomp and grandeur, 
all thoſe delights and pleaſures that it 
afforded, and his body to be laid in the 
dark and filent grave; and as for his 
ſoul, (as little religion as he formerly had, 
yet) he is now uncertain at leaft what 
will become of it; but he is certain that 
if there be any place of miſery for wicked 
ſouls, thither his muſt go. But on the other 
fide, the poor man hath no ſuch tempta- 
tion to make him fond of living or un- 
willing to die, but may rather look on 
Gepth: as a writ of eaſe, given him by 

ovidence from a life a ſorrow and 

ur. 2 N 

But fee the ſtupidity and infatuation 
of fallen man The rich man knows he 
mult certainly die as well as others, and 
that the time of his death is altogether 
ſo uncertain that, for ought he can tell, 
the next day or hour may be his laſt, 
He knows that wheneyer he dies he muſt 
infallibly leave his wealth behind- him, 


and carry none of his riches along with 


him. And to us that live under the 
revelation of the goſpel, God hath given 
ſo full a demonſtration of a life to come, 
wherein they ſhall be for ever happy 
that deſpiſe this world, and they miſer- 
able that doat upon it, that it ſeems 
almoſt impoſſible for any rational man, 
that duly and impartially weighs the 


evidence given him, to doubt of it; and 
vet the rich man ſtill depends on and 

lories in his riches. Whereas if he did 
1 kat relect on the pertect vanity of his 
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actions in ſo doing, and ſeriouſly conſider 
with himſelf how fooliſh and imprudent 
he therein is, he would heartily ſubſcribe 
to the truth of the ſecond obſervation I 
propoſed to diſcourſe of, viz. 'That the 
religious acknowledgment of God's pro- 
vidence in the wiſe and righteous govern- 
ment and diſpoſal of all human affairs, 
joined with an humble dependance and 
firm truſt on him, is man's beſt, and in- 
deed only ſecurity. But I ſhall reſerve 
this ſubject to another opportunity. 

Now to God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, be given and aſcribed all 
honour and glory, all religious worſhip 
and adoration, now and for evermore, 
Amen, 


8 ERM ON CXLIV. 
Man's Dependance on God his beſt 


and only Security. 


JEREMIAH, ix. 23, 24. 


Thus, ſalth the Lord, Let not the wiſe man glory 
in his wiſdom, neither let the mighty man 
lory in his might; let not the rich man glory 
in his riches. But let him that glorieth, glor 
in this, that he underſtandeth and knowet 
me, that I am the Lord, which exerciſe loving 
kindneſs, N. righteouſneſs in the 


earth, for in theſe things 1 delight, faith the 
Lord, 10 
„my former diſcourſe on this text I 
I have ſtripped the carnal man of all his 
vain confidences, whether in his own 
wiſdom, or in his might, or in his wealth, 
and have abundantly made good the firſt 
ropoſition contained in the text; viz. 
that it is a very ſinful and vain thing for 
any man ſo to g "7 in his wiſdom, might, 


or wealth, as to place his truſt and con- 


fidence in either or all of them. But 
left we ſhould ſeem to diſcourſe only in a 


deſtructive way, in taking off poor mortals 


from their falſe truſts, and then leave them 
in deſpair, and deſtitute of any other more 
ſure and certain dependance z. I proceed 
now to the ſecond . obſervation, which 
was this: Dry 

The religious acknowledgment. ot 
God's providence in the wiſe and nghte- 
ous government and diſpoſal of all human 
affairs, joined with an humble dependauce 


and firm truſt on him, in the way of - 


obedience to him, is man's -beſty yea, 
only ſecurity. '- 


But ket -bim-that 'glorieth, %c, For the 
fill dearing. c. which obſervation I ſhalt 


endeavour 
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three things: | 

I. That there is a divine Providence 
that takes notice of, and wiſely and 
righteouſly directs and governs all human 
affairs i. e. the actions and concerns of 
all men on earth. Ph 

II. That there is a moſt eſpecial Pro- 
vidence over. good men, that orders all 
things for their good. 

III. That therefore we ought, leaving 
all other earthly dependencies, to commit 
ourſelves to the divine Providence, in the 
way of piety and ſincere obedience to the 
divine commands, and firmly to rely and 


. truſt on it as our beſt, yea only ſecurity. 


Of theſe in their order. 

I. That there is a wiſe and righteous 
providence of God that takes cognizance 
of and governs the concerns of men on 
earth, 1s moſt plain not only from the 
holy ſcriptures, but alſo from the univerſal 
conſent even of thoſe- civilized heathen 
nations which know not, or own not, the 
ſacred oracles as ſuch. . 

I. Firſt, The holy ſcriptures (the 
doctrine whereof will appear to him that 
diligently and impartially .enquires into 
all the intrinſic and extrinſic arguments 
whereby it 1s confirmed, to be moſt cer- 
tainly of God) in very many places 
jw ſet forth the providence of God 
over the affairs of men. Hear ſome few, 
out of a great abundance that might be 
produced, moſt plain and expreſs de- 
terminations of ſacred writ concerning 
this matter. Such is that, For his eyes 
(i. e. God's eyes) are, upon the ways of 
man, and be ſeeth all his goings, { Job, 
xxxiv. 21.) And that, The Lord ic in 
his holy temple, the Lord's throne is in hea- 
ven ; hir eyes behold, and his eyelids try the 
children of men. The Lord tryeth the 
righteous ; but the wicked, and him that 
loveth violence, the Lord hateth. (Pal. 
xi. 45.) And, The Lord looketh from 
heaven ; he beholdeth all the ſons of men. 
From the of his habitation he looketh 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth. He 
Jaſhoneth their hearts alike : (or as the 

eptuagint and the Latin render the 
Hebrew ſeverally) He confidereth all their 
works,” (Pal, xxxiii, 13, 14, 15.) And, 


The ways of man are before the eyes of the. 


Lord, and he pondereth all his goings. 
Prov. v. 21.) And laſtly, Lord God, 
bold thou haſt made the Jeaven and the 
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endeavour plainly to demonſtrate theſe 


earth by thy great Poder and flretched o 
arm, and there is nothing tod ha#d or thee. 
Thou. ſheweſt loving kindneſs unto thouſands, 
and recompenſeſt the iniquity. of the fathers 
into the boſom of their chicken aſter them. 
T he. great, the mighty God, ibe Lord of 
Hoſts is his name, great in .counſel, and 
mighty in work : for thine eyes. are open 
upon all The ways of the ſons of men, to 
give every one according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings. (Jer. 
xxxii. 17, 18, 19.) 

This is the doctrine of the divinely in- 
ſpired writers, concerning whom it is 
farther obſervable, that they have in their 
very writings not only ng us the 
doctrine of Providence, but alſo given u 
a full and demonſtrative proof thereof 
in thoſe many clear and exact prediQtions 
of future contingencies, which by the 
divine Spirit they have delivered to the 
world many ages before the things them- 
ſelves came to paſs. Now prophecy is 
an irrefragable argument of Providence ; 
for if God foreſees the actions of men be- 
fore they are done, he cannot but ſee 
them in the doing ; and thoſe good or 
evil things, which before-hand he tells ſhalt 
befal men, we may be ſure, when they 
happen, are the effects of his providence. 

(2.) To the doctrine of the holy 
ſcriptures concerning the providence of 
God, all the civilized heathen nattons 
have given their ſuffrage, not only in 
word, but 22 is more) in fact and 
practice. For tough ſome conceited 
and contentious philoſophers have ven- 
tured to diſpute againit Providence, yet 
they could never E all their fophiſtry 
ſo 5 prevail againſt the reaſon of man- 
kind, and the force of primitive tradi- 
tion, as to eradicate the ſettled belief of 
it. But the generality of men in every 
age and nation, not wholly degenerated 
into bratiſhneſs, have ſtill practiſed upon 
a ſuppoſition of a divine Providence over- 
ſeeing and governing the concerns of men. 
Of Ahich f ſnall give you two or three 
moſt plain and demonſtrative inſtances. 

Firſt, The natural worſhip of God, 


conſiſting in prayer and ſupplication to 


him, is and always hath heen the prac- 
tice of all nations not perfectly barbarous. 
For the truth of which affirmation I ap- 
peal to the faith of all heathen hiſtorians 
and writers that are at this day extant. 
Now what is prayer to God to deliver ps 


3H 3, - from 
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from danger, or to give us any bleſſing 
or good 4 . direct * on ug 
ment of his provi 


nent of his providence over us? For 
to what, purpoſe, is it for any man to 
pray unto, him that either cannot or will. 
not hear his prayers, or take any notice 
of his petitions, or grant what he deſires ? 
The divine plalmiſt ſeems to me plainly 
2 8 to reflect in 5 1 9 that 
earejt prayer, unto thee ſhall a % come 
(Pal. fee 2.) ; where 45 fleſh 4005 EX». 
preſſion ſo wide and comprehenſive as 
that it muſt at Ieaſt ſignify the generality 
of mankind. Nor is it any, wonder that 
God ſhould be ſet forth by the pſalmiſt, 
even to the heathens, as a God that 
heareth prayer. For we all well know 
that there is a providence of God over 
the heathens, which adminiſters at leaſt 
temporal good things to them without 


5 Pr[nery ard therefore may much 


more do {0 upon their prayers and ſup- 
plications, though miſguided, and not 
well directed. We know that the ma- 
riners in the ſhip, with Jonah (though 
otherwile, as ſeamen and heathens too, 
they N have been thought not very 
inclinable to religion, yet) when they 
apprehended the danger of ſhipwreck, 
had recourſe every man to his God by 
prayer. (Jon- 1. 8.) And we know 
that the ſupreme and only true God 
heard their prayers, " proceeding from 


ſome honeſt principles of natural religion 
in them. 


Secondly, The inſtituted worſhip of 


God, (for fo I ſhall preſume to call it,) 
conſiſting in ſacrifices, hath been as uni- 


_ verſal a practice, in all ages and nations, 


as the former, and was indeed always 
joined with it. It were not very difficult 
{i it were our preſent buſineſs) to ſhew 

ow from this practice, as taught cur 
firſt parents after their fall, and from 
them derived to all mankind deſcending 
from them, ſcme of the main doctrines 
of the, goſpel itſelf may be. deduced. 
But however, this is certain, that the 
doctrine of providence is ſo legible in 
the cuſtom of ſacrificing, that he who 
runs may read it: for ſacriſices unto 
God, among the heathens and among all 
nations that uſed them, were either for 
the averting of evils that might come 
from him, or removing of "_ alread 


wo . 


* 
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thanks to him for good things already 
received; and ſo were all of them plain 
acknowledgments of divine providence. 

Thirdly and laſtly, The cuſtom of 
deciding doubtful matters by oaths, hath 
been, and is likewiſe received and prac- 
tiſed among all nations, that had or have 
any ſenſe of God left in them. This, as 
well as the former, is ſo notorious, that 
I need not ſpend my time in the proof 
of it., Now what are oaths, but down- 
right appeals to the providence of God, 
whereby we acknowledge his omni- 
ſcience, and that he knows the truth of 
all things, and his power and juſtice, that 
he can and will puniſh the authors of 
falſehood, and protect the lovers of 
truth. So firm a poſſeſſion hath the be- 
lief of providence always kept in the 
world. | 

Let us conſider now thoſe objeftions 
which ſome bold and ſelf-opiniated men 


have brought againſt it. Io cmit here 


the trite and common objection of the 
preſent proſperity of ſome wicked men, 
and the adverſity of ſome good men, 
(a full ſolution whereof you have in 
the ſeventy- third Pſalm throughout, the 
chief a of the Epicureans are theſe 
two: ' 

Object. 1. That it is inconceivable 
how God can, at the ſame moment of 
time, ſee and take notice of all the 
actions of all men on earth, eſpecially 
their inward actions, the thoughts and 
ſecrets of their hearts. 

Object. 2. That it ſeems beneath the 
majeſty of God to regard or concern 
himſelf about ſo low and vile a thing as 
man is. r | 
Before I diſtinctly anſwer theſe pre- 
tences, I ſhall in general obſerve this, 
that they are directly oppoſite each to 
the other: for the former objection ſup- 
poſes God too little to ſee and govern all 
the actions and concerns of men; the 
other makes him ſo great and ſo high, 
that he diſdains to concern himſelf about 
them: in the former the infide] pleads 
againſt divine providence, that non poteft, 
it cannot take notice of all things on 
earth ; in the latter he objects, non 
vacat  exiguis,, e. that God will not. 


* | hv Sg 0 . — . — * 7 
infficted by him, as puniſhments of 19 concern himſelf about the little affairs of 


or to procure thoſe good things from regard. 


men, as being unworthy of his cares and 
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In a word, the firſt objection ſets the 
work of providence, in the government 
of this world, above God; the ſecond 
placeth it beneath him. Thus error al- 
ways contradicts not only the truth, but 
itſelf. But let us now encounter theſe 


objections ny ; 
As for the firſt, that it is inconceiv- 


able how all the actions, yea the moſt 
inward thoughts, of all men, can, in the 
ſame moment of time, be ſeen and taken 
notice of by God; it is an objection ſo 
fooliſn, that any rational man may well 
be aſhamed of it. It was as wiſely as 
wittily ſaid of one, That if the brutes 


were capable of a deſign to draw the 


picture of God, they would paint him 
juſt like one of themſelves: ſo theſe 
rutiſſt men cannot, or rather will not, 


think of God, the infinite, almighty 


God, under any other notion than what /þ 


is adequate to their own, not only finite, 
but feeble and weak, meaſures. Thou 
canſt not conceive how God doth ſee 
and govern all things in this world ; doth 
it therefore follow, he cannot or doth 
not ſo do? A ridiculous conſequence ! 
The beaſts do not, cannot conceive how 


we, men make ſhips, and tame the unruly / 


ocean; how, and by what maxims of 
policy, we frame and govern kingdoms 
and commonwealths ; 2 we meaſure 
the courſes of the ftars, and take ob- 
ſervations of the heavenly bodies; much 
leſs how we diſcourſe of religion and 


divine matters; and yet we are ſure we. 


can do, and actually do, all theſe things. 
Now it is certain, that we mortal men 


are infinitely far inferior to the ſupreme 


God than the beaſts are to us. But let 
us ſee whether thele great pretenders to 
reaſon may not be convinced of their folly, 
even by ſenſe itſelf. 

Thou that queſtioneſt the poſſibility 
of God's inſpection of all things here 
below, look up and behold that glorious 
luminaty of heaven the ſun; ſee how, 
m the ſame moment, it diffuſeth its light 
and heat into all the ſeveral parts and 
corners of the wide earth expoſed to it, 
and peeps through every crevice of every 
the moſt ſecret place thereof. Now how 
canlt thou ſee this wonderfully diffuſive 
influence of 'a created light, and not 
grant a far more extenſive efficacy to the 

t Creator, the Father of lights? 
zut to come nearer to thee, conſider the 


very powers and faculties that God hath 


˖ 
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given thee, and then thou canſt never 

oubt of *the divine power and providence 
over thee. Do but open thine eyes, and 
thou canſt, in a moment, fee to the ſtarry 
heaven, though at a very vaſt diſtance 
from thee. Now he that made thee ſee 
from earth to heaven, cannot he himſelf 
much more ſee from the higheſt heaven 
to this earth? And if thou queſtioneſt 
how God can know thine cart and ſecret 
thoughts; I aſk thee, how thou thyſelf 


comeſt to know them? Didſt thou not 


receive the very faculty of knowing that, 
and all other things that are knowable by 
thee, from God? and could he make thee 
to know that which he himſelf cannot 
know? This is the very reaſoning of the 
divine pſalmiſt, where he brings in 
wicked and profane men thus lighting 
divine providence ; Yet they ſay the Lord 
all not ſee, neither ſhall the God of Jacob 
regard it. (Pſalm xciv. 7.) And then 
he excellemly refutes them, (ver. 8, 
9, 10, 11.) Underſland ye brutiſh among 

the people; and, ye fools, when will ye 
be wiſe? He that planted the ear, ſhall 
he not hear? he that formed the eye, ſhall 
he not ſee? he that chaſtiſeth the heathen, 
hall not he correct? he that teacheth man 
knowledge, ſhall not he know ? The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are 
vanity. The foundation of which excel- 


lent argumentation is this; whatever 


perfection there is in created things, it is 
from God the creator, and therefore in 
him it muſt needs be in an eminent man- 
ner. Much after the ſame way the 
apoſtle Saint John diſcourſes 1 ir our 
heart condemn us, God ts greater than our 
heart, and Enoweth all things. (t John, iii. 


20. If a man be conſcious to himſelf 


of his own wickedneſs, yea _the very 
ſecret wickedneſs and hypocriſy of his 
heart, ſure God himſelf, who ſet up this 
candle of conſcience (as Solomon calls 
it, Prov. xx. 27.) in every man, cannot, 
be ignorant of it, he being the fountain 
of knowledge, and all knowledge in the 
creature derivative from him ; and ſo 
knowing all things that are knowable by 
any creature, and infinitely more. But 
I have, perhaps, ſpent too much time in 


anſwering a fooliſh objection. 


I therefore proceed to refute the other 
cavil againſt divine providence, _ that 
pretends it to be beneath the majeſty of 
God totake notice of the mean and vile 
concerns of men on earth. The former 

3H 4 objection 
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objection aſſaulted, the omniſcience of 
God, this ſtrikes at his goodneſs; and, 
therefore, though it be more ſpecious, is 
yet really every whit as impious as the 
other. Now Bere it is to be confeſſed, 
that we men on earth, yea the moſt glo- 
Fious creatures of heaven, the angels, 
are infinitely beneath the majeſty of 
God, the creator of all things; but yet 
we ſay alſo, that whatſoever the infinite 
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heavenly affairs are as well beneath his 
eare and providence as the concerns of 
men on earth; but yet ſuch is the good- 
neſs of God, that he certainly takes care 
of both. 1 956 | 

And as to the condeſcenſion of God 
in his ſpecial care of- man, the ſame 
divinely inſpired writer excellently dif. 
courles of it; When I confider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon, and the 


majeſty of God was pleaſed at firſt to flars which thou ,haſt ordained; What is 
create and make, and in any degree man, that thou art mindful of him ? or the 


to communicate his 


goodneſs unto, fon of man, that thou wiſite/t bim? (Pſal. 


cannot be thought unworthy of his after- viii. 3, 4.) i. e. When I view the hea- 


care and providence ; yea, by and from 


its firſt creation, it is in a manner enti- © 


tled to the future providence of God 
that created it. It was the goodneſs 
of God, being ſelf-ſufficient, and from 
eternal ages perfectly happy in himſelf, 
that moved him, in that point of dura- 
tion which his infinite wiſdom ſaw moſt 
fitting, as it were to go forth and down 
from himſelf, and to give being to ver 
many things, and to communicate his 
goodneſs to each of them in ſuch degrees 
as the ſame his infinite wiſdom was pleaſed 
to aſſign; and from the ſame goodneſs 
whereby he created things, he ſtill pre- 
| ſerves them, provides for them, and takes 
care of them. 

The work of creation and providence 
are both equally a cf (as ſome 
of the ancient fathers term it,) a con- 
deſcenſion in God; and of this gracious 
condeſcenſion the ſacred writers take 
ſpecial notice. So the divine pſalmiſt; 


The Lord is high above all nations, and his fi 


glory above the heavens. Who is like unto 
the Lord our God, who dewelleth on high ? 
#vho humbleth himſelf to behold the things 
that are in heaven and earth. (Pſal. cxiii. 
4» 5, 6.) As if he had ſaid, the ma- 
jeſty of God is not only above all the 
nations of the earth, but his glory is 
alſo above the heavens and all the excel- 
lent powers and inhabitants thereof; and 
yet ſuch is his unparalleled goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion, that he humbleth himſelf 
to behold and take notice of the tranſ- 
actions both in heaven and earth: this 
is the plain ſenſe of that text, and the 
hyperbaton which our learned Engliſh 
paraphraſt ſuggeſts is manifefily forced 
and violent, as he himſelf at laſt doth 
little leſs than confeſs. So that if we 
look to the infinite majeſty of God, 
without reſpect to his goodneſs, the 


vens, and contemplate that ſtupendous 
work of thine, and therein behold thy 
ſuper-eminent glory and majeſty; I cannot 
but be amazed to think, that thou, fo 
cat a God, ſhouldſt take ſuch care of 
mean and vile a thing as man is. The 
pſalmiſt queſtions not God's ſpecial regard 
to the ſons of men, but wonders at his 
goodneſs and gracious condeſcenſion 
therein: queſtion it, I ſay, he doth not; 
for he preſently obſerves a plain demon- 
ſtration of it, in the very conſtitution 
and frame of nature, whereby it is ſo 
ordered that man hath an univerſal do- 
mimon given him over this whole lower 
world, (ver. 5, 6, . N For thou haſt made 
him a little lower than the angels, and haſt 
crowned him with glory and honour. Thou 
madeſi him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou haſt put all 
things under his feet : all ſheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beaſts (i.e. the wild beaſts) 
of the field; the fowl of the air, and the 
of the ſea; and whatſoever paſſeth 
through the paths of the ſea. Thus 1 have 
diſpatched my firſt particular, viz. that 
there is a wiſe and righteous providence 
of God, that takes cognizance of and 
governs the concerns of men on earth. 
II. I proceed hence to the ſecond 
head of diſcourſe which I have propoſed 
to myſelf, viz. That there is a moſt 


eſpecial providence of God over good 


men, that orders all things for their 
good, 
The providence of God 1s indeed over 


all things on earth, but not over all 
things alike, God takes care of the 


very brute creatures, the pſalmiſt telling 


us, that he giveth to the beaſt his food, and 
to the young ravens ' which cry, being, as 
ſoon as they are hatched, left deſtitute and 
forſaken by the old ones. (Pſal. cxlvii. 
9.) But 's regard to man is * 
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in compariſon thereof, the holy 
ons to deny that he hath any regard 
to beaſts. Doth God take care for oxen ? 
ſaith the apoſtle. (1 Cor. ix. 9.) Yes he 
doth; but he hath a far greater regard to 


men; and therefore that law, T hou ſhalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 


out the corn, teacheth us not only that we 
ſhould do right to our labouring beaſts, 
but alſo and much more that we ſhould 
not defraud ſuch men as by their labours, 
eſpecially in the work of the goſpel, de- 
ſerve well at our hands of their due re- 
ward, which is the reaſoning of the 
apoſtle in that place. Hence it is, that 
the very lives of the brutes are 1 
by providence, yea given by the divine 
law, to the uſe and ſervice of man; 
and he is allowed to take and kill, not 
only the beaſts of the earth, but the 
birds of the air, and the fiſhes of the 
ſea, to furniſh out a plentiful table for 
himſelf. - i 
Among men there is a moſt eſpecial 
idence of God over thoſe that are 
is children, that imitate his goodneſs, 
and walk in the paths of virtue and 
righteouſneſs. The divine apoſtle tells 
us, That the living God is clit, the ſaviour, 
or preſerver, of all men, but eſpecially of 
thoſe that believe. (1 Tim. iv. 10.) | 
Wonderful are the expreſſions in ſcrip- 
ture of God's tender care and kindneſs 
towards good men. Our Saviour tells us, 
that the very hairs of their head are num- 
bered (Matt. x. 30.) ; where the ſpeech 
is proverbial. We uſe to number and 
take account of things we value ; and, 
on the other fide, thoſe things we eſteem 
and regard not, we are ſaid to make no 
account or reckoning of them. An hair 
ſignifies the very leaſt thing, and the loſs 
* hair the leaſt damage; ſo that the 
ſenſe is, the very leaſt concerns of good 
men are regarded by God, nor will he 
ſuffer them to ſuſtain the leaſt detriment 
in the way of piety and righteouſneſs, 
which ſhall not tend to their greater good. 
God is ſaid to be as tender of his people 
as a man is of the apple, or pupil, of bis 
eye, of which we know every man is very 
careful that it receive not the leaſt hurt. 
(Deut. xxxii. 10.) And David prays to 
God for his eſpecial providence over 
himſelf, in the very ſame phraſe ; Sher 
thy marvellous loving kindneſs, O thou that 
ſaveſt, by thy right hand, ibem which 
their truſt in thee, from thoſe that riſe up 
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ainſt them ; keep me as the apple of the eye, 
. Pin. Ke 7,8); Ac fon the 
Engliſh paraphraſt) · Let thy watchful 
© and tender providence fence and ſecure 
« me from all dangers, after the ſame 
« manner as nature hath provided eye- 
% brows and lids, and five tunicles for 
“ guards to fence and preſerve the black 
« (the moſt tender part) in the middle 
„ of the eye, that wherein the viſive fa- 
& culty is placed.“ 

And, indeed, abundant is the provi- 
ſion that God hath made for the defence 
and ſecurity of his faithful ones. The 
holy angels themſelves are commanded 
to leave the heavenly bliſsful habitations, 
and to hover over this earth for their 
protection and preſervation, For th 
are ſtyled by the divine author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, (chap. i. 14.) 
miniſtering ſhirits, — forth to miniſter for 
them who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation : and 
the pfalmiſt tells us, The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and delivereth them. (Pal, xxxiv. 7.) 
Upon which it preſently follows, (ver. 8.) 
O tafle and ſee, that the Lord is good! 
bleſſed it the man that truſteth in him, Vea 
our Lord himſelf aſſures us, that his 
little ones, thoſe that imitate the inno- 
cence and humility of little children, 
have their angels in heaven. (Matt. xviii. 
10.) Hence the holy angels are termed 
the eyes of the Lord, as being the inſtru- 
ments of his watchful providence over 
good men. So, The eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro throughout the whole earth, to 


eso himſelf (it ſhould be themſelves 
ſtrong in the behalf of them whoſe heart 2 


perfet towards him (2 Chron. xvi, 9.) ; 
where that, by the eyes of the Lord are 
meant angels of God, is plain 2 
from the words themſelves, which clearly 
expreſs the very employment of the holy 
angels, in being ſent and running to and 
fro through the earth for the protection 
and ſecurity of good and upright men; 
and which, indeed, can hardly be made 
fenſe without admitting that interpreta- 
tion. f \ 

And the ſame is farther evident, from 
other parallel texts of ſcripture; in the 
fourth chapter of the prophecy of Zecha- 
riah, (ver. 2.) we have a viſion of ſeven 
lamps in a golden candleſtick ; the in- 
terpretation of which viſion is thus given, 


put (ver. 10.) Thoſe ſeven, they are the eyes of 


the Lord, which run to and fro throughout 
| the 
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the. whole earth. Now what thoſe ſeven 
es. of the Lord are, we learn from St. 
ohn, where we have a viſion of the 
mb, hawing feven horns and ſeven tyes, 
(Rev. v. 6.) which are the ſeven ſpirits 
of God ſent forth into all the earth : 


and (thoſe ſpirits he terms angels, I ſaw 


the ſeven angelt which flood before God. 
(Rev. viii. 2.) So again, we read of /c- 
ven . (Rev. i. 4.) which are before 
God's throne, i. e. wait in his preſence ; 
do not fit upon, but ſtand before his 
throne ready to receive his commands; 
and are therefore, undoubtedly, created 
ſpirits. For the underſtanding of which 
places, we are to know, that the ancient 
Jews believed, that among the holy an- 
gels, thoſe eyes of God and inſtruments 
of his watchful providence over us, there 
are ſeven principal ones, as it were, chief 
captains and commanders of the heavenly 
hoſt. So, in the ancient though apo- 
eryphal book of Tobit, the angel Ra- 

hael is brought in thus ſpeaking to 
Tobit and his fon, I am Raphael, one of 
the ſeven holy angels —-which go in and out 
before the glory of the Holy One. (Tobit, xii. 
1 7 4 And that this was no vain ſpeculation 
of the Jews appears from thoſe texts of 
canonical ſcripture, both of the Old and 


New Teſtament, which we have but now 


alleged. But this by the way : I proceed. 

By this miniſtry of his holy angels, 
God preſerves the faithful, his children, 
from infinite unſeen dangers, eſpecially 
from their ghoſtly enemies, and directs 
them in all their ways, and bleſſes and 
gives good ſucceſs (oftentimes ſtrangely 
and unexpectedly) to their honeſt under- 
taking. And of this 'I have given 


feveral inſtances, in my Diſcourſe «© Of 


& the Office of the holy Angels, in Re- 
“ ference to good Men, &c.” which 
ſhall not now repeat. 
Now what a wonderful condeſcenſion 
of the divine goodneſs is this, that the 
12 courtiers of heaven, the intimate 
ervants of the ſupreme King and Lord 
of the world, ſhould thus attend upon 
us vile clods of earth! 
and happy muſt the good man needs be, 


under the conduct of theſe wiſe, good, 


and powerful, guardians! How eaſily 
can they, how readily will they, upon 
the command of our heavenly Father, 
preſerve us from dangers, ſupply our 
wants, direct our courſes, and give a 


, 


And how fafe 
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proſperous iſſue to all our affairs! In a 
word, whether we look on the provi- 
dence of God over the faithful in the 
fountain or in the ſtreams, in the firſt 
Mover or in the inferior wheels, in the 
rincipal Cauſe or in the inſtruments; 
it appears every way an abundant provi- 
ſion by and . to them. "of 
For a concluding proof whereof, I 
ſhall only add that illuſtrious text, The 
Lord God is a ſun and fhield ; the Lord 
will give grace and glory ; no good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly. (Pſal. Ixxxiv. 11.) Divine pro- 
vidence is not only a ſhield over the truly 
virtuous, to ſecure them from dangers, 
but a fun alſo continually ſhining on 
their heads, and ſending forth upon 
them the comfortable beams and in- 


fluences of his grace and favours He 


not only removes evils from them, but 
ſupplies them with all good things that 
are indeed good for them. If they 
are fit for a wealthy proſperous condi- 
tion, they ſhall have it, and that with 
God's bleſling : but if a meaner condi- 
tion be more convement for them, they 
ſhall be made happy therein. If at any 
time afflictions be needful, (as they are 
often as neceſſary for our ſouls as phyſic 
is for our bodies,) they ſhall taſte of the 
goodneſs of their heavenly Father, even 


in them; they ſhall be ſupported under 


them, and made better by them; and, in 
God's due time, - delivered from them. 
If God tries them, he will aſſiſt them in 
the trial, and crown them after it: and, 
in a word, divine providence will ſo 
order all the occurrences of the good 
man's life in this world, as ſhall beſt 
conduce to his eternal happineſs in the 
other; which is, indeed, the only main 
chance and great concern that we ought 
always, and above all things, to mind and 
think of. | | 
III. And this brings me to the third 
and laſt ſtage of my diſcourſe, That 
therefore we ought, leaving all other 
earthly dependencies, to commit our- 
ſelves to the divine providence, in the 
way of piety and fincere obedience to the 


divine commands, and firmly to rely and 
truſt on it as our beſt, yea only fecurity. 


Which being ſo plain a conſequence from 
what hath been already delivered, I ſhall 


be brief in the handling of it, and fo. 


conclude... _ 
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Truſt and dependanee on the divine 
providence. is every Where in ſcripture 
recommended as our great duty and 
only ſecurity ; ſo that we can ſcarce open 
our Bibles, but we meet with ſomething 
that minds us of it: but of ſo great an 
abundance. which might be produced, I 
ſhall ſele& only two or three texts that 
moſt plainly ſerve for this purpoſe. Hear 
the pſalmiſt; Caſt thy burden _ the 
Lord, and he ſball ſuſtain thee : he ſhall 


never ſuffer the righteous to be moved. (Pal. 


Iv..22.)... Hear him again; Zruft in the 
Lord and do good, ſo ſbalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou ſhalt be fed. Delight 
thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall give thee 
the deſire of thine heart. Commit thy wa 
unto the Lord, truſt alſo in him, and be 
ſhall bring it to paſs (Pſal. xxxvii. 3, 4, 
5.) ; where, upon our truſt in God, it is 
- promiſed that God will give us even the 
deſire of our hearts, 1. e. if not the par- 
ticular, yet the general defire of our 
hearts: for we all defire, in general, that 
which is good, though we too often err 
in the particular choice, taking that for 
ood which is, indeed, hurtful for us. 
| fon if God deny that particular thing 
which we think to be good for us, but 
is not, and gives us that which he himſelf 
knows to be indeed good for us, he deals 
with us as becomes à wiſe and gracious 
Father; and thus he always deals with 
them that truſt and depend on him. It 
is a ſhame for us Chriſtians to be ignorant 


of this, when the heathen poet could 


fay, 

| | j —— 81 conſilium vis, | 
Permittes ipfis expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nohis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris. 
Nam, pro jucundis, aptiſſima quæque dabunt 
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 Charior eſt illis homo quam ſibi 
i.e. Our beſt way is to leave it to the 


“gods (ſo he ſpeaks in compliance with 
the cuſtom of his countrymen) to 


« judge and determine what is uſeful and 


“ convenient for us. For they will cer- 
« tainly give us, inſtead of thoſe things 
% that moſt pleaſe us, thoſe things that 
are fitteſt for us. For they 2 a 
40 2 care of man than he hath of 
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But as to our duty of truſting in God, 

full is ihe expreſſion of Solomon in the 

text we have more than once mentioned; 

Iii in the Lord with all thine heart. 

AP I ov, iii. 5.) Every man almoſt Pre- 
| 10 
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tends to truſt in God, but few truſt on 


him in truth, and with the whole heart. 
Whereof this is a plain demonſtration: 
no man heartily truſts in God, but he 
that doth every day commit himſelf and 
all his concerns in general to the divine 
Providence, by ſerious prayer, and aw 
every particular occurrence and buſineſs 
of moment, makes his particular addreſs 
to God, by humble ſupplication, for his 
direction and bleſſing. Now how very 
few are there of thoſe that pretend to 
truſt in God that do thus. 1098 
And, after all, we are ſtill to remem 

the proviſo already given, that our de- 
pendance on God's providence muſt be 
accompanied with a ſincere obedience to 
his commands. Hence the pſalmiſt joins 
both together in the above alleged text 
Truſt in the Lord, and do gend (Pal 
xxxvii. 3.) 3 and Solomon, in the text 
laſt mentioned, after he had ſaid, Z7uft in 
the Lord with all thine heart, "preſently 
_—_— Fear the Lord, and depart from 
evil. (Prov. iti. 5. 7.) Our hope in 
God is preſumption, without due regard 
to his laws, and an uniform obedience to 
his commands. And to convince us of 
the perfect vanity of ſuch pre ſumption, 
let us but attentively conſider what that 
providence of God is, that we pretend 
to truſt in. That ſpecial providence of 
God which is man's only ſecurity, (as 
we have above deſcribed it,) is nothing 
leſs than his ſpecial love and kindneſs to 
man, whereby he hath a tender regard to 

all his concerns; and, as a ſignal expreſ- 


' fion thereof, ſends his holy angels, thoſe 


molt glorious ſpirits, to pitch their tents 
round about him, and to take a fingular 
care and tuition of him, in all his 
ow what an intolerable impudence is 
it in any wicked man to depend on ſuch a 
E of God over him? With what 
ace canſt thou expect God's ſpecial care 
and regard of thy concerns, that haſt ſo 
little or no regard of his commands 2 
Can the adulterer, the drunkard, the liar, 
the ſlanderer, the backbiter, the common 
ſwearer, the cheat, the unjuſt man, the 
covetous and worldly man, the ſpiteful 
and malicious man, or any man that con- 
tinues in any wilful tranſgreſſion of any 
known law of Gad, be a darling of 
divine Providence? Will the angels, 
the holy ara BY of God, _ thoſe. faithful 
miniſters of his, attend on, and do good 
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offices for ſuch as refuſe to ſerve their 


great Lord and Maſter, yea live in 


downright rebellion againſt his govern- 
ment? Can the glorious hoſt of heaven 


wait*on the vaſlals of hell? This cannot 


be. 
Indeed, who can be worthy of that 


rovidence of God which we have ſet 
rth? No man, by a worthineſs of 
merit. - But yet there is a worthineſs of 
meetneſs, fitneſs, and due diſpoſition 


required in all that expect to be favourites 


of the Almighty, and objects of his 
more eſpecial care and providence. And 
this worthineſs conſiſts in a firm belief of 
the ſpecial providence of God over good 
men, in a ſincere and hearty endeavour to 
obey God in all things; i. e. to become 
ourſelves good men, that we may be 
entitled to ſuch his providence over us, 
and then in an entire truſt and dependance 
On it. - 

Wherefore (to conclude) let. us all 
in good earneſt make it our great buſineſs 
to ſerve God, to ſtudy to know his will, 
and to do it when we know it ; and then 
we are ſafe. Whoſoever thou art, that 
heareſt me this day, be perſuaded pre- 
ſently to forſake thy ſinful courſes, and 
entirely to reſign up thyſelf to the divine 
government, and' then be ſecure of the 
divine protection and ſpecial providence 
over thee; then let looſe the reins of 
thy hope and confidence in God, and 
truſt in his gracious providence as 
much as thou canft, and thou ſhalt 
never be confounded. - God ſhall lead 
thee, by a moſt cious economy, 
through this vale of tears, the whole 
courſe of thy pilgrimage in this world; 
directing thee in all difficulties, comfort- 
ing thee in all ſorrows and diſtreſſes, 
bleſſing all earthly enjoyments that he 
gives thee, and ſupplying the want of 
thoſe that he thinks fit to deny thee, 
with greater bleſſings; and in the life to 
come, he ſhall pour out the full riches of 
bis grace and goodneſs on thee. 

For which bleſſed life, God, of his 
infinite mercy, fit us; and thereinto, in 
his due time, admit us all; through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord and Saviour : 

To whom, with the Father and the- 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all honour and 
glory, might, majeſly, and dominion, 
3 now, and for evermore. Amen. 
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SERMON CXLV. 


By RicnhAxpD Bun, D. D. 
Late Rector of Eaſt-Barnet, &c, 


The Example of Jeſus Chriſt recom. 
mended to Imitation. 


1 Per. ii. 21, 
That ye ſhould follow his ſteps, 


HOEVER looks into his own make 

and conſtitution muſt allow it to be 
with great juſtice obſerved, that one of 
the moſt eaſy and moſt effectual methods 
of inſtruction is that of ſetting before 
men a winning example. Precepts are 
ſomewhat dry and harſh to thole who 
are not uſed to ſpeculations, and it re- 
quires ſome trouble to make the applica- 
tion. But example makes the rule plain 
and familiar to us: it provokes our emu- 
lation, and eaſily gains upon the affec- 
tions: there is ſomething ſenſible and 
viſible in it which procures it the readier 
acceſs to the mind; and it not only ſhews 
us the practicableneſs of our duty, but 
likewiſe the lovelineſs of it. There ſeems 
to be much the ſame difference between 
good rules of living and a good life, as 
between the fineſt deſcription or paint- 
ing of a beautiful proſpect, and a view of 
that proſpect itſelf: the deſcription may 
entertain the reader, and the painting 
pleaſe the ſpectator, and both may be 
inſtructive too; but the naked eye will 
take in more at one view, and with more 
pleaſure and delight, than any words or 
colours could convey to the mind; and 
this without the labour of learning the 
uſe and beauty of words, or the rules 
and excellencies of art: and ſo it is with 
a good life; every man is convinced and 
powerfully drawn by it; he ſees more 
charms in it than he can expreſs; and 
how contrary ſoever his own practice 
may be, yet he will readily acknow- 


ledge that he cannot but fincerely wiſh 


in his heart, that he was that good man 
himſelf. And in this particular, as well 
as others, the Chriſtian religion has a 

reat advantage over other inſtitutions, 


that the bleſſed Author of it was pleaſed 


to live and die among us, and practiſe 
thoſe duties which he requires of us: ſo 
that we can take a view of his religion 
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in his life as well as in his doctrines, and 
have a moſt excellent pattern to c 

after; thereby to quicken us in the A. 
charge of our duty, and provoke us to 
lire as he lived. The holy evangeliſts 
have given us the hiſtory of his life, 
told with a manly noble ſimplicity not 
to be paralleled, and with a clearneſs 
ſcarce to be miſunderſtood, And St. Pe- 
ter, in the text, ſays of one part of it 
what 18 equally true of all the reſt, that 
one gracious: deſign of it was, to leave 
us an example, that we ſhould follow his 

The uſe to which I intend to apply 
theſe words at preſent, is to make a 2 
ſuch practical obſervations on the life of 
the bleſſed Jeſus, as may be of general 
uſe to us in the conduct of ours. And 
ſince it 18 abſolutely neceſſary that all cha- 
raters which are deſigned for imitation, 
ſhould not be drawn too high, leſt they 
terrify inſtead of alluring ; whilſt on the 
other hand, it is ſo mighty eaſy to ſoar 
beyond the reach of man, in contempla- 
tions on the conduct of the Son of God; 
I ſhall therefore confine my remarks to his 
behaviour as the ſon 1 man, utterly 
excluſive of his divine character; and to 
ſuch things as are level to all capacities, 
adapted to all ſeaſons, and ſuch as 4a þ 
and muſt be copied after and tranſcribed, 
in a greater or leſs degree, by all his 
diſciples. And : 

I. I obſerve of the life of the bleſſed 
Jeſus, that he was always intent on the 
main buſineſs he came about. His fa- 
ther had given him a work to do, and he 
never loſt fight of it: this work was, 
to do the will of him that ſent bim, which 
we find he ever had in his view. 

When he had tarried behind his parents 
at Jeruſalem, hearing and making inqui- 
ries of the doors of the law, and his 
mother reproved. him for that he gave 
her no notice of it, and therefore Jett h 
and ſhe had ſought him ſorrowing ; i 
replies, Knew you not that I muſt be 
about my Father's 
to be his firſt care at all times and on 
all occaſions; and no regard to any 
perſons. or. things was to cauſe him to 
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When he came to be baptized of John, 
and the Baptiſt refuſed him, ſaying, 1 
have need to. he baptized f thee, and comeſt 
thou to me he anſwers, Suffer ut to be ſo 


nawy for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 


buſineſs * This was 
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righteous 5. Whatever promoted the 


ends of righteouſneſs and virtue was a 


part of his work; and neither the dignity | 


of his own perſon, nor the inferionty of 


him who was to miniſter to him, could 


divert him from the diſcharge of 'it. 
When his diſciples brought him meat, 
after his 83 with the woman of 
Samaria, and deſired him to eat; he re- 
plies, I have meat to eat which ye know 
not of : my meat it to do the will of him 
that ſent me, and to finiſh his work. I do 
not live by bread alone. My firſt concern 
is to do my duty. This was to do good 
whenever opportunity offered, to recover 
the loſt, and ſoften the impenitent ; and 
this he had been mercifully attempting 
with the poor woman of Samaria, not- 
withſtanding the wickedneſs of her paſt, 
life, or the cenſures he might incur by 
ſuch a converſation. 2 
When he paſſed by a man that was 
born blind, and was aſked whether it 
was for his, own. or his parents ſin that 
he was ſo born ; he replies, that the de- 
ſign of 1t was only to give him an occa- 
ſion to exert his power. And from this 
occaſion he infers the neceſſity of it ; 7 
muy work the works of him that ſent me 
while it is yet day; the night cometh wherein 
no man can —— 5 No occaſion is to be 
loſt ; this life only is the time of trial: 
and accordingly he heals the man, and 

converts him. | 

And laſtly, When he talked of going 
to Judea to ſee Lazarus, and his diſciples 
. ſeemed ſurpriſed at it, becau/e the Jews 
had lately fought to ſtane him there ; his 
anſwer was in effect this, that what was 
unproper at one ſeaſon might be neceflary 
in another, and that in general while the 
day laited he muſt work without regard 
to fear or danger: and accordingly he 
went up to his friend Lazarus, and 
raiſed ham from the dead. | 
From all which 1t is evident, that his 


thoughts were ever intent on the great 


deſign of his coming; that no regard to 
waar or things 5 divert . — from 
it; no unworthineſs in the object dif- 
courage him; no fear, either X cenſure 
or ſuffering, terrify him from purſuing 
It, | 

And in this every one of his diſciples 
may follow his example. Every man has 


his work ſet him as well as the bleſſed 


Jeſus, and ſhould, like him, ever have 
it in his view. Every one's buſineſs in 
*ths 
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this world is to e for a better; to 
purify his heart and mind from ſin and 
corruption; and to make a daily progreſs 
towards perfection. This is the will of 
him tr 0 ws; and whoever will faith- 
fully diſcharge it muſt bear it ever in his 
thoughts, He muſt remember, like his 
bleſſed Maſter, that this is to be his main 
end 1n view at all times, and on all occa- 
fions ; that he is, as far as human frailty 
will permit, to be ever upon his guard 
againſt the attacks of fin; ever ready 
and open to embrace all opportunities of 
wing in virtue; and that, neither the 
wns nor the favour of men, neither 
the profits nor the diſcouragements of 
the world, are to divert him from this 
gee point in view; but he is to keep 

is eye ſteadily fixed upon it to the end 
of life, till the night cometh in which no 
man can work, | 


7 


II. Another obſervation to be made 


on the life of the bleſſed Jeſus is, that 
we find him always eaſy and ſatisfied with 
the accommodation he meets with. He 
receives his lot with ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience, is ever pleaſed and contented 
with it, and whatever happened was beſt 
to him, There appears throughout his 
whole converſation a great indifferenge as 
to what we call the convemiencies and 
comforts of life; and he plainly” did not 
think any thing that befel him ſufficient 
cauſe for murmur or complaint: he lived 
in the world without ſetting his heart 
upon it; and was therefore neither elated 
nor deprefled with the good or evil that 
happened to him in it. In his youth he 
reſided with his ſuppoſed parents, was 
ſatisfied with their low and laborious 
fate, and in all probability worked with 

eph at his calling. When he appeared 
in public, if he was invited to a feaſt 
he partook of it: if he met with ſcorn 
and contempt he ſubmitted to it. We 


ſee no great effuſions of joy at the good 


that befel him; no great ſorrow or 
mourning for the evil; but he acquieſced 
in either as it happened, and thought it 
of no very great conſequence which was 
his portion. The reaſon of which is 

indy this, that he did not think him- 
Le at home: he confidered himſelf as 
in a foreign country, and therefore, like 


a wile traveller, made the beſt of his f. 


to his own, and gave himfelf very 
little concern about any thing that hap- 
pened on the road. It were folly” for 
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any one to make the common inconveni- 


encies of a journey matter of ſettled grief 
and complaint, or to ſuffer the amuſe. 
ments of it ſo to engroſs all his tho ghtg 
as to make him forget where he is. And 
therefore our Lord was neither fond of 
the one, nor uneaſy about the other, but 
purſued his way with, cheerfulnefs, and 
expected no happineſs till he came to the 
end of it, and entered into the joys of his 
Father's kingdom. 8 

And how happy would it be for them- 
ſelves, how happy for the world, if his 
diſciples would herein follow their Maſter's 
example! The reaſon of this his con- 
duct holds as ſtrongly with regard to us 


as it did with him. The world is no 


more our home than it was his; and the 
ateſt part of us tarry as little a while 
in it as he did. And whence then theſe 
boundleſs and indefatigable cares about 
the concerns of it? This ſingle conſidera- 
tion is ſufficient to demonſtrate the foll 
of an inſatiable avarice, and the ne ge 


of a reſtleſs ambition. To what purpoſe 


is one man ever craving” and heaping up, 
without regard to the divine or human 
laws, and another ſacrificing all duty to 


his thirſt of power; but to gratify ap- 


petites which are never to be ſatisfied, 


and procure riches' and authority which 
he cannot poſſibly enjoy long, and may 
never enjoy at all? And on the other 
hand, to what purpoſe do men murmur 
and cry out loudly againſt Heaven for 
their diſappointments of this kind, but 
needleſsly to add fin to fin, and torment 
themſelves without cauſe ? To what pur- 
poſe is it to add to our ſufferings deſpair, 
and indulge impatience under evils which 
cannot laſt long, and 'm 
pleaſe, in an everlaſting glory? The bleſſ- 
ed Jeſus has ſet us a very different. ex- 
ample, if we will wal in to Hebt. His 
conduct will teach us to keep a guard 
upon our paſſions; to proportion our 
value of things to their real worth, and 
not the corrupt opinions of men; and to 
remember that we have here no abiding 
city. His rule was that of the Son of 
Sirach, Whatſoever thou dat, remember 
the end, and thou wilt never do amc. 
This would ſhew, us the vanity of worl 7 
joys, and leſſen the terrors of worldly ſuf- 
erings; it would, 3 
difficulties, and quicken us in 9 
and it would by degrees make 


% 


ſenible, that indeed it is of littie con- 


| ſequence 


end, if we 
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ſequence how we fare here, if we can 
but ſecure ourſelves an eternal manſion 
of bliſs in our Father's houſe. 

III. We may obſerve farther of the 
bleſſed Jeſus, that he was humble, meek, 
and benevolent in all his deportment to- 
wards men. The particular St. Peter al- 
ludes to in the text is, that when he vas 
ruviled he reviled not again; when he ſuffered 
he threatened not. And what was ever more 
juſt than his own character of himſelf, 
that he <vas meek and lowly of heart ? 


What various inſtances of humility, be- 


nevolence, and love to mankind, ſhine 
out in all his actions! Every part of his 


conduct was a teſtimony of his love, 


every act of his life a proof of it. With 
what an unwearied application does he 
labour to do men good, even in ſpite of 
themſelves? With what mildnets . and 
temper does he bear their inſults ; what 
compaſſion does he ſhew to their infirmi- 
ties and faults; and what readineſs to 
help and deliver them? Nothing could 
provoke him to return evil for evil; no 
temptation enſnare him to lay aſide his 


mercy. It is perhaps one of the molt. 


difficult parts of Chriſtian charity to be 
able to bear the fins of others, and to 
labour to recover them, without either 
pride, inſolence, or cenſure: and that 
we might not want a precedent for it, 
the bleſſed Jeſus has given us one in 
his own conduct towards the woman 
taken in adultery, When the proud and 
the cenſorious bring her to him, and inſo- 
lently triumph at her iniquity, with what 
juſtice and wiſdom does he ſtrike them 
dumb; and with what engaging mild- 
neſs and mercy reprove her! Has no man 
condemned thee ? No man, Lord. Neither 
40 I condemn thee: go, and fin no more. 
And throughout his whole life, with 
what condeſcenſion and pity does he con- 
verſe with the moſt deſpiſed and moſt 
wicked part of mankind, and endeavour 
to melt them into a ſenſe of their duty 
by his mildneſs and love? With what 
openneſs of heart does he receive all that 
come to him; with what pleaſure give 
every good action its juſt commendation 
with what tenderneſs does he cheriſh every 
inclination to virtue? So true was the 
Propliet's deſcription of him! ſo much 
was it 'one of his chief cares, that the 
bruiſed reed Fhould not be broken, or the 


Haba flax be quenched !, And, on the 


«het hand; with what warmth docs he 
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condemn. all malicious and., revengeful 
thoughts for real in) uries; with what for- 
bearance and forgiveneſs overlook, and 
even excuſe offences? One of the ſevereſt 
a g he ever 14755 his diſciples was 
when they deſired him to call for fire 
from heaven to conſume thoſe who uſed 
him ill, and would not receive him. He 
rebuked them, ſays the evangeliſt, and ſuid, 
ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of. 
And in the article of death itſelf, he not 
only prays for his murderers, but pleads 
their excuſe, . Father, forgive. them; for 
they know not what they do. | 
Such was the conduct of the bleſſed 
Jeſus, and ſuch ought. to be the deport- 
ment of all his diſciples. If he ſo loved 
the worſt of men, the conſequence .is 
ſure and inevitably conclufive, that we 
ought alſo to love one another: that we 
ſhould bear with one another's faults and 
infirmities, ſtifle our reſentments, and 
ſubdue our pride. Humility is the hand- 
maid to charity as well as to devotion 
the more ſenſible we are of our own faults, 
the more compaſſion we ſhall have for 
thoſe of other men; the more ready we 
ſhall be to forgive as we would be for- 
given; and the more we grow in this 
virtue, the greater will be our. progreſs 
in all other Chriſtian graces. They are 
all founded in mercy, and built up in love, 
and can dwell only with the meek and 
humble ſpirit. If there be any one fin 
which at once ſubverts all the principles 
of Chriſtianity, it is that of an inyeterate 
and implacable malice. They are as con- 
trary as hight and darkneſs, and can, no 
more be reconciled ,and dwell in the ſame. 
breaſts than God and Mammon. The 
goſpel breathes nothing but peace and good- 
evill towards men; requires that we ſhould 
be gentle, and eaſy to be intreated ; expreſsly 
teaches us, that whoever rejoices in miquity, 
or does not rejoice in doing good, bas 
no charity, and that whoever. has not 
charity, in a Chriſtian ſenſe, has nothing. 
IV. And laſtly, Our great Maiter was, 
with regard to God, conſtant in his at- 
tendance on his worſhip, and devout with- 


out oſtentation. When the laws of his 


religion required it, he went up to Jeru- 
ſalem at the three great feſtivals, and 
paid his devotions there. And at other 
times we find him frequently diſcharging 
the great duty of prayer, but for the 2 
part in privacy and retirement. He ſhewa 
us che importance ef the, duty, and t 
eee hounds 
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dbolnds we Ne to (et to it. He tyakes its 
mekit to Buſiſt in the diſpoſſtion and 

e ie heart; and not in ex- 
, Inces, or forms of ſpeech, 
or vain repetitions. He utterly condemns 
ofte ns ſhews, of it; and teaches 
--ns; th at Jeaſt all acts of ſacrifice are 


to gite way to thoſe of mercy, when 


both cannot be performed: ſo that we 

may learn from his behaviour the nature 

of the duty, Aut che moſt proper methods 
ere diſcharging it, He was very frequent 
, in his addre 78 to heaven, to ſhew us the 


46 


ga 
" E. 90 of fy * as moſt proper 
hs _ for it. But he neither pages the whole 
or the main ſubſtance of religion in it; 


Mk? doey he Fog the world in order to 
6 duty has its times 

41 others, and is 
larly to take its courſe with them, 
exclude them. To retire. from 


© diſcharge it, 
l and ſeaſans' as well as 


but nor. ex 
85 Jt. and become acquainted with 
14 25 open our hearts before him, g 
= Bork 11 our wants and deſires in 
fervours of devotion, is no doubt 
et to the Chriſtian life, and never 
px be negleed by thoſe who would make 
A progreſs in it. But this is not all; 
there is ſomething too ſelfiſh for Chriſti- 
nity an OP! g ourſelves up wholly, 9 
Rope devotion ; when we haye 
Rot ny care of ourſelves, we mult _— 


5 again to the world, and take What ee 


pe can of our fellow - creatures, in. the 

Faithful diſcharge of all thoſe ary which 

| Chriſtianity giyes | them a right. to demand 

of us: 15 did Fir Lord an 10 0 Maſter; and 

. this mul, 1 5 iſciples do who would follow 
FE, 


pattern A urely no Chriſtian 
Will kn) 8 115 Perfection then can- 
i not con 1 ſolutely renouncing. the 


World, but ja in ſo uſing it as not to abuſe 
it, and keeping, our hearts and, aſfections 
free and 1 Auen from it; not in de- 
172 ; ourſelves wholly to acts of piety, 
ut in a conſeientious diſcharge of them 
bel PUT, duties, to 2 and nal 
er_that no 
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as well kn 1 ab. the certainty 'of 1 


# brother alfe 5 In this ſenſe we 55 dla y to 


his, example was a perfect 


preſſions of it, that the ſouls, the bodics, 
the wants, the inſirmities, and the WiC- 


S bt We office at the f 12 
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tendance on the publi c worſhip of God, 
and no iden in the A ge of 
_ private. vgtions to him. We muſt 

t on the main buſineſs of 
this: Ae, which is to prepare us for 
another. We mult remember that this 
world is not dur home, . but. only the 
road thither ; and therefore take great 
care to keep, our hearts at liberty, ſo 
that none of its falſe allurements and 
corrupt temptations chain do our 
affections to it. We mut raiſe . our 
thoughts from earth to heaven,; {fx our 
— upon od, confider hig IP. e per- 


fections, ani the wonders of e to 
us, till our hearts are warm. 05 en- 
livened with a love "For him. 95 we 
muſt ; at the fame time remember i $0, grow 
daily i in love to our fellow-cr 1 2 8 for 
his ſake and treat and e them a8 
his en, and members. Jus: 12 
rule, that 5 loves God all le bis 
l and in the Eno dre of our 
Th „ N es 
meaſure. 0 the ſtature of the fullneſs © 
Chrift : that is, till we have e 57. 
inward man, and by degrees brought our 
whole hearts and minds to an habitual 
ſtate, temper, and rene to all vir- 
tue and holineſs ; or in other words, till 
we ſo love him, and his creatures, as he 
laved us. 80 that the whole extent of 
our Foy and the whole baknely of our 


gives t 2 fails; or in 
other 0 „ becauſe. 2 God and 
one . is not, ,onlr\ our duty in . 


m es neee eee dessen. 


. 85 
And if we e th life 


Jeſus in this light, we cannot want a pre- 
cedent or encouragement to every ſpecies 
of it. What was his whole 18 ſite but 2 
conſtant ſeries of doing good 3; one con- 
tinued act of love, varied in all the ex- 


kedneſa of men could require ? Fi "Nays What 
e 1 gonti Nuance... 
te malig 
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» On deſerting our Religion. 

vx Marr. x. 33. 

1 But whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, him 
will alfo deny before my Father which is in 

at heaven. | 

* P this chapter we find the Saviour of 

ur the world ſending his twelve diſciples 


on their firſt miſſion, to preach the glad 
1 of the goſpel to the ews. And 
in order to — \ them fully for it, he 
endues them with miraculous powers, to 
confirm the truth of their doctrines; 
commands them to make no preparations 
for their journey; and teaches them how 
they ſhould behave themſelves in it : and 
that they might not be diſappointed in 
the event, he foretels them what would 


is . 6 

ir ing, not only to themſelves, but likewiſe 
o to thoſe that heard them, both here and 
bh hereafter. He commands them to pro- 


vide neither money, nor more clothes 
than they had on, for their preſent jour- 
ney (ver. 9, 10.) ; but refer themſelves 
to the juſtice of their cauſe, and his pro- 
vidence that ſent them. He commands 
them to preach the Eingdom of heaven only 


Tec 


il to the loft ſheep of the houſe of 1ſrael ; and in 
be proof of its approach, to. cleanſe their le- 
of pers, heal their fick, and exerciſe their other 
A miraculous gifts among them, with the 
d, ſame freedom with which they had re- 
oy ceived them. (Ver. 7, 8.) He foretels, 
A with regard to themſelves, that they 
1d ſhould hereafter be impriſoned, ſcourged, 
A and brought before kings and governors for 
: bis fake ; and for a teſtimony againſt thoſe 
E kings and governors in particular, and in 
d general, againſt all the gentilet, among 
vhom they ſhould preach. And with re- 
es gard to thoſe who ſhould hear them, he 
0 moſt graciouſly declares, on the one hand, 
"R that whoſoever received them ſhould be un- 


derſtood by our Lord to have ſhewn the 
ſame reſpe& to himſelf; and whoſoever 
ſhould thus receive him ſhould be rewarded 
as if he had received that God who /ent 


1 him (ver. 40.) : and on the other hand, 
* he moſt terribly donounces, that it ſhould 
1 be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah 


in the day of judgment, than for thoſe 


14, 15.) and in the words of the text, 


be the final conſequence of their preach- - 


eities which did not receive them, (ver. 
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him will he alſo ore his Father 
r Ta fpmibng ro which 
words I ſhall endeavour to ſhew : | 2 

I. What is meant by denying our bleſ- 
ſed Lord before men. 

II. The heinous nature of this fin. 

III. The great danger of it, and the 
terror of the threatening here denounced 
againſt it. And, 

IV. and laftly, I ſhall conclude with an 
inference or two with reſpect to ourſelves. 

I. The firſt thing is to ſhew, what is 
meant by denying- our bleſſed Lord before 
men ; which (when applied to thoſe who 
have once profeſſed the goſpel) muſt pri- 
manly ſignify their avowed apoſtacy from 
the fans truths of our religion ; their 
openly and voluntarily relinquiſhing the 
profellion of our moſt holy faith, for ju- 
daiſm, heatheniſm, or what ſome men 
call the religion of nature, or which 
is worſe, for no religion at all. This is 
2 ha, the Lord of life in the worſt 
ſenſe ; it is /rampling under foot the blood 
of the Son of 'God with the greateſt ſcorn 
and contempt ; and it is doing the higheſt 
deſpite to the Holy Spirit of grace. It is 
treating our adorable Redeemer as a cheat 
and an impoſtor; it is rejecting his 
doctrines as falſe, or at leaſt as not ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported ; and it ſeems therefore 
wy _ all that in _ won - be 

ilty of that fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
which all not 4 7 abr bs 2 
cuorld, nor in the world to come: for 
either they do believe that there were 
ſuch perſons as our bleſſed Saviour and 
his apoſtles in the world about ſeventeen 
hundred years ago, and that they did per- 
form the al things which are re- 
corded of them; or they do not. If they 
do not believe theſe facts, they muſt, in 
effect, contend that no credit is to be 
given to any hiſtory, and deny any thin 
to be true which they have not ſeen. And 
if they do believe that ſuch perſons did 
preach the goſpel, and that ſuch miracles 
were wrought by them, their baſe apoſ- 
tacy from Chriſtianity implies, that they 
impute thoſe works to 1nfernal agents, 
and make them the operations of devils : 
that is, they put thoſe demonſtrations of 
the ſpirit, and of _ the nughty 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, upon a level 
with magical incantations or deluſions ; 
they, in effect, 155 of our Lord and 
Maſter, that he his diſciples had un- 
dean ſpirits; none was the crime of 
— 8 | Na 
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which the Jews were guilty, when they 
were told That the lin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt /ſhotle not be forgiven unto men. 
There is indeed this dierence between 
them, that the Jews ſaw the works of 
the Son of God wrought, which our 
modern apoſtates do not; but when it is 
remembered, that the teſtimony of the 
Spirit was not then given to the truth of 
his doctrine; and when the atteſtation of 
the whole Chriſtian church for ſo many 
ages is throw into the balance againſt 
the bare want of ſceing thoſe things 
which have been, and are to fully proved; 
I fear equity wilt require but very little 
abatement to be made in the ſentence on 
that account. And whoever conſiders the 


dating iniquity of thus openly bidding 


defiance to the Son of God, will not 
wonder that' even the meek and humble 
Jeſus ſhould pronounce, concerning ſuch 
offenders, that he will deny them to have 
any ſhare in his atonement at the great 
ta of retribution, when he will come to 
judge both the quick and the dead. Bu 

of this more hereafter. | 

Next to the open apoſtacy from the 
faith, a ſecond kind of demal of our 
Lord is that of thoſe who are either afraid 
or aſhamed to confeſs him, in times of 


reproach or danger. Unleſs men are very 


firmly eſtabliſhed in the faith, it is no 
wonder that perſecutions'and death ſhould 
terrify them from the open profeſſion of 
it. Human inſirmities and human paſſions 


eonſidered, thoſe are ſuch ſtrong tempta- 


tions as the weak and wavering in their 
religion cannot well be expected to reſiſt. 
And therefore, ſays our bleſſed Lord of 
the feed ſow in ſſony places, that they, at 
fr{t' receive the word with joy, but when 


perſecution er tribulation ariſeth becauſe of 


the voor, they are preſently offended ; that 
is, they forſake the truth and difown it. 
But eden this, we know, will not be al- 
lowed as a ſufficient plea in the fight of 
God, to exeuſe our denial of his beloved 
Son in the fight of men. His oe to us 
furpaſſeth knowledge ;- and he requires in 
return, that ours for him ſhould exceed 
all others which can eome in competition 
with it. He underwent the moſt grievous 
Pains, inflicted in the molt unjuſt and 
gravating manner, for our ſalvat ion; 
And he requires that neither life nor death 
_» ſwuld ſeparate us from him, org deter us 
from glörifying in his erofs. And if thofe 


who Call themſtlhes (bY his name unt re- 
M30 1 
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ſolution | to do this, it is either becauſe 


they do not enough confider the wonders 
of his life, death, and mediation; or do 
not duly apply themſelves to that purity 
of heart, and elevatiot of mind, which 
the goſpel preſeribes And therefore, 
ſays our bleſſed Lord, He that :loweth 


father er mother, fiſter or brother, wife or 
children, more than me, is not «69rthy 7 


me ; and he that forſaketh not all that 


hath, (life itſelf not excepted, when he 


can enjoy it on no other terms than'deny- 
ing the faitb,). and followeth not after 
me, is not worthy of me. To which I 


Thirdly, That it is a virtual and! tacir 


denial of our Lord, to negle& frequent- 


ing the public offices of the Chriſtian 
church; if done either in compliance 
with the vicious cuſtoms and humours of 


men, who blaſphemouſly revile and de- 
ſpiſe a crucified Saviour, or out of an 


idle and fooliſh feur of being thought 


weak or ſuperſtitious. When Chriſtianity 


is become the religion of a country, it is 
to be expected that many perſons will 


for faſhion fake only profeſs it; and hen 


wealth, luxury, and all kinds of exceſs 
increaſe and get 8 in that country, 
it is by no means ſtrange that the proud, 


the luxurious, and the luſtful, ſhould in 


their hearts be enemies to the meek, tlie 
humble, the pure, and the mortifying 
doctrines of the bleſſed Jeſus. And 1 

they proceed one ſtep farther to blaſphe- 
mies and revilings, they only ſpeak: a 
language which is conſiſtent with their 
general conduct, and the open revolt or 
deſertion of ſuch corrupted members 
could be no real loſs or injury to the true 


myſtical Rack of the Chriſtian church. 


Bur for thoſe who are at all ſincere in 
their profeſſion of the goſpel; to be led by 
faſhion, or cuſtom, or a vain fear of the 
cenſures and reproaches of the ſcorner, 
to negle& the public worſhip of their 
God and Saviour; this betrays the great- 
eſt weakneſs of mind, and is unqueſtion- 
ably a crime of a very deep dye. To do 
this on ſuch motives is EX to prefer 
the praiſe of men, of weak, wicked, and 
foohſh men, to the praiſe of God; and 
it is ſo far denying our blefſed Lord be- 
fore them, as it implies a backwardneſs 
and falſe ſhame, to: appekr ohen and con- 
ſtant im profeſſing him One: deſign. of 


the inllitotion of Chriſtian worſhip'is to 


teſtify: our on ſincerity, and to edify 
others 
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others hy paying our devotions, in the 
moſt open and public manner, to that God 
wltom we profeſs to ſervye; and our creeds 
are wiſely inſerted in the public offices of 
that wotſhip, that, by repeating them 
openly and audibly, in the face of the 
congregation, we ſhould acquit ourſelves 
of 1 of being aſhamed - to 
confeſs our Saviour, and ſhould both ad- 
moniſh, encourage, and comfort one an- 
other with theſe words. And not to do 
this; barely to avoid the ridicule of a 
profane jeſt, or a blaſphemous ſcoff, or 
in onder to indulge the vices, and procure 
the countenance of any man or body of 
men, tow great ſoever, is to betray the 
cauſe of; Chriſtianity to its enemies in 
the baſeſt manner, and it is in effect ſell- 
ing our Maſter at a lower price than even 
the traitor Judas fold him. And, alas! 
what would become of ſuch Chriſtians, 
if it ſhould pleaſe God to ſuffer the ene- 
mies of our faith, not only to ridicule, 
but to perſecute the profeſſion of it? 
What could be expected from them, but 
that they would, upon the firſt trial, re- 
nounce their religion, and betake them- 
ſelves to any other which ſhould be fafe 
and in eſteem? And yet our great Maſter 
aſſures us, in the words of the text, that 
whoſoever ſhall, on any account, deny him 
before men, ſhall be denied by him before his 

ather "which is in heaven, The reaſon 
of which will more fully appear if we 
conſider, 07 * f 
II. Secondly, The heinous nature of 
this ſin, Which will be evident if we re- 
member that it is a breach of all faith, 
and of the moſt ſolemn engagements with 
God and man. What can be more ſo- 
lemn, or more obligatory, than the 
Chriſtian covenant ? What can reach the 
conſciences of men, and influence their 
= gs if ſuch engagements will not? 

he ſtricteſt obligation that can be in- 
vented, to bind men to fidelity with one 


another, is that of an oath ; wherein 


they appeal to God's juſtice, and invoke 
his vengeance, if they falſiſy or deceive; 
and this we do in a much more ſolemn 
and. awful, manner in our baptiſmal vows 
than in any other caſe whatſoever. For 
we there net only appcal to the Almighty 
as a wit neſs of the; truth of what we ſay, 
or iche ſincerity of — 481 we promiſe, but 
Re enten into a covenant in which God 
himſelſi is e party we bind durſelves to 
him, aud las religion, in the ſtricteſt 
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manner that words, or vows, or oaths. 


can do; and we appeal to his church, in 
whoſe preſence we do it, as witneſſes to 


the engagement. Nor does it leſſen the 


obligation that this is done in, our in- 


fancy; becauſe we renewy the ſame, and 
make it our own act and deed, in our 
riper years, both in our confirmation and 
whenever we partake. of the bleſſed ſacra - 
ment. And for a, Chriſtian, after all this, 
to renounce his faith, and deny his Sa- 
viour, is the moſt, provoking, inſolence 
that mortal man can oſter to the God 
that made him; it is affrouting the Al- 


mighty to his face; and is bidding de- 


fiance to his vengeance in fo, daring, and 
terrible a manner, as mult fill ſerious 
minds with horror and dread. And with 
regard to one another, it is, appealing to 
the whole Chriſtian church to prove that 
nothing can lay any manner of reſtraint 


upon them, in whatever they are inclined. 


to do; it is proclaiming to the whole 

world, that they can break | 
obligations, and are not to he bound 
down by any ties, either civil or ſacred. 
And therefore, the primitive church de- 
nied thoſe who apoſtatized from her the 
privilege of being accepted as credible 
witneſſes in her - courts of , judicature z 
becauſe they had already broke through 
ſtronger ties to truth and fincerity than 
any others that could be laid upon them z 
and there was no reaſon but to conclude 
that they who could, upon any motives, 
break through them, would make no 
ſcruple of deſpiſing all other obligations, 
when their | paſſions or intereſts ſhould 
lead them to it. e 
Again, It is a farther aggravation of 
this heinous ſin, that it generally pro- 
ceeds from baſe and unworthy mutives; 
ſuch as luſt and intemperance, a love of, 
ſingularity, or pride and ſelf-conceit. In 
times of perſecution indeed, the fight of 
racks and gibbets, and the dread of tor- 
ture and death, or even leſs grievous ſut- 
ferings, may | terrify. weak and tender 
minds into the performance of what in 
their hearts they deteſt and abhor; and 
both charity and humanity require that 
great allowances ſhould be made to the 
weakneſs andinfirmitics of human nature 
in ſuch caſes... But wacn men aze at li- 
berty to continve in the profeſſion af 
their faith with impunity, it is not to be 
conceived that any thing hut a flavery to 
ſome luſt, intereit, or paſſion, can prompt 
31.23 them 
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them to-renounce and revile a religion ſo than to indulge his beſtial luſts and appe- ' 
deset ag forely in itſelf, and, do tites while ge fees; aug to perfralde r. th 
ſtrongly-proved, to come from God; a re- ſelf that which he dies, he ſhalt periſi' for Ly 
ligion fo pure' and fo peaceable; ſo full of ever. And for the fake of this HE breaks Fi 
comſort to cach individual, and fo bene- all faith with God and man * N 
feial. to human ſociety; as that of the the continual feaſt of a good conſticnce ; th 
pleſſed ſeſus. It is not to be conceived abandons the ineffable "comforts pouch. cg 
that any thing but the reſtraints it lays ſafed to the faithful by the Son and Spirit be 
on men's actions and paſſions can make of God ; and relinquiſhes the joyful and wl 
them enemies to ſo divine and heavenly enlivening hopes of eternal glory. Such, de 
an inſtitution ; as on the other, hand it is I ſay, is bis folly, ſuch his madieſs, with laſ 
not eaſy for any man to foreſee to what reſpect to preſent life; what He farther m1 
lengths in iniquity thoſe paſſions will ny hazards, and how much he will ſuffer fel 
him if given a looſe to, and indulged. hereafter, will appear, if we cotifider, at 
Humility, for inſtance, is the baſis of all III. Thirdly, the great danger of this glo 
Chriſtian graces 3 and pride and ſelf-con- fin, and the terrible threatenings here the 
ceit is the ſource of the greateſt crimes: denounced againſt it, that ſuch perſons the 
what will not tlie vain man do to get rid all be denied by our bleſſed Loft before no 
of ſo uneaſy a reſtraint as that of being it Father cobich is in heuven ON 
meek and Towly in heart? What will he The extreme danger of a ſtate of apo- clo 
not do, to gain the applauſe and flatterics ſtacy appears from hence, that it is very ter 
of men, and acquire fame and renown hard to conceive what can bring men who the 
for depth and penetration? He will even glory in it to repentance, without which be 
deny his God and laugh at religion, in there can be no remiſſion. The reaſon all 
order to ſhew that he can fee farther than given why the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt be 
other men, and to convince the world is pronounced unpardonable is, that it bur 
that he can difcover fallacies and deceit proceeds from ſuch a perverſeneſs of mind Tt 
in what the reſt of mankind highly re- as will not ſuſſer any evidence to convince wil 
verence and efteem. And ſince his ſelf- men of the finfulneſs of it; and this holds anc 
ſufficiency and pride of heart is as con- as woe in the preſent caſe as in any bet 
trary to the Jaws of God, as theft, lewd. other. nd therefore, ſays the author hea 
neſs, or deceit, it is conſequently as much of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, of this bet 
2 crime, and (if the word be rightly un- very fin of apoſtacy, II. ic tmpoſſible (that hin 
derſtood) as much an immorality as they; is, it is extremely difficult) for thoſe <vho ing 
and it is an aggravation of the great ſin «vere once enlightened, (by baptiſm,) and ug 
of apoſtacy, that it often proceeds from have taſted of the heavenly gift, (vouchſaſed ans 
baſe and corrupt motives z it is accumu- to them in that ſacrament, ) and wvere made i 
lating crimes,; and committing one ſin for partaters of the Holy Ghoſt, ane have taſted Is 5 
the fake of another. f | of the good word of God, and the poxwers bef 
Once more, What farther heightens of the evorld to come, that is, the mighty fin 
this iniquity is, that it implies as great bleſſings of the Chriſtian diſpenſation ; tern 
folly; as wigkedneſs: it is giving up what it i impoſſible, if they. fall away, from the akte 
is moſt valuable and uſeful in life for no- faith, and renounce it, to renew them * 
thing, or What is woiſe than > nothing, ag ain by repentance... And again, If we fin ey 
upon the exchange. True Chriſtianity is v:/fully, after abe have received the know- Þ 7 
the only firm baſis on which the foul of dye of the truth, (Heb. x. 26.) that is, 
man can reſt in this vale of miſery; the if we obſtinately and perverſely renounce ; 1 1 
only ſpring of ſolid peace and comfort the goſpel, after we have embraced it, . 15 | 
which is afforded us on this ſide the grave. there, remaincth no more ſacrifice. for 15 we 4 12 
This, and this only; can make the enjoy- then diſclaim the only Mediator between I 5 
ments we meet with here rational and man- God and man, the Lord Chriſt Jeſus, by L by 
" ly, and the ſufferingscaſy and ſupportable. whom alone. we could obtain remiſſion of 2 7 
{ And yet this ĩneſtimable jewel is wantonly Bus; and nothing, remaing but a certain £ 979 
I and Walichly throy:n-away..by the apo- fearful looking-for 1 f judgments, and ery 12 
6 ate; who pan propoſe nothiugin exchange waagen, Wel Al, e, tbe atuer- BW 4 
f for, it, but to live and, die lie the bea/s ſatire, "What this judgment ane fiery in- . f 
ö that fen He can propoſe nothing more dignation. will be, may Nee ined by 
i lt ede Wer aft YIAGnA (455% %% M hae” eie Artie ia 552 , 
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© the freemtoning here denounced, that our 
' Lord, will. deny. ſuch adverſaries: before his 
; Father which & in, heaven, 

; In which words, he ſeems, to allude to 
3 the great day of retribution ; when, ac- 
L Ke to. the account he himſelf has 
q been pleaſed to give us of it, all thoſe 
1 whom he ſhall judge, both quick and 
p dead, ,ſhall. be. either crowned with ever- 
X laſting happineſs, or doomed to eternal 
1 miſery ; according as he ſhall then con- 
K feſs or deny them. He will then appear, 
| at his ſecond advent, with power and great 
1 glory g. he will appear ſurrounded with 
is the an els of God, and attended with 
in the” hoſt of heaven: this Jeſus, who is 
1 now. 908 and vilified by thoſe who 
| once profeſſed his holy name, will appear 
. clothed with omnipotence, majeſty, and 
y tertor,; .1Vho,. ſays the prophet, may abide 
5 the day of his coming? Who l Hani when 
h be appeareth.? (Mal. iii. 2.) For behold, 
n all the, proud, and all that do wicledly, ſhall 
ry be as Hulle; and the day that cometh ſhall 


it burn them up, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. 8 1.) 


aviour 


d This contemned and abandoned 
* will then appear in the clouds of heaven, 
Is and ſummon the whole earth in judgment 
y before him; and he will then, before his 
8 heavenly Father, before the angels, and 
*” before men, declare to thoſe who denied 
at him : bere, . Depart from me, ye evicked, I | 
* know you not s depart, ye curſed, into everlaſt- 
* ing fire prepared for the devil and bis 
, ange ""- : 2 
0 * hus have I endeavoured to ſhew what 
is meant by denying our bleiled Lord 
ed before nn Mi 8 
FI fore, men; the heinous nature of that 
he fin; add the” mighty danger, and moſt 
oo terrible conſequences, that will infallibly 
he attend it, And I ſhall now, in the 
3 IV. Fourth and laſt place, conclude 
2 with an inference or two, by way of ap- 
We plication ; and the firſt is, 3 
15 That we be not diſcouraged, or led into 
8 any doubts or fears concerning our holy 
i. region, Þy the open apoſtacy and pro- 
ith faneneſs of thoſe among us Who re- 
11 nounce, ridicule, and blaſpheme it. They 
by ght againſt God, who, will perform his 
of Promiſes; and they fulfil the holy ſcrip- 
415 tures whilſt hey revile them, The facred 


e Gvaling after Their axon 

d denying .Yhe : Lord that bought 
„ 
ely „ nid Iift up their” voice on 


ainſt that Jeſus who ig ex- 
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alted to the right hand of Cad; Angeli prin. 


cipalities, and powers being made fubjef un- 
to him. Againſt him do they utter vain, 
words, who died to ſave them from de- 
ſtruction; and who will be the preſent 
ſtrength, and the future ſalvation of 82. 
ſoul that truſteth ſtill upon him. Theſe 
attempts ſhew the malice and wickedneſs 
of men; but impeach not either tlie 
truth or the power of God. Chriſtianity 
is not at all the leſs true becauſe they 
forſake and revile it; neither is the ven- 
geance or faithfulneſs of God the leſs 
certain, becauſe he bears long with them. 
On the contrary, we ought, as St. Peter 
direfts, to account that the long-ſuffering of 
our Lord is ſalvation. (2 Pet. lit, 15.) 
It is deſigned for the cdification of his 
church, and it ſhould firengthen our 
faith, and confirm our confidence in him, 
Lt wve alſo fall from cur con feng. 
Many gracious deſigns of Providence are 
anſwered by it; one of which is, that 
they which are approved may be” made ma- 
niſeſt among us. And therefolt the proper 
uſe to be made öff. it I, m 
2dly and laſtly, To be led thereby to 
be the more open, reſolute, and conſtant, 
in the defence and profeſſion of the goſ- 
pel. We have now an opportunity of ap- 
proving our ſincerity in our 2 religion, 
by ſhewing that we are not aſhamed of 
a reviled and 2 . ; 758 time 
is a time of reproach, rebuke, and Uaſphciay ; 
and it bat the rfpenak. ay 
of every faithful Chriſtian to ſhew him- 
ſelf ſuch with conſtancy and courage. 
It is his duty to be more than ordinarily 
diligent, in frequenting the public offices 
of the church; and to ſhew his zeal and 
love for his Redeemer by joimng in all the 
ues of them, and conteffing his Lord 
efore men, in the molt public manner. It 
is his duty, in whatever ſtation, to do 
all that in him lies to put a ſtop, to the 
infidelity of the age, and to Tree himſelf 
from any ſhare in the guilt, I had almoft 
ſaid the. unpardonable guilt of it, by an 
open diſavowal and difcountenance. * 
And for our encouragement in this, let 
us look forward to that great and dreadful 
day of our Lord's N 1 coming, herein 
the heavens ſball be diſſolved, and the elements 
ſhall melt cvitb fervent heat; when that 
Jeſus,” wha js now the obſee of men's | 
reprodch and blaſphemy, ſhall repay ven- 
geance to "his enemies; ant, ſhall crown 
Chriſtian 2 / henour, glory, 
7. 3 1 3 | | and. 
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and immoxtakty:. that as we have em- he begins it with obſerving that, the con- 
braced, we may ever hold faſt that blaſed verſion of his Corinthians wes owing to 
hope of c venlalling life which is given us the Holy Spirit, or, in his own words, 
through his great atonement and powerful that they were his epitle, written not with 
. mediation. and interceſſion, ink, but with the ſpirit of the living God 


i ys . ſo he concludes it with aſcribing all the 
SERMON CXLVII. 


liberty of Chriſtians from the bondage or 

» 2 hs: | corruption of fin, and all the gradual! 
Human Happineſs and Improvement jjſjuminations of their minds with, divine 
to be derived from Divine Grace, truths, to the bleſſed influences of the 

or the Operation of the Holy fame Holy Spirit: Where the ſpirit of the 


Ghoſt. Lord ic, there is, and indeed there only 
| 112 Con, iii. 5. is, lileriy. And we all with open face be- 
Our fufficiency is of God. holding, as in @ glaſs, the glory of the Lord, 


. | are changed into the ſame image, from glory 
TE great * of the gentiles ſeems t glory, even as by the Spirit of the ford, 
* immediately to allude in this place That is, whatever progreſs we or you 
to the extraordinary gifts communicated make in our Chriſtian calling; whatever 
to him, in his converſica to the faith of influence our clear knowledge of the glory 
+ Chriſt, and the execution of his miniſtry; of our Lord, or of the wonders of his 
to his having received the goſpel by im- incarnation, and ſufferings, and powers, 
-mediate inſpiration, and preached it with may have upon our lives, in transform- 
great confidence and ſucceſs ; and here- ing us into a likeneſs to him, and leadin 
fe ſtrictly to deal that, as to all his us on from one degree of Chriſtian perfec- 
wiſdom, and knowledge, and utterance, tion or glory to another; all this is to 
and ſucceſs, he was not ſufficient of himſelf be aſcribed to the ſame Spirit of the 
to think or do any thing, as of himſelf, but Lord. For whether we underſtand the 
his ſufficiency, as to all theſe things, «vas words of the preachers, or only of the 
of God, who had made him an able miniſter believers, or of both, it is plain St. Paul 
of the New Tejtament. But this, though imputes the ſucceſs of all, as well the 
allowed to be a jult interpretation, and to faith and virtues of the one as the abili- 
give us the true and immediate meaning ties and zeal of the other, to the Spirit ; 
of St. Paul, as his ſenſe is here confined and declares our ſufficiency, in either view, 
by the context, yet will by no means to be of the Holy Ghoſt, that is, of Gad. 
lead us to the full extent of his expreſhon, Underſtanding therefore the words of the 
as it is explained in other — * of text in this latitude, I propoſe to treat 
ſcripture, unleſs we carry its ſignifica- of them in this method: 


tion from the writer of this Epiſtle to a! 


thoſe Corinthians to whom it was written, 


and from them to al! true and faithful 
Chriſtians in all ages of the church: for 


of them it is and always will be true, as 


much as it was of St. Paul, that their 
* ſufficiency is of Cod; that as well their 


ordinary as his extraordinery powers are 
all derived from the ſame fountain of 


—— and mercy, and are ſent down from 


eaven; that their adherence to the faith, 


: amidlt the cavils and n of unbe- 
lievers, as well as his converſion to it, is 
derived from and to be aſcribed to a di- 


vine light vouchſafed them from above; 


and that as he could not ſpeak with 


tongues and work miracles, ſo neither can 
they ſubdue fin and work out righteouſneſs 


Without the powerful aſſiſtance of the Holy 


Ghoſt. This our apoſtle himſelf declares 
in the laſt verſes of this chapter: for as 


I. To ſhew what this ſufficiency is. 

II. To ſhew that it is a ſufficiency, that 
is, implies as great an ability as can ever 
be wanted by any Chriſtian, in any place 
and at any time; and is extended to all 
who ſeek and embrace it. 

III. That this ſufficiency is not of 
ourſelves, but the git of God. 

IV. That it is no more than a ſufſicien- 
cy, and does neither exclude our own 
co-operation with it, nor act irreſiſtibl 
upon us. Cn _— 

I. The firſt thing is to ſhew. what th: 
ſufficiency is; by which I underſtand, all 
the inward and divine influences and com. 
ſorts of God's preventing, aſſiſting, and 
confirming; grace; all thoſe ſecret opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghoſt upon the minds 
of men, , whereby the fingere and humble 
enquirer after God is enabled to conquer 
his prejudices, and left open to receive 
: Conviction 
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| man  ſeverally as be willeth. 


apoſtle to be aſcribed 7 the 


conrfeeon ; whereby, opon his embracin 
the faith, he is enabled to diſcern thoſe 


Hiritual things which are only fo be ſpiritu- 


ally diſcerned ; whereby he is animated 
to purſue his warfare by inward joy and 
eace in believing ; whereby, in the purſuit 
of it, he is either not permitted to be led 
into temptation, or powerfully: delivered 
from the evil of it, and enabled to do 
good; and whereby all the various wants 


And neceſſities of the faithful in all ages 
are ſupplied, {trength is vouchſafed to the 


weak, comfort to the feeble-minded, 


© Readineſs and aſſurance to the doubtful, 


and perſeverance to the ſtrong. All 
theſe. effects and comforts are aſcribed 
in holy writ to one and the ſame Spi- 
rit, who, as he did at the firſt publication 
of the goſpel, divide his miraculous 
powers, 65 he now does theſe, to ever 

Which 
vouchſafements are called the grace or 


- 


free gift of God, with reſpect to our 
utter inability to purchaſe or deſerve it; 


and are, for their plenty and perpetual 


ſupplics, compared to rivers of living wwa- 


ter. And that we are thus illuminated, 
aſſiſted, directed, prevented, confirmed, 
and comforted, in our advancement in 
our heavenly calling, is as certain as that 
the ſcriptures are the word of God, and 
the . 58. of them can neither aſcribe 
elfects to wrong cauſes, nor make uſe of 
words without a meaning. If no man 


cane) that fu is the Lord but by the 


Holy Gheſt, then he that does ſay it, and 


believe in him as ſuch, is enabled to do 


fo by that bleſſed Spirit. If he that has 
not the ſpirit of Chrift is none of his, then 
all that are hi | | 

trines, and. obey his commands, have that 
ſpirit in them. 
neſs, truth, long-ſufſering, gentleneſs, ſaith, 


8. that receive his doc- 
If all goodneſs, righteouſ- 


meekneſs and temperance, are the fruits of 


the Spirit, then all theſe graces and vir- 


tues are to be aſcribed to him whoſe ſe- 
cret operations produce them in us. If 


our abounding in hope, and being filled with 


all joy and peace in believing, be with our 
wer of the 


Holy Ghoſt, all then, who are bleſſed 


with theſe inward comforts, are indebted 


to him for thoſe early foretaſtes of future 


glory which /animate them in their pur- 


 Juits, after ' an Heavenly kingdom. In 
1 ſhort, if to walk by the Spirit, and to be 
led ty the Spirit, have any proper meaning; 
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the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, have an 

fig clone the pte 0 
ply his continual preſence with us, fd 
aſſiſtance to us; his being the foutidation 
and principle of our ſpiricual life that 
he does ſtrengthen our Weaknels; and in- 
vigorate our minds: and that his opera- 
tions and influences on dur faculties and 
inclinations are certain anfl effectual, 
how ſecret or how undiſcernable ſoever. 
That he who formed the mind of man, 
and firſt endowed it with its wonderful 
powers, may and can find acceſs-to it 
by infinite ways to us unknown and 
undiſcernable ; that he may commu- 
nicate himſelf to it through ſecret chan- 
nels which are to us paſt finding out, 
is not to be denied by any who ac- 
knowledge his almighty power, and 
allow the ſoul to be the workmanſhip of 
his hands: and that he actually does fo 


convey himſelf to us, has been ſhewti to 
be matter of expreſs revelation.” To 


queltion the reality of thefe influerices, 


becauſe we are ignorant, of the manner 


of their conveyance, is no better reaſoning, 


no juſter inference, than it were to conclude 


that the wind actually does not blow, 
becauſe we know not whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth : fo that the pride of man 
is to he humbled, and the goodneſs of 
God magnified in every ſtep from our 
converſion to our final perfection; every 
triumph over temptation, and every im- 
provement in Tighteouſneſs, is to be 


attributed to him oho <yorbeth in ut to 


vill and to do of his good pleaſure, that is, 
who, of his own free grace and pleaſure, 
without any merit on our ſide, empowers 


us firlt to conquer the perverſeneſs of our 


wills, and then to walk on reſolutely in 
the paths of piety ; we are humbly and 
thankfully to acknowledge, that by: grace 
be art what cue are, that without: him 


ave could do nothing, and conſequently, that 
all our ſuffictency is of God. 3 


II. The fecond particular propoſed, 
is to ſhew that the aſſiſtances we receive 
from him are a ſufficiency 3 that is, im- 
ply as great abilities as can be wanted by 


any Chriſtian, at any time and in any 
place, and are extended to all Chriſtiaus 


who diligently ſeek and embrace them. 
Pe former of theſe truths, that theſe 
aſſiſtances are ſufficient, that is, adequate 
to the wants and neceſſities of all Chriſ- 
tians in all ages, is from hence evident, 
that if they were defective in weight or 
[ONS R065 ne NS 
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want. poyyer wb who t he has promiſed, 
what +4 will not. 


o elſeche hay, up 
fonwer is given unto 


be | and earth, nothing 
reidre; ws 90 ſtrong br him: 
God: e all his. —.— and boly 


therefore 20 Nw 
words can be none o clara- 
tiom Tall to, Aae without their 
— tog. „His, omnipotence then im- 

„ that nothing. can be too hard for 

3 bhisxgacity and faithfulneſs im- 
| port, that,ke.cannot deceive us. To 
Py tion; the former were to make him 
no God g andj4ta deny the latter, were 
to make him a liar, and not to have his 
truth in ust, The promiſes therefore of 
our Lord to his church muſt be ſure and 
zunalterable; and theſe promiſes are, 
- that. they chat tn bi 7 not be 
 afbamed;_ that they who aſt ſhall receive; 
that they obo, ligently ſeek him ſhall 
find. bim; Wat he will not leave his 


- children. comfort, 5-46 or. forſake them, but 


lead and conduct them as the good ſhep- 
herd does his flock ; that he will be with 
his church, as the head is with the body, 
deriving nouriſhment and ſtrength to all 
the parts of it, and that even to the end of 
the world. Vain and impious then are 
all our attempts to acquit ourſelves of 
the guilt of ſin, by charging it upon our 


own weakneſs, or the ſtrength of tempta- 


tion. This is chargin 15 od fooliſhly, 
;. inaſmuch. as it is in effect making him 


and his pr 5 the cauſe of our 


iniquities. No impieties will ever be laid 
to our charge by a righteous Being which 
it was never in our power to avoid ; no 


"BY Raden t ent be finally and ulimately in- 
icted upon us by a juſt Judge for crimes 

ng te hy, 010t J But neverthe- 
| Is we are certain. all fin is, -or will be, 
puniſhed with great ſeverity, by the moll 
perfect of all Beings ; ; and. conſequently 
that it is all founded in our own neglect, 
or opſtinacy, or perverſeneſs, without 
- which, it would not be imputed. to. us. 


it is either becauſe we labour not, or 4% 
T u | Ju dg of and recetve not, it A bethuſe © 


late e t. 78 So that God 7 is true, and 


„ £2ery. {ug! L man, a liar : he will be juſtified * 


bleſſed Lord ouſt, 


required of us, through Chriſt 'who 


2 hens us; ſo, that this ſtre is 


y conveyed and granted to all 
Cine who diligently ſeek and em- 
brace it, and not confined to any par- 
ticular ſet or number of them, may, 
I think, be evident from theſe confidera. 
tions. 

1. That our Lord and Saviour died 
for all. 
2. That the exhortations, the threaten- 
ings, and the promiſes of the golpel, are 
general, and applied to all, 
3. That God is no reſpecter of per- 
ſons. And, 
That he wills not that any ſhould 
periſh. (2 Pet. nm. 970; | 
1. The firſt proof is, that our Lord 
and Saviour died for all, and therefore all 
who are equally faithful and nitent, 
that is, who are ſo to the utmoſt of their 
wer, will receive the berefits of his 
death. / any man fin, ſays St. John, we 
have an Advocate with the Father, Teſus 
Chrift the righteous, and he is the propitia- 
tion for our fins; and not for ours only, 
but alſo for the "fas of the whole world. 
Now, one advantage of this propitiation 
muſt be, that by means of it we are not 
only forgiven paſt ſins upon repentance, 
but likewiſe enabled to avoid future ones 
in far at leaſt as is neceſſary to ſalvation) 
y divine grace : for without this the 
x Miao an would be vain and ineffec- 
tual, and indeed, as to any valuable pur- 
poſe, no. reconciliation.at all: for it is 
much the ſame thing to a man, if he 


muſt be condemned to eternal puniſh- 


ment, whether it be for crimes committed 


- towards the . of his life, or at the 
end of it; and to forgive him the one, 


without enabling him to avoid the other, 
is rather ſpo porting with his miſery than 


reheving it. e merits of Chriſt's 


ein then muſt extend farther than 


barely obtaining remiſſion for paſt ſins, 


ſince they would prove abortive in them- 


. ſelves, and of little uſe to us, unleſs they 
V, then cue want ſtrength, and have 't- not, 


did fo. And if they have likewiſe pur- 
chaſed {uch *fupplies of grace as are ne- 
8 for ouf advancement in dui ſpi- 
tal watfare;' thoſe ſupplies mull then 
. Bee for hem thoſe 


ths Hi ebe ang. clear when impartially f t Gee undergone. Now the 
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7 fered.for all; and if he. has ſuffered for man is at liberty to ſay it does not af- 
10 all then she merits: of thoſe ſufferings fect him, and thereby te“ yender the! 
is must he, applied to all, or elſe his death word of God of nome effecx. N Human 
al cannot IE the end of it; and if the lawgiver would make itch to ve 

2 mexits of his ſufferings are to be applied little purpoſe, if he were only to e 
ar- to all, then mult. ſufficient meaſures of that ſome of his ſubjects were to 
y, divine grace be likewiſe diſtributed to all, them, without declaring wh thoſe ſub: 
ra- who perform the conditions neceſſary to jects were. And in lihe manner, it 

| entitle them to this redemption, that is, would much leſs ſuit the wiſdom of the 
ed who ſtedfaſtly believe in him, and, as far ſupreme God, to exhort, that is, com- 

as in them lies, repent of their ſins, and mand all his creatures to obey thing; 

n- forſake them. For, on the other hand, when he intended only ſome few ſhould, 
re if tht. gifts our Lord and Maſter received, and did not clearly di nguih thoſe few 

a after he had led 41010 _captive, which from the reſt. For to command ey 
er- are the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, be given body when all are not enabled to obey, 

only to a few men, and conſequently, and none can know Wh is; is indeed to 

ld they only are enabled to diſcharge their command nobody. If then the admo- 

| duty as they ought, then is the death nitions in ſcripture were not intended to 
rd of Chriſt, -by which theſe gifts of Chriſt be applied to all, we ſhould' donibtleſs 
all were Purchaſed, effectual only to that have been taught to diſtinginſh thoſe for 
at, few; ſince they only receive ſuch helps whom they were intended from tlioſe 
eir from! it as empower them to perform for whom they were not. And as we 
ais their duty, in ſuch a manner as is ne- nowhere meet with any ſuch diſtinction, 
we ceſſary to their eternal ſalvation. The and are at the ſame time told, that the 
ſus conſequence of which is, that he is in ſcripture is profitable for Aoctrine, for re- 
a- reality no propitiation for the reſt, that proof, for inſtruction, and fur rorrectiom in 
ly, is, the greateſt part of Chriſtians ; his righteouſneſs, we mult therefore conclude 
d. propitiation being no propitiation to them that they belong to all; and if they be- 
on who are not delivered by it. But an long and are profitable to all, all muff 
ot apoſtle declares this was a propitiation for be able to receive and 'obey their ad- 
e, all and his aſſertion muſt be true; and monitions; but this cannot be without 
es : - conſequently that which is contradictory the divine affiſtance, and therefore that 
n) to it muſt neceſſarily be falſe. | aſſiſtance muſt be granted to all without 
he 1 2. Another reaſon why ſufficient mea- diſtinction. It LOR 10 Hig Das 
e- 4 ſures. of divine grace are conveyed to all Again, As the exhortations in Terip- 
ir- : Chriſtians is this, that the exhortations, ture are general, ſo are the promiſes. 
18 the promiſes, and the threatenings in Come unto me, ſays our moſt gracious 
he | Icxipture are general, and applied to all. Maſter, all ye that Iabour,' and are heavy 
h- $ All men are called upon to turn unto laden, and 7 will give your reſt. Tale my 
ed 3 the horde: the apoſtles in their preaching yole upon you, and learn of ine, for I am 
he 2 and ; writings * $8 all who heird meek and lowly in beam; au qe Hall 
Ie |: them, and admoniſh, all. to whom thoſe find reſt to your ;ſoult * fol my yohe i eaſy, 
er, 5 vuritings come, to believe and repent. and my burden 1s light. AFan, VI be 
an Fx Now either theſe exhortations and ad- lifted up from the earth, I will Ara all 
Us A monitions are deſigned to anſwer ſome men unte me. And Again, Ti that be- 
an : good end, or they are not: if they are heveth and is baptized {ball Be ſabed. Nou 
18, g not, to what purpoſe were they written, what comfort and à vantage can acerue 
n- | and with ſo much care communicated to to men from theſe declarations,” or what 
ey x the world? and if they are, they muſt wiſe and good purpoſe; can it anſwer'for 
i- 0 be very ill adapted to the procuring ſuch God to make f ern, if the promiſed hap- C | 
e- ö an end, unleſs they are to be applied to pineſs be out of their reach? Is it any 1 
i- 1 - all, or there were ſome clear marks of advantage to a man to be told, that the = 
en 8 dliſtinction given us in theſe writings, Joys of fesven are inexpreſſibly great, if = 
te -: whereby, we might know to whom they it is out of his power to attain them? | 
he dos, dund to whom they.do not belong. Might not theſe promifes have as well 
at For. as, Iong as fuch marks, of diſlinction been ſpared, if mankind in general are 
be are wanting, and. it continues uncertain not the better for them? And indeed, 
if- -., to-whamtbe-admonntion. is applied, every ho can theſe declarations themſelves be 
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true, 


* 
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true, unleſeunderſtoad in their moſt na- 
tural and extenſive fignitication ? Is that 
poke eaſy which is too hard to be borne ; 
or that burden light which men cannot 
fupport Can the weary and heavy laden 
\ nd any reit 40 their ſouls, without being 
able to tbrowoff the load which ſo hea- 
vily oppreſſes them? Or can they do more 
than exert their utmoſt endeavours to re- 
moe it? Can Chriſt in any ſenſe be ſaid 
10 draw all men to him, if he only draws 
ſome, and thaſe a very few with reſpect 
to the bulk of human race? Or is it to any 
| pole. to gell men they ſhall be ſaved if 
— believes when it is not in their power 
0 believe : If not, the honour of our 
Lord, and his religion, nay, and even his 
veracity, make it neceſſary to underſtand 
his. promiſes in the full latitude of his 
expreſſions, . Should an earthly prince 
Promiſe his ſubject, who was loaded with 
£bains, and, ſhut up in priſon, an immenſe 
reward te go on ſome embaſſy for him, 
without heating off his chains and open- 
ing the priſon, doors, he would juftly be 
thought rather to abuſe and inſult the 
_ avretch in his ſufferings than to do him 
ſervice. And the E the ſame with 
reſpect to the promiſes of the goſpel, if 
men have not power enough communicated 
to them, to make it their own choice if 
they reject them. Men ſhould therefore 
be exceeding cautious how they confine 
the grace of God to themſelves, or to 
any determinate ſet of men, leſt they re- 
flect diſhonour and falſchood on Chriſti- 
anityitſelf, and indeed ſap the foundations 
of all true religion. | * 
The caſe is likewiſe the ſame as to the 
threatenings of the goſpel. Is it con- 
..diſtent with the mercy and love of the 
_ Chriſtian diſpenſation to declare, that 
; vengeance ſhall overtake the ſinners, and 
that they wvho have done evil ſhall ariſe to 
| the reſurrefticn of damnation, if they have 
not ſufficient grace afforded them to for- 
. Take the ſin, and avoid the puniſhment ? 
What other tendency can ſuch denuncia- 
tions have than to add one miſery, no an- 
bother, uſeleſsly to increaſe terror, and to 
make bad men deſperate. Or can wicked 
.... men. repent, without the grace of God? 
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Ik not, we muſt allow them to have ſuch 


10 ou their natural n or elſe 


de mut change the moſt gracious, nvita. 
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meaſures of it conveyed to them as will 
be ehre will plainly be this, that 
ults, © mexciful 
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forewarnings, into, eruelty and. oppreſſion 

and the id of God 95 a 3 i 
. 3dly, We are likewiſe told in feripture 
that God is mo reſpeter of perſoacy, but in 
every . nation he that  feareth Gad, and 
worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. 


St. Peter, indeed, ſpeaks this in direct 


alluſion to the diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by 
God himſelf between Jews, and Gentiles. 
But is not the aſſertion equally true, or 
rather ought it not, with more reaſon, to 
be applied to all the private members of 
the Chriftian church, who are all entered 
into the ſame covenant with him, and he 
with them? If he has broken down the 

artit ion wall between Jew, and Gentile 

y the goſpel, can he have erected a 
8 * between Chriſtian and Chriſtian? 

r, can he, with any truth, be ſaid to 
have no reſpect to perſons, if he vouch- 
ſafes his grace to ſome, and denies it to 
others, of the fame communion, without, 
any regard to their perſonal conduct or 
qualifications? If one man is enabled to 
do his duty, and made happy for per- 
forming it; another is not enabled to do 
his, and yet is made miferable for not 
doing it; is not great reſpect ſhewn to 
the perſon of the one, and, to ſay no 
worſe, none to the other? If theſe dif- 
ferent allotments indeed proceed from tlie 
obedience of the one and the diſobedience 


of the other, as they molt certainly will, 
the reaſon and equity of them will be 


very evident; but then it will Itkewife be 
as evident, that they both muſt have been 


enabled to do their duty; ſince no act of 


either could be either virtugus or vicious, 
unleſs it were matter of choice. And if 
both acted freely, and out of choice, 


then the diſobedient, as well as the obe- 


dient, muſt have had juſt meaſures of 


divine grace allotted him, to counter- 


balance that natural depravity and tlioſe 
corrupt inclinations, which no power of 
his own could remove, and put him, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, in equilibria, between 
virtue and vice, and leave him free to 
purſue either. 


Athly, and laſtly, I obſerve, that we 
are likewiſe told in ſcripture, . that God 
 <vills, not that any ſbould. periſh « how then 
can he deny any man thoſe ſpiritual aſ- 
ſiſlances without which he, Cannot diſ- 
charge his duty, and. conſequeuthy 
muſt periſh, whether, he will or ng. If 
his deſtruction, be not owing 40 himſelf, 
it muſt be merely the 0g will and plea- 
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tion? Moſt aſſuredly 


dealings with us, that finall 
mately the righteouſneſs ' of the righteous 


Sen. CXLVH. 


ing muſt be, that he does not ſo will it 
as to make it his own act and deed ; but 
ſo relieves the natural wants of men as 
to enable them to avoid it, and leave 
them without excuſe if they run into 
it; fo as to deal out his mercies with an 


"equal hand, and 'to demonſtrate that he 


doth not afflia willingly, nor grieve the 
children fs but is the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort; is 
gracious, long-ſuffering, and of great 


goodneſs, to all his people; and will 


make this equal rule the ſtandard of his 
and ulti- 


© ſhall be upon him, and the wickedneſs of the 


evicked upon him. | 

'Po'conclude then, unleſs we can make 
the death of the Son of God defective 
and ineffectual, or the great Head of his 
church himſelf impotent and unfaithful ; 
unleſs we can think the exhortations of 
the goſpel vain words, its enlivening pro- 
miſes inſults on the miſeries of wretched 
men, its awakening threatenings cruelty 
and aggravation ; unleſs we can imagine 
the great God partial in his diſpenſations, 
and the Author of all being delighted 
with the eternal deſtruction of his crea- 
tures ; blaſphemies almoſt too horrible to 


be mentioned; we mult conclude that the, 


ſpiritual advantages of the goſpel are 
diſtributed with an equal and bountiful 
hand ; that the glorious Author of our 
ſalvation, ſends his Comforter to every 
member of his body; and not only 
enables, but graciouſly moves and excites, 
them to obey his will; and that the only 
difference between the good and the bad, 
with reſpec to him, is this, that the latter 
oppoſe, reject, and grieve the Holy Spirit, 
till they provoke him to leave them ; the 
former embrace, cheriſh, and obey, his 
benign influences, his moſt ſalutary ſug- 
geſtions, and therefore he takes up his 


abode with them. 


In a word, great are the mercies of 
our God, great the comforts of the 


_ golpel of - Chriſt, and great therefore 


ought to be our acknowledgments and 


Fratitude for them.” O /et us magnify the 
Tord together,” and praiſe his name for 
ever and ever. ' Let every foul give thanks 
uno bit, and praiſe Bis, name fer ever and 
ber 17}, + Bl # 7/2064 } 
ever. hat ig man, O God, that thou 
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him that made him. And how ſhouldft thus magrify hum, an that 1b 
then can he be ſaid r te dil that deſtruc- ſhould? ſet thine heart 
the apoſtle's mean - hon vifit him every 


N 
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upon Dim 3 that thow 
morning, und try\ him 

every moment! 4 dg od 630 
Ihe Divine Spirit is ever-preſent with 
us, in all our difficulties and temptations, 
to check, reſtrain, and ſtop us, in our 
purſuit of fin and death; to enable, 
animate, and quicken us, to walk in the 
paths of holineſs, and "attain honour, 
glory, and immortality. Let every man 
therefore labour very earneſtly to give a 
welcome reception to this heavenly gueſt, 
by attending to and obeying his merciful 
dictates. Let every man tremble at the 
apprehenſions of being forſaken' by him, 
and be horribly afraid of provoking him 
to leave him deſtitute, and thereby ſeal 
him over to the day of condemnation. 
Let it be matter of daily prayer with us 

to antreat God (as our excellent litur 
directs us to do) that he would not 1 
his Holy Spirit from us: and if our 
iniquities have provoked him to withdraw 
himſelf from any of us, let us implore 
him, for his dear Son's ſake, to give ws the 
comforts of his help again, and ſlabliſb us 
with his free Spirit. : | 


SERMON CXLVIIL 


Our Sufhciency the Gift of God's 
Grace. 


2 Cox. iii. 5. 
Our ſufficiency is of God, 


* order clearly to ſtate the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity concerning Divine Grace, 
and open the foundations and principles 
upon which they are built ; and in order 
to remove thoſe dificulties concerning it 
which might give diſturbance to weak, 
or encouragement to wicked men, I pro- 
ſed, in ſpeaking to theſe words of St. 
Paul, to purſue this method's 
I. To ſhew what the ſufficiency he 

ſpeaks of is. ien eng 
II. To ſhew that it is a ſufficiency; 
that is, implies as great an ability as can 
ever be wanted by any Chriſtian, in any 
place or time, and 1s. actually extended 
to all Chriſtians who ſeek and embrace 

it. k " : ; Ch I" ELIT ICE 
III. That this ney is not of 

ourſclves, but is the g % God. And, 

IV. That it is no more' than a ſuffi- 
ciency, and does neither exclude” our 
OWN 


$55- r AMILY LECTURES. 
der eo-operatioh With it, nor att irrefſti. 


* upon us. * W- 
plained, confiſter with other ſcriptures, 
ahd' this very epiſtle of St. Paul himſelf, 
ta mean, as well the ordinary as extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and to 
kgnify God's preventing, 1 and 
confirming grace. And that he does ſo 
prevent, affiſt, and confirm us, in the 
performance of our duty, I endeavoured 
to ſhew to be the plain and conſtant doc- 
trine of the holy ſcriptures, from their 


aſeribing all faith and virtue to the Divine 


Spirit, and their declaring all good men 
ſed of fat” Vebelits as they cannot 
be ſaid to have in any other ſenſe; fince 
they can in no other proper ſenſe be ſad 
either to walk 1 pirit, or be led by 
him; either to have the Spirit dwelling in 
2 n, or to be the temples of the Hol 


Gbo/f. © 
That theſe divine aſſiſtances are in 


. themſelves ſufficient, that is, equal 


to the wants of all Chriſtians in all 
ages of the chureh, I endeavoured to 


evince from the conſideration of the divine 


omnipotence,, and from this reflection, 
that if they were deficient in weight or 
number, our Lord would either want 
fidelity or power to perform what he has 

romiſed; but all power is given wilo 
En in heaven and in earth, nothing there- 


fore can be too hard for him; he is very 


mthful who bas promiſed, and therefore 
Jen's of his when Goh fall to the 


a 


© And that this ſufficiency is, in fact, 


univerſally vouchſafed to all the members p 


of Cbriſt's church, without diſtinction, 
I thought very evident from theſe conſi- 
derations, that our Lord and Saviour 
died for all; that the exhortations, the 
threatenings, and the promiſes of the 
goſpel are general and applied to all; 
that G is na reſpeder of perſons ; and 
that he wills not that any ſhould periſh : 
becauſe it would offer great force and 
violence to the natural meaning and con- 


ſtruction of wordt; to explain theſe open 


declarations of. ſeripture in any other 


ſenſe; and becauſe it would be very dif- 
ficult, - it not impoſſible, to reconcile 
them to trüth, much leſs to the divine. 


attributes, if underſtocd otherwife than 
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1ency, may very juſt be ex- 


in their full, natural, and molt extenſive 


o 
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And taking ik for granted then, that 
5 1 nnn Nr 
enly influences are ſhed donn 
upon us, and. that in ſo general, impar- 


theſe heavent 


tial, and diffuſive a, manner; the next 


inquiry is, how far we are, affected by 
them, and in what manner our progreſs 


in our duty, is to be imputed. to them.— 
Which leads me to ſhew, in the. _ 


III. Third place, That this ſuſſici- 


ency is not of ourſelves, but is the gi 
God. | FO 28 5; 
In proof of which 1 might, I pre- 


ſume, with great ,confidence, appeal to 


the experience of all wiſe and conſiderate 


men, to ſhew how little ſufficient , they 
are of themſelyes to do any thing, much 


lefs all ow”, the law of God requires, 
C 


in the perfect manner that law demands, 


as of themſelves; I might refer myſelf 


to the breaſt of every ſincere and impar- 
tial man to declare, what clouds of dark- 
neſs and ignorance ſurround his under- 


ſtanding, and how liable he is to errors 


and miſtakes ; which errors in judgment 
muſt neceſſarily produce others in prac- 
tice ; how little able he is to reſiſt the 
fury of impetuous paſſions, which raiſe 
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maſter of the ſchools was ſo ſenſible of 
his depravity, that he was forced to have 
recourſe'to a ſort of double nature in the 
ſoul to account for it. He declared 
there was an irrational as well as a rational 
part in the foul, and that the former, 
meaning our luſts and paſſions, was ever 
fighting againſt reaſon. And, indeed, 
what. are the records of time, but monu- 
ments of the corruption and wickedneſs 
of mankind? What are the ſeveral hiſto- 
ries of the ſeveral ages and nations in the 
world, but one uniform demonſtration, 
that the minds of men, when left to them- 
ſelves, are fully ſet in them to do evil; and 
that the heart of man is ſo very deceitful, 
and <ſperatery wicked, that it is very hard 
even to know it? And what are the 
few. great and good, who appear in ſtory, 
and ſhine 
amidſt the degeneracy and depravity of 
their fellow- creatures, but evidences of 
the interpoſal of ſome extraordinary 
powers to enable them to go ſo much out 
of the common road, rather. than an 
teſtimony of their natural power and abi- 
lity, to walk in the deſerted paths of real 
honour, virtue, and religion? So that 
I might with ſafety appeal to every man's 
experience, to ſhew, whether he be able 
of himſelf to perform the will of God, 
and arrive at perfection; whether univer- 
fal charity, purity, and the love af God, 
be not rather diſtaſteful things to the 
natural man; whether he has ſtrength 
enough of his own to reſiſt and overcome 
all temptations to the contrary ; and 
whether all his ability and ſufficiency, if 
he gains ground in this ſteep and difficult 
road, be not, on the contrary, derived 
down to him from above? But I chooſe 
rather to eſtabliſh Chriſtian doctrines on 
the infallible word of God, which is a 
more ſtable foundation than any expe- 
rience or obſervation of weak and fallible 
men. 
Now the account the holy ſcriptures 
ive us of this matter is this: they de- 
clare our natural weakneſs great, and by 
us unſurmountable; they 12 * our con- 
verſion to, and progreſs in, our duty, to 
the Holy Ghoſt; and they command us 
to have gontinual recourſe to God, for 


1 


ſuccgur in all our ſpiritual conflicts and 


|Our, bleſſed Lord, declares, that our 
natural weakneſs in ſpiritual, things is too 


great for us to conquer, in very plain 


ine with ſuch exceeding ſplendour, the power to 


A h can 
not bear fruit of itſelf, except it Ma in the ; 
vine 3 na more can ye, exeh ue ahich in, mp 7 
am the vine, ye are the anahes.;.. Wikhout 


words, When he ſays, As the, 


me ye can do nothing. What are the fruit 
here meant but thoſe of holineſs A 
charity? And if we are as. unable of 
ourſelves to bring forth theſe, ag the plant 
is to bear fruit without the aſſiſtance of 
the root, from whence all its ſap and. 
nouriſhment is derived, What becomes of 
our natural powers to diſcharge our duty ? 
St. Paul, | deſcribing his; natural ſtate, 
ſays, the good that 1 wauld, { de not; and. 
that evil that T would not, that 4 da, And 
when, out of a deep ſenſe of his ;depra-. 
vity, he cries out, O wretched. man that. 1. 
am, . who ſhall deliver me;from, this body. of 
death ?. He replies in the next xerſe, th 
61 this was only to be had. 
from heayen, and that through the pro- 
mg of the goſpel. I thank God, 
ays he, or, as others read it, & the grace 
« of God,” through Jos Chriſ, our. 
Lord. CME vorkedk 
Again, Except ye be born of water, aud 
of the Spirit, ye cannot enter_into_the Ling- 
dom of God ; but we know all, who. per- 
form their duty as they ought, will enter 
into the kingdom of God none therefore 
can return to that duty, and diſcharge it, 
without being ſo born. Peace, ſays St. 
Paul, be with the brethren,. and love ith 
faith, from God the Father, and the Lord 
Feſus Chriſt, But why love and faith 
from God the Father, and from our Lord. 
Jeſus Chriſt, if we can turn to God. and 
ove him with all aur. hearts, ſouls, and 
ſtrengths, of our , own, natural ability? 
The bleſſed Jeſus, and his apoſtle then, 
declare that we are indebted to the Holy 
Ghoſt for the love which is ſhed abroad in 
our hearts, and that it is he who worketh. 
in us to will and to ſeP. 
Again, Watch and pray, that ye enter. 
not into temptation : The. Spirit indeed ia 
willing, but the 72 is doe. G chill 
e tempted above 244 


— 
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are able, but will, ævith the temptation, alſa 
make a <vay to eſcape, that ye may be able. 
ta bear it. ben ye pray, ſay, Lead ut 
not into temptations but J 25 us from evil, 


Now. what occaſion; for this application 
to Heaven, if we can do without it a 
What neceſſity for God's making away. 
for us to eſcape, if we can make it with - 
out his aid? Or why are we to apphy tg 
him to deliver us from evil, if we can 

1 delirer 
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_ deliver ourſelves? Either therefore his 

aſſiſtance 1s neceſſary, or theſe petitions 
are''vain'y either his help is abſolutely 
wanted or we are taught to mock him. 
And, indeed, What can have been the 
neceſſity even of the death and mediation 
of the Son of God, if we can ſo inde- 
pendently keep God's commandments, 
as not to ſtand in need of his extraordi- 
nary vouchfafements; and ſo uprightly, 
as not to want a' reconciliation. 

But to this it is objected, if then God's 
commandments are too pure, our natural 
corruption too great, and our power too 
weak, to keep them; God then com- 


mands what is impoſſible, and if he re- 


quires impoſſibilities of us, he is not 
only an hard taſlemaſter, but an unjuft 
ah ert | . 
To which it is anſwered, that a due 
conſideration and right underſtanding of 
God's diſpenſations with us, will evident- 
It} ſhew that neither his juſtice nor his 
wiſdom: are impeached, by his ſetting 
before us ſo pure and perfect a rule as we 
are utterly unable of ourſelves to live up 
to. His juſtice is cleared, let our defects 
be what they will, if he has appointed a 
method | of. ſupplying them. Beſides, 
let our tranſgreſſions de ever ſo certain 
and neceſſary, we can lay nothing to the 
charge of God's infinite juſtice, unleſs 
ru and miſery be as certainly the con- 
equence and. puniſhment of them, To 
make us fuffer indeed for what. we cannot 
help, is, according to the beſt notions 
we can form of it, ſtrictly unjuſt; it is 
treating men as if they were what they 
are not; as if they were really guilty of 
erĩmes which they cannot be guilty of, 
without a power to prevent them. But 
either to puniſh us for what we can help; 
or to propoſe a law too pure for us to 
obey, provided that obedience be not 
mate the condition of our acceptance or 
rejection, is n breach of the laws of 
juſtice, becauſe it is only treating us as 
what we are; it is conſidering us as erimi- 
nal only in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a 


degree, as we are ſuch. If we can pre- 


vent ſin, and are puniſhed for it, we 


have the jult rewards of our iniquity; 


and tbougli we cannot prevent it, yet if 


ware nat puniſhed for it, the purity of 
the lau does by no means imply inſuſtice 


im the lawgiver or his diſpenſations; ſince 
if.we are: not the better for that purit y, 


ſo neither are we the worſe; for if we 


are not the worſe, for it, how are we in- 
jured by it? And if we are not injured 


by it, as having no more- miſery; inflicted. - 


on us than is our due, this is hut ſtrictly 
juſt. 80 that the eſſence of injuſticc 
conſiſts not in propoſing a pure and per- 
fect law, but in puniſhing us for any 
thing out of our power; which it is 
certain God cannot do, ſince he has de- 
clared he will reward and -puniſh every 
man only according to his works. 
And as to our Biker to do our duty, 
the divine juſtice is equally cleared, 
though we are - puniſhed for our ſins, 
whether that ability proceeds from nature 


or grace, provided we only have it. If 


God enables us to do our duty (whether 
by natural or ſupernatural means, it mat- 
ters not) and we will not perform it, we 
are ſtill guilty. And the goſpel nowhere 
ſuppoſes us unable to do what is required 
of us Yon 2 5 contrary, 
engages for ſuch ſupplies of grace as are 
— for us. The only difference is, 
that it aſcribes not our ſtrength to nature 
but to religion. It does not abſolutely 
deprive us of all power to obey its pre- 
cepts, but only aſcribes it to a different. 
cauſe. And as then it is ſtill ſuppoſed 


that we are able to live as we ought, the 


divine juſtice is equally cleared, in the 
puniſhment of our iniquities, by whatever 


means that power be conveyed to us: 


the manner of the conveyance. does not. 
alter the nature of the thing. It is our 
baving it or not having it, which makes the 
penalty juſt or unjult ; and not the imme- 
diate cauſe from whenee it ſprings. 80 
that che Chriſtian dottrine of divine-grace, 
and our having a futhciency- only. front 
God, does no more unpeacty the juſtice 


of God in our condemnation, than the 


doctrines of a natural ftrength and power 
would do, ſince it equally ſuppoſes us 
enabled to do what is required of us, 
though uot the ſame way. And ſince 
it has been ſhewn theſe ſupplies of grace 
are ſufficient for all, and conveyed to all, 
all may therefore be with as much juſtice 
condemned for not doing their duty 


now, as if their power had proceeded 


immediately from themſelves. |. 


And the divine Wiſdom, in his ſetting 
this perfect law of liberty before us, will 
abundantiy appear, if e. confider the 
many good effects: ourn knowledge of it 


naturally- tends to produce in us It 
thews us, that we ought to be ever going 
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declare it to be in our power to rel. 
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Nothing can be plainer than that the 
holy ſcriptures every where call upon us 


on in our way ts perſection, and never faint 


or be revrary in our MH,; that we ought 


not totontent ourſelves with any ſpiritual 
attainments, ſince they are at beſt fo few 
and ſo mall, but ſtill be preſſing forward 
tocbarcli the high mark of our calling. By 
thas' convincing us of our defects, the 
divine goodneſs takes the moſt effectual 
means to mortify and ſubdue our pride, 
and to teach us to humble ourſelves in the 
Sight of God, and to be meet and lowly in 
heart. Our wants likewiſe demonſtrate 
our abſolute dependance upon heaven, 
and the neceſſity of having daily recourſe 
to the throne of grace for relief and com- 
fort. And as our depravity and corrup- 
tion evinee our want of a mediator, ſince 
we are thus utterly. incapable of recon- 
ciling ourſelves; the ſtronger the light is 
in which the ſcriptures repreſent that 
deprarity, the more forcibly do they 


draw us to admire the depth of the riches - 


of the goodneſs of God, and to place all 
our confidence in his ſufferings, who died 
and roſe again for our juſtification. A 
diſpenſation then ſo fruitful in 
works muſt be both wiſe in itſelf, and 
gracious to us. So that neither the 
divine juſtice nor wiſdom are impeached 
by the apoſtle's doctrine, that our ſuf/- 
ciency is all of God ; but his goodneſs is 
magnified, as in granting this ſufficiency, 
ſo likewiſe in milking us ſenſible of our 
want of it. 
Again; It is likewiſe objected to this 
doctrine of grace, that if God does all, 
then man can do nothing; and conſe- 
quently the man becomes a mere ma- 
chine, and all the freedom of his actions, 
all the liberty of his will, is loſt and de- 
ſtroyed. But this is a conſequence by 
no means chargeable on the ſacred writ- 
ings without the utmoſt injuſtice ; and 
FW remove it I therefore proceed to 
t 
IV. Fourth particular I propoſed to 


ſpeak to; which was, to ſhew that the 


ſufficiency our apoſtle ſpeaks of, is no more 
than a ſufficiency, and does neither ex- 
clude our own co-operation with it, nor 
act irreſiſtibly upon us. Which I ap- 
prehend will ally appear to be the 
plain doctrine of the ſcriptures from theſe 
conſiderat iona that the ſcriptures every 
where cat. up us to co- operate with 


this grace, ehen where they moſt highly 
miagnify'it ;\and that they moſt expreſly | 
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to repent, and to do all 
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works, ſo 
far at leaſt as is neceſfary fon us, Which 


ſuppoſes a 1 in us to) du, or hat tO 
do it; an 
than in the paſſage where St. Paul gives 


nowhere more markably 
us the molt lofty notion of the efficaciouſ- 


neſs of grace, and at the ſame time 


makes uſe of that as an argument for 
our own co-operation with it, or rather 
for our own full diſcharge of all our duty. 
Work out, ſays he, your own" ſaFvatien 
with fear and trembling, for il is: God that 
evorketh in you 19 vill and t d. Phil. 
ii. 12, 13.) Not as we rendbr:2t, of bis 


good pleaſure, and, as ſome underſtand it, 


as if this worling in us were arbitrary br 
humourſome, or partial,»«Gonveyed” to 
ſome and not to all, and to the ſame man 


ſometimes, and at other times not, as àn 


arbitrary will ſhall dictate, bit of bit m, 


benevolence and goodneſs to your! "Vie 


words are only, di T1; tui, for, or on 
account of 'good-will, namely, to all the 
body of Chriſtians in general. For in 
this ſenſe the apoſtle's reaſoning is very 
juſt and concluſive, which otherwife it is 
not. If God, of his own free grace 
and good-will towards us, enables us all 
by his aſſiſtance to do that duty, and 
attain that happineſs, whick otherwiſe we 
could not perform or obtain; this is a 
very cogent and forcible reaſon why we 
ſhould exert our utmoſt endeavours, and 


be the more ſtrictly vigilant in the uſe of 


that aſſiſtance, for ſear of offending ſuch 

unmerited and infinite goodneſs, and 
with tremblings at the thoughts and ap- 
prehenſions of having theſe mereiful dif- 
penſations withdrawn from us. But if 
either theſe powers are conveyed unequally 
and inperfeftly; or hen conveyed do 
actually influence the mind with à force 
irreſiſtible, the uncertainty and inequality 
then of this diſtribution is rather a reaſon 
why we ſhould have little regard for our 
ſalvation, as not knowing how far, or 
whether at all, our diligence will promote 
it; and this compulſiou is a direct and 
irrefragable argument why we ſhould ab- 


ſolutely neglect our ſalvation, fince, in 


that caſe, all our labours amiſſt be vai and 
of none effect. So that, if we will allow 
our apoſtle to reaſon juſliy, we muſt ſup- 
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Pole, that dþe,aperations. of divine grace 
are general, aud youchſafed to all Chriſ- 
1 tians, and that they are no more than ſuſſi- 
cient ; that s, that they aſſiſt the will, and 
nat deſtroy it, but leave us at our full liber- 
ty to (64 wind to reject them, and there- 
by to avork out pur own ſalvation or dam- 
nation. And indeed this is everywhere 
the general voice of the ſacred writings. 
As it is very certain, in point of reaſon, 
that whoever deſtroys the liberty of the 
will, leaves no room for exhortation or 
threatening, merit or guilt, reward or 

ihment; fo it is no leſs evident, in 
point of fact, that the ſcriptures every 
where ſuppoſ that liberty. 


e and aſſert 
Since, as on the one band, they exhort 
us to co-operate with divine grace, which 
implics that we muſt and can act with it; 
ſo, on the other, they expreſsly aſſert, 
that we can reſiſt it, and conſequently, 
that it does not act with force and com- 
on upon us. wor 
Tie do always rel the Holy Ghoſt, ſays 
— 4 7 e 3 Jews; 3 
JFatDers aid, do ye. (A „vii. I, 
2 the Spirit, ſays St. Paul 4 his 
Theſſalonians (1 'Thefl: v. 1 * and to 
his Epheſians, Grieve not the 3 ly ſpirit 0 
God, whereby ye are ſealed unto the day 9 
redemption. (Eph. iv. 30.) This is plainly 
aſſerting, that as the operations of divine 
ce and diſpenſations of the Holy 
Ghoſt were reſiſtible under the Jewith 
diſpenſation, ſo they likewiſe are under 
the Chriſtian: that this fire from heaven 
does not burn with ſuch fury but that we 
may or may not quench it ; and that we 
are not ſo abſolutely ſealed over to the day 
of our redemption, but that it is ſtill in 
our power ſo to grieve. the holy ſpirit of 
„by ung contrary to his will, as to 
force him to leave us, and thereby ſeal 
us over to the day of condemnation, 
Does then the goſpel deſtroy the free- 
dom of man's will? It eſtabliſhes and it 
eonfirms it. It indeed ſuppoſes men in 
their natural ſtate not in a es condition 
with reſpect to ſpiritual things; but then 
it undertakes for a removal of all the ob- 


ſtructions, and a ſupply of all the defects, 


which occaſion that want of freedom, and 
_ engages to place him in a ſtate of perfect 
liberty. The powers of grace are de- 
e eee f the mind 
. plete an ect the powers of the mind: 
| — to weaken or . the faculties, 
but to ſtrengthen and reſtore them to 
; 5 


not to interfere with, but to com- 
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their original freedom. So that the di- 
vine lawgivers, as well as human ones, 
ſuppoſe the neceſſity of man's being a 
free agent, in order to his being ſubject 
to their commands; and the only. dif. 
ference is, that men aſcribe that fredom 
to nature, the a offles to the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt. Both agree in the neceſſity 
of the thing, though they derive it from 
different cauſes. What man calls his own 
power, the ſcriptures call the power and 
the gift of God ; becauſe without his gra- 
cious aſſiſtance, which is freely given unto 
us through the merits of the bleſſed Jeſus, 
we could not arrive at that power of a&. 
ing freely. But they nowhere extend 
the efficacy of grace ſo far as to deltroy 
or overcome that freedom, or indeed any 
farther than is neceſſary to recover and to 
eſtabliſh it. So that the ſacred writings 
repreſent man in his natural ſtate, to be 
like the traveller in the goſpel, after he had 
fallen among thieves, and was left half 
dead. What his weakneſs and bruiſes 
were to him, with reſpect to his journey, 
that our naturalcorruptions and infirmities 
are to us, with reſpect to our progreſs in 
our duty. He could not go on till his 


F wounds were firſt healed ; no more can 
F we, in our ſpiritual calling, till our in- 


firmities are firſt removed. And what 
the good Samaritan did for him, in re- 


moving his impediments, that the divine 


ce does for us, in conquering our 
epravity. He could not have purſued 
his journey without the good man's al- 
ſiſtance, no more can we purſue ours to 
heaven without divine grace; and there- 
fore it is ſaid, that God worleth in us ts 
cuill and to do. But as then the Samari- 
tan, by healing the wounds of the tra- 
veller, did not deſtroy but eſtabliſh his 


liberty ; and inſtead of forcing him to 


proceed in his road, only put it in his 
wer to ſtay where he was, or to go 
ackwards or forwards, as he - pleaſed : 
even ſo, in like manner, the Spirit of 
God does not force us, but only removes 
thoſe difficulties we could not remove 
ourſelves, and puts ys in a condition 0! 
being happy or miſerable, according to 

our own 
then he was truly ſaid to proſecute his 
journey himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
ender rehef and comfort reached out to 
him by the compaſſionate / Samaritan, 
without which he could not have gone 
on; even ſo we are ſaid o wort out our 
awn 


oice and behaviour. - And as 
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fear many do, the good 
not, ani hb er. Jud not, that only I 


own fal vation, not eit the helps 
and gifts of the Holy Spun, without 
which ve tan ab nothing. And as, on the 


other hand, his not continuing his 
courfe; or deviating from the right way, 
would have been Juſtiy chargeable on 
himſelf, ſo will our puniſiments in the 
next World, for not performing our duty 
in this,” be the juſt reward of our deeds. 
And laftly; as the poor helpleſs man could 
do nothing to merit the good offices of 
his fupporter in his diſtreſs, ſo neither 
can We, to deſerve God's grace; it is not 


of tobHlr;' 1,8" any man "ſhould boaft ; but 


is the free and bounteous endowment 


_ 6f the Fg yy" W N 4 grace is no 


mort gruce. 4 0 785% 

This, as Kar us In able to learn, is 
the A of the ſeripture doctrine of 
— It is ſtifficĩent for all, and 
h to all; it does neither compel us 
5 40 well, nor is wanting to us; and as 
we could not dif with- 


charge Our 
8 25 it is 
n but ee + of 


out it, therefore the difc 

Now the practical truths which I would 
eſtabliſn upon theſe premiſes, and which I 
wiſh myſelf able to imprint ſtrongly on 
men's minds, are theſe; 

t. That no man has reaſon to defpair 
of merey. The bleſſed Jeſus died for all, 
and the benefits of his death will be ap- 


plied to alt who are n to receive and 


embrace them. 

2. That no Chriſtian can july charge 
his vices upon the Wwe) his. na- 
türe, or the ſtrength of temptation : 
this is charging God faoliſbly ; whereas 
we ought to charge ourſelvea. St. Paul's 
account, what 1 alid not, and 
0h. jm not, that in fact did, is 
a juſt ion of unaſſiſted nature; 
but, if we underſtand him to ſay, as 1 
I would could 


could de; this is not the caſe of any 
Chriſtian; after the,coaſbing 2 regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy G 

3. That the true way to. 1 whe- 
ther we have this grace, is by our words 
and actions. He that doth good is of God ; 
hb that averh; exil is of the devil. * 


ſenſations may, deceive us, and our re- 


courſe to them be of dangerous conſe- 


quence. It puff us up with Fan 
pride, gen n Led d. po eſſion « of what 
— haue dot f or it may give us great 
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trouble arid diſquiet, upon 
want * of what N are 
9a oY is a moſt cl i he 

e cannot 5 rth evi rh, meither tan 
a corrupt fair Lo forth 7 frat + whert- 
fore by A eb ihe ye ſhalt dom them. 

4. That we ought to 4 ever naſal 
and dependent upon God for theſe aſſill- 


ances, ad be always neg nar nh the * 
faith 


e 


tinuance of them; 
aſſemblies of the fa or 10 of 
Chriſt's ions, Jon 8 | 
quenting them, and embracing 
dem, 2 the 3 of A and the 
8 1 of 551 m_ 
5. and [: hat the 
ment is a . juſt one, ck inns 
from this Joftrine of grace” that we 
ought not therefore to eds 2 be 
the amore diligent in 9 ty 
ought/-to: be I more vi ER 
wearied, ſinee we knowour labour will not be 
in vain in the Lord: and, in a wotd, that we 
ought to be 0 and unmoveablez and 
alwayr fo to abound ourſelves in the work 
of our ſalvation, as if we received nothing 
from God; Sod at cho thaks „ ſo to 
thank and Se the goodneſs of God, as 
if we did nothing ourſelnes. 7 ag 1 275 


SERMON exLIx. 


Chri ltiagity recommended, as pro- 
moting national Honour and Prof- 


BYE: 4 n 
. 4 * 


Keep 1 and do them; for" this is your 
24 — and your underſt in the ght ot 
alt the nations, which ſhall heat all theſe ſta- 
tutes, and ſay, This grear na ion ls a 8 and 


nn e 
nis vd Gor} 
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M of the the. gre here, recapitulating 
to them the laws he had given them from 
God, canfirming thoſe laws with the 
ſtrongelt ſanctions, aud preſſing the: ob- 
ſervance of them with the moſt p werful 
motives: by which he could enforce it. 
In the third verſe of this 9 he ap- 
peals to their ſenſes, to convince them 
that their peace and proſperity — 
upon it; and that they were not to ex» 

pect the divine favour, and blefling, by 


= the 2a the, divine w oF 75 A 


indignation, 7 t wy es 55e * 8 the com- 
ord 


mandments of the | 
eyts, ſays he, haue * 2 17 144 
3 K 2 > 
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Fecarſe of Baal-peor, the idol of the 
oabitrs; Wert ſome of the Iſraelites 
Had worſhi ; for all the men that 5 
Ic B %% 'the Lord thy God bath 
arfireged them ifrom among you. "But, on 
the other hand, ye that did cleave unto the 
Lerd your Gd are alive tvery one of you 
thir day. (Deut iv. 4.) 
And here in the 6th verſe he proceeds, 
from their ſenſes and experience, to ap- 
peal to their underſtandings; tells them 
that, as the one had fiewn them the 
miferable conſequences of forſaking their 
Maker, the other would convince them 
of the ſolly of it; and obſerves to 
them, that a ſtrict adherence to the laws 
which be had given them, would not 
only draw down upon them the bleſſ- 
ings of Providence, but would likewiſe 
raiſe them high in the eſtimation of all 
the neighbouring nations for their 
knowledge and wiſdom. Keep therefore 
ard do them; for this is your wiſdom and 
your tnderſiinding in the ſight of all the 
nations," , ſhell hear all theſe flatutes, 
end ſay, This great nation is a wiſe and 
* feople. In ſpeaking to 
which words I ſhall purſue this me- 
I. I ſhall endearour to ſhew that the 
tar of God, and the obſervance of his 
laws, are the moſt” effectual means to 
promote the true intereſts and welfare 
of. any body or ſociety of men, con- 
fidezed uud 
II. That Chriſtianity does eſtabliſh 
theſe advantages better than any other 
religion; becauſe it lays the foundation 
deeper in the minds of men; and be- 
cauſe it binds them upon their hearts in 
a ſtronger manner by the authority of 


its precepts, and the weight of its ſanc- 


tions. And conſequently, 

III. That it muſt therefore be the 
viſdom and underſtanding of any people, 
confidered as ſuch, to ſtudy and practiſe 
the duties of the Chriſtian life; becauſe 
it is the moſt eſſectual means to promote 
and eſtablifh preſent peace and proſperity; 
and becauſe it is the ſureſt and moſt effec- 
tual method to tranſmit theſe bleflings, 
when once eſtabliſhed, 'to their lateſt 
poſterity. neee 
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God, and the obſervance of his laws, are 
the molt effectual means to promote the 
true intereſts and welfare of any people, 
conſidered as ſuch; and this may appear, 


if we take a ſhort view of their. intereſts, 
either as governors or as ſubjefs, , 
As governors ; on what, does, their 
happineſs ſo much depend as on the ready 
ſubmiſſion and cheerful obedience of thoſe 
whom they . govern z on their willi 
compliance with all their juſt commands 
their paying all due honour and. reſpe& 
to their perſons; and their ready furniſh- 
ing all thoſe ſupphes which are neceſſary 
to Tupport their dignity and honour ? 
On what does their happineſs ſo much 
depend, as on having all feeds of diſcord, 
ſedition, and rebellion, effeQually rooted 
out of the minds of the people; on hav- 
ing the turbulent ſpirits of the reſtleſs 
and factious kept quiet; the miſchievous 
deſires or deſigns of the envious ſtifled, 
or rendered abortive; the deſtructive 
ſchemes of the ambitious prevented or 
overturned 3 the ſecret machinations of 
the licentious diſcovered ; and the open 
attempts of the deſperate ſuppreſſed. and 
puniſhed? In proportion as theſe things 
are more or lets ellectually ſecured, the 
governor approaches more. or leſs to the 
utmolt felicity he can enjoy as ſuch ; and 
in proportion as theſe things are left open 
or neglected, his ſafety becomes precari- 
ous, his authority is diminiſhed, and his 
unealineſs and diſquiet certain. And 
what can ſo eſſectually promote the one 
and prevent the other, as the fear of 
God, and the keeping of his command- 
ments? Human 434. can extend but a 
very little way. Men may be very bad 
ſubjects and very turbulent members of 
ſociety, and yet Ecep without the cognt- 
zance of human courts of juſtice : and 
experience has ever ſhewn it to be true, 
and we need not go far back for ſome 
unhappy inſtances of it, that when men 
abate of their reverence and eſteem for 
the laws of their Maker, they at the 
ſame time grow regardleſs and con- 
temptuous of thoſe whom his providence 
has ſet over them. They treat them 
with great licentiouſneſs, if not with 
contempt ; and thereby weaken the ſinews 
of government and deſtroy the , welfare 
of the ſociety. And it is therefore the 
wiſdom of governors to purſue the advice 
of the text, becauſe it tends moſt ef- 
fectually to ſecure their happineſs as ſucliʒ 
it is their underſtanding £51 E 
the laws of Gcd be duly ke t and ob- 
ſerved, becauſe this is the belt means to 
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obedience, among their people, upon 


which their peace and pro perity do ab- 


Tolutely depend. , 4 X 
I we ie a view of the true intereſts 
of the members of ſociety as ſubjects, we 
may confider thoſe intereſts, both with 
regard to thoſe that govern the people, 
and with regard to one another. 

With regard to thoſe who govern, 
what bleſſings can their ſubjefts reaſon- 
ably expect or deſire from them, but 
thoſe of an equal and impartial adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice to all without diſtinction; 
protection and ſupport in all their na- 


toral, civil, and religious rights; courage 


and intrepidity in their defence from 
( „ . g 2 

foreign enemies; and a due reſtraint of 

all acts of oppreſſion and violence, in any 


Fl their fellow- ſubjects? And what can 


fill the breaſts of princes with ſuch ge- 
nerous, humane, and god-like ſentiments, 
from whence alone can ſuch a conduct 
uniformly flow, but a juſt ſenſe that they 
are themſelves the ſubjects of a ſuperior 
Being; and that He, wvho is higher than the 
Big beſt, regardeth their actions, and vill 
bring them into judgment? What can ſe- 
cure them from the oppreſſions and cruelty 
of avarice, the inſolence of pride, and 
the wantonneſs of 1 power, 
but a juſt awe and veneration of that 
God by whom they reign? They are 
uſually out of the reach of human laws 
and reſtraints: or if not altogether 
above them, have it much in their power 
to alter or evade them: and nothing 
can conduce ſo. much to render them the 
true guardians and fathers of their people, 
as their copying the forbearance, beneh- 


cence, and love of their great Creator. 


This would inſpire them with a paternal 
affection for thoſe whoſe welfare much 
depends on their countenance and favour 
would diffuſe an univerſal joy and glad- 
neſs through the hearts of all under their 
protection, who deſerve the bleſſings of 
it; and ought in juſtice to create a great 
dependence and confidence in them, and 
their adminiſtrations. Hiſtory does no 
where furniſh us with a greater inſtance 
of a ſincere fear of God in a governor, 
and at the ſame time of the moſt no- 
ble, . generous, and diſintereſted patriot- 
ilw, as the conſequence of it, than in 
the great lawgiver, who daily exempli- 
lied the truth of his advice in the text. 
We" every where find him conducting, 
cherihing, and defending, the molt 
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with the tenderueſs of a, parents; He 


bears their inſults with mee kneſs; takes 


their cares upon himſelf; gives himfelf 
wholly up to the ſtudy and purſuit of 


their welfare; and. when they had highly 


offended and incenſed the Qbd of heaven, 
he freely offers himſelf as à ſacriſice to 
divine juſt ice, to ſcreen them from it. 
And, with regard toſone another; on 
what does the general happineſs and 
proſperity of a people ſo much depend, 
as on a mutual reſpec, conſidence, and 
affection? Without theſe, a reciprocal 
exchange of good ofices will be pre- 
vented or ſuſpended ; trade and com- 
merce can never flourih; nor can the 
neceſſary intercourſes of ſocial liſe be 
maintained with any comfort or delight. 
And what can efſeQually create and im- 
15 this inward union of mind and 


heart, but an union in the worſhip and 


obedience of the ſame Supreme Being, 
whom all acknowledge. to be their Maker 
and Protector; and a firm perſuaſion in 
every one, that their neighbour adores 
the Searcher of Hearts,; and, out of re- 
verence to his laws, will neither deceive 
nor defraud them ? Where this perſuaſion 
prevails, the conſidence is mutual, credit 
flouriſhes, friendſhips. are contracted, and 
every man finds it his intereſt to aſſiſt, 
entertain, and comfort his fellow-citizens 
in diſtreſs, ſince he has reaſon to hope 
for an equal return of benzficence, ſhould 
the ſame. calamities overtake him. But 
principles of this. kind are not to be im- 
prefled with force on the minds of the 
generality of men, by any authority leſs 
than that of the univerſal Lord of: all 
things, and a ſenſe of our obligations to 
obſerve his commandments. The laws 
of men can reach no farthet than the 
outward act; it is religion enly can 
reform the mind; and if men are to be 
taught juſt notions of right and wrong, 
of equity, truth, compaſſion, beneficence, 
and mutual affection, which are ſo eſſen- 
tial to the welfare of all united bodies of 
men, it is from that ſource only that they 
can be with any Serre derived. And 
it is to the influences of religion on the 
minds of men, that we are to aſcribe 
every act of diſintereſted juſtice, compaſ- 
ſion, or mercy, which human laws could 
not oblige them to; and without which 
the main body of any ſociety would reap 
few, of the true comforts, of ſocial life. 
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So much is it. the wiſdom of the go- 
verned, as ſuch, to ſtudy with diligence 
the ſtatutes of the Lord, and 10 beep and 
do them. And if the fear of God in 
general does ſo plainly contribute to 
promote the true intereſts and welfare of 
any ſociety, conſidered as ſuch, it will 
be as evident, | 
II. That Chriſtianity does eſtabliſh 
theſe advantages better than any other 
religion, if it be conſidered, that it lays 
the foundation deeper in the minds of 
men, and bings thoſe duties on them in 
a ſtronger manner, by the weight of its 
authority, the plainneſs of its rules, and 
the force of its ſanctions. Fg 
If religion, in general can furniſh men 
with ale virtues and diſpoſitions, with- 
out which. no ſociety can tolerably ſub- 
flt, it is only becauſe it gives them true 
notions of the pres rare: and other 
perfections of God, and of thoſe excellent 
moral duties, by which they ought. to 
regulate their conduct: otherwiſe, falſe 
50 may. themſelves introduce cruel- 
ty, tyranny, incontinence, and the whole 
train of vices which are the great diſturb- 
ers of the peace and welfare of ſociety. 
And thoſe true conceptions of Almighty 
God, and of our reſpective duties to one 
another, in all the different relations of 
life, can no where be learned with that 
clearacſs and eaſe, and are no where 
built on ſuch divine principles, or carried 
to that degree of perfection, as in tlie 
ſacred books of the New Teſtament. 
Every governor muſt here ſee that all 
acts of cruelty, tyranny, and oppreſſion, 
muſt be dülplealin and offenſive to the 
God of peace and love. Every ſubject 
is here taught that all defamation, 
ſedition, or rebellion, againſt the lawful 
governors which God has ſet over them, 
is an offence againſt him whoſe ordinance 
they are, and cannot eſcape unpuniſhed, 
Every man is here inſtructed to practiſe 


every virtue, and cultivate 7 diſpoſi- 


tion of mind and heart, by which the 
happineſs of his neighbour can be pro- 
moted ; and is required not only 2 2 to 
ethers as he would be done by, but to love 
his neighbour as himſelf. And all this is 
bound on the minds and conſciences of 
the people in the goſpel of Chriſt, with 
all the weight it can receive from the 
authority of God himſelf, and under the 
terrible penalty of eternal damnation. 
What then can fo highly advance, and 


have ever purſued the impious. 


ſo ſtrongly defend the welfare of ſociety 
in all its branches, the honour, and dig- 
nity of the A7 N aud the peace and 
proſperity, of the people, as an ibſtitu- 
tion which is of a divine original, and 
which is in itſelf firſt pure and then peace- 
able which breathes nothing but inward 
purity and ſincerity of heart, and unites 
men. together in reſpect, affection, and 
love, by the ſtrongeſt ties by which hu- 
man nature can be bound; not only az 
fellow-creatures.and the workmanſhip and 
worſhippers of the fame God, but as 
partakers of the ſame holy and divine 
ordinances, and as fellow- candidates for 
future and eternal glory? If virtue and 
vice be reſpectively productive of the 
! good and the greateſt evil to 


ociety, which no conſiderate man will 


* . 


. 


deny, the good man then muſt be the 
beſt. of citizens, and the good Chriſtian 
the beſt of men. He is virtuous upon 
principles which will never fail him, but 
make him as uniform in all circumſtances 
as human infirmities and frailties will per- 
mit, and which require him to be helpful 
and compaſſionate to all men, to honour 
and obey magiſtrates, and to be in the 
uſe of power, a protection to the innocent, 
and a defence of the oppreſſed, 

To which I mutt add, that the practice 
of our holy religion is not only thus na- 
turally productive of the happineſs of 
focial life, but is likewiſe the belt title we 
can have to the bleſſiugs of God, the great 
governor of the univerſe, without which 
all our labours after ſafety and proſperity 
will be loſt, and the „ Wee evaketh but 
in vain, His favour and protection have 
ever followed, virtuous ſtates and govern- 
ments; and his indignation and vengeance 

He is 
pleafed to reward and puniſh the virtue 
and the wickedneſs of ſocicties and em- 
pires, as ſuch, in the preſent world, ſince 


there will be no room for it in another. 


This is evident not only from the hiſtory 
of his own people, in all the changes and 
revolutions which their government un- 


derwent, but from the hiſtories of all 


other nations, of which we have ſufficient 


data to reaſon upon ; and which, like the 


Roman increaſe and flouriſh, as long as 
temperance, frugality, chaſtity, and other 


virtues are national, and ſpread among 
them; but, like that great empire too, 


immediately decline and decay, as ſoon 


as luxury and impiety get public counte- 
” Nance 
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nance and indulgence, and pave the way 
for their deſtruction. And"'eonſequently 
therefore, it muſt, as was obſerved, 

III. Be the wiſdom, and the under- 
ſtanding of any people, as ſuch, to ſtudy 
and practiſe the” duties of the Chriſtian 
liſe; beeauſe it is the moſt effectual means 
to promote and eſtabliſh preſent peace 
nal proſperity z and to tranſmit thoſe 
bleſſings,” when once eſtabliſhed, to their 
lateſt poſterity. 1 

This appears both from the natural 
tendency of the thing to theſe great ends, 
and from the promiſes of the Aueh 
without whoſe favour we are nothing, 
that thy/e that honour him he will honcur, 
and thoſe that deſpiſe him fhall te Iightly 
Ca So that the maxim of the Wiſe 

an, that righteouſueſs exalteth a nation, 
and that ſin 7s not only the reproach, but 
will be the ruin of any people, 18 as evident 
from hiſtory as from reaſon ; and in- 
deed the greateſt enemies of religion al- 
low as much; and when they can no 
longer deny the force of the argument 
drawn from hence in its favour, they idly 
endeavour to evade it, by ſuggeſting, that 
religion itſelf was the invention of cunning 
men for this very purpoſe : a ſuggeſtion 
highly honourable to the religion they 
would deny, as well as very ridiculous 
and abſurd in itſelf ! For who can think 
it probable, that all the ſtateſmen of the 
world, whoſe buſineſs is uſually to get 
honour to themſelves, ſhould all agree to 
invent the worſhip of ſuperior beings in 
order to obtain that end? Or who can 
think it poſſible, that ſo many, and in ſo 
different ages and countries, ſhould all, 
without any intercourſe or contrivance 
among themſelves, be ſo very lucky as to 
hit upon the very ſame éxpedient, and 
that the very wiſel that 'could poſſibly 
be found out for their purpoſe ? Is it to 
be imagined that none of them ſhould 
find it more agreeable to their pride and 
ambition, to ul 55 a worſhip to them- 
ſelves rather than to a God, or Gods, 
above them? Is it to be conceived that 
not one man in ſo many thouſands ſhould 
fail of reaſoning in the wiſeſt and belt 
manner, that it was poſſible for him to 
do, on a ſubject which is far from being 
within the compaſs of every capacity? 
In point of reaſon they might as well 
Pretend that mankind in general invent- 
ed the rain or the ſunſhine, becauſe they 
all univerſally agree in che uſefulneſs of 
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poor is the efaſſori, and fo 


the flatutes- of the Lord, and to keep and 
to do them, are the ſureſt proofs which 
any nation can give, that they are 4 wife 
and underflanding people. Aud 1 cannot 
conclude without drawing the two ſol- 
lowing inferences, as corollartes, from 
what has been ſaid: Gee 

Firſt, It from hence appears, that 
they among us, who are enemies to the 
Chriſtian religion, are in effect the great- 
eſt enemies to their country. This is fo 
very plain, that they muſt be, very ſhort» 
ſighted themſelves, if they are not con- 
ſeious of it; and their prejudices and 
paſſions muſt have ſtrangely blinded them 
if they do not ſee it. Por whoever will 
impartially and ferioufſy  confider the 
nature of men and things, cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that he who Iabours to ſet 
men's minds free from the. greater and 
moſt important reſtraints, does thereby 
teach them a very ready way to caſt off 
the weaker and leſs affecting; that he, 
who teaches the people to ſport and divert 
themſelves with divine laws, takes the moſt 
ſure and effectual method to bring all 
human ones into contempt ; and that no 
man can leſſen their reverence for the au- 
thority of God, without diminiſhing their 
awe and reſpect forthe authority of man. 
True patriotiſm, then, and impiety and 
inſidelity are utterly inconſiſtent ; and 
the man who has the intereſt of his 
country ſincerely at heart will, on that 
account, labour to promote true virtue 
and piety among his fellow. citizens: 
becauſe whoever unſettles the minds of 
the N in theſe ſacred and important 
things, looſens the ſtrongeſt ties by which 
the union of ſociety can be preſcrved ; 
he in a great meaſure leaves every man 
at liberty 0% do what is rigbt in bis own 
eyes ; the confequence of which, unleſs 
timely ſtopped, muſt be utter confuſion 
aud ruin to the flate. 

Laſtly, and to conclude: From what 
has been ſaid it may likewiſe appear, that 
it is a duty which every man, and the 
magiſtrate eſpecially, owes the ſtate, to 
promote, as far as in him lies, the prac- 
tice of virtue and piety, and to ſtop the 
progreſs of vice and profaneneſs. Some 
men indeed would 75 diſtinguiſ be- 


tween the magiſtrate and the men in 
this inſtance; and tell us, that it is bis 


duty 
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duty as. a. magiſtrate only to take cogni- 


2 ance of fuch vices as immediately affect 
the public, and that religion as ſuch 
ought to be no part of his concern; 
though they allow it to be his duty as a 
man to- worſhip God, and to promote his 
honour, and ſervice. But they might 
with as much reaſon make two perſons 
of the ſoul and the body of the ſame 
man; and tell us, that he is not at all 


engaged to thoſe dutics, as a ſoul, to 


which, as a body, he is indiſpenſably 
obliged. Beſides the connexion between 
the practice of virtue and piety and the 
welfare of a community is, as has been 
ſhewn, as inſeparable as the duties of 
different reletions are from the perſon 
who: bears them. He that diſcourages 
or does not encourage the one, mult do 
a proportionate damage and miſchief to 
the. other: and the example of the 
magiſtrate is of ſuch conſequence to the 
publie, that if it does nct do good to 
the commonwealth it muſt do it harm; 
and he cannot diſcharge his obligations 
to God or man without labouring to 
ſuppreſs all vice and impiety, as de- 
Fe of the body in which he pre- 
Cos 
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Public Worſhip recommended, 


Psalm cxvi. 18, 19. 


Iwill pay my vows unto the Lord, now in the 
3 of all his people; in the midſt of tlie 
4's houſe, in the midit of thee, O Jeru- 

_ falem, , 
T* royal prophet was not more re- 
markable for his riſe from the ſheep- 
fold to the throne, than for his zeal and 
affection for that Gad who raiſed him. 
And the other authors of thoſe hymns 
which are collected under his name, are 
not leſs conſiderable for the moſt ſincere 
love for his honour and glory. And for 
this reaſon the book of Pſalms has ever 
been commended .and admired by good 


men, as a molt invaluable trealure of 


piety and devotion. We ſee here the 
natural and unaffected conduct of a mind 
warmed and actuated by divine love; 
the gentle whiipers and aſſectionate 
breathings of a ſoul raiſed by the con- 
templation of divine things; and the joy 
and exultation of an overflow ing gratitude 


buriting out itſelf, and calling upon all 
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nature to imitate it, in the loudeſt. ac- 
clamations of joy and thankſgiving. Of 
the laſt kind is this whole pſalm, of 
which the text is a part ; whatever | was 
the particular occafion, or whoever the 
author of it, we ſee him ſo affected with 
the ſignal bleſſings which had lately been 
vouchſafed him, that nothing leſs will 
content him than profeſſing his gratitude 
to God who gave them in the molt open, 
public, and exemplary manner. I vill 
pay my vows unto the Lord, now in the pre- 
ſence of all his people 3 in the courts of the 
Lord's houſe, even in the midſt of thee, O 
3 And in applying theſe words 
rom the Jewiſh to the Chriſtian church, 
I propoſe to repreſent the great benefits 
of attending the public offices of our re- 

ligion, in the following inſtances : | 
I. In that it helps to keep up ſome 
ſenſe of God and religion in the minds 
even of thoſe who are very regardleſs of 
them. There is ſomething ſo agreeable 
to the common ſentiments of mankind in 
publicly praifing and adoring our great 
Creator, that men muſt have taken great 
pains to corrupt their own minds, and 
muſt have gone great lengths in vicious 
courſes, * they can bring themſelves 
to a neglect or contempt of ſo wiſe an 
inſtitution. And even then it muſt have 
ſome effect and influence upon them, to 
ſee others join with one heart and one 
mouth in their applications to God, on 
whoſe goodneſs they depend, and in whom 
and by whom all things conſiſt. It muſt 
ſtrike them with ſome ſhame and remorſe 
at leaſt, by giving them ſuch ſtrong me- 
mentos of their own duty; and as long 
as one virtuous ſentiment remains un- 
effaced in the mind, it will excite and 
ſtrengthen it. For the decency and ſo- 
lemnity of Chriſtian worſhip, when duly 
erformed and diligently attended to, is 
— as muſt diffuſe great ſeriouſneſs 
through all devout minds, and muſt ſtrike 
all preſent, who are not loſt to every 
thing that is ſacred and good, with ſome 
awe and reverence. It is indeed a lovely 
and an affecting fight to behold men of 
all ranks unite in humbling themſelves 
before their Lord and Saviour. And 
that man muſt retain but a very weak. 
ſenſe of God and his duty who. does uot 
find himſelf powerfully excited to fall 
proſtrate and adore, when he ſees the rich 
and the poor, the higheſt and the loweſt, 
imploring thoſe commou bleſſings o the 
; 1raue 
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ae e without'-which neither 
private perſons nor ſocieties could ſubſiſt. 


And this open public diſcharge of ſo 


neceſſary a duty has likewiſe ſome good 
and happy influences even on thoſe who 
are too much abandoned to join it. It 

ives ſome check and diſcountenance at 
feaſt to their impiety and profaneneſs, 
as it is 'a public diſavowal and diſcounte- 
nance of them; and it often obliges 
wicked men to lurk in ſecret when they 
blaſpheme, and to be under fome reſtraints 
when'they revile God and religion, out of 
deference to the common. ſenſe and 


ractice of mankind. And indeed, were 


it not for the frequent returns and de- 
vout attendance on theſe ſolemn aſſem- 
blies, it is much to be feared that they 
who are now bad would ſoon be worſe ; 
that the ſpreading profaneneſs and in- 
fidelity of the age, already very great, 
would become much greater; and that, 
in the courſe of but a few years, there 
would ſcarce remain any footſteps of our 
holy religion among us. And for this 
reaſon, among many others, as being ſo 
public and general a good, I "conceive it 
was that the Almighty was pleaſed to 
inſiſt ſo much on this particular in the 
ordinances he gave the Jews; and to re- 
quire them in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
and under the ſevereſt penalties, to ob- 
ſerve his ſabbaths, and reverence his ſanc- 
tuary. 


II. A ſecond benefit of our public 


worſhip is, that it gives us an opportunity 
of openly profeſling our faith and love tor 


our bleſſed Redeemer in the wiſeſt and 
beſt manner. In an age when men are 
grown wanton with the bleſfings of hea- 
ven, ſo wanton as to ſpurn at that God 


Who gives them; when luxury and de- 


bauchery are carried to the greateſt ex- 
ceſſes ; and men, grown giddy with their 
iniquities, are not aſhamed to aſk, ow 


Should God perceive it? Is there knowledge 


in the Moſt High? When they glory in 
erucifying the Son of God afreſh, and in pui 


ting him to an open ſhame, it muſt be mat- 


ter of great ſatisfaction to the faithful 
Chriſtian to have frequent opportunities 
of proclaiming his innocence 1: the ſight 
af God and man. Since, as ai the heart 
man believetb unto righteouſneſs, ſo with the 
mouth" confeſſion is made urto ſalvation ; 
lince he that denieth the Son of God beſore 
wen will infallibly be' denied by him before 
wir Father icli is in | beeven'; it mult 
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give inward delight and pleaſure to thoſe” 
that ſincerely love him, to be able to de- 
clare in the moſt public manner: that they 
are not either afraid or aſhamed to con- 
feſs him; and they muſt tifinſe it their 
duty to acquit themfelves16f partaking 
of theſe ſins of others by àn open diſu- 
vowal of them. And if this be at all 
proper or neceſfary for them, when can 
they do it with ſo much juſtice to them 
ſelves, or ſo much advantage to their 
Chriſtian brethren, as at tllofe times and 
in thoſe places which are immed'ately 
dedicated to God's honour and ſervice? 
When can they ſo properly declare their 
belief in the word of God, az after it has 
been ſolemnly read to them? Aud 
when can that holy word be fs uſefully 
read and explained, as when they aſſemble 
in the courts 4 the Lord to pay their vows 
unto him? Beſides, facts are the beſt and 
the moſt authentic interpreters of words 
and when public worſhip' is joined ta 
public confeſſion, and men adore that 
God and Saviour in whom they pro- 
feſs to believe, they give one of the 
ſtrongeſt and belt proofs of their fincerity 
in that profeſſion ; they pay their vows 
of adoring and confeſſing their Redeem- 
er in the wiſeſt and beſt manner; and 
they ought to rejoice in thoſe opportuni- 
ties of doing public honour to him, and 
of edifying and comforting one another. 
And therefore I conſider it as a 
IIId great benefit of the public aſ- 
ſemblies of the Chriſtian church, that it 
gives them an opportunity of powerfully 
exciting others to follow ſo good and 
laudable an example. It is much to the 
juſt praiſe and credit of Chriſtianity that 
it conſiders the whole human race as one 
great _— and Chriſtians only as dif- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt by the peculiar 
bleflings of Heaven, and as under greater 
ties and more indiſpenſable obligations to 
conſult and promote on all occafions the 
mutual benefit of each other, and of alt 
mankind. It is the fartheſt from any 
narraw and ſelfiſh views of any inſtitution 
that ever was received in the world; and 
is therefore the more ' worthy of its di- 
vine Author, and may be the more evi- 
dently proved to come from him. Its 
firſt principle is an univerſal love for all 
ſorts and conditions of men, as founded 
in and derived from a love of their com- 
mon Parent; and, in conſequenee of this, 
the ſtricteſt tenderneſs and affection for 
3K 4 one 
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one another, as incorporated in the ſame 
myſtical body, and united to the ſame 
head, the Lord Chriſt Jeſus. Hence it 
is that Chriſtians are repreſented in 
ſcripture as being, though many in num- 
ber, yet all one body in Chrift, and every 
one members ong of another (Rom. xii. 4.) ; 
as being all members of the body of Chriſt, 
(1 Cor. xii. 17.) who is the head over all 
things in the church (Eph. i. 23.); and 
more particularly even as members of 
Chrift*s natural body, of his fleſh and of 
his bones. (Eph. v. 30.) And the in- 
ference from hence is very plain and 
conclufive, that we ought therefore to 
ve the ſame concern and the ſame ten- 
for each other; or, in the words 
of holy writ, that we ſhould have the ſame 
ow for another ; and whether one 
r 
one A m of PC ca, att the re 
rice <vith it. 1 Cor. xii, 77 26.) 
And hence that n and J 


t of St. Paul to his Philippians, 
1 ne 


every man alſo onthe things of others. (Philip. - 


ii. 3.) That is, do not imagine that 
you can diſcharge your duty by conſult- 
g your private intereſt. and advantage 
ly ; but remember that, as Chriſtians, 
you are become members of a great com- 
munity, and are indiſpenſably obliged by 
the laws of that communion. to ſtudy and 
promote, as far as in you lies, the happi- 
neſs of all that partake of it as well as 
your own. And in order to preſs this 
upon them 1n the ſtrangeſt and moſt af- 
fecting manner, the apoſtle commands 
them in the following words to recollect 
, the. moſt aſtoniſhing example of love to 
others that ever did or could be given 
to the world ; and to imitate that exam- 
ple in the ſame kind of love, though -not 


in the degree of it: Let the ſame mind 


be in you, that 18, let the ſame kind of 
affection for each other rule in your hearts, 
which was alſo in Chriſt ſus; who, 
though in the form of God, took upon 
lum the form of a ſervant, in love to the 
ſouls of men, and for their ſakes became 
obedient to death, even the death of the croſs. 
And if then we are cbliged as Chriſtians 
to have a regard foreach other's welfare, 
this concern ought ſurely to be firſt em- 
ployed in what relates to the ſalvation of 
their fouls. And if we are obliged to 
promote each other's ſpiritual happineſs, 
one moſt proper means of doing that 
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muſt be to. rouſe and ſtir them up to 
dif their duty to God by frequent 
and folemn  addreffes . to him. And 
therefore I eſteem it one benefit of our 
public worſhip, as public, that good Chriſt- 
jans have uent opportunities given 
them, thereby powerfully to awaken and 
excite others to their duty by their own 
examples. For there is ſomething very 
werful and very awakening in the be- 
aviour of an humble devout Chriſt- 
ian when he approaches the throne of 
ce. There are great beauties in his 
Grating and deportment which diſcern- 
ing eyes cannot well -miſs obſerving, and 
which, when obſerved, cannot but affect 
them ; not in noiſy clamours and extatic 
raptures, which are generally - offenſive 
to good men, but in the quiet and ſtill 
voice with which he breathes out his 
prayers, and in the ſtruggle and conten- 
tion which is in his own breaſt, between the 
fear of offending others by too great an 
rance of devotion, and the fear of 
nding his God by too little a ſenſe of 
it. Such is the behaviour of good men 
in the diſcharge of this great and im- 
portant duty; and it is their benefit to 
excite, it is the benefit of others to be 
thus excited to ſeek the graces A meek 
and humble ſpirit, which in the fight of 
God are of great price. This is literally 
leiting their light ſo ſhine before mens, as that 
they may ſee their good works, and may be 
led by good and affecting motives to 
glorify their Father which is in heaven. 

IV. A fourth benefit of paying our vows 
to the Lord in the fig! of all his people is 
this, that we are thereby in ſome meaſure 
entitled to the ſucceſs of their prayers 
at the ſame time that we offer up our 
own. Prayer in general has ever been 
elteemed by good men, not only as a 
great and important duty, but as in itſelf 
a great bleſſing and advantage to man- 
kind; as a duty ſuited to the wants and 
miſery of the preſent life, and moſt pro- 
ductive of peace and compoſure in it; 
as the ſureſt refuge for comfort in an af- 
flicted ſtate, and the ſureſt baſis and bal- 
laſt of the ſoul in a ſucceſsful one. And 
accordingly it is repreſented to us by the 
facred writers as very agreeable and ac- 
ceptable to God, and. very powerſul and 
effectual with him. His promiſes are 
annexed to the due diſcharge of it ; and 
inflances are given us of good men in 
all ages Who have experienced the per- 
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formance of thoſe promiſes. And the 
inferetices I would draw from thence are, 
that whatever bleſſings are promiſed to 
it, whatever advantages may flow from it 
when privately diſcharged, the ſame and 

reater effects may it be ſuppoſed to 
or when jointly made in 45 courts. 
of the Lord 't houſe ; and that whatever 
reaſons we have as men and Chriſtians to 
offer up our prayers to God in ſecret, 
the ſame and greater muſt we have for 
aſſembling together for this purpoſe, be- 
cauſe incorporated in the ſame civil ſo- 
ciety, and becauſe members of the church 
of Chriſt. The fame, 1 ſay, and more 
reaſons appear for the one than are or 
can be offered in defence of the other. 
For whatever can ſhew the prayer of one 
man to be acceptable to God muſt at 
leaſt conclude as ſtrongly for the joint 
prayers of many ; whatever arguments 
can ſhew the ſucceſs and benefit of pri- 
vate devotions, mult equally at leaſt de- 
monſtrate the advantages of public de- 
votion in the aſſemblies of the ſaints. And 
beſides theſe, there are many other argu- 
ments'in favour of this duty, which ariſe 
from the concern we ought always to 
have for the welfare and proſperity of 
the public, and from our union and com- 
munion in the ordinances of Chriſt. And 
if then the eyes of the Lord are over the 
righteous, and his cars will be open to each 
one's private prayers, how much more 
regard may we ſuppoſe him to ſhew to 


their united interceſſions in places fet 


apart for his honour and ſervice ? If he is 
nigh to all them that call upon him in ſecret, 
and will hear their cry and will help them, 
how much more powerful muſt their joint 
ſupplications be, when offered with one 
heart and one mind? Whatever cauſes 
can be ſuppoſed to render the prayers of 
one effectual, muſt ſurely: be ſuppoſed to 
have {till greater effects in favour of the 
united voices of many; and if any 
weight may by this means be added to 
the efficacy of our prayers, all this every 
private Chriſtian has added to his own 
in the public aſſemblies of the church; 
and this ought to be one juſt and preſſing 
motive to attend thoſe aſſemblies, and 1% 
watch thereunto with all perſeverance and 
ſupplication for all ſaints. 

The laſt benefit I ſhall mention of pay- 
ing our yows to the Lord publicly in the 
midſt of our Jeruſalem is, that this is 
the ſtricteſt bond of union with one an- 
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other. Religion is the t cement 
civil ſociety, without whic 12 ed Of 


men could long unite, or be ept united 
together. In order to, this. they, mult 
have ſome common incinles to. govern 
their actions, and theſe. Þrinqples. muſt 
reach to and influence the beart. And 
theſe are only to be derived, from a ſenſe 
of religious duties ; which ſen e can no 
other way be ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the 
mind as by the frequency and ſolemnity 
of pe worſhip. By this every/ man 
profeſſes his belief in that God whom he 
worſhips, and appeals. to him for his ſin- 
cerity, of which his. neighbour. cannot 
judge; and by this bend man is 
more or leſs endeared to every other 
man that makes it. This, creates confi- 
dence ;. and firmly roots in the heart 
benevolence and other Chriſtian virtues; 
and theſe produce in common life the 
in valuable a of mutual lave,. reciprocal 
joy and grief, and general peace. 

Such are ſome of the mighty benefits 
that flow from our attendance- on the 
public worſhip. of our God, oonſidered as 
public. The comforts of civil life are 
greatly, if not ſolely, built upon it; our 
own prayers are rendered the more effi- 
cacious for it; we further the ſalvation 
of others; and we juſtify. our own ve- 
racity and ſincerity by it; and we even 
lay ſome checks, and reſtraints upon the 
profane who impiouſly negle& or refuſe 
to frequent it. r 

To which I might add many more of 
a ſpiritual nature, th the excellent man- 
ner in which we perform it; from our 
{piritual communion with Chriſt, which 
is ſupported by it ; and from thoſe ex- 
cellent methods of inſtruction which 
uſually attend it. But I have ſcarce 
time to draw the inferences which I in- 
tend from what has been ſaid, and which 
are, | 

1. The duty of being frequent in this 
attendance. And, bs hs 

2. The neceſſity of being early in it. 

Firſt, The duty of being frequent in 
our attendance to pay our vows to the 
Lord jointly in the midſt of our Jeruſa- 
lem. If the apoſtle to the Hebrews had 
not commanded them not to forſake the 
alſembling themſelves together, the genius 
of the Chriſtian religion and the nature 
of the thing would have ſufficiently 
ſhewn the neceſſity and importance of it. 


The whole bent of the Chriſtian religion 
is 
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is. to bring us to an union with God, 
which unipn cannot be obtained er pre- 
ferved- without frequent communications 
with him; and whatever reaſons or pre- 
cepts ſhew it to be the indifpenſable duty 
of Chriſtians in a private capacity, the 
fame rraſons and precepts will bind it 
with more force on all bodies and com- 
munities of -Chriſtians conſidered as ſuch. 
And therefore nothing can be more weak 
than to neglect the public aſſemblies under 
pretence that the contrary is not neceſſary, 
or not beneficial; or, in other words, 
vader pretence that we can employ our- 
felves- as beneficially at home, and as ac- 
ceptably to Gad, in our own cloſets. Such 
objections-can- proceed only either from 
eat weaknefs of judgment, or great ig- 
norance of the nature of Chriſtianity, or 
great corruption of mind. Some bene- 
fits have alteady been mentioned which 
cannot be obtained by private prayers, 
and more of a higher nature miglit eaſily 
be added; and nothing, I think, is more 
cortain than that whatever promotes the 
ſal vat ion of great bodies of men muſt, for 
that reaſoriy be more agreeable to God 
than what concerus only the ſafety of 
mdividuals. 002; 
- Laſtly, and to conclude, The other in- 
ference is, the neceſſity of an early at- 
tendance on the public offices of religion, 
as. eltabliſhed among us, leſt we ſhould 
loſe the benefits of the moſt noble and im- 
portant of them, Both the offices we 
uſe, I mean prayers and ſermons, are 
without doubt of great uſe to a Chriſt- 
ian people, and the wiſdom and piety 
cf: the church is very evident in the ap- 
pointment and union of them: but J 
have all along conſined myſelf to the 
ers only, and would therefore ob- 
ve here, that to prefer the ſermon to 
them when we cannot attend both, or 
totally to neglect them when there is 
no ſermon, ſavours more of vanity than 
of a truly Chriſtian ſpirit; and more of 
curioſity than of judgment. For at beſt, 
when ſermons are what they onght to be, 
zealous defences, clear — — . ex- 
planations, or ſtrong and earneſt enforce- 
ments of Chriſtian doctrine and practice ; 
and when they are received in the manner 
they ought to be, not as matters of curio- 
ſity or cuſtom, much leſs as exerciſes of 
the critical talents of the hearer, or the 
ſuppoſed or real defects of the preacher, 
but with a ſincere delire and refolution 
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to know, remember, and do out duty; 
even then, if the offices muſt be com- 
pared, that of offering up the joint, pray- 
ers of the congregation is, In pt of 
dignity, more honourable, with regard to 
ule more beneficial, ___ of duty 
more neceſſary. One is the addreſs of 
all to the ſupreme Lord of the univerſe ; 
the other is the addrefs of one to men 
like himfelf. By preaching the under- 
ſtanding may be informed, the memo 

quickened, and the affections raiſed ; but 
by prayer the ſoul is comforted and the 
heart is made better: the former is an 
exhortation or explanation of duty, the 
latter ĩs the actual diſcharge of that duty 
in one of its moſt noble and important 
branches. And I with therefore that, 
without derogating from the uſefulneſs 
of the one, more regard might be had 
to the neceſſity of the other; and that. 
when any propoſe to appear in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the faithful, they would re- 
member, that the moſt neceſſary and moſt 
beneficial part of their duty there is, 
with them to offer up their prayers and 


praiſes to God, and to pay their vaws 
unto the NI Higheſt. | 
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Religious Pleaſures productive of the 
greateſt Happineſs. 


Prov. iii. 17. 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs. 


HE turbulent paſſions, ſuch as anger 

and revenge, are diſagreeable to our 
nature, becauſethey are open and declared 
enemies to our repoſe ; they alawm the 
ſoul at their firſt inſurrection, and after- 
wards command it with an overbearing 
tyranny. But pleafure ſteals upon us by 
inſenſible degrees, ſmooths its paſſage to 


the heart by a gentle and infinuating ad- 
dreſs, and ſoftens and 'difarms the ſoul of 


all its ſtrength.” It is more therefore to 
be and againſt, as being more dan- 
gerous, and what we have a; greater ineli- 
nation to- To arm us then agatuft the 

| deceitfulneſs 


if 
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deceitfulneſs of unlawful ſenſual delights, 


I have choſen the words of Solomon, 
which ſet before us the genuine and fin- 
cere pleaſure which religion affords : Her 
ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, In diſ- 
courfing on which words I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, _ | we 

I. Firſt, . That the pleaſures of reli- 

ion and virtue are ſuperior to the plea- 
Fares of the animal life; and, | 

II. Secondly, How neceſſarily thoſe 
mult be diſappointed, who place their 
happineſs, in any thing excluſive of reli- 

ton and virtue. 

Firſt then I am to ſhew, that the plea- 
ſures of religion and virtue are ſuperior 
to the pleaſures of the animal life. | 
And here we expect to be told by the 
men of pleaſure, that ſpiritual ſatisfac- 
tions are nothing but the product of an 
oyver-heated fancy, and mere enthuliaſm. 
But we except againit them as very in- 
competent judges. A good man, by taſting 
the plcaſures of ſenſe, as far as they are 
conſiſtent with reaſon, is very well quali- 
fied to form a true eſtimate of them. But 
the ſenſual man, by being an utter ſtranger 
to religion, is no more able to make a 
judgment of the ſatisfaction it yields, 
than a man of no taſte is to paſs a deci- 
five verdict upon the elegancies of poetry, 
or an idiot upon a point of philoſophy. ' 

Diſmiſſing him therefore as an impro- 
per judge, we appeal to the virtuous for 
the ſuperiority of rational delights ; whe- 
ther others are not for the moſt part 
either idle diverſions to lull our unquiet 
thoughts to fleep, to ſooth the mind 
into a forgetfulneſs of itſelf, and to make 
life paſs away unperceived ; or rather, 
whether they are not tumultuous joys, 
that put us in a ferment, and give the 
ſoul too ſudden and violent emotions. 
. Whereas virtuous pleaſures produce a ſe- 
rene and laſting compoſure of mind ; they 
ſatisfy, but never ſatiate. They flow not, 
like a torrent, with a ſhort-lived noiſe 
and impetuoſity; but like a peaceful river 
in its own channel, ſtrong without vio- 
lence, and gentle without dullneſs. 

But what am I going to prove—that 
he who ſtrives to reſemble God in holi- 
neſs and purity, muſt have ſuperior grati- 
fications to him who makes himſelf like 
the beafts that periſh?" A man that is 
ſunk into brutality may indeed deny that 
thoſe delights muſt be the higheſt which 
are ſeated in the higheſt and nobleſt part 
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of us, the ſoul: but all the world beſides 
will own, that the joys which-fpring'from 
a diſtempered appetite, and are accom- 
panied with a teveriſhneſs, of deſire, are 
infinitely inferior to thoſe of a wdll-regu- 
lated mind, and a conſcience void offence 
towards God and towards man. 
We ſee in ſeveral inſtances, that m 

prefer their reputation before the gratiſi- 
cation of a brutal appetite, when put in 
competition with each other; and though 
free from conſcience, they are yet ſlaves 
to fame. Now the pleaſure of a good 
name is feated in the mind; it comes not 
from ſenſation but reflection. They own 
then, that an intellectual good is prefer- 
able to the groſs indulgencies of the aui- 
mal life. But if reputation, which is but 
the ſhadow of virtue, claims the aſcend- 
ant and ſupertority over ſenſual enjoy- 
ments; certainly virtue, which is the 
ſubſtance itſelf, ought to take place of 
them in the true and impartial eſtimate of 

things. 
I would gladly perſuade the voluptuary 
to try an experiment, and then tell me, 
when he has cheriſhed the worthy, and 
relieved the diſtreſſed by ſome well-placed 
act of charity, whether the ICE 
neſs of having made an human heart 10 
ſing for joy, and the bleſſing of bim that a 
ready to periſh come upon him, did not im- 
part a more liberal, manly, and unallayed 
complacency, than all the cheating blan- 
diſhments and allurements of ſenſe. The 
latter are the pleaſures of the bruteg 
whereas the former are the pleaſures of 
the man, ſhall I ſay? rather of good 
angels, nay even of God, who, wanting 
nothing himſelf, - ſupplies the wants of 
every other being. And what can mort 
tranſport, what can more ennoble the 
ſoul, than to be ſo temperate, as to have 
as few wants as poſſible in ourſelves ; and 
yet ſo charitable as to do as much good as 
{ſible to others? A remarkable inſtance 
of this diſintereſted virtue, and the ſupe- 
rior fatisfaction that attends great and 
worthy actions, we have in the generous 
Scipio, who, in the bloom of youth, re- 
turned his fair captive, a maſter- piece of 
beauty, to her future huſband and parents, 
whom conqueſt gave him an abſolute right 
to, in the opinion of the heathen world. 
When he refuſed a conſiderable ſum of 
gold, which was offered by the parents ; 
and when at laſt conſenting to accept of 
it, at theic repcated luſtances, he delivered 
:,. 
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it as a part of her dowry to her ſpouſe ; 
I defire to Know, whether the commend- 
ations Which his own heart gave him, ſe- 
conded witlr tlie praiſes of an huſband and 
arents, delivered from their jealous Ae. 
E did not inſpire him with a 
greater exultation of delight than the 
poſſeſſion of An injured woman could have 
afforded, * Their praiſes were the fincere 
tribute of grat hearts, and flowed 
from the fullneſs of their ſouls; and no- 
thing could be more acceptable to Scipio's 
ingenuous mind, except the conſciouſ- 
nels of the beauty of his own action; 
whereas, the thoughts of wounding the 
hotiour of àl noble family, and the peace 
of aged parents, mut have daſhed his en- 
joyments, and rendered them diſtaſteful. 
his delicate ſentiment of Scipio was at- 
tended with much truer and more folid 
ſatisfa&tion than any ſenſual gratifica- 
tion could have been; it was the pleaſure 
of reaſon, which will bear repeating in 
the mind, and improves upon reflection. 
On the contrary, where the groſs af- 
fections take place, they leave little room 
for virtue; they tarniſh the luſtre of the 
beſt actions, and make a man uneaſy and 
diſſatisfiec with himſelf. For he that is 
ood by halves, labours under a 22 
5 of life; he is agitated alternately 
by ſentiments of unlawful pleaſure and 
piety, and paſſeth his life in a perpetual 
round of following and condemning the 
ſame things. On the one hand, the re- 
mainders of virtue and conſcience embitter 
the ſweets of vice; and, on the other 
hand, the practice of vice palls the reliſh 
of virtue and ſpiritual delights. He is 
neither brute enough to indulge his ap- 
petites without remorſe, nor man enough 
to govern them. Hence he 1s at perpe- 
tual variance with himſelf, having juſt 
religion enough to make him uneaſy, but 
not enough to make him happy. 

A man that is divided between piety 
and fin, is like one that lives on the con- 
fines of two mighty contending ſtates ; 
his breaſt is a conſtant ſeat of war; and 
he is ſometimes under the dominion of 
virtue, and ſometimes under the tyranny 


of vice: whereas a perſon of advanced 


piety, like one that lives in the inmoſt 


part of the country, 5 2 a ſecure and 


unmoleſted ſituation of | 
Thus does uneaſiveſs haunt the man, 


that, like a perſon ſtruck with the dead 
pally, 1s Fart dead and part alive; and 
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thus it will diſquiet him, till his con- 
ſcience becomes ſeared as it were with a 
hot iron; and he thinks there is no dif. 
ference between good and evil; and to 
be perſuaded of this, is as difficult as to 
believe there is no God. 
But to take a right eſtimate of a man 
of pleaſure, we ſhould view him in the 
laſt ſtage of life. Good God?! how con- 
temptible does he appear to the world, 
and I dare ſay, even to himſelf, when he 
has no more that ſprightlinefs and out- 
ward form which raiſed the admiration 
of the unthinking; nor that virtue and 
knowledge which is neceſſary to gain the 
eſteem of the wife, When young (how- 
ever inconſiderate and inconſiderable in 


himſelf) he might be fancied for a pert 


ſtupidity and a ſprightly impertinence; 
ſome bright ſentence in favour of infi. 
delity, or piece of ridicule in contempt 
of religion, might meet with the applauſe 
of his 1ngenious acquaintance, who would 
be a enough to ſtare upon him with a 
fooliſh face of praiſe, But the gaicty of 
youth being gone off, he muft wear out 
the remainder of his days undiſtinguiſhed 
and neglected ; not daring to be alone; 
abhorring his own company ; liſtleſs and 
uneaſy at the preſent, he has no pleaſure 
in reflecting upon what is paſt, nor in 
the e of any thing to come. 

If he has an ample fortune, riches, it 
is true, may command an inſipid com- 
plarfance ; a formal homage and ceremo- 
nious profeſſions of reſpect 5 and teach 
a ſervile world to fpeak a language foreign 
to their hearts, But where true merit. 
is wanting, riches can never procure an 
affectionate eſteem, an undiſſembled love, 
the tribute which virtue alone can either 
expect or deſerve. 

ence it is that men of this ſtamp are 
continually complaining that the times 
are much altered for the worſe ; becauſc 
the ſprightlinefs of their youth repre- 
ſented every thing in the moſt engaging 
light, and when people are plcaſed with 
themſelves, they are apt to be ſo with all 
around them; the face of nature brightens 
up, and the ſun ſhines with a more agree- 
able luſtre, But when old age has cut 
them off from the enjoyments they fo 
much delighted in, and habitual vice has 
given them à diſreliſh of the only true 
pleaſure, whoſe af withers not, and whoſe 


verdure remains in the winter of our 


days; no wonder, that a ſoul: thus diſ- 
tempered, 
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tempered, ſhould view every object on its 
dark ſide: the change is not in the times, 
but in themſelves, who have been for- 
ſaken by thoſe gratifications, which they 
could not be prevailed with to forſake. 
How much otherwiſe is it with the vir- 
tuous, Who have laid up an inexhauſtible 
fund of _ pleaſures againſt old age! the 
current of whoſe virtue ſtill increaſing as 
it runs along, becomes more ſtrong and 
rigorons the nearer it approaches to the 


_ ocean, of eternity. But this brings me 


to ſnew, | 

Secondly, How neceffarily thoſe muſt 
be diſappointed, who place their happi- 
neſs in any thing exclafive of religion 
and virtue, | | 

When we firſt make our entrance-into 
the world, we are too apt to form fan- 
guine notions and gaudy proſpects of 
bliſs; a thouſand luxuriant ſcenes pre- 
ſent themſelves to our view. But by that 
time, we reach the noon of life, expe- 
rience of the world, frequent croſſes and 
diſappointments, call home our ſtraggling 
thoughts, lower our notions of happineſs, 
and reduce them to a jult ſenſe of things; 
to what is really attainable in this ſtate z 


- whick is at beſt (for any length of time) 


not true pleaſure, but rather a freedom 
from pain. | 

And if a man, at the cloſe of life, 
were to make an impartial eſtimate, I 
doubt he would think his ſufferings more 
than equivalent to his enjoymeats : he 
would be unwilling, were the choice given 
him, to tread the ſame round over, and 
to meaſure life back again. | 

Few will deny this as to the poor, 
whoſe daily labour, ſerves for little elſe 
but to get their daily bread, and their 
daily bread juſt refreſhes and ſtrengthens 
them to undergo their daily labour. 

But the rich, you will ſay, have much 
fairer pretenſions to happineſs. Here 
then we may expect to find it, if any 
where: and yet they differ from others 
more in ſhew than reality; and perhaps 
their paſſions, being more importunate 
and clamorous in their demands, in pro- 
portion to the ſuperiority of their for- 
tune, may make them only more pom- 
pouſly wretched than the A* Great- 
nels, * making pleaſure familiar to them, 
Aattena there nch h for, it ; but gives a 
keener edge to very pam, * . | they # 


-muſt feel as. well as others; it dulls their 


enjoyments, but points and, quickens the 


they may with application pu 
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ſenſe of anguiſh and affronts. Indeed 
| zurſue'this or 
that new pleaſure, they may be fond for 
a while of a new acquiſition, ; but when 
the * of novelty is once. worn, oft, the 
tranſition is very natural from fondgeſs to 
indifference ; and that be- 1 5 
and infipid to them, which. dhey before 
ſo affectionately coveted. Ihe eagerneſs 
of deſire being over, we, find that our 
reaſon was but the dupe of our. imagina- 
tion, which had painted. things bigger 
than the life. Hence there is a refills 
agitation in our minds, ſtill craving ſome- 
thivg new, {till} unſatisfied, with it when 
poſſeſſed. Henee we are eontinyally ſhift- 


ing the, ſcene, expecting that hap inel; 
from à variety of enjoyments whic r we 
cannot, fiud in any one of them. Al, the 
rivers run into the fea, ſays the we Man, 
yet is the ſea. not full : juſt Jo, though al 
earthly pleaſures thould centre in one ſoul, 
yet would not that ſoul be filled and ſatiſ- 
tiedz becauſe as the ſoul is a ſpiritual 
being, nothing but ſpiritual pleaſures ean, 
in propriety of ſpecch, be ſuitable to its 
nature, and proportioned to its grandeur. 
Hence that great king, after he had tra- 
velled through, and curiouſly ſurveyed 
every region of pleaſure, returned at 
laſt to virtue, the native country of the 
ſoul, in which only ſhe could dwell with 
fatista&tion. TR 

Here then the miſtake lies; people in 
their enquiries after happineſs place it on 
improper, objects; they are looking for 
it abroad, and have recourſe to a thouſand 
diverſions and. amuſements, whilſt it is 
only to be found at home, in the right 
uſe of reaſon; in paſſions well regulated 
and directed; in a delight ful. felf-conſci- 
ouſneſs in having done Ki the good in our 
power; in having employed our time to 
the glory of God, and, the benefit of 
mankind. 1 

But if happineſs. be the exeveiſe of our 
faculties upon proper objects, that ſurely. 
muſt be the nobleſt happineſs when our 
minds are exerciſed upon the nobleſt 
objects. „ 

How comes it then, that this great 
truth is generally overlooked—zhat thoſe. 
eſpecially, who make the purſuit of hap- 
pineſs the great bulipeſs of their lives 
that thoſe, who ſhould command a more 
ſpacious proſpect by ſtanding upon higher 
ground, and enjoying a more commo- 
dious ſituation in the. world, are yet As | 
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dead ito, All: ſentiments of piety as the 
meaneſt. lant, or moſt illiterate me- 
chanic? Whyz: the drudgery of buſineſs 
cannot more <flectually bal. and debaſe 
the mind. of the latter, than a conſtant 
circle of gay follies does that of the 
former : for even innocent amuſements, 
when too often repeated, and too much 
indulged, do as effeftual deſtroy true 
piety as ſeuſual pleaſures — be- 
cauſe the mind, by being fixed on trifles, 
is diſabled and indiſpoſed for greater and 
more important buſineſs. Theſe diver- 
lions, however innocent in themſelves, 
may yet, by an exceſs of them, become 
criminal, as they are attended with v 
bad conſequences; as they deſtroy "all 
manlineſs of foul, and occaſion that levity 
of temper, which expoſes us to the in- 
roads of temptation, and makes us ſuſ- 
ceptible of ill impreſſions. When ſteadi- 
mths, the anchorage of the ſoul, is once 
loft, ſhe becomes the ſport of the paſ- 
Bons, and is carried away with every 
wind. FEY 

From this fountain, from that amazing 
folly of- our great ones in running after 
every public entertainment, how trifling 
and ridiculous ſoever it may be, has flow- 
ed that faſhionable indifference and diſ- 
regard for every thing that 1s ſerious and 
facred. The day which is more imme- 
diately ſet apart for the ſervice and wor- 
ſhip of God, is generally profaned ; and 
an habit of gaming has extinguiſhed every 
ſentiment of devotion, Nor does the 
misfortune end here : inferiors are proud 
to form themſelves upon the model of 
their ſuperiors; and when thoſe who 
are bound by. ail the ties of gratitude to 
that God who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy, to advance the intereſts 
of religion, and to enlarge its empire, 
Ramp a credit upon vice and irreligion, 
by this means a gate is opened to all man- 
ner of proſaneneſs; men commonly think- 
ing it ſome excuſe for their crimes, if 
they can plead the example of their bet- 
ters in favour of them. 


What then? will ſome one ſay; is this 


your way to happineſs? Muſt we bid 
adieu to all diverſions? By no means. 
TI would not be underſtood to decry amuſe- 
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ments in general; L only condemn them, 


when they-take up too much of our time, 


and interfere with nobler purſuits : for 


certainly we were not placed in this world, 
like the leviathan in the deep, only to 
take our paſtime therein. There are 
duties to be performed by us; and, as a 
motive to our obedience, the great law- 
giver has made theſe duties and our hap- 
pineſs conſiſtent with each other; the 
go hand in hand, and the pleaſure which 
reſults from virtue is ſufficient recommen- 
dation of it to our practice. Whoever 
reheved the indigent without feeling with- 
in himſelf the greateſt complacency and 
ſatisfaction? Compare the pleaſures of 
ſobriety and temperance with thoſe of 
rioting and exceſs ; the ſweet ſleep of la- 
bour and induſtry with the broken and 
diſturbed ſlumbers of idleneſs and luxury, 
and reaſon will ſoon convince you which 
deſerves to have the preference. 
We may therefore lay it down' as a 
maxim of undoubted truth, that none is 
a greater epicure than the true ſincere 
Chriſtian z none are greater ſelf-deniers 
than the abandoned in pleaſure ; as they 
cut themſelves off from the moſt valuable 


enjoyments; as they contract a littleneſs ' 


of ſoul, and a diſreliſh and inſenſibility 
to every generons ſentiment of humanity 
and goodneſs; as they muſt be obliged 
to a thouſand trifles to fill up the mighty 
void of thought, to ſhut out that impor- 
tunate intruder ſelf-refieQtion, and to keep 
off that ſullenneſs which muſt come upon 
a mind conſcious of no intrinſic worth; 
and when ſome years, each more flat 
and inſipid than another, are thus ſpent, 
they have no reaſon to value this life, 
but merely becauſe they are afraid of a 
future. I | 4 

The concluſion of all is, happineſs con- 
ſiſts in our placing it upon true and proper 
objects. We have ſeen, that the luſt of 
the fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, cannot ſecure it to us. Let us 
therefore ſeek for it where it 1s only to 
be found, in the practice of virtue and 
religion. And pure and r religion 
is this, to relieve the diſtreſſed, to have 
an univerſal charity for all men, and t9 
keep ourſelves unſpotted from the world. 
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Delight in God the Origin and Per- 


fedtion of human Pleaſure. 
Peau xxxvii. 4. 


Delight thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall give 
' +1, hee the deſires of thine heart. 


PubaSyRs, or the enjoyment of our 

heart's deſire, being the chief ſpring 
of action in man, the due regulation of 
our purſuits of it mutt always be of great 
moment; and whoever addreſſetk us with 
an offer. of this kind will juſtly. demand, 
and can ſcarce fail of engaging, our at- 
tention. Now ſuch a propoſal the pſalmiſt 
here makes; to us all; directing our pur- 
ſuits after, pleaſure to the great ſource of 
it, and ——— us, that the ſure me- 
thod of attaining the dgire of our bearts 
is ta delight in abe Lord. Which impor- 
tant truth I ſhall accordingly at preſent 
endeayour to make out, by ſhewing how 
all our pleaſures point out to us, and are 
improyed by, a delight in God, 

And this I ſhall l ſtrate more particu- 
larly with regard, firſt, to the. pleaſures 
of ſenſe and of imagination; and then 
to thoſe moral and intellectual pleaſures, 
of benevolence towards others, and of 
hope and expectation for ourſelves. 

To begin with ſenſual pleaſures. Even 
theſe, though the loweſt in the ſcale of 
enjoyment, ſhould however always put us 
in mind who. it is that gives us all the 
objects we enjoy, and the very power of 
enjoying them; otherwiſe, we ſhall de- 
ſerve thoſe, ſevere rebukes which God 
Fives the Ifraclties, by the prophet 

ſaiah.: The ox knoweth his ozuner, and the 
75 Hie maſler's crib; but Iſrael duth not 

o, my people doth not conſider. And 
again, The. harp and the vicl, the tabret 
and pipe, and wine, are in their feaſts ; but 
they regard not the work of the Lord, neither 
Kale the qperalion of his hands. It 
ſeems, they could enjoy the accommoda- 
tions and gratifications of life, without 
ever carrying their thoughts upwards to 
that Bring who , openeth. his hand, and 
filleth all age living with plenteouſneſs. 

And how juſtly may thoſe among our- 
ſelves fall under the fame condemnation, 
who either profanely pegle&, or thought- 
Jeſsly forget, to crave the divine bleſſing 


upon their food, and to return thanks to 
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him for it! A duty enforced by the ex- 
ample and conſtant practice of out bleſſed 
Saviour 3 who (not to mention {ev 
other inſtanees) ton the ſeven lon ver and; 
the two fiſhes, and gave thanks 5' x'duty 
exemplitied by St. Paul, when, as we 
read, he took bread; and gave thanks be- 
fore them all; as well as rechmmeuded by 
his expreſs declaration, where, ſpenking 
of meats, wvhich (as he tells us) God hath 
created to be received with thankſgiving $ 
he adds, for every creature of God it good, 
and nothing to be refuſed, if it de received 
with thankſgiving 3- for it is ſanBiified by the 
word of God (which has aboliſhed the 
diſtinction of meats) and pruyer. And 
in another place, he that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord; for he giveth Cod thanks.— 
But becauſe the example of Confucius 
may weigh more with ſome men than 
that of St. Paul, let me add what is ob- 
ſerved of him that he never eat any 
thing but he firft proſtrated himſelf, and 
offered it to the ſupreme Lord of heaven. 
In like manner, whether wwe eat or drink, 
let us do all to the glory of God.” This 
will ennoble and improve our carnal gras 
tifications, and exalt them into religions 
acts of gratitude and love. bo 
And indeed, it is the mixture of ſome 
moral pleaſure that gives the moſt agree- 
able reliſh to ſenfible pleaſures : ſome 
grateful reflection on the perſon who be- 
ſtows them; or ſome benevolent thoughts 
towards thoſe with whom we ſhare them. 
To fare ſumptuoyfly every Hay would be a 
very ſordid indulgence, and of flender 
eſtimation, when entirely unaccompanied 
by a temper thankful to the Author of 
every good gift, and hoſpitable: to our 
fellow-creatures. It is this that muſt 
give a refinement and delicaey to out 
pleaſures, that muſt qualify thut proff= 
neſs which would otherwiſe render them 
nauſeating and diſtaſteful ; and that mutt 
make every repaſt à rational entertain. 
ment. | LIN ll Bt 
What ſhould farther be a ſtrong motive 
with us in this reſpect to de/yht in God, 
is, that he has forbidden us no enjoyment, 
ordinarily ſpeaking, but what, upon the 
whole, will bring more pain than pleaſure : 
nor has he enjoined us any duty but What, 
all ttrings conſidered, will yield us greater 
degrees of pleaſure than of pain. True 
indeed it is, that the great duty of re- 
ntance does, in the nature of it, imply 
orrow, But then this ſorro is prottuc- 
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tive of, andſucceeded. by, a laſting ſub- 
fant 8 — — Annes cM 
has its pangs, Net we ſhall zo more remem- 
Leer ibe augua/h, for joy that a new man is 
born e | 
If that, variety of natural evils-which 
appear in the world, and continually 
break in upon men's enjoyment of ſenſual 
pleaſures, ſhould be thought any objec- 
tion againſt, what has been advanced in 
recommendation of the duty of delight- 
ing in God; let it be remembered, that 
natural evils, ſuch as pain, ſickneſs, and 
calamity, are graciouſſy deſigned by God 
as moral s, by making us reflect and 
think; by teaching us patience and re- 
ſignation; and by weaning our affections 
from things below. Every branch that 
beareth not fruit, he taketh away; and 
every branch that beareth ſruit, he purgeth, 
or. pruneth, that it may bring forth more 
fruit : that is, by ſome painful operation, 
which beareth a reſemblance to pruning, 
he maketh every good man more good; 
as the branch that bore fruit before, be- 
cometh more. fruitful, and deriveth new 
ſtrength and additional vigour from the 
very ſtecl. 

So that, in ſhort, thoſe reſtraints on 
account of which religion may, at firſt 
ſight, appear to be an enemy to ſenſual 
gratification, are in fact inſtances of her 
real friendſhip to it. Even ſelf-denial is 
enjoined by God as the belt preſervative 
of ſelf-enjoyment; ſince to enjoy our- 
ſelves. we mult learn to curb our appe- 
tites ; and all ſeeming ſeverity is really 
indulgence upon the Whole. But fur- 
ther : | 


From the pleaſures of the ſenſes, let us 


procced one ſtep higher, to thoſe of the 
imagination. And theſe are chiefly beauty, 
grandeur, and novelty. | 

As for the firſt; if the beauty of the 
viſible world affect us, let us conſider, 
who it is that has poured out this beauty 
upon the creation, himſelf infinitely more 
beautiful, lovely, and glorious; while he 


ſtands unſeen behind the workmanſhip of 


his own hand, 


We cannot unravel any one thing in the 


drama of nature, without bringing a God 
upon the ſcene. 


convinceth us that there is, and muſt 
be, ſomething immaterial behind the cur- 

tain. P {ae f 15 
When we ſee the ſun ſhine forth in its 
luſtre, and nature appearing in its moſt 
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that auß 
Jhetos, and whoſe glory it declater, 


Every thing material 
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advantageous dreſs, how can we avoid 


turning our thoughts upwatds toward 
whoſe handy-work that ſun 


ma 
language underſtood by all mankind ; a 
language, the ſounds whereof are gone into 
all lands, and its words into the ends of the 
world? Every field, every flower, con- 
tains the molt powerful, the- molt edify- 
ing rhetoric, to excite in us the love of 
that Being who hath clathed the lilies of 
the field with that elegant ſimplicity 
which was ſuperior to Solomon's pomp 
when arrayed in all his glory. An un- 
thinking mind, or a mind that is immerſed 
in ſenſuality, may, without any emotions 
of gratitude or piety, ſurvey the delight- 
ful round of the ſeaſons, and the rich 
furniture of the earth, together with that 
numerous family of living creatures, for 
whoſe common benefit the univerſal Pa- 
rent has deſigned it : a man of this turn 
may, I ſay, behold that variety of ſcenes 
which diverſify the face of the creation, 
and preſent the moſt agreeable images to 
the mind, with a taſteleſs indifference and 
coldneſs to that Being who has poured 
out ſuch ſtores of his bounty upon it: 
but he, who will be at any expence of 
thinking, will ponder theſe things till, 
by repeated reflections, the fire is kindled 
towards Him who has enriched rhe world 
with ſuch a profuſion of good; has beau- 
tihed it with ſuch order and harmony; 
and has ennobled it with ſuch aſtoniſhing 

magniſficence and ur. 
hich puts me in mind of the ſecond 
pleaſure of the imagination, ariſing from 

eatneſs. | 

The. ſoul is naturally formed for the 
love of what is great and - marvellous. 
An auguſt and ſtupendous building; a 
ſpacious. and unbounded proſpect; the 
unmeaſurable expanſe of the creation ; 
naturally raiſe the ſoul into an unufual 
elevation, and fill it with ſublime and 
vaſt ideas. Now this defire of ſurvey- 
ing what is great, ſolemn, and majeſtic, 
was probably — ay upon our nature 
for this very purpoſe, that we might take 
delight in contemplating him of whole 
reatneſs there is no end. If we are 
ung into a plealing aſtoniſhment at the 
view of any thing grand and magnificent, 
if, our altoniſhment riſes higher in propor- 
tion to the greater magniſficence of the 
object, it muſt be improved into the 
higheſt pitch, when ve have a direct and 
. immediate 
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immediate knowledge of him whoſe 
eſſence is higher than heaven, and deeper 
than hell ; the meaſure whereof is broader 
than the fea, and longer than the earth. 
Every body knows we hate nothing more 
than confinement in a proſpect; the ſoul 
loves to have a free and unlimited range. 
And if even here, under all the incum- 
braaces of the body, the ſoul expreſſes 
ſuch a ſtrong deſire for infinitude ; how 
much more will it delight therein, when 
unembarraſſed by any clogs or impedi- 
ments of matter ? 

The next pleaſure of the imagination 
is that which is excited by novelty. 

How comes it that we are generally in 
purſuit of ſomething new ; and yet, 
when we are poſſeſſed of it, and the object 
becomes familiar to us, it fades and lan- 
grow in our eyes, and palls upon the 

nſe? Does not nature, by the repeated 


' proofs of the unſatisfactorineſs of things 


ere below, admoniſh us to fix our reit 
upon him who alone can fatisfy, and 
even exceed our wiſhes? whom the more 
we know, the more amiable we ſhall 
find him, and find no end of his per- 
fections. 
The Deity is to human minds what the 
ocean is to narrow veſſels. They may 
receive ſome imperfe& notices z they may 
take in as much as their ſcanty dimen- 
ſions will admit; and yet there will re- 
main an infinite ſurplus ſtill, which we 
want room to receive; wiſhing that hu- 
man nature was advanced to an higher 
S that the divine Nature might 
better underſtood, more perfectly 
loved, and more worthily praiſed. 

Why, in ſtiort, does the fancy gene- 
rally paint things beyond the life? Why 
does the happineſs propoſed from earthly 
objects ſeldom or never anſwer that lively 
imagery and gay colouring in which we 

I 22525 them? Has not the 
Deity ſo ordered it, that nothing here 
ſhould fully equal our ideas and anſwer 
our expectations, but that the powers 
and extent of the imagination ſhould go 
beyond the reality of things, for this 
very reaſon, that we might fix our 


thoughts upon thoſe objects, the reality 


and perfection of which ſhall exceed the 
utmoſt ſtretch of the imagination, and 
which it hath not entered into the heart of 
man to concervs ? wy 3 

From the pleaſures of the imagination 
let us proceed to thoſe of a moral and 
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intellectual nature. And firſt Tet us con- 
ſider the pleaſures of benevolence. 


If we are of benevolent di 


tions, 
if it is a pleaſure to us to pl 


e others, 
y, how muſt we 
delight in that Being who is infinitely 
great and happy in his own nature, and 
infinitely good and communicative of 
happineſs to his creatures! How muſt 
we rejoice in the thought, that the uni- 
verſe is under his adminiſtration, who 
will make virtue triumphant, who will 
not infli& miſery upon any one indivi- 
dual, any farther than is neceſſary for 
the good of the whole! But above 
all, what generous and liberal thon 
ſhall we cheriſh of that perſon who, 
throughout his life, made virtue appear 
to be, what it is, a lovely form; and, 
by his death, made ſaliguction for the fins 
of the whole world! How muſt it heighten 
our benevolence to man, as well as our 
love to God, to think, that all thoſe 
whom we wiſh well to ſhall, upon the 
eaſy terms of faith and repentance, be 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Chrift ; 
no dregs of guilt remaining to deſile the 
pure current of their happineſs, no 
ſtorms of adverſity or misfortune to 
diſturb or ruffle it! Theſe are the ge- 
nuine conſequences of a reliſh for bene- 
volence, as well as proper incentives to 
the love of God. 

No doubt, our higheſt affection, in the 
reaſon of the thing, is a tribute due tv 
God conſidered as the higheſt good: yet 
it mult alſo be granted, that dry and ab- 
{traced reaſons of love operate very faint- 
ly, unleſs we take into the account thoſe 
affecting conſiderations of his being our 
creator, redeemer, preſerver, and uni- 
verſal benefactor and parent. For ths 
cauſe the ſcripture tells us wwe love God 
becauſe he firſt loved us. His internal and 
eſſential excellency may claim onr admi- 
ration, and convince the underſtanding 
that we ought to love him ; but his rela- 
tive dignity, his making, preſerving, and 
redeeming us, touch the inmolt = 
and movements of our nature, and pow- 
erfully work upon the will and paſſions, 
the two active principles in the mind of 
man. 

Let then, O man, thy labouring ſoul 
ſtrive to conceive (for it is impoſſible to 
expreſs) what an immenſe debt of grati- 
tude thou oweſt to him who, by his 
creating goodneſs, called thee out of 

; L nothin: 
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nothing to make thee a partaker of rea- 
ſon, and even a ſharer of immortality with 
himſelf; who, by his preſerving good- 
neſs, deſigns to conduct thee ſafe through 
the various ſtages of thy eternal exiſtence; 
and who, by his redeeming goodneſs, 
tath prepared for thee an happiusſs too 
big 2 the comprehenſion of an human 
underſtanding. Canſt thou receive ſuch 
endearments of love to thee and all man- 
kind with inſenſibility and coldneſs? 
Shouldſt thou treat a tender parent with 
an undutiful behaviour, we would call 
thee an unnatural monſter; ſhouldſt thou 
treat a generous benefactor with a dif- 
obliging behaviour, we would call thee 
baſe _ ungrateful. Nay, ſhouldit thou 
uſe a brute creature, which expreſſed his 
kindneſs in the moſt ſignificant manner 
he could, with cruelty, we would brand 
thee with the names of unmerciful and 
hard-hearted. But in the whole compaſs 
of language, what word is expreſſive 
enough to paint the black ingratitude of 
that man who is unaffected by, and en- 
tirely regardleſs of, the goodneſs of his 
Creator and the mercies of his Saviour? 
Did he, the Lord of life and glory, con- 
deſcend to make the firſt advances of love 
and friendſhip to us, and ſhall not we 
cheriſh an affectionate remembrance and 
a grateful reſentment of theſe his invalu- 
able favours ? 

On the other hand, what a delightful 
complacency muſt diffuſe itſelf over the 
mind of him who has the leaſt tincture of 
good-will to the univerſe, to conſider, 
that what he wiſhed is brought about, 
the happineſs of the whole univerſe of 
rational creatures, if it is not their own 
fault; and to think, at the ſame time, 


that he himſelf is in the happy number 


of them? To reflect, that he who ſpared 
not his own San, but delivered bim up for 
our ſakes, will, with him, alſo ſreely give 
us all things, muſt beget in us a delight in 
him, ef whom are all things, as he is 
our creator ; through whom are all things, 
as he is our preſerver; and to whom are 
all things, as he is our final happineſs and 
ſovereign good. 

But this leads me from the pleaſures of 
benevolence to conſider thoſe of hope and 
Expectation, | | 

ow preſent hope is preſent gaod ; and 
a certain expectation of future bleſſings 
is, in ſome meaſure, a bleſſing in hand. 


Hope is the great cordial that paul 
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ſecking it ſomewhere elſe. 


ent objects are, in ſycceſſion, continually 
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ſweeten life, and make the nauſeous 
draught go down. We are indigent 
creatures, inſufficient, of ourſelves, for 
our own happineſs, and therefore ever 
But where 
to ſeek it ? There is the queſtion. 'The 
thoughtful and penſive, who are enemies 


to the vanities of life, are eaten up with 


(what is the greateſt vauity of all) a per- 


petual vexation of ſpirit, unleſs they di- 


rect their thoughts to, and caft their care 
upon God. No; if there were not an- 
other life, our buſineſs would be, not to 
alarm the thinking faculty, but to 1ull 
our too unquiet thoughts to reſt. Our 
mind would be like a froward child, 
ever crying and fretful whilſt awake, and 
therefore to be played and lulled aſleep as 
faſt as poſſible ; and our main happine!s 
would be, to ſteal ourſelves gently and 
inſenſibly from a feeling of, or reflection 
upon, our miſery. ad 

If man had an ample fund of happi- 
neſs within himſclf, without any defi- 
ciency, whence is it that he is continually 
Kong out abroad for foreign amuſe- 
ments? Amuſements which rather ſuſ- 
pend the ſenſe of unealineſs than give 
any ſubſtantial ſatisfaction ; which keep 
the ſoul in an even poiſe between pleaſure 
and pain, and are o& no other uſe but to 
make us inſenſible of the tediouſneſs of 
living, to fill up the vacant ſpaces of time, 
and to ſhut out that importunate intruder 
ſelf- reflection. Whence is it, that that 
reſtleſs thing, the ſoul, too enterprizing 
to trace every thing, yea the deep things of 
God, is yet too cowardly to inquire into 
itſelf, and to view the inward workings 
of that ever · loved, yet ever - avoided 


object, iticlf? Whence is it, that the 


mind, whoſe active energy prompts it to 
give a free and unconfined range to her 
thoughts on other ſubjects, nay, to 
make, were that poſſible, the tour of the 
whole univerſe ; yet, when ſhe comes to 
dwell at home, and to ſurvey the little 
world within, flags in her vivacity, feels 
herſelf in a forlorn condition, and finds a 
drowſineſs and melancholy gloom hang- 
ing upon her? Whence is it, but becauſe 
the ſoul, whenever it turns its thoughts 
inward, finds within itſelf à frightful 
void of ſolid happineſs, without any poſ- 
ſibility of filling it u 

Indeed, in a circle of gay follies, or 
in a multiplicity of buſineſs, w.1en differ- 
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ſtriking upon the mind, the capacity of the 
ſoul is taken up, and it forgets that inward 
poverty and indigence, which nothing 
can effectually relieve but the unſearch- 
able riches of the love of God : but, 
when we ſtep aſide from the noiſe and 
beaten. tracks of life into ſalitude and 
retirement, having no employment to fix, 
no recreation to diſſipate, our thoughts, 
we ſoon find that we are an inſupportable 
burden to ourſelves without our God. 
Hence none 1s more miſerable than a man 
diſtracted with variety of buſineſs, ex- 


cepting him who has no buſineſs, no 


amuſement at all, Recreations and paſ- 
times, properly ſo called, (for they ſerve for 
no other end but to paſs away our time, ) 
may ſooth the mind into a pleaſing for- 
getfulneſs of its miſery ; but nothing can 
give us an exquiſite reliſh and enjoy- 
ment of this life but the hopes of a 
better, through the merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

Should any perſon aſk then, * Who 
e evill ſheww us any good? Who will point 
“ out the way to felicity to us??? We 
muſt anſwer in the pſalmiſt's words, Lord, 
lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon 
Us, 

What is happineſs but the employment 
of the faculties of our ſouls upon ſuitable 
objects? How great then muſt our hope, 


how delightful our proſpe&t, or rather 


anticipation, of happineſs be, when our 
underſtandings are employed (and we 
are aſſured they ever ſhall be employed) 
in contemplating him who is infinite 
truth, and our affections in loving him 
who is infinite goodneſs! What a ra- 
tional ſcheme of bliſs have the ſcriptures 
therefore marked out to us, when they 
tell us, that, as to our wills and affec- 
tions, whom have wwe in heaven but God? 
and there is none upon earth that wwe ſhould 
defire in compariſon with God. In com- 
pariſon, the pſalmiſt ſays, to intimate 
that we may love other things ſubordi- 
nately to him. Our Hip and our heart 
may. fail ; but God is the flrength of our 
eart, and our portion for ever. And, in 
other places, that ve ſhall be filled with 
all the fulneſs of God ; and that we hall 
arink of his pleaſures as out of a ri ver.— 
And then, as to our underſtandings, that 
we ſhall Enow. as que ourſelves 2 5 
that in God's, light aue ſhall fee light ; and 
that ve ſball ſee him as he is, And how 
greatly (too greatly for our pre; ent far 
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unequal conceptions) will the under- 
2 be enlightened, when God ſhall 
ſhine forth immediately upon it in the 
fulneſs of his glory, when we ſhall be 
as conſcious of his enlivening preſence 
as we are of our own exiſtence; as 
ſenſible of his unerring approbation as 
we are of the teſtimony of our own con- 
ſciences ! 


O bleſſed ſtate, when I ſhall Lehold 


face to face, or have a direct view of 
what is infinitely lovely; love what LI 
behold ; and be made happy in the en- 
joyment of what I love ; the firſt and beſt 
of Beings ; great and marvyellous in his 
works, juſt and righteous in his ways; 
but infinite and incomprehenſible in his 
nature ! 

God hath ſtyled himſelf light: and as 


the whole material creation would be 


involved in one black, horrid, and un- 


comfortable gloom, if light did not en- 
liven it with its ſmiles, and beautify it 
with a rich variety of colours; ſo would 
the ſpiritual creation live in an eternal 
blackneſs of darkneſs, did not God /ft 
up the light of his countenance upon it; 
brightening it with the beams of his truth, 
and cheering it with the influence of his 
favour. | , 
In ſhort, and to conclude : — Earthly 
objects may indeed {well and puff up the 
ſoul with unſubſtantial bliſs, but nothing 
can fill up every void in the mind, and 
ſatisfy the whole compaſs of our deſires 
with the fulneſs of ſolid and unmingled 
happineſs, but that ſupreme good,who per- 
vades every part of matter, fills infinite 
ſpace, and inhabits eternity ; that Being 
coho ts above all, and through all, and in us 
all ! 

Firſt and beſt of Beings! before whom 
ten thouſand angels ftand, and ten thouſand 
times ten thouſand miniſter unto thee ! Look 
down from that variety. of exalted crea- 
tures ; angels, archangels, cherubim, and 
ſeraphim, approaching gradually nearer 
the top of the ſcale, but ſtill at an infinite 
diſtance from thy perfetions! Look 


down from them upon us, whom thou 


haſt made, the loweſt of accountable 
beings—upon us, who have made our- 
ſelves yet lower by our manifold fins and 
tranſgreſſions. Imprint this truth deep 
in proportion to its value — man's ſickly 
diſtempered ſoul, though it ſhould for 
ever turn and ſhift from ſide to fide in 
ſearch of quiet, can rett in naching but 
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thee, its pillar and ſupport here, in full 
truſt of the fulueſs of joy hereafter, 


 _. SERMON CLI. 
Of Anger, Meekneſs, &c. 


Ernks. iv. 26. 
Be ye angry, and ſin not. 


Hewzven unequal the diſpenſation of 
* + Providence, upon a careleſs and tran- 
ſient view, may ſeem to be; yet, upon 
a more cloſe and accurate ſurvey, we 
ſhall find a greater equality therein than 
we were aware of. Thus, for inſtance, 
the men in whoſe compoſition fire and 
ſpirit are the predominant ingredients, 
have generally much nobler deſigns, and 
are capable of greater attainments, than 
thoſe of a phlegmatic and more diſpaſſi- 
onate make. Put then the ſame life 
and energy which puſhes on the former 
to undertake generous and heroic actions, 
often precipitates them into fatal exceſſes, 
If they are more than the common run 
of men in ſome reſpects, Providence, to 
humble them and reduce them to a level 
with their fellow-creatures, has left them 
jn danger of being leſs than men 1n orhers: 
when they do well, nobody better; and 
when ill, nobody worſe. Whereas the 
men of cooler and more ſaturnine con- 
ſtitutions reſemble the colder countries; 
which, though they are not productive 
of thoſe generous fruits and rich metals 
that ennoble the hotter climates, are yet 
free from ſeveral noxious and baneful 
animals wherewith the other abound. 
The affections in theſe are gentle fer- 
ments working in the breaſt, which hin- 
der it from ſettling into inaCtivity, but 
do not tranſport it into exorbitances 
and intemperate heats. They can more 
ealily obſerve the apoſtle's precept, Be ye 
angry, and fin not. | 

Since the ſcripture every where not 
only condemns the groſſer acts of vice, 
but forbids the Jeaſt approach or tendency 
to it; the apoſtle's meaning cannot be 
this; Kaul yourſelves in anger, pro- 
« vided you fin not.” No; we muſt 
not go to the utmoſt verge of what we 


call lawful anger, leſt we be unawares be- 


trayed into what is not ſo. Thin parti- 
tions divide the frontiers between what is 
merely iunocent” and what is unlawful ; 
and the tranfition from the one to the 
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other is almoſt inſenſible, and therefore 
almoſt unavoidable. He that eſcapeth 
danger is a fortunate man; but he that 
does not wantonly throw himſelf into it 
is a wiſe man. After we have once given 
the reins to our paſſion, it becomes an 
unequal taſk to ſtop it where we pleaſe; 
it is in vain to ſay, hitherto ſhalt thou go, 
and no farther. The much wiſer expe- 
dient 1s to ſhorten the line of our liberty, 
and to watch the firſt emotions of anger. 
St. Paul's meaning J therefore take to be 
this: “ If you ſhould happen to be 
angry, take care that you do not fin.” 
There are ſome who put ſo {tri an 
interpretation on this text as ſuppoſes us 
to ſin if we are angry at all; ab conſe- 
quently that anger is in itſelf ſinful. But 
this is ſtraining the words to a ſenſe which 
is neither eaſy nor natural; which is not 
countenanced from other plain parts of 
ſcripture ; and which cannot be juſtified 
on the principles of morality. For anger 
is one of the paſſions, and of the ſame 
eſſential kind with the others that are 
implanted in our natural frame. Now, 
though God in the beginning made man 
upright, and free from any incurſion of 
irregular paſſions ; yet he muſt have fore- 
ſeen the defects and frailties that our na- 
ture would become ſubje& to by the ori- 
ginal tranſgreſſion ; and foreſeeing would 
not, we may ſafely ſay, ſuffer any thing 
abſolutely and in itſelf finful or evil to 


remain in the eſſential conſtitution of our 


nature. On the contrary, the paſſions 
ſeem to be the material ſubje& out of 
which all our moral virtue is formed. The 
ſum of our moral duty conſiſts in bring- 
ing them to, and preſerving them in, a 
true balance. To endeavour therefore to 
root them out of the human compoſition, 
in order to render the operations of our 
reaſon more perfect and eaſy, would be 
juſt as Ade a project, as it would be 
to deſtroy all the ſubjects of a prince in 
order to render his government the more 
complete and abſolute. In a word, the 
true and juſt character of man is not to 


be without paſſions, but to bring them 


all to a proper temper. . 
The Pallas it is true, without reaſon 
to preſcribe and moderate their motions, 
would, like the common men in an army, 
make but wild and diſorderly work; and 
therefore after their firſt rifing they ought 


« 
. 


not to ſtir one ſtep without regular orders: 
but under a prudent conduct it will be 


». 
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found - that the intereſt of moral virtue 
will be greatly promoted by their force 
and activity. It is not the bare appre- 
henſion of what is right that determines 
us to act with vigour and reſolution in 
the purſuit of it; nor is it the bare diſ- 
cernment of what is wrong that creates 
in us a ſufficient averſion to it. No: our 
perception and judgment, in both caſer, 
muſt be reinforced by ſome more active 
and alarming principles; in the former 
caſe like ſpurs to incite, in the latter like 
bits to reſtrain : and theſe diiferent offices 
do our different paſſions reſpectively un- 
dertake, and effectually execute. 

Since then the ſimple act or exerciſe of 
the paſſions is in itſelf indifferent, and 


becomes either good or otherwiſe, by 


the circumſtance of the object to which 
it is directed, the end it deſigus, and the 
degree of temper wherewith it purſues 
that end; I propoſe in the following diſ- 
courſe to ſhew, 

Iſt, In what caſes our anger may be 
innocently indulged. 

IIdly, When it becomes intemperate 
and unlawful. 

IIIdly, As a general motive to reſtrain 
us from intemperate anger, I will conſider 
the nature of its oppoſite virtue, meek- 
neſs. And, 

Laſtly, Subjoin ſome more ſpecial con- 
ſiderations for the ſame purpoſe. 

Firſt, then, I am to ſhew in what caſes 
our anger may be innocently indulged. 

And here, that we may be able to form 
a more exact judgment of the particular 
caſes J ſhall mention, it will be proper to 
appriſe ourſelves of the true idea of an- 
ger; which is defined, “ a diſpleaſure of 
„ the mind ariſing from the apprehen- 
“ fon of injury, together with a deſire 
of removing it.“ Injury muſt here be 
diftinguiſhed from natural evil, which 
11 be brought upon us either by men 
undeſignedly, by brute creatures, or even 
by things inanimate; but injury is evil 
with deſign, and therefore of a moral 
conſideration. | 

Again, The deſire of 2 injury, 


or the vindication of ourſelves from in- 


jury, muſt be diſtinguiſhed from revenge: 


the latter ſuppoſes a return of injury, and 


| nothing but a return of injury; but the 


former, though it may deſign bringing 
evil or puniſhment on the injurious per- 


ſon, yet it defigns it not as it is evil, but 
25 it is good: that is, that it may tend 
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to, and procure his amendment and refor- 
mation; aid therefore ſuch a return is not 
revenge. | 

From theſe things thus premiſed, it 
will not be difficult to comprehend that 
our *. 6ſt ms be innocently indulged. 

1. On the approach of any injurious 
aggreſſor threatening our deſtruction, or 
uling any act of violence that may en- 
danger our ſafety—Here the firſt motions 
of our anger ſpring from the principle of 
ſelf-preſervation, and are ſo 2 and 
impetuous as often to prevent delibera- 
tion; they are, in truth, common to us, 
with children, and the very brutes; and 
therefore the actions immediately conſe- 
quent upon and produced by them, come 
rather under a natural than a moral deno- 
mination. An additional proof however, 
that anger in itſelf is not ſinful. But 
ſtill, on the moſt mature deliberation, we 
muſt be juſtiſied in conſulting our own 
ſecurity, according to the degrees of the 
impending danger; and in caſes of ex- 
treme neceſſity, that is, where no other 
poſſible means can be contrived for our 
preſervation, we may repel force by force, 
und bring that deſtruction on the e of 
our enemy which otherwiſe he would have 
brought upon ours. Nor can this pro- 
perly be called revenge; for our principal 
deſign here is, not to inflict a deſerved 
injury, but to guard againſt an injury 
undeſerved; and we would have choſen 
his ſafety, had it been conſiſtent with our 
own, without proceeding to this fatal 
extremity. | 

And here, conſidering the daring and 
deſperate tempers of many wicked men; 
the weak impreſſions they feel of any re- 
ligious principle or ſentiment of huma- 
nity z the ſmall dread they have of the 
extremeſt puniſhment that human laws 
can inflict ; and the many opportunities 
they may find of ſecrecy to execute their 
villanous purpoſes; we cannot but ad- 
mire the good providence of God, and 
be thankful to him whoſe mercies are over 
all his works, that ſo few of us, in com- 
pariſon, are ever brought into theſe great 
dangers. The wicked watched againſt the 
righteous, and ſeeteth occaſion to flay him 
the Lord will not let him come into his 
hand. But to return, 

2, How far ſoever the harſh gratings 
of anger may ſeem to be removed from 
the foft motions of benevolence, yet 
theſe ſometimes, as oil does to ſteel, give 
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an edge to our reſentment ; where it will 
be found not only innocent and excuſable, 
but even commendable and generous. 
How are we affected with an hiſtorical 
relation, a theatrical repreſentation, or 
even a poetical and feigned deſcription of 
villany under the diſguiſe of friendſhip ; 
helpleſs innocence betrayed, diſhonoured, 
or oppreſſed ; mercileſs cruelty inflicted, 
and the like ? Our heart burns within us 
full of reſentment and indignation, and 
our tears force their way. Theſe move- 
ments are deep-grounded in our nature, 
and therefore irreſiſtible : and if ſuch be 
their force in the caſe of fiction or bare 
narration, we cannot ſuppoſe it either 1s, 
or ought to be, diminiſhed by reality : 
and if they carry us ſo far in behalf of 
others, they mult be allowed at leaſt an 

ual ſcope and liberty in behalf of our- 
ſelves. 

Hence it appears that benevolence, 
difinterefled benevolence, preſides in 
human nature, and unites mankind into 
a ſociety. ſo intimate, that, however 
diſtant the ſeveral members may be, one 
common ſenſation as it were runs through 
the whole. And as in the natural 
ſyſtem of the world there are ſome re- 
pelling qualities, which yet mult conſpire 
to aid the grand power of attraction, ſo 
even thoſe paſſions which, conſidered in 
à ſimple view, have but an unfriendly and 
unſociable aſpect, are yet, in their general 
comprehenſion, aiding and aſſiſting to 
preſerve inviolable the bonds of the great 
community. | | 

3. Our anger is apt to kindle at the 
apprehenſion of a ſlight or an affront ; a 
contempt or reproach thrown upon us: 
on which occaſions, if the apprehenſion 
he well-grounded, our reſentment, to a 
certain degree, muit be allowed to be 
'excuſable, and ſo not finful. Our tame- 
neſs in theſe inſtances would be conſtrued 
into ſtupidity, and be treated as ſuch 
by the pert and petulant. Peace and ho- 
neſty, and the reputation of honeſty, are 
the greateſt worldly poſſeſſions that many 
men have, or defire to have; and the in- 
vaders of them, eſpecially they who take 
a pleaſure in or make a ſport of depriv- 
ing others of -the enjoyment of them by 
an unmannerly behaviour, rude inſults, or 
provoking language, may be, aad ought 
to be-treated with ſuch marks of dilap- 
22 and diſpleaſure as may be a 

afficient guard . us agaiuſt the aſſaults 
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of theſe treſpaſſers ; nay, I do not know 
but a greater indulgence may be allowed 
to our ' reſentment on theſe occaſions, 
where human laws have not allowed us 
the privilege of their aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection. | " | | 

But it may be inquired, How is the 
lawfulneſs of anger, in all or any of the 
foregoing inſtances, conſiſtent with the 
command given by our Saviour, not 10 
reſiſt evil; but to ſubdue our nature to 


ſuch a degree of paſſiveneſs, as, if any 


one ſhould ſmite us on the right cheek, to 
turn to him the other alſo ? 

I anſwer, theſe words admit of an in- 
terpretation very conſiſtent with what has 


been advanced in defence of lawful r. 


The law of retaliation was here the ſub- 
je&t of our Saviour's difcourſe, which 
either in its original intention did, or 
rather perhaps by the corrupt gloſſes of 
the Jewiſh doQtors was made to ſignify a 
repaying in Kind every bodily injury a 
man received ; an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, Accidental and undeſigned in- 
juries were excepted out of this law ; and 


therefore we mult conſider the 1 


included in it to be injuries ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing; that is, accompanied with malice 
and hatred. Accordingly, the temper of 
the aggreſſor, in the inſtance before us, 
is apparently malicious; and this temper 
our Saviour condemns to ſuch a degree, 
as to command us rather to ſubmit to 
ſuch malicious treatment doubly, than 
return it once. The greateſt indignities 
a Chriſtian can ſuffer will not juſtify in 
him a ſpirit of malice and revenge ; he 
ts to recompenſe no man evil for evil: but 
there is a very diſtin&t medium between 
this, and confaltin no methods at all for 
his redreſs, even of the ſmalleſt injuries; 
and that is, by endeavouring to obtain 
ſuch redreſs, by innocent means, which 
are plainly theſe; that, in bringing the 
offender to puniſhment, or to a ſenſe of 
his miſcarriage, we take care the degrees 
of our reſentment do not exceed the na- 
ture of the offence; and that we have a 
regard, not only to our own good, but 
to that of the public, and even to that of 
the offender himſelf, without being acted 
by the leaſt mixture of malice. And thus 


it is that a parent reſents and puniſhes. 


diſobedience, or other miſbehaviour, in 


his child; and yet retains: for him at the 


ſame time the higheſt degrees. of bene- 
volenee, FFF 
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4. We may not only be angry without 
ſinning, in the inſtances alleged, as we 
ſometimes may in in not being angry. 
God, who deſigned human ſociety, de- 
ſigned the good of it; and that good to 
be promoted by every individual to the 
utmoſt of his power. Hereby there is 
tacitly committed to every man a kind of 
truſt and guardianſhip of virtue, whoſe 
rights he 1s obliged to ſupport and main- 
tain in proportion to his abilities; not 
only by example, by advice and exhorta- 
tion, but even by reproof and reſent- 
ment ſuitable to the circumſtances of the 
offender and the offence. Whoever there- 
fore can bring himſelf to a careleſs and 
cold indifferency, or calm unconcerned- 
neſs. in hearing any profane or impious 
diſcourſe, or in beholding any cruel, 
outrageous, or oppreſſive as 


tor of them, and makes himſelf account- 
able for them in proportion to his power 
of preventing them. And conſequently 
they who obtain any degree of ſuperiority, 
(whether natural, as that of parents, or 
civil, as thatof magiſtrates and governors, ) 
are ſtill under more weighty obligations, 
not only to note and cenſure but even to 
check and chaſtiſe the irregularities, the 
faults and vices of thoſe under their im- 
mediate care and inſpection. Their au- 
thority is an additional ground for their 
reſentment ; and their reſentment will 
greatly enforce their authority. Anger 
manifeſts itſelf in ſo many awful forms as 
never fail of affecting the imagination, 
and leaving ſometimes very memorable 
impreſſions. When the children of Iſrael 
were guilty of a groſs act of idolatry in 
worſhipping the golden calf, we read that 
Moſes's anger was exceeding hot, and he 
brake the tables of the covenant. It has 
beer. remarked, that Moſes did not break 
the tables till he approached near the 
camp, that he might the better Nn 
his reſentment againſt, and make thoſe 
idolaters more Enfible of their . 
wickedueſs. And, leſt this example of 
Moſes, ſhould be thought inſufficient for 
authorizing. our practice, we. have the 
example of a greater than Moſes to juſtify 
and encourage it, which is that of our 
Saviour himſelf, who was fo grieved with 
the Phariſees for the hardneſs of their heart, 
that he booked about on them with anger. 
This is a ſufficient warrant for allowing 
anger, and reſentment a place in our re- 
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ton, becomes. 
in ſome meaſure an encourager and abet- 


887 
proving the vices of children, ſervants, or 
others placed in any degree of ſubjection 


to us; the danger often lies in the con- 


trary exceſs; too great lenity and for- 
bearance. How great a guilt is hereby 
incurred will beſt appear by the ſeverity 
of its puniſhment in 
Iſrael, and at the ſame time a ſupreme 
magiſtrate and a father. Let every father 
hear, and thoſe who are guilty tremble at 
the denunciation of God's judgment, 
which was afterwards punctually fulfilled : 
And the Lord ſaid, I will perform againſt 
Eli all things which 1 have ſpoken con- 
cerning his 25 s [ will judge his houſe 


for ever, for the iniquity which he knows- 


eth : becauſe his you made themſelves vile, 
and he reſtrained them not. As El: was 
otherwiſe a ſtrictly religious and good 
man, we ſhould have been weak enough 
to think that forgiveneſs might have been 
extended to a ſingle failing ; a failing of 
this ſort in a father, a very old father ! 
No, it was a fin that was not to be 
purged away with ſacrifice nor offering for 


EVET. 


reſentment does not want ſo often or ſo 


much to be excited where it may be 


proper, as to be curbed and reſtrained 
where it is not ſo; let us conſider, 
IIdly, When our anger becomes in- 
temperate and unlawful. And it is un- 
deniably fo, | 
1. When it breaks out into outrageous 


actions; for then, like a boiſterous wind, 


it quite puts out that light which ſhould 
guide our feet in the way of peace ; it de- 
thrones reaſon, and Rs its exerciſe, 
An extravagance of this kind 1s the more 
dangerous, and therefore the more ſinful, 
becauſe, though the impulſe of paſſion 
ſhould meet with no oppoſition to inflame 
it, which however is generally the caſe 
yet when 1t has worked the blood into ſo 
violent a ferment, it is apt of itſelf to re- 
double its force : and no one can tell 
what fury, wound up to the higheſt pitch, 
may produce. A man is now become the 
inſtrument of his own paſhon, and may 
be made to act ſuch tragedies as he could 
not think of before without horror. Great 


reaſon therefore have we to implore the 


grace of God, that we be not led ſo far 
into this temptation. 'The man that an 
hour before ſeemed to be guided by a 
ſober ſenſe of religion, is now got beyond 
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But foraſmuch as the occaſions of ex- 
erciſing lawful anger are but few; and 
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the line of reaſon, and is ſeen to break. 
through all the reftraints of decency, hu- 
manity, andvirtue, to ſatiate his vengeance 


in the blood of his fellow-creatures. A 


paſſionate. man is every moment liable to 
do that which he may ever after repent : 
like the horſe ruſhing into the battle, and by 
a ſavage and fierce inſtinct bearing down 
all before him, but receiving wounds the 
pains whereof will ever after be felt. For 
the pleaſure which ariſes from the gratify- 
ing this paſſion is but momentary ; it is 
like the li 
flaſh of joy, and then 
gloomy, and frightful. 
N. nee becomes' unlawful when it 
vents itfe 
guage. It were to be wiſhed that thoſe, 


again 1s overcaſt, 


who have ſuch a pecuhar delicacy of 


feeling when they are affronted, would 
abftain from all appearance of an affrontive 


and diſreſpectful behaviour toothers ; that 


they who are ſo quick to receive would 
be as ſlow to give an affront. On the 
contrary, it often happens that they only 


feel for themſelves ; they are not the leaſt 


ſenfible of the indignities offered to others. 
How frequently do thoſe who are highly 
enraged paſs a general and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing cenſure upon a man's character? they 
allow nothing commendable in it. Con- 


trary to the rules of candid artiſts, what-' 


ever is beautiful is either overlooked or 
thrown into ſhades; whatever is deformed, 
is exaggerated, heightened, and expoſed 
in the fulleſt light. And on this view 
they pronounce judgment, and /boot out 
their arrows, even bitter words, little re- 
garding how deep oy wound; though 
trequently, like poiſoned arrows, the 
wounds they give are incurable. | 
Some indeed are too apt to excuſe them- 
ſelves, and expreſs their hopes, and imagine 
that God will forgive them, becauſe they 
pretend they are borne away into fuch 
extravagant licences bya ſudden diſcompo- 
ſire of mind, which quite tranſported them 
beyond themſelves. And it mult be al- 
lowed that ſometimes he who has virtue 
very much at heart may, on a ſudden ſur- 
prize of paſſion, be tempted to ſpeak un- 
adviſedly with his lips. But it happens 
but too frequently that thoſe who put in 
this plea have no claim to it. For what, 
if this paſſion which they pretend to be a 
traiky prove really a fault? And in ge- 
neral it will be found, that haughty op- 
probrious language is not ſo neck owing 


ightning 3 the ſtorm, a 


f in unſeemly and reviling lan- 


to a man's ſudden temptations to anger as 
to an inward ftanding habit of contempt, 
which that occaſional temptation, by 
throwing him off his guard, manifeſted 


and * to view. A ſecret unſuſpect- 


ed pride then, the ſettled temper of our 
minds, may be the original cauſe of diſ- 
dainful and contemptuous expreſſions, 
and a ſurprize of paſſion only the occaſion 
of diſcovering that temper by ſuch ex- 
preſſions. 

In vain therefore do ſuch perſons ſeek 
to ſcreen themſelves from guilt, by reſting 
the occaſion of it on the ungoverned 


burſts or unguarded fallies of paſſion, 


ſince they habitually encourage another 
ill affection of the mind, which is ſure to 
ſet their paſſion at work. As well may 
the intemperate complain that they can- 
not ſecure themſelves againſt the attacks 
of many diſtempers from the weaknefs 
of their conſtitution, when their intem- 
perance has been the true occaſion of that 
weakneſs. But, 
3dly, We are not always to judge of 
the ſinfulneſs of anger from the open and 
undiſguiſed appearance of it, either in our 
words or actions: it may be concealed 
and treaſured up in our thoughts, and 
et retain as much malignity as when it 
immediately breaks out and diſcovers itſelf 
in contumelious language or acts of 
violence; for by brooding in the mind, 
it becomes the parent of a very untoward 
iſſue, malice and hatred. 


Malice is a cool and dcliberate reſent- 


ment; but ſometimes more keen and 
malevolent than that which 1s raſh and 
precipitate. It is like a maſſy ſtone, 
ſlowly raiſed, but threatening the greater 
danger to him on whom it ſhall fall. 
Many, I queſtion not, are apt to ſooth 
themſelves with the deceitful thought 
that they are men of temper and patience, 
becauſe, on very great provocations, the 

can ſo far ſmother and ſuppreſs the firſt 
impulſe of paſſion as not to betray any 
ſtrong ſymptoms of it; when all the 
while their coolneſs is owing to nothin 


better than their cowardice, Ihe vel 
that is flung over their fury does not alter 


its real complexion, it only enables it to 
act with leſs ſuſpicion, and therefore with 
greater ſecurity at a more proper oppor- 


tunity. The heat of anger thus concealed. 


then may beas injurious as that which im- 
mediately diſcharges itſelf, and evaporates 
in a ſudden flame ; but the guilt of the 

| malicious 
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malicious is aggravated in this, that he 
acts with more deliberation than thoſe of 
a hot and fiery temper. He has time to 
debate the matter coolly with himſelf; to 
call in the counſels of reaſon and prudence; 
and to ſue for the ſuccours of grace. All 
this he may do, and ought to do: and if 
either through a wilful omiſſion of this, 
or in ſpite of all the remonſtrances of 
reaſon and conſcience, he ſtill perſeveres 
in the determined reſolution of executing 
his wicked purpoſes, his ſin, thus heighten- 
ed with every circumſtance of preſump- 
tion, becomes exceeding ſinful. 

But farther, anger is yet ſinful when 
encouraged in our thoughts to the de- 
gree of hatred. For though our reſent- 
ment, in this view, may not run ſo high 
as to ſuggeſt any evil deſigns of injurin 
a man in his perſon or property; or thong 
it ſhould ſpare, what it very ſeldom ſpares, 
his reputation; yet ſtill it is apt to cheriſh 
an evil diſpoſition towards him. It in- 
clines us to rejoice at the misfortunes 
that befal him, or at leaſt to be uncon- 
cerned for them; it reſtrains many acts 
of our benevolence towards him, when it 
would be equally our own intereſt to per- 
form them; nay, it may turn away our 
eyes from him in the day of his extreme 
adverſity and affliction. 

Now it is certain there is no man, who 
retains the leaſt ſenſe of humanity, but 
wiſhes to live in a good underſtanding 
with all mankind ;. abſtracting from every 
conſideration but the pleaſing reflection 
that naturally ariſes in the mind from ſuch 
a zituation. The reaſon of this we need 
not inquire at preſent ; it is enough that 
every man feels this ſocial deſire ſo ſtrong 
in his own heart. Why then will any 
one chuſe to practiſe ſuch a ſtrange ſort of 
ſelf-denial as to rob his own breaſt of 
ſuch pleaſurable emotions, for no reaſon 
but to rob his fellow-creatures of the 
lame? This is not only hindering good, 
or, what amounts to the ſame, doing evil 
for evil's ſake (the temper of the moſt 
accurſed ſpirit): it is yet worſe ; it is doing 
evil to ourſelves for the ſake of doing 
evil to others. But, © Is it not a pleaſure 
to us when we rejoice at the misfortunes 
ed of others; and therefore are we not till 
Lin the poſſeſſion of pleaſure ??? A plea- 
lure it is, but a pleaſure ariſing from paſ- 
ſion only ; a pleaſure that will not 4 — 
che teſt of reaſon, or the ſurvey of reflec- 
tion; and therefore an unnatural, brut- 
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iſh, and ſavage pleaſure ,;,- all which is 
evident from this, that, when time has in 
part obliterated, and at laſt totally effaced 
the deformed image of hatred, we find a 
thorough complacency and ſatisfaction at 
the retreat and final farewel of ſo unwel· 
come a gueſt. And this is ſtill farther con- 
firmed from the joy that ariſes on the 
reconciliation of $054. at variance, What, 
tumultuous tranſports, think we, mult 
have filled the hearts of Jacob. and Eſau 
at their firſt interview; when the current 
of brotherly love had been ſo long inter- 
rupted between them? Take the account 
of it in the inimitable ſimplicity of ſeri 
tural language: And Jacob Fried up bis 
eyes and hooked, and behold Eſau came, 
and Jacob bowed himſelf to the ground ſe- 
ven times, until he came near to his brother 
and Eſau ran to meet him, and embraced. 
him, and fell on his neck, and liſed him : 
and they wept. 

Were ever revenge, malice, or hatred, 
accompanied with ſuch grateful ſenſations, 
ſuch kindly overflowings of joy and glad- 
neſs in the heart? No: benevolence, on. 
ſuch occurrences, aſſerts the right of ſu- 
preme dominion in the human conſtitu- 
tion, and triumphs over all the tribe of 
the unſocial affections. We are convinced 
of our folly in revolting from her gentle 
ſway to be enſlaved by tyrants and terri- 
fied by monſters. This conviction turns 
our hearts; which again are ſoftened by a 
mixture of ſhame and repentance for our 
fault: and now, joy pouring in upon 
them, the joy of being reſtored to the 
peaceful poſſeſſion of ourſelves, and re- 
placed in the affection of our friends, ex- 
cites thoſe diſtreſsful, yet pleaſing agoniĩes, 
which ſeek for relief in the like diſtreſsful 
and pleaſing flow of our tears. i 

Do men ever take delight in being wit- 
neſſes of the quarrels, animoſities, and 
heart-burnings among either friends or 
enemies? But, on ſuch occaſions as theſe, 
when tears teſtify the ſincerity of mutual 
affection of hearts reconciled and united, 
who can ſo far reſtrain his joy as not to 
rejoice with thoſe that do rejoice, and at 
the ſame time to veep <vith thoſe that 
weep ? 

Thus we find, whenever our anger 
riſes ſo high as to ſtop or drive back the 
ſtreams of benevolence, it throws us into 
an uneaſy, violent, and convulſive tate. 
And hence it appears that the command 
of loving our enemies, which has been 
thought 
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thought a hard ſaying, and impoſſible to 
be fulfilled, is really no more, when re- 
ſolved into its firſt principles, than bidding 
us be at peace with ourſelves ; which we 
cannot be ſo long as we continue at en- 
mity with others. "The command is not 
leſs agreeable to the true ſpirit of moralit 
than it is to that love and charity which 
breathes through all the goſpel. 

And in conformity to this, and the 
view that we have taken of the general 
caſes of ſinful anger ; let me apply the 
words of the apoſtle, exhibiting the na- 
tural gradations of it : Let all bitterneſs, 
and wrath, and evil-ſpeaking, be put away 
from you, <vith all malice. As a general 
motive to which I proceed as I propoſed, 
in the 

III. Third place, to conſider its oppo- 
fite virtue, meekneſs. | 

This was a virtue which our bleſſed 
Saviour was pleaſed in an eſpecial man- 
ner to recommend in his own example : 
Learn of me, for I am meek and losuly in 
heart, The characters of perſons are 
generally {ſtrongly marked in ſcripture ; 
and though two men are deſcribed as 
having the ſame quality, yet it 1s diverſi- 
fied as to ſome particulars in each. It has 
ſome diſtinguiſhing features which ſhew it 
to be that man's and not another's. 'There 
is not a more remarkable inſtance of this 
than the difference of behaviour in our 
Saviour and St. Paul under the ſame 
treatment, Both of them were ſtruck 
in a court of judicature: but the one 
of them replies, If I have done evil, 
bear witneſs of the evil ; but if well, why 
ſmiteſt thou me? The other, God ſhall 
ſmite thee, thou whited wall : for fitteſt 
thou to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandeft me to be ſmitten cantrary to the law ? 
Both of them ſpeak in character: our 


Saviour, with that well-governed ſpirit. 


and gentle wiſdom which kept him at the 
utmoſt diſtance from unruly paſſion ; the 
apoſtle, with that animated and ſpirited 
wiſdom which, though it did not ſuffer 
him to fay any thing but what ſuch an 
extraordinary provocation warranted, or 
to be tranſported into unlawful anger, 
yet he ſtood on the very conſines of what 
was lo. In a word, the conduct of our 
Saviour preſents us with a pattern, an 
unallayed pattern, of meekneſs; that of 
the apoſtle ſeems not quite free from a 
certain tincture of human frailty, 


Meckneſs is, as Ariſtotle long ago de- 
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fined it, a due mean between tameneſs 
and ſtupidity on the one hand, and rage 
and fury on the other. It is not abſolute 
freedom from paſſion, but ſuch a com- 
mand over it as to prevent our being 
tranſported beyond the bounds of humani- 
ty and good ſenſe. It is this virtue 
which, if it does not give a man ſuch a 
glaring and ſhining figure as ſome other 
good . S977 yet conſtitutes the molt 
ovely, beautiful, and agreeable character, 
and gains unenvied praiſe. If it does not 
draw the eyes of the world ſo much upon 
its poſſeſſor, and attract our admiration as 
ſome other accompliſhments, yet nothing 
endears us more to the affection of man- 
kind than the ornament of a meek ond 
quiet ſpirit. | 

But to be more particular, let vs take 
a view of this virtue in its peculiar ſymp- 
toms and characters. And. 

iit, A meek man will have ſenſe 
enough to know when he 1s injured, and 
ſpirit enongh to reſent it : but then he 
will conſider whether he can do more 
good by openly reſenting an offence and 
puniſhing the offender, than by overlook- 
ing it and paſſing it by. It is a rule 
with him never to ſay or do any unkind 
thing except when there is ſome neceſſity 
for it, either with regard to himſelf or 
the public. And the reaſon is as follows : 
where there is no reaſon for ſeverity, when 
no valuable and defirable end can be com- 
paſſed thereby, there is always a reaſon 
againſt it; “ it is an unneceſſary and uſe- 
&« leſs ſeverity.” Nay, he cannot even ſce 
a perſon in pain, though he does not 
give it, without feeling in ſome meaſure 
what he ſees. 

As ſoon as any affront is offered, it is 
the language of paſſion, „ Such an in- 
« dignity is not to be borne ! Such an 
2 . is intolerable! it would be 
te tameneſs not to puniſh it.“ But if calm 
reaſon might put in its plea, it would ſay; 
«© What benefit do you propole to your- 
& ſelf? Do you take vindictive meaſures 
« merely to gratify your exorbitant paſ- 
“ fion, a turbulent incendiary in your 
&« breaſt, which is a greater enemy to 
* your peace than any you have? Or is 
it your intention to reform the inju- 


6 rious perſon ; to promote the welfare of 


&« ſociety and your own ?”? | 
2dly, A man of a meek temper will 
diſtinguiſh between a man's general ſtand- 


ing ſentiments, when he is perfectly calm 
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and undiſturbed; and his occaſional ſenti- 
ments, when his ſpirits are ruffled and 
over-heated. He will confider what he is 
for a conſtancy towards him, and what he 
may be now and then when fome croſs 
accident may have ſoured his temper, or 
fome paſſion clouded and diſturbed his 
reaſon. And ſuch a conſideration is abſo- 
lately neceſſary to preſerve friendſhip, and 
to keep up peace and harmony among 
thoſe that live conſtantly or converſeoften 
together. No union could be laſting if 
every thing that was occaſionally let fall 
fhould be gathered up and circulated with 
the additions which are generally made by 
officious and ſometimes malicious inter- 
meddlers. Unkindly thoughts, which vent 
themſelves in unfriendly expteſſions, may 
be only occaſional viſitants which tarry 
but an hour; whereas tender and endear- 
mg ſentiments of us may be the conſtant 
and welcome inhabitants of the mind. A 
meek man will never break off any intimacy 
with a friend upon the account of ſome 
angry reflexions unſuitable to his general 
habitual way of thinking; he will conſider 
it is impoſſible to maintain a friendly in- 
tercourſe without making allowances for 
fuch infirmities. And he who fays or 
thinks he has diſcharged every duty, with- 
out any failure in point of kindneſs and 
friendlineſs to his domeſtics and near 
neighbonrs, has forgot one duty in re- 
Pane of himſelf, that of ſclf-examination : 

or the leaſt recollection will ſerve to ſhew 
that he has ſometimes, to perſons near 
him or about him, ſaid or done things 
that had better been leſt unſaid or un- 
done; and has omitted to do kind things 
which ought to have been done; that 
he has been out of humour ſometimes 
when there was not ſufficient reaſou to be 
fo, and has gone too far when there was. 
A man of a gentle nature will therefore 
make proper abatements, and be inclined 
to think that, as a generous enemy may 
ſometimes, through a fluſh of good hu- 
mour and an extraordinary flow of ſpirits, 
ſay a handſome thing in our behalt, and 
deviate into praiſe; ſo a firm friend, 
through a ſurprize of ill humour, may put 
on an angry look, or drop a ditobliging 
expreſſion. n 

And whereas a haſty temper is imme- 
diately for proceeding to extremities, a 
meek temper goes more leiſurcly to work, 
and conſults the ſoſteſt ſeaſons of addreſs 
to 2Iviſe with a man: perhaps he has not 


faid it; and, if he have, that he ſay it ns. 
more. And indeed without ſuch = proce»: 
dure all friendſhips would be precarious 3 


they would lie at the mercy of every ons. 


that was malicious enough ta do us an 
ill office. | 
3dly, A meek man will never be angry 
with a perſon for telling him what he 
imagines to be a fault in him, provided it 
be done in a private manner,, and the ad- 
vice be conveyed in the moſt palatable 
vehicle. For ſhould the fault be purely 
imaginary, and the cenſure wrong direct- 
ed, yet no harm is done, and he will be 
obliged to his friendly adviſer for his 
* intentions; but if the cenſure ſnould 
in the right place, he will be doubly 
obliged to him, both for his good inten- 
tions and for the real good he hath done 
him, by ſhewing him to himſelf, and put- 
ting it in his power to make himſelf bet- 
ter by correcting his miſtakes. | 
When a friend gives us to underſtand 
that he has our intereſt at heart, this 
opens all the avenues to our mind ; 
ſtrengthens and enforces his admonitions; 
ſo that they never fail to make deeper im- 
preſſions upon us than the moſt maſterly 
ſtrokes of a book of morality. - We con- 
ſider the author as influenced by a motive 
of doing good in general, whereas the 
friend 1s actuated by a concern for us in 
particular; and this gives a conſiderable 
weight to his advice. They who ſpeak 
affectionately and fincerely from their 
own hearts, generally ſpeak affectionately 
and powerfully to the hearts of others. 
And the plain language of an open heart, 
a frank and undeſigning breaſt, ſooner 
ſtamps conviction upon the mind than the 


well-turned periods and artificial orna- 


ments of the fineſt orator that ever lived 

4thly, A man of a meek ſpirit is glad 
to be reconciled to the perſon, who has 
offended or injured him, and therefore 
is ready to hearken to all overtures of 
accommodation. When he who hath made 
himſelf an adverſary comes and accoſts 
him with the ſalutation of Jehu to Jona- 
dab: Is thy heart right, as my heart, is 
with thy heart ? if it be, give me thy band; 
he anfwers with Jonadab, It it, and 
gives him his hand. He receives him 


with open arms, as a friend returning 
from a ſtrange country. Indeed when a 
man fits in judgment on a caule betyeen 
himſelf and us, and gives ſentence in our 


favour, what can we deſire more? The 
-offence 
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offence was the effect of paſſion, the ac- 
knowledgment the reſult of reaſon, To 


appeaſe our paſſion he has made a ſacrifice 
his own; and ſhall we not accept the 
offering, but ſacrifice our reaſon, and 
even our humanity, to our paſſion ? Such 
an humble demeanour, one would think, 
ſhould bring down even the high looks of 
the proud ; — he finds his adverſa 

has done, what he himſelf thinks the moſt 
difficult of all things to be done; he has 
diveſted himſelf of pride. A meek man 
however on ſuch occaſions will call to 
mind the command of our Saviour: /f 
thy brother treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times 
in a day, even times in a day return 
unto theey ſaying, I repent ; forgive him. 
A command that carries with it two ſup- 
poſitions, either of them ſufficient to ſub- 
due the moſt ſtubborn and unrelenting 
heart: If thy brother treſpaſs againſt thee 
even times in a ſad intimation 
of the hourly infirmities which human 
nature is liable to! an object of our pity, 
though we were not in the ſame condemna- 


tion: but as we are, and as he is our 


brother, the ſenſe of pity ought to ſtrike 
the deeper. And moreover, if he turn unto 
thee; if conſcious of his fault, he comes 
to us as if we were in God's ſtead, pro- 
feſſes his ntance, and beſeeches our 
pardon ; we ſhould be almoſt aſhamed of 
accepting ſuch condeſcenſion and ſub- 
miſſion, and be ſorry that we did not 
revent this humble application by a vo- 
— tender of forgiveneſs: forgive- 
neſs! alas, what can we forgive? his ſin? 
Human pride has not yet pretended to aſ- 
ſume that power, and human piety will 
pray God to forgive it; and it may be, 
God has forgiven. it on our brother's re- 
entance. But his puniſhment ? Man, 
linful man, is ready and willing to think 
himſelf a proper object of God's mercy ; 
and yet can hardly bear to think a man, leſs 
finful than himſelf, the object of his own, 
1n few words: A meek man will ſhew 
ſuch an inclination and readineſs to for- 
give the offences of others, as if he had 
erpetual need of the ſame indulgence : 
but will ſo carefully avoid giving the leaſt 
offence, as if it might be thought he would 
forgive nobody. 
If a view we have taken of this 
-peaccable, gentle, and amiable virtue has 
not made impreſſion ſufficient to mortify 
2 againſt the exceſſive degrees of anger; 
tus, ä 


Laſtly, Call in to our farther aſſiſtance 
ſome more direct and particular conſi- 
derations. And, Lo 

Iſt, It is very weakly objected by ſome, 
that it is not in their power to withſtand 
and quell the outrageous aſſaults of paſſion, 
This may be very true, if they have taken 
no pains for that purpoſe. Our paſſions 
are naturally of the unruly kind ; and in 
order to bring them under due command, 
much labour and not leſs ſkill and manage- 
ment are required. And it would not 
be amiſs, perhaps, if a man were to pre- 
ſcribe a —.— courſe of diſcipline over 
each of them in their turn; during which 
time, beſides a general regard, they ſhould 
demand his eſpecial and. moſt particular 
care. This ſeems to have been the me- 
thod of a renowned emperor; renowned, 
not more for his admirable government 
of the Roman empire, than for the equally 
admirable government of himſelf. And 
if the order of his meditations was guid- 
ed by that of his practice, it is pertinent 
to remark, that he began his home-regu- 
lation by acquiring a gentleneſs. of _ 
haviour and a —* rom paſſion. 

Now, if nothing of this kind hath been. 
attempted by thoſe who are ſo ready to 
complain of their infirmities, as if the 
took a ſecret ſatisfaction in them; alt 
that we can collect from their complaint 
is, that in effect they charge God fooliſhly ; 
they charge that on his workmanſhip 
which is owing to their own groſs neg- 
ligence. | 

But notwithſtanding all this, it 8 
almoſt impoſſible for them not to recollect 
ſome occaſions when, upon the foreſight 
and expectation of ſome quarrelſome and 
litigious interview, they have reſolved to 
be upon their guard; and, by ſuch reſo- 
lution, have Seek and dammed up 
every inlet of extravagant paſſion. Ly —4 
muſt recollect likewiſe ſome other leſs 
guarded ſeaſons, when they ſuffered 
themſelves to be borne away with the 
tempeſt of rage, (and were thereby be- 
trayed into the greateſt indecencies, ) 
upon cool reflection afterwards, they were 

molt as angry with themſelves for their 
indiſcretion in letting looſe the reins of 
their fury. A virtual confeſſion. this, 
that it was owing to their own neglect, 
in not ſeaſonably t a watch before the 
door of their lips ; and by that precaution,, 
4 their gongues as it were with a 

ridle. : 


God 
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God certainly did not give us reaſon, 
that "diſtinguiſhing prerogative of our 
nature, chat candle which he hath lighted 
up in our breaſts, to be blown out with 
every accidental guſt of paſſion ; to be as 
a reed ſhaken with every wind, and broken 
down by any ſtrong one. Either we have 
ſtrong paſſions, or we have not: if we 
have not, we derive from nature that 
happy compoſure of temper, and that 
ab of revengeful thoughts, which 
others mult take great pains to acquire 
by all the helps of religion and philoſo- 

y; and therefore we, who are ſtrong, 
ought to be more ready to bear with t 
infirmities of the weak. If we have a 
vigorous, and warm paſſions, then thoſe 
ſparks are capable of inflaming the ſoul 
with a ſtrong deſire of attaining, and 

iving it a Lind of additional life and 

keirit actually to attain, every thing that 
is great, worthy, and honourable. The 
paſſions are the wings that enable us to 
riſe above every thing that is deſpicable, 
low, and earthly ; and therefore ſhould 
diſpoſe us to contemn, or more eaſily to 
conquer, every thing that lies in our wa 
to the moſt excellent wiſdom and molt 
ſublime virtue. 
In ſhort, it may not be in our power 
always to ſpeak and act ſo well as we 
might wiſh, for want of abilities or op- 
portunities; but it is always in our power 
to forbear acting or ſpeaking. 

2dly, We may call to mind a whole 
ſect of philoſophers, with their followers, 
who, by the mere power of diſcipline, 
Se purely by conſiderations drawn 

om the dignity of human nature, ſelf- 
repoſe, and benevolence to mankind,) en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed all the diſorderly ferments 
of paſſion, and that on the moſt trying 
occaſions. Now, methinks, a diſciple of 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhould bluſh to obſerve, that 
the weak and beggarly elements of 
philoſophy ſhould have empowered the 
eſpouſers of them to reach a more ſub- 
lime point in the practice of any virtue 
than the divine energy of the holy ſcrip- 
tures: thoſe ſcriptures which do not 
only enjoin and encourage the practice of 
all meekneſs and gentleneſs from the moſt 
engaging and intereſting motives, but 
which exhibit the moſt perfe pattern of 
them in our Lord and Maſter ; who left it 
too as the diſtinguiſhing mark of his true 
diſciples, that they ſhould love one another x 
thoſe” ſeriptures' which! will render him 
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a licentiouſneſs of li 
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that reads them with a proper dif; Goon. | 


thoroughly furniſhed to every good 'work 3 
with a diſpoſition influenced by that Holy 
Spirit which will lead us into all truth, and 
incline us to all goodneſs. But it is with 
religion as it is with government; the 
beſt conſtitution of government, ill-· admi- 
niſtered, will not produce ſuch ſalutary 
effects as a bad one, whoſe-laws are duly 
enforced. It would be too long, in this 
place, to enter into a detail of the reaſons 
why the practice of Chriſtians falls ſo 
ſhort of their principles. To fave the 
honour of our holy religion, at preſent 
let it only be obſerved, (what is greatly 
to the diſhonour of mankind,) that a 
wrong principle, if it meets with a Rrong 
oppoſition, will often carry men farther 
in ſupport of it than one that is grounded 
on ſound reaſon and true religion, if left 
to act at its own liberty, and meeting 
with no control. The ſtoics thought 
all the paſſions abſolutely evil; and we 
have a ſect among ourſelves that look. 
upon anger in general in the ſame light. 
The inference we ſhould draw from their 
greater ſtrictneſs and ſeverity in 2 
1s this— that we ought to poſleſs our 
minds with a ſtrong affection, a fervent 
zeal, I had almoſt ſaid with a paſſion, for 
our religion. In vain do we boaſt of the 
purity of it, either in this or any other 


reſpect, if we ſee ourſelves outdone in 


practice, either by the heathens, or thoſe 
who hold the truth of it in unrighteouſ- 
neſs. That our religion is molt fit to 
inſpire a true temper of meekneſs and 
humility, and of every other virtue, we 
cannot doubt; it has been tried in the 
times of perſecution, and, like gold puri- 


fied in the fire, has appeared with greater 


ſplendor, and ſtill retained its intrinſic 
worth. Unworthy are we of the bleſſing 
of deliverance from that dreadful ſtate, 
if a ſecurity from danger ſhall encoura 


conſideration of that ineſtimable bleſſing, 
as it is a very rational, be a ſtanding and 
effectual motive in our hearts of the more 
punctual performance of every duty, now 
become ſo practicable and eaſy. 7 
3dly, Let us endeavour to acquire 
greatneſs of mind. By this I. do not 
mean arrogance, for that-beſpeaks a little 
mind, a mind that can refte& on nothing 
within itſelf that looks great, except 
arrogance : but a true greatneſs of” mind 
ariſes from a true judgment of things, 


: rather let the 
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clining us to act above what is barely our 
duty: it is rifing to the ſublime in virtue. 
This will create a reverence for ourſelves, 
and will ſet us as far above the mean 
gratification of giving any real occaſion 
of paſſion to others, as of being ſuſcep- 
tible of it when an occaſion may be 
given to us. We ſee how often children, 
upon the moſt frivolous grounds, kindle 
into fury, and fall into fits and agonies ; 
we ſee it, but do not think it worth our 
notice, much leſs our provocation, And 
how often do we ſee men copying this 
example on occaſions altogether as un- 
momentous ? A man of a ſuperior turn 
of mind pays an equal regard to both; 
or rather pays a leſs regard to the latter, 
in proportion as they make themſelves 
hereby lefs than children. 

One of the ancients ſaid, that he had 
gained one advantage from philoſophy ; 
that it had brought him to wonder at 
_— But it looks as if we, the 
generality of us, were ftrangers in the 
world, we are ever expreſſing our ſurprize 
and wonder at every thing ; and this ſur- 
prize prepares the way for paſſion, We 
wonder that we ſhould meet with ſuch a 
behaviour, ſuch a treatment, ſuch an 
affront; whereas the greateſt wonder is, 
that we ſhould wonder at it. A man of 
found judgment ſoon takes ſuch a ſurvey 
of mankind, that he expects many oc- 
currences of that fort. He expects to 
meet with haughtineſs from the proud, 
contempt from the rich, ill-manners from 
the vulgar, both great and ſmall ; fooliſh 
talking and impertinence from the igno- 
rant and conceited : he is prepared to 
meet with all this, and herons no way 
diſconcerted when he does. He has 
reached a very excellent point in wiſdom, 
he has learned to be unconcerned at the 
follies of mankind ; to be unconcerned, 


becauſe they are follies. With an erect 


and vigorous, but calm and conſiderate 
reſolution, he advances in the high-road 
of virtue; and, like one of the Perſian 
nobles, thinks it beneath his wiſdom and 
dignity to top ſhort, and turn about to 
gaze at any thing. He is placed in an 
upper region, out of the reach of all the 
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and a noble aſcendeney of the ſoul, in- 


clouds, vapours, and exhalations that 
infeſt the atmoſphere of the earth. The 
very ſuſpicion that a man is deſpiſed, 
betrays a conſciouſneſs of his own little- 
neſs and inferiority ; but a man of a truly 
great mind thinks, and very rationally 
thinks, every man that deſpiſes him 
below him. He will riſe ſo high, as to 
do a good office to or beſtow a 2 on 
the man that has injured him; as conſi- 
dering his adverſary has thereby done 
himſelf more injury, and that if he does 


not by this means overcome him, he will 


at leaſt make him aſhamed of his enmity 


and oppoſition, 

But, laſtly, Nothing can have fo pre- 
valent a power to {till all the undue agita- 
tions of paſſion, ſo apt to ariſe from the 
various connections we have with the pre- 
Judices and paſſions of others; nothing 
fo fit to induce a ſmooth and eaſy flow of 
temper, as a frequent application to the 
throne of grace, to beſeech him who is 
the God of peace, that his peace may rule in 
our hearts ; that It may be the fixed and 
predominant principle there. This pre- 
nce with the Lord is a kind of abſence 
rom the body; an abſence from all the 
vain imaginations, the tumult of the 
paſſions, and the finful thoughts which 
they ſuggeſt. The pure and ſerene com- 
placency that ſprings up in the ſoul by 
this intercourſe with heaven, ſhews that 
here ſhe is neareſt the centre of her true 
happineſs; where the greateſt things of the 
earth loſe all their power of attraction. 
The awful contemplation of God's great - 
neſs, and the ſenſe of our littleneſs, but 
too powerfully impreſſed by the mortify- 
ing view of our infirmities, will ſoon 
bring us to a conviction that pride, the 
great ſource of intemperate paſſion, was 
not made for man. The due preparation 
of the heart to wait upon God in this 
ſerious and ſolemn exerciſe will be of 
admirable uſe to remove far from us all 
malicious, uncharitable, and unbenevo- 
lent thoughts. Strange ! -that theſe 
ſhould find a place in our hearts, but for 
an hour, againſt thoſe whom we expect 
to be the aſſociates of our happineſs to 
all eternity. 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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By WII IIA Abus, D. D. 
Maſter of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
On Examination of a right Faith in 

| Chriſt. 


2 Cor. xiii. 5, 
Examine yourſelves, whether ye arein the faith, 


T* ſtating the advantages of the Chriſtian 
revelation above thoſe of natural reli- 
gion, we uſually inſiſt, and juſtly, upon 
the purity and perfection of its precepts, 
and on the ſuperior force of thoſe motives 
by which it engages and enforces our 
obedience ; from both which, taken to- 
gether, we might expect the molt ex- 
emplary purity and ſanity of manners 
to be the prevailing character among 
Chriſtians, ' But when we look out for 
this happy effect we are apt to be filled 
with wonder and diſappointment 3 and 
are at a loſs to conceive how the lives of 
Chriſtians can be ſo little anſwerable to 
their profeſſions. For in what are they 
generally better, or what do they more 
than others? Are not the lives of Chriſt- 
ians a mixture of good and evil like thoſe 
of other men? Does not the latter ge- 
nerally prevail? Is there not as much im- 
piety, lewdneſs, riot, and excels of every 
kind ; does not the ſame love of the 
world, of its honours, pleaſures, and 
riches, as much rule in the hearts ofmen, 
and produce the ſame overflowings of un- 
godlineſs, the ſame rapine, violence, 
fraud, and treachery, as was ſeen in the 


world before Chriſtianity had a begin- 


ning? 

Phis reproach, which is brought upon 
religion by its pretended friends, we are 
ſure to meet with in the mouth of its 
enemies, who have with art and malice 
improved it even into an argument againſt 
its truth, 

It is obvious to obſerve, that they who 
make this objection are uſually in the 
number of thoſe who miniſter the moſt 
occafion for it. And we may with 
confidence aſſert, that the beft and molt 
virtuous amongſt us, if there are any 
that excel in virtue, that have kept 
themſelves unſpotted from the world, 
and have ſerved the Lord with a perfect 
keart, will thankfully aſcribe the good 
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whereunto they have already attained, 
and reſt the hopes of perſevering, and 
reaching at laſt the high prize 4 their 
calling, to the grace of God in the 
lights, aſſiſtances, and motives of the 
goſpel. | * 
But the fact itſelf, as it is here flated, 
we may hope, is quite otherwiſe. It is 
certain that as a rule of life, nothing from 
heaven can come more perfect, more 
worthy of God and man, than the 
Chriſtian inſtitution. And it is plainly im- 
poſſible that men, who always act from 
ſome motive or other, can in any degree 
believe the obligations of duty, with the 
promiſes and terrors annexed to it, with- 
out being in ſome degree the better for 
it. In fact, when this faith was firſt of- 
fered to the world, when the truths of 
religion were believed upon examination 
and conviction, its influence was ge- 
nerally ſeen and acknowledged. 

The firſt Chriſtian apologiſts inſiſt 
openly and in the face of the world on 
this fact—that, when men became con- 
verts to the religion of Chriſt, their man- 
ners, tempers, and diſpoſitions, were 
changed and reformed ; they were, as it 
were, born again; and became new 
creatures. And for this we have the au- 
thority of enemies as well as friends. One 
of the moſt reſpectable characters among 
the heathen writers, whoſe office led him 
to. inquire into their behaviour, reports 
to the emperor who was then their per- 
ſecutor, that he found nothing obſervable 
among the Chriſtians but their ſingular 
charity, picty, and innocence of life, 
Another, who valuzgd himſelf upon his 
proficiency in philoſophy and his hatred 
of Chriſtianity, and who was himſelf in- 
veſted with the imperial authority, com- 
mends their piety to God, and beneyo- 
lence to men, to the imitation. of thoſe 
of his own religion ; and, thought: it the 
beſt way to keep down the riſing credit 
of Chriſtianity to adopt the cuſtoms and 
rival the charity of Chriſtians, by erecting 
hoſpitals, ſchools, and beneficent founda- 
tions, of which they had given the firſt 
example to the world. And though the 
influence of our holy. religion may have 
viſibly decreaſed in the later ages, yet 
ſurely there are numerous and ſhinin 
inſtances in our own times, of the ſame 
piety, charity, temperance, meekneſs, aud 
every other virtue for which the goſpel - 
was at firſt diſtinguiſhed. | | a 

A I 


© Tf then" gur Chriſtian faith have loſt 

its influence, may it not be doubted 
Fhether this faith is to be every where 
und it is pretended or profeſſed ? 
* 2 gu, not the ſame effects which 
it did in the firſt Chriſtian worthies, is 


it, are we ſure, the ſame faith in kind and 


degree which theirs was? May it not be 
(doubted whether the faith of many in 
the goſpel-truths be any thing more than 
a negative 2 moons aſſent, inclining to 
neither, but halting between two opi- 
nions; whether it be not a ſuperficial 
tranſient principle, floating only on the 
ſurface, and that has never taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind; or whether it be 
not directed to objects of little import- 
ance in the religious life, in negle& 
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ſcripture upon the faith of others? 80 
that if ignorance be one ſource-of cor- 


ruption among Chriſtians, learning too 


has often · led the way to dangerous and 
29 errors. How aften do men 

ſe themſelves in ſearching beyond what 
is written into the myſteries of Chriſti- 
anity, without ever reflecting that theſe 
are myſteries of godlineſs; revealed, as 
far as they are revealed, to inflame our 
picty; our love and gratitude to heaven, 
or the great things which God and our 
Redeemer have done for us; to raiſe 
higher our deteſtation of fin, and to 
eſtabliſh our virtue upon the pureſt and 
nobleſt principles? What wonder then 
18 it if theſe powerful motives loſe all 
their influence on our lives, when they 


* 


28 


8 


of the weightier truths of the goſpel. are not conſidered as motives to a holy 
For true Chriſtian faith is an active and virtuous life, and are made to ter- 
principle that delights in exerting itſelf, minate wholly in ſpeculation and refine- 
that is always victorious, and overcometh ment. | | * 

the world. | Often have theſe ſpeculations led to 


Of this faith then if we ſee little ef- 
fects, it is Pu becauſe we ſee few 
inſtances of it. With many Chriſtians 

the faith which they profeſs is certainly 
'a mere ſelf-deluſion, a falſe 2 
that they believe the truths of the goſpel, 
when they have ſcarce informed them- 
ſelves what theſe truths are; and much 
"Teſs have inquired upon what grounds 
they are to believed. At bet, it is 
| here a thoughtleſs unmeaning aſſent, 

which, as it comes not from the heart, 
can never influence the heart, or pro- 
uce any fruit in their lives and conver- 
ſations. Theſe are Chriſtians merely be- 
cauſe they were not born in pagan 
countries. And may they not ſtill be Richte 
be almoſt heathens in a Chriſtian country, 
when wy are often ſtrangers to the wor- 


errors in practice; and a difference in 
opinion only deſtroyed that charity, that 
love of man, which, united with the 
love of God, is the very ſoul and ſpirit 
of the Chriſtian life. Often is this 
charity, which we are commanded to 
extend to our enemies and perſecutors, 
denied, and all the hopes of ſalvation along 
with it, to all but thoſe of the ſame com- 
munion and faith with ourſelves ; while 
we liberally grant to theſe every thing 
that is promiſed, and much more than is 
without other conditions promiſed in the 
goſpel. What think ye of unconditional 
election, irreſiſtible grace, and finiſhed 
ſalvation, as it is called, claimed and 
aſſumed on the one hand; and abſolute 
univerſal reprobation, or endleſs perdition, 


announced as the alternative already de- 
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' ſhip, and have need yet to be taught creed, on the other? | 
What are the firſt principles of the oracles Yet theſe are doctrines which, though 
hk: | dEUS they unchriſtian almoſt the whole Chriſt- 
2 — ſecondly, among thoſe who are ian world, and leave them without hope 
better taught, and even thoſe who pre- under the curſe of God, are believed by 
tend to teach others, how many are many ſincerely pious, and I therefore 
there who point their own and the faith hope ſincerely good men, who are not 
of others to objects which ſerve rather aware of the dangerous uſes to which 
to amuſe and dazzle than edify the mind; the wicked may pervert them, by flatter- 
- who take into their faith only the more ing themſelves and others that they aro 
© ſpeculative doctines of Chuiſtianity, or in a ſtate of ſalvation when guilty of the 
"at leaſt conſider theſe as the chief ar- groſſeſt ſins 3 or that they are inconſiſt- 
. ticles of their belief; who ſpend all their ent with the Chriſtian Jockrige of re- 
- zeal-in defining and We what re- pentance, and reduce all the motives df 
: 12 hath left unexplained ; and in religion, "the exhortatiohs, plett and 
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uſe and meaning of a future judgment, to 


nothing. | | 
Thus our belief and practice are ſet 


at variance with each other. Our faith 


is divided againk itſelf 3 and our belief in 
ſome ſpeculative doctrines, ſubverts in its 
tendency and conſequences all the prin- 
ciples of practical religion. 

Let us then confider, in the third place, 
what are the doctrines which we are moſt 


concerned to know and believe; and 


what it is to believe them aright : The ſe- 


eret things, ſaith the ſcripture, belong unto 


the Lord our God. (Deut. xxix. 29.) The 
ways and diſpenſations of Providence are 
locked up from our view in the ſecret 
councils of heaven: But the things which 
are revealed belong unto ' us, and to our 
#hildren for ever, that wwe ſhould do all 
the works of this law, That is, the 
things which we are concerned to know 
are the things which are clearly revealed. 
And the ends or reaſons for which they 
are revealed, and thoſe for which we are 
required to believe them, are the ſame z 
namely, that they may influence our 
practice, that we may be induced to do 
all the works of the law; that we may 
be led to attend to and practiſe the duties 
of religion. | 

Now the things which we are moſt 
concerned to know, are certainly the 
end and deſtination of man ; that life and 


immortality which it was one great 


end. of our Saviour's coming into the 
world to bring to light by his goſpel, 
together with the duties and means by 


which to prepare and fit ourſelves for 
this life and immortality. Theſe, as they 


are of the higheſt moment and import- 
ance to, us, are, as we might expect from 
the wiſdom and goodnels of God, re- 


vealed in the cleareſt manner; and we 


are therefore bound with the fulleſt aſ- 
ſurance to believe. The only conceivable 
end, and as well the declared deſign of 
religion, is to lead men by a life of holi- 
neſs or ſincere obedience here, to happi- 
nels hereafter. To this end all its pre- 
.cepts, doctrines, and inſtitutions, mani- 
feltly tend. Our Saviour came to call 


finners to repentance; to purify to him- 
ſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. The ſcriptures are given to make 


the man of God perfect, and thoroughly 
furniſhed unto. all good works; and to 


| teach us that, by patient continuance in 
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well-doing, we muſt ſeek for glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality. , | 
If -then the end of faith is practice, 
thoſe doctrines are of the firſt importance 
in our belief which have the moſt prac- 
tical influence on our lives ; that <vithout 
holineſs no man ſhall ſze the Lord (Heb, 
xii. 14.) ; that the unrighteous, ſhall. 
inherit the kingdom of God (1 Cor. v. g.); 
that if wwe will enter into life we muſt beep 
the commandments (Matt, xix. 17.) ; that 
the wicked ſhall go into everlaſting puniſh- 
ment, and the righteous into life eternal. 
2 xxv. 46.) Theſe are ſome of the 
undamental doctrines of Chriſtianity 
than theſe there are no doctrines of 
more conſequence to engage our atten- 
tion; none more clearly revealed to com- 
mand our aſſent. To hold faſt our pro- 


feſſion in theſe without wavering, is one 


of the firlt duties of faith. To queſtion 


or controvert theſe, to eſpouſe doctrines 


which enervate or evade the force of 
them, is to incur the guilt of a more 
dangerous hereſy than Las of oppoſing 
any of the more ſpeculative doctrines 4 
Chriſtianity. | 
I mean not to pronounce indiſcrimi- 


nately all thoſe to be heretics who, in 


their lives or tenets, deny theſe practical 
truths; becauſe in the idea which is 
uſually affixed to this character is implied 
an open profeſſion and attachment to 
erroneous and dangerous opinions, and 
a zeal to propagate them in the world: 
whereas there are few ſo hardy as to 
avow their unbelief of the practical doc- 
trines, or thoſe which enforce the moral 
duties of Chriſtianity. But if there are 
any who decry the practical precepts or 
moral duties of the goſpel, or depreciate 
the character of righteouſneſs, ; holineſs, 
and ſanity, which it holds out to our 
imitation z whoſe principles fupercede 
the neceſſity of good works, of obe- 
dience, and a holy life; or who make 
the life of a finner conſiſtent ' with the 
hopes of the goſpel ; this is, more or 
leſs, in its ſeveral degrees, the moſt 
dangerous hereſy that can be embraced 
or taught. | | 

Here then we have a rule to judge by, 
and which the unlearned and ignorapt 
Chriſtian may apply when his faith is in 
danger of being miſled, or when un- 
neceffary fears and ſcruples arife in his 
mind, whether be be in the faith, If 
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we are called to believe in matters of 
doubt ful diſputation, their being doubt- 
ful and not clearly revealed is itſelf a. 
mption. that are not of the 
importance to- be believed. We may 
be leſs ſolieitous about them; and if 
our conſcience condemn us not for an 
evil heart ef unbelief, may have confi- 
dene towards God that we have all the 
faith that is neceſſary and eſſential to 
falvatien;- If ve are careful tor do- the 
will. of God, and impartial in our in- 
uiries after truth, we ſhall know of the 
joctrine whether it be of God or of man. 
If they tend-in any degree to looſen the 
obligations of morality, to flatter the ſin- 
ner inte ſecurity, or to ſubſtitute any 
thing in tlie place of real righteouſueſs; 
we ought to reject” them, as contrary to 
the general tenor of the goſpel, and to- 
choſe truths which are molt elearly re- 
If any paſſages of ſeripture, taken ſe- 
parately and by themſelves, feem to bear 
4 different aſpect, or lead us: to queſtion 
the obligations I have mentioned, our 
faith in theſe leading fundamental truths 
&nght not ſtill to be ſhaken. We mult 
and ought to ſuſpect that the meaning, of 
them is "miſtaken ; and ſhall aſſuredly 
find that, when confidered and taken in 
their whole connection; they will admit 
and require a very different oonſtruction. 
The word of truth, which is always ac- 
eording to godlineſs, cannot be at va- 
Nance with itſelf. And ſooner ſhall hea- 
ven and earth paſs away, than one tit- 
tle of theſe plain and awful truths: ſhall 
il. * | 


* 


St. Peter hath told us that there ate 


Fome things in St. Paul's epiſtles which 
are hard to be underſtood, which thoſe 


that are unlearned and unſtable wreſt to 


their on deſtruction. And we learn from 
St. James that this apoſtle's doctrine of 
CO. by faith without works had 
been Miſerably miſtaken and E 
to a dangerous uſe even in his' time. 
Audlif there were thoſe diffieulties and 

dangerous miſtakes in the early timesof 
the apoſtles, when the language in which 
theſe epiſtles were written was generally 
underſtood, and the different oceaſions 
pon which they were written may be 
*Fappoſed to be better known; how much 
muſt theſe difficulties be micreaſed to the 
Anlearned of the preſent times ? and how 


carefully guarded ſhould they be againſt 
being miſled by ſuch get. of 
doubtful texts of ſcripture, as are of dan- 
gerous or only ſuſpicious teneney ?: 
It remains et to- be conſidered, in the 
laſt place, what the duty of faith in the 
great articles of religion implies 3 or 
when we may be ſaid to believe them 
anght. I have mentioned, you ſee, two 


ſorts of reaſons for believing the truths: 


of the goſpel: the one is, the evidence 


of theſe-truths-themifelves, or the natural 


grounds upon which we believe them; 
the other is, the moral reaſon or final 
cauſe; the end, deſign, or the uſe of 
believing. The former of theſe reaſons 
will prevail altke for the belief of all the 
truths- recorded: in the ſcxiptures. Ihe 
latter, derived from the moment and con- 
fequenees of believing, will make an in- 
finite difference between them. Both 
theſe teaſons muſt co-operate in forming 
a true principle of faith in the believer. 
The import and intention of the doc- 
trine muſt be attended to and believed, 
otherwiſe there will- be no meaning or 
ule in beligving. 
That our Saviour Chriſt was born in- 
Bethlehem, and died on Mount Calvary, 
is as true as that he was the Son of the 
living God, inveſted with the divine au- 
thority of the Father, and that when he 
ſpeaks it ĩs the voice of Heaven ;—as true 
as that Re hath opened to us the ever- 
laſting doors of life and immortality; and 
that he will raiſe us up at the laſt day. 
But theſe truths are not equally the ob- 
jects of our faith; becauſe the firſt of 
them are of no uſe in application; and 
the latter are the moſt important of alt: 
truths that were ever ſounded in the ears 
of mankind, and the moſt powerful mo- 
tives to a holy life. In the former we 
may be ſafely and innocently ignorant; 
but it is a · very culpable negleß not to 
inquire and ſatisfy ourſelves of the truth 
of the latter; the moſt dangerous in- 
fidelity not to believe them with the 
whole heart. | | * 
Phe doctrines which are directed to 
the heart, and are deſigned to put the 


active powers of the mind in motion, w . 


muſt apen the heart to receive, and re- 


ceive with. that emotion and impreſſior 


of mind which they are adapted and 
intended to produee in us. The trubs 
which are deſſgned to influence or lives! 
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we muſt not only believe, but adopt as 
pringiples of action; to be applied in 
the Whole conduct and government of 
durſelves. In a word, if we would know 
whether we believe aright, we muſt in- 
quire of our actions, of the temper, ſen- 
timents, and ruling paſſions of the mind; 
whether theſe — ond with the doc- 
trines we believe. The faith which gives 
us the name of Chriſtians is one thing; 
and that which makes us Chriſtians in- 
deed, or true diſciples of Chriſt, is an- 
other. He that faith I know him, as the 
apoſtle tells us, and by knowing Chriſt is 
in the language of ſcripture the fame 
with. believing in him, he that ſaith I know 
or believe in Chriſt, and keepeth not his com- 
mandments, is à liar. (1 John, ii. 4.) In 
the ſcripture ſenſe every ſinner, whatever 
be the ſyſtem of his faith, whatever he 

ieves in word and profeſſion, is an un- 


believer. Herely, ſaith our Saviour, hall 


all men nom that ye are my diſciples, i 
have love one for another; 25 keep 12 
which it my peculiar commandment : not if 
ye call me Lord, and profeſs your belief in 
my name, but if ye keep my commandments, 
and do ibe cuill of my Father which is in 
heaven. And St. James very juſtly de- 
rides as inſignificant, that faith which is 
unaccompanied by obedience.. Shew me 
thy faith, ſaith be, without works ; I will 


Jhew thee my faith by, my works. (James, 


NH, 18.) | | 
This then is the ſureſt criterion and 
mark by which we may judge whether 
we axe in the faith. For aſſuredly if our 
lives are corrupt and impure, our faith is 
alſo ſpuriuus, corrupt, and impure: what- 


ever church we belong to, whatever creed 


we profeſs, our faith is vain, we are yet 
in gur ſins. Whatever hopes we may 
build upon the rectitude of our opinions, 
and our zeal for the truth, our portion 
will at laſt be with the hypocrites and 
.unbehevers. + © | 


On the - ſublime Motives and Prin- 
Ciples of Chriſtianity. 

: Ante, xx. 24. | 
Neither count I my life dear unto myſelf, ſo that 
I might finiſh, my courſe with joy, 
Tu: sis a declaration worthy of the 
I. aich and piety of an apoltle ; and 


* 


rhich ſhews the force and power of true 
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Chriſtian principles, when, rooted and 
cultivated in the mind. 
St. Paul was now taking his final leave 
of the elders or paſtors. in the church 
which he had planted at Epheſus. An 
there is a peculiar propriety iu the words 
of the text and thoſe which follow, when 
we conlider them as addreſſed to his fel- 
low labourers in the miniſtry.of the goſ- 
pel ; whom he ſeems here by his example 
indirectly to forewarn of the dangers to 
which their fituation expoſed them 
and of the conſequent, duties expected 
from them. And now bebold, ſaith he, 7 
o bound in the ſpirit unto Jeruſalem, nat 
22 the things which ſball befal me 
there ; ſave that the Holy. Gh wiinefſeth 
in every city, that bonds and afflitions abide 
me. But none of theſe things move. 
neither count I my life dear ,unto myſelf, / 
that I may finiſh my courſe, with jay, and 
the miniſiry which I received of the Lorg 
% Chriſt, to tfify the goſpel of th 
grace of God. i Pei 
But the principles upon which this de- 
claration of the apoſtle is founded, are 
ſuch as are common to all true Chriſtians ; 
and the duties reſulting from them are 
ſuch as are bound upon Chriſtians in ge- 
neral. Diſintereſtedneſs, magnanimity, 
and true fortitude, whether in reſiſting 
temptations, in facing dangers, or ſup- 
porting afflictions, are, like all the other 
virtues, carried to the higheſt pitch in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem of morals; and are more 
adequately ſupported by the articles of 
the Chriſtian creed than by the beſt ar- 
uments drawn from reaſon or the ſub- 
limeſt philoſophy. | | 
I ſhall therefore, in recommending, the 
apoſtle's example, to your imitation, in- 
quire, d 01 I 
. Firſt, What thoſe principles were 
which dictated the generous declaration in 


the text, and which ſupported our apoſtle 
with joy, through life and through death 
it ſelf, in a conduct conſonant thereto, 


And ſhall, ſecondly, endeavour to ſhew 
that theſe principles and a deportment 


ſuitable to, them, are implied in the pr 


0 
feſſion and character of every true Chril. 


tian. | 


And ſhall, laſtly, apply the whole to 
the uſe and inſtruction, of common Chriſ- 


tians, in ſuch reflections a8 may ariſe 
from the ſubject. „ 


Firſt, then, The thing imported in this 
declaration of the apoſtle is plainly 'a 
| 3M 3 ſleady 


a. » 


eireumſtandes; an entire devotemetit 


of himſelf,” of all His cares, intereſts, and 
t ke Tervice of God; and 2 


it to lumſelf,” we learn from the hiſtory of 
his Chriſtian life; in which we find an 
ardour and force of mind ſuperior to all 
the temptations of 'eaſe . 
and ſurmounting all the difficulties and 
oppoſition to ahich che moſt hazardous 
ſituation and obnoxious enterpriſe could 
expole kim. | 
Engaged in the greateſt and moſt ardu- 
ous undertaking. which could be put into 
the heart of man, that of changing the 
religion of all nations, turning the hea- 
thens from dumb idols to ſerve the living 
God, and bringing them to acknowledge 
a crucified teacher for their Lord and Sa- 
oe he had every difficulty and every 
danger to encounter; had al the powers 
of the world armed againſt him; all the 
paſſions: and prejudices of mankind to 
contend with; all the evils that bigotry, 
ing him. Yet none of thefe things moved 
or diſcouraged him. We Tee him carry- 
ing this unwelcome doctrine into all parts 
of the world; traverſing diſtant coun- 
tries; failing through ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, without reſt and without weari- 
neſs ; planting churches in Italy, Greece, 
and Afia; and, in a word, eſtabliſhing 
true eg where, and brin ing 
whole nations to the obedience of faith. 


could infpirit an attempt fo peritous, and 
in all human proſpects fo deſperate as 
this; and 'which ſupplied ſuch invincible 


courage and fortitude in the execution of 
it? Theſe could be no other than a pious 


truſt and confidence in the goodneſs of 
God, an affurarice of the truth of his 
promiſes, and * hope of his re- 
ward in another life. Luc, faith he, 
that this ſhall turn to my ſalvation accord. 
ing' to my curugſt expeflation und my hope, 
that in nothing / # us be aſhamed or dif- 
appornted'; but that with all beldnefs, as 
always, ſo now alfo, Chriſt goat be mag- 
ified in my body, "whether it be by Iife or by 


death. For to me to live is Chriſi, and to nor | 
* hp ce or the Nach SF time. /h ö able to 


die is gain. (Phil. i. 20, 21.) | 
| The'mipiculots call of St. Paul io dle 


pride, and perſecution could inflict, await-' 
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miniſtry of tlie goſpel, carrietl With it 
4 A as was indeed 


ſuch conviction o 


irteſiſtible. The ubundance of the reve- 


lations with which he was afterwards fa- 
voured from heaven, make it ro wonder 


that his whole mind 'and foul ſhould' be 
8 with the ideas of religion, the 
t 


oughts of another life, and « ſenſe of 
the vanity and emptineſs of this. And 


how ſtrongly impreſſed theſe ſentiments 
were on his mind, his writings ſuffici- 
ently declare; which breathe a fpirit 
above mortality, and a faith anticipating” 
the joys of heaven. I am crucified, fait 


he, with Chrift, nevertheleſs I live, Fs not 


J. but Chriſt livath in me; and the 
which I now live in the fleſh, I live by the 


faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 


ave himſelf for me. (Gal. ii. 20.) 
. Anot *4 os principle in the con- 
duct of our apoſtle, and which in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem is inſeparable from the 
former, was the love of Chriſt ; and con- 
ſequently of his ſervice. St. Paul, though 
a choſen veſſel to the Lord, had ed 
his religion and perſecuted his church. 
He had much forgiven him, and tltere- 
fore he loved much. The love of Chriſt 
conſtrained him. This principle made 
the moſt rigorous duties a pleaſure ; over- 
ruled tlie feelings and apprehenſions of 
nature; and taught him to rejoice in tri- 
bulation, and to be counted worthy to 
ſuffer ſhame for the name of Chriſt. In 
all things, ſays he, approving ourſelves as 
the miniſters of Chriſt ; in much patience, in 
afſlitions, in neceſſities, in diflreſſes, in flripes, 
in impriſonments, in tumults, in labours, in 


| | Cc Or trait! qvatchings, in faſtings ; by honour and dis- 
What tlien were the principles which 3 vg fo SA V 


Onour ; by evil report and good report 3 as 


deceivers and yet true ; as dying and behold 


we live ; as ſorrowful yet always rejoicing; 
as poor yet making many rich ; as having 
nothing w_ yet poſſeſſing all things. (2 Cor. 
vi. 4—7. W * 
Hear with what triumph and joy he 
exults in the force of this victorious prin- 
ciple : Who ſhall ſeparate us from the love 
of Chriſt ? Shall tribulation, or famine, or 
Shea, or peril, or the ſword? In all 
theſe things wwe are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. © For I am per- 


ſuaded that neither death, nar lift, "nor au- 


things preſent, nor things to eon, nor” height 
nothing In the compaſs df 


? 


gels, nor Þrintipalities, nor powers, nor 
7, 
ept 


eparate us fru the lobe , Cod wbb 
is 
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i, in Chriſt, Jeſur. (Rom. viii. 35. 37, 


. 


How. ir theſe principles, and the duties 
reſulting from them, are neceſſary to, and 
expected in all Chriſtians in general, I 
come in the next place to inquire. 

„Here then it is obvious to obſerve, 
that a love of God in Chriſt, a belief 
and truſt in his promiſes, and an abſolute 
reliance on his word and truth, are all of 
them implied in the faith of a Chriſtian; 


in that faith which makes us Chriſtians; 


and reſolve at laſt into this one principle. 
We cannot believe in God without be- 
lieving that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him. We cannot be- 
lieve in Chriſt without hope and truſt in 
that life and immortality which he hath 
brought to light by his goſpel. Theſe 
are the firſt principles of the oracles of 
2 ; the firſt elements of the Chriſtian 

ith ;, and in which thoſe who are babes 
in Chriſt are ſuppoſed to be rooted and 


ounces, Again, this faith naturally 


worketh by love. We cannot believe in 
Chriſt, in the great things which God 
hath done and Chriſt hath ſuffered for 
eur redemption, without the higheſt love 
and veneration for his name z without de- 
dicating every generous affection of the 


heart to his ſervice. Thus the principles 


which animated our holy apoſtle are all 


faith which is profeſſed by every Chriſtian, 
and which is eflential to this name and 


character. | $0 | 
And it is as certain that an abſolute 


unlimited obedience to the divine com- 
mandments, a perfect ſubmiſſion of our 
will in all things to the will and law of 
God, an — 4 allegiance to heaven 
in all circumſtances of life and death 
itſelf, are duties incumbent upon all Chriſ- 


tians. 


But are all apoſtles? are all workers 
of miracles? have all the gift of intre- 


pidity, the patience and courage of mar- 


tyrs? I anſwer, that all are not called to 
this fiery trial; but it is the duty of all 
to be prepared to follow where the voice 


In a word we muſt: deny qurſelves every; 
gratification, and ſacriſice our deareſt in- 
tereſts, when they ſtand in competition. 
with our duty. Fats bs indeed the only. 
proof we can give of our virtue, and jg. 
all caſes the ſtandard and meaſure of it. 
As much as there is of this. reſignation 
to the will of God, of this fidelity to 
heaven and to our duty, exemplified in 
our actions, ſo much is there, and only 
ſo much, of virtue in them. 2 

This then is in general the duty ex- 
pong from the rule of practice to all 

hriſtians; that they pay an univerſal 
unreſerved obedience to all the commands 
of God. If different degrees of virtue 
are expected from Chriſtians in different 
ſituations and circumſtances, our obedi- 
ence muſt however, as far as it is tried, 
anſwer to this teſt. If ſome are called, 
for the high purpoſes of Providence, to 
the allen trials, to give glory to God 
and to do honour to his religion; if, hike 
our Lord himſelf and his apoſtles and 
martyrs, they are made perfect through 
ſufferings; if their virtue comes out like 
2 from the furnace of adverſity; theſe 

all be great in the kingdom of heaven. 
Him that overcometh, ſaith our Saviour, 


 evill ] make a pillar in the temple of my God: 


and I will confeſs his name before my Fa- 


ther and before his angels. (Rev. iii. 5-12.) 
ſummed up and implied in faith; in that 
ic 


They whoſe virtue is aſſaulted by fewer 
temptations, if they hold faſt their inte- 


grity, and walk in the commandments 


and ordinances of the Lord blameleſs; 
if their faith is unſhaken, and reſolved 
againſt farther trials; may purchaſe to 
themſelves a good degree of confidence 
towards God, though they have not yet 


reſiſted unto blood, nor given the laſt 


roof of their faith and obedience. But 
that is weakeſt in the faith, whoſe 
truſt and faith in God are unequal to the 
higher conflicts of temptation; though 
his virtue be accepted, will doubtleſs be 
the leaſt in the kingdom of heaven. In 
our Father's houſe are many manſions 
and according to our: different improve- 
ments in virtue and goodneſs here, will 


of Gad and conſcience calls them. We different honours and degrees of happi- 
ate commanded to give up all to our duty; neſs be aſſigned us hercafter. 170 

to part with houſes and lands, with wife Thoſe who are called to the higheſt 
and children, for Chriſl's ſake and the atchievements in virtuous action, are, we 
goſpebs (Matt. xix. 20 v to cut off may. preſume to ſuppoſe, favoured with 
right hand, and pluck. out a right eye, more talents of grace and ſtrength to en- 
1529. ik they prove the occalion of able them for the warfare. And we are 
gſtence, or interfere with a preſent duty. allo aſſured that 7. will impart ſtill 5 : 
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- her aids of his ſpirit to thoſe who want 
und faithfully-aflt it. But the ſcriptures, 
Which cal upon all to be perfect, as far 
us according to their proportion and the 
meaſures of Humanity they can be, in- 
culcate every where theſe higher duties 
as befitting all Chriſtians in general, and 
as alone worthy of the Chriſtian name 
and character; and ſeem to ſuppoſe the 
ordinary giſts of the ſpitit, vouchſafed 
alike to all Chriſtians in the revelation of 


the yoſpel; ſufficient to qualify them for f 


very high attainments in virtue. I/ any 
man will be my diſciple, faith our bleſſed 
Saviour, let him take up his croſs and follow 
me. Whoſo loveth father br mother more 
than nie, ic not worthy of me. My brethren, 
faith St. Peter, think it not -flrange con- 
cerning the fiery trial whith is to try you, 
At though ſome new thing happened unto you ; 
Gut. rejoier, inaſmuch as ye are partukers 
" Chrifls | ſaferings ; that when his glory 
all be revealed; ye may be glad alſo with 
exceeding joy. (1 Pet. iv. 12.) For even 
Bereunto, ſaith St. Peter, were ye called : 
For Chrift alſo ſuffered for ns, leaving us 
an example that ye might follow his fleps. 
(1 Pet. ii. 21.) 
Indeed what is there to which the faith 
of a Chriſtian, when improved and made 
habitual to the mind, is not equal? To 
what high degrees of vigour and efficacy 
may we not raiſe this principle by a fre- 
quent contemplation of the great objects 
of it: God, infinitely powerful, wife, and 
good; Chriſt, the redeemer, and ſaviour, 
and friend; and a life of infinite duration 
in another ſtate, in which we ſhall be ad- 
vancing in knowledge, virtue, and ha 
pineſs, without end. What force and 
energy will it not give to all the powers 
of the mind, when our faith aſſures us 
that God will ſtand by us and ſave us, 
and the light of his countenance ſhine 
upon us; when our reaſon and conſcience 
- applaud. us; when our intereſt, our ambi- 
tion, our hopes and our fears, conſpire 
in leading us to the ſame purſuits; and 
have all of them an object of infinite im- 
portance before them. Why indeed ſhould 
we think it ſtrange as if ſome new thing 
happened to us, to be called to any la- 
bours or ſufferings in the ſervice of God, 
and our own eternal intereſts; when we ſee 
men eve * day, from the ſlighteſt motives 
of | worldly honour and ambition, even 
court dangers and difficulties, and brave 


death itſelf in its molt terrible form? 


| s 


Do we really believe that we have im- 
mortal ſouls, deſtined to life of happi- 
neſs or miſery without end? and can we 
ſhrink at the fiereeſt dangers: that inter- 
cept us in our way, or be turned aſide 
by the fooliſh pleafures that would be- 
gulle us of our reward? Do we indeed 

elieve that theſe light afflictions and ſelf- 
denial, which endure for a moment, work 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, and can we be weary or 
aint in our minds? Shall we fear to en- 
counter any difficulties, or doubt to ſacri- 
fice our moſt darling inclinations to his 
pleaſure, in 2vhoſe favour is life eternal, 
and at <ohoſe right hand there are plea- 


fares for evermore ? Can we reflect on the 


love of Chriſt which led him through a 
painful, laborious, and friendlefs. fife ; 
deſpiſing the ſhame and enduring the 
croſs for our ſakes ; and do not our hearts 
burn within us? Do we not feel a gene- 


rous ardour and impatience to ſhew our- 


ſelves worthy of his name? Shall we not 
count it all joy when we fall into tempta- 
tions, to prove our fidelity in following 
the Captain of our falvation, and to 
pleaſe him who hath called us to be his 
ſoldiers ? | 

Thus our Chriſtian faith is more than 
ſufficient to ſupport us under all trials. 
In all things, ach the apoſtle, wwe are 
more than conquerors, through Chriſt that 
loved us, This then is the victory that 
overcometh the world, the principle that 
is ſuperior to all its temptations, its al- 
lurements, its terrors; even our faith. 

But I haiten to apply what. has been 


p- ſaid to our uſe and inſtruction, in ſuch 


reflections as offer themſelves from the 


| ſubject, If this principle be thus all- 


8 and ſufficient in every exigence 
or the higheſt degrees of virtue, whence 
is it that its influence is ſo little ſeen on 


the lives of Chriſtians? The anſwer is, 
becauſe they are weak in the faith. They 


ſubmit to the light of evidence, and rea- 
dily aſſent to all the truths of the goſpel, 
white nothing more is required than this 
conſent of the mind, and a formal pro- 
feſſion of this belief. But when for a 
trial of their faith they are called to ſa- 
crifice their eaſe, or pleaſure, or intereſt; 
when temptations and diſſiculties ariſe, 
by and by they are offended. ',Speentlative 


opinions, however well + grounded, and 


even warmly eſpouſed, are found often 
to have little effect as principles of 1 .— 
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Good principles are no more than good 
ſerd, which requires care and culture, 


and the attention and vigilance of the 


r n to bring forth its proper 
ann? e | 
What then is the care and culture re- 
quired in the preſent caſe; or by what 
means may woket ſtrengthen our faith, 
and increaſe the force of the 'virtuous 
Principle within us? I anſwer, conſider- 
ation and reflection, the frequent renew- 
ing our good reſolutions, and the exer- 
-ciſes of piety and religion. 
It is certain that if we retire into 
-ourſelves, and conſult our reaſon, whe- 
ther to prefer the things .temporal, or 
the things eternal, we ſhall inſtantly find 
a light from heaven ſhining rourd about 
zus, which, though not ſo ſenſible and 
alarming as that of St. Paul at his con- 
verſion, will yet dart irreſiſtible convic- 
tion into the mind, and awaken all the 
powers of the ſoul into action. This 
then is the great ſecret in the religious 
life, to transfer the convictions of the 
mind to the heart. We muſt dwell on 
the- grounds of our faith, and the infi- 
nite moment and importance of the great 
truths it preſents to us, till it has caught 


hold of the affections, and becomes the 


ruling principle in the heart. We muſt 
allot ſome portion of our time to impreſs 
theſe awſul thoughts on our minds; and 
ſhall find no portion of our time fo wor- 
thily or more pleafingly ſpent. We mutt 
habituate ourſelves to the ſervice of God 
by the exerciſes of religion, and by a 
conſtant attendance on his word and or- 
dinancesg which have a natural tendency 
to ſpiritualize our affections, and to direct 
them to things above. We mutt every 
day renew the dedication of ourſelves to 
God and virtue; reſigning all our cares 
and intereſts into his hands; and com- 
mitting our ſouls unto him in well doing, 


as unte a faithful Creator. When we p 


have attained to this reſignation of our- 
{elves to his will, and have learned to re- 
fer every thing to God, we ſhall not poly 
fnith, but run the whole of our courſe 
with joy. We ſhall find infinite pleaſure 
and delight in the moſt rigorous acts of 
gur duty. And if we are not called to 
the ſharpeſt trials of our faith, ſhall yet 
he prepared for them; and may be as 
well accepted of God, if we have raiſed 
as high the force and vigour of the vir- 


| tuous principle in the hidden man of the 
a i944 | 
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heart. By referring every thing to G 
we ſhall enhance as 25 3 . 000 
actions; ſhall give virtue to the moſſ in- 
different; and derive, a rational. ſatisfac- 
tion to our conſciences from the minuteſt 
and eaſieſt parts of duty. Not the 
leaſt of our good deeds, when ariſing from 
this principle, will fall to the ground, or 
be forgotten by our Father who is in 
heaven, A cup of cold water given for 
his ſake will not loſe its reward. 
Let this then be our. care, as the 
great thing needful, to root the principles 
of our faith firmly in the mind; to recal 
frequently to our view the momentous 
truths it imports; by conſtant reflection 
and the exerciſes of religion to keep them 
always awake and active in qur.breafts. 
So ſhall we with patience. and cheerful- 
neſs run the race that is ſet. before us, and 
finiſh our courſe with joy and may at 
laſt take to ourſelves that A triumph 
of our apoſtle, I have fought a good fights 
1 have finiſhed my courſe 5 I have kept the 
faith s henceforth is laid up for me a crown 
of righteouſneſs, which God the righteous 
judge /hall give me in that dun. 


SERMON CLVI. 
On Preparation for Death. 


2 KiNGs, XX. i. 


Set thine houſe in order, for thou ſhalt die, and 
mot live. 85 7 


T* en words are a. meſſage which 

God ſent by his prophet to king 
Hezzkiah.: the. occaſion of which is ſo 
well known that I ſhall not need to en- 
large upon it. My defign is to call upon 
you to apply the admonition of the text 
every one to his own perſon; for vr 
bave all the ſame intereſt in it which 
this king of Judah had. We want not a 
rophet to foretel that we ſhall die. We 
have the fulleſt conviction, and a ſort of 
ocular demonſtration of this in the make 
and frame of our ewn bodies; in the 
natural progreſs of all animal beings from 
maturity to decay, and in the generations 
that are fleeting away in ſucceſſion before 
our eyes. But ſurely no ſagacity could 
ever foreſee the general inattention paid 
to this truth; that an event ſo certain 
and important, ſo deciſive of all our in- 
tereſts, ſhould be ſo generally overlooked. 
in our deſigus and diſpoſitions through, 
e 


0 


A 
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lte. Ii is. certainly, of all. things. that 
concern us, the, moſt neceſſary to attend 
to this. But, what. can be ſaid to excite. 
attention to.truths ſo known and familiar, 
that no one ever doubted of them? Who 
wants to be told that the riſing ſun will 
ſet. ; that all fefh is as graſs, and all the 
ee as the flower of the 
id? Who can bear to be taught with 
an air of wiſdom, what every one has al- 
ready learned ? Certainly ſo. But if how- 
ever this be true, we muſt take for truth 
all the conſequences that attend it. We 
may ſee and acknowledge a fact, and ſhut 
our eyes to the truths that are connected 
with it. We may aſſent to a general 
truth, without inquiring what perſonal 
concern, we have in it; Le far our in- 
tereſts are affected by it; and without 
making it a principle of action or conduct. 
Now, though the truths I am ſpeaking of 
are univerſally known, yet that men pay 
little attention to them in their practice, 
and are too little concerned about their 
conſequences, I am ſure many of us want 
to be told. The living know that they 
ſhall die. But it is a fact as certain, 
that many live as if their in ward thought 
was that they ſhould continue for ever, 
and their | abiding from generation to 
generation. | 
To prevent this fatal inadvertence, 
this inconfiſtency in our character and 
conduct, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the 
. neceſſity above all things of attending to 
pu. great truth, and of making it a 
raging principle in our lives and actions: 
and, ſecondly, to ſhew its force as a mo- 
tive for ſetting not only our temporal 
affairs but our conſciences and our ſpiritual 
accounts in order, agreeably to the ad- 


monition in the text. 


And that we may, together with the 
folly and danger of not attending to this 
D tee. the better how to guard 
againſt this inattention, it will perhaps 
be of uſe to inquire into the cauſes and 
circumſlances, which cliiefly contribute 
}- BD Pc hes en thee K 
Now one probable reaſon why this mat- 
ter is obſerved with ſo little attention is, 


* 


I think, its being familiar and habitual 
to us. This truth was never new to us. 
We learngd it before we were capable of 
reaſonſug or reflecking upon, jt. It has 
erer wanted the force, of novelty” and 
Turprize to attract our attention ; and 
. $herefore the imprelſi 


on it makes on us, | little reaſon and refleAion will effeRually 
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unleſs, quickengd by reflection or ſome 
accidents whicl 
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ſort natural to us; juſt as the r 


works of creation having been always 


before our * excite no curioſity; and 


we often paſs through life without re- 
flecting on the infinite power aud kill 


which appear in every part of them. 
This world of wonders, which fills the 


contemplative mind with rapture and 


aſtoniſhment, is no ſpeQacle of admira- 
tion or praiſe to the multitude, who fee 


the year return, day and night, ſummer 


and winter, ſeed-time and harveſt, ſucceed 


each other, without lifting up their hands 


or their way or to heaven, and without 
reading any footſteps of the eternal power 
N in his works. as 


ere this event which we are con- 


templating unknown and unheard of, 
and the Noth in the text on a {udden 
pronounced upon us, thou ſhalt die, and 
not live; it is caſy to conceive with what 
conſternation it would ſeize us: but we 
are not at all leſs concerned in this event, 
nor is it at all leſs certain than if it was 
this inſtant made known to us by a voice 


from heaven. If then this truth be the 


ſame, and all its conſequences will as cer- 


tainly follow, why ſhould we not act upon 


it with the ſame Readineſs, zeal, and 
aſſiduity, as we ſhould if we were inſtantly 
called upon from heaven to do it. If, in 
proportion as theſe objects are thought 
diſtant, they loſe their power of affecting 
us, we mult ſupply this defect by our 
own care and SEE cotions; As our ima- 
gination grows indolent and unapt to be 
moved through cuſtom and habitude, we 
muſt call up our reaſon to repreſent the 
greatneſs and A of the ſubject, 
which, when well preſented to the mind, 
will not fail to raiſe and engage its at- 
en 

A ſecond cauſe which averts our at- 
tention in this caſe is, that the ſubject 
itſelf is unpleaſing and painful, The pains 
of death, the ſkeleton, and the grave, are 
diſagreeable images to preſent" to the 
mind; and the thought of returning to 


duſt, of being ſoon loſt and forgotten, 


very mortifying (o the pride of man. 


Bui theſe oe, in great part, khieir ter- 


rors to the imagination only, Which a 


diſſipate, 


„ oint its force mote di- 
realy towards ug, are but faint aid lan- 
guid, Our inattention itſelf grows by 
time into a habit, and becomes in fome 
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Hall cut bim aſunder, and 
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diſßpate. 'The laſt moments. of life 
are uſi thoſe in which we ſuffer 
leaſt: and if ſickneſs and 4 do not 
ſooner... reconcile us, the decrepitude 
and... miſeries of age are more than 
enough to contraſt with all the horrors 
of death. Ak Tr 

But, alas ! this is not thinking of death 
as Chriſtians or as men. Were every 
thing to end with this life, there would 
be nothing in death or even in life that 
would deſerve much thought or attention. 
But.reaſon and revelation aſſure us that 
death is only the entrance into another 
life; a life which ſhall never have an 
end, and in which we ſhall be for ever 


happy. or miſerable according; to our lives 


and conduct here; that it is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after that the 
judgment; that God will judge every 
man according to the works done in the 


body; that there is no wiſdom, know- 


ledge, or device in the grave, whither 
we are going; but as death leaves us, 
judgment will find us: it is this which 
gives all its importance to life itſelf, 
and makes death the moſt intereſting 
eriod in our whole exiſtence. It is the 
Rroke which decides our fate for ever ; 
which finiſhes our character, and ter- 
minates our hopes; which leaves us no 
farther -room for repentance or amend- 
ment, or for purchaſing to ourſelves a 
better degree in the kingdom of heaven. 
This is to die; to give in our account 
of the talents with which we have been 
intruſted; and to take our final allotment, 
either with the good and faithful ſervants 
of God, or with the wicked and ſlothful. 
In this view death is indeed the king of 
terrors to the thoughtleſs and profligate; 
to that evil ſervant who ſhall ſay in his 
heart, My Lord delayeth his coming ; and 
Hall begin to ſmite his fellow-ſervants, and 
to eat and drink with the drunken. Verily, 
I ſay unto you, the Lord of that ſervant ſhall 
come in a day when he looketh not for him, 
and at. an hour when he is not aware, and 
all appoint him 
his portion where there ſhall be weeping and 


groſſing of teeth, 2 : 
How much then does it import us 
to have this object frequently in our 
thoughts, and to form and faſhion every 


art of our lives with a view to- it: 
that We. may be able to give up our ac- 


. counts with joy aid not with grief; that 
we may be always, prepared as men chat 


7 


og 


wait for their Lord 1 Bleed ſhall that 


' ſervant be-whom his Lord, when he chin. 
Hall find ſo doing. Verily I a u 


vou, he Hall make him ruby o all bi- 
goods. - Therefore be ye alſo ready; for in 
an hour when ye think not the Son f Man 

. £16) 50s Goat 


cometh. 


A third cauſe which - cogcurs' witk 
more force than any of the former, in 
producing the effect before us, is the 
early and ſtrong attachment which we 
contract to the things of the world. 
The buſy ſcene in which we live na- 
turally takes up our thoughts and atten- 
tion; and it is with difficulty that they 
are called off to the contemplation of 
truths that are ſpeculative, and which 
we conſider as {tanding at a diſtance 
from us. The ſenſes, imagination, and 
paſſions, are perpetually crowding the 
mind with objects of their on; and 
amidſt the noiſe and tumult of theſe, the 
{till voice of reaſon is not eafily heard. 
The objects they preſent to us are near 
at hand, and have the advantage of mak- 
ing a hvelier impreſſion upon us; and 
promiling immediate pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction, rob vs of all inclination as well as 
leiſure to attend to objects that are more 
remote and ſpiritual. The wants of the 
body and the proviſions of the animal 
life employ many of our active powers 3 
the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life, 
extend our wiſhes and purſuits much 
farther; and where men are leſs en 
in the cares and buſineſs of life, amuſe- 
ment and pleaſure are often found as 
powerful avocations from thought an 
reflection. This attachment to the world 
begins as carly as life itſelf; and when 
it is not reſtrained by education, for 
which it is often too powerful, 'grows 
every day ſtronger; till by cuſtom it be- 
comes habitual, and gains the poſſeſſion 
of the whole mind. Hence it is, that 
men of the greateſt abſtraction f 
thought, and who have a ſerious ſenſe of 
religion upon their minds, often find it 


difficult to collect their thoughts, and to 


keep them fixed for any time on ſpiritual 
objects. And in others the palſions and 
affections are ſo abſolutely engroſſed, 
and the powers of the mind as it were 
exhauſted, by the concerns of this world, 


that they become incapable of joining in 


the common acts of 6 and devotion; 
and even at the end of a long Ife, and 


on the very verge of cteruity, are ſoce - 


times 


ties unable to raiſe their thoughts and 
affections to heaven, or to diſengage them 
from temporal affairs. This I am cer- 
tam is ſometimes the cafe, even in men 
of no abandoned character. So danger- 
ous is the habit of inattention to our 
duty, and af ſloth and negligence in our 
ſpiritual concerns. 

But if reaſon is given us to be our 
guide through lifes if at is this which 
makes us men; how unlike to men, 
how unworthy of our character, is it to 
Are wholly by.appetite, ſenſe, and paſſion ! 
And how ſhould we employ this faculty 
of man but in the true buſineſs, the end 
and deſtination. of man? A little atten- 
tion to this ſubject will ſhew us the ne- 


Heſſity of attending ſtill farther. And Lond. 


we cannot long attend to it without feeing 
the folly, of attending fo much to any 
thing elſe. The glittering ſcenes which 
captivate our ſenſes and imagination will 
ſoon be found to be illuſion and de- 
ceit. The honours and pleaſures of life 
«will fade away and vaniſh into nothing, 
when we hold up eternity to our view. 
Thus the thought of our latter end, if 
we will but gie it at firſt a fair epter- 
tainment in the mind, will ſoon ſecure 
itſelf a good poſſeſſion there; and will 
break the force of that enchantment by 
which the god of this world hath blinded 
aur eyes that we ſhould not fee. 

Ve have in the hiſtory of the Macca- 
bees a ſtriking picture of human greatneſs, 
earried perhaps to the higheſt pitch that 
Fortune, honour, power, and pleaſure, have 
erer railed it. Ii came to paſs, that 2 
Alexanger, the ſos of Philip the Macedentan, 
avho came out of the land of Chittim, had 

ſmitten Darius, king of the Perſians and 
Meats, that he reigned in his flead, the 
puff ouer Greece's and made many wars, 
and won' many flrong holds, and flew the 
linge of the' earth; and event through to 
the ends of the earth, and took 4 
many nations; in ſo much that eart 

<vas quiet before bim. Ihereupon be wwas 
exalted, and his heart awas lifted up. And 
he gathered a mighty ſtrong hoſt, and ruled 
over countries and natious and kings, who 
became tributaries umto him. And after 
. theſe. things he fell ſial, and perceived that 
he ſhould die. | | 
I his is the ſum of the proud account 
at laſt, He perceived that he ſhould die. 
What now were the reflections of this 
mighty conqueror, this ꝓret ended ſon of 


Serta; TLVT; 
Ammon, at this 1 are Af 
ter making the earth deſolate; and turn - 
ing it upſide down, of what avail were his 
numerous diedems, his pageant trophies 
and titles, and all the honours, divine and 
human, which he had acquired? Would 
you know the end of theſe men, the 
votaries of pride, ambition, and pleaſure, 
and what their thoughts are at the laſt? 
it is well deſcribed in the book of Wiſ- 
dom : Surely aue have errad from the way 
F4 truth, the light of righteouſneſs hath nat 
ned unto us, amd the ſun of righteouſneſs 
roſe not upon us; we wearied ourſelves iu 
way of wickedneſs and deſtruttion ; yea 

we have gone through :deſarts where the 
lay no way; but as for the way of the 
id, we have not knocun it. Whos hath 
pride profited us; and what good hath: 
riches with our waunting brought us ? Al 
theſe things :are paſſed away like a ſhadow, 
and as @ poſt that haſteth by; and as'a 
Ship that palſeth over the waves of the wa- 
ter, which, ⁊chem i is gone by, the trace 
thereof cannot be found, neither the path-way 
af the keel in the waves ar like as when 
au arrow 1s ſhot at a mark, it parteth the 
air, which immediately cometh together again, 
fo that one cannot know i. >: it cent 
through : even ſo we, in like manner, as 
as wwe ere barn, began to draw to our 
end, and had no fign of virtue to fbew, but 
were conſumed in our own wickedneſs. For 
the hope of the ungodly is lite duſt that ic 
blown away with'the wind'; like a thin froth 
that is driven away by the ſtorm ; like as 
the ſmoke which is driven here and there 
with a tempeſt, and paſſeth away as the re- 
membrance Fl a gueſt that tarrieth but @ 
day. But the righteous liveth for evermore, 
his reward alſo is with the Lord, and the 
care of him with the M High. Tbere- 
fore fhall he receive a glorious Ra and 


a beautiful crown from the Lord's hand; 


for with his right hand fhall he cover bim, 


and with his arm ſhall he protect him. 
This is he whom wwe had ſome time in de- 


rifion, and a proverb of reproach. We 


fools counted his Jife madneſs, and his end 


to be without honour. How is he numbered 
among the children of God, and his lot is 
among the ſaints 1 © 10 88 
If then this be the different end of 
good and bad men, if this alternative 
be certain and unavoidable,” what can be 
ſaid ' farther to aggravate the folly and 
danger of not attending to it? You be- 


lieve that you are ä 
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that life and death eternal are ſet before 
you, that death will eonſign you to one 
of theſe ſtates unalterably, and can you 
ſuffer any reſt in your fouls till you have 
choſen and ſecured the better part? Can 
we be free from care and anxiety, where 
all our hopes, our higheſt expectations 
are at ſtake? Can we ſee without horror 
the danger of  periſhing for ever; we 


that are ſo apprehenfive and alarmed at 


every little incident that threatens our 
temporal intereſt, our fortune, or our 
honour? We can bear with patience the 
ſevereſt diſcipline, and ſubmit to the moſt 
painful operations where our health is in 
danger; but think every thing a trouble 
and a ſore burden, every moment too 
much to ſpare from our pleaſure or re- 
ſe, when our eternal ſalvation is at 
e. Were we aſſured that in a few 
years we ſhould be deprived. of all our 
preſent poſſeſſions, and ſhould yet furvive 
the loſs of them for a much longer period 
of timez how careful ſhould we be to 
provide in the years of plenty for thoſe 
of famine 3 and how inexcuſable ſhould 
we think the prodigal that waſted thoſe 
ſtores which he might lay up, ſleeping in 
eaſe and ſecurity, without reflecting on 
the years which he muſt ſpend in want 
and miſery ? Yet how inadequately does 
this repreſent the jnfatuation of thoſe 
who pals their days ſecure and undiſturb- 
ed, without moleſting themſelves with 
the inquiry what part they are to have 
in the eternity to come; that eternity to 
which this life, however protracted with 
all its pleaſures, pomps, and vanities, is 
in proportion literally nothing? Cer- 
tainly if any thing can awaken us into 
ſenſe and reaſon, one but tranſient view of 
this dreadful precipice before us muſtdo it. 
But this dreadful precipice is not in 
view before us; we are yet at a ſafe 
diſtance, and may provide againſt the 
danger before we approach it. This I 
might have mentioned as another illuſron, 
which flatters us in our ſecurity, and pre- 


ge 


ſhall not be required of him? If then the 
ſentence of the text, and the judgment 
of God, every moment hang over us, 
why ſhould we be a moment unprepared? 
Why ſhould we not ee to the 
duty inculcated in the text Set thine" 
houſe in order; ſet thy conſcience in order * 


for thou ſhalt die, and not live; 


In what this duty conſiſts I need not 
take time to explain. It is not igno- 
rance of our duty, but inattention to it, 
which is the great evil of Hfe. To ſet 
our temporal affairs in order is a leſſon 
which every wife man will draw to him- 
ſelf from thus admonition of the prophet. 
To ſettle our ſpiritual concerns, we muſt 
examine impartially our confciences, and 
turn over the regiſter of our paſt lives 
with a view to corre& every thing that 
is amiſs, and to ſupply every thing that 
is defective in our religious character. 
We muſt guard ourſelves with new re-- 
ſolutions and new rules againft thoſe 
ſnares and temptations which have at any 
time betrayed us into fin. We muſt put 
ourſelves in ſuch a courſe of life as may 
beſt lead us on in the practice and confirm 
us 1n the habits of every virtue. And 
when can we more ſeaſonably apply to 
theſe duties than when we are reminded 
by the revolution of the year, of the quick 
advances we are making towards our latter 
end ; and are thus powerfully warned by 
numbering our days to apply our hearts 
unto wiſdom. | n 
When we count over another year in 
the ſtage of life, it is natural to pauſe 
and review the ſcenes that we have gone 
through ; to recollect the good and bad 
that has befallen us in it; the changes 
that time hath made in our affairs, out 
perſons, and in the world about us; and 
the marks of gradual decay which age 
is perhaps bringing upon us. This then 
is a proper time to look into the ſtate of 
our minds, and to inquire whether we 
have made that uſe of our time for which 
it was given us. When we refle& how 


vents us from attending to our ſpiritual ſwiftly the years that are gone over us 
intereſts. But what is this life which have paſt, we fhall learn to eſtimate 
ſands betwixt us and eternity? How aright the ſhortneſs of human life, and 
many years or days of it can we call our to amprove the httle remainder that is 
own? Do we want to be told of the un- perhaps left us to the beft ſes: © 
certain tenure by which we hold it? When we conſider the emptineſs of all 
How many are gone before us who en- earthly enjoyments, how little we are the 
tered upon the year that is paſt as full better for any honours that we have ac- 
of life and hope as ourſelves? And which quired, any pleaſures that we have en- 
of us eun be ſure that this night his ſoul joyed; we ſhall learn to value aright the- 
2 pleaſures 
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nleaſures chat are before us. We ſhall ſay 


with "Solomon, all that- cometh is vanity. 
We ſhalllJovk farther for our true happi- 
neſs, and endeavour to provide for it by a 
life of piety and-vittue. All that is left to 
us of our patt life, all that we can now en- 
joy or place to our account, is the good 
that we have done in it. Every thing 


elſe is loſt, ot worſe than loſt, remember- 


ed only Dy the impreſſions of guilt, the 
ſtain and ſting which fin has left behind 
it. This then will teach us to employ 
the remainder of our time ſo as to enjo 

it, fo as to make it indeed our own, 15 
as that it may never be loſt, but be of 
eternal benefit to us. When we reflect 
on the numbers that every year hath 
ſwept away of our friends and acquaint- 
ances, and find it almoſt a wonder that we 
are {till left to ſurvive them; this un- 
certainty of our abode here will lead us 
naturally to aſk ourſelves, how are we 
prepared to enter into another life? Had 
it been our lot to have been called be- 
fore, | could we have met death with 
cheerfulneſs, with a comfortable ho 

that we ſhould be able to ſtand in the 
{amen or ſhould we fatally have been 


urpriſed in an evil hour, in an hour when 


we looked not for it, and with the guilt 


of many unrepented fins upon us? This 
then ſhould teach us to make haſte, and 
flee from the wrath to come, not to reſt 


till we have reformed our lives, and ſe- 


cured a good hope in the future hfe. 
Let this day then be the date of your 
new reſolutions, your new counſels, your 
new life. And let me preſs it earneſtly 
upon you, as an important duty; not 
only to improve every particular oppor- 
tunity of communing with your own 
hearts, but to allot regularly ſome portion 
of time for this purpoſe 3 for reviewing 
the paſt, and looking forward to the fu- 
ture. This will keep your attention to 
every other duty awake; you will thus 
be armed againft all temptation 3 and, 
in the language of the goſpel, will have 
your loins girded about, and your lights 
burning, like men that wait for their 
Lord. And blefſed ſball that ſervant be, 
han his Lord, when he cometh, ſball find 
Ru avatchinge Ou 
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SERMON. CCLVIE: 
On the Attainment. of eternal. Life. 
Ferne 
Good Maſter, what ſhall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?: 


Avene, the ſeveral inquiries which 


intereſt the human mind, there are 
ſome of univerſal importance, in which 
our whole kind, and every individual is 
alike concerned. Such are thoſe refpect- 


ing the nature, end, and deſtination of 


man; in what his happineſs conſiſt, and 
how it is to be procured ; who gave us 
our being, and in what that being cpn- 
fiſts; whether it be to end with this 
ſhort life, or whether, when our bodies 
are reſolved into duſt, our ſouls ſhall Rill 
ſurvive, and have any part in the eternity 
to come; whether we are left here to 
follow our own imaginations, or are ac- 
countable for our behaviour to that Power 
which gave us our being, and will reward 
or puniſh us according to our deſerts. 
To theſe great points, which concern, 
as I ſaid, every man that is born into the 
world, one might expect an univerſal at- 
tention ; and that all ſhould be ſolicitous 
and earneſt to know the truth in theſe 
great articles, and to form their whole 
conduct by them. But when we look 
into the world about us, we ſee little of 
theſe appearances ; and find men, - for the 
greater part, far more engaged, if not 
wholly occupied, 2 of a differ- 
ent kind. If peradventure they have 
heard with their ears, or been taught in 
their infancy, the anſwers which religion 
makes to theſe inquiries, theſe have left 
little impreſſion behind them, have gained 
no ſettled place in their thoughts; and of 
conſequence their lives and actions are 


little influenced by them. So it certainly 


is, that many who profeſs to believe 
theſe truths, are little the better fox this 
behef. | ' 29% 
To call up your attention then to the 
queſtion in the text, to awaken a ſenſe 
of the moment and importance of it, is 
my preſent deſign from the words before 
us. And the beſt way to do this will, I 
think, be to preſent it naked, in all its 


plainneſs and nmplicity, before . 


The great truths of religion have a 
dignity and fplefidour im theme: to which 
14 men 75 338 197 2 Unothing 
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nothing can be added by — —.— or 
eloquence. / They tequire only our at- 
tention, We have only to open our eyes 


to ſee, and our hearts to feel, and they 


carry a luſtre and conviction that is irre- 
ſiſtible along with them. . 

To ſee the importance of the inquiry 
before us, we need only conſider the im- 
port of the terms themſelves, and the 
nature and evidence of thoſe firſt truths 
chat are ſuppoſed and implied in it; 
which lead directly to this inquiry, and 
are the grounds and reaſons upon which 
it is founded. 

That there is an eternity to come; 
that it is not poſſible in the nature of 
things for time itſelf ever to have an 
end, is what you will eaſily repreſent to 
If you ſuppoſe 
millions of ages to run out, you will not 
come to the end of time; you may ſtill 
count on millions more without end. 
You cannot, even in thought or imagi- 
nation; fet bounds to it. Now this diſ- 
cernment itſelf, the power of ſeeing this 
great truth in ſo clear a light, is ſome ſort 
of preſumption that we are formed for 
eternity. It ſeems not probable that 
God would place this great object ſo 
Rrongly in view before us only to en- 
gage our curioſity, or unleſs we had 
ourſelves ſome intereſt in it. But of this 
we have farther very ſtrong intimations 
from conſcience, and the natural appre- 
henſions of men about futurity and a 
judgment to come. We find in ourſelves 
a {ſenſe of good and evil, the fulleſt ſenſe 
and conviction that we deſerve praiſe and 


reward for the one, and blame and punith- 


ment for the other. | 
Our hopes and fears run before us into 
the other world. We cannot bound our 


deſires and wiſhes within the narrow cir- 


cuit of this life; nor can the guilty ſin- 
ner, in the moſt proſperous circumſtances, 
ſhake off the horrors of the next. Thele 
preſages of futurity have led men in all 
ages to believe a future ſtate, and furely 
with reaſon: for can we ſuppoſe them 
implanted in us for nothing? can we be- 
lieve that conſcience was given us to im- 
preſs the mind with fear and terror, where 
no fear is? Is there any other paſſion or 
affection which thus deceives us; which 
is given us in vain, and which has not its 
Proper uſe and object? 


his argument, from the nature of 


man, will appear yet —_ from the 
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nature of God. If there be: God, he 
muſt be a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently ſeek him. But do we ſet vittue 
rewarded in this life? do not vice and 
wickedneſs often triumph over it? It is 
therefore a clear deduction from reaſon, 
that there mult be a ſtate after this, in 
which that virtue, which is tried and 


proved by ſufferings here, ſhall be re- 


warded, and proſperous vice be puniſſied. 
But this truth is in the goſpel laid 
open and naked to our view: life and 
immortality are there clearly brought to 
light. We are plainly aſſured that God 
hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs, and 
render to every man according to his 
works. The wicked ſhall go away into 
everlaſting puniſhment, but the righteous 
into life eternal. f (ito 
Thus are the previous truths which 
lead to this inquiry ſupported by the 
firſt principles of natural and revealed 
religion, as well as atteſted by the voice 
of conſcience, and the general conſent of 
all ages and nations of the worleQ. 
If this then be the truth; if God 
hath created man immortal, and made 
him an image of his on eternity; if all, 
who, by patient continuance in well- doing, 
ſeek for glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality, ſhall inherit eternal life; if indig- 
nation and wrath are threatened hereafter 
to thoſe who obey not the truth, but 
obey unrighteouſneſs; tribulation and an- 
guiſh to every ſoul of man that doeth 
evil: what more can be ſaid to quicken 
your attention to the inquiry in the text ? 
If good and evil, if life and death eternal 
are ſet before you, what can L ſay to de- 
termine your choice? Shall I try ta con- 
vince. you that eternal life and happineſs 
are worth inquiring after; that this life 
is but for a moment; that it paſſeth away 
as a ſhadow, and bears no proportion to 
eternity; that we ſhall be infinite loſers 
if we gain every thing in this world, and 


forſeit our hopes, and loſe our ſouls for 


ever; that the greateſt afflictions, which 
endure for a moment, are but light when 
compared with an eternal weight of glory? 
Would it not be affront ing to the meaneſt 
underſtanding, to ſuppoſe it capable of 
doubting in a cafe ſo clear and evi- 
dent ? | | 

Either prove to yourſelves that there 
is indeed nothing beyond the preſent 
life; that you are no better than the 


beaſts 


_ -eiithnſiafm, or corruped 
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beaſts that periſh ; ſatisfy yourſelves that 
the fears of conſcience are vain and chime- 
rical; that all futurity in another ſtate 
is a mere dream and illuſion 3 that the 
fenſe of -mankind in this great artiele is 
nonſenſe and folly; or elſe acknowledge 
that the inquiry in the text is the moſt 
important, is, in eompariſon, the only 
important queſtion that can come before 
ou. If the doctrine of a life aſter this 
true, this is certainly the greateſt 
truth in the world. It is this truth which 
ſhould govern our opinions, ſentiments, 
and judgments of every thing elſe. And 
if men are careleſs and indifferent about 
their actions, and the conſequences 
attending them, it muſt be becauſe they 
have never conſidered this truth as they 
ought; have never given it that enter- 
tainment in the mind which its ſupreme 
importance deſerves. And this is cer- 
tainly the caſe of the generality of thoſe 
who call themſelves' Chriſtians. 
To inquire into the reaſons of this 
ſtrange mfatuation would lead us into 
too large a field at preſent. There is a 
fook hardineſs. in ſome, proceeding from 
mere ammal ſtrength and a luxuriancy of 
Ipirits, who ſeem to pride themſelves in 
this levity of temper; as if it implied 
fear and cowardice to have any concern 
for another world, or were a condeſcen- 
nion below) them to inquire into, or join 
in the ſame opinions with the vulgar. 
Theſe we will grant may, ſome few of 
them, have diſcernment enough to per- 
ceive a degree of weakneſs and credu- 
lity in many of thoſe who profeſs reli- 


gion; their devotion often tinctured with 


by ſuperſtition. 
But does it follow, that becauſe fome are 
x rag Op weakneſs and error in the wor- 
ſhip of God, there is therefore no God, 
or no worſhip to be paid to him? If men 
place too much of their religion in form, 
or ceremony, or opinion, muſt we there- 
fore: give up the weightier matters of the 
law # is there therefore no righteouſneſs, 
mercy, of truth? 48 there therefore no re- 
ligion at all, no future ſtate, or a judg- 
ment to come? Now this is all that I am 
at preſent challenging your attention to. 
Admit but theſe great articles of religion, 


and -allow- them«their-proper weight and 


force, and then purſue your inquiries 


- where reaſon and eonſcience direct you. 
If you can find any religion more likely 
to recommend you to the favour of God 
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than the Chriſtian, be that your religion. 
But if you can find none more pure in 


its morals; more rational in its doctrines 


and worſhip, adhere to the Chriſtian: 
but adhere toit in earneſt, and regard its 
1 png as the words of eternal 
fe. At do not through life 
without :thought or — till you 
have convinced yourſelves that there is 
nothing worth wang ry Ore reflecting 
about. Hut neither is this the queſtion, 
whether there be any thing worth think» 
ing about, but whether there is not 
every thing that can deſerve your atten · 
yu ; whether there _ — an — 
ore you, the greateſt that can 3 
e — oe conceiv ec. 22 

Another cauſe of this ſupine inatten- 
tion which I am complaining of, and 
which cannot too often be laid before 
you, is the power which preſent and 
temporal things have of engroſſing o 


attention, and excluding all other objects 


from our thoughts. ä ? 
The things that are temporal are ſeen; 
are the objects of our ſenſes, and force 
our attention; whale the things that are 
eternal are remote in expectation, un- 
known to our ſenſes, not to be pointed 
out or made objects to the imagination; 
and are therefore unapt to move or en- 
gage the affections, and to ſet the active 
powers of the mind in motion. Hence, 


as I ſaid, we ſee the world about us taken 


up with the preſent ſcene, buſy and care- 
ful about many things, but in ſeeming 
ignorance or: forgetfulneſs of any better 
part, of any thing beyond the preſent 
life. And even thaſe who are more ſober- 


minded, and act under a ſertous ſenſe and 


conviction of theſe truths, ho are, Lyet 
hope, no {mall party amang us, ſeem 
often afraid of avowing this openly; keep 
their good fentiments to-themfelves. and 
their cloſets, and-ſhew little warmth or 
zeal: in the cauſe of religion, leſt they 


ſhould be thought to offend againſt the 


faſhion and forms of the world. The 


advocate for virtue will talk freely of the 


intereſts of ſociety, of honour and ho- 


neſty, and the puhlic good; but as to 
his intereſt in another life, or his regard 
for the favour of God, he kerps. them 
for the maſt part out of ſight; and talks 
of. chem, if at- all, with ſcruple and re- 


ſerve. Strange, to be ſure, and-abſurd, 
that men ſhould:be aſhamed to own their 


hopes of immortality; or think the cha- 


racter 
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racter of a Chriſtian, which implies in 
it every thing that is amiable and bene- 
volent, every thing that is truly great and 
good, a-term of reproach, rather than of 
honour and eſteem. But if this be the 
caſe,” it this weakneſs of mind be ſo ge- 
nerally-prevalent, it behoves us to be upon 
our rd where we are ſo much en- 
poſed to danger. We mult be ever awake 
to the calls. of reaſon and conſcience, and 
ſuffer no rival power to uſurp their rights, 
or to 8 over us. We 
muſt habituate ourſelves to pay an unre- 
ſerved ſubmiſſion to their gry: nei- 
ther courting the applauſe nor fearing 
the reproach of men. It is ſurely in- 
cumbent upon all to think for themſelves, 
where they are themſelves the parties; 
and eſpecially to weigh well thoſe hopes 
and fears which have for their object 
another world, and which propoſe to us 
an intereſt in eternity itſelf 

open our faith to the evidence of things 
not ſeen; remembering that reality and 
exiſtence depend not on the diſtance of 
time or place; that what is future will 
have its accompliſhment, and will as cer- 
tainly be one day preſent, as the preſent 
was once fature ; that truth will be ever 
the ſame, whether we attend to it or not; 
and eternity remain what it is, however 
we may bantſh it from our thoughts. 

Let us then bear ever in mind, that 
this eternity is before us; that whatever 
our lot may be im it, time is now bring- 
ing it forward, and will ſoon confign us 
over to it for ever. How ſolieitous 
then ſhould we be, with fear and trembling, 
ta work out this great ſalvation, and to- 
leave nothing undone by which we may 
attain eternal life ? 

Another reaſon of this thoughtleſs fe- 
eurity and indifference to the chjecls we 
are king of, and which has, I am 
perſuaded, a more general effect upon 
Chriſtians than any of the former, is the 
rp difinclination they are apt to 

cel to theſe reſcarches into things that 
ſeem obſcure and at a diſtance, and which 
may be contemplated at another time 
while they are folicited by other cares 
and pleaſures, which perpetually ſurround 
them. It is not the preſent bufineſs of 
the day. Some party of pleaſure is to 


be joined, ſome diſſipation invites to fill 


up the vacant hour; or 3 it is irk- 
dome, as I ſaid, to think about them at 
preſent, and-we will do it at another 


f. We muſt. 
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ſeaſon. But how ſtrange an account wilt 
this be to give to God, if you are to be 
judged hereafter, or to your owt confei- 
ences now, that you could find no time 
to think. on the great points for which 
the powers of reaſon and thought were 
given you, that you could not attend to 
the buſineſs of life, the very end for 
which you were born, and for which 
ou live, becauſe of the cares and plea- 
Fires which continually employed and 
amuſed you! alt + 7) 
But what is there that can hinder us 
from employing our 'tHoughts* ſome mi- 
nutes in every day on theſe 1 
ſubjects? Vour prayers and devotions, 
you lift up your thoughts to God, and 
ave your heart and attention engaged in 
them, will neceſſarily bring them every 
day before you. It is, however, the very 
buſineſs of every ſeventh day; the very 


reaſon on God's part, and the only means 


on yours, of hallowing this day. Can 


you then ſind any excuſe for not turning 


your thoughts on this day to the ſubjects 
F am recommending” to you? Can you 
find a nobler theme, a nobler field of con- 
templation, to employ thoſe hours which 


the laws of God and your country have 


conſecrated to this purpoſe ? 
I am indeed aware that many goof 
men; I mean moderately good men, be- 
gin to relax in their opinions about the 
duties of this day. The time is advanc- 
ing when we ſhall have faſhion; and per- 
haps the example of moderately good: 
men, pleaded in favour of ſuch cuſtoms 
as have been uſually thought irreligious, 
and a profanation of this holy day. Cards 
and innocent amuſements; we ſhall be told, 
are as innocent on a day of reſt as on 
any other; and without Linathitig to fil 
up the time, the ſabbath—what a weari- 
neſs is it? But granting theſe amuſements 
to be never ſo innocent in themſelves, you 
are, I am ſure, ſenfible, in the light we 
are conſidering them, of the danger and 
evil of indulging in them; and will there- 
fore, I hope, be prepared with firmnefs 


and zeal to- oppoſe every attempt to- 


wards- fuch innovations; as well as to 
lead others, by your example, to the pro- 
per uſes and exereiſes of the'day, 
I ſhall not at preſent remark on the 
great waſte of time on other days fo fre- 
quently allowed to theſe diverſtons, vor 
inquire how many domeſtic duties, be- 
ſides oſe of prudence aud economy, 


Are 
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are often ſacrificed to them; But when 


we have convinced ourſelves that we have 
-- andeed immortal ſpirits within us, we 


hl pefhaps thiuk it right to conſider 
whether large a pro rtion of this 
time, "as is fometimes 


s 18 tted to them, 
may not be more worthily employed in 


improving the mind in uſeful knowledge, 
dr habits of induſtry and virtue, than in 
gamufements 


which nothing can poſ- 
fibly be gained to the mind, and by "ar 
of which much may be loſt ; if unhap- 
pily it be fuſceptible of the paſſions of 
avarice, fretfulneſs, or envy, which, by 
being e will not fail to 


become habitu 


I would not be thought to judge with 
too much ſeverity of theſe ſubjects, or 


to make religion appear an enemy, which 


it ſurely is not, to the innocent and ra- 
tional pleaſures of life. But however, 


let thoſe, ho can ſpare fo much time 


From the duties of life to theſe avoca- 
tions, be ſure to employ the reſt of it in 
the beft manner; and eſpecially to im- 


prove that time which is dedicated to 


pious uſes, to the purpoſes for which it 
was defigned. And for thoſe, who can- 
not by reading or the ſtrength of their 
own minds, carry their thoughts and in- 
quiries far. into theſe ſubjects, let them 
attend with the more care and diligence, 
the public inſtruction of the church; let 
them treaſure up in their minds, and fre- 
quently reflect on the doctrines they 
learn there; not as matters of ſpeculation 
and opinion only, but as rules of life 
and practice, to compare their paſt, and 
form their future conduct by. So will 


tze leſſons they hear there, if received 
*- with an honeſt and good heart, however 


mixed with weakneſs and much infirmity 


on the part of the teacher, be ſufficient 


and able to make them wife unto ſalva- 
tion. Lafily, to all let me apply myſelf, 
and what has becn faid, in the words of 


| Moſes to the children of Iſracl: Set your 


Bearts unte all the words which T teflify 

among you this day : for it is net a vam 

thing for you, becauſe il is your life. The 

iſſues of eternity depend upon it: the 
eat alternative of everlaſting life, cr 
th eternal. | 


ee had appointed as a 
t 


have been entertained . 
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S8 ERMON eum. 
By Brixnv PoxTzvus, D. D. 


The Charactet of our Lord, as deline- 
ated iti the Goſpel, one convincing 
Proof that he was the Son of God. 


Marr, xxvij. 54. 
Truly this was the Son of God, pe 


* have here a teſtimony to the divine 

character of our bleſſed Lord, which 
mult be conſidered as in the higheſt degree 
impartial and incorrupt. It is the teſti- 
mony not of friends, but of enemies; not 
of thoſe who were prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of Chriſt and his religion, but of thoſe 
who, by habit and education, were pre- 
judiced, and ſtrongly prejudiced; againſt 
them. It is, in ſhort, the voice of nature 
and of truth; the honeſt, unpremeditated 


confeſſion. of the heathen centurion, and 


the ſoldiers under him, whom the Roman 
ard over 


e crucifixion of our Lord. 80 forcibly 


ſtruck were theſe perſons with the behaviour 


of Jeſus, and the aſtoniſhing circumſtances 
attending his death, that they broke out 
involuntarily into the exclamation of the 
text, Truly this was the Son of God. 
Different opinions, it is well known, 
learned men 
concerning the preciſe ſenſe in which the 
centurion- underſtood Chriſt to be the Son 
of Cod. But, without entering here into 
any critical nicetics, (which do not in the 
leaſt affect the main object of this dif- 
courſe, ) I ſhall only obſerve in gencral, 
that, even after making every abatement, 
which either grammatical accuracy, or 
parallel paſſages, may feem to require, the 
very loweſt meaning we. can to the 
text, in any. degree conſiſtent -with the 
natural force of the language, and the 


magnitude of the occaſion, is this: that 


the centurion, comparing together every 
thing he had ſeen, and riſing in his ex- 
ods of admiration, as our Lord's in- 
crealing magnanimity grew more and 
more upon his obſervation, concluded him 
to be, not only a perſon. of moſt extra- 
ordinary virtue, aud moſt tranſcendent 
righteouſneſa, but of a uatute more than 
human, and bearing evident marks of a 
divine original... 
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That his concluſion went at leaſt ſo far powerfully muſt ours be Hg by faking 


d this, will appear highly probable from 
conſidering the two diſtiiit grounds on 
«which it was founded. 
The firſt was the attention with which 
the centurion appears to have marked the 
-whole-behaviour of our Lord:during the 
. dreadfulifeene he paſſed through, from the 
beginning to the end of his a upon 
the eroſs. He placed himſelf, as St. 
informs us, over againſt Jeſus, From that 
Ration he kept his eye conſtantly fixed 
upon him, and obſerved, with anxious 


dare, my thing he ſaid or did. And 


-when'heſaw the meekneſs, the patience, 
the reſignation, the firmneſs, with which 


dur Lord endured the moſt excruciating 


torments; when he heard him at one 


time praying fervently for his murder- 
ers; at another diſpoſing, with dignity 


and authority, of a place in Paradiſe to 


one of his fellow - ſufferers; and, at length, 


with that confidence which nothing but 
conſcious virtue, and conſcious divinity, 
could, at ſuch a time, inſpire, recom- 
mending his ſpirit into the hands of his 
heavenly Father; from theſecircumſtances, 
what other inference could the centu- 


rion draw, than that Jeſus was not merely | Its 
capable of being exalted. That idea of 


a righteous but a heavenly- born perſon ? 
But there was — and — ſtill 
more powerful proof of our Lord's celeſ- 
tial origin, which offered itſelf to the 
centurion's notice; I mean the altoniſh- 
ing events that took place when Jeſus 
expired; the agitation into which all na- 
ture ſeemed to be thrown, the darkneſs, 
the earthquake, the rending of rocks, the 
opening of graves ; miracles which the 
centurion conceived, and juſtly conceived, 
were not likely to be wrought on the 
death of a mere mortal. 


And, indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, 


that the miracles recorded, and the pro- 
phecies accompliſhed in the hiſtory of 
Chrift; are the two t pillars on 


which our faith in him muſt principally 


reſt. But as an enquiry into this ſort 
of proof would lead us into an argument 
much too extenſive and too complex for 
dur prefent purpoſe, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf-with: enlarging a little on that other 
kind of evidence above-mentioned, the 
character and conduct of our divine Maſ- 
ter. Of this the centurion ſaw nothing 


more; r the cloſing ſcene. 
And i 
i» {ſeems to have done, on hig mind, how 


— * 


this operated ſo forcibly, as it 


diſplayed through life, as Sell g. choſe 


frm the 


into the account the virtues which ſeſus 


he manifeſted at his demh ? We may 
reaſonably expect, that it will at once on- 


ith of thoſe who believe, and 

produce conviction on thoſe who do not. 
Were we only to ſay of our Saviour 

what even Pilate ſaid of him, that wwe can 


ark find no fault in him, that the wholetemper 


of his foul, and the whole tenor of his 
life, were abſolutely blameleſs N. 
1s 


out; that, from the firſt moment of 


birth to his laſt agony on the croſs, he 
never once fell into the ſmalleſt error of 
conduct, never once ſpakę unadviſedly 
with his lips; were we, I ſay, to confine 


ourſelves ſolely to this negative kind of 


excellence, it is more than can be ſaid of 
any other perſon that ever yet came into 
the world. But great and uncommon as 
even this ſort of perfection is, it forms 
but a very ſmall part of that which be- 
longed to Jeſus. He was not only ex- 
empt from every the ſlighteſt falling, 
but he poſſeſſed and practiſed every ima- 
grad virtue that was conſiſtent with 

is ſituation ; and that too in the higheſt 
degree of excellence to which virtue is 


complete goodneſs which the ancient 
philoſophers took ſo much fruitleſs pains 
to deſcribe, and which they juſtly thought 
would fo ſtrongly attract the affections of 
men if it could be made viſible, was, in 
the perſon of the holy Jeſus, and in him 
only ſince the world began, preſented to 
the eyes of mankind. | His ardent love 
For God, his zeal for the ſervice, his re- 
fignation to the will, bis unreſerved obe- 
dience to the commands of his heavenly 
Father; the compaſſion, the kindneſo, 
the ſolicitude, the tenderneſs he ſhowed 
for the whole human race, even for the 
worſt of ſinners and the bittereſt of his 
enemies; the perfect command lie had 
over his own paſſions; the conſunimate 
rudence with which he eluded all the 
3 that were laid for him; the wiſ- 
dom, the juſtneſs, the delicacy of his re- 
plies; the purity and the gentleneſs of 
his manners; the ſweetneſs yet dignit 
of his deportment ; the mildneſs wit 
which he reproved the miſtakes, the pre- 


judices, and the failings of his diſeiples; 


the temper he preſerved under the ſevereſt 
provocations from his enemies; the pa- 
tience, the compoſure, the -meekneſs, 
| 7 with 
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with which he | endured the cruelleſt in- 
ſults, and the groſſeſt indignities; the 
fortitude he di played under the moſt 
painful and ignominious death that hu- 
man ingenuity could deviſe, or human 
malignity inflict; and that divinely 
charitable prayer which he put up for 
his murderers in the very midſt of his 
agony ; Father; forgive them, for they know 
not auhet they d; all theſe, and a multi- 
tude of other 1 excellencies in his 
character, (which 

to enumerate,) concur to render him, 
beyond compariſon, the greateſt, the 
wiſeſt, and the beſt, of men. 

Conſidered more particularly as a pub- 
lie teacher, what an underſtanding muſt 
that have been, and whence enlightened, 
from which ſo ſublime and perfect a ſyſ- 
tem of piety and morals as that of the 

goſpel, proceeded, excelling not only all 


the diſcoveries of men, and the moſt per- 


fect ſyitems of pagan morality, but all the 
revelations of God made before him. 
But further ſtill. How aſtoniſhing, 
and from what ſource inſpired, muſt the 
mind of that man be, who could enter- 
tain ſo vaſt a thought in ſo low a condi- 
tion, as that of inſtructing and reforming 
a whole world ; a world divided between 
atheiſm and ſuperſtition, but univerſally 
abandoned to-fin ; of teaching the whole 
race of mankind to live ſoberly, righte- 
ouſly, and godly here, and leading them 
on to an eternity of happineſs hereafter ? 
How eontemptible a figure do they, who 
affected to be the conquerors of the world, 
make, when compared with him who un- 
dertook to he the Saviour of it? Then, 
in the execution of this immenſe deſign, 
what condeſcenſion without meanneſs, 
what majeſly without pride, what firm- 
neſs without obſtinacy, what zeal without 
bitterneſs or enthuſiaſm, what piety with- 
out ſuperſtition ; bow wonderful a com- 
bination of ſecmingly moſt oppoſite, if 
any could be oppoſite, virtues; how ex- 
act a temperature of every thing great, 
and venerable, and lovely, in his ſoul! 
And another very important and remark- 
able conſideration is, that all theſe ad- 
n irable qualities appeared perfectly eaſy 
and natural to him, and ſeemed not to 


require the Jeaſt exertion of his mind to 


produce or to ſupport them, And the 
caſe wut the fame in his diſcourſes and 


his inttructions. No emotion when he 


delivered the moſt foblime and affecting 


ich it is impoſſible here 
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doctrines, the moſt" coinfortable” or moſt 
terrifying precictions. The prophets be- 
fore him fainted and ſunk under the 
communications which they received from 
above. But truths that overWwhelmed the 
ſervants of God, were familiar to his Son. 
Compoſed on the g occaſions, re- 
ſpectable even on the leaſt, he Was at all 
times the ſame; and the uniform dignity 
and propriety of his behaviour through. 
out, evidently flowed from the inbred 
ndeur and rectitude of his mind. Tried 

e was every way (and that in ſo public 


a life perpetuall wicked men, by the 
2 as well as by ene- 


wicked one, b 
mies; but far from being overcome, never 
once diſconcerted, never once embarraſſ- 
ed, but calmly ſaperior to every artifice, 
to every temptation, to every difficulty. © 

Well then, may we aſk, even after this 
very ſhort and very imperfect {ketch-'of 


our Saviour's character, Whence bas this 
man theſe things, and what wiſdom is this, 
that is given unto him? He had evidently. 


none of the uſual means or opportunities 


of cultivating his underſtanding, or im- 


proving his heart. He was born in a 
low and indigent condition, without edu- 
cation, without learning, without any 
models to form himſelf upon, either in 
his own time and his own country, or 
in'any records of former ages that were 


at all likely to fall into his hands. Yet, 
notwithitanding this, he manifeſted and-- 
ſupported invariably through life, ſuch 
wiſdom and ſuch virtue as were never 


before found united, and, we may venture 
to ſay, neyer will be again united in any 


human being. The conſequence then is 


unavoidable, and one of theſe two things 


muſt be true: — Either the character of 
our Lord, as drawn in the goſpels, muſt be 


abſolutely ideal and fictitious, exiſting no- 


where but in the imagination of thoſe who 
drew it; or elſe the perſon to whom reallyit 


belonged muſt be endowed with powers 


more than human: for never did mere 


mortal man either ſpeak or act as Jeſus did. 
If we take the former part of the al. 


ternative and affirm, that the portrait of 


our Saviour, as drawn in the goſpels, is 


an ideal one; where, in the firſt place, 
ſhall we find the man that could draw it? 
where ſhall we find the man who, by the 
mere force of imogination, cquld invent 
a character at once ſo abſolutely perfect, 
and ſo truly original? The cireumſtantes 
ol his uniting the divine and human na- 


ture 
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ture in one Ny. f his being at 
one aud pr 4m Meſſiah of the 
Jews, and, the Laſtructor,, the Redeemer, 
che Mediator, and cee of mankind, 
are ſo very peculiar, and. ſo perfectly new; 
and yet theſe ſeveral parts are ſo well 
ſupported, and preſerved / fo diſtinct, and 


our Saviour ſaid or did is ſo 


very. 11 05 | 
admirably, accommodated to each, that to 


form ſuch a character as this, without any 
original to copy it from, exceeds the ut- 
moſt ſtretch of human invention. Even 
the beſt of the Greek and Roman writers 
never produced any thing to be compared 
with, it, either in point of originality or 
of excellence, though tliey frequently ex- 
erted themſelves to the utmoſt in forming 
beautiful portraits of wiſdom, greatneſs, 
and. goodneſs of mind, ſometimes in the 
way of compliment, ſametimes of inſtrue- 
tion. But however ſome extraordinary 
genius, in the polite and learned nations 
of the world, might have ſucceeded in 
ſuch, an attempt, let it be remembered 
that, the hiſtorians of Jeſus were Jews, 
natives of a remote and, 1n general, un- 
lettered. corner of the world. How came 
they by ſuch extraordinary powers of in- 
vention ? They have never ſhewn ſuch 
powers in any other inſtance. Not even 
the ſublimeſt of their own ſacred books 
equal, in this reſpect, the Rory of the 
goſpel ; much lets their apocryphal writ- 
ings, much leſs Philo and Joſephus, 
though inſtructed in pagan literature and 
philoſophy. And as to the ſucceeding 
rabbies, they have not given the hiſtory 
of à ſingle perſon that is not over- run 
with, wildneſs and abſurdity. Or if we 
think it poſſible that one Jew at leaſt 
might be found, who; with the help of 
extraordinary talents, and a better educa- 
tion than any of the reſt, ever had, might 
do ſo much more than any of the reſt 
ever did, what colour can there be for 
applying this to the evangeliſts, to thoſe 
who have been ſo often and ſo oppro- 
briouſly called the publicans, the tent- 
makers, and the fiſhermen of Galilee ? 
They; had never ſludied at Athens or at 
Rome. They had no ſuperior talents, 
no learning, no education, no {kill in de- 
ſigning ar colouring ideal characters. It 
is not 

As, | , f Ned. bs to n 
fill, had they been ever 
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world is there, to imnagu SEE would 
bave aſeribed it to Pr ea. They 
expected him to be of a dn be⸗ 
haviour widely different from that of the 
merk, and humble, and "paſſive Jeſus, 
They expected an 3 and prof- 
perous warrior, avenging. the injurious 
ſuſferings of his countrymen, trampling 
the nations under his feet, and eftabliſh- 
ing the Jewiſh empire, and with it the 
Jewiſh law, throughout the world. Poſ- 
ſeſſed as they were with theſe, notions, in- 
ſtead of drawing for their promifed De- 
liverer ſuch a portrait as the goſpel pre- 
ſents to us, had they ſeen it ready drawn, 
and been afked whoſe it was, he woul 
have been the laſt perſon upon carth for 
whom they would ba 


ATE 


could the ſacred hiſtorians have to impoſe 


an imaginary perſonage upon the world ? 


and why, above all, ſhould they perſevere 


in this unpoſition, when they ſaw: and” 


felt that hatred, and perſecution, and 
death, were the certaiu_conſequences.of 


their maintaining the reality of a charac- 
ter, which they knew all the while to be 
hantom of their own creation, 
and could have ſaved themlelves by con- 
feſſing it? But even if it were poſſible 


a mere 


that human creatures might, contrary 
to all honeſty, and all intereſt, be thus 
unaccountably bent on deceiving, we have 


as full evidence as can be, that the evan- 
geliſts were not ſo. There is mauifeſtly 
an air of ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, 


of plain unornamented truth in every. 


thing they relate; nothing wrought up 


with art, nothing ſtudiouſſy placed in tlie 
faireſt light to attract the eye, no ſolici- 
tude to dwell even on the, moſt illuſtrious 


parts of our Saviour's character; but, 
on the contrary, ſo dry and cold a man- 
ner of telling the moſt ſtriking facts, and 


molt affecting truths, as furniſhes ground 
to apprehend that they themſelves did 
not always diſtinctly perceive, the diving 


wiſdom and excellence of mapy things 


ſaid and done by Jeſus, and recorded in 


their books. At leaſt, they have by ng. 


means brought them forward into view 


as they well deſerved, and as men who, 
wrote with a deſign would moſt certainly 
have done. This very circumſtance, 
added to the whole turn and tenor of 
their writings, molt clearly prove, that 
they followed. with religious care, and. 
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came from God. 

But it may Rl perhaps be ſaid, that 
there is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing any 
thing ſupernatural in the caſe, He was 
only one of, thoſe wonderful and extra- 
die Baur characters that ſometimes appear 
even in the very loweſt ations ; and by 
the force of great natural talents, a na- 
tive dignity of mind, and a conſtitutional 
roodnels. of diſpolition, break out from 
& ab unt of their fituation, and riſe 
ſuperior to all the reſt of mankind. 
Hut beſides what has been already in- 
filted on, that no ſuch character as that 
of Chriſt is to be found in any nation of 
the world, in any period of time, or an 
ſituation of life, it muſt be 9 
that our Lord himſelf laid claim to ſome- 
thing more than the character of a great 
and a good man. He laid claim to a 
divine original. He afſirmed, that he 
was the Son of God, and that he and 
his Father were one. If therefore, this 
was not the caſe, he muſt have been either 
an enthuſiaſt or an impoſtor. In other 
words, he muſt have been a very weak, 
or à very wicked man. But either of 
theſe ſuppoſitions is utterly irreconcile- 
able with the, deſcription that has juſt 
been given of him, with every idea of 
wiſdom and of goodneſs, which yet he 
has been proved, and is allowed to have 
poſſeſſed in their utmoſt extent. W bo- 
ever then acknowledges him to be a 
great, a wiſe, and a perfectly good man, 
muſt alſo, on his own 22 allow 
him that divinity which he claimed. 
Here, then, is a proof of the divine 
zuthority of our Lawgiver, and our reli- 
gion, which every one may comprehend, 
and which it will not be eaſy for any one 
to withſtand. . Some allege that they 
want leiſure, and. others that they want 
learning or ability, to inveſtigate, with 
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ſufficient. care and accuracy, the prophe- 
tic, the miraculous, and the hiſtorical 
evidences of our. faith... This, indeed, is 
mY nothing more than mere pre- 
tence. But even this pretence is taken 
away by the argument here offered to 
their conſideration. It is involved in no 
difficulty, and requires no laborious or 
critical examination, no uncommon de- 
gree of ſagacity or ability to decide upon. 

othing more is requiſite than to lay open 
the Bible and to contemplate the character 
of our Lord, as it is there drawn with 


the moſt perfect fairneſs and honeſty by 


the evangeliſts, Whoever can judge of 
any thing, can judge of this; and 

know by experience that it is calculated 
to carry conviction even into the moſt un- 
willing minds, We have ſeen, that even 
a pagan centurion, when he beheld Jeſus 
expiring on the croſs, could not forbear 
crying out, (and many others with him,) 
Truly, this wwas the Son of God. And it is 
very remarkable, that the contemplation 
of the very ſame ſcene, as deſcribed in 
the goſpel hiſtory, extorted a ſimilar, but 
{till Mronger confeſſion of Chriſt's divine 
nature, from one of the molt eloquent of 
modern ſceptics, who has never been ac- 
cuſed of too much credulity, and who, 
though he could bring himſelf to reſiſt 
the force even of miracles and of pro- 
phecies, yet was overwhelmed with the 
evidence ariſing from the character, the 
conduct, and the ſufferings of Chriſt. 
„ Where,“ ſays he, “ is the man, where is 
* the philoſopher, who can act, ſuffer, 
«© and die, without weakneſs, and with- 
« out oſtentation? When Plato deſcribes 
„his imaginary juſt man, covered with 


* 


6 all the opprobrium of guilt, yet at the 


« ſame time meriting the ſublimeſt re- 
© wards of virtue, he paints preciſely 
„ every feature in the character of Jeſus 
„ Chriſt. The reſemblance is ſo ſtriking, 
4 that all the fathers have obſerved it, 
* and it is impoſlible to be deceived in it. 
What prejudice, what blindneſs, mutt 
“ poſſeſs the mind of that man who dares 
© to compare the ſon of Sophroniſcus to 
*« the ſon of Mary? What a diſtance is 
* there between the one and the ;other2 
% The death of Socrates, philoſophizing 
« calmly with his friends, thee gentle 
that can be wiſhed 3. that, uf Jeſus ex- 
9 piring in torments, inſubed, derided, 
4 and reviled by all che people, the-molt 


„horrible that gan- bes imagineds . So- 
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1 erutes taking the poifoned cup, bleſſes 
„the man who preſents it to him; and 
„% who, in the very act of preſenting it, 
«© melts into tears. ſeſus, in the midſt of 
e the moſt agonizing tortures, prays for 
« his enraged executioners. Ves, if the 


«life and death of Socrates are thoſe of 


«a ſage, the life and death of Jeſus are 
te thoſe of a God.“ . 

It is not, then, the prejudice (as it has 
been called) of a Chriſtian education, it 
is not the mere dotage of ſuperſtition, or 
the mere enthuſiaſm of pious affection 
and gratitude towards our Redeemer, 
which make us diſcover in his character 
plain and evident marks 6f the Son of 
God. They have been diſeovered and 
acknowledged by men who were troubled 
with no ſuch religious infirmities ; by one 


man who was a profeſſed pagan, and by 


another man who, without profeſſing it, 
and perhaps without knowing it, was in 
fat little better than a pagan. On the 
ftrength of theſe teſtimonies, then, add- 
ed to the proofs which have been here ad- 
daced, we may ſafely aſſume it as a prin- 
ciple, that Feſus is the Son of God. The 
neceilary conſequence is, that every thing 
he taught comes to us with the weight 
and ſanction of divine authority, and 
demands from every ſincere diſciple of 
Chriſt implicit belief and implicit obedi- 
ence. We muſt not, after this, pretend 
(as is now too much the prevailing mode) 
to ſelect juſt what we happen to like in 


the goſpel, and lay aſide all the reſt ; to 
admit, for inſtance, the moral and precep- 
tive part, and reject all thoſe ſublime doc- 


trines which are peculiar to the goſpel, 


and which form the wall of partition be- 


tween Chriſtianity and what is called na- 
tural religion. This is aſſuming a liberty, 
and creating a diſtinction, which no be- 
liever in the divine authority of our 
Lord, can on any ground juſtify. Chriſt 


delivered all his doctrines in the name of 


God. He required that all of them, with- 
out exception, ſhould be received. He 


bas given no man a licence to adopt juſt 
as much, or as little of them as he thinks 

it. He has authorized no one human being 
to add thereto, or diminiſh therefrom. 


Let us, then, never preſume thus to 


new. model the goſpel, according to our 


own particular humour or caprice, bur be 


content to take it as God bas thought ft 
to leave it. Let: us admit, as it is our 
- -bounden duty, on the ſole ground of his 
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authority, thoſe myſterious truths which 
are far beyond the reach of any finite un- 
derſtanding, but which it was natural 
and reaſonable to expect, in à revelation 


pertaining to that incomprehenfible Being, 


the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eter - 
nity. (If. lvii. 15.) Let us" not exerciſe 
ourſelves in great matters which are too high 


for us, but refrain our ſouls and heeþ them 


low. (Pf. cxxxi. 1.) Laying aſide all the 
ſuperfluity and all the oride of human wiſ- 
dom, let us bold faſt the profeſſion of our faith, 
without wavering, without refining; with- 
out philoſophizing. Let us put ourſelves, 
withoutdelay and without reſerve, into the 
hands of our heavenly Guide, and ſubmit 
our judgments, with boundleſs confi- 
dence, to his direction, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life.” (John, xiv. 6.) 
Since we know in whom we believe; 
ſince it has been this day proved by one 
kind of argument, and might be proved 
by a thouſand others, that he'1s the Son 
of God; let us never forget that this 
gives him a right, a divine right, to the 
obedience of our underſtandings, as well 
as to the obedience of our wills, Let 
us, therefore, reſolutely beat down every 
bold imagination, every 419h thing that ex- 
alteth elf againſt the knowledge 0 God; 
bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Chriſt; and receiving with meek= 
neſs the ingrafted word, that is able to ſave 
our fouls, (James, 1. 21.) packs 
SERMON CLIX. 
The many various Opportunities of 
Jag: doing good. | 
„ PROVERDa Di: 87. 55. lm: 
Withhold not good from them to whom it js 
wer Wray: it is in the power of thine hand 
WW ns we reflect on that general turn 
to acts of charity and humanity 
which is fo obſervable in this country, it 
may perhaps appear perfectly needlefs to 
recommend to our hearers the injunction 
contained in the text. If they are ſo 
well-diſpoſed, as it ſhould ſeem they are, 


. 


to do good, to what purpole are they 


exhorted not to withhold it from them to 


- whom it is due? And, indeed, if there 


was no other way of doing good but'that 
of relieving ' the” indigent, © there would 
not often, it muſt be owned, be much 


oecaſion to urge the practice of this duty. 


But we mult not flatter ourſelves, that 


when we have diſtributed to the fecelſitous 
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"77? the wealth we can 
every thing that the love of our neigh- 
bour requires, at our hands. At the beſt, 
we have pnly performed one part, and 


* "of * 


re, we have done 


; that a ſmall part, of the great, the royal 
law, las it is called, Fuse ii. 8.) of 


Chriſtian charity, which involves a great 


variety of moſt important and uſeful acts 
of kindneſs to our fellow-creatures.— 


Several of theie, though extremely eaſy 


— 


and obvious, are ſor that very reaſon, 


perhaps, apt to be overlocked. Some of 
them, therefore, I ſhail beg leave at 
preſent to ſuggeſt to your thoughts, from 
whence the two following good conſe- 
quences, among others, may ariſe. The 
great and the wealthy will ſee, that to be 


truly beneyolent, ſomething more is ne- 


ceſſary than liberality to the poor. And 
they who are in a humbler ſtation of life, 
and who on that account are apt to lament 
© their inability to do good, will find, that 
there are many roads to beneſicence ſtill 
open to them; and that ſcarce any one, 
however low or indigent, can want op- 


portunities of doing good, if he will but 
| honeſtly make uſe of them. 


I. Firſt, then, there is a negative kind 


of benevolence, which it is moſt certainly 


in every man's power to exerciſe if be 
plcaſes; and that is, abltinence from 
miſchief. As the firſt ſtep towards wiſ- 


dom is to avoid error, and towards hap- 


pineſs to feel no pain, ſo the firſt ad- 


vance towards benevolence is to do no 
harm. It may ſeem, perhaps, a great 
im propriety of expreſſion to dignify this 


with the name of benevolenice ; but if 


\ benevolence conſiſts, as it certainly does, 


in contributing to the eomfort and happi- 


neſs of cur fellow-creatures, there is not 


any one act of humanity that will operate 


ſo elfectually and extenbvely-to this end, 
_ as refraining from every thing that can 
offend, diſtreſs, or injure others. By 


far the greateſt part of the miſery we ſee 


In the world, ariſes not fo. much from 


omitting acts of Kindneſs, as from com- 


mitting acts of unkindneſs and cruelty ; 
: 2 and were all theſe to ceaſe at once, the 


* 


effect on the general happineſs af man- 
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Kind would be ſomewhat. ſimilar to that 


inexpreſſible comfort we experience in 
— otiffelves on the removal of 


n. .. Think gnly what, infiite miſchief 
_ ' ariſes from peeyiſhneſs,. ill-nature, and 
= px ide; tr om detraction, falſehood, deceit, 
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rality. 
numbers fancy themſelves the kindeſt, 


ome violent 
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ſion; from enty, hatred, anger; luſt, 
ambition, revenge, and the whole infernal 
family of malevolent paſſions. Annihi- 
late all the evils that ariſe from theft 


ſources, and this world would be w para- 


diſe; every other kind of charity would 
be almoſt unneceſſary; for it is the chief 
buſineſs of human compaſſion, to heal 
thoſe wounds which human malignity is 
conſtantly inflicting. How much, 'then, 
is it to be lamented, that this moſt! im- 
portant branch of charity is not more at- 
tended to than it ſeems to he! There 


is no one character in the world, which 
men are in general ſo ambitious of having 


aſcribed to them, as that of good - nature 
and benevolence. With ſome (efpecially 
thoſe that reject Chriſtianity, but profeſs 
themſelves friends to virtue) this is deem- 
ed not merely the firit of human duties, 
but the only one worth their notice; the 
one thing needfu], the ſum and ſubſtance 
of all morality and religion. One ſliould 
naturally ſuppoſe, therefore, that 'this 
virtue at lealt, this favourite and faſhion- 
able virtue, would be perfectly well un- 


derſtood and practiſed, and every the 


minuteſt branch of it moſt aſſiduoufly 
cultivated and improved. But how far 
this 1s from being the caſe, is but too ap- 
parent. The cemmon pretence to it is 


ſeldom any thing more than a little con- 


ſtitutional eaſineſs of temper, a ſociability 
of diſpotition, and a thoughtleſs, indiſ- 
criminate, perhaps even pernicious Hde- 
On thefe grounds do great 


the gentleſt, the moſt benevolent of 
human beings. And yet at the ſame 


time, theſe men of benevolence will not 


ſeruple, perhaps, where their own intereſt 


is concerned, to oppreſs and harafs their 


inferiors without the leaſt feelings of com- 
paſſion or remorſe, to invade their cleareſt 
rights, diſregard their moſt equitable 
claims, diſtreſs them with expentive and 


tedious litigations, and cruſh them with 


the weight of their-wealth and power. 
If envy or ambition, if prejudice or party, 


if ſpleen or reſentment,  inflame their 
minds, they will ſay ſometimes the bitter- 
eſt and the cruelleſt things of thoſe whom 
they happen to difhke p'will calumniate 
the faireſt and molt unblemiſhed charac- 


ters; will miſrepreſent the beſt inten- 


[tioned actions aud deſigns.; and give way 
| to ſuch a vchemence of te 
und treachery ; from fraud and oppret-, 


mper and con- 


duct, as is utterly. inconſiſtent with all 
wes h true 


* 
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trad bene volence. If ſofter paſſions take 
poſſeſſion of them, theſe; they will often 
indulge to the very utmoſty let what will 
be tlie conſequenee, let who will be the 


ſufferer. The dignity. of 'virtuous inno- 


cence, the peace and comfort of families, 
the ties of friendſhip, the laws of hoſpi- 
tality, the ſanctity of plighted vows, the 
happineſs of thoſe whom they are bound, 
by the moſt folemn * to 
cheriſh and to protect, all theſe, and a 
thouſand other no leſs ſacred obligations, 
are trifles to them, are bruſhed away like 
the morning dew, when they ſtand in the 
way of their defires ; and multitudes muſt 
be made wretched for ever, that they 
may be triumphant for one moment. 
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to" be" cotrtebur;, (1 Pet. Hl. 8.) and the 


manners of our bleſſed Lord were ndt 
only mild and gentle, büt graceful and 


* 7 


captivating. This was the natural reſult 


of his unbounded benevolence, which is 
indeed the beſt, the only ſare* and ſolid 
foundation of true urbanity. Without 


real undiſſembled good-will to others, 


either from principle or conſtitution, 
there can be no ſuch thing as à conſtant 
deſire to pleaſe; and without ſuch a de- 
ſire always preſent to our minds, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould pleaſe. Whoever, 
therefore, wiſhes to render himſelf uni- 
verſally beloved and admired, muſt not 
merely ſeem benevolent; he muſt be 
really fo. When once he is, every thing 


[ And yet, if the ſlighteſt injury or inſult elſe will generally follow of courſe, with- 
; be offered to themſelves, they take-fire in out difficulty, without effort, without 
an iuſtant; they purſue the offender with the leaſt occaſion for art, diſguiſe, or | 
inextinguiſhable fury and rancour, and, management. When all is goodneſs 
. whilſt they are violating every hour the within, all muſt be gracious and engaging 
: maxims of true honour, will ſacrifice to without. When there is a fountain of 
I notions: of falſe honour the life of the genuine kindneſs in the ſoul, it will | 
n deareſt friend they have in the world. — naturally and ſpontaneouſly diffuſe itſelf | 
X Let not theſe, let not any ſuch as theſe, to every the minuteſt part of our beha- | 
: ever pretend to talk of humanity or be- viour. : | 
7 - nevolence. They are ignorant of its III. They who have had much expe- lj 
r firſt principles, and have the very rudi- rience in the world, may be of infinite . 
hs ments of true Chriſtian charity yet to uſe to thoſe who have had but little, by 
8 learn. Though to ſome perſons, and on giving them wiſe, and ſeaſonable, and 


? 


1 
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fome occaſions, they may, perhaps, be 
enerous and kind; yet if they are diſ- 
folute, oppreſſive, implacable, vindictive, 
the miſery they occation by theſe vices, 
will infinitely outweigh all the good they 
do in other inſtances, and juſtly denomi- 
nate them hard-hrarted and inhuman. 
II. The very firſt duty, then, of the 
benevolent man, is to do harm to no one. 
Then let him go on to do good to as 
many as he can. And he may do good 
to more perſons, and in more caſes, than 


- he is perhaps aware of. What number- 


leſs opportunities, for inſtance, are there 
of making others happy in the daily com- 


merce of life, (eſpecially in its neareſt 


and tendereſt conuections,) by an eaſy, 


alfable, - condeſcending, gentle, encou- 


lutary advice; by rectifying their crude 
miſtaken notions of men ay things ; by 
inſtructing them in the real value of the 
bleſſings and the evils both of this life and 
the next; by pointing out to them the 
road they are to take, the objects they 
are to purſue ; by guarding them againſt 
thoſe haſty friendſhips and ruinous con- 
nections, which they are but too apt to 
form; by teaching them, in fine, to 
diſtinguiſh properly between trivial, 
ſhowy, ſuperficial accompliſhments, and 
thoſe ſolid, ſubſtantial attainments, both 
intellectual, moral, and religious, which 
ought to engage the chief attention of a 
rational and immortal being. This world 
is a wide and turbulent ocean, full of 
rocks and ſhoals; and there cannot be a 


: raging behaviour and converſation. We kinder or more uſeful thing, than to fur- If 
; may {ay and do the moſt trivial things, niſh thoſe who are ready to launch out 
N „in, ſuch a manner as to give almoſt as upon it with a proper chart and compaſs | 
3 mul pleaſure to thoſe with whom we to direct their courſe. There are few 
c- > conſtantly live and converſe, as we could perſons, who have not, in ſome part of 
n- 0 do by the moſt ſubſtantial acts of kind- their lives, abundant opportunities of ex- 
ay : neſs. And let not this be thought un- exeiſing their beneyolence and good - | 
. # - wrthy: the attention of a Chriſtian aſ- nature, in this way, towards the thought- 
all fſembly. Scripture itſelf commands us | leſs and inexperienced. . Aud they = 
rue ” 9942 ; ve 
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have little! feeling, indeed, who can ſee a 
poor. gidd y wretch running headlong. 
down. a procipice, without ſtretching 
aut a friendly hand to ſnatch him from 
deftruction. | 0 nt BIN 

IV. But if we are afraid of being 
thought meddling and officious, and of 
provoking» enmity where friendſhip only 
was; meant, there is another met of 
inſtructing and/ benefiting others, which 
cannot poſſibly: give offence 3 and that 
ia good example. A regular, virtu- 
eus, religious life, beſides all the good it 
does in other-reſpeRs, is a conſtant leſſon 
of morality o all around us. It is a 
Ment infinuating kind of advice, which 
Reals unobſ, waar ny the mind Rang its 
operations, though. imperceptible, are 
commonly molt bag Lb under 
the influence of a bright example, is to 
the ſoul, hat breathing a pure and 
wholeſome air is to the body. We find 
ourſelves mended, and improved, and 
inrĩigorated by both, without any ſenſible 
impreſſion made upon us, without per- 
ceivring how the happy change is brought 
about. When people offer us advice in 
form, it ſeems to argue a kind of ſupe- 
riarity which ſometimes piques and offends 
us. We are apt to ſet ourſelves, out of 
mere pride, to fence and fight againſt it, 
and can ſcarce ever be ingenuous enough 
to own ourſelves in the wrong when any 
one preſumes to tell us that we are ſo: 
but we cannot poſſibly be angry at a man 
for taking care of his own conduct; for 
— — in the right road himſelf, and 
eaving us to follow him or not, as we 


the good or the harm they may do by 


think fit. When virtue is thus made 


viſible in human form, its charms are too 
powerful to be reſiſted. Inſtead of ap- 
plying to the underſtanding, it makes its 
way directly tothe heart; and when that 
is once gained over, all difficulty is at au 
end. Here, then, is a way of doing 

aod, which is equally in the power of 
dees greateſt man and the meaneſt. He 
has nothing to do, but to go quietly on 
in the path of duty, and he will be fol- 
lowed by multitudes; on whom neither 
argument nor perſuaſion. would ever make 
the lighteſt impreſſio n. 

Zut though cvery one may thus make 


the realms of light, by thoſe who- have 


their conduct is inconceivable; It is very 


well known, that the lower orders of men 
almoſt conſtantly take the caſt and colour 
of their lives from thoſe above them. 


The manners of the people, therefore, 
are to a great degree in the hands of their 
ſuperiors, and may be moulded by hen 


into whatever form they pleaſe. What a 
noble opportunity of doing good does 


this afford to thoſe ſuperiors! An oppOr- 


tunity which, to every man of benevolence, 
of public ſpirit, nay, even of any honeſt 
ambition, muſt be ſuch a temptation to 


right conduct, as one would think it im- 


7 for him to withſtand. What a 
ir and obvious path to reputation and 
applauſe is here marked out to the upper 
part of the world! How eaſy is it for 
them to merit, and to obtain, a place 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed friends 


and benefactors of mankind, merely by 


living as they ought; by being as emi- 


nently good as they are eminently great. 
confeſſed, numbers 
who are really ſo; and were thoſe numbers 


There are, it muſt 


to increaſe in the proportion” they might 


and ought, we ſhould ſoon ſee the infinite 
utility of ſuch examples. It is an e#pe- 
riment that well deſerves to be tried in its 
utmoſt extent, and the reward would 
amply repay the labour: for ſurely there 
is no gratification that wealth or power 
which 
they mult have, who fee multitudes of 


can beſtow, equal to the feeli 


their fellow-creatures growing every day 
better and happier under their hands. It 
can be exceeded only by the unſpeakable 


joy they will experience hereafter, when 


they perceive themſelves furrounded in 


been brought there principally by they 
means; whoſe grateful tranſports wi! 


overwhelm them with delight, and for 
whoſe virtues they will be rewarded, as 


well as for their own. 


Ria light fine moſt uſefully before men, 


yet the higher this light is placed, the 


weider will be its ſphere; and the more 
enxtenſive its inſluence. They, thersſore, 
N * Anu 6 a Ain f 
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 V.- Another rery eaſy and unenpenſtee 
method of being ſerviceable to others is, 
by vindicating the characters of thoſe - 


that have been unjuſtly defamed and tra- 
duced. * is 


who by their birth, their ſtation, their 
power, their wealth, their profeſſion, 
their abilities, are ſet, as it were upon 
an eminence, and held up to the obſerva- 
tion of the world, are more eſpecially | 
bound to take heed to their ways; fince. 


If tlie injured: perfods are ran” 
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gers to us, it is generous! and noble to 
| | Meg their defence, If they are 
our friends, we are bound by the molt 
ſaered ties. 10 repel the: inſults offered to 
their good name. If they are ſet in 
authority over us, it is our duty to reſeue 


them from the-obloguy- which we know 


they do not merit. In all theſe reſpects 


we have, it muſt be owned at preſent, 


an ample field for our benevolence to 
work in. With opportunities of doin 

ood in this way, we are, indeed, mol 
iberally furniſhed by the licenee and ma- 
levolence of the age. For ſurely it is 
doing it no injuſtice to ſay, that one of 
its moſt diſtinguiſhing features is an in- 
temperance in calumny, an indiſeriminate 
wantonneſs of defamation, of which no 
other country, no other period even in 
this country, furniſhes any example. It 
becomes, then, every friend to humanity, 
or even to common jultice, to ſet himſelf 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs againſt this 
moſt unchriſtian fury of detraction. He 
can hardly do a greater kindneſs to in- 
dividuals, or a more {ubſtantial ſervice to 
the public, than by diſcouraging and re- 

reſling to the utmoſt every groundleſs 

nder, every unmerited reproach, let 
who will be the object, whether in the 
higheſt employments or the moſt private 
ſtations of life. 

VI. But though in theſe and man 
other inſtances that might be mentioned, 
we may do molt eſſential ſervice to our 
fellow · creatures, yet they who have the 
Arongeſt claim on our benevolence are un- 
doubtedly the afflicted and diſtreſſed. To 
theſe, when pecuniary relief is all they 
want, it ſhould certainly be adminiſtered 
jn proportion to their neceſſities, to our 
circumſtances, and the right they have 
to expect aſſiſtance from us. But it fre- 

gently happens, that the Kindneſs they 
ſtand in need of is of a very different na- 
ture. Sometimes they require nothing 
more than a little ſupport and countenance 
againſt ſome petty tyrant, that deviſelh 
2 ef continually. 22 vi. 14.) Some- 
times chey have un . loſt the af- 
fections of their beſt friend, whom they 
wiſh to regain. Sometimes they ſeek in 
vain admiſlion to thoſe who can alone ef- 
fectually aſſiſt them. Sometimes a load 
| 9 Bes heavy on their minds, which 
calls fox {ame.copaſſionate hand to liglit- 
en or remwve. at, by conſolation, by ad- 
vies, by encawmagement, by {ympathy 
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and eondolence, by every tender / care,” 
every ſoothiug expreſſion that humanity” 
can dictate. In all theſe caſes, and a 


multitude of others that miglit be men 


tioned, true benevolence will accomma+ 
date itſelf to the various diſtreſſes. that 

fall in its way; will, with a verſatility 
truly admirable, become all thingr 10 al. 
men, and aſſume as many different 
as there are modes of miſery iu the warld 

It will compoſe the differences of friends z 

it will arreſt the violence of enemies 3 it 
will bring back the ungrateful -child to a 
ſenſe of his duty, the offended t to 
the feelings of affection; it will wifit the 


fatherleſ: and widows in their affliton ; it 


will rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep ; it will protect the 
helpleſs and the weak; will exert its in- 
fluence, will exhauſt its powers in redreſſ- 
ing their injuries, and vindioating their 
rights ; it will facilitate their acceſs to 
the ſeats of juſtice; it will knock for 
them at the doors of the great; it will 
raiſe them up friends, where they could 
never have thought of looking for them ; 
it will be as Kava was to Moſes, 
mouth to them (Ex. iv. 16.); it will ſpeak 
thoſe wants which they are unable to re- 
preſent, and plead for them with an elo- 
quence which nothing can reſiſt.” The 
man of charity, in ſhort, will not merely 
content himſelf with giving alms; he 
will give what people are often -more 
unwilling to give, his attention, his 
thoughts, his care, his friendſhip, his 
protection. Theſe are ſo many inſtru- 
ments of beneficence that God puts into 
our hands for the benefit -of others. 
Theſe were intended to ſupply the place 
of wealth; and will, in many caſes, re- 
lie ve diſtreſſes which wealth cannot reach. 
To enter into a minute detail of all 
the various ways in which we may benefit 
mankind would be endleſs, and, indeed, 
in a great meaſure needleſs. For who- 


ever is poſſeſſed with a ſinoere deſire to 


do good, will have no occaſion for a mo- 
nitor to ſuggeſt to him when and where”: 
he ſhall exert it. He will be no leſe 
quick in diſcerning, than eager in em- 
bracing, every o unity of exercifing.- 
. — 

myſelf with mentioning, in concluſion, 
only one more way. of. [manifelblng.\ourr 


good: will to mankind; -which is in 4 


cial ch hes as much withiu the reach 


very high degree . impartaut.and. benefts'> 
| Wh the 5 
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of the loweſt as the higheſt ; and which (who yet, of all others, boaſſts/ the mot. 
vet both high and low are, I fear, but of his beneyolence) abſolutely ſhuts him-, - 


too apt tob neglect, I mean, recommend- 
ing our brethren to God in prayer. 
Let not the philoſopher ſmile at this! 
it is not to him I ſpeak. He, I know, 
is inſinitely above the meanneſs of paying 
any homage to the great Creator and 
Governor of the world. He diſdains to 
pray even for his own welfare; how, 
then, ſhould; he ever think of imploring 
bleſſings upon others? how can he be ex- 
ro to love his neighbour better than 
? He laughs at the idea of a par- 
ticular providence, which regulates the 
minuteſt movements both of the natural 
and the moral world, and conſequently 
looks on prayer as the idleſt and moſt 
uſeleſs employment in which a human 


ſelf out. We think it a 
our regard tu recommend thoſe We love 


to ſome: great and powerful frieud, Who 
is able to ſupport. and advance: them in 


the world. But chat earthly ſupport or 


* is to he compared to His, Wo 


as all the powers of nature, and all tbe 
events of futurity, at his command; who 
has the hearts of all men in his hand, and 
turneth them ⁊vhitherſoc ver he will. ( Prov. 
xxi. 1.) What a privilege, what an ho- 
nour, what an indulgence is it, that we 
are allowed to commit thoſe we love to 
his care and guardianſhip; and that we 
can do it without raiſing up a rival in his 


aſfections! In the arms of his mercy 


there is room for all. He can embrace 


mark f 


creature can be engaged. Let us leave in them, at once, the whole race of man- gi 
him, then, to the enjoyment df that kind; and the more we iutercede in Qur thi 
comfortable ſtate of which he has made prayers for others, the ſurer are: We of far 
choice ; turned adrift (as he muſt, ſup- his kindneſs to ourſewves. Lo him we. Im 
poſe himſelf) into a wide world, and ſeldom fail to have recourſe in our own mz 
abandoned to the caprice of chance and diſtreſs. There are caſes in which we thi 
fortune, without protector, guide, or fly to him by a kind of inſtinctive. im- Ol 
comforter; without any Almighty Friend pulſe; in which, without the utmoſt vio- po 
to apply to for himſelf, or thoſe he holds — we cannot reſtrain ourſelves: from of 
moſt dear, when expoſed to dangers, or prayer. If then we have any real good- no! 
involyed in calamities, where all human will to our fellow-creatures, we ſhall- im- col 
help is vain: here, I fay, let us leave plore the ſame mercies, and with the mu 
him; and let us devoutly thank God fame, earneſtneſs, for them that we do we 
that we are not philoſophers. Let us for ourſelves. If we have any love for fer 
thank God that our belief of this molt our country, we. ſhall not fail to give it for 


important doctrine of a particular ꝓro- 
vidence is founded, not on the cobweb 
ſubtleties of human ſcience, but on that 
ſolid immoveable rock the goſpel af 
Chriſt, 

The ſcripture informs us, that he who 
firſt created the world ſtill continues to 
preſerve it; that he is about our path and 
about our bed, and ſpieth out all our ways 

Pſalm cxxxix. ii.); that, evithout bis 
knowledge not a ſparrow falls to the ground, 
and that the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered. (Matt. x. 29, 30.) To this 
gracious and Almighty Being we are 
commanded to pray, and that not only 
for ourſelves but for others alſo. Pray 
one ſor another, ſays St. James. Let ſup- 
plication, prayers, interceſſtons, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men. (1 Tim. ii. 
I.) Seek the peace of the city where you 
live, and pray unto the Lord for it. (Jer. 
xxix. 70 What a pleaſing, what a ſpa- 
cious field of benevolence is here opened 
to che Chriſtian, from which the unbeliever 


3 


a place in our devotions, and to pray 


moſt ardently for the proſperity and ſta- 
bility of our Jeruſalem. 

In what manner our prayers can be 
granted, or by what means God can 
avert calamity from thoſe we recommend 
to his protection, without. doing violence 
to what is called the ordinary courſe of 
nature, it is no concern of ours to in- 
quire. If God has commanded us to 
pray for others, it is our buſineſs not to 
philoſophize, but to obey. Let us give 
ourſelves no trouble about the courſe of 
nature. It is perfectly ſafe in the hands 
of its divine Author. There may be no 
difficulties to Omnipotence, where we ſee 
nothing but impoſſibilities. Let us leave 
God to manage his own world, and per- 
form his promiſes, as he certainly will, 


in his own way. All we have to do is, 


to make a faithful uſe of that valuable 
privilege of interceſſion, which he * has 
graciouſly allowed us for the benelit of 
our fellow- creatures. "The moſt indigent 

man 
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man may bar his neighbour,' as St. Pe- 
ter did to the eripple at the gate of the 
temple, Silver gold have I none; but 


fuch as I have, give I thee, (Acts, iii. 6.) 


My wiſhes, my interceſſions, my prayers 
you ſhall have. On earth, indeed, I can 
do nothing; but I will try to move hea- 
ven in your favour. This it into the 

wer of the meaneſt member of ſociety, 
if he is but religious and devout, to be 
as eſſentially uſeful, both to individuals 
and to the community, as thoſe that 
fill the higheſt and moſt active ſtations of 
life. From the deepeſt ſolitude, and 
from the humbleſt cell, his prayers may 
reach the throne of God; may there 
touch one of thoſe celeſtial ſprings that 


ſet the world in motion; may be among 


the reaſons that induce the Almighty to 
give a new turn to the great wheels of 
the univerſe, and to reſcue individuals, 
families, and empires, from deſtruction. 
Improbable, and even ridiculous, as this 
may ſeem to the profound reaſoners of 
this world, the ſcriptures, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, are full of the 
powerful prevalence and aſtoniſhing effects 
of prayer; and unleſs we abſolutely re- 
nounce all faith in the goſpel, and all 
confidence in the promiſes of Chriſt, we 
muſt admit the truth of this doctrine; 
we muſt acknowledge, that the efeftual 


fervent prayer of a righteous man, either 
for himſelf, or for others, availeih much. 


(James, V. 16.) | 
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Let, then, every 


lent office of interceding for all mankind. 


Let him beſeech the great Sovereign of 
the univerſe to enlighten” the ignorant, 
to ſtrengthen the weak, to confirm the 
doubtful, to convert the infidel, to re- 
claim the profligate, to ſoften the un- 
merciful, to reſtrain the violent and vin- - 
dictive, to redreſs the injured and op- 
preſſed, to protect the innocent; to re- 


concile the intereſts and calm the 
of contending individuals and hoſtile na- 
tions; to avert from this hitherto fa- 


voured land thoſe bitter evils with which 


other countries are now ſo cruelly deſo- 
lated and overwhelmed; to direct the 


councils and proſper the juſt defigns of 


thoſe whom Providence has ſet over us 3 


to unite the hearts of thoſe they govern, 


as the heart of one man, in ſentiments of 


Chriſtian charity, and conſtitutional obe- 


dience. Let him implore, in fine, (as 


he naturally will,) the peculiar bleſſing of 


the Almighty on thoſe he holds moſt 
dear; that, as our Lit very ſublimely 


expreſſes it, through his moſt mighty 


„ protection, both here and ever, they 
© may be preſerved both in body and 
&« ſoul; and that he being their ruler and 
« guide, they may ſo paſs through things 
« temporal as finally to loſe not the 
« things that are cternal.” 
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ſincere Chriſtian, 
unmoved by the cavils of the ſophiſt, or 
the inſults of the ſcorner, ſteadily and 
reſolutely perſevere in that moſt benevo- 
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